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work..  9.  To  avoid  unfair  competition.  10.  To  determine  what  is 
the  highest  and  largest  function  of  the  field  which  he  servest  and 
then  to  strive  in  every  legitimate  way  to  promote  that  function. 
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The  EDITOR’S  CORNER 


White  Coal  to  Help  Out  the  Black 

III  i  III  iiiiiii  ill  illli  iilll'illiii  i  it  iillMiliil  Mill  i  Hi  lllllil  hi:  mil  i  n  III  ill  II  M  m  1 1  il  i  m  !  1 1  i  i :  u  1 1 1 1 1  u  1 1  n .  1 1  Hill  llililli  i  il  l  II  l  II  >in  mi  1 1 1 1 1 1  Hi  1 1 1 1 1  illillll  l  li  1 1'  1 1 1  in  1 1 1  in  n  nni  i  :** 

COAL  is  a  much  mooted  question  in  the 
clay  products  manufacturing  business. 
Coal,  and  more  coal,  is  the  cry. 

Labor  is  a  big  question  in  the  making  of  clay 
wares,  but  many  plants  have  sufficient  labor  to 
take  care  of  their  needs.  No  matter  how  much 
labor  a  plant  may  have,  however,  it  is  utterly 
useless  unless  coal  is  available  with  which  to 
burn  the  ware.  Some  plants,  it  is  true,  have 
coal  on  their  land.  Some  of  it  is  suitable  for 
the  needs  of  the  clay  plant;  some  of  it  is  not. 
Anyway,  the  plants  that  have  any  coal  at  all  in 
connection  with  their  land  are  a  minority. 

Coal  is  therefore  a  prime  necessity. 

For  some  months  we  have  been  hearing  more 
or  less  about  the  possibilities  of  water  power. 
In  these  days  of  multiplying  press  agents  and 
great  publicity  machines,  so  much  of  this  kind 
of  matter  is  disseminated  that  we  are  probably 
not  so  sensitive  to  it  as  formerly.  Much  adoo 
has  been  made  in  Congress  over  the  issue. 

It  has  just  occurred  to  us,  however,  that  so  far 
as  the  clay  products  industry  is  concerned,  the 
development  of  water  power  would  help  out 
the  coal  situation.  It  would  reduce  the  amount 
of  fuel  burned  by  factories  and  plants  which 
could  just  as  well  use  water  power  or  electricity 
generated  therefrom. 

While  considerable  research  has  been  ex¬ 
pended  to  find  a  practical  method  of  burning 
with  electricity,  we  realize  that  at  the  present 
time  the  use  of  that  type  of  heat  unit  would  be 
out  of  the  question.  Clay  products  must  be 
burned  with  coal;  there  is  little  chance  to  use 
water  power  direct  or  indirect  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  this  commodity  except  perhaps  in  the 
power  plant  end  of  the  factory. 

If  the  use  of  water  power  was  developed  it 
would  help  this  industry  to  a  marked  extent. 

We  are  told  that  there  are  great  possibilities 
in  the  development  of  water  power.  Not  more 
than  ten  million  horse  power  derived  from  the 
flow  of  water  is  now  used  in  this  country. 


Certainly  this  should  give  us  food  for  reflec¬ 
tion. 

St  St  st 

The  Nominees 

HE  1  920  CONVENTIONS  of  both  the  Re¬ 
publican  and  Democratic  parties  have  ad¬ 
journed  sine  die.  The  result  is  public  in¬ 
formation.  We  are  not  concerned  with  it.  Our 
mission  is  not  to  discuss  the  probability  of  one 
or  the  other  being  elected.  We  leave  that  to 
the  multitude  of  mediums  which  are  more  or 
less  political  in  character.  But,  we  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  method  by  which  these  can¬ 
didates  have  been  selected. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  delegates  did  not 
nominate  the  man  who  is  to  represent  them  in 
this  year’s  presidential  campaign.  It  was,  as  it 
too  often  has  been,  the  political  “boss’’  who  dic¬ 
tated  the  party’s  choice. 

If  our  information  is  correct,  Boise  Penrose, 
the  well  known  Keystone  state  politician,  the 
unseen  power  in  the  Republican  convention, 
was  the  deciding  factor  for  Harding;  it  was  the 
Bremen-Murphy-Taggart  combine  who  made 
the  choice  for  the  Democratic  party  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

Now,  the  interests  of  the  political  “boss”  and 
the  business  man  are  not  always  alike.  Too 
often,  if  not  always,  the  interests  of  the  former 
are  for  selfish  personal  gain;  usually,  if  not 
always,  the  interests  of  the  latter  are  in  the 
direction  of  better  business,  which  is  the  life 
blood  of  the  country,  materially  speaking. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  has  been  urging  and  pleading  with  the 
business  men  to  be  more  interested  in  politics 
for  the  protection  of  business,  but  most  business 
men  have  an  abhorence  of  the  small,  degrading 
methods  that  seem  to  be  the  rule  in  politics.  This 
may  be  Pharisaism  but  it  is  facts  with  which  we 
deal  and  not  fancy. 

What  the  business  man  wants  is  fair  taxes  and 
recognition  on  the  part  of  the  legislative,  judicial 
and  executive  branches  of  the  government  of 
the  rights  of  business. 

Business  spends  vast  sums  each  year  in  de- 
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fense  of  itself  against  bad  legislation,  half-baked 
taxation  schemes,  and  from  all  manner  of  pre¬ 
datory  political  excursions  into  the  business 
realm. 

We  hesitate  urging  any  business  man  to 
plunge  into  politics.  We  hate  it  ourselves,  but 
it  does  seem,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  man  who  has  his  and  other  people  s  money 
invested  in  a  plant  or  factory,  and  in  whose 
hands  rests  the  welfare  and  property  of  his  em¬ 
ployes,  that  something  ought  to  be  done  to  im¬ 
press  upon  the  professional  politician  the  folly 
of  exploiting  the  busy  business  man. 

£  £  £ 

Trade  Acceptance  Still  Vigorous 

THE  TRADE  ACCEPTANCE  is  far  from 
being  dead.  In  a  strongly  worded  state¬ 
ment  and  in  resolutions  the  Naitonal  As¬ 
sociation  of  Credit  Men  has  again  expressed  its 
approval  of  the  trade  acceptance  as  a  desirable 
credit  instrument.  This  was  done  at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  association  in  Atlantic  City, 
July  1  st  to  5th,  attention  being  given  to  trade 
acceptances  at  all  the  conferences  and  at  the 
general  sessions  of  the  convention. 

At  this  meeting  the  banking  and  currency 
committee  of  the  asspciation  made  an  interest¬ 
ing  report. 

“So  far  as  your  committee  could  discover,” 
said  they,  “The  trade  acceptance  has  been  used 
during  the  past  year  by  an  increasingly  large 
number  of  credit  departments.  This  increase 
is  by  no  means  phenomenal  or  more  than  a 
healthy  increase,  for  a  very  desirable  method. 


Unfortunately,  the  trade  acceptance  has  been 
roundly  abused  in  some  directions  and  your 
committee  emphasizes  its  disapproval  and 
strong  condemnation  of  such  tendencies.  The 
trade  acceptance  must  run  concurrently  with  the 
terms  of  the  shipment  and  only  as  it  represents 
a  commercial  transaction  and  is  received  within 
the  period  for  which  the  invoice  is  to  run  ac¬ 
cording  to  sales  terms,  is  the  instrument  strictly 
a  trade  acceptance  and  entitled  to  the  rediscount 
privileges  accorded  it  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  A  credit  instrument  in  the  form  of  a 
trade  acceptance  tendered  and  accepted  after  the 
maturity  of  an  invoice  is  not  an  acceptance  con¬ 
templated  by  the  act,  and  it  is  a  misnomer  and  a 
serious  mistake  to  designate  such  an  instrument 
by  this  name.  Credit  granters  should  be  ex¬ 
tremely  particular  as  to  this  and  never  accept  a 
credit  instrument  in  the  form  of  a  trade  accept¬ 
ance  for  a  past  due  account.” 

This  warning  is  timely. 

The  trade  acceptance,  like  any  other  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  transaction  of  business,  is  likely  to 
be  abused  when  it  is  used.  Within  the  designed 
limits,  it  accomplishes  its  purpose  of  making 
credits  liquid. 

It  is  to  be  genuinely  regretted  that  clay  prod¬ 
ucts  manufacturers  are  not  making  more  use  of 
this  instrument.  Perhaps  this  is  due  to  a  lack 
of  knowledge  concerning  it.  This  can  be 
remedied  by  writing  us  for  a  pamphlet  describ¬ 
ing  the  function  of  the  trade  acceptance.  A 
number  of  such  pamphlets  have  been  printed 
by  the  large  banks  and  we  will  be  only  too  glad 
to  see  that  you  are  supplied  with  one. 


Circumstances  brought  about  by  the  transportation  difficulties  and  the  recent  order  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  caused  a  temporary  halt  in  building  construction.  However,  there  are  still  a 
million  homes  to  be  built,  much  road  building  to  be  done  and  industrial  structures  to  be  constructed. 
Manufacturers  will  do  well  to  keep  their  heads  during  this  temporary  lull  instead  of  slashing  prices  right 
and  left  and  losing  all  the  ground  gained  during  the  past  several  years  in  which  time  the  clay  products 
industry  has  been  put  back  upon  a  healthy  basis. 

There  are  important  questions  confronting  the  clay  manufacturer  at  this  time  and  to  keep  abreast  of 
the  situation  the  reading  of  each  issue  of  BRICK  AND  CLAY  RECORD  is  indispensable.  The  general 
trend  of  conditions  within  the  industry  can  best  be  followed  by  studying  closely  each  issue  of  BRICK 
AND  CLAY  RECORD  to  learn  what  the  trade  as  a  whole  is  doing. 
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GALA  EVENT  for  STATE 

CERAMISTS  at  TRENTON 

New  Jersey  Clayworkers  Listen  to  Instructive  Papers  on  Superior  Saggers, 
Ceramic  Drying,  Studies  on  Clay  in  the  Raw  State,  Selection  of  Refractories 
and  Operation  of  Tunnel  Kilns — Newly  Invented  Sagger  Making  Machine 
Explained — A  Dryer  Presented  to  New  Ceramic  School  at  Rutgers  College 


^jERAMIC  INTERESTS  of  New  Jersey  always  look  for¬ 
ward  with  enthusiasm  to  the  summer  meeting  of  the 
New  Jersey  Clay  Workers’  Association  and  Eastern  Section 
of  the  American  Ceramic  Society;  it’s  an  occasion  that 
makes  for  a  general  “get  together”  and  exchange  of  ideas 
and  opinions;  good  fellowship  reigns  supreme;  old  ac¬ 
quaintances  are  renewed,  and  new  ones  made;  the  technical 
is  mixed  with  the  practical,  and  all  in  all,  the  event  is  one 
that  goes  to  add  to  the  ceramic  importance  of  the  state  of 
New  Jersey. 

It  is  little  wonder  then,  that  the  1920  meeting,  called  at 
the  Trenton  Country  Club,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  on  June  25th,  at¬ 
tracted  great  attention,  and  there  is  little  to  be  imagined 
in  the  way  of  success — for  it  was  a  success  from  start  to 
finish.  Some  of  the  familiar  faces  were  missing,  but  the 
“old  guard”  was  there  in  force,  and  speed  and  action  were 
the  order  of  the  day. 

President  Abel  Hansen  faced  an  audience  of  about  sixty 
when  he  called  the  meeting  to  order  promptly  at  eleven 
o’clock,  and  routine  business  was  eliminated  to  make  way 
for  a  prompt  hearing  of  his  address,  set  down  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  as  the  opening  feature  of  the  day. 

In  his  opening  remarks,  President  Hansen  made  reference 
to  the  success  attending  the  movement  for  the  new  ceramic 
building  at  Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  thank¬ 
ing  those  present  for  their  assistance  and  cooperation  in  this 
work.  He  said  that  a  site  for  the  new  research  station  and 
school  had  been  selected  near  the  Engineering  and  Chem¬ 
istry  College  at  the  institution,  surely  an  ideal  location 
from  the  viewpoint  of  affiliated  technical  interests.  He  spoke 
of  the  necessity  for  the  early  appointment  of  a  committee 
to  carry  the  project  thru  to  the  end — the  obtaining  of  the 
fund  of  $100,000  for  the  new  school,  with  regular  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $12,000  a  year  for  maintenance,  is  one  thing,  and 
the  bringing  of  the  proposition  to  a  successful  conclusion, 
another.  Energetic  action  and  enterprise  are  needed  from 
now  on  to  finish  the  task  and  attain  the  desired  goal. 

A  FULL  DAY’S  WORK  FOR  A  FULL  DAY’S  PAY 

In  speaking  of  the  labor  situation  and  the  present  diffi¬ 
culties  brought  about  in  this  line  to  handicap  production,  he 
said  that  the  time  had  come  to  settle  down  to  sane  and 
sensible  activity;  to  do  a  day’s  work  with  the  same  zest  as 
was  evidenced  before  and  during  the  war;  a  scale  of  wages 
that  is  fair  and  just,  reasonable  working  hours  and  good 
livipg  conditions.  Labor  cannot  ask  more  and  labor  must 
view  conditions  in  the  right  light. 

To  bring  about  real  harmony,  President  Hansen  set  forth 
that  the  only  remedy  which  common  sense  can  devise  is 
perfect  cooperation  between  the  three  great  factors — the 
employer,  the  employe  and  the  public.  The  latter  are  the 
real  sufferers  from  all  forms  of  industrial  discontent.  And 


wherever  labor  has  a  just  grievance,  the  public  is  its  gen¬ 
erous  partisan  and  recognized  as  the  decisive  factor. 

STUDENTS  AT  THE  CERAMIC  SCHOOL 

In  conclusion,  the  speaker  pointed  out  the  large  demand 
for  technically  trained  ceramic  engineers — the  call,  he  said, 
greatly  exceeds  the  supply,  and  he  urged  the  manufacturers 
in  attendance  to  encourage  young  men  engaged  at  their 
plants,  or  whom  they  might  know,  to  enter  the  state  ceramic 
school  at  Rutgers  College. 

He  also  expressed  the  hope  that  the  manufacturers  of 
the  state  would  take  advantage  of  the  research  department 
at  the  institution,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  George 
H.  Brown,  and  have  their  problems  solved  with  the  able 
talent  available  whenever  the  need  might  arise. 

RESOLUTION  OF  THANKS  TO  STATE  OFFICIALS 

Following  a  mention  in  President  Hansen’s  address  of  a 
vote  of  thanks  from  the  association  to  State  Senator  Thomas 
Brown,  Perth  Amboy,  who  had  much  to  do  with  the  passage 
of  the  ceramic  bill  thru  the  Legislature,  Charles  A.  Bloom¬ 
field  made  a  motion  to  this  effect,  broadening  the  scope  by 
incorporating  the  name  of  Senator  Heath,  of  Trenton,  as 
well  as  members  of  the  State  Senate  and  Assembly,  and 
Governor  Edwards.  This  was  seconded  by  Charles  Howell 
Cook,  who  was  instrumental  in  bringing  Senator  Heath’s 
name  forward,  and  passed  unanimously. 

CERAMIC  MATERIALS  FOR  NEW  SCHOOL 

President  Hansen  brought  forward  the  matter  of  con¬ 
struction  materials  to  be  used  in  the  erection  of  the  new 
school  at  New  Brunswick,  saying  that  these  clay  products 
should  be,  appropriately,  of  New  Jersey  manufacture,  and 
that  producers  should  undertake  to  make  donations  as  far 
as  possible,  thus  deriving  benefit  plus  from  the  available 
$100,000  fund  for  the  building.  He  called  for  suggestions 
along  this  line. 

Charles  Howell  Cook,  closely  followed  by  remarks  from 
Mr.  Bloomfield  and  August  Staudt  along  the  same  lines, 
said  that  in  his  opinion  the  present  time  was  rather  inop¬ 
portune  for  action  of  this  kind.  He  recommended  that  the 
matter  be  taken  up  at  an  early  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Board  and  plans  perfected  as  to  just  what  would  be  needed 
before  manufacturers  were  approached.  He  urged  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  an  architect  qualified  to  design  and  carry  out  a 
project  of  this  character  and  said  that  the  structure,  to  be 
a  real  monument  to  the  ceramic  industry  of  New  Jersey, 
could  not  be  advanced  in  a  hurried  and  spasmodic  way. 

This  view,  as  noted,  was  taken  by  others,  and  the  matter 
was  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  associa¬ 
tion. 
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SUPERIOR  SAGGERS 

The  first  technical  paper  on  the  program  was  one  termed 
“Superior  Saggers,”  by  Charles  F.  Geiger,  the  Carborundum 
Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.  In  opening  the  speaker  set  forth 
that  there  were  many  added  difficulties  at  the  present  time 
to  bring  trouble  to  sagger  users,  these  being:  (1)  Congested 
freight  conditions;  (2)  higher  costs  of  sagger  clay,  fuel, 
labor,  etc.;  (3)  shortage  and  indifference  of  labor;  (4)  ten¬ 
dencies  in  the  manufacture  of  ceramic  wares  to  utilize  higher 
production  temperatures. 

With  regard  to  the  sagger  life  as  shown  under  high  tem¬ 
peratures,  he  said  that  electrical  porcelain  manufacturers, 
spark  plug  producers,  and  so  on,  are  now  burning  to  cone 
17  and  18,  and  even  higher,  and  are  only  getting  one  or  two 
heats  per  sagger.  These  companies  are  defraying  high 
sagger  bills  every  month. 

Most  sagger  mixes,  he  set  forth,  are  now  made  from  two 
or  more  clays,  both  open-burning  and  vitrifying,  and  the 
degree  of  porosity  desired  at  a  given  cone  is  obtained  by 
varying  the  proportion  of  the  two  kinds  of  clay.  He  said 
that  choosing  sagger  mixtures  on  the  basis  of  porosity,  tho  a 
procedure  of  long  standing,  is  not  to  be  recommended,  be¬ 
cause  porosity  is  not  the  governing  factor.  The  hot  strength 
of  the  burned  sagger  mix  and  the  rate  of  deterioration  in 
strength  on  repeated  heating  are  the  items  that  should  con¬ 
trol  the  choice  of  a  sagger  mix. 

The  majority  of  refractory  materials  have  a  much  lower 
mechanical  strength  at  temperatures  above  1,100  degrees  C., 
than  when  cold,  and  in  most  instances  the  major  cause  is 
not  due  to  the  softening  brought  about  by  vitrification.  It 
is  simply  that  the  physical  properties  are  not  the  same  at 
all  temperatures.  Clay  sagger  mixes  will  have  at  1,300  de¬ 
grees  C.  only  10  to  50  per  cent,  of  their  strength  at  20 
degrees  C.,  and  the  average  is  only  about  16  per  cent. 

Mr.  Geiger  said  that  the  manner  of  preparing  clays  for 
sagg'er  mixes  is  of  far  greater  importance  than  the  care 
usually  exercised  would  indicate.  And,  he  pointed  out  that 
an  excellent  way  to  make  sagger  mixes  is  by  dry  grinding 
the  several  clays  together,  either  in  a  dry  or  a  wet  pan,  or 
in  mills.  They  may  then  be  pugged  thoroly  in  a  wet  pan 
that  has  the  mullers  raised  off  the  floor  about  one-half  inch. 
After  the  mix  is  thoroly  plastic,  the  grog  is  added  and  the 


pan  is  operated  until  the  mix  is  homogeneous.  By  this  .pro¬ 
cedure,  the  clays  are  thoroly  ground  and  mixed,  and  the 
maximum  grog  carrying  capacity  of  the  clays  is  developed. 
I  he  entire  operation  may  be  conducted  in  one  wet  pan,  and 
the  batches  can  be  turned  out  in  a  surprisingly  short  time. 

In  matter  of  recommendation  for  the  making  of  the  best 
possible  saggers,  it  was  set  forth  that  first  the  grog  should 
be  graded  in  proportions  that  would  be  the  most  effective 
for  producing  mixes  that  would  withstand  repeated  heating 
the  greatest  number  of  times.  Thereafter,  vary  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  high  quality  vitrifying  and  open-burning  clays,  to 
use  with  the  graded  grog,  so  that  the  combination  wopld  be 
obtained  that  would  give  the  best  mix  as  determined  by  tke 
high-temperature,  transverse-strength  tests  or  by  actual  runs 
in  commercial  kilns.  The  next  step  would  be  to  prepare 
large  batches  by  the  wet  pan  method  or  some  other  that 
would  be  almost  as  effective. 

In  conclusion,  the  speaker  made  specific  reference  to 
carborundum  and  its  value  in  matter  of  substitution  in  sag¬ 
ger  mixes  for  grog.  Its  extreme  refractoriness,  very  high 
heat  conductivity,  low  coefficient  of  expansion,  its  non¬ 
shrinkage  at  all  temperatures,  make  it  extremely  useful  and 
desirable  for  such  purposes. 

CERAMIC  DRYING 

The  next  paper  was  by  D.  H.  Applegate,  Jr.,  of  Proctor  & 
Schwartz,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  dealing  with  the  subject 
of  mechanical  drying  equipment  in  the  ceramic  plant,  and 
entitled,  “Some  Recent  Developments  In  Ceramic  Drying.” 
The  talk  was  illustrated  with  a  number  of  interesting  lantern 
slides. 

In  introducing  the  topic,  the  speaker  explained  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  thermal  conductivity,  with  necessity  for  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  three  factors  of  moving  air,  heat  and  humidity. 
He  explained  that  within  reasonable  limits  drying  must  be 
accomplished  slowly,  altho  recently  perfected  equipment 
shows  that  far  greater  speed  can  be  utilized  than  deemed 
possible  in  time  past.  The  vapor  pressure  must  be  con¬ 
trolled  and  evaporation  prevented. 

The  illustrated  views  showed  installations  at  plants  for 
the  drying  of  a  wide  range  of  ceramic  wares,  including 
brick,  hollow  ware,  table  ware,  sanitary  wares  and  other 


Familiar  Faces  Gathered  at  Trenton  on  June  25  to  Attend  the  Summer  Meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  Clayworkers’  Associa¬ 
tion  and  Eastern  Section  of  the  American  Ceramic  Society. 
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pottery,  as  well  as  electrical  porcelain,  glass  tanks,  blocks 
and  numerous  other  specialties.  Mr.  Applegate  pointed  out 
that  the  first  large  successful  installation  for  the  drying  of 
electrical  porcelain  products  was  at  the  plant  of  the  General 
Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  Different  types  of  dryers 
were  flashed  on  the  screen  and  thoroly  explained. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  address,  Mr.  Cook  mentioned 
that  a  new  dryer  of  one  of  the  types  set  forth  by  the  speaker 
was  being  installed  at  his  plant,  the  Cook  Pottery  Co., 
Trenton,  manufacturer  of  electrical  porcelain  specialties. 

The  enthusiasm  and  interest  expressed  in  the  different 
drying  equipment  as  shown  in  connection  with  the  paper, 
brought  forth  a  remark  from  Mr.  Eugene  A.  Hults,  head  of 
the  Ceramic  Equipment  Co.,  Trenton,  a  subsidiary  of 
Proctor  &  Schwartz,  Inc.,  that  he  would  be  glad  to  present 
a  dryer  for  general  service  to  the  new  ceramic  school  at 
Rutgers  College  with  the  compliments  of  his  company,  and 
this  offer  was  followed  by  cheers  and  applause. 

SAGGER  MAKING  MACHINE 

Altho  not  slated  on  the  program,  a  brief  interesting  talk 
was  made  by  Franklin  Wolff,  of  the  Monument  Pottery, 
Trenton,  on  a  new  sagger  making  machine  which  he  has  in¬ 
vented,  and  which  for  some  months  past  has  been  in  con¬ 
stant  service  at  the  pottery.  President  Hansen  asked  Mr. 
Wolff  to  explain  the  merits  of  the  machine  to  those  as¬ 
sembled. 

The  speaker  pointed  out  that  the  machine  produced  a 
clay  ribbon  of  the  length  desired  for  the  particular  type  of 
sagger  in  use.  The  sagger  clay  is  mixed  under  continuous 
operation  in  a  small  mill,  and  then  forced  out  of  this  com¬ 
pressor  under  pressure  on  a  table  of  “turn  over”  type.  After 
the  ribbon  has  been  run  out  on  this  table  for  length  as  set, 
a  simple  system  of  roller  conveyors  is  used  for  delivery 
to  the  assembler.  The  entire  operation  is  to  a  large  extent 
automatic. 

The  machine  controls  and  measures  the  clay  density 
mechanically  and  insures  at  all  times  the  right  consistency 
of  the  clay  slabs,  which  when  assembled  form  the  sagger. 
The  machine  eliminates  laborious  work  of  all  kinds,  and  as 
the  speaker  mentioned,  “takes  the  ‘sag’  out  of  sagger  mak¬ 
ing.” 

AS  USUAL— A  FINE  LUNCHEON 

About  one  o’clock  the  morning  session  adjourned  to  par¬ 
take  of  a  fine  luncheon,  arranged  on  the  veranda  of  the 
Country  Club.  Needless  to  say,  it  was  replete  in  every  de¬ 
tail,  and  thoroly  enjoyed  by  members  and  guests. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  repast,  President  Hansen  called 
on  Mr.  Cook,  former  president  of  the  association,  for  a  few 
words,  and  the  speaker’s  remarks  were  listened  to  with 
careful  attention.  He  spoke  on  the  value  of  “getting  to¬ 
gether”  among  those  in  the  ceramic  industry,  and  for  the 
benefit  not  only  of  the  individuals,  but  for  the  advantage  of 
the  business  as  a  whole. 

He  said  that  he  hoped  that  it  would  be  possible  to  make 
the  summer  meeting  at  Trenton  next  year  a  two-day  affair, 
giving  out-of-town  members  an  opportunity  of  visiting  some 
of  the  numerous  potteries  in  this  district.  Referring  to  the. 
new  ceramic  school  at  Rutgers  College,  he  mentioned  that 
he  sincerely  hoped  that  a  large  quota  of  students  would  be 
secured  for  the  institution,  and  urged  those  present  to  use 
their  influence  in  this  direction. 

STUDIES  ON  CLAY  IN  THE  RAW  STATE 

The  afternoon  session  was  opened  with  a  valuable  and 
illuminating  talk  by  A.  V.  Bleininger,  Bureau  of  Standards, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  on  the  subject  of  “Studies  of  Clay  in 
the  Raw  State.”  The  remarks  were  illustrated  with  a  num¬ 


ber  of  lantern  slides  setting  forth  test  data  as  developed  in 
recent  work  by  the  Bureau. 

Mr.  Bleininger  said  that  work  was  now  under  way  cover¬ 
ing  the  studies  of  clay  from  different  angles.  While  the 
value  of  the  investigations  is  now  purely  theoretical,  it  is  the 
belief  that  practical  utility  will  ensue  thru  “new  clues” 
regarding  the  action  of  clay  bodies. 

Among  the  subjects  treated  were  purification  methods  of 
handling  clay;  the  phenomena  accompanying  alkali,  and 
what  becomes  of  it;  the  great  absorption  power  of  clay; 
organic  materials  found  in  clays;  plasticity;  shrinkage  and 
other  kindred  topics. 

He  said  that  organic  compounds  have  considerable  in¬ 
fluence  on  plasticity  and  that  this  is  shown  thru  the  use  of 
certain  testing  apparatus  which  completely  separates  clay 
from  organic  substances.  He  spoke  of  the  effect  of  salts  in 
clays  as  used  for  paper  manufacture,  and  the  introduction 
of  ferrocyanide  and  other  chemicals  to  secure  desired  colors 
or  tints. 

In  the  matter  of  plasticity,  he  asked  “What  is  plasticity?” 
following  with  the  statement  that  there  seem  to  be  as  many 
answers  as  number  of  times  the  query  might  be  put.  He 
said  that  the  most  practical  definition  yet  developed  covered 
the  amount  of  clay  passing  thru  an  orifice  of  small  size  un¬ 
der  pressure,  such  quantity  being  used  as  a  basis  for  meas¬ 
uring  plasticity. 

Speaking  of  the  rate  of  drying  with  regard  to  ultimate 
shrinkage,  he  pointed  out  that  faster  drying  made  lower 
shrinkage  and  vice  versa.  The  different  charts  thrown  on 
the  screen  illustrated  phases  of  this  work,  showing  how  fast 
clay  can  absorb  heat  and  the  establishing  of  certain  im¬ 
portant  points  for  watersmoking. 

As  a  result  of  some  of  these  experiments,  he  said  that 
it  had  been  brought  out  conclusively  that  clay  can  be  dried 
and  burned  much  faster  than  we  have  ever  thought  possible, 
and  that  as  time  went  on  many  traditions  in  this  respect 
would  be  shattered.  Theoretically,  he  remarked,  all  clays 
can  be  dried  in  six  hours. 

SELECTION  OF  REFRACTORIES 

It  being  necessary  for  President  Hansen  to  leave  the 
meeting  thru  an  unforeseen,  but  very  important  business 
engagement,  C.  S.  Maddock,  Jr.,  vice-president  of  the  or¬ 
ganization,  of  the  Thomas  Maddock’s  Sons  Co.,  Trenton, 
took  the  chair  and  presided  for  the  remainder  of  the  session. 

The  next  paper  was  “The  Selection  of  Refractories,”  by- 
R.  M.  Howe,  Refractories  Manufacturers’  Association, 
Mellon  Institute,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  covered  an  interesting 
resume  of  this  subject.  The  address  was  illustrated  with  a, 
number  of  pertinent  lantern  slides. 

In  opening,  mention  was  made  of  the  work  being  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Mellon  Institute,  and  the  different  divisions 
of  operation,  with  development  of  fire  clay  and  refractory! 
tests  along  practical  and  valuable  lines.  He  spoke  of  the 
mining  and  mixing  of  raw  clay  for  fire  brick  and  other  re¬ 
fractory  manufacture;  the  weathering  of  clay  for  satisfactory 
service;  variations  of  clay  and  effect  of  such  variations  on 
the  strength  of  the  finished  product. 

He  contrasted  the  hand-made  and  machine-made  products, 
and  said  that  the  latter  had  been  developed  to  a  point  where 
it  carried  equal  effectiveness  and  utility  as  compared  with 
the  hand-manufactured  refractory.  Test  data  was  given 
covering  both  classes  of  production. 

Some  of  the  topics  referred  to  by  the  speaker  were  the 
influence  of  the  grind  on  the  finished  refractory,  comparing 
finer  and  coarser  ground  materials;  influence  of  burn;  effect 
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Obstacles  That  Have  Retarded  the  Expansion  of  the  Indus¬ 
try  and  Have  Made  Enamel  Brick  Expensive ,  and  Sugges¬ 
tions  That  Would  Aid  in  the  Development  of  This  Product 


P'  NAMEL  BRICKMAKING  is  one  branch  of  the  clay¬ 
working  industry  about  which  very  little  has  been  said 
or  heard.  In  fact,  it  is  without  doubt  true  that  less  has  been 
said  about  this  branch  of  the  industry  than  any  of  the  others. 
It  is  hard  to  find  a  reason  for  this.  Possibly  it  is  because 
there  are  so  few  people  engaged  in  the  mnaufacture  of  this 
class  of  goods  that  they  have  not  been  able  to  create  much  of 
a  stir  in  the  industry.  Another  reason  given  is  that  nearly  all 
of  the  men  making  enamel  brick  today  are  of  foreign  birth 
and  have  been  brought  up  in  an  environment  which  teaches 
them  to  religiously  guard  all  the  processes  of  their  business 
from  competitors.  In  other  words,  the  manufacture  of  enamel 
brick  is  a  secret  process  which  they  alone  possess  and  must  be 
guarded  and  kept  to  themselves  at  all  costs — the  same  old 
spirit  that  existed  in  the  clayworking  industry  for  ages  and 
which  kept  it  back  from  its  real  place  in  the  industrial  world. 
Little  need  be  said  as  to  the  expediency  of  this  secrecy.  His¬ 
tory  has  shown  that  those  industries  which  kept  secret  their 
processes  of  manufacture  developed  much  more  slowly  than 
other  industries  that  invited  inspection,  criticism  and  research. 

LITERATURE  ON  SUBJECT  VERY  MEAGER 

In  the  early  life  of  the  enamel  brick  industry  one  read  an 
article  once  in  a  while  in  the  clay  journals,  or  heard  a  paper 
read  at  a  convention,  but  no  one  ever  let  go  of  anything  that 
was  of  any  real  value.  In  looking  over  the  Transactions  of 
the  American  Ceramic  Society,  we  find  only  two  papers  on 
this  subject.  One  was  by  L.  E.  Barringer  in  Volume  5,  and 
the  other  by  R.  T.  Stull,  in  Volume  12.  Two  books  have 
been  written  on  the  enamel  brick  industry,  one  published  in 
England  and  the  other  in  this  country.  This  comprises  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  literature  that  we  have  on  the  subject. 

So  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  the  enamel  brick 
industry  is,  comparatively  speaking,  a  new  business.  It  was 
in  1893  that  the  home  product  began  to  replace  the  imported. 
Efforts  had  been  made  to  manufacture  enamel  brick  prior 
to  this  time,  but  with  very  little  success,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  fall  of  1893  that  the  last  imported  brick  were  used  in 
Chicago.  The  growth  of  the  business  since  that  time  has 
been  steady  but  not  as  great  as  the  manufacturers  had  antici¬ 
pated. 

ANNUAL  PRODUCTION  AT  A  STANDSTILL 

That  there  is  a  place  for  enamel  brick  in  the  general  scheme 
of  things  is  denied  by  no  one  and  one  has  just  cause  to  wonder 
why  they  are  not  used  more  extensively.  The  poor  quality 
of  some  of  the  brick  produced  in  the  past  may  have  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  it.  However,  there  are  today,  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  brick  being  made  which  are  the  equal  of  any  like  prod¬ 
uct  anywhere.  The  total  value  of  enamel  brick  produced  in 
the  United  States  has  never  reached  the  million  dollar  mark 
for  any  one  year.  There  are  no  more  factories  today  than 
there  were  fifteen  years  ago.  A  few  have  dropped  out  and 
others  have  taken  their  place,  but  the  total  quantity  produced 
has  not  increased  very  much. 


What  is  the  reason  for  this  state  of  affairs?  The  quality 
of  the  product  has  undoubtedly  something  to  do  with  it. 
Where  people  are  ready  to  pay  the  price  they  can  get  quality, 
but  when  a  low  price  is  looked  for,  quality  is  sure  to  be 
sacrificed.  That  enamel  brick  are  high  priced  cannot  be 
denied  and  this  is  perhaps  the  cause  for  them  not  being  used 
more  than  they  are.  At  least,  this  is  the  reason  given  by  both 
Messrs.  Stull  and  Barringer.  The  high  selling  price  is,  of 
course,  due  to  the  high  manufacturing  costs.  It  is  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  article  to  discuss  the  causes  for  the  high  manu¬ 
facturing  cost  and  to  suggest  a  method  of  manufacture  that 
will  bring  down  this  cost. 

MAKE  ALL  SIZES  AND  SHAPES  IMAGINABLE 

In  the  early  history  of  the  industry  the  competition  was  all 
against  the  imported  English  standard  size  and  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  this  country  started  to  make  this  size.  Then  the 
demand  soon  began  for  the  American  standard  size  and  this 
was  added  to  the  manufacturer’s  line.  To  this  was  soon 
added  the  Norman,  Roman  and  tile.  Stretchers  and  flatters 
in  both  sizes  were  made  along  with  quoins,  double  quoins, 
double  stretchers,  headers  and  double  headers,  together  with 
various  sizes  of  round  edge  and  bullnose,  splays  and  octagons. 
In  fact,  if  there  was  a  size  or  shape  known  to  the  clayworking 
trade  that  was  not  being  manufactured  by  the  enamel  brick 
mefi  it  was  because  it  had  escaped  their  notice. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  manufacturers  of  enamel  brick  were 
trying  to  go  the  rainbow  one  better  in  colors.  Plain  and 
mottled  colors  were  produced.  Anything  an  architect  or 
builder  asked  for  was  attempted.  There  seemed  to  be  no 
relationship  at  all  between  the  selling  end  and  the  manufac¬ 
turing  end.  Orders  were  taken  that  called  for  an  entirely 
new  set  of  dies,  the  cost  of  which  would  about  eat  up  all 
the  profits  from  that  particular  job,  and  these  dies  perhaps 
never  would  be  used  again.  The  remedy  for  all  this  was 
obvious,  but  it  was  not  until  a  year  ago  that  the  manufac¬ 
turers  could  be  assembled  so  as  to  adopt  a  standard  size. 
However,  this  has  now  been  done  and  enamel  brick  are  now 
the  same  size  as  the  standard  set  by  the  American  Face  Brick 
Association.  All  other  sizes  have  been  discarded  and  are 
no  longer  made.  The  Norman  flatter  is  still  made  but  only 
as  a  special  brick.  The  getting  together  and  adoption  of  a 
standard  size  brick  will  do  more  to  putting  the  industry  where 
it  belongs  than  any  one  thing  that  has  been  done  in  the 
business. 

TOO  MUCH  HANDLING  REQUIRED 

Another  reason  for  the  high  price  of  enamel  brick  is  due 
to  the  close  grading  which  is  being  resorted  to.  The  trade 
demands  an  almost  perfect  brick.  The  edges  must  be  true. 
All  corners  must  be  perfect  and  the  face  free  from  checks, 
pin  holes  and  flaws  of  any  kind.  This  means  extra  care,  but 
in  spite  of  this  the  waste  is  higher  than  other  classes  of  clay 
goods.  It  means  more  careful  handling,  more  careful  packing 
for  shipment  and  higher  freight  rate.  If  the  trade  demands 
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such  a  high  quality  of  ware  it  should  be  required  to  pay  for  it. 
The  difference  between  the  first  and  second  quality  brick  can 
be  seen  when  held  in  the  hand,  but  put  these  second  brick  in 
the  wall  and  it  would  take  an  expert  to  differentiate  between 
them  even  from  such  a  short  distance  as  two  feet  away.  But 
one  small  flaw  has  made  it  a  second  quality  brick  and  for  this 
class  of  goods  there  is  very  little  sale. 

It  is  in  the  factory  itself  that  the  changes  should,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  be  made  that  would  cut  the  manufacturing  costs.  The 
present  method  of  manufacturing  entails  a  great  many  hand¬ 
lings  and  wre  all  know  that  there  must  be  a  certain  per¬ 
centage  of  loss  every  time  a  brick  is  handled.  All  of  the 
handling  must  be  done  with  manual  labor.  There  have  been 
very  few  mechanical  means  devised  for  the  handling  of  brick 
in  the  process  of  manufacture. 

TWO  GENERAL  PROCESSES  OF  MANUFACTURE 

The  methods  of  manufacture  that  are  issued  for  making 
enamel  brick  may  be  divided  into  two  general  classes,  the 
one-burn  and  the  two-burn  process.  In  the  second  burn 
process  the  brick  are  made  either  stiff  mud  or  repressed  or 
dry  pressed  and  then  burned  at  a  low  fire.  They  are  next 
drawn  and  taken  to  the  enamel  room  where  the  slip  and  glaze 
are  applied.  The  brick  are  then  returned  to  the  kiln  and 
burned  again.  Of  course,  this  is  the  most  expensive  method. 
The  claim  has  been  made  that  with  this  process  more  first 
quality  brick  may  be  obtained.  However,  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  much  of  this  pretention.  The  only  claims  that  will 
stand  are  that  it  is  easier  to  fit  a  slip  and  glaze  to  a  biscuited 
body  than  to  a  raw  body;  that  it  makes  a  very  nice  square 
brick  and  that  some  clays  that  could  not  be  used  by  the  stiff 
mud  process  could  be  used  in  the  dry  press  method.  Against 
this,  we  have  the  extra  handling  with  its  accompanying 
waste,  the  extra  fuel  required  to  burn  the  biscuit  and  the 
additional  investment  in  extra  kilns,  together  with  their  up¬ 
keep. 

There  are  several  ways  of  making  enamel  brick  in  the  so- 
called  one  burn  process.  They  are  first  made  stiff  mud  on  an 
auger  machine  and  cut  to  size  and  then  re-pressed.  The  slip 
may  now  be  applied  or  they  may  be  put  aside  until  they  are 
what  is  called  leather  hard.  Then  the  slip  is  applied.  They 
are  then  sent  thru  the  dryer  and  dried  to  a  bone-dry  state, 
after  which  the  glaze  is  dipped  on,  the  edges  cleaned  and 
the  brick  carried  to  the  kiln  and  set.  The  setting  has  to 
be  done  in  such  a  way  that  the  face  of  the  brick  will  be 
protected  from  the  flame  and  dust  of  the  fire.  Usually  they 
are  set  in  close  benches  two  brick  deep.  The  stretchers 
usually  form  the  casing  with  the  quoins  and  ornamentals 
between.  Care  should  be  taken  in  bonding  the  benches  to¬ 
gether  so  that  they  will  not  roll  in  the  burning.  If  the  brick 
do  move  to  any  considerable  extent,  the  faces  are  liable  to 
come  in  contact  with  each  other,  which  results  in  their  becom¬ 
ing  stuck  together. 

ESSENTIALS  OF  ENAMEL  BRICK  MAKING 

The  first  thing  essential  in  the  manufacture  of  enamel 
brick  is,  of  course,  a  proper  clay.  This  should  be  a  fire  clay 
vitrifying  above  cone  four,  burning  to  a  light  color  and  having 
a  long  vitrification  range.  It  should  be  free  from  such  im¬ 
purities  as  iron  and  lime,  have  low  shrinkage  and  good  dry¬ 
ing  qualities.  The  clay  must  be  ground  somewhat  finer  than 
for  face  brick.  A  stiff  mud  auger  machine  should  be  used 
to  form  the  column  and  the  brick  wire  cut.  There  are  plenty 
of  gpod  auger  machines  on  the  market,  but  care  should  be 
used  in  the  selection  of  a  cutter.  If  the  brick  are  to  be  re¬ 
pressed  the  careful  selection  of  a  cutter  is  not  so  necessary, 
but  where  the  brick  are  to  be  made  by  the  wire  cut  process 
the  cutting  table  is  the  most  important  item.  As  said  before, 
the  edges  have  to  be  stnooth  and  true  and  there  are  not  many 


tables  that  will  cut  a  column  of  clay  and  give  a  true,  smooth 
edge  on  one  end  and  face. 

Where  the  center  of  the  cutting  reel  is  not  very  much  higher 
than  the  column  it  is  possible  to  get  a  good  face,  but  with  , 
a  saw  edge  on  the  end  which  would  make  it  bad  for  a  quoin. 

If  the  center  of  the  cutting  reel  is  considerably  higher  than 
the  column  it  gives  a  good  end  and  a  good  face  for  about 
two-thirds  of  the  cut  but  the  third  that  is  cut  the  last  has  a 
more  or  less  rough  edge.  The  slip  should  be  put  on  to  the 
moving  column  as  it  leaves  the  machine  and  before  it  is  cut. 
This  method  would  save  a  lot  of  handling  with  its  consequent 
breakage  and  waste.  There  have  been  patents  used  on  ap¬ 
pliances  for  veneering  the  columns  of  clay,  but  only  one  is  at 
present  in  practical  operation.  However,  it  is  demonstrated 
that  appliances  can  be  used  for  veneering  the  columns  of  clay. 

BRICK  MUST  BE  ABSOLUTELY  DRY 

After  the  slip  is  applied  and  the  column  cut  into  the  required 
size  and  shape  the  brick  are  loaded  on  ordinary  dryer  cars 
and  dried  to  a  bone-dry  state  in  ordinary  dryers.  It  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  dry  them  bone-dry  for  if  they  are  not,  there 
will  be  considerable  trouble  in  the  burning.  After  drying,  the 
brick  are  taken  to  the  enameling  room  where  the  glaze  is 
either  sprayed  on  or  dipped.  The  spraying  process  would  be 
the  cheaper  both  in  the  saving  of  material  and  labor ;  but 
dipping  will  give  a  more  perfect  face. 

The  next  process,  that  of  burning,  is  perhaps  the  most 
interesting.  It  is  really  the  most  important.  Different  types 
of  kilns  and  different  ways  of  setting  are  used  by  different 
men.  Muffle  kilns,  the  ordinary  up-and-down-draft  potter’s 
kilns,  or  the  ordinary  down-draft  kiln  may  be  used.  The 
down-draft  kiln  may  be  either  round  or  square.  The  brick 
may  be  set  in  saggers,  in  piers  or  in  benches,  but  we  are 
looking  for  a  method  of  manufacture  that  will  bring  down 
the  cost.  To  do  this  it  would  be  worth  while  to  give  the 
burning  question  the  most  consideration  for  it  is  here  that 
the  greatest  saving  can  be  made.  The  more  first  quality  brick 
we  can  get  the  better  we  are  off.  The  great  loss  in  burning 
comes  from  the  cracked  and  warped  brick  and  from  the  coal 
dust  getting  on  the  face.  This  is  due  to  the  method  of  setting 
and  cannot  be  avoided  in  the  present  type  of  kiln.  The  nearer 
the  bottom  of  the  kiln  the  more  waste  there  is,  due  to  the 
weight,  therefore,  if  there  is  a  kiln  where  these  brick  can  be 
set  in  smaller  units,  where  the  weight  on  the  bottom  brick 
would  not  be  great  enough  to  cause  them  to  become  mis¬ 
shapen  and  where  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  set  them  so 
that  the  face  would  have  to  be  protected  from  coal  dust  and 
fire  gases,  we  would  be  getting  nearer  to  ideal  burning  con¬ 
ditions. 

i 

TUNNEL  KILN  WOULD  BE  IDEAL  FOR  BURNING 

Great  claims  are  being  made  for  the  railroad  car  tunnel 
kiln.  The  writer  has  never  seen  one  in  operation  but  has 
read  all  he  could  find  on  the  subject  and  talked  with  a  good 
many  people  that  have  seen  them  in  operation  and  judging 
from  what  he  has  been  able  to  gather  about  this  type  of  kiln 
it  would  appear  that  the  railroad  car  tunnel  kiln  would  come 
nearer  to  giving  a  maximum  percentage  of  first  class  ware 
than  any  other  type  of  kiln. 

To  sum  it  all  up,  the  manufacturers  of  enamel  brick  must 
adopt  a  standard  size  and  shape  and  must  not  attempt  to 
make  too  many  colors.  The  handling  must  be  cut  to  a  min¬ 
imum,  or  better  still,  done  away  with  altogether  as  far  as 
human  hands  are  concerned.  A  kiln  will  have  to  be  adopted 
that  will  give  a  maximum  percentage  of  first  class  ware  with 
a  minimum  cost  of  operation.  President  Stull  in  his  annual 
address  before  the  American  Ceramic  Society  said,  “The  time 
will  come  when  brick  will  be  made  automatically  without 
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being  touched  with  human  hands  thruout  the  process  of  man-  gested  in  this  paper  for  the  manufacturer  of  enamel  brick 
ufacture.”  He  is  undoubtedly  right  and  the  methods  sug-  would  be  the  right  step  in  this  direction. 


NO  SIGN  of  GENERAL  PRICE  SLUMP  in  EAST— TIE- 
UP  or  DELIVERIES  FORCING  PRICES  UPWARD 


p  RICE  SHRINKAGES  in  certain  wholesale  lumber  groups 
put  new  hope  in  many  minds  the  week  beginning  June  28 
that  lower  building  costs  at  last  were  near  at  hand,  says  the 
Dow  Service  daily  building  reports  of  July  3. 

Fundamentally  there  is  nothing  in  the  entire  basic  building 
material  or  supply  market  that  warrants  anything  but  further 
price  advances.  Altho  building  construction  practically  stands 
still  today  awaiting  the  arrival  of  long  overdue  building  ma¬ 
terials,  there  is  no  sign  of  a  general  price  slump.  On  the 
contrary,  the  tie-up  of  deliveries  is  slowly  but  certainly  forc¬ 
ing  autumn  and  spring  building  material  prices  upward,  even 
in  lumber,  which  has  recently  shown  some  recession  on  cer¬ 
tain  lines. 

The  reason  for  higher  building  costs  between  September 
and  at  least  May  of  next  year  is  that  just  as  soon  as  the 
materials  at  the  mills  can  be  shipped  with  any  degree  of 
regularity  to  the  consuming  centers  of  the  country  there  will 
develop  the  long  expected  stampede  for  building  com¬ 
modities.  Demand  always  controls  price  and  when  supply 
is  limited  it  goes  up.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  some  over-sup¬ 
ply  at  mill  centers  when  compared  with  what  was  on  hand 
in  the  same  centers  at  this  time  a  year  ago,  but  let  the  chan¬ 
nels  of  out-go  permanently  reopen  and  these  stocks  will  melt 
almost  within  a  fortnight  or  two  and  bare  bins  will  be  the 
rule  once  more. 

Manufacturers  know  that  the  potential  building  construction 
market  is  far  beyond  their  present  abilities  to  supply.  Con¬ 
tractors  know  that,  also.  That  is  why  forward  ordering,  sub¬ 
ject  to  price  at  time  of  delivery,  is  so  much  greater  than 
manufacturers  are  willing  to  accept.  Instructions  to  sales 
forces  in  many  departments,  even  including  lumber,  read 
“Before  quoting  prices  to  your  customers  write  or  wire  for 
our  quotations,”  which  letter  was  sent  to  the  salesmen  of  one 
large  cement  company  on  June  30. 

QUOTE  PURPOSELY  PROHIBITIVE  PRICES 

Many  of  the  prices  quoted  in  the  building  material  market 
today  are  not  actual  sales  prices.  They  are  purposely  pro¬ 
hibitive  quotations  simply  because  the  manufacturers  do  not 
want  any  more  business.  When  ordinary  domestic  oak  floor¬ 
ing  costs  the  consumer  as  much  as  the  best  Philippine  mahog¬ 
any,  he  begins  to  obtain  a  fair  idea  of  the  full  penalty  the 
prospective  home  builder  of  1921  and  1922  will  be  forced  to 
pay  as  the  price  of  indifference  of  authorities  to  the  fuel  and 
transportation  needs  of  the  building  industry  in  1920. 

Brick  is  fairly  plentiful,  but  there  is  no  material  in  this 
market  with  which  to  lay  it  and  from  week  to  week  there 
seems  to  be  less  relief  in  sight.  Sand  and  gravel  are  plenti¬ 
ful  but  reinforcement  and  cement  is  slack  on  supply  and  the 
market  wanes  and  waits. 

The  price  drops  in  lumber  are  distinctly  due  to  artificial 
causes.  They  cannot  continue  because  the  mills  have  been 
forced  to  close.  Probably  half  of  the  lumber  mills  are  oper¬ 
ating  on  reduced  schedules.  Maybe  a  third  are  closed  down 
entirely.  Out  of  sixty  mills  operated  by  one  company  fifteen 
are  closed  and  the  remainder  are  operating  fifty  hours  a  week 
instead  of  operating  day  and  night  shifts  seven  days  a  week. 
Competent  authorities  say  that  the  lumber  price  peak  was 
reached  three  months  ago,  that  the  valley  of  price  reduction 


has  been  reached  and  that  from  now  on  prices  will  begin  to 
climb.  The  cutting  was  due  to  wholesalers  being  caught  short 
in  the  face  of  credit  curtailments.  They  have  since  made 
their  readjustments.  Hardwoods  have  not  had  so  big  a  drop 
because  hardwood  supplies  are  becoming  exhausted,  but  the 
soft  woods  now  beginning  to  come  from  the  Pacific  slope 
will  be  in  supply  for  centuries  but  at  higher  prices. 

DELIVERIES  STILL  IMPOSSIBLE 

Price  concessions  as  far  as  they  could  be  traced  last  week 
were  entirely  for  spot  business,  but  takers  were  scarce.  The 
tendency  is  to  prefer  deliveries  to  price  shading.  Deliveries 
are  still  impossible  and  price  shading  occurs  only  where  in¬ 
ferior  material  is  to  be  cleared.  On  the  nominal  lists  now 
quoted  there  was  not  a  single  change  reported  up  to  the 
close  of  the  market.  The  experienced  trade  know  that 
price  peak  for  general  building  materials  has  not  yet  been 
reached.  It  only  awaits  the  arrival  of  material. 

&  £  & 

Car  Shortage  /Getting  Worse 

Instead  of  getting  better,  the  transportation  situation  in 
the  United  States  is  growing  from  worse  to  “pitiable.”  Re¬ 
ports  on  the  car  shortage  for  the  week  ending  June  8  show 
that  the  net  shortage  has  increased  28  per  cent,  since  the 
second  week  in  May.  The  deficit  in  box  cars  is  greater  by 
some  13,000,  gondolas  nearly  2,000,  hoppers  nearly  5,000,  flat 
cars  2,000  and  stock  cars  approximately  1,000.  The  only 
improvement  that  is  shown  in  the  car  situation  is  a  slight 
increase  in  the  number  of  refrigerator  cars. 

With  the  coming  of  fall,  crops  must  be  moved  and  coal 
requirements  reach  a  greater  figure,  and  it  is  anticipated 
that  unprecedented  chaos  in  transportation  problems  will  be 
precipitated  unless  something  is  done  quickly. 

Not  only  is  industry  facing  such  an  insurmountable  car 
shortage,  but  pending  increases  in  freight  rates  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  granted  some  time  between  now  and  September  1. 
Indications  point  to  a  liberal  increase  of  perhaps  25  to  30 
per  cent.  Whether  brick  and  tile  will  be  included  in  this 
increase  or  not  every  effort  should  be  made  to  move  all 
the  goods  possible  that  manufacturers  have  on  hand  now. 
The  advisability  of  purchasing  fuel,  supplies  and  equipment 
now  is  also  obvious. 

&  £ 

Tile  Manufacturers  join  Association 

The  following  manufacturers  have  joined  the  Hollow  Build¬ 
ing  Tile  Association  recently:  Beatrice  Brick  Works,  Beatrice, 
Nebr. ;  Clark  Manufacturing  Co.,  Owensboro,  Ky. ;  The  Dia¬ 
mond  Brick  Co.,  Oak  Hill,  Ohio;  Hamilton  Brick  &  Tile  Co., 
Mt.  Savage,  Md. ;  Lake  Union  Brick  &  Fire  Proofing  Co.,  Seat¬ 
tle,  Wash.;  W.  E.  Martin  &  Sons,  Inc.,  LeClaire,  Iowa;  Miller 
and  Sons,  Clermont,  Iowa. 

Plans  for  the  Hollow  Building  Tile  Association  advertising 
for  the  coming  year  have  been  made  and  approved  recently 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  above  Association. 

The  list  of  publications  has  been  enlarged  somewhat  and  the 
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choice  improved  and  strengthened  by  several  new  mediums. 
Based  on  the  results  obtained  from  last  year’s  campaign  it  is 
expected  that  much  larger  returns  will  result  especially  since 
the  association  will  have  the  cumulative  effect  of  last  year’s 
advertising.  The  following  publications  have  been  chosen : 

General  publications :  American  Magazine,  Delineator,  Hol¬ 
land’s  Magazine,  House  and  Garden,  House  Beautiful,  Literary 
Digest,  Red  Book. 

Farm  publications :  Breeder’s  Gazette,  Country  Gentleman, 
Dairy  Farmer,  Farm  Journal,  Hoard’s  Dairyman,  Progressive 
Farmer. 

Class  publications :  American  City,  Building  and  Building 
Management,  Engineering  News  Record,  Journal  of  American 
Banker’s  Association,  National  Real  Estate  Journal. 

Building  publications:  American  Builder,  Builders  Journal, 
Building  Age,  National  Builder,  Permanent  Builder. 

Dealers’  publications:  Building  Supply  News,  Lumber,  Re¬ 
tail  Coalman. 

Architectural  publications:  Architectural  Forum,  Architect¬ 
ural  Record,  Architectural  Review,  Western  Architect. 

it  it  it 

Iowa  College  Issues  Pottery  Booklet 

Bulletin  581,  which  is  an  official  publication,  published 
by  the  Engineering  Experiment  Station  of  the  Iowa  State 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  was  issued  under 
date  of  June  23,  1920.  It  is  a  thirty-four  page  pamphlet 
devoted  to  “Possibilities  of  Pottery  Manufacture  from  Iowa 
Clays,”  and  was  prepared  by  W.  G.  Whitford  and  O.  J. 
Whittemore. 

The  opening  paragraphs  of  the  book  state,  “Clay  is  being 
used  in  an  ever  increasing  number  of  schools,  public  and 
private,  for  all  sorts  of  instruction,  from  kindergarten 
modeling  to  actual  pottery  making  in  the  upper  grades. 
Pottery  making  in  Iowa  by  kindergarten,  grade  and  high 


school  students  and  club  women  can  be  carried  on  without 
a  great  outlay  for  equipment. 

“There  is  a  great  variety  of  clays  well  distributed  over 
Iowa  and  a  large  number  of  clay  products  plants  where 
clay  may  be  obtained  and  the  burning  of  clay  accomplished. 
In  fact,  conditions  are  so  favorable,  that  interesting,  artistic 
and  educational  work  could  be  carried  on  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  at  present. 

“Representative  clays  from  all  sections  of  the  state  were 
tested  in  the  course  of  this  investigation  and  the  available 
supplies,  together  with  their  properties,  especially  as  con¬ 
cerns  their  adaptability  to  modeling  or  pottery  manufacture, 
are  brought  out  in  detail.  The  results,  showing  general 
character,  working,  drying,  and  burning  properties  of  each, 
are  presented  in  tabular  form.” 

The  book  goes  on  to  tell  of  the  different  types  of  clays 
used,  their  various  properties  and  method  of  manufacture. 
Formulas  for  glazes  used  are  also  given. 

£«  it  it 

C.  B.  M.  A.  Officials  to  Meet  August  24 

Plans  for  a  full  board  of  directors’  meeting  of  the  Common 
Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  America  are  being 
completed  by  Ralph  P.  Stoddard,  secretary-manager.  The 
meeting  will  mark  the  mid-summer  gathering  between  con¬ 
ventions.  The  purpose  of  this  particular  meeting  will  be 
to  review  advertising  activities  of  the  last  six  months.  The 
meeting  is  scheduled  for  August  24  at  Chicago. 

it  it  it 

Illinois  Graduates  Six  Ceramists 

Among  the  162  Bachelor  of  Science  Degrees  that  were 
granted  to  students  of  the  College  of  Engineering  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  in  June,  there  were  six  granted  in 
ceramic  engineering. 


NOTES  from  the  NATION’S  CAPITOL 


TT7ASHINGTON,  d.  c.,  has  assumed  its  summer  aspect, 
and  with  warmer  weather  has  come  a  general  cur¬ 
tailment  in  matters,  governmental  and  otherwise,  until  the 
period  for  more  intensive  activities  in  the  fall.  At  the  same 
time,  certain  matters  are  now  receiving  a  prominent  share 
of  attention,  and  foremost  among  them  is  the  matter  of 
coal. 

The  situation  in  the  line  of  coal  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion  is  far  from  satisfactory.  Despite  the  virtual  embargo 
on  the  exportation  of  bituminous  coal  as  ordered  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  effective  June  24,  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  is  frank  in  its  comment  that  a  coal 
shortage  during  the  coming  winter  is  very  probable.  It  is 
held  that  the  curtailment  in  production  is  due  primarily  to 
a  shortage  in  coal  cars,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  car 
supply  at  the  mines  in  the  East  is  under  4'0  per  cent,  of 
normal;  the  recent  priority  orders  of  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  while  helping  the  situation  in  this  respect 
have  met  with  a  series  of  protests  on  the  part  of  various 
industrial  interests.  The  order  diverts-  open-top  cars  to 
coal-carrying  service,  and  it  is  pointed  out  that  this  will  re¬ 
sult  in  the  retarding  of  numerous  road-building  projects,  and 
with  respect  to  building  materials  and  housing  shortage,  will 
make  conditions  all  the  more  acute.  Freight  conditions  in 
line  of  congestion  are  not  of  a  character  to  be  with  us  for 
a  day,  a  month,  or  a  year;  it  is  likely  that  it  will  take  a 


number  of  years  in  righting  the  situation,  just  as  it  took 
a  number  of  years  to  bring  matters  to  their  present  deplor¬ 
able  status. 

it  it  it 

Preliminary  reports  from  the  Senate  Special  Committee 
on  Reconstruction  and  Production  indicate  that  the  work 
of  this  body,  now  under  way,  may  result  in  material  good 
in  the  line  of  proper  legislation,  when  Congress  meets  again, 
to  relieve  and  assist  the  building  industry.  This  committee, 
based  upon  its  findings,  will  recommend  to  Congress  such 
constructive  means  as  deemed  advisable  of  remedying  the 
present  shortage  of  homes,  as  well  as  buildings  of  other 
character.  Headquarters  of  the  committee  at  the  present 
time  are  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  the  home  of  Senator  William 
M.  Calder,  of  New  York,  who  heads  the  body.  Plans  for 
an  extensive  investigation  of  all  phases  of  the  situation  are 
now  being  developed. 

it  it  it 

The  United  States  Shipping  Board,  Washington,  recent! 
found  it  necessary  to  purchase  coal  in  the  open  market: 
bunker  coal,  obtainable  under  contract  at  about  $7  a  ton,  is 
said  to  be  costing  the  Board  $18  a  ton — if  this  is  what  the 
Government  is  paying,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  what 
the  prospects  are  in  the  matter  of  price,  and  stability,  for 
brick  plants,  potteries  and  other  ceramic  manufactories! 


C.  B.  M.  A.  of  A.  MAKES  BIG  GAINS 

in  MEMBERSHIP 

With  Over  Four  Hundred  Members  from  All  Parts  of  the  Nation ,  This 
Organization  Now  Has  the  Distinction  of  Being  the  Largest  Clay  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Both  in  Membership  Numbers  and  in  Annual  Production 


A  LTHO  IT  HAS  THE  LARGEST  NUMBER  of  manu- 
Tz,  facturers  of  any  of  the  branches  of  the  clayworking  in¬ 
dustry,  the  common  brick  industry  a  few  years  ago  was  not 
represented  by  any  organization.  However,  just  two  years 
ago — to  be  exact,  on  June  26,  1918 — there  was  organized  in 
Chicago  a  Common  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of 
America.  At  that  time  but  very  few  manufacturers  had  joined 
the  association.  The  organization  was  made  during  war  times 
and  at  that  time  it  was  pointed  out  that  while  face  brick,  pav¬ 
ing  brick,  hollow  tile,  and  other  branches  of  the  clay  prod¬ 
ucts  manufacturing  industry  were  well  organized  with  author¬ 
ity  to  obligate  the  members  of  such  an  association  to  whatever 
extent  was  deemed  necessary  and  the  promulgating  of  a  com¬ 
mon  plan  to  force  a  recognition  of  the  value  of  day  products 
in  the  existing  crisis,  the  common  brick  industry  was  thoroly 
disorganized,  for  the  most  part,  and  was  a  monkey  wrench  in 
the  machine.  From  that  time  on  an  earnest  effort  has  been 
made  to  get  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  common  brick  production 
of  the  United  States. 

The  great  need  for  a  strong  association  is  made  evident 
in  several  ways.  For  instance,  in  1900  there  were  some  6,400 
brick  plants  reporting  to  thft  United  States  Geological  Survey. 
In  1904  this  number  dropped  to  5,500.  In  1909  there  were 
but  5,000  plants,  and  this  number  dropped  down  to  3,500 
in  1914.  According  to  the  best  information  available  there 
has  been  a  considerable  reduction  since  1914  and  the  number 
of  common  brick  plants  known  in  1920  amounts  to  only  1,700. 
These  figures  show  a  tendency  of  the  common  brick  manu¬ 
facturer  becoming  rapidly  extinct. 

IS  COMMON  BRICK  TO  BECOME  A  SPECIALTY? 

Again,  if  you  will  look  at  the  production  figures,  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  reports  for  the  year  1909  a  common 
“brick  production  of  nine  billion.  This  dropped  to  seven  bil¬ 
lion  in  1914  and  still  further  to  five  billion  in  1917.  This  is 
the  absolute  tendency  of  the  common  brick  industry.  How¬ 
ever,  with  normal  conditions,  plants  become  too  many  for  the 
demand  and  there  must  again  be  a  cutting  off  and  both  the 
number  of  plants  and  the  common  brick  production  will  grow 
shorter  and  shorter  until,  as  Allen  E.  Beals  of  The  Dow 
Service,  has  stated,  “Unless  something  is  done  to  stimulate 
the  demand  for  common  brick,  it  will  soon  pass  as  a  basic 
material  and  become  a  specialty.” 

A  comparison  of  the  comparative  use  of  the  three  main 
building  materials,  lumber,  cement  and  common  brick,  would 
show  how  insignificant  a  part  common  brick  plays  in  building 
•construction.  This  is  the  status  of  the  common  brick  indus¬ 
try  despite  the  fact  that  as  a  building  material  it  excels  both 
lumber  and  cement.  The  only  reason  that  lumber  is  used  so 
•extensively  is  simply  that  advertising  and  promotion  has 
made  it  popular.  The  commanding  position  taken  by  cement 
in  building  is  merely  due  to  the  fact  that  money  has  been 
spent  liberally  in  publicity  work. 

The  remedy  then  for  the  common  brick  industry  is  quite 


obvious.  The  public  must  be  educated  to  the  advantages  and 
economy  in  the  use  of  this  choice  material.  The  very  facts 
that  seem  so  obvious  and  simple  to  us  who  are  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  are  practically  unknown  to  the  general  public.  It  is  a 
revelation  to  observe  the  ignorance  people  have  concerning 
the  use  of  common  brick,  its  advantages,  and  the  economy 
of  its  use  compared  with  other  building  materials.  The  un¬ 
enlightenment  of  the  general  public  on  the  last  named  point 
is  most  accentuated. 

CARRIES  ON  ACTIVE  PROMOTIONAL  CAMPAIGN 

Besides  representing  the  common  brick  manufacturers  of 
this  country  in  important  legislative  matters  and  in  business, 
the  association  has  taken  upon  itself  the  important  task  of 
carrying  on  a  promotional  campaign  in  behalf  of  common 
brick.  To  cover  the  cost  of  maintaining  association  head¬ 
quarters,  preparing  booklets  that  make  simpler  the  use  of 
common  brick,  and  for  carrying  on  an  advertising  campaign 


Comparative  Use  of  Well-known 
Building  Materials. 


Chart  Showing  Comparative  Use  of  Lumber,  Cement  and 

Common  Brick. 

thru  the  use  of  space  in  popular  and  class  magazines,  a  small 
charge  of  six  cents  per  thousand  brick  manufactured  is  made 
to  each  member.  This  small  assessment  amounts  to  less  than 
three-tenths  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  average  selling  cost  of 
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Geographical  Location 
of  Membership  of 
Common  Brick  Manufacturers 
Association  of  America 


common  brick.  This  is  not  an  expense  but  is  a  legitimate 
item  of  cost.  Already  two  very  valuable  books  have  been 
prepared  and  published  by  the  association  entitled,  “Brick — 
How  to  Build  and  Estimate,”  and  the  other,  “Brick  for  the 


Average  Man’s  Home,”  which  was  described  in  the  June  29 
issue  of  Brick  and  Clay  Record.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  worthiness  of  these  undertakings. 

Just  a  little  over  a  year  ago  the  organization  wras  very 
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fortunate  in  securing  for  its  secretary-manager  Ralph  P.  Stod¬ 
dard.  Mr.  Stoddard’s  tireless  efforts  and  thoroly  imbued  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  the  work  he  is  undertaking,  together  with  his 
pleasing  personality  is  largely  responsible  for  the  rapid  growth 


and  success  of  the  association  thus  far. 

During  the  year  Mr.  Stoddard  has  been  with  the  associa¬ 
tion,  he  has  visited  nearly  every  brick  center  in  the  United 
States  'and  met  practically  every  large  common  brick  manu- 
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facturer.  The  result  of  these  meetings  has  been  a  rapid  growth 
of  the  association  so  that  nearly  all  of  the  large  manufacturers 
and  a  good  many  smaller  ones  are  now  members  of  the  organi¬ 
zation.  About  a  year  ago  the  number  was  perhaps  less  than 
one  hundred  and  the  annual  production  represented  by  these 
members  was  considerably  less  than  half  of  the  total  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  industry.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  membership 
list  has  grown  so  that  there  are  at  this  writing  408  manufac¬ 
turers  of  common  brick  representing  most  of  the  annual 
production  of  this  product. 

MEMBERSHIP  WELL  DISTRIBUTED  OVER  UNITED  OTATES 

Owing  to  the  extensive  area  of  the  United  States,  these 
manufacturers,  when  plotted  on  a  map  such  as  accompanies 
this  article,  become  lost  and  the  number  seems  to  fade  into 
insignificance.  However,  when  the  parts  of  the  country  where 
clay  is  found  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  common  brick 
and  the  centers  of  population  are  considered,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  membership  is  well  distributed  thruout  the  entire 
country  and  well  balanced  with  respect  to  density  of  popula¬ 
tion.  The  following  is  a  list  of  members  up  to  June  15,  1920: 

MEMBERSHIP  LIST 

L.  L.  Stephenson,  Lovick,  Ala. 

Excelsior  Brick  Co.,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Jenkins  Brick  Co.,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Ft.  Smith  Brick  and  Tile  Co..  Ft.  Smith,  Ark. 

Jacob  Truschel,  Ft.  Smith,  Ark. 

Hope  Brick  Works,  Hope,  Ark. 

C.  A.  Stuck  and  Sons,  Jonesboro,  Ark. 

Bakersfield  Sandstone  Brick  Co.,  Bakersfield,  Calif 
Thompson  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Eureka,  Calif. 

Craycroft  Brick  Co.,  Fresno,  Calif. 

S.  P.  Brick  Co.,  Fresno,  Calif. 

Chamberlain  Brick  Co.,  Long-  Beach',  Calif. 

Southwestern  Brick  Co.,  Long  Beach.  Calif. 

K.  &  K.  Brick  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Los  Angeles  Brick  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

Metallic  Brick  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Simons  Brick  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Standard  Brick  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Holt  and  Gregg,  Redding,  Calif. 

Sacramento  Transportation  Co.,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

Union  Brick  Co.,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

McNear  Brick  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

San  Jose  Brick  Co.,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

H.  Garber.  Santa  Anna,  Calif. 

Coleman  Brick  &  Lime  Co!,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

Pai’ker  Brick  Co.,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

Geo.  W.  B.  Hettler,  Alamosa,  Colo. 

The  Denver  Clay  Products  Co.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Denver  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Longmont  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Longmont,  Colo. 

American  Brick  Co.,  Berlin,  Conn. 

J.  H.  Connley,  Berlin,  Conn. 

Aetna  Brick  Co..  East  Berlin,  Conn. 

R.  O.  Clark  and  Son  Brick  Co.,  East  Berlin,  Conn. 

Charter  Oak  Brick  Co.,  Elmwood.  Conn. 

Park  Brick  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

C.  P.  Merwin  Brick  Co.,  Kensington,  Conn. 

J.  C.  Lincoln,  Middletown,  Conn. 

The  Tuttle  Brick  Co.,  Middletown,  C<jnn. 

Donnelly  Brick  Co.,  New  Britain.  Conn. 

H.  Coady  O’Neill.  New  Haven,,  Conn. 

Stiles  and  Hart  Brick  Co.,  North  Haven,  Conn. 

Stiles  and  Reynolds  Brick  Co.,  North  Haven,  Conn. 

T.  L.  Stiles  and  Son  Brick  Co.,  North  Haven,  Conn. 

Berlin  Brick  Co.,  Torrington,  Conn. 

Washington  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Washington,  D.  v.. 
West  Bros.  Brick  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dolores  Brick  Co..  Molino,  Fla. 

Georgia  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Georgia-Carolina  Brick  Co.,  Augusta,  Ga. 

Cherokee  Brick  Co.,  Macon,  Ga. 

Adam  Arnold,  Thomasville,  Ga. 

Alton  Brick  Co.,  Alton,  Ill. 

M.  Heckard  and  Sons,  Canton,  Ill. 

Bach  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Builders  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Calumet  Brick  Co..  Chicago.  Ill. 

Carey  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Chicago  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Illinois  Brick  Co..  Chicago,  Ill. 

National  Brick  Co..  Chicago,  Ill. 

Tuthill  Building  Material  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Col’insville  Press  Brick  Co..  Collinsville,  III. 

Acme  Br.ick  Co.,  Danville,  Ill. 

Western  Brick  Co.,  Danville,  Ill. 

Decatur  Brick  Mfg.  Co.,  Decatur,  Ill. 

Richards  Brick  Co.,  Edwardsville,  Ill. 

Lombard  Brick  and  Tile  Co..  Lombard.  II1. 

Marion  Pressed  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Marion,  Ill. 

Peoria  Brick  ar<*  Tile  Co.,  Peoria,  Ill. 

Samuel  Anderson  and  Sons,  Taylorville,  Ill. 

Gem  City  Pr~ss  Brick  Co.,  Quincy,  Ill. 

Barr  Clay  Co.,  Streator,  Ill. 

Streator  Brick  Co..  Streator,  Ill. 

Bloomfield  Brick  Co.,  Bloomfield.  Ind. 

Standard  Brick  Co.,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 


Standard  Brick  Mfg.  Co.,  Evansville.  Ind. 

Ft.  Wayne  Brick  Co..  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

Brooklyn  Brick  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Loogootee  Fire  Clay  Prod.  Co.,  Loogootee,  Ind. 

U.  S.  Brick  Co.,  Tell  City,  Ind. 

Centerville  Brick  Co.,  Centerville,  Iowa. 

Boone  Brick,  Tile  &  Paving  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Flint  Brick  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Gladbrook  Pressed  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Gladbrook,  Iowa. 
Standard  Clay  Products  Co.,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa. 

Morey  Clay  Products  Co.,  Ottumwa,  Iowa. 

Tom  Green  Brick  Co.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Coffeyville  Vit.  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Coffeyville,  Kansas. 
Independence  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Independence,  Kansas. 
Iola  Brick  Co.,  Iola.  Kansas. 

Union  Brick  Co..  Iola.  Kansas. 

Broering  and  Meier,  Covington,  Ivy. 

Busse  Brick  Co.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Kleymeyer-Klutey  Brick  &  Tile  Works,  Henderson,  Ky. 
Lexington  Brick  Co.,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Coral  Ridge  Clay  Products  Co  .  Louisville,  Ky. 

Progress  Press  Brick  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Southern  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Standard  Brick  Co.,  Mayfield,  Ky. 

Aug.  H.  Schneider,  Nicholasville,  Ky. 

Hill  &  Karnes  Brick  Co.,  Paducah.  Ky. 

Paducah  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Paducah,  Ky. 

Baton  Rouge  Brick  Yard,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Geo.  Milholand,  Franklin,  La. 

Delatte  and  Lagrange.  Inc.,  Lake  Charles,  La. 

Bruce  Frizzell,  Monroe,  La. 

Salmen  Brick  &  Lumber  Co.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Salmen  Brick  &  Lumber  Co.,  Slidell.  La. 

Winnfield  Brick  Works.  Winnfield,  La. 

Thibodeaux  Brick  Works.  Thibodeaux,  La. 

Baltimore  Brick  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Clay  Products  Mfg.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Boston  Brick  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

New  England  Brick  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Spiers  Brick  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

East  Bridgewater  Brick  Co.,  East  Bridgewater,  Mass. 
Fitchburg  Brick  Co.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Robt.  E.  Pray  and  Co.,  Greenfield,  Mass. 

Holyoke  Brick  Co..  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Howes  Brick  Co.,  Northampton,  Mass. 

North  Adams  Brick  Co.,  North  Adams.  Mass. 

BrimfieVl  Brick  Co.,  Palmer,  Mass. 

Springfield  Brick  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

E.  L.  Cook,  State  Farm,  Mass. 

West  Barnstable  Brick  Co..  West  Barnstable,  Mass. 
Mamer  Brick  Co.,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

Geo.  H.  Clippert  and  Bro.  Brick  Co..  Detroit,  Mich. 
Wm.  Clippert  Brick  Mfg.  Co..  Detroit,  Mich. 

Jacob  Daniel  Brick  Co,  Detroit,  Mich. 

J.  S.  Haggerty,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Mercier  Bryan  Larkins  Brick  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Thornton  Bros.  Brick  Co.,  Rudvard,  Mass. 

Rufus  P.  Morton,  Princeton,  Minn. 

Chaska  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Amory  Brick  Factory,  Amory,  Miss. 

Brookhaven  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Brookhaven.  Miss. 
Booneville  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Booneville,  Miss. 

Corinth  Brick  Co.,  Corinth,  Miss. 

Riverside  Brick  Co.,  Hattiesburg.  Miss. 

Indianola  Brick  Co.,  Indianola,  Miss. 

Currie  Finch  Brick  &  Lumber  Co.,  Jackson,  Miss. 
Laurel  Brick  Works,  Laurel,  Miss. 

L.  C.  Cline,  Macon,  Miss. 

Lockard  Brick  Works,  Meridian,  Miss 
Pontotoc  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Pontotoc,  Miss. 

Higginsville  Brick  &  Tile  Co..  Higginsville,  Mo. 

Builders  Brick  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Universal  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Herman  Brick  Co..  <t.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Alton  Brick  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

American  Press  Brick  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Continental  Brick  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

General  Clay  Products  Corp.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Jersey  City  Clay  Products  Co..  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Co.,  Anaconda,  Mont. 

Butte  Sewer  Pipe  and  Tile  Co..  Butte.  Mont. 

Wm.  Hodkinson  Brick  Co..  Beaver  City,  Nebr. 

Henry  Ohlson  and  Sons,  David  City.  Nebr. 

Geneva  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Geneva.  Nebr. 

Polenski  Bros.  Schellak  &  Co..  Hastings,  Nebr. 

Builders  Brick  Mfg.  Co.,  Hooner,  Nebr. 

Klose  Brick  &  Tile  Co..  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Smith  Brick  Co..  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Seward  Brick  Works,  Seward,  Nebr. 

York  Brick  &  Tile  Co..  York,  Nebr. 

W.  S.  Goodrich,  Epping.  N.  H. 

J.  B.  Proulx  Estate.  Epning,  N.  H. 

Somers  Brick  Co.,  Atlantic  Citv.  N.  J. 

Wm.  Graham  Co.,  F\?ldsboro.  N.  J. 

Joseph  H.  Applegate.  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Donahue  &  Nolan.  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Independent  Brick  Co..  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Trent  Brick  Co.,  Trenton.  N.  J. 

Cary  Brick  Co..  Albany.  N.  Y. 

Ellicott  Brick  Corp.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

North  Collins  Shale  Brick  Co..  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Geo.  W.  Washburn  Co.,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 

Adamo  Bros.,  Coeymans.  N.  Y. 

Dunkirk  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Dunkirk.  N.  Y. 

Jotham  Post.  Glen  Head,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Rose  Bros.,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

Terry  Bros.  Co..  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

Duffney  Brick  Co..  Mechanicsville,  N.  Y. 

William  K.  Hammond,  New  York  City.  N.  Y. 

Rochester  Clay,  Brick  &  Tile  Corp..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Merrick  Brick  Co..  Inc..  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Troy  Brick  Co..  Troy.  N.  Y. 
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Onondaga  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Warner,  N.  Y. 

Josepn  Hleau,  Watervliet,  N.  Y. 

Borden  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

Wayne  Red  Brick  Co.,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

Alliance  Clay  Products  Co.,  Alliance,  Ohio. 

Standard  Stone  &  Brick  Co.,  Bellaire,  Ohio. 

Blair  Brick  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Hyde  Park  Supply  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Mitchell  Brick  Co..  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Queen  City  Shale  Brick  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Metropolitan  Paving:  Brick  Co.,  Canton.  Ohio. 

Cleveland  Builders  Supply  &  Brick  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Medal  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Franklin  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Trimble  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Norwalk  Brick  &  Stone  Co.,  Norwalk,  Ohio. 

Heidecker  Brick  Co.,  Sharonville,  Ohio. 

Collingwood  Brick  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Ohio  Brick  Co..  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Wyandot  Clay  Products  Co.,  Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio. 
Ada  Brick  Co.,  Ada,  Okla. 

Blackwell  Brick  Co.,  Blagjtwell,  Okla. 

Howard  Brick  Co.,  Claremore,  Okla. 

El  Reno  Brick  Co.,  El  Reno.  Okla. 

Choctaw  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  McAlester.  Okla. 

Francis  Vitric  Brick  Co.,  Muskogee,  Okla. 

Muskogee  Vitrified  Brick  Co..  Muskogee,  Okla. 

Standard  Roofing  &  Material  Co.,  Muskogee.  Okla. 
American  Brick  &  Tile  Co..  Oklahoma  City.  Okla. 
Okmulgee  Brick  Co.,  Okmulgee,  Okla. 

Poteau  Brick  Co.,  Poteau,  Okla. 

Sapulpa  Brick  Co.,  Sapulpa,  Okla. 

Sapulpa  Pressed  Brick  Co..  Sapulpa,  Okla. 

Tulsa  Vitrified  Brick  Co.,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

Albany  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Albany,  Ore. 

Corvallis  Brick  &  /Tile  Co.,  Corvallis,  Ore. 

Fairmount  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Monroe,  Ore. 

Forest  Grove  Clay  Products  Co..  Forest  Glrove,  Ore. 

P.  T.  Harbour,  Weston  Brick  Yards,  Weston,  Ore. 
Hidden  Bros.  Brick  Co.,  Vancouver,  Wash. 

L.  E.  Kern,  Portland,  Ore. 

Salem  Tile  &  Mercantile  Co..  Salem,  Ore. 

Standard  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 

B.  L.  Tracy.  Arago,  Ore. 

Lehigh  Brick  Works,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Altoona  Brick  Co..  Altoona,  Pa. 

Liberty  Clay  Products  Co.,  New  Castle,  Pa. 

Alwine  Bros.  Brick  Co..  New  Oxford,  Pa. 

Patton  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Patton,  Pa. 

Estate  of  Joseph  T.  Byrne,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wm.  Conway,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Keystone  Brick  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

F.  Seitters  Sons.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

H.  M.  &  C.  B.  Siner,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Walkers  Mills  Stone  &  Brick  Co..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Glen  Gery  Shale  Brick  Co.,  Reading.  Pa. 

Sharon  Clay  Products  Co.,  Sharon,  Pa. 

Geo.  T.  Dickover  and  Son.  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa. 

Guignard  Brick  Works,  Columbia,  S.  C. 


New  Citico  Brick  Co  ,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Thomas  Simpson,  Columbia,  Tenn. 

Tennessee  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Dyersburg,  Tenn. 

Knoxville  Brick  Co.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Herbert  Fischer  Brick  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

•J.  M.  Creswell,  Milan,  Tenn. 

W.  G.  Bush  and  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Fulcher  Brick  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Whiteselle  Brick  &  Lumber  Co.,  Corsicana,  Texas. 

D’Hanis  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  D’Hanis,  Texas. 

Seco  Press  Brick  Co.,  D'Hanis,  Texas. 

International  Brick  Co.,  El  Paso,  Texas. 

El  Paso  Brick  Co.,  El  Paso,  Texas. 

Cole  Press  Brick  Co.,  Ferris,  Texas. 

Diamond  Press  Brick  Co.,  Ferris,  Texas. 

Ferris  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Ferris.  Texas. 

Globe  Press  Brick  Co.,  Ferris,  Texas. 

Lone  Star  Press  Brick  Co.,  Ferris,  Texas. 

Texas  Press  Brick  Co.,  Ferris,  Texas. 

Sunset  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Gonzales,  Texas. 

C.  W.  Williams  and  Jno.  Sommerville,  Laredo,  Texas. 
Marshall  Brick  Co.,  Marshall,  Texas. 

Mexia  Press  Brick  Co.,  Mexia,  Texas. 

Palmer  Press  Brick  Works,  Palmer,  Texas. 

Standard  Brick  Co.,  Palmer,  Texas. 

Gessel  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Logan,  Utah. 

Ashton  Fire  Brick  &  Tile  Co..  Ogden,  Utah. 

Ogden  Pressed  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Salt  Lake  Press  Brick  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Smithfield  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Smithfield,  Texas. 

Drury  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Essex  Junction,  Vt. 

Watson  Fitzgerald  Co.,  Danville,  Va. 

R.  W.  Payne  and  Sons,  Drake’s  Branch,  Va. 

Adams  Bros.  Paynes  Co..  Lynchburg,  Va. 

Eureka  Brick  Co.,  Inc.,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Nansemond  Brick  Corp.,  Norfolk.  Va. 

Fulton  Brick  Works,  Richmond,  Va. 

Salem  Brick  Co.,  Salem,  Va. 

Everett  Brick  Yard.  Everett.  Wash. 

J.  T.  Davie  Brick  Co.,  Mead.  Wash. 

Builders  Brick  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Lake  Union  Brick  &  Fireproofing  Co.,  Seattle.  Wash. 

Lohse  Brick  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Puget  Sound  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

American  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash. 

Pioneer  Brick  Co.,  Spokane.  Wash. 

Washington  Brick  Lime  and  Sewer  Pine  Co..  Spokane,  Wash. 
Superior  Brick  &  Tile  Co..  Woodenville,  Wash. 

Hidden  Bros.  Brick  Co.,  Vancouver,  Wash. 

Red  Brick  Co..  Williamson.  W.  Va.  ( 

August  Pahl,  Arcadia,  Wis. 

Mormon  Coolie  Brick  Works,  LaCrosse,  Wis. 

Adolph  Woerfel,  Manitowoc,  Wis. 

Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.,  Menominee.  Wis. 

Burnham  Bros.  Brick  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

O.  Zimbal  Brick  Co..  Sheboygan,  Wis. 

Falls  Brick  &  Tile  Co..  Sheboygan  Falls,  Wis. 

Chhs.  C.  Stadler,  Two  Rivers,  Wis. 

Sheridan  Press  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Sheridan,  Wyo. 


mm 


PERMANENT  BUILDINGS  SOCIETY 

DISCUSSES  PUBLICITY  PLANS  at  MEETING 


LAY  PRODUCTS  MANUFACTURERS  of  Iowa 
were  called  to  a  meeting  of  the  Permanent  Buildings 
Society  at  the  Chamberlain  Hotel,  Des  Moines,  on  July  7 
and  8.  This  was  scheduled  to  be  the  annual  get-together 
of  this  organization  and  a  splendid  program  was  accord¬ 
ingly  arranged.  In  fact,  very  few  conventions  have  had 
such  live  and  interesting  topics  to  be  discussed  at  its  as¬ 
sembly.  The  subjects  were: 

Distribution : 

The  Jobber;  How  He  Serves  the  Manufacturer  and 
the  Dealer. 

The  Dealer;  How  He  Cooperates  in  Serving  the 
Manufacturer  and  the  Consumer. 

Electric  Power: 

Its  Extension  of  Service. 

How  It  Has  Proven  Profitable. 

Discussions: 

Electric  Trucking  of  Burned  Products. 

The  Clay  Planer  and  Pit  Economies. 

The  Tunnel  Kiln. 

The  Bonus  as  a  Promoter  of  Efficiency  and  High 
Wages. 

Promotion  of  New  Plants. 


That  this  is  an  interesting,  well  arranged  and  invit¬ 
ing  program,  no  one  can  deny,  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  the  at¬ 
tendance  was  poorer  than  at  the  usual  monthly  meetings. 
All  told  there  were  about  eighteen  manufacturers  on  hand 
but  not  all  of  them  were  present  for  all  the  sessions.  Usually 
there  are  twice  this  many  present  at  the  regular  monthly 
meetings. 

ATTENDANCE  MARRED  BY  DIFFICULTIES 

Many  reasons  were  advanced  for  the  poor  showing. 
Among  them  were  the  inconvenience  of  the  dates  inas¬ 
much  as  they  immediately  followed  the  holidays;  the  labor 
difficulties,  which  some  plants  are  experiencing;  and  some 
were  held  back  on  account  of  the  heavy  rains  which  hit 
many  parts  of  Iowa  on  Wednesday  afternoon. 

Grover  H.  Galvin  advanced  the  theory  that  Iowa  manu¬ 
facturers  were  making  too  much  money  and  were  not  so 
much  interested  in  association  work  on  that  account,  but 
if  business  were  slack  they  would  all  be  on  hand.  At  any 
rate,  while  the  meeting  was  lacking  in  quantity  it  was  com¬ 
pensated  by  the  high  quality,  at  least  with  regard  to  the 
good  looks  of  those  present. 

The  event  seemed  to  be  hoodooed  all  the  way  around. 
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All  the  speakers  were  detained  for  some  reason  or  other. 
Ralph  P.  Stoddard,  secretary-manager  of  the  Common  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association,  was  scheduled  to  talk  but  was 
unexpectedly  called  to  Washington.  Another  party  was 
called  to  Boone  in  an  effort  to  save  a  client  $10,000,  “which 
would  have  been  lost  had  he  not  gone  at  that  time.”  Simi¬ 
larly  other  speakers  found  the  dates  inopportune,  with  the 
result  that  the  entire  program  had  to  be  dispensed  with. 

However,  tho  this  may  seem  to  point  to  a  very  discour¬ 
aging  meeting,  such  was  not  the  case  by  any  means.  En¬ 
thusiasm  and  interest  among  those  present  ran  high.  Per¬ 
haps  Mr.  Galvin  was  correct.  At  any  rate  the  meeting  devel¬ 
oped  into  a  sort  of  “chummy  circle,”  and  more  real  busi¬ 
ness  problems  were  brought  up  than  is  many  times  the 
case  when  the  attendance  is  larger,  which  is  often  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  lesser  inclination  to  pertinent  speaking.  The 
whole  of  Wednesday  afternoon  was  spent  simply  in  in¬ 
formal  discussions  of  manufacturing  problems,  labor  and 
market  conditions  and  highway  improvement. 

TELLS  OF  HOUSE  HE  BUILT 

Fifteen  men  participated  in  the  dinner  and  discussions 
that  followed  it  on  Wednesday  evening.  Outside  of  the 
one  informal  talk  the  evening  was  spent  in  a  round  table 
discussion.  The  chief  event,  however,  was  the  talk  given 
by  Ralph  Teller  of  Des  Moines,  who  told  in  an  interesting 
manner  how  he  and  his  wife  built  a  home  of  brick  backed 
up  with  hollow  tile,  at  a  low  cost.  First,  they  decided  on  the 
type  of  house  to  build  and  then  went  to  an  architect  who 
was  able  to  furnish  the  plans  for  that  very  same  house. 
Next  they  went  to  several  contractors  and  had  cost  esti¬ 
mates  figured  for  the  various  types  of  construction..  All  of 
the  estimates  showed  the  brick  and  tile  house  as  costing 
considerably  more  than  frame  construction.  However,  the 
contract  was  let  for  brick  and  tile  construction.  Upon 
completion  it  was  found  that  the  total  cost  of  the  home  was 
not  as  high  as  two  contractors  had  said  frame  construction 
would  have  come  to. 

NEED  TO  EDUCATE  CONTRACTORS 

This  example  emphasized  the  trouble  existing  today  in 
the  contractor  field.  The  ignorance  on  the  part  of  con¬ 
tractors  in  figuring  costs  where  brick  and  tile  is  used  re¬ 
sults  in  a  disadvantage  to  the  latter  products  and  an  es¬ 
timate  fair  in  comparison  with  frame  construction  is  never 
furnished.  The  need  for  educating  the  contractor  on  the 
figuring  of  brick  and  tile  construction  and  conversion  of 
bricklayers  and  carpenter  contractors  into  contractors  on 
masonry  construction  was  pointed  out  as  imperative  if 
brick  and  tile  is  to  get  a  square  deal. 

C.  B.  Platt  then  spoke  of  the  advertising  plans  to  be  un¬ 
dertaken  for  the  society.  He  exhibited  a  sixteen  page 
booklet  in  embryonic  stage  of  development  which  would 
be  much  on  the  order  of  that  prepared  by  the  national  hol¬ 
low  tile  association  but  which  would  be  more  adapted  to 
Iowa  conditions  and  would  promote  the  trademark  of  the 
Permanent  Buildings  Society,  which  is  “IA-KLA”.  This 
bpok  is  soon  to  be  ready  for  distribution. 

Thursday  morning  -was  spent  in  a  business  session.  A 
paper  written  by  Secretary  Platt  was  read  before  the  body 
at  this  time.  He  mentioned  that  there  were  forty-three 
members  in  the  association  now  and  that  the  membership 
was  exhibiting  a  greater  appreciation  of  association  work 
than  at  any  time  in  the  past. 

TO  PUSH  TRADE-MARKED  PRODUCT 

One  of  the  main  points  dwelled  upon  by  Mr.  Platt  was 
the  publicity  work  of  the  society.  He  urged  that  every 
manufacturer  use  the  trademark  and  endeavor  to  improve 
the  quality  of  his  product  as  much  as  possible.  The  superi¬ 
ority  of  Iowa  clay  products  should  be  emphasized  in  the 


Iowa  market  and  every  effort  should  be  made  to  keep  the 
products  of  Iowa  clay  manufacturers  before  the  attention 
of  Iowa  dealers  and  the  general  public.  He  furthermore 
suggested  the  use  of  road  signs  to  advertise  “IA-KLA”. 

A  representative  of  Iowa  State  College,  Mr.  Galpin,  was 
on  hand  to  discuss  methods  of  testing  drain  tile  and  hollow 
block.  He  stated  that  absorption  tests  were  very  unsatis¬ 
factory  because  o'f  the  variable  nature  of  clays  used  in  the 
different  factories.  A  block  when  indicating  an  absorption 
of  a  certain  per  cent,  may  be  all  right  when  coming  from 
one  factory  but  the  same  product  made  from  another  clay 
and  having  the  same  per  cent,  of  absorption,  may  prove 
totally  unsatisfactory.  It  was  also  thought  unnecessary  to 
make  load  tests  inasmuch  as  all  Iowa  clay  products  were 
plenty  strong  enough. 

TO  STANDARDIZE  A  METHOD  FOR  FREEZING  TEST 

It  was  decided  that  the  freezing  test  would  be  the  best 
one  to  use  in  determining  the  quality  of  clay  products  and 
a  discussion  of  methods  of  determining  the  best  way  to 
make  a  freezing  test  followed.  It  was  suggested  that  a 
standardized  method  be  developed  for  making  this  kind  of 
test. 

A  representative  of  the  Lessing  Advertising  Co.  was  on 
hand  to  tell  some  of  the  plans  for  promoting  the  trade¬ 
mark  of  the  Permanent  Buildings  Society.  He  exhibited 
some  sketches  of  quarter  page  advertising.  Following  the 
discussion  on  this  topic  an  election  of  officers  was  held 
which  resulted  in  the  retention  of  the  entire  executive  body. 
Accordingly,  the  officers  for  the  Permanent  Buildings  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  ensuing  year  are:  President,  C.  C.  Carhart, 
Sheffield;  vice-president,  H.  I.  Moore,  Ft.  Dodge;  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer,  C.  B.  Platt,  Des  Moines;  executive  commit¬ 
tee:  C.  C.  Carhart,  Sheffield;  H.  S.  Vincent,  Ft.  Dodge:  W. 
T.  Goodwin,  Des  Moines;  W.  S.  Eaton,  Washington;  and 
G.  H.  Galvin,  Rockford. 

£  £  it 

Face  Brick  Man  Urges  Car  Relief 

H.  L.  Matz,  of  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce, 
who  is  well  known  in  the  clay  products  industry,  and  L.  F. 
Owen,  representing  the  Chicago  Building  Material  Ex¬ 
change,  went  to  Washington  late  last  week  and  strongly 
urged  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  give  relief 
for  Chicago  from  the  effects  of  the  order  directing  the 
railroads  east  of  the  Mississippi  to  confine  the  use  of  open 
top  car  equipment  almost  entirely  to  the  shipment  of  bitu¬ 
minous  coal. 

Mr.  Owen  declared  that  Chicago  faced  a  shortage  of  ten 
thousand  houses  and  that  investigation  had  disclosed  that 
in  many  instances  from  two  to  five  families  were  living 
under  one  roof.  Thousands  of  building  trade  employes  have 
been  thrown  out  of  work  because  of  the  inability  to  get 
construction  material.  He  asserted  that  he  had  reliable  in¬ 
formation  that  open  top  cars  were  being  used  for  storage 
purposes. 

Mr.  Matz  emphasized  the  need  for  providing  the  people 
of  Chicago  with  food,  shelter  and  clothing. 

£  £  £ 

New  York  “Times”  reports  that  J.  W.  How,  Commission¬ 
er  of  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange,  reported  slight  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  coal  situation  June  30.  He  states  that  J.  B. 
Pratt,  of  the  National  Coal  Association,  sent  out  a  statement 
saying  that  only  slight  improvement  in  car  supply  was  re¬ 
ported  from  coal  fields  June  30  and  that  majority  of  mines 
were  experiencing  difficulty  in  getting  coal  away  from  the 
mines.  He  stated  that  shortage  of  cars  ranged  between  25 
per  cent,  and  50  per  cent,  of  normal  supply. 


MOVES  STORAGE  CLAY 

to  MILL  AUTOMATICALLY 

Soft-Mud  Brick  Manufacturer  Uses  Mechanical  Device 
That  Eliminates  Labor,  Reduces  Cost  and  Simplifies  Hand¬ 
ling  of  Clay  from  Storage  Shed  to  Mixing  Machine 


'  I  '  HERE  ARE  MANY  WAYS  of  regulating  the  move¬ 
ment  of  clay  from  the  banks  to  the  storage  sheds  and 
thence  to  the  mixer,  just  as  there  are  numerous  methods  of 
operating  the  brick  plant,  and  that  some  are  good  and  others 
bad  goes  without  saying.  It’s  easy  enough  to  absorb  profits 
in  exorbitant  costs,  and  to  do  this  doesn’t  take  much  knowl¬ 
edge  or  experience  in  clay-working  and  brick  manufacture. 
But  it  isn’t  quite  so  easy  to  retain  profits  as  they  accrue,  for 
to  accomplish  such  end  itieans  that  production  costs  must  be 
reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  point. 

To  lower  manufacturing  costs  requires  attention  to  every 
phase  of  operation ;  it  demands  a  study  of  conditions  as  they 
exist  and,  where  evidently  subject  to  improvement,  considerate 
thought  as  to  how  this  cqn  be  brought  about.  An  investment 
of  a  few  hundred  dollars,  or  even  a  few  thousand  dollars  here 
and  there  may  result  in  wonderfully  improved  efficiency — not 
only  in  the  matter  of  actual  dollars  saved,  but  the  time  and 
the  labor  so  conserved. 

EMPLOYS  UNIQUE  WAY  OF  HANDLING  CLAY 

Fundamentally,  there  is  one  right  way,  but  not  necessarily 
the  same  way  at  every  plant,  for  local  conditions  and  situa¬ 
tion  have  much  to  do  with  the  adoption  and  installation  of 
operating  methods.  Basic  principles,  however,  count,  and  this, 
today,  infers  an  acute  demand  for  labor-saving  equipment  of 


all  kinds  wherever  it  can  be  utilized  profitably — and  where 
it  can’t  be,  is  growing  to  be  mighty  unusual ;  labor  shortage 
and  high  operating  costs  have  given  an  education  to  many 
a  brick  producer  that  otherwise  he  might  never  have  attained. 

To  dig  and  haul  clay  sounds  very  simple,  and  in  the  exact 
matter  of  process  it  is,  but  to  dig  and  haul  clay  under  the 
best  and  most  economical  methods  requires  more  than  a  pick, 
shovel  and  wheelbarrow.  Modern  machinery  and  equipment 
are  necessary — and  the  up-to-date  brick  manufacturer  knows 
it.  Thus,  there  is  more  than  ordinary  interest  attached  to 
the  plant  that  is  employing  improved  means  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  operation,  and  just  what  is  going  on  is  very  likely 
to  be  useful  to  others  in  the  industry. 

The  plant  of  the  Trent  Brick  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  reflects  the 
enterprise  of  its  head  and  guiding  spirit,  A.  W.  Goulding. 
Since  the  time  of  the  war,  Mr.  Goulding  has  spared  no  ex¬ 
pense  in  the  matter  of  mechanical  equipment,  and  the  result 
is  that  today  the  plant  is  being  operated  with  from  75  to  100 
per  cent,  less  men  than  would  be  necessary  if  labor-saving 
devices  had  not  been  installed. 

This  plant  specializes  in  the  manufacture  of  common  brick 
under  the  soft  mud  process.  From  the  time  that  the  clay  is 
taken  from  the  banks  to  the  removal  of  the  finished  product 
from  the  kiln,  hand-labor  has  been  supplanted  wherever  pos- 


Fig.  2.  End  Pole  to  Which  Pulleys  are  Attached  and  Which 
Guides  Operation  of  the  Machine. 


Fig.  1.  Rear  View  of  Drag  Excavator  Near  Point  of  Dis¬ 
charge.  Note  Iron  Rod  Supports. 
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sible  with  mechanical  methods.  And  the  end  is  not  as  yet 
fully  accomplished,  either,  for  Mr.  Goulding  has  further  plans 
in  view  for  still  greater  efficiency  in  operation. 

TAKING  CLAY  FROM  STORAGE 

Neglecting  different  features  of  operation,  it  is  the  purpose 


Fig.  3.  Showing  Details  of  General  Mechanical  Arrangement 
of  Scoop  and  Chains. 


of  this  article  to  show  the  effective  method  in  use  at  this  plant 
for  handling  clay  from  storage. 

At  the  clay  banks,  adjacent  to  the  plant,  arrangements  have 
been  perfected  for  digging  and  removal  with  the  use  of  a 
large  road  crane,  provided  both  with  clam-shell  and  orange- 
peel  buckets  for  use  as  required.  The  clay  is  hauled  from  this 
point  to  a  storage  shed  of  large  capacity,  which  adjoins  the 
mixing  department. 

This  storage  shed  is  about  150  feet  long  and  50  feet  wide ; 
it  is  open  at  the  sides  and  end  during  the  spring,  summer  and 
fall  seasons,  and  closed  during  the  severe  winter  months — 
and  closed,  incidentally,  after  being  well  stocked  to  permit 
continuous  operation  during  the  period  when  the  clay  banks 
cannot  be  worked. 

Thruout  the  length  of  the  storage  shed,  a  drag  excavator 
of  Schofield-Burkett  type  has  been  installed,  and  this  machine 
handles  the  clay  automatically  as  required,  without  the  need 
for  any  men  to  load  or  guide.  Just  one  man  is  used,  stationed 
at  the  engine  used  for  operating  the  excavator,  throwing  the 
power  on  or  off  as  called  for. 

description  of  machine 

The  accompanying  illustrations  show  this  installation.  Fig. 
1  sets  forth  the  machine  at  rest,  near  the  point  of  discharge. 
This  type  of  -excavator  is  so  well  known  in  the  industry  that 
a  detailed  description  seems  unnecessary.  It  consists  simply 
I  of  a  flat  scoop,  with  end  or  mouth  so  inclined  as  to  dig  and 
throw  back  the  material  into  the  machine  as  it  moves  along. 
The  overhead  frame  work  of  iron  flats  is  provided  with  a 
heavy  spring  to  allow  facility  in  operation,  while  an  iron  rod 
is  attached  at  the  rear,  extending  out  at  the  sides,  to  support 
the  excavator  on  a  track  at  point  of  dumping. 

Wire  cables  are  attached  to  the  machine  at  top  and  bottom, 


the  latter  being  shown  plainly  in  the  illustration.  These 
cables  operate  by  means  of  pulleys,  making  a  complete  loop 
thruout  the  distance  of  the  clay  storage  shed.  The  lower 
cable  extends  from  the  machine  to  pulleys  of  18-inch  diam¬ 
eter  attached  to  a  pole  at  the  end  of  the  shed,  illustrated  in 
Fig.  2 ;  this  cable  is  run  thru  similar  pulleys  attached  to  the 
bottom  chord  of  the  wood  roof  trusses  of  the  structure  on 
its  return,  and  thence  to  the  drum  of  the  hoisting  engine.  The 
cable  attached  to  the  front  chains  of  the  excavator  leads 
directly  to  another  drum  on  the  engine  (Fig.  3).  This  en¬ 
gine  is  located  directly  in  line  with  the  wall  opening,  noticed 
in  Fig.  1,  and  just  far  enough  back  to  be  out  of  range  of  the 
throw  of  the  machine  as  it  discharges. 

OPERATION  OF  MECHANICAL  EXCAVATOR 

From  this  description  of  cable  arrangement,  the  method  of 
operation  is  self-evident.  The  engine  under  direct  pull,  hauls 
the  excavator  to  the  point  of  discharge,  where  it  empties  auto¬ 
matically,  while  under  reverse  operation,  the  excavator  is 
dragged  back  the  desired  distance  for  another  load.  Thru 
the  wall  opening,  the  operator  is  in  full  view  of  the  machine 
at  all  times,  and  guides  it  solely  by  means  of  the  engine 
lever. 

Regardless  of  the  amount  of  clay  in  the  storage  shed,  the 
excavator  does  its  work  as  required.  It  is  hauled  back  for 
a  certain  distance,  then  thrown  into  forward  movement  and 
as  it  travels  it  digs  up  material  and  loads  to  the  limit  of  its 
capacity.  Near  the  point  of  discharge  an  inclined  wood  plat¬ 
form  is  constructed,  with  guide  timbers  on  either  side.  The 
excavator  is  drawn  up  the  platform  with  its  load,  and  as 
the  machine  leaves  the  end  of  this  platform,  it  automatically 


Fig.  4.  Machine  in  Dumping  Position  Which  It  Assumes 

Automatically. 


tips  and  dumps,  supported  by  the  iron  rod  on  the  wood  tim¬ 
ber  guides,  as  set  forth  in  Fig.  4. 

This  is  the  story  of  hauling  from  the  clay  storage  at  the 
plant  of  the  Trent  Brick  Co.  in  a  nutshell,  and  as  will  be 
seen,  in  the  one  operation  is  accomplished  the  digging,  load- 
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mg,  conveying  and  dumping  of  the  material  automatically. 
Of  course,  any  size  of  excavator  as  desired  may  be  used, 
the  machine  here  described  being  of  small  capacity,  or  about 
one  yard,  but  sufficient  to  handle  the  needs  of  the  plant. 

MACHINE  NEED  NOT  BE  OPERATED  CONTINUOUSLY 

1  hat  this  last  statement  is  so  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it 
is  not  necessary  to  operate  the  machine  continuously,  but  only 
at  such  intervals  as  clay  for  mixing  gets  lower — and  then, 
at  instant  notice,  more  material  is  made  available. 

The  excavator  throws  its  load  to  the  floor,  or  a  distance 
of  about  5  ft.,  from  the  timber  guides.  Here  it  is  handled 
by  one  or  two  men,  who  give  it  a  sprinkling  of  high-grade 
coal  dust,  so  useful  in  the  burning,  and  push  it  on  to  a  con¬ 
veyor  belt.  This  belt,  about  12  in.  in  width,  operates  at  a 
distance  of  6  to  8  in.  below  the  floor,  with  an  opening  of  a 
few  inches  in  the  floor,  the  entire  run  of  the  belt,  thru  which 
the  clay  falls.  This  belt  is  of  rubber,  provided  with  rope 
on  edge  to  retain  the  material  as  it  moves  along.  The  con¬ 
veyor  leads  direct  to  the  mixing  and  pugging  machine,  un¬ 
loading  continuously  and  automatically. 

From  this  brief  description  of  subsequent  operation,  it  will 
be  seen  how  efficient  this  phase  of  operation  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  at  the  plant,  and  how  the  excavator  and  its  work¬ 
ing  have  made  it  possible. 

In  discussing  the  matter  with  Mr.  Goulding,  he  mentions 
the  labor  saving  made  possible  thru  the  use  of  the  excavator, 
which  eliminates  the  necessity  for  anywhere  from  two  to  four 
or  five  men ;  the  remarkable  economy  in  operation,  for  the 
hoisting  engine  is  really  in  service  but  a  small  fraction  of 
time  at  each  complete  period  of  haul ;  and,  the  great  value 
of  the  machine  in  rainy  weather  and  in  the  winter  season. 

CLAY  STORAGE  SHED  OF  INESTIMABLE  VALUE 

With  regard  to  this  latter  condition,  the  clay  storage  shed 
plus  the  excavator  have  proved  of  inestimable  value,  for  re¬ 
gardless  of  weather  circumstances,  active  operations  in  manu¬ 
facture  can  be  maintained,  and  the  brick  producer  well  knows 
how  necessary  this  is  when  costs  are  considered ;  idle  men 
are  highly  expensive. 

Other  matters  of  efficiency  as  evidenced  are  those  em¬ 
braced  by  the  time  factor  and  cost  of  maintenance.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  the  former,  it  has  been  stated  in  the  foregoing  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  operate  the  excavator  continuously,  in 
other  words,  it  accomplishes  its  work  with  such  speed  as  to 
keep  one  or  two  men,  conveyor,  pugging  machine  and  brick 
press  going  constantly  under  its  own  intermittent  operation. 
The  period  of  time  required  to  place  the  machine  as  desired 
in  the  storage  shed  and  haul  the  load  is  but  little  more  than 
a  minute  per  load — and  this  is  real  action. 

Maintenance  cost  is  at  a  minimum.  There  is  nothing  on 
the  excavator  to  get  out  of  order,  and  the  same  holds  true 


with  the  cable  lines  and  other  features  of  operation;  the 
hoisting  engine  is  the  only  part  of  the  installation  that  re¬ 
quires  overhauling  and  repairs,  and  with  the  intermittent  op¬ 
eration,  such  work  is  almost  negligible. 
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Park  Brick  Co.  Has  Well  Equipped  Yard 

.  1  he  accompanying  photographs  were  taken  at  the  plant  of 
the  Park  Brick  Co.,  manufacturers  of  pallet  brick,  at  Elm¬ 


wood,  Conn.  This  yard  has  been  in  operation  about  twenty- 
five  years,  twenty-two  years  under  the  present  management. 
The  company  has  furnished  the  material  for  many  large  build¬ 
ings  in  Hartford,  among  which  are  the  two  last  additions  to 
the  Hartford  High  School.  They  are  able  to  ship  by  rail, 
having  siding  under  shed  off  from  the  main  line  of  the  N.  Y., 
N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R. 

The  Park  Brick  Co.  has  made  seven  million  brick  in  a  sea¬ 
son,  but  for  the  past  few  years  five  million  would  be  about 
the  average.  Market  conditions  are  good,  but  the  weather  this 
spring  has  been  very  bad  and  labor  difficult  to  secure. 

H.  L.  Thorpe  is  president  of  the  Park  Brick  Co.,  F.  H. 
Brockett,  vice-president,  and  G.  H.  Todd,  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer. 

£  £  £ 

“The  high  cost  of  lizring  is  no  myth.  Neither  is  the  mud — 
the  prime  reason  for  the  producers’  inability  to  deliver  the 
maximum  production  of  his  soil  to  the  consumer  at  prices 
that  will  give  profit  to  the  producer  and  a  saving  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.” 

£  £  £ 

The  Phoenix  Clay  Corporation  has  been  incorporated  at 
Bridgeport,  Texas,  with  a  capital  of  $200,000. 


Drying  Racks,  Part  of  Shed  and  Many  Small  Buildings  Be¬ 
longing  to  the  Park  .Brick  Co.,  at  Elmwood,  Conn. 


Brick  Leaving  the  Machine.  The  Foreman  May  Be  Seen 
Standing  in  the  Foreground. 
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Proctor  Stove  Rooms 

Have  proven  by  actual  performance 
that  they  will  dry  pottery,  porcelain, 
abrasive  products  and  general  ware 
efficiently  with  a  reduction  of  50  to 
75%  in  time  and  labor  with  less  than 
1  %  waste  in  cracked  ware. 


Cut  showing  the  discharge  end 
of  3  No.  115,  and  one  of  the 
No.  116  PROCTOR  STOVE 
ROOMS  at  the  plant  of  the 
IROQUOIS  CHINA  COM¬ 
PANY,  Syracuse,  New  York. 


Mr.  Kerr,  of  the  Iroquois  China  Co., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  writes: 

“Your  machines  have  been  in  continuous 
operation  for  the  past  four  months  and 
have  proven  most  satisfactory  in  every 
way.  They  have  enabled  us  to  materially 
increase  our  production.  The  ware  is 
dried  with  absolute  uniformity  and  is 
ready  for  the  kilns  when  taken  off  the 
machine.  It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  say 
that  we  are  very  well  pleased  with  the 
installation  and  are  contemplating  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  four  additional  machines.” 

The  Public  is  invited  to  correspond  with 
the  Iroquois  China  Co.  as  to  the  su¬ 
periority  of  the  installation  of  our  equip¬ 
ment. 

Tell  us  your  drying  requirements.  Each 
Engineer  on  our  staff  will  make  a  per¬ 
sonal  study  of  your  needs  so  that  you 
will  receive  full  information  on  just  the 
stove  room  you  want. 

Remember — The  PROCTOR  GUARAN¬ 
TEE  goes  with  every  stove  room. 

CERAMIC  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

Subsidiary  of 
PROCTOR  &  SCHWARTZ,  Inc. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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How  Do  You  Dry  Your 
Clay  Products? 

We  know  there  are  so  many  different 
drying  methods,  each  claiming  to  be 
the  “Best,”  that  it  is  hard  for  the  Clay 
Manufacturer  to  decide  just  what  he 
ought  to  do. 

YET — If  you  can  be  convinced  by 
cold  facts  and  figures,  the  results  of 
•individual  study  by  each  Engineer  on 
our  staff,  in  what  is  best  for  you — 
Then 

We  are  satisfied  to  take  our  chance 
on  your  installing  a 

PROCTOR  DRYER 

We  Make  No  Claims  We  Cannot 
Prove. 

We  Ask  Only  a  Fair  Investigation 
as  to  the  Merits  of  Our  Claims. 

We  Want  Your  Confidence  as  Well 
as  Your  Business. 

Ask  for  Full  Informa¬ 
tion — We  Will  Gladly 
Send  It. 

PROCTOR  & 

SCHWARTZ,  Inc. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Formerly 

Philadelphia  Textile 
Machinery  Co. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Cross  Section  of  Type  A  Proc¬ 
tor  Dryer.  The  arrangement  of 
fans  and  coils  at  either  side  and 
the  three  lines  of  cars  in  the 
center  are  clearly  shown. 


TYPE  A  PROCTOR  DRYER 
This  type  of  machine  is  used 
for  drying  material  on  rack  cars. 
The  fans  and  coils  are  on  each 
side  of  the  car  space.  In  this 
type  of  machine  the  circulation 
of  air  is  across  the  car  spaces. 
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for  CLAY  PRODUCTS, 

POTTERY  AND 
GENERAL  WARE 


The  BUILDING  SITUATION 

in  the  EAST 


f  J^HERE  IS  LITTLE  or  no  change  in  building  condi¬ 
tions  in  eastern  districts.  The  situation  as  a  whole  has 
developed  into  sort  of  a  “waiting”  proposition,  and  there  is 
no  immediate  indication  as  to  when  construction  will  be 
resumed  at  a  more  normal  pace.  One  of  the  great  draw¬ 
backs  is  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  loans  for  building  oper¬ 
ations;  mortgage  money  is  far  from  “free”  and  the  conse¬ 
quence  is  that  prospective  builders  cannot  find  funds  in 
sufficient  amounts  to  inaugurate  anticipated  projects. 

While  freight  conditions  are  clearing  in  the  eastern  cen¬ 
ters,  there  is  still  room  for  great  improvement,  and  “out¬ 
law”  strikes  during  the  past  fortnight  have  served  to  com¬ 
plicate  things  in  certain  sections,  including  Philadelphia, 
Wilmington  and  Baltimore;  the  latter  city  was  probably  the 
hardest  hit  of  any  important  distributing  center  of  the  east¬ 
ern  district. 

The  demand  for  building  materials  still  exceeds  the  sup¬ 
ply,  and  even  with  slackening  conditions  and  hesitancy  on 
the  part  of  builders,  dealers  report  business  as  being  very 
active,  with  heavy  call  for  various  basic  commodities.  The 
lack  of  housing  operations  is  one  of  the  deplorable  features 
of  the  situation,  and  there  is  no  city  in  the  East  in  which 
work  of  this  character  is  going  forward  at  the  needed  status. 
Winter  is  more  than  likely  to  show  a  grave  shortage  in 
housing  accommodations,  with  extremely  high  rentals  for 
available  quarters. 

WHAT  THE  CITIES  ARE  DOING— NEW  YORK 

While  a  few  notable  projects  have  come  to  light  at  New 
York  during  the  past  fortnight,  things  are  far  from  what 
they  should  be  in  construction  circles  in  the  metropolitan 
district.  Brooklyn  and  Queens  are  holding  up  fairly  well 
in  the  matter  of  home  building,  but  Manhattan  Borough 
needs  “some  boost”  in  this  direction  to  report  anything 
like  normal  or  near-normal  activities.  Architects  and  engi¬ 
neers  have  considerable  work  on  the  boards,  and  there  is 
a  hopeful  view  taken  of  the  situation  as  a  whole.  There  are 
many  who  prophesy  that  within  from  four  to  six  weeks  a 
noticeable  change  will  take  place. 

The  Title  Guarantee  &  Trust  Co.,  New  York,  one  of  the 
important  factors  in  banking  circles  and  very  prominent  in 
the  handling  of  building  loans,  is  doing  some  fine  work  to 
encourage  housing  operations  in  the  metropolitan  district. 
The  company  has  rendered  material  aid  in  effecting  loans 
for  the  construction  of  small  homes,  and  is  now  trying  to 
interest  outside  investors  in  the  purchase  of  mortgages  in 
amounts  ranging  from  $1,600  to  $3,000;  the  offerings  are 
guaranteed  by  the  company  to  net  5 y2  per  cent,  and  the 
statement  is  made  that  as  soon  as  money  is  obtained  in  this 
way,  it  is  immediately  turned  back  into  new  mortgages  to 
finance  the  construction  of  more  houses. 

A  federal  investigation  is  under  way  in  the  New  York 
district  regarding  construction  operations,  covering  such 
pertinent  matters  as  to  why  new  building  projects  are  not 
proceeding  in  the  right  way,  why  costs  of  material  and  con¬ 
struction  are  mounting,  and  why  dealers  and  contractors 
are  not  receiving  materials  in  desired  amounts.  The  rea¬ 
sons  for  some  of  these  conditions  do  not  require  very  much 
guesswork,  and  it  would  seem  that  considerable  “red  tape” 
would  be  eliminated  by  less  talk  and  more  action.  Those  i 
the  industry  could  readily  answer  a  questionnaire  with  such 
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queries  in  a  time  shorter  than  it  takes  to  tell  it,  and  govern¬ 
ment  money  going  into  this  work  might  far  better,  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  make  up  a  fund  to  reduce  the  income  tax 
on  funds  derived  from  construction  operations  for  the  next 
few  years  to  come. 

The  Mayor’s  Housing  Conference  Committee,  New  York, 
is  making  defined  progress  in  bringing  together  important 
interests  concerned  in  housing  construction,  including  bank¬ 
ing  and  money-lending  institutions,  real  estate  men,  trans¬ 
portation  representatives,  manufacturers  and  dealers.  An 
effort  is  being  made  to  secure  the  complete  cooperation  of 
labor,  with  belief  that  without  the  hearty  interest  of  this 
factor,  the  program  will  fail.  The  plan  as  now  outlined 
calls  for  an  outlay  of  $560,000,000  for  the  erection  of  about 
160,000  apartments  in  the  greater  city. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  is  rather  the  bright  spot  in  the  building  in¬ 
dustry  in  this  state.  In  the  matter  of  industrial  operations, 
housing  and  public  work  the  movement  is  in  a  forward 
direction,  and  there  is  a  very  optimistic  attitude  on  the  part 
of  those  responsible  for  such  activities  in  this  district.  It 
is  held  that  there  is  no  slackening  in  sight,  but  rather  an 
increase  in  operations  is  likely  to  ensue  as  the  season  ad¬ 
vances.  A  state  project  of  no  mean  proportion,  for  which 
bids  have  now  been  asked,  covers  the  erection  of  a  new 
wing  to  the  State  House;  an  appropriation  of  $350,000  has 
been  allotted  for  the  project,  but  with  current  costs  of 
labor  and  materials,  this  amount  is  likely  to  fall  about  $100,- 
000  short  of  the  mark. 

There  is  nothing  very  encouraging  to  report  in  the  line 
of  construction  activities  at  Newark,  N.  J.  Things  are 
“slipping”  rapidly  in  this  section  and  all  hope  of  immediate 
resumption  to  the  point  of  operations  as  evidenced  in  recent 
months  has  now  given  way  to  a  less  optimistic  attitude. 
The  month  of  June  showed  a  decline  in  operations  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  same  month  of  1919,  the  figures  being  $1,447,- 
435  for  the  previous  year  and  $1,238,595  for  the  current 
period,  a  difference  of  $208,840.  Only  one  project  during 
the  month  exceeded  a  valuation  of  $100,000,  this  being  for 
a  factory  building.  During  the  month,  plans  for  but  33 
houses  were  filed  at  the  local  building  department,  and  to 
house  a  total  of  41  families;  at  this  rate  the  city  certainly  is 
not  progressing  in  housing  operations.  The  tendency  to¬ 
wards  lower  construction  costs  is  also  shown  in  the  fact 
that  only  six  of  these  structures  were  of  brick. 

In  the  Raritan  River  section,  there  is  quite  a  little  activity 
in  construction  work,  particularly  in  the  Amboys.  The 
bulk  of  operations  covers  the  erection  of  new  homes,  and 
enterprising  interests  in  the  industry  in  this  locality  are 
making  every  effort  to  relieve  the  housing  shortage.  There 
is  very  little  factory  work  going  on  at  the  present  time. 
The  Perth  Amboy  district  is  an  important  coal  distributing 
point,  and  with  embargoes  in  force,  the  conditions  are  not 
as  bright  in  this  direction  as  they  might  be. 

PHILADELPHIA 

While  the  realty  market  is  active  at  Philadelphia,  co- 
struction  work  continues  to  lag,  and  the  records  of  June 
show  an  extreme  shortage  in  new  building  operations  in  this 
section.  With  extreme  need  for  new  homes,  only  13  brick 
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dwellings  were  started  in  this  city  during  the  month  past, 
or  a  total  of  34  housing  structures,  including  buildings  of 
other  type.  At  this  rate,  the  call  for  homes  will  exceed 
the  demand  for  months  to  come,  and  every  day  of  inactiv¬ 
ity  reduces  the  hope  of  “catching  up.”  The  total  construc¬ 
tion  work  for  June  1920  reached  a  figure  of  $6,743,015  as 
compared  with  $7,354,625  in  the  same  month  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  year,  with  major  part  of  operations  devoted  to  altera¬ 
tions,  repairs  and  additions. 

Building  operations  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia  are 
far  more  attractive  than  in  the  city  proper.  Many  of  the 
industries  along  the  Schuylkill  River  are  planning  for  the- 
erection  of  additions,  and  this  condition  has  been  brought 
about  to  a  large  extent  by  the  completion  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  work  in  deepening  this  stream.  The  dredging  project 
is  now  over  90  per  cent,  finished,  making  possible  the  use 
of  much  larger  vessels  on  the  river.  It  is  expected  that 
this  will  have  a  material  effect  in  “spurring”  things  along 
at  Philadelphia,  and  the  local  Department  of  Wharves, 
Docks  and  Ferries  has  been  instrumental  for  considerable 
of  the  improvement  work. 

The  Philadelphia  Real  Estate  Board  is  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  movement  inaugurated  by  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Real  Estate  Boards  to  reduce  the  tax  burdens  now 
carried  by  real  estate.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  educate 
both  national  and  state  legislators  in  this  respect,  with 
hopes  that  right  legislation  will  be  effected  to  encourage 
construction  operations.  It  is  set  forth  that  real  estate  car¬ 
ries  80  per  cent,  of  the  tax  burden  of  this  country,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  20  to  30  per  cent,  in  Europe  and  other  parts  of 
the  world. 

WILMINGTON 

There  is  an  upward  movement  in  construction  operations 
at  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  the  situation  is  assuming  a  far 
more  encouraging  aspect  in  the  line  of  housing  and  work  of 
other  character.  The  main  streets  in  the  business  section 
show  signs  of  particular  activity  in  the  matter  of  offices, 
stores,  motion  picture  theaters,  and  the  like.  While  there  is 
not  so  much  “doing”  in  the  direction  of  housing,  it  is  held 
that  important  operations  of  this  nature  can  be  anticipated 
at  an  early  date;  moreover,  realty  interests  claim  that  the 
housing  situation  is  -not  quite  as  bad  as  imagined  by  some, 
that  there  are  available  properties  on  the  market,  where  a 
few  months  ago,  such  a  condition  did  not  exist. 

The  Home  Builders’  Association,  Wilmington,  Del.,  is  ar¬ 
ranging  for  extensive  operations  in  this  section.  The  or¬ 
ganization  is  part  of  the  state  program  as  covered  by  laws 
recently  enacted  for  broad  industrial  activities.  The  home 
builder’s  law,  as  enacted,  allows  the  state  to  build  a  home 
for  any  one  upon  a  payment  of  20  per  cent,  of  the  cost,  the 
balance  to  be  paid  in  monthly  installments,  at  terms  to  suit 
the  purchaser.  It  is  planned  to  build  at  least  fifty  new 
houses  during  the  summer  at  Wilmington,  of  from  five  to 
eight  rooms  each,  and  have  these  ready  for  occupancy  in 
the  early  fall.  The  costs  will  range  from  $4,000  to  $7,000 
each. 

BALTIMORE 

Reports  as  published  in  issues  of  Brick  and  Clay  Record 
during  months  past  regarding  conditions  in  the  construction 
industry  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  have  set  forth  decidedly  opti¬ 
mistic  and  encouraging  aspects.  A  compilation  of  six 
months’  activities  in  this  district  shows  the  justification  of 
the  statements,  for  in  this  time  operations  total  about  $19,- 
000,000.  This  is  not  only  a  record  for  the  municipality,  but 
it  indicates  a  condition  of  affairs  that  other  cities  well  might 
follow.  An  average  building  year  at  Baltimore  has  aver¬ 
aged  about  $23,000,000,  showing  all  the  more  the  top  notch 
activities  prevailing  hereabouts.  This  figure  is  almost  as 


much  as  the  entire  total  for  the  year  1919,  and  which,  in 
itself,  served  to  break  former  records.  The  June,  1920, 
building  work  closely  approximates  $3,700,000  in  valuation. 

Having  broken  all  previous  construction  records,  Balti¬ 
more  is  still  forging  ahead  in  a  way  that  is  little  short  of 
remarkable.  The  bulk  of  operations  is  centered  in  indus¬ 
trial  enterprises  at  Fairfield,  Orangeville,  Locust  Point  and 
other  neighboring  sections.  Established  industries  are 
making  plant  extensions  and  new  industries  are  locating 
here,  with  result  that  dealers  are  being  called  upon  for  large 
quantities  of  supplies. 

Industrial  expansion  at  Baltimore  is  bringing  a  keen  need 
for  housing  accommodations,  with  call  far  exceeding  the 
supply.  Industrial  as  well  as  banking  interests  are  getting 
together  to  solve  the  problem,  and  two  plans  are  being 
considered  to  inspire  house  construction.  The  first  covers 
the  formation  of  a  fund  of  $2,000,000  by  the  savings  banks 
and  other  financial  bodies  to  loan  for  dwelling  work,  while 
the  other  plan  is  that  of  encouraging  free  shareholder  cer¬ 
tificates  on  the  part  of  building  loan  associations.  The 
latter  appears  to  be  the  most  logical  method,  and  steps  are 
being  taken  for  actual  work  in  this  direction. 

WASHINGTON 

The  nation’s  capitol  continues  to  hold  its  own  in  the  line 
of  construction  work,  with  individual  house  construction  a 
prominent  feature  of  activities.  It  is  stated  that  the  hous¬ 
ing  development  work  going  forward  is  lessening  day  by 
day  the  extreme  need  for  living  quarters  in  this  section. 
The  structures  now  under  way  are  of  substantial  type,  with 
brick  dwellings  receiving  more  than  an  average  share  of 
attention.  There  is  no  indication  of  any  slackening  activi¬ 
ties  hereabouts  and  the  summer  months  seem  destined  to 
make  heavy  calls  on  local  brick  producers  and  building 
supply  dealers. 

An  interesting  project  about  to  be  launched  at  Wash¬ 
ington  is  the  erection  of  a  number  of  new  schools  by  the 
local  Board  of  Education.  For  nearly  four  years  there  has 
been  no  constitution  of  this  character  hereabouts,  and 
plans  have  been  perfected  for  the  building  of  six  graded 
schools,  one  high  school,  as  well  as  considerable  remodel¬ 
ing  and  improvement  work.  The  project  calls  for  a  total 
outlay  of  over  $4,000,000.  As  to  be  expected,  brick  and 
burned  clay  fireproofing  products  will  be  required  in  large 
quantity. 

&  it  £ 

The  Brick  and  Burned  Clay  Markets 

The  trend  in  the  building  material  markets  in  eastern  cen¬ 
ters  is  for  decided  firmness  in  price  levels.  While  slightly 
higher  quotations  prevail  for  a  number  of  commodities,  as 
recorded  during  the  past  fortnight,  the  increase  seems  only 
of  such  duration  as  freight  conditions  continue  congested. 
There  is  a  difference  of  opinion,  however,  in  this  respect, 
some  holding  to  the  belief  that  higher  prices  are  in  order 
all  along  the  line.  The  next  sixty  to  ninety  days  will  “tell 
the  story”  in  a  substantial  way  as  to  just  what  the  fall  and 
winter  season  will  hold  in  this  connection. 

The  common  brick  market  in  New  York  has  been  rather 
inactive  during  the  past  fortnight,  reflecting  the  need  for 
necessary  materials  in  laying  brickwork.  The  price  in 
wholesale  lots  shows  no  change  from  $25  per  thousand 
alongside  dock,  and  well  informed  brick  men  express  the 
opinion  that  this  will  be  the  figure  for  the  remaining  sum¬ 
mer  months.  With  manufacturing  costs  increasing,  it  is 
believed  that  an  increase  will  come  in  the  fall.  Cargoes 
from  the  Hudson  River  yards  are  arriving  in  fair  number, 
and  sufficient  for  all  requirements.  The  barge  loads  on  hand 
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remaining  unsold  are  averaging  around  twenty  a  week,  and 
this  is  entirely  too  many  to  please  some  of  the  producers. 
Dealers  are  asking  $30.75  for  delivery  on  the  job. 

There  is  no  change  in  common  brick  prices  at  Newark, 
N.  J.,  altho  the  call  has  eased  considerably  during  the  past 
fortnight;  dealers  hold  that  a  $32  price  is  right,  and  this  is 
where  it  stands.  Paterson  and  vicinity  is  paying  about  $26 
at  the  kiln  in  the  Hackensack  district,  and  asking  $30  and 
above  for  delivery  on  the  job.  Prices  have  advanced  at 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  $30  is  the  prevailing  figure  for  delivered 
material.  Philadelphia  prices  are  holding  firm  at  $25  a 
thousand,  altho  a  few  sales  have  been  recorded  at  an  in¬ 
creased  level.  The  increasing  activity  in  construction  at 
Wilmington,  Del.,  has  brought  higher  figures,  and  good, 
hard  common  is  being  quoted  at  $30  and  $31  delivered. 
Baltimore,  Md.,  is  operating  under  an  established  $25  level, 
while  the  price  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  from  producer  to  con¬ 
sumer,  is  from  $23.50  to  $24.50  on  the  job. 

The  call  for  fire  brick  is  growing  in  the  different  eastern 
districts,  with  advancing  prices  in  some  localities.  The  New 
York  figure  holds  at  $70,  but  indications  point  to  a  rise  at 
an  early  date.  At  Newark,  N.  J.,  a  like  figure  holds,  as  is 
also  the  case  in  the  Paterson  district.  Trenton,  N.  J.,  is  ask¬ 
ing  $75  a  thousand  for  No.  1  standard,  while  Wilmington, 
Del.,  has  recently  seen  an  advance  to  $80  for  the  best  grade 
material.  While  the  market  for  other  burned  clay  products 
is  good,  lessened  activities  are  brought  about  thru  inability 
to  secure  supplies  in  needed  quantities.  Hollow  building 
tile  is  in  active  call  under  increasing  price  levels,  quota¬ 
tions  in  sizable  quantities  being  made  at  time  of  delivery. 

&  £  £ 

With  the  Brick  and  Clay  Producers 

The  coal  situation  is  worrying  practically  every  brick  pro¬ 
ducer  in  the  eastern  states,  and  the  Hudson  River  and  New 
Jersey  yards  are  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Manufacturers 
in  these  districts  anticipate  “some  hard  pulling”  in  this  di¬ 
rection  in  the  weeks  to  come,  and  are  bending  every  ef¬ 
fort  to  obtain  needed  supplies.  With  coal  shortage,  labor 
shortage  and  car  shortage  for  shipments  of  output  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  not  altogether  encouraging. 

There  is  little  to  report  from  the  Hudson  River  brick  sec¬ 
tion.  The  yards  are  operating  at  a  fair  pace,  but  under 
the  distressing  circumstances  of  labor  scarcity,  and  with  no 
assurance  of  holding  more  than  from  day  to  day  the  men 
now  employed.  The  threatened  fuel  shortage  is  making  a 
number  of  manufacturers  in  this  district  rather  anxious,  as 
stacks  are  piling  up,  ready  to  burn,  and  unless  the  kilns  can 
be  kept  going  there  will  be  a  certain  scarcity  of  stocks  for 
New  York  distribution. 

The  Baltimore  Brick  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  reports  a  good 
demand  for  common  brick;  for  industrial  operations  the  call 
is  very  heavy,  but  the  question  of  supply,  as  a  whole,  is 
well  in  hand.  The  company  is  now  operating  six  plants, 
giving  employment  to  about  600  men,  and  producing  from 
250,000  to  300,000  brick  per  day.  Eighteen  motor  trucks 
are  being  kept  “on  the  job”  constantly  for  deliveries,  and 
even  this  number,  at  times,  does  not  answer  all  require¬ 
ments.  Current  quotations  hold  at  $25  on  the  job  for  good, 
hard  common,  while  lower  figures  prevail  for  salmon  va¬ 
rieties. 

The  Haws  Brick  Co.,  operating  a  plant  at  Hawstone,  near 
Lewistown,  Pa.,  is  planning  for  enlargements  at  its  yards 
for  increased  capacity.  The  work  will  cover  the  erection 
of  a  number  of  new  kilns,  as  well  as  other  improvements. 
The  company  has  a  large  acreage  of  ganister  rock  and  other 
properties  about  five  miles  from  Lewistown,  giving  practi¬ 
cally  an  inexhaustible  source  of  supply 


Henry  Gardner,  operating  a  plant  at  Little  Ferry,  near 
Hackensack,  N.  J.,  is  having  no  trouble  to  dispose  of  brick 
these  days  orders  are  now  on  the  books  for  over  a  million 
brick  for  delivery  as  soon  as  available,  so  it  is  little  wonder 
that  the  plant  is  operating  at  maximum.  The  production  is 
now  averaging  about  40,000  brick  per  day,  and  every  effort 
is  being  made  to  keep  this  the  normal  figure;  the  company 
has  drying  facilities  for  handling  about  480,000  brick  at  one 
time.  Large  quantities  of  materials  are  being  sent  to  Pater¬ 
son  and  neighboring  sections,  motor  trucks  being  used  for 
this  service. 

The  Connecticut  Brick  Manufacturing  Co.,  Stamford, 
Conn.,  recently  organized,  is  planning  for  extensive  opera¬ 
tions  and  will  operate  from  offices  at  the  foot  of  East 
Fifty-ninth  Street,  New  York.  The  company  proposes  to 
operate  a  plant  with  initial  capacity  of  close  to  10,000,000 
brick  per  year,  utilizing  special  machinery  for  certain  fea¬ 
tures  of  production.  William  E.  Williams,  well  known  in 
the  contracting  business  at  Stamford,  is  president  of  the 
company. 

The  plant  of  the  Duffney  Brick  Co.,  near  Mechanicsville, 
N.  Y.,  suffered  a  fire  loss  on  June  23,  totaling  several  thou¬ 
sand  dollars.  It  is  planned  to  replace  the  damage  at  an 
early  date. 

The  will  of  Philip  Mehrhof,  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  a  former 
well-known  brick  manufacturer  of  this  section,  has  been  filed 
for  probate  at  the  surrogate’s  office.  Clay  and  other  proper¬ 
ties  are  left  to  his  seven  children,  as  well  as  to  his  wife, 
Alice  Mehrhof.  The  lands  are  located  in  the  Ridgefield 
Park  section,  Hackensack  district  and  at  Niskayuma,  N.  Y. 
His  son,  George  D.  Mehrhof,  William  B.  Mackay  and  Allen 
Hicks  are  named  as  executors. 

The  Homestead  Brick  Co.,  Homestead,  Pa.,  has  filed  no¬ 
tice  of  dissolution  with  intention  of  discontinuing  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  brick  manufacturing  line.  This  decision  was 
reached  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  stockholders.  The  com¬ 
pany  is  said  to  be  in  good  financial  condition,  not  having 
any  outstanding  debts  or  obligations.  The  local  plant  is  on 
Amity  Street. 

The  Perth  Amboy  Tile  Works,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  is 
operating  at  the  limit  of  capacity,  so  far  as  conditions  will 
allow,  for  the  manufacture  of  high-grade  floor  tile.  The 
company  has  many  orders  on  the  books,  insuring  contin¬ 
uous  production  for  some  time  to  come.  There  is  a  great 
demand  for  floor  tile,  it  is  stated  by  August  Staudt,  president, 
and  the  company  is  enjoying  its  share  of  the  prosperity. 

In  discussing  operations  in  local  construction  circles, 
E.  E.  Hollenback,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  president  of  the  Mas¬ 
ter  Builders’  Exchange,  says  that  the  building  permits  call¬ 
ing  for  improvement  and  alteration  work  in  old  dwellings 
indicate  an  encouraging  sign  in  days  like  the  present.  In  a 
time  when  building  materials  are  subject  to  so  much  delay 
in  transportation  and  prices  fluctuate,  it  is  a  wise  move,  it  is 
set  forth,  to  make  habitable  the  houses  already  built,  make 
two  houses  grow  where  but  one  was  before,  and  help  to 
house  the  working  forces  of  the  community — people,  who 
of  necessity,  cannot  produce  more  unless  comfortably 
sheltered. 

The  M.  W.  Kellogg  Co.,  New  York,  manufacturer  of  radial 
brick  chimneys,  furnaces,  etc.,  with  plant  at  Jersey  City, 

N.  J.,  has  filed  authorization  to  operate  in  New  York  under 
a  Delaware  corporation  charter,  with  capital  of  $5,000,000. 
M.  W.  Kellogg  will  act  as  corporate  representative. 

The  Buffalo  Clay  Products  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has  filed 
notice  of  dissolution  of  the  company  under  its  state  charter. 

A  group  of  manufacturers  in  the  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and 
nearby  Ohio  districts  has  arranged  for  the  purchase  of  large 
( Continued  on  Page  69) 


A  Department  Devoted  to  Practical  Problems  in 
the  Manufacture  of  Higher  Grade  Ceramic  Products 
Such  as  Whitezvare,  Including  Electrical  Porcelain, 
Floor  and  Wall  Tile,-  Sanitary  Ware,  etc.,  as  Well  as 
Stoneware,  Terra  Cotta,  Special  Refractories  and 
Other  Articles  Where  High  Grade  Clays  Are  Em¬ 
ployed  in  Their  Fabrication. 

SIAMESE  TRADE  IN  PORCELAIN 

dE  IMPORTS  of  ceramic  ware  into 
Siam  are  classified  by  the  customs  under 
the  headings  of  fine  and  coarse  china  and 
earthenware,  but  both  of  these  manufac¬ 
tures  are  subject  to  the  same  import  duty 
of  3  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  The  quanti¬ 
ties  and  declared  values  of  fine  china- 
ware  landed  at  the  port  of  Bangkok  dur¬ 
ing  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1919, 
were  174,354  kilos,  valued  at  246,763  ticals 
($91,524,  normal  exchange),  against  141,- 
405  kilos,  valued  at  144,901  ticals  ($53,- 
743),  in  1918,  and  of  coarse  china  and  earthen  ware,  2,732,631 
kilos,  valued  at  893,683  ticals  ($332,579),  and  2,715,482  kilos, 
valued  at  772,204  ticals  ($286,410),  for  the  respective  years. 

IMPORTS  BY  COUNTRIES 

The  quantities  and  values  of  the  imports  of  ceramic  ware 
into  Siam  from  foreign  countries  for  the  three  fiscal  years 
ended  March  31,  1917,  1918,  and  1919,  are  shown  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  table,  the  quantities  being  given  in  kilos  and  the  values 
in  ticals,  one  of  which  at  the  normal  rate  of  exchange  equals 
37.09  cents : 


Articles  and 

1916- 

-17 

1917-18 

1918- 

-19 

Countries  of  origin. 

Kilos. 

Ticals. 

Ivilos. 

Ticals. 

Kilos. 

Ticals. 

Fine  ceramics  . 

.  418,464 

219,383 

141,405 

144,901 

174,354 

246,763 

United  States . 

99 

296 

119 

184 

62 

1,485 

China  . 

.  249,875 

121,691 

74,335 

62,738 

107,981 

100,120 

Denmark  . 

922 

3,074 

212 

2,090 

97 

1,300 

France  . 

649 

940 

659 

1,549 

290 

908 

Hongkong  . 

,  122,704 

49,731 

45,989 

41,044 

18,700 

35,767 

India  . 

252 

118 

13 

52 

595 

57 

Indo-China  . 

60 

25 

64 

125 

186 

704 

Japan  . 

82,524 

46,301 

47,382 

42,723 

11,286 

13,306 

Singapore  . 

1,016 

2,613 

132 

960 

12,250 

7,932 

United  Kingdom.. 

.  31,829 

26,539 

12,337 

22,176 

10,711 

51,796 

Coarse  ceramics  .... 

.3,501,507 

948,836 

2,715,482 

772,204 

2,782,631 

896,683 

United  States.... 

908 

1,457 

149 

393 

China  . 

.2,188,934 

490,432 

1,983,671 

468,595 

2,200,456 

658,436 

Hongkong  . 

.1,156,794 

376,886 

675,788 

110 

251,320 

37 

487,686 

209,596 

Indo-China  . 

16 

1 

100 

67 

45 

33 

T  apan  . 

.  82,524 

46,301 

47,382 

4d,723 

11,286 

13,306 

Singapore  . 

.  32,685 

11,762 

7,025 

6,699 

31,486 

14,421 

United  Kingdom.. 

.  23,846 

13,124 

l,2ti7 

2,371 

1,090 

888 

As  would  be 

expected,  China 

is  the 

heaviest 

contributor  to 

the  porcelain  imports  into  Siam,  but  some  of  the  European 
countries  have  also  made  fair  advances  in  this  trade,  and  prior 


to  the  war  Germany  and  Austria  had  built  up  a  substantial 
business  in  fine  china  and  earthen  ware ;  in  fact,  these  im¬ 
ports  from  the  former  country  exceeded  those  from  any  other 
European  country.  In  normal  years  there  is  likely  to  be  an 
increased  demand  in  Siam  for  a  moderately  fine  class  of  por¬ 
celain,  for  the  reason  that  only  coarse  earthen  ware  is  now 
made  in  Siam,  and  so  many  native  householders  are  adopt¬ 
ing  western  methods  in  table  service. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  PORCELAIN  IN  SIAM 

While  the  ceramic  industry  in  Siam  at  the  present  time  is 
of  no  special  interest  to  the  collector  or  connoisseur,  yet  there 
may  be  found  considerable  quantities  of  the  ancient  Sawan- 
kaloke  ware,  some  of  which  may  date  back  to  the  eleventh 
century,  when  Chinese  potters  came  to  Siam  and  established 
kilns  at  Sawankaloke,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  kingdom. 
This  ware  consists  of  more  or  less  coarse  pottery  of  the 
celadon  type  in  the  shape  of  small  pots,  vases,  and  bowls,  but 
it  possesses  a  wonderful  softness  and  beauty  of  glaze.  Dur¬ 
ing  Siam’s  intercourse  with  China  for  many  centuries  in  the 
past  unknown  quantities  of  the  finest  china  were  brought  over 
for  the  noble  and  royal  households  of  Siam,  and  occasionally 
some  of  these  pieces  may  be  met  with  and  purchased. — Com¬ 
merce  Reports. 

£  &  £ 

Increased  Activity  In  Demand  for  American 
Pottery  Products 

Activity  in  the  general  demand  for  American  pottery  prod¬ 
ucts,  both  generalware  and  sanitary,  continues  but  here  and 
there  a  decline  in  the  demand  for  the  latter  line  is  evidenced 
on  account  of  disturbances  in  the  building  crafts.  So  far 
as  the  generalware  branch  of  the  industry  is  concerned, 
conditions  could  not  be  better,  this  with  reference  to  demand. 
In  fact  the  demand  for  dinnerware  is  exceeding  the  pro¬ 
duction,  and  it  will  be  many  months  before  manufacturers 

will  be  in  a  position  to  catch  up  with  current  business. 

The  number  of  buyers  who  have  been  visiting  the  East 
Liverpool,  Ohio,  market  during  the  last  two  months  resemble 
a  situation  which  prevails  every  January,  when  the  market 
is  simply  crowded.  A  dozen  or  more  department  store  buyers 
and  those  representing  jobbing  houses  are  reported  in  the 
market  every  week.  These  buyers  not  only  visit  the  East 
Liverpool  district  to  look  up  unfilled  orders,  but  at  the  same 
time  they  are  anticipating  their  future  requirements. 

It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  many  pottery  manufacturers 

have  orders  in  hand  for  spring  delivery  in  1921.  In  past 
years  such  a  situation  was  never  dreamed  of.  This  shows 
that  the  buyers  are  not  slow  in  anticipating  their  future  re¬ 
quirements,  and  that  they  will  continue  to  follow  this  policy 
of  anticipating  wants  if  they  expect  to  obtain  any  kind  of 
deliveries. 

it  A-  £> 

May  Be  Forced  To  Advance  Selling  Lists 

It  is  just  possible  that  pottery  manufacturers  will  be  forced 
to  advance  their  selling  lists  should  the  National  Brotherhood 
of  Operative  Potters  insist  upon  an  advance  in  the  wage 
scale,  following  their  annual  convention.  This  convention 
convened  in  Odd  Fellows  Temple,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  July  2, 
and  continues  thruout  the  following  week.  Over  200  prop¬ 
ositions  submitted  by  the  various  local  unions  are  up  for  con¬ 
sideration  by  this  convention,  and  wage  advances  in  both 
branches  of  the  industry  are  being  sought. 

Demand  for  a  wage  increase  this  year  in  the  generalware 
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industry  was  not  anticipated  by  the  manufacturers,  as  this 
was  considered  the  time  when  the  wage  discussions  would 
concern  the  sanitary  branch  of  the  industry  only. 

Following  the  Atlantic  City  convention  the  officers  of  the 
Brotherhood  will  then  ask  for  a  wage  conference  with  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  United  States  Potters’  Associa¬ 
tion.  This  will  not  likely  be  held  until  late  in  August  or 
September.  In  the  meantime,  however,  there  will  be  no  sus¬ 
pension  in  the  generalware  potteries.  Some  manufacturers 
were  compelled  to  close  their  manufacturing  departments,  ef¬ 
fective  July  5,  for  a  week  in  order  that  repairs  might  be 
made  to  kilns  and  about  the  clay  shops. 

it  it  it 

Find  Themselves  In  A  Queer  Fix 

One  very  serious  situation  has  confronted  the  generalware 
potteries  during  the  last  month,  and  that  is  the  scarcity  of 
plaster  for  the  mold  departments.  This  stock  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  obtain.  Initial  material  for  plaster  comes  in  the 
main  from  Canada  and  then  is  worked  up  into  the  finished 
products  in  the  United  States.  Canadian  shippers  assert  the 
shortage  of  cars  is  holding  up  loading,  but  plaster  manufact¬ 
urers  take  another  view  of  the  situation. 

Clays  are  in  nominal  receipt  only  by  pottery  manufacturers, 
and  prices  continue  to  soar.  The  rail  situation  of  the  last  few 
months  has  been  anything  but  satisfactory  for  the  receipt  of 
raw  clays.  Spar  and  flint  manufacturers  both  in  the  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  and  East  Liverpool  districts,  have  been  compelled  at 
times  to  close  operations,  it  being  impossible  for  them  to  ob¬ 
tain  sand  and  rock.  Also  these  manufacturers  have  been  un¬ 
able  from  time  to  time  to  ship  their  stocks  on  account  of  the 
short  car  supply.  Pottery  manufacturers,  however,  sent  their 
trucks  to  the  flint  mills  and  hauled  requirements  overland  to 
the  home  plants. 

Production  in  many  generalware  potteries  has  suffered  a 
severe  setback  this  season  due  to  the  scarcity  of  materials. 
The  plants  worked  as  long  as  they  could  with  stocks  in  hand, 
and  white  ware  was  either  decorated  and  packed  or  the  plain 
white  was  packed.  These  packages  have  been  held  in  East 
Liverpool  districts  for  many  weeks  before  they  co,uld  be 
shipped,  with  the  result  that  at  one  time  close  to  $2,500,000 
worth  of  merchandise  was  piled  up  in  East  Liverpool,  Wells- 
ville,  Chester  and  Newell,  W.  Va.  Here  was  a  case  of  the 
manufacturers  holding  the  bag.  Orders  were  packed  and 
ready  for  shipment,  but  there  were  no  cars  to  ship  in.  Busi¬ 
ness  was  operated  on  individual  resources.  Factory  bank 
accounts  declined,  as  no  collections  were  being  made.  This 
situation  was  one  of  the  oddest  ever  experienced  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  generalware  trade.  Now  that  shipments  are  mov¬ 
ing  with  greater  freedom  collections  are  improving,  and  the 
situation  is  fast  resuming  a  normal  state. 

it  it  it 

All  Pottery  Lines  Busy  at  Trenton 

There  is  little  change  in  the  pottery  situation  at  Trenton, 
N.  J.  The  various  plants  are  operating  at  the  best  possible 
capacity  and  all  lines  are  busy.  The  feldspar  situation  is 
still  far  from  satisfactory,  and  there  is  considerable  short¬ 
age  of  high  grade  material  of  this  nature.  Another  dis¬ 
tressing  factor  is  the  matter  of  fuel,  and  the  threatened 
shortage  is  causing  no  little  anxiety  at  different  plants  with 
low  coal  resources.  The  general  ware  plants  are  doing  their 
best  to  keep  up  with  the  call,  and  the  demand  from  hotels 
and  other  large  users  of  chinaware  continues  strong.  San¬ 
itary  ware  potteries  are  finding  no  trouble  in  disposing  of 
output,  and  far  more  ware  than  is  produced  could  be  sold. 
Electrical  porcelain  factories  are  keeping  up  with  a  good 


record  of  attainment,  and  orders  are  booked  for  some 
months  to  come. 

it  it  it 

Potters  Will  Have  Picnic  July  1  7th 

The  Potters’  Club,  made  up  of  the  employes  of  the  Onon¬ 
daga  Pottery  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  is  to  have  its  annual  pic¬ 
nic  at  Long  Beach  on  July  17.  An  exceedingly  interesting 
program  of  athletic  events,  for  pottery  people  only,  is  planned 
and  prizes,  ranging  from  a  half  ton  of  coal  to  a  box  of  candy 
are  offered.  This  is  the  big  day  of  the  year  for  the  Onondaga 
employes. 

it  it  ■  it 

Construction  Work  Held  Up 

On  account  of  the  inability  to  receive  building  materials,  con¬ 
struction  work  on  the  new  plant  of  the  Scio  (Ohio)  China 
Co.,  has  been  held  up  indefinitely.  The  kilns  are  being  topped 
out  at  this  plant  and  the  walls  are  story  high.  A  number  of 
workmen  have  been  laid  off  until  additional  materials  have 
been  delivered.  The  controlling  stock  in  this  company  was 
recently  taken  over  by  the  officers  of  the  Albright  China  Co., 
and  the  product  of  the  Scio  plant  will  be  marketed  thru  the 
same  channels  as  that  of  the  holding  interest,  which  has  its 
headquarters  at  Carrollton,  Ohio. 

it  it  it 

Will  Install  New  Heating  System  at  Works 

The  National  Porcelain  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  manufacturer 
of  electrical  porcelain  products,  is  making  good  progress 
in  the  erection  of  an  addition  to  its  plant  to  be  used  for  in¬ 
creased  production.  The  addition  will  be  of  brick  and  steel 
and  is  estimated  to  cost  about  $20,0'00.  Plans  have  been 
perfected  for  the  installation  of  a  new  heating  system  at 
the  works,  comprising  both  new  and  old  buildings. 

it  it  it 

Rapid  Progress  in  Rebuilding  Pottery 

Such  rapid  headway  is  being  made  in  the  rebuilding  of 
the  plant  of  the  Western  Potteries  Co.,  in  Richmond,  Calif., 
destroyed  by  fire  a  couple  of  months  ago,  that  it  is  believed 
that  the  company  will  be  able  to  start  in  operation  again 
within  thirty  days.  Two  of  the  three  large  buildings  have 
been  replaced  and  excellent  progress  is  being  made  on  the 
third. 

it  it  it 

Establishes  Kiln  Record 

On  May  7  a  gang  working  on  D-Biscuit  kiln,  at  the  Onon¬ 
daga  Pottery  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  established  the  record  for 
the  pottery.  The  kiln  ‘stood  95  per  cent,  with  3,121  dozen  in 
it — a  record  hard  to  beat. 

it  it 

Pottery  Increases  Capital  Stock 

The  Florentine  Pottery  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  has  in¬ 
creased  its  capital  from  $150,000  to  $250,000. 

it  it  it 

Will  Observe  Ceramic  Industry  Abroad 

While  he  is  in  Paris  attending  the  first  meeting  of  the 
International  Chamber  of  Commerce,  W.  Edward  Wells, 
former  president  of  the  United  States  Potters  Association 
and  the  executive  head  of  the  Homer  Laughlin  China  Co., 
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of  Newell,  W.  \  a.,  and  East  Liverpool,  O.,  will  make  an 
exhaustive  observation  of  the  ceramic  industry  abroad.  A 
report  of  these  observations  will  be  of  great  interest  to  the 
ceramic  trade  of  the  United  States. 

it  £  it 

The  Porcelain  Insulator  Corporation,  Lima  (Livingston 
County),  N.  Y.,  has  been  organized  with  a  capital  of  $250,- 
000  to  manufacture  porcelain  insulators  for  high-power  elec¬ 
trical  service,  and  other  electrical  porcelain  products.  A 
local  plant  will  be  operated.  The  company  is  headed  by 
D.  H.  Finucane,  W.  F.  Harvey  and  E.  P.  Doran,  all  of  Lima. 

it  £  £ 

The  Resolute  Pottery  Co.,  Third  Street,  Trenton,  N.  J., 
manufacturer  of  sanitary  earthenware  specialties,  has  com¬ 
pleted  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  two-story  brick  addition 
to  its  plant. 

£  £  £ 

Fix  Duty  at  35  Per  Cent.  Ad  Valorem 

The  Board  of  United  States  General  Appraisers,  New 
York,  handed  down  a  decision  on  June  29,  upholding  the 


protest  of  I .  S.  Todd  &  Co.  of  that  city  against  the  assess¬ 
ment  of  duty  by  the  collector  upon  certain  earthenware 
products.  The  material  was  assessed  at  40  per  cent,  ad 
valorem,  under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  79  of  the  Tariff 
Act;  the  duty  was  fixed  by  the  board  at  the  rate  of  35  per 
cent,  ad  valorem  under  other  provisions  of  the  same  para¬ 
graph  of  the  Tariff  Act. 

£  it  it 

Associations  Do  Newspaper  Publicity  Work 

A  series  of  illustrated  articles  on  permanent  residences 
are  now  appearing  each  week  in  fourteen  metropolitan  Sun¬ 
day  papers  thruout  the  country.  This  work  is  executed  thru 
the  joint  effort  of  the  Hollow  Building  Tile  Association,  the 

American  Face  Brick  Association,  and  the  Common  Brick 

Manufacturers’  Association,  and  is  handled  thru  the  Per¬ 

manent  Building  Bureau.  The  illustrations  and  articles  are 
equally  divided  between  the  above  three  associations.  Plans 
are  also  nearly  completed  for  the  extension  of  this  joint  work 
to  take  in  two  hundred  and  fifty  additional  papers. 

it  it  .it 

“  ‘Thank  you’  lifts  burdens.  It  never  makes  them.” 


^32 

CURRENT  PRICES  of  COMMON  BUILDING  BRICK 

from  EIGHTY  CITIES 


T  NASMUCH  AS  considerable  interest  has  been  mani- 
fested  recently  in  common  brick  prices  thruout  the 
country,  it  has  been  deemed  wise  to  make  a  compilation 
of  current  quotations  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers.  The 
prices  which  follow  are  reported  as  delivered  on  the  job. 
They  are,  therefore,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  higher 
than  the  plant  price.  This  should  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion  in  examining  them. 

If  for  any  reason  these  prices  do  not  seem  to  be  in  line 


with  conditions  as  they  exist  in  the  towns  enumerated, 
and  furthermore,  if  you  have  any  information  that  would 
tend  to  prove  these  prices  to  be  incorrect  the  editors  of 
Brick  and  Clay  Record  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  from 
you.  These  are,  however,  quotations  which  are  being 
given  at  the  present  time  by  agencies  selling  brick  in  the 
towns  mentioned. 

The  foot  notes  are  explained  at  the  end  of  the  following 
tabulation: 


COMMON  BRICK  Per  M 

Boston,  Mass . $29.25 

Portland,  Me .  28.00 

Providence,  R.  1 .  37.00 

Hartford,  Conn .  30.00* 

New  Haven,  Conn .  35.00 

New  York  City  .  30.75 

Albany,  N.  Y . 35.00 

Syracuse,  N.  Y .  29.00 

Oswego,  N.  Y .  30.00 

Binghamton,  N.  Y .  28.00 

Elmira,  N.  Y .  23.00f 

Rochester,  N.  Y .  24.00 

Buffalo,  N.  Y .  30.00 

Jamestown,  N.  Y .  33.00 

Allentown,  Pa .  24.00 

Erie,  Pa.  . .  30.00 

Philadelphia,  Pa .  25.00 

Pittsburgh,  Pa .  20.00 

Reading,  Pa . 23.00 

Scranton,  Pa .  28.00 

Newark,  N.  J.  . .  30.00 

Paterson,  N.  J .  30.00 

Trenton,  N.  J .  30.00 

Wilmington,  Del .  31.00 


‘Hartford,  sold  by  mfrs.  only;  Houston, 
mfrs.  price. 

fPlus  drayage;  $35  in  small  lots;  Toledo, 
$32.50  in  small  lots. 

tCarlot  rate,  San  Diego. 


Washington,  D.  C .  24.50 

Baltimore,  Md .  25.00 

Norfolk,  Va .  24.00 

Richmond,  Va .  25.00 

Huntington,  W.  Va .  24.00 

Fairmont,  W.  Va .  33.00 

Wheeling,  W.  Va . 30.00 

Atlanta,  Ga .  25.00 

Miami,  Fla .  44.00 

Tampa,  Fla .  30.00 

Frankfort,  Ky .  26.00 

Louisville,  Ky .  21.00 

Lexington,  Ky .  29.50 

Memphis,  Tenn .  25.50 

Nashville,  Tenn .  19.00 

Birmingham,  Ala .  30.00 

New  Orleans,  La .  25.40 

El  Paso,  Tex .  21.00 

Houston,  Tex .  25.00* 

Dallas,  Tex . . .  25.00 

Topeka,  Kans .  25.00 

Little  Rock,  Ark .  18.00 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla .  27.50 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  .  25.00 

Cleveland,  Ohio  .  25.00 

Columbus,  Ohio  .  30.00 

Toledo,  Ohio  .  23.50f 

Evansville,  Ind .  17.00 


Fort  Wayne,  Ind .  21.00 

Indianapolis,  Ind .  22.00 

South  Bend,  Ind .  24.00 

Terra  Haute,  Ind .  19.00 

Bloomington,  Ill .  25.00 

Chicago,  Ill .  16.00 

Moline,  Ill .  24.00 

Green  Bay,  Wis .  24.00 

Milwaukee,  Wis .  20.00 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich .  22.00 

Minneapolis,  Minn .  24.00 

St.  Paul,  Minn .  24.00 

Davenport,  Iowa  .  25.00 

Des  Moines,  Iowa .  34.50 

Sioux  City,  Iowa  .  21.00 

St.  Louis,  Mo .  20.00 

Lincoln,  Neb .  21.00 

Denver,  Colo .  19.50 

Butte.  Mont .  16.00 

Los  Angeles,  Cal .  13.50 

San  Diego,  Cal .  18.50$ 

San  Francisco,  Cal . . 17.50 

Portland,  Ore .  24.00 

Seattle,  Wash .  20.00 

Winnipeg,  Man . . .  20.00 

Toronto,  Ont . . . .  18.00 

Halifax,  N.  S .  19.50 

Quebec,  Que .  18.50 


7 he  SUPERINTENDENT 

Helpful  Hints  for  Practical  Men 
Whose  Problem  is  Maximum 
Production  With  Minimum  Cost 


How  Cutting  Wires  May  Cause  Trouble 

Broken  cutting  wires  usually  fall  or  are  simply  thrown  on 
the  floor  neighboring  the  cutting  table.  Many  of  these  wires 
find  their  way  via  the  roustabout’s  shovel  and  the  waste  clay 
elevator  to  the  pugmill,  later  to  appear  in  the  clay  column 
and  cause  breakage  of  more  wires. 

With  hollow  ware  machines  it  is  possible  for  one  of  these 
broken  wires  to  cause  considerable  loss  by  becoming  entangled 
with  the  core  stems  of  the  die  in  such  a  manner  as  to  split 
the  ware,  usually  across  one  of  the  partitions.  Altho  this 
split  may  reunite  sufficiently  to  avoid  detection  on  the  cutting 
table  it  is  liable  to  open  up  again  in  the  dryer.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  keep  a  nail  keg  alongside  the  cutting  table  and  insist 
on  all  broken  wires  being  put  therein,  periodically  depositing 
them  in  the  farthermost  limits  of  the  dump. 

&  St 

Proper  Working  of  Gears 

Makers  of  heavy  machinery  are  often  severely  criticised 
because  of  improper  meshing  of  the  gears.  In  many  cases 
the  trouble  is  caused  by  one  of  two  things,  either  the  shaft 
has  become  bent,  or  the  boxes  need  babbitting.  To  delay 
rebabbitting  or  straightening  the  shaft  will  cause  excessive 
wear  on  the  teeth  and  ultimately  break  them.  Heavy  gears 
are  expensive  enough  to  warrant  every  care  being  taken  to 
protect  them  against  such  a  useless  strain. 

£  £  & 

Kiln  Fu  rnace  Doors 

If  you  will  visit  a  large  number  of  clay  plants  you  will 
notice  all  sorts  of  schemes  used  for  kiln  furnace  doors. 
Some  are  good,  but  many  of  them  are  good  subjects  for 
improvement.  We  have  seen  burners  go  thru  unnecessary 
difficult  motions  to  open  or  close  a  kiln  fire  box  door.  Not 
only  is  this  a  waste  of  time  and  effort,  but  what  is  more  im¬ 
portant,  where  extra  labor  is  required,  especially  near  hot 
fires,  as  in  the  case  of  a  fire  box  door,  it  often  causes  ill 
temper,  which  is  a  dangerous  disease  for  any  workman  to 
have  in  this  day  and  age.  The  most  unfortunate  part  of 


such  a  situation  is  that  the  workman  gets  “peeved”  and  quits 
and  the  superintendent  is  the  loser.  Hence  anything  that 
will  make  work  easier  and  more  pleasant  is  worthy  of  con¬ 
sideration. 


Simple  Arrangement  for  Kiln  Furnace  Doors  that  Works  Well 
on  Rectangular  Kilns. 


The  furnace  doors  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  view 
are  of  a  type  that  work  with  ease,  are  simple  and  give  sat¬ 
isfaction.  The  picture  shows  the  construction  clear  enough, 
which  obviates  any  description.  These  doors  are  used  on 
rectangular  down-draft  kilns  by  the  Belden  Brick  Co.,  of 
Canton,  Ohio. 

£  £  £ 

A  Slush  for  Kiln  Crowns 

What  is  better  to  keep  kiln  crowns  tight  than  a  Portland 
cement  slush  is  to  use  40  parts  of  Portland  cement,  50  parts 
of  finely  ground  shale,  and  10  parts  of  salt  thoroly  mixed  to¬ 
gether  and  made  into  a  thin  slush.  The  shale  and  salt  will 
not  crack  under  fire,  near  as  much  as  straight  cement.  If 
you  can  get  them,  5  per  cent,  of  wood  ashes  in  the  mixture 
will  be  still  better. 
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Rapid  Fire  During  Watersmoking  May  Burst  Ware 


During  the  watersmoking  interval  in  burning,  utmost  care  must  be  exercised  in  firing  the  kiln.  The  heat 
must  not  be  raised  too  rapidly  nor  too  slowly.  If  the  temperature  becomes  too  high  the  heat  penetrates  into 
the  brick  too  rapidly  and  the  hygroscopic  or  mechanical  water  is  transferred  into  steam  too  swiftly.  This  is 
disastrous  for  there  is  only  limited  room  within  the  pore  space  of  the  brick.  The  steam  which  is  many 
times  more  voluminous  than  the  water  from  which  it  originated,  exerts  a  pressure  upon  the  pore  walls  of 
the  clay,  and  this  may  easily  be  great  enough  to  burst  the  brick,  as  many  have  undoubtedly  already  observed. 

Even  tho  the  steam  pressure  may  not  be  sufficient  to  burst  the  brick  in  the  manner  mentioned,  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  loosen  the  bond  of  the  clay  or  produce  fissures  along  the  laminations.  Such  brick,  altho  they 
may  look  sound,  will  invariably  be  weak  in  structure  and  have  lost  the  ring  of  well-burned  clay.  After  the 
burn  is  finished  these  brick  when  struck  with  a  hammer  will  sound  "dead.” 

This  point  must  especially  be  kept  in  mind,  when  dealing  with  dense  plastic  clays  which  have  such  fine 
pores  that  the  steam  cannot  escape  rapidly,  and  also  in  the  case  of  dry  pressed  brick  whose  particles  cohere 
so  loosely  that  it  does  not  take  muck  pressure  to  break  the  bond. 
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IN  the  WAKE 


Being  Brief  Mention  of  a  Host 
of  Interesting  Happenings  in  the 
Varied  Fields  of  Clayworking 


Killed  in  Automobile  Accident 

On  June  19  Charles  H.  Carpenter,  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  was 
killed  in  an  automobile  accident,  in  that  city.  Mr.  Carpenter 
was  born  in  Westmoreland  County,  Pa.,  in  1861.  He  was 
engaged  in  the  brick  business  in  Ohio  and  West  Virginia  for 
25  years  as  general  manager  and  president  of  the  Suburban 
Brick  Co.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  He  moved  to  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  six  years  ago  and  engaged  in  the  same  business  with 
the  Gamble  &  Stockton  Co.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had 
just  completed  a  half-million  dollar  plant  at  Columbus,  Ga., 
for  this  firm.  Mr.  Carpenter  was  also  associated  with  his  son, 
Paul  V.  Carpenter,  Henry  Hull  and  Louis  Rivas  in  the  Calla¬ 
han  Brick  Co.,  of  Callahan,  Fla.,  being  president  of  this 
firm.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  two  sons. 

Tennesseeans  to  Inspect  Cleveland  Plants 

T.  L.  Herbert,  Jr.,  president,  W.  G.  Bush  &  Co.,  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  and  R.  C.  Whitsitt,  member  of  the  same  firm,  are  ex¬ 
pected  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  about  the  middle  of  July.  They 
are  planning  an  inspection  of  brick  plants  in  the  Cleveland 
district.  While  there,  Mr.  Herbert  and  Mr.  Whitsitt  are  to 
be  the  guests  of  Ralph  P.  Stoddard,  secretary-manager,  the 
Common  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  America. 
They  are  expected  to  inspect  the  plants  of  the  Cleveland 
Builders  Supply  &  Brick  Co.,  the  Independent  Brick  &  Tile 
Co.,  the  Cleveland  Brick  &  Clay  Co.,  and  the  Superior  Brick 
Co.,  as  well  as  plants  in  the  vicinity  of  Canton  and  Mas¬ 
sillon. 

Takes  Three  Months’  Motor  Trip 

Leroy  Gaddis,  of  the  Gaddis-Harrison  Brick  Co., 
Columbus,  Ohio,  left  with  his  family  late  in  June  on  an 
extended  automobile  trip  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  He  will 
traverse  the  Santa  Fe  Trail  on  the  way  to  the  Coast,  re¬ 
turning  by  a  northen  route.  He  expects  to  be  gone  about 
three  months. 

Visit  Columbus  Brick  Plants 


of  the  NEWS 


DUPLICATE  GOOD  RESULTS 

BRISTOL’S 

MA  «  i  a«t  om<(_ 

Recording  Pyrometers 

make  a  continuous  record  of  kiln 
temperatures,  which  enables  you  to 
repeat  the  process  if  it  is  successful, 
otherwise  you  know  where  to  make 
corrections  in  the  method  and  can 
make  good  in  spite  of  previous  errors. 
Get  the  same  good  results  every  time 
with  the  aid  of  Bristol’s. 

Bulletin  AE-2  74  tells  about 
Bristol’s  Pyrometers 

THE  BRISTOL  COMPANY,  Waterbury,  Conn. 


BURN  ANY  COAL 

Never  mind  the  quality;  put  it  up  to 

CANTON  Rocking  and  Dumping  Grates 

to  take  care  of  it.  Thereby  they  will  also  take  care  of  your 
pocketbook. 

Smooth,  even  surface  that  will  not  warp. 

No  complicated  parts.  Easily  installed  in  any  furnace  by  any 
mechanic.  Send  for  descriptive  literature. 


For  Boiler  and  Kiln  Grates 


Southern  Offices, 

829  Trust  Co.  of  Ga.  Bldg., 
Atlanta,  Ga. 


CANTON  GRATE 
COMPANY 

1706  Woodland  Avenue, 
Canton,  Ohio 


MANGANESE  DIOXIDE 


Uniform  Physically 
and  Analytically 

E.  J.  LAVINO  and  COMPANY 

(Grinding  Plant:  Plymouth  Meeting,  Pa.) 

Bullitt  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Howard  White,  of  the  Alliance  (Ohio)  Brick  Co.,  was  a 
recent  visitor  in  Columbus,  calling  on  brick  manufacturers 
and  dealers.  He  reports  general  activity  in  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  end  of  the  business. 

E.  F.  Grimsley,  manager  of  the  Hanover  (Ohio)  Brick 
Co.,  was  also  in  Columbus  recently  calling  on  dealers.  The, 
Hanover  plant  has  been  put  into  operation  recently  after  an 
idleness  due  to  short  coal  supply. 


Looking  Over  Building  Conditions 

Emmet  Howard,  president  of  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Fire 
&  Face  Brick  Co.,  left  recently  for  a  business  trip  to  De¬ 
troit,  Ann  Arbor  and  Chicago,  where  he  is  looking  over 
building  and  shipping  conditions.  The  company  reports  a 
car  shortage  which  is  holding  up  orders  and  makes  it  a 
difficult  task  to  do  business. 


Hill  Friction  Clutch  Pulley 
Smith  Type 

(Patented) 


Friction  Clutches 

Collar  Oiling  Bearings 

and 

Complete  Power  Transmission 
Machinery  Equipments 

Catalogs  upon  Request 

The  Hill  Clutch  Co. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

New  York  Office.  50  Church  Street 
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gQL  THS  SCOOP  CONVEYOR 

-J  !['"  K  OVER  2000  USERS  LOADING  *«»  UNLOADING 

* - - CARS.TRUCKS  AND  WAGONS 

DOES  THE  WORK  OF 
FROM  6  TO  12  MEN 

AND  KEEPS  EQUIPMENT  MOVING 

WRITE  ROR  LITER  A  TURE 

PORTABLE  MACHINERY  CO., PASSAIC  N.J. 


4 


■> 


Easy,  Cool  Bearings 


Nonpareil  Anti-Friction  Metal  is  particularly 
helpful  on  heavy  bearings  in  brick  and  clay 
plants,  on  motors,  cars,  and  on  all  bearings  that 
are  apt  to  develop  friction  and  heat.  More 
power.  Less  shrinkage  and  less  oil.  No  more 
hot  journals. 

Nonpareil  has  been  easing  the  load  on  bearings 
since  1885.  Trial  order  solicited. 

THEODORE  HIERTZ  METAL  COMPANY 

8011  Alaska  Avenue  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Tight  and  Leak-proof 

Approved  construction,  machine 
planed  joints,  hoops,  of  proper  size 
and  number,  with  a  positive  grip,  and 
the  fact  that  Caldwells  are  built  hy¬ 
men  who  have  been  making  superior 
tanks  for  over  30  years.  These  are 
some  of  the  reasons  why  all  Caldwell 
Tanks  cannot  positively  bulge,  break, 
or  leak.  Tanks  of  all  sizes  for  all 
purposes. 

Send  for  Catalogue 

W.  E.  Caldwell  C  o.,  rporated 
2380  Brook  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


TANKS 

AND 

TOWERS 


It  Makes  No  Difference 
What  Your  Requirements 
May  Be  —  We  Have  the 
Car  for  Your  Needs 

Dryer  cars  of  any  size  or  type.  Transfer 
cars,  turntables,  wheel  barrows,  wheels. 

Send  us  your  requirements  and  let  us 
figure  for  you.  No  obligation  whatever. 

PETTIGREW  FOUNDRY  COMPANY 

HARVEY,  ILLINOIS 


Marker  Delegate  to  Democratic  Convention 

J.  R.  Marker,  engineer  and  commissioner  of  the  Ohio 
Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association,  went  to  San 
Francisco  on  the  Ohio  special  to  the  National  Democratic 
Convention.  He  was  one  of  the  Ohio  delegates  to  the  con¬ 
vention. 

Chasing  Up  Paving  Contracts 

M.  M.  Morrow,  sales  manager  of  the  Hocking  Valley 
Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  left  recently  on  a  trip  to  Toledo 
and  Lima,  looking  after  several  paving  contracts. 

New  Brick  Plant  Now  Operating 

The  new  brick  plant  at  Oneonta,  Ala.,  is  turning  out  brick 
at  the  rate  of  15,000  per  day.  This  will  be  increased  to  30,000. 
The  active  output  of  the  plant  for  the  next  few  months  will 
be  used  in  the  construction  of  new  business  houses  in  Oneonta. 


Little  Chance  for  Brick  Prices  to  Decline  in  San 
Francisco  Region 

The  brick  situation  so  far  as  the  district  tributary  to  San 
Francisco  bay  region  is  concerned  is  unchanged.  The  yards 
are  all  short  of  help,  and  are  flooded  with  orders  that  would 
keep  them  busy  for  several  months  at  full  capacity.  To  add 
to  their  troubles  the  car  situation  is  very  irregular.  At 
times  it  seems  to  show  marked  improvement,  and  then  again 
it  falls  behind  and  the  brick  manufacturer  has  to  wait  as 
long  as  four  and  five  days  to  get  a  car,  when  perhaps  he  has 
ordered  a  half  a  dozen.  This  uncertainty  of  freight  service 
is  very  aggravating  and  makes  it  difficult  to  do  business  in 
this  section,  as  deliveries  are  impossible  to  promise. 

The  demand  in  San  Francisco  is  in  excess  of  the  supply, 
and  it  is  stated  that  some  important  building  is  be.ing  held 
up  thru  the  impossibility  of  getting  brick  when  needed. 

The  labor  situation  among  the  brick  manufacturers  is  no 
worse  than  it  was  a  month  ago — and  it  is  stated  positively 
it  is  no  better.  Men  are  hard  to  get  and  hard  to  keep,  and 
no  relief  seems  to  be  in  sight  until  the  crops  are  gathered 
and  those  who  have  been  working  in  the  farms  and  orchards 
are  again  seeking  employment. 

Prices  of  brick  here  remain  steady  and  there  seems  no 
prospect  of  their  going  lower  immediately.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  has  been  a  decided  cut  in  lumber  prices,  and 
some  of  the  local  brick  men  are.  wondering  if  this  will  have 
any  influence  on  brick  prices.  With  the  impossibility  of 
meeting  demand  for  brick  it  seems  unlikely  that  this  will  be 
the  case,  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  lumber  can 
take  the  place  of  brick  only  in  small  structures. 

In  the  interior  of  the  state  it  is  said  there  has  been  a 
marked  falling  off  in  new  building  operations  in  the  last 
two  or  three  weeks.  Whether  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
bulk  of  the  people  in  the  interior,  especially  in  the  two  great 
valleys,  are  interested  in  agriculture  and  have  no  time  to 
give  to  building  at  this  season  of  the  year,  or  that  it  is  due 
to  restriction  of  credits  by  the  banks  who  are  financing  the 
moving  of  the  crops  would  be  difficult  to  say.  But  there  is 
no  doubt  as  to  the  condition  and  that  it  is  probably  due  to 
one  or  the  other  of  these  causes  seems  to  be  equally  true. 

That  there  is  little  chance  of  an  immediate  fall  in  brick 
prices  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state  was  brought  out  by 
Walter  Simons,  of  the  Simons  Brick  Co.  at  a  dinner  in  Los 
Angeles  recently,  which  was  attended  by  architects,  builders 
and  manufacturers.  The  dinner  was  given  by  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Exhibit  of  Building  Materials  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Metropolitan  Building.  Mr.  Simons  declared  that  he  could 
see  no  possibility  of  brick  and  other  building  materials  fall- 
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inff  in  price,  as  the  entire  country  had  fallen  a  long  ways 
behind  in  its  building  program. 

Spectacular  Fire  at  Brick  Plant 

Fire  which  occurred  in  the  dry  kiln  of  the  old  McCoy  brick 
plant  resulted  in  damage  estimated  at  between  $4,500  and  $5,000 
to  the  Standard  Brick  Co.,  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  on  June  29.  The 
origin  of  the  blaze  is  unknown,  but  it  resulted  in  one  of  the 
most  spectacular  fires  witnessed  in  Augusta,  the  frame  struc¬ 
ture  which  housed  the  dry  kilns  being  completely  demolished. 

Held  Annual  Meeting  June  1  5 

The  annual  stockholders’  meeting  of  the  Albion  (Ill.)  Shale 
Brick  Co.,  was  held  on  June  15,  the  following  being  elected 
directors:  B.  F.  Von  Behren  and  Jacob  C.  Weil,  of  Evans¬ 
ville,  Ind. ;  C.  C.  Davis,  of  Centralia,  and  E.  E.  McKibben, 
of  Albion.  The  board  of  directors  organized  by  electing 
Charley  Bowman  president  and  H.  G.  Frankland,  secretary- 
treasurer. 

Will  Rebuild  a  Modern  Fire-Safe  Plant 

Word  reached  Brick  and  Clay  Record’s  offices  that  the  Dan¬ 
ville  Brick  Co.’s  plant  at  Danville  had  been  destroyed  by  fire, 
and  upon  writing  the  company  for  further  information  re¬ 
garding  their  loss,  the  following  letter  has  been  received  from 
Harvey  C.  Adams,  president  of  the  company : 

“The  Danville  Brick  Co.  has  suffered  quite  a  disastrous  fire, 
destroying  the  main  factory  room,  shale  storage,  engine  room 
and  boiler  room.  We  are  rebuilding,  however,  and  will  be 
making  brick  again,  we  hope,  in  thirty  days.  We  were  ex¬ 
tremely  fortunate  in  finding  machines,  motors,  etc.,  ready  for 
immediate  shipment.  The  new  building  will  be  brick-steel 
construction,  as  nearly  fireproof  as  a  modern  building  can  be 
made. 

“Altho  this  fire  comes  at  our  busiest  time,  and  we  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  disappoint  our  contractor  friends  and  make  them  wait 
awhile,  yet  we  hope  this  disaster  will  prove  a  real  benefit  in 
the  long  run,  as  it  will  give  us  a  modern  plant  in  a  well  lighted 
and  well  ventilated  building.  An  enthusiastic  reporter,  in 
one  of  our  local  papers,  stated  that  by  hard  work  the  fire  com¬ 
pany  ‘saved  the  kilns.’  Could  we  have  had  our  way  about 
it,  we  would  have  had  the  fire  first  destroy  the  income  tax 
record  and  the  office,  for  we  do  need  a  more  comfortable 
office,  and  the  monthly  visitations  of  some  revenue  officers 
going  over  our  books  for  the  last  five  years  in  search  of  a 
profit  that  was  never  made,  has  given  us  some  annoyance ; 
and  now  that  the  war  is  over  and  we  are  permitted  to  have 
coal  and  labor  and  a  reasonable  share  of  good  business,  we 
have  a  fire. 

“Don’t  think  we  are  complaining,  however,  for  as  I  said 
before  we  will  have  a  modern  plant. 

“I  do  want  to  suggest  to  the  average  brick  manufacturer 
that  he  needs  more  insurance.  The  roof,  especially  those 
covered  with  ‘guaranteed  fireproofing,’  coupled  with  the  oil 
that  gets  on  the  floors  around  the  machinery,  can  make  more 
of  a  conflagration  than  you  imagine.” 


Produced  in  the  form  of 
brick,  block,  powder 
and  cements. 


Protect  Your  Kilns 

from  heat  losses  and  you  will  in¬ 
crease  their  efficiency  and  output. 

Slfe4HtEI. 

insulation  will  keep  the  heat  in  the  kilns,  making 
it  possible  to  obtain  greater  temperature  uniformity 
and  reduce  spoilage  due  to  uneven  burning.  Ask 
for  Bulletin  R-71. 


CELITE  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 


New  York,  II  Broadway. Chicago.  Monadnock  Bldg. 
Pittsburgh,  Oliver  Bldg. Philadelphia,  Liberty 
St.  Louis,  Syndicate 

Trust  Bldg.  Detroit,  Book  Bldg. 


Los  Angeles,  Van  Nuys 
Bldg. 

Cleveland,  Guardian  Bldg. 
San  Francisco,  Monadnock 
Bldg. 


LESCHEN  Wire  Rope 

t  1 

\  Y  /  J 

Vs:  \ 

Y 

Our  greatest  asset  is  the 

reputation  of  our  product,  and 

[i  \ 

it  is  our1  policy  and  our  pur- 

\  y  ;  i] 

pose  to  maintain  at  all  times 

V  •  r  m 

ipfr-y 

the  high  and  dependable  qual- 

pfefeA  ity  that  has  built  up  our  busi- 

ness. 

Established,  1857 

A.  LESCHEN  &  SONS  ROPE  COMPANY 

Makers  of  HERCULES  (Red  Strand)  WIRE  ROPE 

Chicago  New  York  ST.  LOUIS  Denver  San  Francisco 

They  Do  Produce  Results 


Monroe  Tile  Factory  Sold  for  $18,500 

It  has  been  announced  that  O.  F.  Gilliom,  of  Berne,  Ind., 
and  Jacob  Zehr,  of  Geneva,  have  bought  the  Monroe  tile 
factory  which  until  recently  had  been  owned  by  John  Heyerly. 
The  plant  was  sold  for  $18,500.  The  Monroe  factory  is  said 
to  be  one  of  the  best  equipped  and  most  modern  of  its  kind 
in  that  part  of  the  state.  Mr.  Heyerly,  who  was  accidentally 
killed  a  month  ago,  had  just  finished  remodeling  the  factory 
so  that  it  should  be  ready  for  a  maximum  output  this  sum- 


We  refer  to 

Those  little  ads  you  have  noticed  in  our  Classi¬ 
fied  Ad  Pages. 

It  is  the  decision  of  concerns  who  have  used 
them.  Try  one. 

Brick  and  Clay  Record 
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Cut  Down  Overhead 

Handle  Your  Coal  Mechanically 


The 


GsmKi 


will  unload  and  store  your  coal  at  an  average  cost 
of  3  to  5  cents  per  ton.  Godfrey  equipment  is  also 
adapted  to  handling  sand,  gravel  and  other  loose  ma¬ 
terials  and  is  used  for  reclaiming  as  well  as  unloading. 


One  Man  Does  the  Work 

The  saving  of  labor  and  time  in  addition  to  other 
savings  will  yield  big  dividends  and  pay  for  the  system 
in  a  short  time. 


It  will  pay  you  to  investigate.  Write  for  literature. 


GODFREY  CONVEYOR  CO. 

102  13th  Street  ELKHART,  INDIANA 


TheMINTER  SYSTEM 

of 

Continuous  Burning  Down 
Draft  Kilns 


Speeding  up  Production  of  Face  Brick 
these  days  is  necessary  in  order  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  demand. 

Coal  is  very  scarce — Hard  to  get.  All 

indications  point  to  a  general  shortage  for  some 
time.  The  coal  you  can  get  must  be  utilized  to 
the  best  advantage. 

Would  it  pay  you  if  you  could  burn 

moie  brick — a  few  million  per  year — with  the  coal 
you  can  get? 

It  can  be  accomplished  by  the  continu¬ 
ous  system  of  burning  on  your  down  draft  kilns. 
Foremost  is  the  MINTER  SYSTEM — Because  WE 
HAVE  COMPLETE  CONTROL,  guaranteeing  No. 

1  ware  production. 

Let  us  show  you  how. 


The  Flint  River  Brick  Company 

ALBANY,  GEORGIA 


New  Incorporation  at  Columbia  City 

The  Columbia  City  Brick  &  Tile  Co.  was  incorporated  at 
Columbia  City,  Ind.,  on  June  20,  with  $10,000  capital  stock. 
The  officers  are:  Cleon  Foust,  president;  Job  Burnsworth, 
vice-president ;  and  the  Rev.  L.  A.  Luckenbill,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer.  Frank  Wakeman  is  manager  of  the  company,  which 
now  has  one  kiln  in  operation. 

Can’t  Get  Enough  Stock  to  Fill  Orders 

The  Progress  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  reports 
that  it  has  orders  on  hand  for  about  700,000  brick,  and  has 
about  500,000  on  hand.  The  plant  is  running  full,  and  expects 
to  be  able  to  run  at  full  capacity  thru  the  balance  of  the 
year.  Andrew  Hillenbrand,  Jr.,  in  discussing  conditions,  said: 
“There  has  been  a  considerable  falling  off  in  building  permits 
during  the  past  month,  but  there  is  a  lot  of  work  in  architects’ 
offices,  and  I  expect  that  a  good  deal  of  this  business  will  be 
coming  out  before  long.” 


Not  Enough  Coal  Even  at  High  Prices 

Following  reports  recently  published  to  the  effect  that  lum¬ 
ber  prices  were  working  lower,  prominent  lumber  and  build¬ 
ing  supply  men  of  Louisville  were  quoted  as  stating  that  the 
mere  slump  in  lumber  value  could  not  result  in  much  increase 
in  building,  due  to  the  fact  that  labor  is  no  lower,  while  clay 
products,  lime,  cement,  steel  and  hardware  are  all  high  and 
promising  to  go  higher  as  a  result  of  the  high  price  and  scarcity 
of  fuel.  Clay  plants  which  were  paying  $3  a  ton  for  gas 
coal  four  months  ago  are  now  paying  $8.75  and  $9.50  and  even 
$10  for  the  same  coal. 

One  brick  and  tile  manufacturer  of  Louisville  in  discussing 
the  fuel  situation  said :  “We  have  been  having  much  trouble 
in  getting  coal,  but  fortunately  we  have  held  very  few  con¬ 
tracts  of  size  this  year,  as  demand  was  so  much  greater  than 
capacity  to  turn  out,  that  we  have  been  accepting  short  time 
orders.  This  has  resulted  in  our  not  being  stuck  on  any 
big  contracts  with  an  advancing  coal  market.  The  chances  - 
are  that  a  lot  of  clayworking  concerns  are  losing  money  on 
some  of  their  contracts  this  year.” 

Vitrified  Sewer  Pipe  Comes  Into  Its  Own 

Sewer  pipe  manufacturers  and  jobbers  of  Kentucky,  as  well 
as  other  points  supplying  vitrified  sewer  pipe  for  culvert  or 
road  work,  will  probably  be  considerably  interested  in  know¬ 
ing  that  experiments  with  substitutes  for  vitrified  sewer  pipe 
have  not  proven  especially  satisfactory,  and  that  the  general 
tendency  is  toward  pipe  again.  It  is  claimed  that  the  federal 
government  is  opposing  culverts,  but  not  nearly  so  strongly 
as  the  state  government.  It  is  reported  that  when  bids  were 
accepted  for  road  work  to  be  done  this  season,  quotations 
were  asked  on  both  metal  and  vitrified,  but  that  later  it  was 
decided  to  use  vitrified  exclusively. 

Patrick  Bannon,  of  the  P.  Bannon  Pipe  Co.,  Louisville,  in 
discussing  this  matter  said :  “All  of  the  big  road  contracts 
this  year  are  being  supplied  with  double  strength  vitrified 
sewer  pipe,  and  apparently  metal  has  been  discarded  for  good, 
it  not  having  proven  satisfactory.  We  have  been  very  busy 
on  sewer  pipe,  supplying  such  material  for  big  road  contracts 
of  J.  H.  Cahill,  the  Henry  Bickel  Co.,  Spurrier,  Ellis  &  Smeath- 
ers  and  others.  The  latter  concern  has  a  half-million  dollar 
road  contract  near  Brandenburg,  Ky.,  while  Cahill  has  com¬ 
pleted  one  contract,  and  started  on  another,  and  Bickel  is 
winding  up  a  considerable  contract,  and  has  others  in  line. 

“It  looks  like  sewer  pipe  culverts  have  come  back  into  their 
own,  and  have  come  to  stay.  We  have  been  very  much  pleased 
with  the  fact  that  the  tide  has  changed.” 
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All  Ready  to  Begin  Burning 

The  Read  Nichols  Co.,  of  Bath,  Me.,  is  repairing  and  re¬ 
building  sheds  at  its  brick  yard  on  Court  Street,  and  has 
200  cords  of  woods  in  the  forest  at  Bowdoinham  all  cut 
ready  to  be  hauled  to  Bath  for  the  annual  brick  burning  in 
the  Court  Street  kiln. 

Second-Hand  Brick  Used  Largely 

The  use  of  second-hand  brick  has  become  so  general  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  that  it  is  being  felt  to  a  considerable  extent 
by  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  new  brick.  As  a  result  the 
market  is  not  very  active,  altho  most  manufacturers  are 
disposing  of  all  the  brick  that  is  turned  out  in  small  lots. 
The  price  continues  steady  at  $30  per  thousand  delivered  on 
the  job. 

Granted  a  Massachusetts  Charter 

The  Queens  Run  Refractories  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Boston,  Mass., 
and  Lock  Haven,  Pa.,  has  been  granted  a  Massachusetts 
charter  with  an  authorized  capital  of  $2,500,000  preferred 
stock  and  50,000  shares  of  common  stock  without  value. 
The  company  will  manufacture  brick  and  refractories.  The 
incorporators  are:  Thomas  O.  Perkins,  of  Boston;  Aton  F. 
Tupper,  of  Arlington;  John  E.  Hall,  of  Springfield;  Philip 
S.  Ripley,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  M.  R.  Fraser,  of  Boston. 

Suffer  Heavy  Fire  Loss 

A  loss  of  several  thousand  dollars  by  fire  was  experienced 
by  the  Duffney  Brick  Co.,  Mechanicsville,  N.  Y.,  on  June  23. 
Lack  of  water  hampered  the  firemen. 

Incorporate  at  Charleston,  W.  Va. 


Equip  Your  Kilns 

with 


SCHURS  No.  1  DOWN-DRAFT 
KILN  BURNERS 


Note 
Adjustable  | 
Tip  Hood 


Be  Sure 


Schurs 


This  burner  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  light  fire  close 
to  the  tip  hood  or  to 
the  rear  of  the  furn¬ 
ace  as  desired,  with 
just  a  half  turn  of 
the  tip  at  a  time. 


For  quick  burns  and  better 
colors. 


The  Schurs  is  the  ONLY  Kiln 
Burner  provided  with  a  hood  to 
protect  the  low  fire  from  strong 
drafts  when  water  smoking. 
Different  types  of  Burners  for 
the  various  classes  of  kilns. 


Write  jor  Catalog 


SCHURS  OIL  BURNER  CO. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  U.  S.  A. 


Sole  Mfrs. 


The  West  Virginia  Brick  Co.,  of  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $1,500,  by  W.  E. 
Caldwell,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  Homer  Wiseman,  Clarence 
Becher,  M.  C.  Gilchrist  and  H.  W.  Bowers,  of  Charleston. 

Independent  Will  Install  Steam  Shovel 

The  first  tile  to  be  produced  at  the  Independent  Brick  & 
Tile  Co.’s  plant,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  made  its  appearance 
July  1.  Immediate  deliveries  have  followed.  It  is  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  officials  of  the  company  that  at  the  present  rate 
of  production  daily  shipment  of  tile  from  the  plant  now  will 
be  possible.  The  company  plans  the  installation  of  a  steam 
shovel  for  the  handling  of  raw  material. 

Reports  Shipping  Conditions  Worse 

J.  M.  Adams,  secretary  and  general  manager  of  the  Iron- 
clay  Brick  Co.,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  reports  worse  shipping 
conditions  than  was  the  case  several  months  ago.  Instead 
of  getting  better  cars  are  getting  worse  and  little  brick 
or  other  clay  products  is  being  moved.  As  a  result  of  this 
state  of  affairs  factories  have  many  orders  on  hand  which 
are  being  held  up.  In  fact,  many  factories  have  stopped 
bc-oking  orders  until  the  situation  clears. 

Receiving  Only  Two  or  Three  Cars  Weekly 

The  car  supply  for  the  brick  plants  in  Ohio  territory  has 
not  shown  any  improvement  in  the  past  two  weeks.  Only  20 
to  25  per  cent,  car  supply  is  reported  and  as  a  result  many 
construction  projects  are  held  up.  Some  of  the  plants  have 
but  two  or  three  cars  weekly  where  their  normal  supply  is 
from  twelve  to  fifteen.  Orders  are  still  coming  in  well, 
but  many  are  being  turned  down  because  of  the  difficulties 
o(  shipping. 


Lakewood  Double  Deck  Car  No.  167 


The  Robinson — LAKEWOOD  LINE — 
Dryer  Cars;  correctly  designed,  correct¬ 
ly  built,  correctly  sold. 


Frank  H.  Robinson 

Factory  and  General  Office  -  -  Pittsburgh,  Pa" 
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ARE  YOUR  PROFITS 
AS  LARGE  AS  THEY 
SHOULD  BE 

or  are  they  cut  short  for  the  reason  you 
are  using  moulding  machines  in  manufac¬ 
turing  Flower  Pots,  Nozzles,  Insulators, 
etc.,  that  are  not  dependable  in  speed 
and  turning  out  quality  and  uniform  ware? 


Let  us  tell  you  how 
the  Baird  Moulding 
Machine  will  show 
you  a  way  to  more 
profit  and  success 
in  the  specialty 
business. 

Send  us  a  sample  of 
your  clay  with  inquiry 

BAIRD  MACHINE 
&  MFC.  CO. 


265-69  Jefferson  Avenue  E, 
Detroit 


HAULING  CLAY  BY  THE  “MULE 
POWER”  ROUTE  IS  NO  MORE 

Increase  Production  demands  rapid  and  .  more 
efficient  hauling  methods  with  an  elimination  o 
labor  and  rehandling  costs. 


The  BURTON  GASOLINE  AND 
KEROSENE  LOCOMOTIVE 


assures  you  of  a  power  unit  that  will  stand  the 
severest  treatment  received  in  clay  plant  yards 
and  pits. 

Durable,  Dependable  and  Easy  to  Operate.  No 
coal  or  steam  required.  Forward  and  reverse  at 
any  speed.  No  gear  differentials  or  clutches. 
Always  Ready. 

Ask  for  our  latest  catalog  of 
the  BURTON  LOCOMOTIVE 

The  Burton  Engineering  &  Machinery  Co. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio 


“Hauls  It  Economically 


Commons  Advance  Slightly  in  Price 

Slight  advances  have  been  made  in  the  price  of  common 
brick  in  Central  Ohio  territory  during  the  past  three  weeks. 
This  is  due  largely  to  higher  prices  of  coal  which  has  in¬ 
creased  the  cost  of  manufacturing  common  brick  about  $5 
per  thousand.  Mud  brick  delivered  on  the  job  in  Colum¬ 
bus  range  from  $23  to  $24,  while  shale  brick  run  as  high  as 
$28.  With  considerable  construction  of  factories  and  addi¬ 
tions  to  present  buildings  going  forward  common  brick  are 
in  good  demand.  There  is  little  surplus  supply  on  the  local 
market  and  a  considerable  quantity  has  been  shipped  into 
Columbus  territory  recently. 

Army  Owned  Trucks  Released  for  Road  Work 

One  step  toward  greater  efficiency  in  road  building  for  this 
year  has  been  accomplished  thru  passage  of  the  legislation 
at  Washington  that  releases  army  owned  automobiles  and 
trucks  for  use  in  road  construction  in  the  different  states. 
Some  of  the  first  of  these  trucks  have  already  made  their 
appearance  in  and  about  Cleveland  on  road  construction 
now  in  progress.  The  movement  of  the  equipment  from 
army  cantonments  to  state  highway  departments  will  be 
continued  as  fast  as  transportation  conditions  permit,  pav¬ 
ing  brick  interests  in  Northern  Ohio  are  assured  by  federal 
officials. 

“Passage  of  this  legislation  is  a  splendid  economic  move,” 
gays  Will  P.  Blair,  vice-president,  the  National  Paving 
Brick  Manufacturers’  Association.  “The  equipment  is  being 
put  to  real  use  in  the  interest  of  the  public.” 


Glouster  Plant  Now  in  Operation 

The  Hisylvania  Coal  Co.,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  which  re¬ 
cently  purchased  two  brick  plants  from  the  Trimble  Brick 
Co.,  located  at  Glouster  and  Trimble,  Ohio,  has  put  the- 
Glouster  plant  in  operation  after  making  the  necessary  re¬ 
pairs.  The  plant  is  making  paving  brick  and  the  first  burn¬ 
ing  was  started  July  5th.  It  is  planned  to  change  the 
product  of  the  plant  to  face  brick  in  the  near  future.  The 
other  plant  at  Trimble  is  being  repaired  ready  to  start 
operations  within  a  few  weeks  or  a  month.  The  company 
has  its  own  coal  supply  which  is  trucked  to  the  plant,  mak¬ 
ing  quite  a  saving.  It  is  planned  to  push  the  manufacture 
of  face  brick  and  building  tile  as  rapidly  as  possible. 


Considerable  Building  Activity  Despite  Tight 

Money  Market 

The  Columbus  building  department  issued  288  permits, 
having  a  valuation  of  $1,039,495  during  the  month  of  June, 
1920,  as  compared  with  338  permits  and  a  valuation  of 
$648,660  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year.  During 
the  six  months  of  the  year  the  department  issued  1,495  per¬ 
mits,  having  a  valuation  of  $5,695,200,  as  compared  with 
1,662  permits  and  a  valuation  of  $2,719,740  in  the  correspond¬ 
ing  period  in  1919.  Despite  the  tight  money  market  and 
the  general  car  shortage  there  is  considerable  building 
activity  in  the  Buckeye  Capital  as  is  shown  by  the  figures 
given  above.  Contractors  and  architects  predict  a  fairly 
active  summer  and  fall  altho  some  of  the  larger  projects 
have  been  laid  by  temporarily  because  of  inability  to  get 
materials,  and  general  business  conditions.  Residence  build- 
ring  is  not  as  active  as  formerly  altho  quite  a  few  dwellings 
were  included  in  the  permits  during  the  month  of  June. 
Outside  of  the  city  where  permits  are  not  necessary  a  large 
number  of  dwellings  are  being  projected. 
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Students  to  Do  Construction  Work 

Construction  problems  at  Akron,  Ohio,  will  be  solved  in 
part,  at  least,  as  far  as  maintenance  of  Akron  public  schools 
is  concerned,  by  the  employment  of  manual  training  stu¬ 
dents  during  the  school  years.  This  is  the  plan  of  C.  M. 
Woodruff,  business  manager  of  the  schools.  In  the  work 
that  students  will  do  will  be  that  of  installing  sewers  and 
connections.  Students  will  receive  50  cents  an  hour,  as 
helpers.  The  work  will  be  under  direction  of  instructors  in 
the  manual  training  department  or  expert  workmen.  Atten¬ 
tion  of  school  officials  from  other  Ohio  cities  has  been 
attracted  to  the  movement,  with  a  view  toward  its  applica¬ 
tion  by  them,  according  to  Mr.  Woodruff. 

Price  of  Coal  Causes  Brick  to  Advance 

Brick  manufacturers  in  Columbus  and  the  Hocking  Valley 
region  are  very  much  worried  over  the  price  of  coal  which 
has  been  prevailing  during  the  past  two  months.  Since 
coal,  which  could  formerly  be  purchased  for  $3  per  ton,  has 
gone  to  $8  and  even  higher,  there  is  an  increase  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $5  per  thousand  on  the  price  of  both  common  and 
face  brick.  This  increase  makes  it  necessary  to  charge 
higher  prices  for  the  finished  product,  which  is  hard  to  get 
because  of  the  general  building  conditions.  As  a  result  of 
this  state  of  affairs  a  number  of  brick  manufacturing  plants 
in  Central  Ohio  have  closed  down  and  others  are  preparing 
to  stop  operations  unless  the  situation  is  changed.  Dealers 
are  compelled  to  pay  more  for  the  brick  and  since  the  price 
to  the  public  has  not  been  advanced  to  any  great  extent 
their  margins  are  consequently  reduced.  Many  of  the  con¬ 
cerns  are  going  ahead  on  the  old  prices  or  with  only  a 
small  advance,  hoping  that  conditions  will  soon  be  changed 
and  that  coal  prices  will  be  reduced.  But  such  a  state  of 
affairs  is  not  expected  with  the  car  supply  at  the  present 
level. 

Will  Place  Road  Building  On  High  Plane 

Action  of  the  Federal  Highway  Council,  by  appointing  a 
committee  to  inquire  into  subgrading  and  its  relation  to 
road  surfacing  and  traffic,  with  a  view  toward  placing  road 
building  upon  a  high  plane  of  service  to  the  country,  has 
received  the  commendation  of  all  road  material  interests, 
including  paving  brick  manufacturers,  in  the  northern  Ohio 
territory.  The  committee  appointed  by  the  highway  council 
is  headed  by  General  T.  Coleman  Du  Pont.  The  movement 
is  being  linked  up  with  the  effort  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  of  the  United  States,  and  the  research  work  of  the 
American  Railway  Engineers’  Association  and  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 

This  research  work,  points  out  Will  P.  Blair,  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  the  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association, 
and,  who,  with  other  road  material  experts,  has  worked  con¬ 
sistently  for  better  and  permanent  roads,  will  eliminate 
theories  and  guesswork  in  future  road  construction. 

“Roads  of  the  country  are  in  no  worse  condition  today 
than  they  ever  have  been,”  says  Mr.  Blair,  “but  public 
thought  has  been  turned  toward  this  conditon  by  reason  of 
the  increased  traffic  of  all  kinds  over  the  roads. 

“Railway  and  highway  engineers  now  realize  that  to  obtain 
security  for  an  undisturbed  road  surface,  there  must  be  a 
stabilized  support  for  the  artificial  foundation  upon  which 
the  wearing  surface  rests.  The  soil  substructure  and  its 
behavior  from  natural  causes  must  have  a  determinated 
treatment  to  supply  adequate  support  for  the  wearing  sur¬ 
face  and  the  traffic  it  bears.  Knowledge  of  the  conditions 
affecting  the  subsoil,  and  knowledge  of  its  treatment  for 


E  You  won’t  have  to  worry  about  compe- 

=  tition  if  you  treat  your  clay  with  E 

|  R.  H.  Precipitated  | 

I  Carbonate  of  Barytes  | 

=  You  can  safely  guarantee  that  your  brick  E 

E  will  be  = 

|  Scum-Proof  [ 

E  You  can  get  a  higher  price  and  influence  E 

E  architects  to  specify  your  product  because  = 

E  Efflorescence  is  prevented  absolutely.  E 

E  But  insist  on  the  R.  H.  BRAND — it’s  de-  E 

=  pendable.  E 

We  have  a  complete  line  ^ 

~  of  high  grade  chemicals  ~ 

E  for  the  clay  industry  E 

|  The  Roessler  &  Hasslacher  = 

|  Chemical  Company  | 

E  709-17  Sixth  Ave.  New  York  E 

—  Chicago,  Ill.  Cleveland,  O.  .  St.  Louis,  Mo.  jj; 

”  Kansas  City,  Mo.  San  Francisco,  Calif.  [Philadelphia,  Pa.  “ 

—  Boston,  Mass.  New  Orleans,  La.  ™ 

“  Cincinnati,  O.  “ 
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CONKEY  DRYER  CARS 


are  purchased  by  discriminating  buyers 
because  of  many  years  of  satisfactory  serv¬ 
ice  which  they  will  render,  because  of 
the  low  repair  costs. 

We  are  Dryer  Car  specialists. 

All  Types — all  sizes — write  for  catalog. 

H.  D.  CONKEY  &  CO. 

Mendota,  Ill. 
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Jenkins  Standard 

Brass  Globe  Valves 


Fitted  with  Jenkins  Com¬ 
position  Discs,  these 
valves  have  practically 
unlimited  life.  The  disc 
compounded  of  rubber  and 
other  suitable  ingredients, 
is  contained  within  a 
metal  disc  holder.  The 
disc  is  yielding  enough  to 
take  up  any  grit  or  sedi¬ 
ment  that  may  be  car¬ 
ried  into  the  piping. 
When  shut  it  forms  an 
absolutely  tight  contact. 
The  renewing  of  a  disc  is 
an  operation  of  minutes 
only. 

Stuffing  boxes  are  ready 
packed  with  special  ring 
packing. 

In  addition  to  the  Globe 
type,  Jenkins  Standard 
Pattern  Brass  Valves  are 
made  in  Angle,  Cross,  Y, 
or  Blow-Off,  Check  Safe¬ 
ty,  Combination  Stop  and 
Check,  and  Whistle  types. 
Genuine  Jenkins  Valves 
are  known  by  the  name 
and  Jenkins  “Diamond 
Mark” — at  supply  houses 
everywhere. 


JENKINS  BROS. 

New  York  Pittsburgh 

St.  Louis  Washington 

Chicago  Philadelphia 

Boston  San  Francisco 

Montreal  Havana  London 


Rollings 

Barium 

Carbonate 

“We  find  that  the  use  of  Barium  not  only 
entirely  eliminates  the  scum  caused  by 
sulphates,  but  deeper  and  richer  colors 
result  than  would  be  expected.”  So 
writes  a  clay  products  company  in  Ken¬ 
tucky. 

It  is  obvious  to  any  clay  products  manu¬ 
facturer  that  Barium  Carbonate  added  to 
the  pug  mill  or  to  the  dry  pan  will  pro¬ 
duce  brick  and  tile  that  command  a  higher 
price.  It  will  build  up  more  business  than 
an  inferior  product  which  is  “off  color” 
and  marred  by  white  streaks. 

Barium  Carbonate  makes  the  salt  glaze 
stick  to  sewer  pipe. 

We  can  show  you  how  the  appearance 
of  your  ware  can  be  improved,  and  can 
give  you  names  of  clay  concerns  who  are 
profiting  today  by  the  use  of  Barium. 

Write  Us  NOW 

Rollin  Chemical  Corp. 

EQUITABLE  BUILDING 


120  Broadway,  New  York  City 


correct  road  buildings,  will  not  only  protect  the  road  in  its 
use  by  traffic,  but  will  preserve  it  from  destruction  by  nat¬ 
ural  causes.” 

Bend  Plant  Changes  Ownership 

A  change  in  ownership  of  the  Bend  Brick  &  Lumber  Co., 
of  Bend,  Ore.,  by  which  the  business  becomes  known  as  the 
Bend  Brick  Co.,  Inc.,  with  L.  B.  Baird  as  general  manager, 
and  Lee  A.  Thomas  and  A.  H.  Horn  as  associates,  has  been 
made  known  by  Mr.  Baird.  Mr.  Horn,  who  controlled  the 
old  company,  will  remain  in  charge  of  the  manufacturing 
end  of  the  new  corporation.  Improvements  have  been  in¬ 
stalled  which  will  make  this  year’s  output  double  that  of 
1919  and  further  extensions  are  in  contemplation  which  will 
double  this  year’s  product  in  1921.  The  standard  of  the 
brick  has  been  improved,  and  the  price  is  to  be  raised  to 
$18  per  thousand.  Even  at  this  price,  Mr.  Baird  claims  that 
the  Bend  brick  is  cheaper  than  the  same  quality  product  in 
any  part  of  the  West. 

Notice  of  Dissolution 

The  West  Virginia  Clay  Porducts  Co.,  of  Charlestown, 
W.  Va.,  has  discontinued  business  as  a  corporation  and  sur¬ 
rendered  its  state  charter,  in  accordance  with  action  taken  at 
a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  held  at  the  office  of  the  com¬ 
pany  on  June  10. 


Two  New  Canadian  Incorporations 

Canadian  Clay  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  with  a  capital  of  $500,000  by  Albert  Rosa,  E.  G. 
Corey,  C.  B.  Dixon,  H.  A.  Smith,  J.  R.  R'oaf  and  others,  to 
manufacture  and  deal  in  brick,  tile,  drain  and  sewer  pipe, 
terra  cotta  and  all  products  of  clay,  cement,  lime,  lumber, 
etc. 

York  Brick  &  Building  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  to  manufacture  and 
deal  in  brick,  terra  cotta,  drain  and  sewer  pipes,  cement, 
marl,  lime,  fertilizers,  stone,  etc.,  to  erect  buildings  and  to 
deal  in  building  supplies  of  all  kinds. 

£  &  £ 

How  Milwaukee  is  Housing  the  Workmen 

Milwaukee,  thru  the  help  of  its  Association  of  Commerce 
Housing  Corporation,  has  helped  much  to  bring  about  the 
erection  or  contemplated  erection  of  modest  homes. 

The  financing  of  these  homes  is  being  carried  on  mainly 
thru  the  agency  of  building  and  loan  associations,  the  pur¬ 
chaser  and  his  employer  to  finance  the  balance.  There  are 
a  large  number  of  apartments  in  the  actual  process  of  con¬ 
struction.  One  plan  to  foster  building  is  the  issuing  of  a 
neat  little  circular  to  the  workmen  of  the  city.  On  one 
cover  is  the  picture  of  a  cottage  and  under  it  the  slogan 
“Own  Your  Own  Home.”  Inside  of  the  folder  is  a  picture 
of  a  definite  type  of  house  together  with  the  floor  plans.  A 
description  of  the  house  is  on  an  adjacent  panel  of  the 
folder.  '  <■  '  • 

The  text  of  the  folder  describes  the  purpose  of  the  Hous¬ 
ing  Corporation  and  gives  the  plan  of  home  owning  in  a  nut 
shell  as  follows: 

“The  Association  of  Commerce  Housing  Corporation  has 
been  established  to  assist  in  the  reducing  of  the  house  short¬ 
age'  in  this  city.  '  It  will  operate,  without  profit,  and  will 
cease  to  exist  as  soo'n  as  its  assistance  is  no  longer  needed. 

“Any  person  who  is  able  to  advance  40  per  cent,  of  the 
completed  price  of  the  house  and  lot  can  purchase  one  of 
these  modern  dwellings.  There  are  probably  quite  a  num- 
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bcr  of  people  who  would  like  to  build  who  do  not  own  a 
lot  or  who  would  not  have  this  amount  of  cash  ready.  For 
these  the  Corporation  has  made  arrangements  so  that  if  the 
purchaser  has  20  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost  of  the  completed 
house,  he  can  arrange  with  friends,  relatives  or  with  his 
employer  (many  employers  have  expressed  their  willingness 
to  assist)  to  advance  the  other  20  per  cent.,  the  balance  of 
the  purchase  price  to  be  paid  in  monthly  payments  to  any 
Building  and  Loan  Association  that  the  purchaser  may 
select. 

“When  sufficient  money  has  been  paid  to  the  Building  and 
Loan  Association  in  monthly  payments  to  cover  the  loan 
of  the  friend,  relative  or  employer,  his  or  her  money  will  be 
returned  by  the  Association  of  Commerce  Housing  Corpora¬ 
tion. 

“On  all  houses,  minimum  monthly  payments  will  be  re¬ 
quired,  of  from  $9.00  to  $11.50  per  thousand,  per  month, 
which  includes  interest  and  payment  on  principal.  This 
will  enable  the  purchaser  to  pay  for  his  home  in  from  eleven 
to  fifteen  years,  depending  upon  the  size  of  monthly  pay¬ 
ments.  Opportunity  will  be  given  to  make  larger  payments 
if  desired  at  stated  periods.  Wherever  possible,  insurance 
will  be  taken  on  the  life  of  the  purchaser,  so  that  in  case  of 
his  death,  the  home  will  be  given  to  his  wife,  children,  or 
heirs,  and  no  further  payments  will  be  necessary. 

“If  you  wish  to  avail  yourself  of  this  opportunity  to  secure 
a  home  at  a  reasonable  cost,  make  arrangements  with  your 
relatives,  friends  or  employer,  to  advance  enough  m&ney  so 
that  together  you  will  be  able  to  pay  40  per  cent,  of  the 
purchase  price  of  the  house  you  select. 

“When  you  have  done  this,  come  to  the  rooms  of  the 
Association  of  Commerce  Housing  Corporation  in  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Athletic  Club  Building  and  we  will  be  glad  to  show 
you  blue  prints  and  arrange  the  papers,  as  well  as  tell  you 
when  we  can  start  on  your  home.” 

st  st  st 

Way  Opened  for  Reduction  in  Tax  Burdens 

Representative  Mondell,  republican  leader  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  has  prepared  a  statement  for  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Record,  in  which  he  says:  “We  shall  enter  the 
new  session  of  Congress  in  December,  and  the  new  Con¬ 
gress  in  March,  with  the  way  opened  for  a  substantial  re¬ 
duction  of  tax  burdens.” 

,5*  £ 

Worth  While  From  a  Financial  Standpoint 

Comptroller  of  the  Currency  issues  report  which  states 
that  there  are  20,380,350  depositors  in  the  United  States 
national  banks,  the  greatest  number  ever  reported.  States 
that  resources  are  $22,038,714,000  being  the  highest  point 
reached  except  December  31,  1919.  States  that  Liberty 
Bonds  owned  by  national  banks  have  been  reduced  to 
$779,000,000;  those  held  as  collateral  to  $677,000,000. 

St  £  St 

“Safety  First”  Announcement 

The  Safety  First  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Alexan¬ 
dria,  Virginia,  has  appointed  Stanley  Belting  Corporation, 
32  South  Clinton  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois,  as  special  dis¬ 
tributors  for  Bull  Dog  Line  Shaft  Couplings  and  Collars. 
The  Bull  Dog  Coupling  has  become  a  great  favorite  in 
many  manufacturing  plants  because  of  its  most  unusual 
features.  This  coupling  is  made  without  a  bolt,  nut  or 
screw,  and  does  not  require  a  key  or  key-way  to  install. 

The  Stanley  Belting  Corporation  will  carry  in  stock  an 
assortment  of  sizes  for  immediate  delivery  and  they  also 
are  ready  to  give  complete  information  to  manufacturers 
who  have  use  for  equipment  of  this  kind. 


During  the  past  year 
we  have  moved  approxi¬ 
mately  50,000  cu.  yds.  of 
slate  shale  with  our  ERIE 
Shovel.  It  is  a  wonderful 
machine,  ideal  for  our 
work,  as  it  is  easily  moved. 
We  find  it  very  economical  and 
inexpensive.  We  are  very  much 


Erie  Shovel 
owned  by 
Jackson- 
Bangor  Slate 
Co.,  Pen  Ar- 
gyl.  Pa. 


Serves  as 
Steam-Shovel 
or  Crane 
(Clamshell) 


pleased  with  our  investment.”  N.  M« 

Male,  Sec’y,  JACKSON-BANGOR  SLATE  CO 
Pen  Argyl,  Pa, 

The  Erie  Shovel  is  easy  to  operate.  Very  speedy. 
Built  with  extra  strength  all  the  way  through.  Gives 
steady  service  in  hard  shale. 

Let  us  send  you  full  details  about  the  Erie  Shovel, 
and  what  it  will  do.  Write  for  Bulletin  B. 

BALL  ENGINE  CO.,  Erie,  Pa. 

Builders  of  Erie  Steam  Shovels  and  Locomotive  Cranes 


Many  a  Plant  Is 
Wasting  Power 
and  Production  at 
This  Same  Rate 

This  is  not  an  exaggerated 
case  at  all — just  an  ordinary 
every  day  occurrence  with 
Cling-Surface.  Without  Cling- 
Surface  the  speed  of  the 
driven  pulleys  becomes  less 
and  less.  The  loss  of  power 
increases  and  production  de¬ 
creases  directly  with  the  de¬ 
crease  in  revolutions. 

By  applying  Cling-Sur¬ 
face  and  increasing  the  revolutions  from  233  to  245 
it  is  easy  to  figure  that  the  saving  in  power  is  over 
5%  and  the  increase  in  production  over  5%. 

Besides,  Cling-Surface  lengthens  the  life  of  the  belt,  water¬ 
proofs,  stops  running  off,  permits  slack  or  easy  running, 
eliminates  the  cost  and  time  necessary  to  continually  relace, 
etc. 

Cling-Surface  is  not  a  sticky  preparation.  It  is  a  clean, 
healthful,  natural,  preservative,  life-giving  lubricant. 

Why  not  take  advantage  of  our 
trial  offer? 

Cling-Surface  Co. 

1029  Niagara  Street 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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e'Better  Service 


BELT  FASTENERS 

For  every  kind  of  belt,  wide  or  narrow,  high-speed,  light  or 
heavy  duty. 

They  effect  a  powerful,  won’t-let-go  grip  that  spells  economy  in 
power,  time,  labor  and  belt  maintenance.  With  safety  thrown  in 
for  good  measure. 

None  of  the  belting  fabric  is  cut  or  pinched  away  when  you 
join  a  belt  with  Crescent  Belt  Fasteners — the  joint  is  the  strong¬ 
est  point  in  the  belt  instead  of  the  weakest. 

Try  Crescent  Fasteners  on  some  of  the  belts  that 
give  you  trouble  and  note  the  difference.  Write 
Dept.  II  for  new  Booklet  on  Increasing  Belting 
Efficiency. 

CRESCENT  BELT  FASTENER  CO. 

381  Fourth  Ave  ue  New  York 

Crescent  Belt  Fastener  Co.,  Canadian.  32  Frosit  Street,  West. 

Toronto.  Canada 


MEANS  GRINDING  PANS 


Type  “B”  Dry  Pan,  9  ft  or  10  ft.  sizes 


The  rugged  construction  of  our  Pans  insures  long  and  effi¬ 
cient  service  with  the  least  expense  for  upkeep.  A  large  list 
of  satisfied  customers  is  evidence  that  our  Pans  are 

BUILT  RIGHT 

We  solicit  your  inquiries 

Toronto  Foundry  &  Machine  Co. 

Toronto,  Ohio 


QUESTIONS 

A  Two  Cent  Stamp  May  Bring 
You  Advice  That  Will  Stop 
a  Waste,  Improve  Your  Ware 
or  Lower  Your  Production  Cost 

Address  all  communications  intended  for  this  department 
to  “Editor  Questions  and  Answers care  of  “ Brick  and  Clay 
Record,”  Chicago. 


Is  Up  Against  Fuel  Problem 

951.  California — Do  you  know  of  anyone  who  has  burned 
brick  and  tile  successfully  until  artificial  gas ?  If  so,  please 
send  us  their  address.  We  are  up  against  it  here  for  fuel  and 
zvould  like  to  get  some  data  on  the  use  of  gas. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  concern  using  artificial  gas  except 
producer  gas.  Artificial  gas  such  as  is  used  by  cities  for  heat¬ 
ing  and  lighting  purposes  is  too  expensive.  On  the  other 
hand,  producer  gas  is  being  used  with  a  high  degree  of  suc¬ 
cess  on  many  plants  in  the  Middle  West  and  East. 

The  difference  between  artificial  gas  and  producer  gas  is  i 
that  artificial  gas  is  clean  and  specially  treated  for  household 
use,  whereas  producer  gas  is  used  for  industrial  purposes  and 
impurities  are  permitted  to  accompany  the  gas.  However, 
these  impurities  do  not  injure  in  any  manner  the  clay  prod¬ 
ucts. 

The  most  important  thing  to  look  after  in  the  installation 
of  a  producer  gas  burning  system  is  the  kind  of  coal  avail¬ 
able  and  this  usually  determines  the  best  type  of  gas  pro¬ 
ducer  to  use.  Not  all  coals  give  satisfaction  in  making  pro¬ 
ducer  gas  and  it  may  be  that  in  your  particular  case  it  would 
cost  more  to  secure  the  right  kind  of  coal  than  to  use  the 
method  you  are  at  present  using  in  burning  your  clay  prod¬ 
ucts.  Too  much  thought  and  investigation  on  this  point  can¬ 
not  be  made. 

Some  of  the  concerns  that  use  producer  gas  are  the  United 
States  Brick  Co.,  Tell  City,  Ind.,  the  Sumter  Brick  Works, 
Sumter,  S.  C.,  and  the  Standard  Brick  Co.,  of  Evarfsville,  Ind. 
There  are  also  other  firms  that  use  producer  gas  in  connection 
with  continuous  and  car  tunnel  kilns.  By  writing  to  con¬ 
cerns  that  handle  gas  producer  equipment  you  can  secure  fur¬ 
ther  information  as  to  plants  that  use  producer  gas  and  you 
may  also  obtain  estimates  of  what  the  cost  of  this  type  of 
equipment  would  be. 

£  £  & 

Scumming  Bothers  This  Brick  Concern 

952.  Ontario — Can  you  inform  us  thru  your  “ Questions  and 
Answers”  column  if  waste  heat  from  cooling  kilns  can  be 
used  for  zmtersmoking  pressed  brick?  I  have  tried  this  scheme 
out  but  have  been  troubled  with  scum  on  some  of  the  brick. 
Since  there  are  a  great  many  waste  heat  dryers  in  use,  I  am 
desirous  of  knouring  how  manufacturers  obviate  trouble  from 
scumming  without  adding  any  chemical  to  the  brick.  I  may 
have  used  the  heat  before  the  waste  gases  had  time  to  leave 
the  kiln  but  have  been  told  that  there  are  always  gases  in  the 
kiln  until  it  is  cooled  off,  and  that  it  is  these  gases  that  cause 
scumming . 

A  large  number  of  brick  manufacturers  use  waste  heat  from 
cooling  kilns  for  drying  their  brick.  Some  of  them  do  have 
trouble  at  times  with  scumming  while  a  great  many  are  not 
troubled  at  all  from  this  difficulty.  Much  depends  upon  the 
kind  of  clay  available  whether  or  not  scumming  occurs.  This 
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and  ANSWERS 


Best  Authorities  in  Every  Clay 
working  Branch  Are  Called  Into 
Consultation — Their  Advice  is 
Free  to  You, Thru  These  Columns 

Should  a  reply  be  desired  by  letter ,  send  a  stamped  and 
addressed  envelope  zvzth  your  question,  and  it  will  be  answered 
promptly. 


Perforated  Steel  Screens 

Of  Every  Description 

For  Screening  Clay,  Shale,  Sand, 
Gravel,  Stone  and  Cement 

No  Other  Screens  Will  Give  You  Equal  Capacity, 
Durability  and  Satisfaction 


is  also  true  in  the  case  of  using  the  hot  gases  for  water¬ 
smoking. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  gases  remaining  in  the  kiln  after  firing 
is  completed,  do  contain  ingredients  that  may  cause  scumming 
of  the  brick.  However,  these  gases  for  a  large  part  may  be 
swept  out  with  air  by  passing  fresh  air  thru  the  kiln.  Then 
the  fresh  air  that  is  carried  thru  the  kiln  becomes  heated  as 
it  comes  into  contact  with  the  cooling  ware  and  these  waste 
heat  gases  may  be  used  for  watersmoking  the  ware  without 
danger  of  scumming. 

It  is  a  good  plan,  however,  to  remove  the  cinders  and  ref¬ 
use  from  the  fire  boxes  after  the  kiln  has  been  completed  in 
its  burning  process,  since  large  quantities  of  sulphur  may 
often  be  included  among  the  refuse  in  the  fire  Jioles.  It  is 
these  sulphur  gases  that  cause  trouble  in  scumming.  If  you 
take  these  precautions  and  still  have  difficulty  due  to  scum¬ 
ming,  it  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  case  of  dry 
press  brick  the  clay  you  are  using  contains  lime,  or  else  the 
scumming  is  produced  later  in  the  burning  when  you  use  fresh 
fuel  for  firing  the  kiln. 

£  £  it 


The  Harrington  &  King  Perforating  Co. 

635  N.  Union  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  114  Liberty  St. 


Should  He  Use  Cement  in  Kiln? 

953.  Washington — I  am  breaking  ground  for  a  twenty-eight 
foot  round  down-draft  kiln.  A  friend  brickmakcr  informs  me 
that  it  is  possible  to  build  the  outer  wall  with  cement  to  a 
thickness  of  twelve  inches,  the  cement  zvall  to  be  reinforced 
with  a  one-inch  cable  imbedded  in  the  cement  at  various  in¬ 
tervals.  The  inside  zrnll  is  to  be  made  of  brick  to  a  thickness 
of  thirteen  inches  and  the  use  of  three  steel  bands  6x%  inches 
to  go  around  the  entire  outside  zvall  is  also  recommended. 

The  flues  which  pass  thru  the  kiln  zvall  will  be  of  fire  brick 
construction  and  no  - fire  zmll  come  in  direct  contact  with  the 
cement.  These  recommendations  are  nezv  to  me  and  I  am  seek¬ 
ing  information  thru  your  columns  of  inquiry  to  learn  whether 
or  not  the  kiln  could  be  built  cheaper  in  that  manner  even  tho 
we  make  our  own  brick. 

We  advise  that  you  dismiss  the  thought  of  using  cement  in 
the  construction  of  your  kiln  even  tho  it  is  only  to  be  used 
for  the  outer  wall  and  that  the  flames  generated  in  the  kiln 
will  not  come  in  contact  with  the  cement  construction.  The 
usage  of  cement  for  such  purposes  as  outlined  in  your  in¬ 
quiry  is  altogether  too  severe  for  that  structural  material. 
The  alternate  heating  and  cooling  of  the  periodic  kiln  with  its 
accompanying  alternating  expansion  and  contraction  is  a 
severe  service  on  the  kiln  such  that  cement  would  not  stand 
up  under. 

As  to  the  cost  of  construction,  we  doubt  very  much  if  it 
is  possible  to  save  any  money  thru  the  use  of  cement  when 
brick  are  available  from  one’s  own  plant.  It  is  far  more 
advisable  to  use  brick  than  to  take  the  risk  of  using  cement 
in  the  construction  of  your  kiln. 

£  £  it 

“Perhaps  zvife  would  be  surprised  to  hear  you  say,  ‘Thank 
you,  dear,  for  that  splendid  dinner.’  She’s  entitled  to  it.” 


Biehl  Dump  Cars 

Standard  types  of  Dump  Cars,  Dryer,  Yard 
and  Platform  Cars  can  be  supplied  on  short 
notice.  Designs  and  estimates  for  special 
cars  and  equipment  will  be  cheerfully  sup¬ 
plied  by  our  engineering  department. 

What  are  your  needs?  We  welcome  your 
inquiry. 

60  years  of  knowing  how. 

THE  BIEHL  IRON  WORKS,  Inc. 

Office  and  Works,  Reading,  Pa. 

Branch  Office:  Detroit,  Mich.,  725  Ford  Bldg;. 

Wonham,  Bates  &  Goode,  Inc. 

17  Battery  Place,  New  York  City 
Joseph  M.  Brown  &  Co., 

Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago 

We  specialize  in  steel  car  wheels 
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WATERBURY 
MUSIC  WIRE 


Quality  is  the  only  economical  basis 
on  which  to  select  music  wire.  Ac¬ 
curate  drawing,  uniformity  of  stock 
and  correct  tempering  are  Waterbury 
qualities  which  have  made  Waterbury 
Wire  the  peer  of  music  wire. 

Waterbury  “Red  Label”  Music  Wire 
is  specially  made  for  cutting  purposes. 
It  has  the  strength,  uniformity  and  qual¬ 
ity  that  make  it  the  correct  Brick  Cut¬ 
ting  wire.  It  is  mild  in  temper  and  will 
satisfactorily  swage  and  loop. 


160,000  Rope  Buyers  are 
using  the  Waterbury 
GREEN  BOOK  as  a  guide. 

A  copy  will  be  sent  upon 
request. 

WATERBURY  COMPANY 

63  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK 

Makers  of  Wire,  Armored,  Fibre 
and  Fibreclad  Rope,  also  Music  Wire 

CHICAGO  . . 609-613  North  La  Salle  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  . — 151-161  Main  St. 

NEW  ORLEANS  . . . _1018  Maison  Blanche  Bldg. 

DALLAS,  TEX . . . . . A.  T.  Powell  &  Co. 

2384-W 


Form  Seaboard  Refractories  Company 

George  A.  Balz,  general  manager  of  the  Didier-March 
Co.,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  whose  plant  in  this  section  was 
acquired  .  recently  by  the  Carborundum  Co.,  Niagara  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  has  formed  a  new  company  to  be  known  as  the 
Seaboard  Refractories  Co.,  with  registered  office  at  Val¬ 
entine,  in  the  Raritan  River  district.  The  company  will 
specialize  in.  the  production  of  high  grade  refractories  and 
fireproofing  materials;  the  capital  stock  will  comprise  2,500 
shares  of  no  par  value.  Others  interested  in  the  company 
are  Millard  E.  Gray  and  Carl  Von  Hartz. 

£  £ 

Move  Large  Brick  School  Building 

Among  numerous  other  buildings  that  stood  on  the  site 
of  the  Civic  Center  Plaza  in  San  Francisco,  and  which  it 
was  necessary  to  remove,  was  the  public  school  shown  in 
the  accompanying  photos.  Most  of  the  other  buildings 
were  dismantled,  but  due  to  the  shortage  of  schools,  it  was 
decided  to  move  this  building  to  a  new  location  three 
blocks  distant.  The  school  occupied  the  present  site  of  the 
new  city  hall. 

The  building,  which  is  of  steel  frame  and  brick  construc¬ 
tion,  was  valued  at  $250,000,  and  it  cost  approximately 
$125,000  to  move  it,  $30,000  being  paid  on  insurance.  Three 
moves  were  made,  the  first  being  parallel  to  its  axis,  the 
second  being  diagonal  to  its  axis,  and  the  last  being  parallel 
to  the  original  axis. 

Three  50-h.  p.  donkey  engines  and  10,000  feet  of  one  inch 
cable  were  used  in  moving  the  building.  It  was  moved 
about  50  feet  each  move,  the  ground  was  graded,  road  bed 
prepared  and  the  track  laid  as  the  moving  proceeded.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  structure  weighed,  when  loaded  ready 
to  move,  eight  thousand  tons. 

The  following  materials  were  used  in  loading:  700,000 
feet  of  timbers,  6  tons  of  steel,  75,000  shingles,  10,000  pieces 
of  one-inch  blockings,  8,000  pieces  of  6x8-inch  blocks  4  feet 
long,  2,500  ties  7x9-inch  8  feet  long,  500  40-ton  jack  screws. 

The  foundation  or  platform  to  carry  the  load  was  built 
of  12x12  and  14xl4-inch  timbers;  400  steel  shoes  5  feet  long 
were  used  as  bearing  plates  for  1,600  rollers  2J4  inches  in 
diameter  and  2  feet  long.  These  were  carried  on  eight 
double  tracks  and  six  single  tracks.  In  all,  7,000  lineal  feet 
of  steel  track  was  used,  weighing  about  48  tons. 

The  steel  columns  were  sawed  off  by  hand  with  hack 
saws  in  order  to  secure  a  perfect  connection  when  they  were 
spliced  after  moving,  the  load  of  each  column  was  taken  up 
as  it  was  sawed  off,  by  twelve  40-ton  jack  screws. 


Large  Brick  School  Building  Which  Was  Moved  Three  Blocks  To 
Make  Room  for  the  Civic  Center  Plaza  in  San  Francisco. 
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Each  column  was  reinforced  from  the  basement  to  second 
story  with  four  12xl2-inch  timbers,  there  being  used  in  this 
work  200  timbers  14  feet  long  and  5,000  oak  wedges  14  feet 
long. 


Close-up  View  of  Building  Showing  How  It  Was  Propped  Up  and 
Moved  on  Steel  Rollers. 


Before  moving,  paper  was  pasted  over  every  crack  in  the 
walls,  ceilings,  etc.,  so  that  if  the  paper  broke  in  moving  the 
school  it  showed,  of  course,  that  the  crack  had  spread.  The 
building  settled  only  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  moving,  which 
was  brought  back. 

.*t  .* 

Hail  to  Lowly  and  Sticky  Molasses! 

From  it  is  being  produced  “motor  alcohol” — a  substitute  for 
gasoline.  Discovered  by  J.  P.  Foster,  chemist  of  one  of  the 
big  sugar  plantations  on  the  island  of  Maui,  Hawaii,  pro¬ 
duction  within  the  next  three  months  will  be  sufficient  to 
furnish  fuel  for  all  cars  on  the  islands  should  a  gasoline 
shortage  occur,  it  is  reported. 

According  to  the  first  reports  of  the  new  fuel,  brought  to 
San  Francisco,  “motor  alcohol”  gives  more  power,  greater 
mileage,  easier  starting  and  more  freedom  from  carbon  than 
gasoline.  It  can  be  used  without  an  adjustment  of  the  car¬ 
buretor.  The  new  fuel  is  performing  in  automobile,  marine, 
stationary,  truck  and  tractor  engines.  In  a  36-hour  test  made 
with  a  75  horsepower  tractor  the  consumption  of  “motor  alco¬ 
hol”  was  four  gallons  an  hour  compared  to  four  and  a  half 
gallons  of  gasoline  in  the  same  engine  on  the  same  work.  Ex¬ 
amination  of  the  cylinders  showed  most  of  the  old  carbon  de¬ 
posit  removed  and  the  remainder  so  soft  it  could  be  removed 
with  the  fingers. 

Sugar  plantations  have  been  letting  their  molasses  run  to 
waste  or  burning  it  for  the  potash  recovery.  Nitrogen  and 
phosphoric  acid  are  also  valuable  by-products  of  molasses. 
Now,  however,  production  of  the  new  fuel  is  found  to  be  more 
profitable  than  obtaining  other  by-products. 

At  present  there  is  enough  molasses  available  to  produce 
9,000,000  gallons  of  “motor  alcohol” — enough  to  supply  all 
automobiles  in  Hawaii.  Development  of  this  industry  will  re¬ 
lease  shipping  space  formerly  used  for  transporting  gasoline 
from  the  United  States. 

<5t  £  £ 


Back  of  every  operation 
in  your  plant  lies — 
power.  To  transmit  that 
power,  to  get  its  maximum 
service  for  elevating  and  con¬ 
veying,  requires  belting  par¬ 
ticularly  adapted  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  brick  and  clay 
plants. 

Stanley  Solid  Woven  Cot¬ 
ton  Belting  is  so  constructed 
that  there  is  no  sacrifice  of 
strength  in  providing  its  un¬ 
usual  flexibility. 

That  is  also  the  reason  why 
it  will  transmit  so  much  more 
horse  power  at  reduced  ten¬ 
sion  and  with  less  slippage 
than  ordinary  belting. 

llllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 


Census  Reports  Indicate  Housing  Needs 

Based  on  returns  tabulated  to  date,  the  whole  population 
of  the  United  States  is  found  to  be  approximately 
110,000,000.  The  census  reports  for  1920  show  that  twenty 
of  the  leading  cities  have  an  aggregate  population  of 
19,464,866,  including  an  estimate  for  Philadelphia,  for  which 
official  figures  have  not  yet  been  announced. 


Stanley  Belting  Corporation 

34  South  Clinton  Street 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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The  Universal  Shovel 

THE  BUCYRUS  30-B 


So  designed  that  it  may  readily  be 
changed  in  the  field  from  any  of  the  com¬ 
binations  given  below  to  the  other. 

REVOLVING  SHOVEL— 1  yd.  dipper. 

DRAGLINE  EXCAVATOR — 1  yd.  bucket,  35 
ft.  boom,  %  yd.  bucket,  40  ft.  boom. 

CLAM  SHELL  EXCAVATOR — I  yd.  bucket, 
35  ft.  boom,  yd-  bucket,  40  ft.  boom. 

CRANE — Capacity  9J4  tons  at  20  ft.  on  cater¬ 
pillars,  9  tons  at  20  ft.  on  Railroad  Trucks 
or  Traction  Wheels. 

The  30-B  may  also  be  supplied  with  extra 
equipment  for  high  lifts  or  for  sewer  excavation. 
It  may  be  mounted  on  caterpillar  traction,  rail¬ 
road  trucks,  or  traction  wheels  and  may  readily 
be  changed  from  one  to  the  other  in  the  field. 

LET  OUR  REPRESENTATIVE  CONSULT  WITH  YOU 

All  sizes  of  revolving  and  standard  railroad  type 
shovels  and  dragline  excavators. 

Send  for  Bulletin  C-301-B 

BUCYRUS  COMPANY 

SOUTH  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

New  York,  Birmingham,  Denver. 

Cleveland.  Minneapolis,  Vortland,  Ore. 

San  Francisco,  Salt  Lake  City, 

London,  England 
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1  hese  figures  may  be  used  as  a  means  for  estimating  the 
number  of  new  residences  required.  An  increase  in  popula¬ 
tion  calls  for  a  corresponding  increase  of  homes  in  which 
to  live.  A  house  is  needed  for  every  five  in  the  country’s 
population;  that  is,  an  average  family  consists  of  five 
persons. 

Until  about  six  years  ago  building  kept  pace  with  the  in¬ 
crease  in  population,  but  in  1914  a  falling  of?  in  building  op¬ 
erations  took  place,  and  from  that  time  till  the  present  build¬ 
ing  has  been  very  slack,  resulting  in  a  phenomenal  scarcity 
of  houses  at  this  time  over  the  whole  country. 

Chicago,  for  example,  had  an  average  increase  in  popula¬ 
tion  of  50,000  a  year  during  the  last  ten  years.  One  home 
for  every  five  persons  calls  for  ten  thousand  new  homes  in 
Chicago  each  year  for  the  increase  alone,  to  say  nothing  of 
replacements.  The  city,  being  at  least  two  years  behind 
with  its  home  building,  must  have  twenty  thousand  new 
homes  now  to  bring  it  up  to  normal.  The  following  table 
states  the  population  of  the  twenty  leading  cities  now  and 
ten  years  ago.  The  third  column  of  the  table  shows  the 
number  of  new  homes  now  needed  in  each  of  the  cities  to 
bring  them  up  to  normal: 

New 


Population 

Population 

Homes 

1920 

1910 

Needed 

New  York  . . 

.  5,621,151 

4,766,883 

34,200 

Chicago  . 

.  2,701,212 

2,185,283 

20,600 

Philadelphia  . 

. .  1,800,000 

1,549,008 

10,000 

Detroit  . 

.  993,739 

465,766 

21,000 

Cleveland  . 

.  796,836 

560,663 

9,500 

St.  Louis  . 

.  773,000 

687,029 

3,400 

Boston  . . . . 

.  747,923 

670,585 

3,100 

Baltimore  . 

.  733,826 

558,485 

7,000 

Pittsburgh  . 

.  588,198 

533,905 

2,200 

Los  Angeles  . 

.  575,480 

319,198 

10,200 

San  Francisco  . 

.  508,410 

416,912 

3,600 

Buffalo  . 

.  505,875 

423,715 

3,300 

Milwaukee  . 

.  457,147 

373,857 

3,400 

Washington  . 

.  437,571 

331,069 

4,200 

Newark  . 

.  415,608 

347,469 

2,700 

Cincinnati  . 

.  401,158 

363,591 

1,500 

New  Orleans  . 

.  387,409 

339,075 

1,900 

Minneapolis  . 

.  380,498 

301,408 

3,100 

Seattle  . 

.  315,652 

237,194 

3,100 

Indianapolis  . 

.  314,194 

233,605 

3,300 

The  estimated  increase  in  the  country’s  population  since 
1910  is  19.000,000.  The  shortage  of  homes  in  the  United 
States,  based  on  the  ratio  prevailing  in  the  twenty  cities  in 
the  accompanying  table,  is  760,000.  That  number  will  have 
to  be  built  before  the  country  will  have  a  normal  supply 
of  homes. 

£  £ 

Announced  from  New  York  that  all  records  for  arrival 
of  aliens  there  since  resumption  of  immigration  following 
the  war  were  broken  June  26  when  6,200  prospective  Ameri¬ 
cans  flooded  Ellis  Island  immigration  station. 

£  it  it 

“Idleness  makes  all  things  difficult,  but  industry  all  things 
easy.” — Benjamin  Franklin. 

*  *  * 

“  ‘Do  unto  others  as  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto 
you’  is  the  eleventh  commandment  of  the  gospel  of  ‘thank 
you.’  ” 

*  *  * 

“The  salesman  behind  the  counter,  zvhose  cordial  * thank 
you’  is  habitual,  is  a  big  factor  in  paying  his  employer’s 
rent — and  dividends.” 
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The  Building  Situation  in  the  East 

( Continued  from  Page  50) 

tracts  of  coal  properties  to  insure  fuel  supply  at  their  plants. 
Included  in  the  list  of  companies  are  the  Harbison-Walker 
Refractories  Co.,  and  the  Sebring  Pottery  Co.  The  pur¬ 
chase  embraces  existing  coal  mines  and  undeveloped  prop¬ 
erties  in  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Ohio  and  Kentucky, 
including  the  holdings  of  the  Bertha  Coal  Co.,  and  affiliated 
interests.  The  acquired  properties  are  valued  at  close  to 
$12,000,000;  the  mines  in  operation  have  an  annual  output 
of  8,000,000  tons  of  coal,  and  it  is  proposed  to  increase  this 
to  12,000,00'0  tons  with  the  installation  of  necessary  equip¬ 
ment. 

The  Philips-Harper  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  dealer  in  burned 
clay  products  of  all  kinds  and  taking  the  entire  output  of  a 
number  of  plants,  is  extending  operations  to  the  New  York 
district,  particularly  in  the  line  of  furnishing  hollow  tile. 
The  company  has  been  shipping  material  of  this  kind  from 
its  plant  in  the  Raritan  River  section  of  the  state  for  use 
in  connection  with  the  erection  of  a  new  building  for  W.  S. 
Straus,  bankers,  at  Forty-sixth  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  and  for  a  large  apartment  house  on  Park  Ave¬ 
nue,  in  the  same  city.  Large  quantities  of  face  brick  and 
other  burned  clay  products  are  also  being  supplied  for  oper¬ 
ations  in  different  parts  of  New  Jersey. 

The  American  Encaustic  Tiling  Co.,  New  York,  has  com¬ 
pleted  plans  for  improvements  in  its  five-story  building  at 
16  East  Forty-first  Street,  for  increased  operating  facilities. 
The  work  will  call  for  brick,  stone  and  other  materials  and 
is  estimated  to  cost  about  $40,000. 

The  Acme  Tile  &  Asbestolite  Flooring  Co.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  has  been  organized  with  a  nominal  capital  of  $5,000, 
to  manufacture  ceramic  floor  tile  and  kindred  specialties. 
The  company  is  headed  by  A.  and  W.  Daly,  and  S.  J.  Gro¬ 
gan,  597  Seventh  Avenue,  Brooklyn. 

The  Lehigh  Brick  Works,  Allentown,  Pa.,  one  of  the 
prominent  concerns  in  this  district,  is  operating  at  large 
capacity,  with  advance  orders  insuring  maximum  output  for 
months  to  come.  The  company  manufactures  a  high-grade 
common  brick,  and  with  the  industrial  activity  going  for¬ 
ward  in  this  and  neighboring  districts,  it  is  little  wonder 
that  orders  on  the  books  extend  to  fall  deliveries. 

O.  W.  Ketchum,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  manufacturer  of  terra 
cotta  products  and  one  of  the  large  concerns  in  this  and 
affiliated  lines  in  the  eastern  district,  including  face  brick, 
hollow  tile  and  kindred  specialties,  is  furnishing  extensive 
burned  clay  fireproofing  products  for  a  number  of  import¬ 
ant  operations.  At  Baltimore,  about  $75,000  worth  of  ma¬ 
terials  will  be  supplied  for  the  new  buildings  of  the  Mary¬ 
land  Casualty  Co.,  while  a  $15,000  order  for  hollow  tile  has 
been  received  from  Pottstown,  Pa.,  covering  the  erection 
of  a  new  high  school  here;  similar  material  will  also  be 
furnished  for  the  Charles  C.  Norris  residence  at  Haver- 
ford,  Pa. 

£  £ 

Indiana  is  said  to  have  the  largest  percentage  of  hard  sur¬ 
faced  roads  of  any  state  in  the  Union.  According  to  the  avail¬ 
able  figures ,  zvhich  arc  for  1919,  42  per  cent,  of  its  roadzvays 
were  surfaced. 

it  £  £ 

Fire  destroyed  230,000  lives  in  10  years.  Protect  the 
vulnerable  points  with  fire  resistive  construction. 

£  £ 

“Buy  what  thou  hast  no  need  of,  and  ere  long  thou  shalt 
sell  thy  necessaries .” — Benjamin  Franklin. 


No.  3  Barrow 


Above  is  illustrated  one  of  our  leaders.  We 
have  sold  more  Barrows  and  Trucks  in  the 
past  year  than  at  any  other  time  in  our  his¬ 
tory.  Why?  Try  them  and  you  have  the 
answer. 


[=][=]  1=3 


The  Famous  A  C  Co.  Brick  Mould 


E=]  ED  EE] 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 

EE]  EED  EEI 

The 

Arnold -Greager 
Company 

New  London  Ohio 
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Balance  the  accuracy  o  f  the 
Schaffer  Poidometer  against  the 
undependableness  of  your  pug 
mill  man. 


The  SCHAFFER  weighs  with  an  accuracy  of 
99.75%  and  at  a  rate  of  1  J/2  to  21,000 

pounds  a  minute,  according  to  size  and  ad¬ 
justment.  Positively  weighing  and  measur¬ 
ing  without  loss  or  waste. 

It  eliminates  cracked  ware  in  the  dryer  on 
account  of  the  improved  temper  of  the 
column. 

Write  for  complete  data  about  the  Schaffer 
and  we  will  show  you  how  you  can  increase 
your  production  with  an  elimination  of  la¬ 
bor,  loss  and  waste. 


Schaffer  Engineering 
and  Equipment  Co. 


Gala  Event  for  State  Ceramists  at  Trenton 

( Continued  from  Page  32) 

of  temperature  on  spalling  tests;  cases  of  severe  spalling 
and  how  to  overcome. 

He  said  that  the  higher  the  temperature,  the  less  the  re¬ 
sistance  of  temperature  change,  and  as  the  temperature  in¬ 
creases  the  vitrification  occurs.  Reference  was  made  to  tests 
as  conducted  in  air  and  water,  as  well  as  the  results  of 
spalling  tests  as  applied  to  fire  brick.  The  definite  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  amount  of  grog  added  and  the  resistance  to 
spalling  was  shown,  and  in  a  broad  way,  the  effect  of  the 
addition  of  grog  in  the  mix. 

TUNNEL  KILNS  AND  OPERATION 

The  final  paper  of  the  session  embodied  an  interesting 
talk  by  Conrad  Dressier,  American  Dressier  Tunnel  Kilns, 
Inc.,  New  York,  termed  “Latest  Developments  in  Firing 
Wares  in  Dressier  Tunnel  Kilns.”  This  was  well  illustrated 
with  lantern  slides  showing  various  installations. 

This  type  of  tunnel  kiln  was  explained  thoroly  and  the 
basic  principles  of  operation.  Particular  stress  was  laid 
on  the  success  attending  the  firing  of  porcelain  specialties 
under  tunnel  kiln  service,  including  spark  plugs  to  cone 
18  and  19. 

Mr.  Dressier  explained  some  of  the  problems  that  had 
been  encountered  and  how  these  had  been  overcome,  until 
today  the  perfected  kiln  lets  one  know  just  “what  he  is 
doing”  at  all  times.  The  simplicity  of  tunnel  kiln  installa¬ 
tions  was  mentioned,  and  the  uniform  reliability  of  wares 
fired  by  this  method. 

In  conclusion  it  was  brought  out  that  tunnel  kilns  of  this 
type  are  now  in  use  employing  coal,  oil  and  gas  as  fuel. 
Specimens  of  the  spark  plugs  fired  in  tunnel  kilns  were 
passed  around,  as  well  as  a  number  of  photographs  show¬ 
ing  different  installations. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  speakers  of  the  day, 
and  with  no  more  immediate  business  at  hand,  the  meeting 
was  adjourned,  well  on  towards  five  o’clock. 


attendance 

It  has  been  stated  above  that  some  of  the  familiar  faces 
were  missing,  and  among  these  were  Roy  H.  Minton,  now  in 
Germany,  and  Fred  Yrhitak  .  both  of  the  General  Ceramics 
Co.,  Keasbey,  N.  J.  Thos.  present  at  the  gathering  in¬ 
cluded: 

Abel  Hansen,  Fords  Porcelain  Works,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 
Andrew  Faltz,  Lambertville  Pottery  to.,  Lambertville,  N.  J. 
John  Faherty,  Lambertville  Pottery  Co.,  Lambertville,  N.  J. 
George  H.  Brown,  Director,  Department  of  Ceramics,  Rutgers 
College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  ,  ,  XT  r 

Charles  A.  Bloomfield,  Bloomfield  Clay  Co.,  Metuchen,  N.  J. 
August  Staudt,  Perth  Amboy  Tile  Works,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 
Charles  Howell  Cook,  Cook  Pottery  Co.,  Trenton,  N  J. 

C  S  Maddock,  Jr.,  Thomas  Maddock’s  Sons  Co.,  Trenton,  N.J. 
Charles  F.  Geiger,  Niagara  Falls  N.  Y 

A.  V.  Bleininger,  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington,  D.  C. 

W.  L.  Howat,  Atlantic  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 
R.  V.  Morton,  Trenton,  N.  J.  . 

Charles  T.  H.  Phillips,  Sneyd  Enameled  Brick  Co.,  Trenton, 
N  J 

■  George'  A.  Williams.  Tottenville,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

Hugo  A.  Dahlquist,  Norton  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Charles  J.  Hudson,  Norton  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Herbert  W.  Moore,  Atlantic  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Perth  Amboy, 

H^Schmidt,  Roessler  &  Hasslacher  Chemical  Co.,  New  York. 
Richard  J.  S.  Barlow,  Roessler  &  Hasslacher  Chemical  Co., 
New  York.  _  , ,  _ 

L.  S.  Dunham,  Thomas  A.  Edison,  Inc.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 
Leslie  Brown,  Lenox,  Inc.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Charles  H.  Breunow,  South  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 

John  V.  Brockway,  Johns-Manville  Co.,  Manville,  N.  J. 
Edward  A.  Toohey,  Johns-Manville  Co.,  Manville,  N.  J. 
Charles  W.  Crane,  The  Crossman  Co.,  South  Amboy,  N.  .T 
Edward  C.  Stover,  Assistant  General  Manager,  Trenton  Pot¬ 
teries  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

George  E.  Hoffman,  Trenton  Potteries  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

A.  S.  Hall,  Thwing  Instrument  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Francis  Burroughs,  Star  Porcelain  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Joseph  Boughey.  Hanovia  Chemical  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Franklin  J.  Wolff,  Monument  Pottery  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

John  M.  Kreger,  Monument  Pottery  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Eugene  A.  Hults,  Ceramic  Equipment  Co.,  Trenton.  N.  J. 
Joseph  Buckley,  Ceramic  Equipment  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
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D.  H.  Applegate,  Jr.,  Proctor  &  Schwartz,  Inc.,  Philadelphia. 

E.  C.  Hill,  Conkling- Armstrong  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

F.  W.  Dinsmore,  Imperial  Porcelain  Works,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

H.  A.  Brown,  Lenox,  Inc.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

W.  H.  Rue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

C.  J.  Kirk,  New  Castle,  Pa. 

H.  J.  Knollman,  Abrasive  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

L.  L.  Byers,  Abrasive  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

E.  H.  Talbert,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Kenneth  E.  Ward,  Eastern  Advertising  Representative,  “Brick 
and  Clay  Record.” 

D.  Raymond  Edgar,  Edgar  Brothers,  Metuchen,  N.  J. 

S.  O.  Conkling,  Conkling- Armstrong  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Pa. 

O.  Otis  Bowman,  2nd,  Trenton  Fire  Clay  &  Porcelain  Co., 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

James  E.  McAllister,  Trenton  Fire  Clay  &  Porcelain  Co., 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

D.  F.  Albery,  Federal  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Woodbridge,  N.  J. 

T.  Harry  Mason,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

T.  H.  Fetter,  Consolidated  Clay  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

R.  Garmo,  Frenchtown  Porcelain  Co.,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 

W.  Butcher,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Charles  Kimble,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

H.  A.  Plusch,  Precision  Grinding  Wheel  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
John  B.  Maddock,  John  Maddock  &  Son,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Frank  Forrest  Fredericks,  School  of  Industrial  Arts,  Trenton, 
N.  J. 

S.  M.  Sharkey.  The  Bellmark  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Raymond  M.  Howe,  Mellon  Institute,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Conrad  Dressier,  American  Dressier  Tunnel  Kilns,  Inc.,  New 

York. 

F.  W.  Gardinor,  Star  Porcelain  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Mark  Solon,  Mercer  Pottery,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Thomas  M.  Low,  American  Dressier  Tunnel  Kilns,  Inc.,  New 
York. 

LeRoy  W.  Allison,  Eastern  Editorial  Representative,  “Brick 
and  Clay  Record.” 
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MACHINERY  and 
EQUIPMENT 

Descriptions  of  Machinery  and  Accessories 
and  Detailed  Announcements  that  Our  Ad¬ 
vertisers  Believe  Will  Interest  Our  Readers 


Consolidation  of  Thew  Companies 

The  Thew  Shovel  Company,  an  Ohio  corporation,  has 
acquired  all  the  outstanding  capital  stock  of  the  Thew 
Automatic  Shovel  Company,  of  Lorain,  Ohio,  and  the  two 
companies  have  been  consolidated.  The  Thew  Shovel  Com¬ 
pany  has  assumed  all  the  assets  and  business  of  the  Thew 
Automatic  Shovel  Company  together  with  the  legal  liabil¬ 
ities  and  obligations. 

The  officers  of  the  Thew  Shovel  Company  are:  Pres¬ 
ident,  F.  A.  Smythe ;  vice-president,  H.  H.  Harris;  vice- 
president,  A.  B.  Taylor;  secretary,  C.  B.  Smythe;  treas¬ 
urer,  R.  B.  Miller;  sales  manager,  H.  E.  Billington;  general 
works  manager,  J.  S.  Small, -j  Ad  purchasing  agent,  H.  B. 
Newton. 

The  consolidation  gives  the"’  Thew  Shovel  Company  net 
assets  of  $2,000,000,  and  it  is  planned  to  increase  the  pro¬ 
ductive  capacity  of  the  company  1,00  per  cent  during  1920. 
New  buildings  have  been  completed  and  others  are  under 
construction. 

St  £  St 

President  of  Company  Helps  Install  Power  Plant 

It  is  unusual  when  the  president  and  general  manager 
of  a  concern  knows  enough  about  some  other  ends  of  his 
business  to  actually  direct  and  help  in  the  erection  of  such 
a  thing  as  a  power  plant.  Yet  this  was  done  by  Geo.  W. 
Benton,  of  the  Conneaut  Shovel  Co.,  Conneaut,  Ohio. 

The  plant  is  now  in  full  operation.  The  various  sizes 
and  shapes  of  Conneaut  shovel  blanks,  handles,  etc.,  are 
now  being  put  thru  their  preliminary  steps  of  shaping  un¬ 
der  the  plant’s  own  power. 

The  plant  is  of  fireproof  construction.  The  equipment, 
in  addition  to  the  auxiliary  pumps,  heaters,  etc.,  includes 
two  B.  &  W.  boilers  of  264  h.  p.  each,  one  compound  ver¬ 
tical,  two  cylinder  Westinghouse  engine  developing  390 
h.  p.  at  full  load,  direct  connected  to  a  250  K.  W.  gen¬ 
erator. 

All  the  drainage  from  the  heating  systems,  from  the 
many  drinking  fountains  that  supply  spring  water  to  the 
men,  and  the  condensation  from  the  engine  go  thru  a  filter 
and  a  heater  and  is  used  again  in  the  boilers,  making  a  con¬ 
tinuous  operation  and  in  this  way  saving  considerable  for 
water. 

Another  unusual  feature  about  this  installation  is  its 


Every  Small 
Clay  Plant 

should  use  a 

ONE  MAN  EXCAVATOR 

in  digging  clay.  A 
successful  and  depend¬ 
able  method  which  was 
especially  designed  for 
the  average  Brick  or 
Tile  Plant  that  has  not 


sufficient  capacity  to 
warrant  the  installation 
of  heavy  and  high 
priced  machinery. 

Light 

Economical 

Dependable 

Runs  on  Gasoline  or 
Kerosene  in  any  kind  of 
weather.  ALWAYS 
READY.  Will  cut  all 
costs  to  a  minimum, 

SAVING  ENOUGH  IN 
LABOR  TO  PAY  FOR 
ITSELF  IN  A  SHORT 
TIME. 

Are  you  looking  for 
just  such  a  low  priced, 
dependable  digger?  If 
you  are,  let  us  tell  you 
why  this  compact  ma¬ 
chine  is  large  enough 
for  your  needs. 

BAY  CITY  DREDGE  WORKS 


Bay  City,  Mich. 

Write  Today 
No  Obligation  Whatever 
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This  THWING 
PYROMETER 


makes  six  records  from  any  six 
of  sixteen  kilns  in  a  brick  plant. 

These  records  are  clear  and  strictly 
accurate  and  are  printed  in  ink  on  a 
single  straight  chart — a  great  advantage. 

Comparison  is  thus  made  easy  and  all 
records  are  quickly  available  for  refer¬ 
ence,  which  means  that  ideal  heat 
conditions  can  be  readily  reproduced  at 
any  time. 

It  also  saves  the  cost  of  installing  sep¬ 
arate  instruments  for  each  heat  source. 

Thwing  Pyrometers  are  not  only  ac¬ 
curate,  but  also  durable  and  sustain  their 
reliability  over  extended  periods. 

In  a  large  number  of  brick  and  clay 
plants  the  use  of  Thwing  Pyrometers  is 
saving  fuel  and  labor,  increasing  output 
and  improving  product. 

Ask  for  our  engineering  advice,  or  at 
least  write  for  a  copy  of  our  book  on 
Pyrometers. 

THWING  INSTRUMENT  CO. 

3347  Lancaster  Ave.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


coal  saving  arrangement.  By  means  of  conveyors,  shav¬ 
ings  and  waste  wood  are  conveyed  from  the  handle  plant 
to  the  boilers,  automatically  feeding  them.  When  the 
handle  plant  is  running  full  capacity,  no  coal  has  to  be 
bought'.  For  emergency’s  sake,  two  tanks  on  top  of  the 
engine  room,  storing  180  tons  of  coal,  feed  by  gravity  to 
the  chain  grate  stokers.  This  coal  is  elevated  from  the 
track  to  these  bins  by  a  conveyor.  The  ashes  from  the 
chain  grate  stokers  are  dropped  into  a  pit  back  of  the 
stokers  and  by  a  conveyor  carried  from  there  into  an 
ash  bin  storage.  One  man  can  operate  the  entire  plant. 
Only  the  different  conveyors,  gauges,  etc.,  have  to  be 
watched.  A  big  saving  over  buying  power  of  electric 
service  has  been  realized. 

Several  engineers  who  have  inspected  the  plant  have  pro¬ 
nounced  it  the  most  efficient  steam  plant  of  its  size  in  this 
part  of  the  United  States. 

£ 

New  Booklet  on  Belt  Joining 

Among  the  recent  bulletins  and  booklets  on  better  belt 
service,  issued  by  the  Service  Department  of  the  Crescent 
Belt  Fastener  Company,  there  is  one  publication  which 
will  be  of  particular  interest  to  all  readers  of  Brick  and 
Clay  Record  who  have  belts  in  their  plants. 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  the  belt  user  has  to  face 
is  that  of  joining  the  belt  in  a  way  which  preserves  its 
strength  and  insures  its  longest  and  most  satisfactory  serv¬ 
ice.  Obviously,  no  belt  can  give  better  service  than  its 
joint  will  permit,  and  if  destructive  methods  are  employed, 
which  punch  out  valuable  belting  material  or  weaken  the 
lengthwise,  power-carrying  belt  fibres,  the  service  and  the 
life  of  the  belt  are  impaired. 

This  new  Crescent  circular  entitled  “Modern  Scientific 
Methods  in  Belt  Joining”  contains  practical  belt-joining 
data  for  the  practical  belt-joining  man.  This  information 
is  of  permanent  value  to  anyone  interested  in  belt  upkeep, 
and  it  is  so  designed  that  when  opened  up  and  tacked  to 
a  wall,  it  presents  on  one  page  full  information  for  joining 
the  belt  to  insure  its  best  service  under  all  conditions 
of  work. 


The  instructions  as  to  how  to  make  belt  joints  which 
retain  the  belt’s  full  strength  and  assure  its  longest  life  are 
given  in  simple  and  concise  language  and  are  amply  illus¬ 
trated.  The  larger  illustrations  show  in  full  size  the  out¬ 
side  and  pulley  sides  of  Crescent  joints.  A  cross  section 
illustration  shows  how  a  belt  can  be  joined  without  weak¬ 
ening  it  in  any  way,  and  is  a  vivid  demonstration  of  how 
the  Crescent  method  retains  the  full  strength  of  the  belt 
and  actually  reinforces  it.  It  also  shows  how  the  Crescent 
method  avoids  metal  coming  in  contact'  with  the  pulley  and 
thereby  eliminates  noise,  wear  and  crystallization. 

Copies  of  this  Illustrated  Circular,  Form  N.  Y.  227,  will 
be  sent  to  any  of  the  readers  of  this  publication  to  whom 
it  may  be  of  interest,  by  addressing  Brick  Mill  Service 
Dept,  of  Crescent  Belt  Fastener  Company,  381  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York. 
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Standards  of  Practice  for  Business  Publications 


The  publisher  of  a  business  paper  shoujd  dedicate  his  best  efforts 
to  the  cause  of  Business  and  Social  Service,  and  to  this  end  should 
pledge  himself:  1.  To  consider,  first,  the  interests  of  the  subscriber. 
2.  To  subscribe  to  and  work  for  truth  and  honesty  in  all  depart¬ 
ments.  3.  To  eliminate,  in  so  far  as  possible,  his  personal  opjnions 
from  his  news  columns,  but  to  be  a  leader  of  thought  in  his  editorial 
columns,  and  to  make  his  criticisms  constructive. _  4.  To  refuse  to 
publish  “puffs,”  free  reading  notices  or  paid  “write-ups;’’  to  keep 
his  reading  columns  independent  of  advertising  considerations,  and 
to  measure  all  news  by  this  standard:  “Is  it  real  news?”  S.  To 


decline  any  advertisement  which  has  a  tendency  to  mislead  or 
which  does  not  conform  to  business  integrity.  6.  To  solicit  sub¬ 
scriptions  and  advertising  solely  upon  the  merits  of  the  publication. 
7.  To  supply  advertisers  with  full  information  regarding  character 
and  extent  of  circulation,  including  detailed  circulation  statements 
subject  to  proper  and  authentic  verification.  8.  To  co-operate  with 
all  organizations  and  individuals  engaged  in  creative  advertising 
work.  9.  To  avoid  unfair  competition.  10.  To  determine  what  is 
the  highest  and  largest  function  of  the  field  which  he  serves^  and 
then  to  strive  in  every  legitimate  way  to  promote  that  function. 
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The  EDITOR’S  CORNER 
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Railroad  Wages  and  Freight  Rates 

THE  uncertainty  and  apprehension  which 
cast  a  gloom  over  the  business  world  last 
week  has  been  relieved  by  the  announcement 
of  the  United  States  Railway  Labor  Board 
granting  increases  averaging  twenty-two  per 
cent,  to  the  sixteen  shop  crafts  employed  on  the 
railroads.  It  was  felt  that  if  the  award  had  not 
been  acceptable,  transportation  systems  of  the 
country  would  have  been  tied  up,  but  at  this 
writing,  it  is  felt  that  the  decision  is  satisfactory, 
most  of  the  employes  involved  feeling  that  it  is 
the  best  that  they  can  get  under  the  circum¬ 
stances.  We  hope  that  this  is  true  and  that 
there  will  not  be  any  controversy  between  the 
railroad  executives  and  the  workers,  which 
would  go  to  an  extent  of  involving  a  cessation 
of  railroad  operation  which  would  be  disastrous, 
to  say  the  least. 

Everyone  knows,  or  gives  evidence  of  be¬ 
lieving,  that  the  railroads  will  be  compensated 
for  this  increase  in  wages  by  an  upward  revision 
in  freight  rates  that  will  not  only  meet  all  of  the 
burden  of  recent  increases  in  operating  expenses 
but  will  also  guarantee  a  return  of  five  and  one- 
half  per  cent,  on  the  capital  investment.  Not 
only  is  a  stiff  increase  in  freight  rates  contem¬ 
plated,  but  also  it  is  believed  that  passenger 
fares  will  be  increased  from  three  to  three-and- 
one-half  cents  a  mile,  thus  distributing  some  of 
the  burden  to  that  class  of  traffic. 

Lest  it  should  be  forgotten,  brick  and  hol¬ 
low  building  tile  received  an  increase  in  all  rates 
of  forty  per  cent,  under  general  Order  No.  28, 
which  was  made  effective  June  25,  1918.  This 
increase  has  been  pointed  out  time  and  again 
in  these  columns  as  all  out  of  proportion  to 
that  of  other  commodities.  Experts  employed 
by  the  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’ 
Association,  American  Face  Brick  Association, 
and  Hollow  Building  Tile  Association  are  now 
contending  that  rates  on  brick  and  hollow  build¬ 
ing  ti-e  are  at  least  twenty-five  per  cent,  too  high. 
Wha  tever  adjustment  is  made  as  a  result  of  the 


recent  wage  increase,  or  any  adjustment  made, 
should  most  certainly  take  these  facts  into  con¬ 
sideration. 

It  would  seem  that  the  interest  of  various  clay 
products  manufacturers  in  the  freight  rate  sit¬ 
uation  is  becoming  more  and  more  vital.  The 
industry  is  fortunate  in  having  at  least  three 
strong  associations  which  are  contending  for  the 
rights  of  their  constituents. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  manufacturers 
who  have  persistently  refused  to  identify  them¬ 
selves  with  these  associations  for  one  reason  or 
another,  will  realize  this  and  lend  their  support 
in  a  battle  which  requires  not  only  patience  but 
a  generous  quantity  of  cold  cash  to  carry  it  to 
a  successful  culmination. 

£  £  £ 

You  Can  Help  Diminish  the  Shortage  of 

Trained  Men 

HE  perennial  college  and  other  school  ad¬ 
vertising  has  been  greeting  our  eyes  in  the 
newspapers  and  magazines.  It  reminds  us  that 
the  clay  product  manufacturer  has  a  real  in¬ 
terest  in  those  who  may  be  eagerly  scanning 
these  advertisements  seeking  information  for 
themselves  or  for  son  or  daughter,  as  to  where 
to  go  to  receive  the  kind  of  an  education  and 
training  that  will  fit  them  for  the  most  use¬ 
ful  career.  Our  interest  lies  in  the  fact  that 
in  the  vast  horde  of  young  men  and  women 
who  will  soon  turn  their  footsteps  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  halls  of  learning,  there  are  possibilities 
for  benefits  which  can  hardly  be  measured. 

During  the  past  year  or  two  there  has  been 
a  very  noticeable  demand  for  ceramic  engineers. 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  enough  to  fill  the  po¬ 
sitions  that  are  open  and  the  various  ceramic 
schools  perhaps  do  not  have  as  many  students 
as  the  industry,  because  of  its  size  and  impor¬ 
tance,  demands.  Encouraging  young  men,  and 
for  that  matter,  young  women  also,  to  become 
interested  in  ceramics  is  something  that  nearly 
every  clay  products  manufacturer  can  do  at  one 
time  or  another. 

What  have  you  done,  for  instance,  by  way  of 
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bringing  the  possibilities  of  the  industry  before 
the  graduates  of  your  local  preparatory  or  high 
schools? 

Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  universities  or  colleges 
having  a  ceramic  course,  issue  a  prospectus. 
We  know  of  no  rule  which  prevents  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  such  information  among  high  school 
graduates  or  other  prospective  students.  Would 
it  not  be  a  good  idea  to  show  your  interest  in 
ceramic  schools  by  acquiring  some  of  this  lit¬ 
erature  and  distributing  it  where  there  is  some 
chance  of  it  leading  a  young  man  to  take  up  a 
course  that  will  fit  him  as  a  ceramic  engineer, 
thus  benefiting  an  industry  in  which  we  are  all 
vitally  interested? 

,  £  dt 

Quality  as  Well  as  Quantity 

ISREGARD  for  quality  and  service  has  run 
rampant  thruout  the  country  during  'the 
past  twelve  months.  The  great  demand  for 
products  of  manufacturers  has  caused  in¬ 
creased  carelessness  all  along  the  line  from  the 
workman  to  the  executive.  The  need  to  return 
to  the  higher  ideals  that  existed  before  the  war 
is  imperative. 

Inferior  goods  are  only  accepted  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  period  because  of  the  dire  need  for  most 
products  caused  by  the  shortage  which  ac¬ 
cumulated  during  the  war.  Demand  is  call¬ 
ing  for  greater  production.  Temptations  to 
lighten  up  on  quality  are  hard  to  resist.  How¬ 
ever,  the  conditions  are  only  temporary  and  we 
will  soon  have  to  get  down  to  brass  tacks  and 
“deliver  the  goods”  again. 

A  large  manufacturer  of  automobile  accesso¬ 
ries  was  recently  quoted  as  saying,  “No  one  ever 
prospered  very  long  either  by  manufacturing 
or  selling  an  inferior  article  and  even  if  they  did 
prosper  temporarily,  there  wasn’t  any  fun  in 
doing  it,”  which  viewpoint  represents  a  true 
one. 

Clay  product  manufacturers  have  not  alto¬ 
gether  resisted  the  temptation  to  work  for  quan¬ 
tity  alone.  Stock  piles  that  have  been  examined  f 
both  in  the  manufacturers’  and  the  dealers’  I 
yards  have  proved  this.  Inspection  of  cars  has  | 
shown  lack  of  care  in  loading,  and  in  the  case  1 
of  high  grade  face  brick,  there  have  even  been  I 


notable  examples  of  omitting  the  use  of  straw 
packing  altogether.  This  is  poor  strategy.  Espe¬ 
cially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  all  of  the  national 
clay  product  associations  are  now  expending 
large  sums  of  money  conducting  a  publicity 
campaign  for  the  different  wares  which  they 
represent. 

The  public’s  eye  is  being  focused  on  clay 
materials  as  it  has  never  been  before.  It  is 
obvious  that  one  of  the  effects  of  the  promo¬ 
tional  campaign  on  the  public  will  be  for  them 
to  study  and  examine  clay  ware  more  closely 
to  see  whether  or  not  it  measures  up  to  the 
claims  made.  Hence,  any  unnecessary  lack  of 
quality  will  be  extremely  harmful  to  the  indus¬ 
try  as  a  whole. 

So,  let  us  avoid  the  temptation  to  mold,  dry, 
burn,  pack  and  ship  the  ware  for  quantity  alone; 
let  us  avoid  taking  advantage  of  the  buyer  by 
giving  him  better  and  more  cordial  service  even 
tho  it  may  not  be  possible  to  fill  his  order.  The 
same  party,  altho  he  may  at  the  present  time 
secure  material  elsewhere,  will  be  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  more  material  at  some  near  future  time. 
The  same  conscience  that  directs  our  private 
life  should  conduct  our  business  and  public  life 
whether  we  are  an  employe  or  employer.  Let’s 
put  more  effort  on  quality. 


American  Ceramic  Society 
Summer  Meeting 

will  include  the  inspection  of  the  plants  of 
the 

Northwestern  Terra  Cotta  Co. 

Bach  Brick  Co.  (Common  Brick.) 

Lindsay  Light  Co.  (Gas  Mantles.) 
Coonley  Mfg.  Co.  (Enamel  Ware.) 
Western  Electric  Co.  (Tel.  Supplies.) 
Fansteel  Co.  (Tungsten  and  Molybden¬ 
um.) 

American  Steel  and  Wire  Co. 

Headquarters,  La  Salle  Hotel,  Chicago, 
August  16,  17  and  18. 


BARRIERS  that  THREW 

BUILDING  into  a  SLUMP 

A  It  ho  C  onstruction  W  ork  Has  Slackened  in  Pace ,  Due  to  Factors  Men¬ 
tioned  Herein ,  It  Still  is  Voluminous  and  Promises  to  Increase  Considerably 


TT  rHAT  HAS  HAPPENED  in  the  construction  indus- 
’  *  try?  An  unexpected  lull  is  being  felt  and  clay  products 
manufacturers  in  some  sections  are  becoming  alarmed  be¬ 
cause  builders,  contractors,  architects,  engineers  and  so 
forth,  are  not  falling  on  their  knees  begging  for  material,  as 
was  the  case  four  months  ago.  The  return  to  a  more  nor¬ 
mal  condition  with  regard  to  demand  has  apparently  made 
some  manufacturers  nervous.  They  are  disappointed  be¬ 
cause  business  has  not  kept  up  at  its  record-breaking  rate 
and  a  slight  tendency  towards  pessimism  has  been  noticed. 

At  the  present  time,  business  men  in  general  are  holding 
three  diverse  views:  One,  that  business  has  begun  to  go 
off  decidedly  and  that  the  downward  momentum  is  increas¬ 
ing;  another  that  there  is  a  temporary  recession  in  some 
lines  with  a  tendency  to  seek  lower  retail  price  levels,  and 
a  third  that  the  movement  is  only  the  clearing  up  of  the 
market  of  odd  lots,  the  temporary  shut  down  of  some  plants 
by  reason  of  the  railroad  situation,  to  be  followed  in  the  fall 
by  a  return  to  the  old  levels  on  all  staples  cut. 

CLEARING  UP  MARKET  ODD  LOTS 

These  views  held  by  business  men,  all  affect  the  clay 
industry,  even  tho  they  may  not  apply.  A  weakening  of 
prices  in  any  line  of  manufacture  usually  results  in  a  feel¬ 
ing  on  the  part  of  the  public  that  prices  in  other  lines  will 
also  fall.  Hence,  a  period  of  watchful  waiting  is  ushered 
in.  In  this  regard  the  view  held  by  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Boston  is  an  interesting  one:  “The  wave  of  retail  cut- 
price  clearance  sales  applied  to  entire  stocks,  which  swept 
over-  the  country  a  month  ago  has  petered  out.  These 
retail  sales,  at  an  average  reduction  in  price  of  20  per  cent, 
stimulated  purchases,  but  so  far  as  values  are  concerned, 
they  are  reported  to  have  been  greatly  camouflaged.  A 
movement  of  more  importance  has  been  going  forward  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  month,  namely,  the  clearing  up  of  the  market 
of  odd  lots  in  various  lines  of  merchandise  which  retail 
stores  have  accumulated  at  bargain  prices.  The  holders 
of  these  lots  of  surplus  stocks  have  been  willing,  for  various 
reasons,  partly  financial,  to  dispose  of  them  at  little  or  no 
profit,  giving  the  retail  and  department  stores  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  conduct,  often  unannounced,  low-priced  sales  at 
exceptional  values  to  the  purchasers.  Nevertheless,  with 
few  exceptions,  the  department  or  retail  store  is  finding 
difficulty  in  replacing  its  regular  lines  of  fall  goods  at  re¬ 
ductions.” 

This  view  indicates  that  we  must  still  expect  to  go  along 
at  present  general  price  levels.  To  get  back  to  the  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  clay  industry,  the  present  falling  off  in  demand 
is  seasonable  and  temporary.  In  fact,  things  are  already 
showing  signs  of  improvement  and  no  one  need  have  any 
fear  as  to  the  future.  An  analysis  of  the  situation  with 
regard  to  construction  reveals  the  fact  that  the  following 
factors  are  the  main  causes  contributing  to  the  slackening 
of  demand  of  building  materials:  Shortage  of  other  ma¬ 
terials,  that  together  with  brick  and  tile  are  required  for  a 
building;  car  shortage;  labor  shortage;  restriction  of  loans; 
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misstated  increase  in  cost  of  materials,  and  the  belief  that 
building  materials  will  come  down  in  price. 

PEOPLE  DO  NOT  BUY  ON  A  FALLING  MARKET 

It  is  obvious  from  a  review  of  these  conditions  that  the 
present  would  be  a  very  unfortunate  time  for  clay  products 
manufacturers  to  slash  prices  to  a  point  where  there  would 
be  no  legitimate  profit.  The  industry  has  been  a  long  time 
in  getting  back  on  to  its  feet  and  establishing  a  margin 
whereby  it  can  operate  on  a  healthy  basis,  and  to  cut  prices 
now  would  have  a  very  demoralizing  effect  upon  the  entire 
industry.  It  would  be  hard  to  ever  recover  and  get  back 
to  a  proper  level.  Any  tendency  of  falling  prices  of  clay 
products  would  create  the  wrong  impression  upon  the 
public  and  would  cause  people  to  believe  that  clay  manu¬ 
facturers  have  been  selling  at  too  high  prices.  Still  further 
reductions  would  be  expected  and  waited  for.  People  do 
not  buy  on  a  falling  market,  as  has  been  emphasized  in 
many  instances,  both  in  and  out  of  the  realm  of  industry. 
The  lumber  trade  in  the  Northern  Ohio  district  failed  to 
create  business  a  year  ago  when  it  voluntarily  lowered 
prices,  thus  bearing  out  this  contention. 

Brick  or  hollow  building  tile  is  only  a  unit  in  building  con¬ 
struction.  It  must  be  combined  with  cement,  lime,  sand, 
gravel,  glass,  hardware  and  other  materials  to  make  a  com¬ 
pleted  structure,  thus  the  supply  and  cost  of  these  other 
materials  affect  the  demand  for  brick.  The  present  short¬ 
age  of  these  other  materials  is  such  that  if  plenty  of  brick 
were  available,  and  even  if  it  were  given  away,  there  still 
would  be  a  slack  in  building,  because  these  materials  are 
unobtainable.  The  shortage  of  cement  in  the  East  is  a 
vital  factor  in  the  slackening  of  construction  operation  in 
that  section  of  the  country. 

Any  number  of  persons  have  been  hesitant  and  reluctant 
in  letting  any  new  construction  work  because  of  the  chaotic 
condition  of  our  transportation  system.  There  has  been 
no  way  of  telling  when  materials  could  be  delivered  and 
thus  uncertainty  of  delivery  is  one  of  the  biggest  items  in 
the  holding  up  of  building. 

The  high  cost  of  labor,  together  with  the  great  shortage 
of  skilled  workmen  has  also  contributed  very  largely  to  a 
temporary  slackness.  In  fact,  for  instance,  in  Chicago, 
where  common  brick  costs  $16  per  M,  it  costs  approxi¬ 
mately  $40  to  $44  to  lay  a  thousand  brick  in  the  wall  and 
the  cost  of  labor  represents  about  fifty  per  cent,  of  this 
cost.  The  hope  that  there  will  be  some  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  labor  and  the  price  of  some  building  materials  has 
also  contributed  toward  holding  down  the  volume  of 
building. 

The  restriction  of  loans  on  new  building  has  done  much 
to  hold  back  contemplated  construction.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  the  banks  of  this  country  have  been  too  severe 
upon  the  prospective  builder.  However,  there  need  be  no 
fear  as  to  this  situation  holding  back  construction  work  to 
a  perilous  degree,  because  banks  will  loan  money  on  all 
necessary  building,  of  which  there  is  considerable. 
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MISLEADING  CONSTRUCTION  COSTS  PUBLISHED 

Prospective  builders  have  been  discouraged  again  and 
again  by  reports  of  the  extreme  high  cost  of  building. 
Newspapers  have  been  very  imprudent  in  publishing  figures 
on  construction  costs  which  are  entirely  out  of  line.  Appar¬ 
ently  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  gel  the  real  data  concern¬ 
ing  such  matters.  1  his  has  had  a  very  harmful  effect  upon 
building.  In  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  for  instance,  severa’ 
newspapers  and  magazines  had  published  articles  which  give 
figures  to  show  an  increase  of  150  per  cent,  in  the  cost  o' 
construction  of  a  tw'o-story  brick  house  in  May,  1920,  as 
compared  with  September,  1918.  However,  Mr.  Gery,  of 
the  Glen-Gery  Shale  Brick  Co.,  took  exception  to  these 
figures  and  showed  that  the  actual  increase  amounts  to 
only  30  per  cent.,  which  is  not  out  of  proportion  with  the 
increase  in  cost  of  other  commodities  during  this  same 
interval. 

The  anticipation  that  brick  and  hollow  tile  will  decrease 
in  price  is  wholly  uncalled  for.  Fundamentally  there  is 
nothing  in  the  entire  basic  building  material  or  supply  mar¬ 
ket  that  warrants  anything  but  further  price  advances.  As 
far  as  clay  products  are  concerned,  thus  far  very  little  com¬ 
plaint  has  been  made  as  to  high  prices.  In  a  nutshell,  the 
situation  is  this :  there  is  a  critical  shortage  of  all  classes 
of  necessary  building  which  is  so  great  that  a  large  amount 
of  construction  must  go  on  and  clay  products  will  remain 
firm  in  price. 

#  -38  ' 

A  Unique  Face  Brick  Display 

Ideas  of  effective  advertising  are  always  welcome.  We 
believe  that  in  publishing  this  item  on  a  scheme  used  by  the 
Beaver  Clay  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  New  Galilee,  Beaver 
County,  Pa.,  we  are  describing  a  plan  that  really  is  effective 
in  promoting  the  use  of  face  brick.  The  system  is  simply  this  : 
an  attractive  brick  display  has  been  erected  by  the  above  con¬ 
cern  on  one  of  the  streets  in  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

Everyone  realizes  the  value  of  face  brick  displays.  Nearly 
every  face  brick  selling  agency  has  panels  of  face  brick  erected 
in  its  offices  which  can  be  shown  to  the  prospective  buyer  as 
an  example  of  the  kind  and  type  of  brick  that  concern  has 
for  sale.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  a  customer  who  is  in¬ 
terested  in  brick,  upon  coming  to  the  office  and  studying  these 
face  brick  displays,  becomes  more  impressed  with  the  beauty 


of  brick.  However,  it  is  necessary  for  the  customer  to  become 
interested  sufficiently  so  that  he  will  visit  the  offices  of  the 
brick  concern.  Here’s  where  an  outdoor  exhibit  is  more  ef¬ 
fective.  It  arrests  the  attention  of  those  who  are  interested 
in  any  kind  of  building  construction  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  it  be  brick,  but  there  is  a  possibility  of  converting  the 
prospective  builder  from  the  use  of  other  material  to  brick, 
besides  it  keeps  the  subject  of  brick  before  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  a  greater  degree. 

P.  D.  Shannon,  of  the  Beaver  Clay  Manufacturing  Co., 
states :  “We  term  this  is  the  first  of  its  kind,  as  personally 
we  have  never  seen  a  display  along  this  line.”  However,  Brick 
mid  Clay  Record  is  under  the  impression  that  the  Farr  Brick 
Co.,  of  Cleveland,  some  years  ago  erected  a  large  brick  sign 
which  was  quite  artistic,  overlooking  one  of  the  Cleveland 
boulevards,  and  used  the  phrase,  “Buy  Farr  the  Best.”  But 
whether  or  not  this  is  the  first  use  of  such  a  sign  matters 
little.  The  idea  at  least  could  be  used  profitably  to  a  greater 
extent  than  it  is  now. 

The  sign  is  23^4  feet  long  by  8*4  feet  high,  and  contains 
nineteen  panels  of  brick  showing  seventeen  different  kinds  of 
colors  and  textures.  A  Japanese  type  of  roof  covers  this  dis¬ 
play.  The  underside  of  this  roof  is  stained  in  natural  var¬ 
nish  while  the  top  is  roofed  with  green  asphalt  shingles.  The 
sign  is  lighted  by  five,  sixty  watt  bulbs,  which  enable  one  to 
see  the  different  bonds  and  textures  at  any  hour  of  the  day 
and  night. 

The  numbers  on  the  different  panels  do  not  represent  any 
shade  numbers  but  are  simply  panel  numbers  which  compare 
with  the  drawings  on  file  in  the  offices  of  the  Beaver  Clay 
Manufacturing  Co.  The  use  of  these  panel  numbers  enables 
quotations,  delivery  and  so  forth,  to  be  quoted  upon  inquiry. 
The  whole  sign  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $415. 

The  display  is  located  on  Seventh  Avenue  between  Ninth 
and  Tenth  Streets,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.  Mr.  Shannon  writes  that 
in  the  short  time  this  unique  display  has  been  erected,  the 
Beaver  Clay  Manufacturing  Co.  has  found  it  to  be  a  very  valu¬ 
able  aid  to  contractors,  architects  and  prospective  builders  be¬ 
cause  from  this  display  the  different  bonds,  textures,  mortar 
color,  and  so  forth  can  be  seen  to  the  very  best  advantage. 

$  £ 

It  is  reported  that  a  new  brick  and  tile  factory  is  to  be 
located  at  Osage  City,  Mo.  Further  details  are  not  yet  avail¬ 
able. 
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extraordinary  Display  Containing  Seventeen  Different  Kinds  of  Colors  and  Textures  of  Face  Brick  Located  on  Street  in 

Beaver  Falls,  Pa.  This  Exhibit  is  Illuminated  at  Night. 


COAL  DISPOSAL  from 

CARS  to  FURNACES 


Practical  Coal  Unloading,  Storage  and  Distribution  Systems  That 
Are  in  Successful  Use  on  Clay  Manufacturing  Establishments 


'C'  YEN  SO  RECENT  as  five  years  ago,  nearly  every  clay 
plant  obtained  its  coal  in  small  quantities  and  used  hand 
labor  to  shovel  the  coal  over  the  side  of  a  car  on  to  a  pile  from 
which  it  was  distributed  to  the  kilns  by  means  of  more  hand 
labor  that  shoveled  the  coal  into  cars  or  wheelbarrows  which 
did  the  conveying.  At  that  time  coal  was  plentiful.  A  car 
of  coal  was  available  at  a  minute’s  notice  and  it  was  un¬ 
necessary  to  consider  building  up  a  reserve  supply.  Labor 
was  also  plentiful  and  cheap,  and  mechanical  devices  expensive 
both  in  cost  and  up-keep. 

Since  five  years  ago,  however,  conditions  have  changed  re¬ 
markably.  Labor  is  scarce  and  machinery  that  will  take  the 
place  of  labor  is  a  dire  necessity,  regardless  even  of  a  higher 
cost.  Moreover,  labor  is  high  and  has  increased  at  such  a 
rapid  rate  so  that  the  differential  between  hand  labor  and  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  mechanical  devices  has  been 
in  many  cases  wiped  out,  and  in  some  instances  hand  labor 
is  even  more  expensive  than  mechanical  handling.  Further¬ 
more,  in  the  case  of  coal,  storage  systems  are  considered  nec¬ 
essary  now  and  a  talk  with  plant  managers  will  reveal  the 
fact  that  most  of  them  put  in  a  mechanical  handling  system 
recently  or  are  either  installing  one  now  or  contemplating  the 
installation  of  some  equipment  for  taking  care  of  their  coal 
supply. 

SOME  CONCERNS  INSTALL  OWN  SYSTEM 

There  are  several  types  of  equipment  and  schemes  for  han¬ 
dling  fuel,  each  with  its  own  advantages  and  suiting  best 
some  certain  conditions.  Some  concerns  have  designed  and  in¬ 
stalled  their  own  system,  purchasing  the  various  equipment 
required  from  firms  that  furnished  the  lowest  bid  on  the  ma¬ 
terial  required.  Other  firms  have  found  it  more  convenient 
to  purchase  a  whole  installation  from  some  concern  specializ¬ 
ing  in  this  type  of  work,  and  hence  do  not  have  to  bother  with 


Housing  for  Inclined  Conveyor  Belt  and  Storage  Bins  for  Coal 
at  the  Clearfield  (Pa.)  Sewer  Pipe  Co.’s  Factory. 


calculations  of  size  of  apparatus  and  power  requirements 
which  are  standard  and  found  best  from  experience  with  the 
many  previous  installations  made. 

Of  those  establishments  that  have  built  their  own  equipment, 


we  have  special  knowledge  and  data  on  two  that  have  proven 
worthy  and  successful.  One  of  these  is  that  of  the  Clear¬ 
field  (Pa.)  Sewer  Pipe  Co.  Here  the  coal  is  dumped  from 
the  bottom  of  the  coal  cars  into  a  large  steel  hopper.  Six  steel 
rails  are  placed  across  the  hopper  about  eight  inches  apart  so 
as  to  prevent  larger  lumps  from  falling  in  with  great  force 
and  either  damaging  or  clogging  up  the  mouth  of  the  chute. 


A  Sunbury  Mfg.  Co.  Bucket  Conveyor  Type  of  Coal  Unloader 
in  Use  on  the  Wadsworth  (Ohio)  Brick  &  Tile  Co.’s  Plant. 


The  coal  is  transferred  on  a  belt  by  means  of  a  shoveling  de¬ 
vice  which  consists  of  a  steel  plate  similar  in  form  to  a  shovel 
and  which  moves  back  and  forth,  being  operated  automatically 
by  an  eccentric  which  is  connected  to  the  belt  pulley.  Each 
time  it  moves  forward  it  pushes  coal  in  a  proper  quantity  on 
to  the  belt.  The  belt  itself  is  24  inches  wide,  six  ply  and  made 
of  rubber. 

The  conveyor  is  about  110  feet  long,  the  extra  length  of  the 
belt  being  taken  up  by  a  heavy  pulley  to  keep  it  taut.  The 
coal  when  it  reaches  the  top  of  the  conveyor  falls  off  of  the 
belt  on  to  a  chute,  which  may  be  pointed  in  different  parts  of 
the  storage  bin  according  to  requirements. 

The  power  requirements  for  this  conveyor  do  not  amount 
to  very  much  since  it  can  be  operated  by  a  ten  horsepower 
electric  motor.  The  material  required  to  build  the  entire  ele¬ 
vator  amounted  to  about  $700,  and  the  total  cost  of  materials 
and  installation  amounted  to  only  $2,500.  However,  the  con¬ 
veyor  was  constructed  in  November,  1916,  and  these  costs  will 
be  considerably  higher  at  this  time.  Very  little  money  has 
been  spent  on  repairs  and  the  system  is  very  satisfactory. 

REDUCES  LABOR  CONSIDERABLY 

With  this  equipment  and  system  of  unloading,  one  man  can 
empty  one  car  of  coal  in  two  to  three  hours  without  exerting 
himself  strenuously.  The  advantages  of  a  good  system  such 
as  this  are  brought  out  by  noting  the  following  experience 
which  occurred  on  this  plant.  Some  time  ago  a  few  more 
cars  of  coal  were  received  at  the  plant  than  could  be  stored 
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in  the  bins.  The  coal  had  to  be  disposed  of  immediately  to 
prevent  demurrage  charges,  so  it  was  decided  to  place  it  on 
a  pile  alongside  the  railroad  spur.  However,  instead  of  using 


Galion  Coal  Unloader  Equipment  on  the  Establishment  of  the 
Belden  Brick  Co.,  of  Canton,  Ohio. 

laborers  to  throw  the  coal  over  the  side  of  the  car  on  to  a 
pile,  as  would  customarily  be  done,  this  company  found  it  a 
great  saving  to  convey  the  coal  into  the  storage  bins  and  then 
load  it  from  the  bins  into  dump  carts  which  brought  the  coal 
over  and  dumped  it  upon  the  piles  shown. 

The  storage  bin  at  this  plant  is  a  large  brick  structure,  hold¬ 
ing  about  six  or  seven  cars  of  coal.  There  are  five  stalls  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bin  and  a  chute  in  each  stall  from  which  the 
carts  which  enter  the  stall  become  loaded  with  fuel.  By  pulling 
a  lever  a  man  can  load  his  cart  in  but  a  few  seconds  and 
drive  off  to  the  point  of  distribution.  There  is  one  feature 
about  the  construction  and  arrangement  of  this  structure  that 
is  unusual  but  a  very  good  idea.  The  structure  was  built 
against  the  building  which  housed  the  boilers  and  the  lower 
ten  feet  of  the  wall  between  the  boiler  room  and  the  storage 
bin  were  taken  out,  thus  permitting  the  coal  from  the  storage 
bin  to  fall  in  a  pile  in  close  proximity  to  the  boiler  furnaces. 
This  obviates  the  necessity  of  rehandling  the  coal  for  boiler 
purposes  which,  of  course,  is  a  great  advantage. 

FACE  BRICK  PLANT  BUILDS  STORAGE  PLANT 

The  need  for  a  coal  handling  system  was  felt  by  the  Fallston 
Fire  Gay  Co.,  of  Fallston,  Pa.,  whose  installation  of  a  clay 
handling  system  was  described  in  the  June  15  issue  of  Brick 
and  Clay  Record.  As  was  the  case  in  the  construction  of  a 
clay  handling  system,  this  concern  made  a  survey  of  its  needs 
and  property  and  a  sketch  of  its  own,  which  was  submitted 
to  several  equipment  companies  who  bid  on  the  apparatus  and 
machinery  to  be  installed.  The  accompanying  drawings  show 
in  a  very  plain  manner  the  design  and  construction  of  the  un¬ 
loading  and  storage  plant.  Drop  bottom  cars  are  simply  opened 
and  the  coal  dropped  thru  a  hopper  on  to  a  steel  pan  feeder. 
The  feeder  is  driven  by  a  twenty-four  horse  power  electric 


Part  of  Hopper,  Pan  Feeder  and  Conveyor  Belt  of  the  Fallston 
(Pa.)  Fire  Clay  Co.’s  Coal  Handling  Installation. 

satisfactory  and  economical.  They  find  that  they  can  unload 
from  cars  into  the  bin,  fifteen  to  twenty  tons  of  coal  per  hour. 
Formerly  the  coal  was  unloaded  by  hand  into  carts  and  it 


motor.  From  the  automatic  feeder  the  coal  is  conveyed  to  a 
200  ton  capacity  storage  bin  by  means  of  a  24  inch  troughing 
belt  128  feet  between  centers  which  runs  at  an  angle  of  20 
degrees  from  horizontal.  This  belt  runs  at  the  rate  of  250 
feet  per  minute  and  is  operated  by  a  twenty-five  horse  power 
motor  operating  at  the  rate  of  900  R.  P.  M.  The  storage 
bin  is  constructed  of  2x6-inch  oak  timbers  on  edge.  The  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  bin  is  inclined  at  an  angle  of  40  degrees  from 
horizontal.  The  drawings  accompanying  this  article  show 
plainly  how  the  construction  of  the  system  was  accomplished. 
It  should  be  mentioned  that  one  man  can  easily  unload  a  car 
of  fifty  tons  of  coal  in  one  hour  with  this  device. 


SPECIAL  SYSTEMS 


Another  scheme  for  coal  handling  is  that  which  has  been 
devised  by  the  Godfrey  company.  This  system  uses  buckets 
on  a  superstructure  of  timbers  and  the  buckets  convey  the 
coal  into  elevated  bins.  A  large  coal  company  in  Chicago  has 
found  after  a  year’s  experience  that  it  costs  approximately  only 
eleven  cents  a  ton  to  handle  coal  thru  this  equipment.  The 
Hancock  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  of  Findlay,  Ohio,  report  that  they 
have  used  the  Godfrey  coal  unloader  with  success,  and  their 
outfit  places  the  coal  in  elevated  bins  for  the  kilns  and  also 
in  front  of  the  boilers. 

Still  another  form  of  loading  storage  bins  from  hopper 
cars  is  that  in  use  under  the  system  of  the  Galion  unloader. 
Under  this  system  the  coal  dumps  into  a  large  bucket  which 
'is  mounted  on  a  vertical  track  and  when  full  is  simply 
conveyed  by  means  of  a  motor  and  dumped  mechanically 
into  a  large  bin.  The  system  is  very  simple  and  probably 
does  not  cost  much  to  install.  Several  brick  companies  have 
installed  this  system  on  their  plants  and  have  found  it  very 
satisfactory.  The  A.  P.  Green  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Mexico,  Mo., 
installed  a  Galion  unloader  a  few  months  ago,  and  while  it 
has  been  in  operation  but  a  short  period,  it  has  proved  very 
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required  six  men  and  four  carts  to  keep  coal  supplied  around 
the  kilns.  Instead  of  using  these  carts  now  the  same  work  is 
being  done  with  three  men  and  one  two-ton  truck. 

OPEN  STORAGE  UNDER  TRESTLES 

Not  all  brick  manufacturers  store  their  clay  in  bins.  The 
Flint  Brick  Co.,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  for  instance,  has  a 
trestle  storage  system.  A  wooden  trestle,  300  feet  long,  con¬ 
taining  one  track,  has  been  built  running  about  30  feet  from 
the  end  of  the  kilns.  The  space  below  the  trestle  has  been 
paved  with  brick  so  as  to  facilitate  loading  the  trucks,  carts, 
or  wheelbarrows  with  storage  coal.  The  L.  L.  Stephenson 
plant  at  Lovick,  Ala.,  has  also  used  this  system.  They  state : 
“We  have  a  large  storage  capacity  at  our  plant,  by  having  a 
trestle  approximately  150  feet  in  length  and  about  15  feet  in 
height,  which  has  a  capacity  of  3,000  tons,  and  which  has 
proven  its  worth  during  the  unsettled  coal  conditions  that  have 
and  are  now  prevailing  in  this  country.” 

In  discussing  coal  storage  systems,  the  distribution  of  the 
coal  from  the  storage  bins  to  the  point  of  consumption,  should 
also  be  mentioned.  The  horse  and  cart  replaced  the  wheel¬ 
barrow,  but  the  horse  and  cart  is  now  rapidly  passing  out  of 
use  for  such  purposes  and  the  electric  or  gas  propelled  con¬ 
veyance  is  being  installed.  Very  few  industries  have  the 
same  problem  in  the  consumption  of  fuel  that  the  clay  indus¬ 
try  has,  inasmuch  as  the  fuel  at  brick  plants  is  used  at  so 
many  different  places  scattered  quite  widely  thruout  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  plant.  Hence,  the  problem  being  different,  the  solu¬ 
tion  must  be  reached  at  the  clay  plant  itself  instead  of  looking 
to  other  industries  for  aid. 

CONVEYANCES  FOR  DISTRIBUTION 

A  large  refractories  plant  in  Pennsylvania  uses  an  electric 
industrial  truck  to  supply  coal  for  its  seventeen  large  kilns. 
The  truck  has  a  capacity  of  from  3,200  to  3,400  pounds  of 
coal  per  load.  The  yard  in  this  instance  is  completely  paved 


with  brick,  which  makes  this  sort  of  truck  adaptable  and  very 
easy  to  use.  It  takes  but  a  few  minutes  to  run  over  to  the 
tipple  and  load  the  truck  and  to  return  to  the  kiln  in  need  of 
fuel.  The  truck  is  of  the  mechanical  self-dumping  type. 


A  Trestle  Storage  System  Such  as  is  in  Use  by  the  Flint 
Brick  Co.,  Des  Moines,  la. 


A  large  fireproofing  plant  in  the  East  had  a  truck  made  by 
placing  a  V-shape  side  dump  body  on  to  a  Ford  chassis.  The 
average  haul  on  this  plant  is  equivalent  to  about  600  feet  one 
way  and  the  yard  is  unpaved.  By  means  of  this  truck  100 
tons  of  this  coal  are  distributed  to  the  various  kilns  on  this 
plant  by  one  man  in  ten  hours.  Formerly,  three  mule  carts 
were  required  to  do  the  equivalent  amount  of  work. 

A  paving  brick  concern  in  Ohio  has  purchased  a  gasoline 
driven  industrial  truck  of  the  type  known  as  the  Clark  truck- 
tractor.  This  industrial  conveyance  is  small  and  compact 
but  carries  a  good  sized  load  and  is  easily  manipulated  about 
the  kilns. 


BRICK  SITUATION  STRENGTHENING  IN  N.  Y.— 
PRODUCTION  used  for  COMMERCIAL  BUILDING 


INVESTIGATIONS  into  the  actual  condition  and  trends  of 
A  the  local  and  general  building  construction  industry  indi¬ 
cate  an  uninterrupted  flow  toward  commercial  building,  rather 
than  housing  construction,  according  to  the  Dow  Service  daily 
building  reports  of  July  17. 

In  the  metropolitan  district  of  New  York  alone  projects  are 
now  in  the  hands  of  contractors  for  sixty-eight  theaters,  for 
example,  for  more  than  a  hundred  monumental  building  proj¬ 
ects  ranging  from  structures  of  the  Equitable  type  to  vast  loft 
building  enterprises  such  as  the  remodeling  of  great  hotel 
structures  contemplate,  but  there  is  hardly  a  new  housing  proj¬ 
ect  under  way  in  the  Bronx,  only  a  limited  number  in  Queens 
Borough  and  a  scattering  of  comparatively  small  housing  en¬ 
terprises  in  Brooklyn,  Richmond,  Manhattan  and  New  Jersey 
are  woefully  deficient  in  building  projects  for  individual  or 
multitenantage  with  an  increasing  tendency  away  from,  rather 
than  toward  this  class  of  building  construction,  yet  the  1920 
building  season  has  slipped  past  its  meridian  waiting  for  money, 
materials  and  legislative  action  that  will  encourage  rather  than 
discourage  construction  of  tenements,  apartments,  and  dwell¬ 
ings  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  growing  requirement. 

FEAR  OVER-PRODUCTION  IN  COMMERCIAL  SPACE 

New  York  and  an  important  section  of  the  remainder  of  the 
country  is  certainly  driving  itself  into  a  corner  on  commer¬ 


cial  building.  It  is  an  attractive  type  of  construction  now  be¬ 
cause  there  is  less  odium  attached  to  proprietorship  of  such 
a  building  than  to  one  seeking  its  income  from  family  habi¬ 
tation,  but  without  a  proportionate  increase  in  industrial  build¬ 
ing  construction  in  the  country’s  manufacturing  centers  there 
is  bound  to  be  as  great  an  over-production  of  commercial  space 
as  there  was  of  apartment  space  in  Washington  Heights  al¬ 
most  a  decade  ago. 

Experienced  building  interests  counting  up  the  office  and  loft 
building  space  accommodation  contemplated  in  the  projects  al¬ 
ready  reported  as  being  under  way  or  in  contemplation  say 
that  unless  there  is  tremendous  industrial  expansion  in  the  en¬ 
tire  country  within  the  next  five  years  that  sort  of  building 
construction  already  has  been  overdone.  Successful  commer¬ 
cial  construction  depends  upon  its  proximity  to  labor  supply 
and  if  there  is  not  sufficient  housing  to  keep  pace  with  the 
increased  volume  of  commercial  and  industrial  building  con¬ 
struction  within  easy  and  cheap  commuting  distance  from  cen¬ 
ters  of  trade  and  industry,  the  space  market  is  likely  to  become 
top-heavy. 

The  current  projects  in  New  York  alone  are  almost  suffi¬ 
cient  to  tax  the  capacity  of  the  available  building  material  sup¬ 
ply  this  year  and  next  spring.  Most  of  this  supply  will  go 
into  commercial  building  projects  so  that  when  the  projectors 
of  housing  enterprises  come  into  the  market  the  counter-bid- 
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ding  for  available  building  material  supplies  will  be  so  heavy 
as  to  place  ordinary  housing  accommodation  out  of  reach  of 
even  the  moderately  affluent. 

PRICES  STILL  ON  UPWARD  TREND 

Evidence  of  this  trend  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  prices  are 
continually  stiffening.  Portland  cement  probably  will  be  ad¬ 
vanced  another  twenty-five  or  thirty  cents  this  week  and  there 
are  other  commodities  that  probably  will  follow  suit.  The 
brick  situation  is  strengthening  altho  the  price  at  $25  a  thou¬ 
sand,  wholesale,  Dock,  N.  Y.,  with  the  usual  extra  charge  for 
handling,  haulage  and  fifteen  per  cent,  for  delivery,  was  firm 
at  the  week-end  with  supply  steady.  Production  is  proceeding 
at  about  40  to  60  per  cent,  of  normal,  depending  on  labor 
supply  in  the  Hudson  district.  Some  of  the  other  brick  plants 
have  sold  their  outputs  for  this  year  and  part  of  next,  prac¬ 
tically  all  for  commercial  building  projects. 

One  of  the  quickest  and  surest  remedies  for  the  existing 
trend  of  the  building  construction  market,  fraught  as  it  is 
with  economic  menace  if  it  is  permitted  to  continue  in  its 
present  unbalanced  way,  is  to  provide  for  the  railroad  com¬ 
panies  to  quickly  restore  the  lighterage  system  that  was  in 
vogue  before  the  war,  thereby  releasing  track  congestion  at 
railroad  freight  stations  in  this  city  now  under  permit  ban. 
The  cement  companies  are  lightering  their  own  product  which 
possibly  accounts  for  an  improvement  in  cement  supply  in 
this  market.  Some  of  the  building  material  manufacturers  say 
they  can  get  cars  for  short  hauls,  but  not  for  long  hauls  which 
has  helped  the  supply  of  some  commodities  in  the  market 
slightly.  Ships  that  have  been  held  in  the  harbor  with  Okla¬ 
homa  plaster  since  March  are  being  unloaded  thru  the  efforts 
of  the  Merchants’  Association,  but  the  lime  situation  is  still 
extremely  acute  with  little  hope  of  quick  change.  There  are 
evidences  that  public  sentiment  will  soon  force  a  quick  change 
in  the  building  situation. 

£  £  £ 

Novel  Display  in  Bookstore  Window 

Brick  in  a  bookstore.  This  is  what  one  enterprising  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  literature  distributing  house  used  to  attract  atten¬ 
tion  to  its  establishment  recently.  And  it  did.  The  move  was 
by  the  Burrows  Brothers  Co.,  leading  book  establishment  in 
the  Fifth  City.  And  it  was  two-fold.  First,  to  interest  the 
prospective  home  builder  in  the  information  that  is  to  be  had 
about  brick  house  building.  Second,  to  stimulate,  even  in  a 
small  way,  renewed  interest  in  building  generally  in  the  Cleve¬ 
land  district.  Enough  interest  was  manifested  in  the  first  to 
make  the  management  of  the  bookstore  believe  that  results 
from  the  second  will  be  forthcoming  at  no  distant  date. 


Concern  Makes  an  Attractive  Window  Display  by  Placing 
Literature  on  Brick  Home  Construction  in  Novel  Manner  in 
Bookstore  Window. 


The  Common  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  America, 
of  which  Ralph  P.  Stoddard  is  secretary-manager,  contributed 


in  part  to  this  unique  window  display,  by  suppiping  models 
of  brick  houses,  blue  prints,  charts  used  at  the  convention,  and 
copies  of  the  book:  “Brick  for  the  Average  Man’s  Home.” 
Specimens  of  brick  also  were  supplied. 

Most  novel  of  the  features  of  this  novel  window,  however, 
was  the  donation  to  the  exhibit  of  a  brick,  3,000  years  old, 
brought  from  Egypt,  and  now  owned  by  William  H.  Hunt, 
president  of  the  Cleveland  Life  Insurance  Co.  and  former 
president  of  the.  N.  B.  M.  A.  The  striking  feature,  the  one 
appealing  to  the  economical  by  the  influence  of  permanence, 
was  the  announcement  that  told  in  detail  of  the  lasting  quali¬ 
ties  of  brick,  eumerating  structures,  6,000  years  old,  that  either 
are  still  standing,  or  that  the  brick  is  in  perfect  condition. 

Members  of  the  Common  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association 
of  America  in  the  Cleveland  district  are  using  to  advantage  the 
data  now  being  distributed  thruout  the  country  toward  creat¬ 
ing  public  interest  in  brick  house  construction.  The  books  on 
brick  construction  are  being  used  to  advantage  among  those 
prospects  who  have  already  been  sold  on  brick  house  construc¬ 
tion.  In  pamphlets  being  distributed  among  inquirers  who  have 
become  interested  thru  the  national  class  publication  advertis¬ 
ing,  advice  to  take  advantage  of  members’  facilities,  blue¬ 
prints  and  the  like  is  being  offered.  A  binder,  containing  164 
blueprints,  each  14  inches  by  25  inches,  is  in  the  hands  of  each 
member  or  can  be  obtained  now  from  the  assoication  head¬ 
quarters  in  Cleveland.  These  are  being  distributed  among 
members  at  cost. 

£  i*  £ 

What  is  Being  Done  to  Increase  Car  Supply 

Evidently  the  railroads  are  making  a  serious  effort  to  cor¬ 
rect  transportation  difficulties.  This  is  brought  out  in  an  item 
published  on  the  back  of  a  New  York  Central  Lines  time  table 
under  the  caption  of  “New  Equipment  to  Relieve  Our  Car 
Shortage.”  This  message  which  is  quite  comforting  to  all 
business  men,  is  in  part  as  follows : 

“A  railroad  is  worth  to  you  what  it  can  give  you  in  trans¬ 
portation  service.  Our  system,  like  all  the  railroads  of  the 
country,  is  short  of  rolling  stock,  and  this  problem  is  yours 
as  well  as  ours.  The  cost  of  railroad  inability  to  handle  traffic 
falls  directly  on  business  men,  and  indirectly  on  the  public 
at  large.  A  considerable  element  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
present  high  prices  is  the  lack  of  cars  for  prompt  and  ade¬ 
quate  movement  of  foodstuffs,  rawT  materials,  builders’  supplies 
and  manufacturing  articles. 

“We  have  arranged  to  acquire  new  equipment  which  will 
cost  $48,318,300.  This  will  include:  196  locomotives,  4,000  all- 
steel  box  cars,  4,000  coal  cars,  994  stock  cars,  250  refrigerator 
cars,  11  mail  cars,  105  all-steel  passenger  coaches,  80  all-steel 
baggage  cars,  30  milk  cars,  12  all-steel  combination  cars,  15 
multiple  unit  electric  passenger  cars,  12  all-steel  dining  cars. 

“We  are  rebuilding  1,000  coal  cars  now  out  of  service,  at  a 
cost  of  approximately  $2,000,000,  adding  that  number  of  55- 
ton  all-steel  coal  cars  to  our  equipment.  It  is  hoped  to  have 
a  large  part  of  this  new  rolling  stock  in  service  next  fall.” 

£  it  £ 

Assisting  Senate  Committee 

To  assist  the  special  senate  committee  on  reconstruction  and 
production,  in  gathering  information  relative  to  construction 
conditions,  the  staff  council  of  the  National  Federation  of  Con¬ 
struction  Industries  has  appointed  a  committee  composed  of  a 
representative  number  of  manufacturers  included  among  which 
is  W.  T.  Rossiter,  of  the  Cleveland  Builders  Supply  Co.  This 
committee  will  be  assisted  by  a  committee  of  secretaries  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  staff  council  of  the  Federation,  of  which  Ralph 
P.  Stoddard,  of  the  Common  Brick  Manufacturers’  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America,  is  chairman. 


BUILDERS  of  the  TEMPLE 

of  ANCIENT  BABYLONIA 

A  Fluent  Narrative  Which  Concerns  the  Architects 
of  the  Great  Babylonian  Temple  of  Ishtar  Where 
Terra  Cotta  Was  First  Used  on  a  Large  Scale 

By  Edward  Lee  Harrison 


r  I  1  HE  TREMENDOUS  RAYS  of  the  Babylonian  sun 
A  glanced  fiercely  from  a  cloudless  sky  upon  the  scorched 
roofs  and  burning  pavements  of  the  great  city.  Far  across 
the  level  plain  of  Shinar  the  heat  shimmered  and  danced,  dis¬ 
torting  the  distant  landscape  into  strange  and  fantastic  visions. 

The  great  palace  of  Sargon  lay  amid  its  magnificent  gar¬ 
dens  like  a  creation  of  light.  Scarce  could  the  eye  abide  the 
intolerable  splendor  of  its  gleaming,  vari-colored  walls,  while 
the  great  brass  doors  shone  like  the  sun  itself. 

Up  the  splendid  avenue,  flanked  by  the  double  row  of 
terra  cotta  images,  two  men  rode  their  horses  leisurely.  To 
the  casual  eye  it  was  evident  that  they  were  men  of  position, 
while  their  dress  bespoke  their  nationality,  the  elder  a  Baby¬ 
lonian,  the  other  an  Egyptian.  As  they  rode  they  conversed 
in  animated  tones,  for  the  matters  of  which  they  spoke  weighed 
more  heavily  upon  their  minds  than  the  great  heat  of  the 
sun. 

The  Babylonian,  an  architect  by  profession,  whose  name 
was  Avel-Rutani,  was  the  principal  speaker.  He  was  the 
royal  architect,  and  he  was  endeavoring  to  induce  the  young 
Egyptian,  Psamthek  by  name,  who  was  also  an  architect  of 
ability,  to  remain  in  Babylon. 

Psamthek  had  come  to  the  powerful  eastern  metropolis, 
bringing  designs  for  the  great  temple  of  Ishtar  which  Sargon 
was  about  to  erect.  Being  unsuccessful,  largely  due  to  the 
prejudice  which  Sargon  entertained  against  the  universal 
Egyptian  custom  of  using  stone  for  all  public  buildings,  he 
was  about  to  return  to  his  own  land. 

But  the  Babylonian,  foreseeing  the  advantages  which  would 
accrue  to  him  by  annexing  the  services  of  so  skilled  a  de¬ 
signer,  was  endeavoring  to  induce  him  to  remain  and  asso¬ 
ciate  himself  with  the  royal  office.  This  the  Egyptian,  at  first 
thought,  was  reluctant  to  do.  In  his  native  city  of  Thebes 
he  had  considerable  practice,  and  he  had  only  entered  the 
competition  for  the  temple  in  the  hope  of  winning  the  cash 
prize,  and  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  something  of  the  famed 
land  and  its  people.  The  climate  suited  him  ill,  and  he  was 
lonely  for  his  friends,  for  the  moonlit  nights  along  the  Nile, 
the  concerts,  and  the  banquets. 

But  the  architect  of  Babylon  was  old  and  crafty.  After 
carefully  explaining  to  the  young  Egyptian  the  advantages 
which  the  new  and  growing  city  of  Babylon  offered  to  the 
building  profession,  and  the  immense  value  of  the  powerful 
patronage  of  the  illustrious  Sargon,  himself  the  greatest 
builder  of  the  age,  he  was  content  to  let  the  matter  rest  for 
a  time. 

Entering  the  palace,  the  two  men  passed  thru  the  vast  public 
throne  room  and  its  various  antechambers,  each  paved  and 
walled  with  the  most  exquisite  products  of  the  Babylonian 
kilns,  and  emerged  presently  into  a  roomy  courtyard,  or 
garden,  elaborately  designed  and  planted  with  the  most  gor¬ 


geous  trees  and  shrubs.  A  splendid  double  fountain  threw  its 
shimmering  spray  gently  aslant,  while  here  and  there  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  parapet,  dial  or  statue  caught  the  eye  for  an  instant 
amid  the  swaying  branches. 

IMPRESSED  BY  THE  GLAZED  CLAY  PRODUCTS 

Tracing  the  inlaid  mosaic  walk  which  wound  thru  the  court, 
they,  entered  the  offices  of  the  great  architect,  which  fronted 
on  the  northeast  angle.  The  Egyptian,  accustomed  to  the 
cold  grandeur  of  his  ancestral  halls  of  stone,  had  been  deeply 
impressed  with  the  effect  of  refined  and  luxurious  color 
afforded  by  the  free  use  of  the  glazed  clay  products. 

The  reception  hall,  or  public  antechamber,  was  a  spacious 
room,  with  tiled  walls  and  floor,  and  an  elaborate  ceiling  of 
polychromatic  terra  cotta.  The  walls  were  adorned  with 
modeled  panels  and  busts,  and  in  the  center  stood  a  brick 
pedestal,  upon  which  rested  a  magnificent  clay  model  of  the 
temple  of  Ishtar,  as  Avel-Rutani  had  conceived  its  design. 
The  model  was  executed  in  white  clay,  of  a  composition 
strange  to  the  young  Egyptian,  and  was  colored  in  the  most 
skillful  manner,  to  look  as  much  like  the  finished  work  as 
might  be. 

Answering  his  guest’s  query  as  to  whether  such  a  model 
did  not  involve  much  expense  and  labor,  the  Babylonian  archi¬ 
tect  replied  grimly  that  “Those  who  hoped  to  retain  the  favor 
of  the  imperious  Sargon  must  not  be  sparing  of  either  of 
these  commodities.” 

Passing  thence,  he  led  the  way  to  the  private  office.  Both 
this  and  the  drafting  and  modeling  rooms  opened  directly 
upon  the  court,  being  connected  with  the  public  hall  by 
passages.  The  private  office  was  very  simply  furnished.  The 
walls  were  lined  with  very  narrow  brick  of  a  neutral  tint, 
with  a  frieze  in  two  colors,  representing  the  legend  of  Mar- 
duk  and  the  giants.  One  wall  was  entirely  filled  with  cases 
containing  rolls  of  vellum,  and  tablets  of  inscribed  clay.  In 
one  corner  stood  a  modeling  stand,  bearing  a  partially  com¬ 
pleted  statue  to  Marduk. 

In  response  to  a  query  from  his  young  guest,  the  Babylonian 
informed  him  that  modeling  was  held  in  high  importance  by 
his  countrymen,  on  account  of  its  absolute  fidelity  to  the  fin¬ 
ished  appearance  of  the  work.  He  himself  seldom  touched 
the  pencil  or  stylus,  but  designed  practically  all  his  work  in 
clay. 

The  drafting  room  was  also  somewhat  strange  to  the  guest. 
In  place  of  the  continuous  tables  with  which  he  was  familiar, 
each  draftsman  was  provided  with  an  individual  stand.  The 
top  was  formed  of  palm  wood,  skillfully  matched,  and  the 
place  of  the  straight-edge  employed  by  the  draftsmen  of 
Egypt  was  taken  by  a  wood  or  hollow  bronze  roller,  with 
raised  bearings,  which  ran  in  parallel  grooves  the  length  of 
the  board. 
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Measurements  were  laid  off  along  the  edges  of  the  board, 
but  most  of  the  scaling  was  done  with  a  rolling  cylinder, 
upon  which  the  scale  was  graven.  This  had  its  bearings 
joined  by  a  handle,  and  was  set  at  a  given  point  and  rolled 
over  the  board.  In  long  measurements  the  multiples  were 
recorded  by  a  series  of  clicks  of  the  mechanism.  $ome  of 
the  scales  were  richly  jeweled,  and  were  beautiful  examples 
of  the  engraver’s  art. 

In  one  wing  of  the  drafting  room  stood  the  modeling  stands, 
with  tools  and  a  supply  of  the  different  clays,  while  in  an¬ 
other  great  files  were  built,  containing  rolls  of  vellum  copies 
of  plans  and  specifications,  which  were  struck  off  from  an 
original  by  means  of  acid. 

CONTRACTS  EXECUTED  ON  CLAY  TABLETS 

The  Babylonian  explained  that  contracts  were  generally 
executed  upon  the  clay  tablets,  which  were  again  coated  over, 
and  another  copy  written  over  the  first  to  prevent  forgery 
or  alteration.  They  were  then  dried,  and  in  the  case  of  im¬ 
portant  documents  baked.  If  any  man  altered  the  first  copy 
the  second  betrayed  the  fact.  Should  he  remove  the  first  copy 
and  alter  the  second  he  could  not  replace  the  first  success¬ 
fully. 

Returning  to  the  private  office  the  two  architects  conversed 
of  many  things.  The  Babylonian  explained  to  his  attentive 
contemporary  the  complicated  building  code,  the  laws  of  con¬ 
tracts,  the  system  of  payments,  and  the  materials  of  construc¬ 
tion. 

The  younger  man  was  impressed.  Here  were  no  untutored 
savages.  The  men  who  could  devise  the  Babylonian  build¬ 
ing  code,  providing  as  it  did  for  nearly  every  conceivable  situ¬ 
ation,  were  deep  thinkers.  He  was  particularly  impressed  with 
the  death  penalty  imposed  upon  designers  and  builders  of  un¬ 
stable  structures  in  case  of  fatal  accident.  The  manner  of 
basing  the  architect’s  commission  upon  the  size  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  regardless  of  its  individual  characteristics,  amused  him. 

At  last  the  Babylonian  rose,  glanced  at  the  sun-dial  in  the 
court,  and  invited  his  guest  to  take  supper  with  him.  He  wa^ 
determined  to  show  the  young  Egyptian  a  pleasurable  even¬ 
ing,  shrewdly  suspecting  this  would  weigh  heavily  in  his 
guest’s  decision  as  to  whether  he  would  remain  in  Babylon 
and  assist  with  the  work  on  the  temple,  or  return  to  his  own 
land. 

Walking  several  squares  down  the  avenue,  they  turned  and 
coming  to  a  pier  on  the  river,  took  a  gaily  decorated  barge, 
which  soon  dropped  down  the  river  some  little  way  to  one 
of  the  giant  hanging  gardens  which  furnished  the  Babylonian 
public  with  means  of  retreat  from  the  heat  and  oppression 
of  the  level  plain. 

The  Egyptian  judged  it  would  closely  rival  in  size  one  of 
the  smaller  pyramids,  and  he  was  informed  bv  his  host  that 
it  had  required  the  combined  output  of  all  the  kilns  of  Baby¬ 
lon  for  a  period  of  two  years  to  furnish  the  brick  necessary 
in  its  construction.* 

Upon  the  terraced  sides  of  the  huge  structure  grew  every 
conceivable  product  of  the  gardener’s  art,  as  well  as  huge 
trees  culled  from  the  mountains  of  the  north,  while  the  walls 
were  lined  with  all  classes  of  garden  pottery,  statuary,  vases, 
altars  to  the  gods,  and  small  summer  houses  for  protection  in 
case  of  sudden  storm. 

Apparently  the  architect  was  well  known  here — it  was  in 
fact  his  favorite  retreat — and  they  were  immediately  escorted 
by  way  of  the  gently  inclined  pavement  which  wound  thru 
the  shrubbery  to  one  of  the  middle  terraces,  where  tables  were 
laid,  soft  music  filled  the  evening  air,  and  attendants  moved 

*It  has  been  estimated  that  the  great  terraced  garden  of  Bel- 
Marduk  required  100,000,000  sun  dried  or  common  brick  for  the 
foundations  and  core,  and  30,000,000  baked  brick  for  the  facings, 
terraces  and  pavements. 


noiselessly  hither  and  yon,  serving  cooling  drinks  and  con¬ 
fections. 

It  was  not  yet  time  for  the  evening  meal,  but  the  hour  in¬ 
tervening  was  spent  very  contentedly  by  the  young  man  and 
his  host,  for  in  addition  to  the  new  confections,  most  of 
which  were  entirely  strange  and  wholly  delightful  to  his 
palate,  there  was  the  best  of  music  and  an  entertainment 
which  was  entirely  beyond  anything  of  the  kind  he  had  ever 
seen.  The  jugglers,  magicians  and  dancing  girls  were  with¬ 
out  peer  in  the  world,  for  the  Babylonian  was  nothing  if 
not  a  seeker  after  pleasure,  and  the  older  man  smiled  quietly 
as  his  crafty  eyes  dwelt  upon  the  flushed  countenance  of  his 
young  guest. 

After  an  elaborate  evening  meal,  the  two  men  sat  for  a 
time,  talking  over  their  wine:  then  rising,  Avel-Rutani  led 
the  way  to  the  very  top  of  the  colossal  structure,  where  the 
most  select  club  in  the  city  had  its  private  terrace.  Here 
merriment  reigned  supreme ;  around  the  gaming  tables  the 
play  was  fast  and  furious,  the  stakes  in  some  cases  being  so 
high  that  fortunes  were  made  and  lost  in  a  single  evening. 

Here  the  two  stayed  until  long  after  midnight,  while  wine, 
women  and  song  beguiled  the  fleeting  hours.  The  pleasantest 
hours  of  the  Babylonian  day  were  counted  after  the  sun  had 
fallen  and  the  ease  loving  inhabitants  did  not  fail  to  take 
full  advantage  of  the  fact. 

DECIDES  TO  REMAIN  IN  BABYLON 

On  the  gay  barge,  slowly  rowing  up  the  moonlit  river,  the 
Egyptian  told  his  host  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  give 
the  matter  of  staying  in  Babylon  for  an  indefinite  period  his 
serious  consideration.  He  did  not  perceive  the  sardonic  smile 
on  the  face  of  Avil-Rutani,  as  he  gazed  thoughtfully  out  over 
the  misty  river  at  the  distant  lights  of  Babylon,  gleaming 
like  stars  among  the  terraces. 

The  Egyptian  architect  remained  in  Babylon.  The  lure  of 
the  siren  among  cities  had  laid  fast  hold  upon  him,  and  like 
many  another  visitor,  he  could  not  escape.  The  firm  of  Avil- 
Rutani  and  Psamthek  prospered  as  it  could  hardly  fail  to 
do  under  the  powerful  patronage  of  the  illustrious  Sargon. 
The  artistic  genius  of  the  Babylonian,  coupled  with  the  talent 
and  mathematical  training  of  the  Egyptian,  produced  work 
which  could  not  fail  to  exert  a  powerful  influence  upon  the 
architecture  of  the  day.  At  first  a  little  skeptical,  and  natu¬ 
rally  conservative  about  changing  the  opinions  of  a  life¬ 
time,  the  Egyptian  grew  to  appreciate  the  versatile  qualities  of 
the  clay  products  so  necessary  to  the  country  in  which  he 
worked,  and  in  time  himself  took  a  leading  part  in  its  ex¬ 
ploitation  and  improvement.  The  love  of  color  was  not  lack¬ 
ing,  and  he  was  quick  to  see  the  advantage  of  the  glazed 
over  the  painted  colors  so  much  in  vogue  in  his  own  land. 

The  mighty  temple  of  Ishtar  was  built,  and  the  ruins  en¬ 
dure  to  this  day.  Altho  built  almost  entirely  of  burned  clay 
products,  and  unmistakeably  Babylonian  in  design,  they  show 
strong  Egyptian  characteristics.  Over  the  once  majestic  struc¬ 
ture  nearly  fifty  centuries  have  rolled  their  effacing  years, 
vet  the  traveler  cannot  gaze  upon  the  ruins  without  feelings 
akin  to  awe. 

Still  the  Babylonian  sun  hurls  downward  his  fierce  rays 
upon  the  plain  of  Shinar.  But  they  fall  no  more  upon  mosaic 
pavement  and  gleaming  turret,  to  be  flung  as  fiercely  back 
again.  The  soft  green  sod  and  the  waving  rushes  receive  them 
gladly  and  prosper  thereby,  as  they  silently  continue  their 
gentle  work  of  covering  the  ruins. 

<5®  tit  <*t 

Operating  New  Coal  Unloading  Machinery 

The  Hancock  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Findlay,  Ohio,  has  recently 
installed  new  coal  unloading  machinery  at  its  plant,  which  is 
proving  very  satisfactory. 


VISIT  KINKORA  and  BORDEN- 

TOWN  PLANTS  on  SUMMER  OUTING 

Eastern  Brick  Manufacturers  Hold  Profitable  Business 
Session  at  Trenton  on  June  24 — Consider  Action  Neces¬ 
sary  to  Correct  Erroneous  Reports  Published  on  Brick 
Construction  Costs — Philadelphia  to  be  Next  Meeting  Place 


FT  WAS  “some”  day — a  trip  to  the  yards  of  the  Independent 
Brick  Co.,  in  the  vicinity  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  a  return  to 
that  city  for  a  fine  luncheon  and  profitable  business  session, 
and  general  good-fellowship  parting.  Such  is  the  record  in 
brief  of  June  24,  when  members  of  the  Association  of  Brick 
Manufacturers  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  Southern  New  Jersey 
and  Delaware  gathered  in  the  New  Jersey  city  for  the  event. 

They  were  there  in  good  number,  just  that  comfortable 
“around  twenty”  that  makes  such  a  meeting  one  of  intimate 
and  close  nature ;  all  well  known  brick  producers  in  this  dis¬ 
trict,  and  some  whose  names  are  familiar  the  country  over  as 
among  the  “big  lights”  in  the  industry. 

Officials  of  the  Independent  Brick  Co.  acted  as  hosts  of  the 
occasion,  and  if  they  felt  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  entertain 
the  visitors  in  a  royal  way,  they  succeeded  in  a  manner  that 
must  have  exceeded  their  own  expectations.  There  was  noth¬ 
ing  to  mar  the  pleasure ;  those  responsible  for  the  success  are 
entitled  to  full  measure  of  credit,  and  as  for  those  who  were 
present,  the  affair  will  hold  in  their  memory  for  time  to  come. 

The  start  was  made  from  the  rooms  of  the  local  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Broad  Street  Bank  Building,  a  little  after  eleven 
o’clock,  the  party  being  taken  in  motor  cars  to  Kinkora  and 
Bordentown,  at  which  points  two  of  the  company’s  plants  are 
located.  There  was  not  time  to  visit  them  all,  so  the  Fields- 
boro  and  Trenton  works  were  “passed  by”  for  another  day  to 
come. 

BIG  PRODUCTION  AT  KINKORA 

Bordentown  was  “taken  in”  on  the  return  trip,  passing  thru 
this  municipality  enroute  to  Kinkora,  in  order  to  arrive  be¬ 
fore  the  regular  noon-day  shut-down.  This  was  accomplished 


Stocks  at  Kinkora  Yard,  Due  to  Freight  Car  Shortage.  These 
Are  Sold  and  Many  Thousand  More. 


in  good  season,  even  tho  apology  had  to  be  made  for  certain 
portions  of  rough  road,  and  the  visitors  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  the  different  departments  in  actual  operation. 


The  Kinkora  yard,  known  as  Plant  No.  4,  has  a  capacity 
of  about  43,500  brick  per  day,  devoting  production  to  a  good 
grade  common  brick.  .  The  site  is  about  10  miles  from  Tren- 


Green  Brick,  En  Route  from  Dryer  to  the  Kilns. 


ton  in  Burlington  County,  located  on  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road,  and  with  fine  rail  shipping  facilities. 

The  visitors  moved  thru  the  plant  almost  in  natural  order 
of  production  ;  they  saw  the  mixing  department,  conveying  of 
clay  to  the  pugging  machine,  the  material  formed  oh  end-cut 
cutting  table,  with  column  of  clay  meeting  the  wire-cutting  reel 
for  green  brick  formation.  From  this  point  the  brick  are  taken 
from  the  table  by  a  number  of  operatives,  loaded  on  flat  cars 
and  moved  to  the  dryer,  and  later  to  the  kiln.  These  cars 
are  operated  in  trains,  and  the  journey  under  shed  cover  is 
well  illustrated  in  one  of  the  accompanying  pictures. 

The  kilns  at  the  plant  are  five  arch,  with  capacity  of  about 
200,000  brick  per  burn.  Operations  were  going  at  full  blast, 
and  those  present  saw  one  of  the  kilns  being  set,  as  well  as 
another  being  unloaded.  The  plant  is  of  all-year  type,  with 
modern  steam-drying  system.  The  present  production  is  av¬ 
eraging  about  25  per  cent,  salmon  material,  but  the  heavy  call 
has  produced  a  ready  market  for  plant  output  of  all  kinds. 

The  Kinkora  works  has  been  shipping  material  to  such  points 
as  Newark,  Del.;  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  and 
surrounding  districts.  At  the  present  time  the  yard  is  giving 
employment  to  about  55  men  in  the  different  departments  of 
operation. 

The  visitors  marveled  at  the  fine  stock  on  hand,  set  forth 
in  an  accompanying  illustration,  but  the  reason  why  was  little 
to  be  wondered  at,  because  like  other  brick  plants,  the  car 
shortage  has  proved  a  decided  hindrance  to  getting  the  ma¬ 
terial  “on  the  job.”  And,  the  apparent  available  stocks  are 
sold,  really  many  times  over,  only  awaiting  cars  for  ship¬ 
ment.  * 

It  seemed  a  hard  place  for  the  guests  to  leave,  and  some 
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of  the  illustrations  here  reproduced  show  not  only  the  tendency 
to  “linger,”  but  the  happy,  smiling  crowd  that  it  was,  and  the 
willingness  to  pose  for  a  “snap  shot.”  But  it  would  take  more 
than  a  camera  to  cause  a  flinching  here. 


Just  a  Few  of  the  Happy  Crowd  Posing  for  the  Camera  Man. 


AT  BORDENTOWN 

The  Bordentown  plant  of  the  company  was  inspected  on  the 
way  back  to  Trenton,  and  a  little  regret  was  expressed  at  find¬ 
ing  the  day  an  “off  one”  at  the  yard,  as  this  is  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  and  most  important  plants  of  the  organization.  The  day’s 
shut-down  was  caused  thru  necessity  to  move  the  steam  shovel 
at  the  clay  banks,  as  well  as  some  other  minor,  but  essential 
mechanical  work. 

The  plant  has  a  capacity  of  about  55,000  brick  a  day,  with 
larger  part  of  output  centered  in  good,  hard  common  stock. 
All  departments  were  visited  by  the  party,  some  rather  hur¬ 
riedly  because  now  it  was  well  past  noon,  and  appetites  had 
“commenced  to  call.”  Considerable  time,  however,  was  spent 
at  the  clay  properties,  a  view  of  which  is  shown  in  an  accom¬ 
panying  illustration,  and  this  picture  sets  forth  a  rather  com¬ 
prehensive  idea  of  the  wide  extent  of  the  lands.  The  supply 
in  sight  is  practically  inexhaustible. 

The  clay  banks  are  equipped  with  modern  machinery  for 
working,  including  steam  shovel,  excavators,  conveyors,  etc., 
and  for  removing  the  over-burden,  the  excavator  shown  sus¬ 
pended  in  the  center  of  the  picture  is  employed,  this  being  of 


Group  Picture  of  the  Members  in  Attendance — Posed  for  at 

the  Kinkora  Yard. 


Schofield-Burkett  type.  A  view  of  some  of  the  kilns  at  the 
yard,  and  company  motor  trucks,  will  be  noticed  in  another 
picture. 


The  Bordentown  plant  is  modern  in  all  respects.  It  has  its 
own  engine  and  boiler  plant  for  service  in  all  departments.  A 
steam-drying  system  is  installed  for  continuous  production 
thruout  the  year. 

BACK  TO  TRENTON 

After  leaving  the  last  mentioned  plant,  no  time  was  lost  in 
returning  to  Trenton,  where  a  fine  luncheon  was  awaiting  the 
party  at  one  of  the  local  restaurants.  As  may  be  imagined, 
after  the  morning’s  outing  appetites  were  well  on  edge,  and  the 
fine  course  lunch  found  responsive  chords  with  everyone  pres¬ 
ent.  It  wouldn’t  be  fair  to  say  what  the  meal  was  “topped 
off”  with,  but  it  was  “topped”  just  the  same.  With  the  inner 
man  satisfied,  the  program  called  for  business  until  the  close. 

BUSINESS  SESSION 

E.  C.  Shinier,  salesmanager,  the  Lehigh  Brick  Works,  Allen¬ 
town,  Pa.,  and  president  of  the  association,  called  the  meeting 
to  order,  with  request  for  Secretary  William  Conway,  Jr.,  of 
the  brick  company  of  this  name  at  Philadelphia,  to  read  the 
minutes  of  the  last  meeting.  Following,  James  B.  Oberly,  Wil- 


Reading  from  Left  to  Right:  C.  T.  Dunham  and  T.  A.  Cahill, 
Independent  Brick  Co.;  and  Robert  A.  Schumann,  Trenton. 


mington,  Del.,  treasurer,  read  his  report,  showing  a  balance  in 
the  treasury  of  $350.24. 

Mr.  Shimer  opened  the  general  meeting  with  remarks  on  the 
value  of  gatherings  of  this  sort  for  cooperative  benefit  from 
all  sides.  He  said  that  a  matter  which  he  had  mentioned  at  a 
previous  gathering  seemed  opportune  at  this  time,  covering 
little  talks  or  addresses,  in  addition  to  the  regular  business  at 
the  different  monthly  meetings.  He  urged  that  a  committee 
previously  appointed,  headed  by  T.  A.  Cahill,  salesmanager, 
the  Independent  Brick  Co.,  Trenton,  take  action  in  securing 
men  for  this  purpose,  suggesting  as  a  start,  representatives  of 
some  of  the  prominent  manufacturers  of  brick  machinery  and 
equipment — men  who  could  transmit  some  advanced  ideas  as 
to  what  is  going  on  in  this  branch  of  the  industry.  These 
views  met  with  the  unanimous  favor  of  those  assembled,  and 
future  meetings  will  be  developed  with  a  program  of  this 
character. 

As  a  matter  of  new  business,  Frank  S.  Gery,  head  of  the 
Glen  Gary  Shale  Brick  Co.,  Reading,  Pa.,  brought  up  a  men¬ 
tion  which  had  appeared  in  a  Philadelphia  daily,  setting  forth 
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that  the  cost  of  brick  construction  had  doubled  since  the  im¬ 
mediate  pre-war  period,  and  he  explained  the  harm  and  dam¬ 
age  to  the  industry  that  exaggerated  news  notices  of  this 
kind  can  cause.  The  reference  intimated  that  the  costs  had 
nearly  tripled  within  the  past  few  years,  and  which,  as  any 
brick  man  or  builder  knows,  is  not  the  case. 

Mr.  Gery  pointed  out  that  from  personal  investigations  at 
Reading  and  in  other  parts  of  Berks  County,  he  found  that  a 
twin  house,  with  7  to  8  rooms  and  attic  could  be  built  today 
for  about  $5,200  as  against  $3,750  in  1918,  or  an  increase  of 
less  than  50  per  cent.  Taking  a  modern  home,  25x25  ft.,  with 
all  improvements,  the  cost  today  in  this  section  is  about  $6,900, 
as  compared  with  $4,600  in  1918,  or  an  increase  of  about  50 
per  cent. 

In  conclusion,  he  said  that  in  his  opinion  proper  action  should 
be  taken  to  correct  such  reports,  as  prospective  builders  will 
easily  become  discouraged  and  the  housing  situation  may  grow 
even  worse  than  it  is.  After  a  brief  discussion,  a  course  of 
precedure  was  decided  upon,  to  utilize  paid  advertising  space, 
if  necessary,  to  bring  about  the  desired  ends. 

Mr.  Gery  spared  no  praise  in  voicing  his  high  regard  for 
t Brick  and  Clay  Record  and  the  accuracy  of  its  columns  in 
matters  pertaining  to  all  features  of  the  industry.  He  made 


An  Animated  Discussion.  Mr.  Gery  Talking  to  Mr.  Allison  of 
“Brick  and  Clay  Record,”  with  Interested  By-Standers,  Including 
Messrs.  Shimer,  Cramer  and  Sullivan. 


particular  reference  to  the  current  prices  of  common  building 
brick  now  appearing  regularly  in  this  journal,  and  spoke  of  the 
value  of  just  this  one  feature  to  those  in  the  business. 

The  coal  situation  was  given  lengthy  consideration,  the  vari¬ 
ous  members  explaining  the  actual  conditions  at  their  plants 
in  this  connection,  and  just  how  they  were  being  served.  Plans 
were  devised  to  cover  prompt  action  in  assisting  members  of 
the  association  who  might  be  threatened  with  shut-downs  thru 
lack  of  fuel. 

The  eastern  editorial  representative  of  Brick  and  Clay 
Record,  LeRoy  W.  Allison,  was  present  in  the  interests  of  this 
journal  and  was  called  upon  to  say  a  few  words  to  those  as¬ 
sembled.  Mr.  Allison  mentioned  briefly  the  brick  situation 
as  found  at  New  York  and  at  Connecticut  points  at  the  present 
time,  intimating  that  in  his  opinion  there  would  be  no  decline 
in  prevailing  levels,  but  rather  that  increased  prices  in  the  fall 
were  likely  in  line.  He  spoke  of  the  improvement  in  the 
labor  situation,  as  found  from  investigations  in  the  field,  as 
well  as  other  encouraging  aspects  in  the  industry. 

Robert  A.  Schumann,  a  well  known  Trenton,  N.  J.,  archi¬ 


tect,  followed  with  a  few  pertinent  remarks,  dealing  primarily 
with  present  costs  of  construction,  including  both  labor  and 
material.  He  affirmed  Mr.  Gery’s  views,  previously  expressed, 


Assembling,  Preparatory  to  Leaving  the  Kinkora  Plant  via 

Automobile. 


that  the  cost  of  brick  construction  had  not  by  any  means  tripled 
within  the  past  few  years. 

In  concluding  the  meeting,  President  Shimer  asked  for  sug¬ 
gestions  regarding  the  places  preferred  for  forthcoming  gather¬ 
ings  of  the  organization.  It  was  voted  to  hold  the  next  meet¬ 
ing  at  Philadelphia,  and  immediately  following,  in  August,  to 
hold  a  real  “get  together”  at  Allentown.  Mr.  Shimer’s  enter¬ 
tainment  of  the  visitors  in  this  city  a  few  months  ago  evi¬ 
dently  made  a  “big  hit”  for  members  were  very  “keen  to  re¬ 
peat”  at  the  plant  of  the  Lehigh  Brick  Works.  They  say  its 
a  wonderful  experience ! 

Prior  to  a  motion  for  adjournment,  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
given  to  Calvin  T.  Dunham,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Brick  Co.,  Trenton,  and  T.  A.  Cahill,  salesmanager 
of  the  same  company,  for  the  “princely”  manner  in  which 
members  had  been  entertained  during  the  day.  And  it  was 
indeed  well  deserved. 

ATTENDANCE 

Those  in  attendance  at  the  meeting  were :  E.  C.  Shimer, 
salesmanager,  Lehigh  Brick  Works,  Allentown,  Pa.;  H.  M. 


Brick  Kilns  at  the  Bordentown  Plant  and  Motor  Trucks 
Ready  to  Start  on  Deliveries. 


Siner,  of  H.  M.  and  C.  B.  Siner,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  W.  Ben¬ 
nett  Cramer,  Somers  Brick  Co.,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. ;  Edward 
Kelley,  Keystone  Brick  Co.,  Philadelphia;  James  B.  Oberly, 
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Wilmington,  Del.;  John  Sullivan,  Lansdowne,  Pa.;  Frank  S. 
Gery,  Glen  Gery  Shale  Brick'  Co.,  Reading,  Pa. ;  Joseph  T. 
Byrne,  Joseph  T.  Byrne  Estate,  Philadelphia;  W.  H.  Fields, 
Fields  Brick  Co..  Chester,  Pa. ;  Girard  Seitter,  F.  Seittcr's  Sons, 


Clay  Banks  and  Bucket  Excavator  in  Use  at  the  Bordentown 

Plant. 


Philadelphia ;  Walter  C.  Hebdin,  North  Philadelphia  Brick 
Works,  North  Philadelphia;  John  Major,  manager,  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Brick  Co.,  Philadelphia;  William  Conway,  Jr.,  Phila¬ 
delphia;  Calvin  T.  Dunham,  secretary-treasurer,  Independent 
Brick  Co.,  Trenton;  T.  A.  Cahill,  salesmanager,  Independent 
Brick  Co.,  Trenton;  Robert  A.  Schumann,  architect,  Trenton; 
and  LeRoy  W.  Allison,  Eastern  Editorial  Representative,  Brick 
and  Clay  Record. 


I.  C.  C.  Extend  Coal  Priorities  30  Days 

The  official  answer  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
to  the  protests  of  the  construction  industry  against  Service 
Order  No.  7,  is  an  order  to  continue  it  in  effect  another  30 
days.  Service  Order  No.  9,  issued  by  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  July  13,  following  the  hearing  granted 
July  7,  9  and  10  amends  Service  Order  No.  7  in  three  par¬ 
ticulars  and  extends  the  provisions  of  that  order  to  August 
20.  The  three  amendments  are  as  follows:  (1)  Special  pro¬ 
vision  is  made  for  the  use  of  assigned  cars  to  load  coal  for 
public  utilities  and  institutions.  (2)  A  slight  concession  is 
made  in  restricting  the  interpretation  of  the  phrase  “coal  cars” 
by  excluding  flat  bottom  gondola  cars  with  sides  less  than  36 
inches  in  height,  inside  measurement,  or  cars  equipped  with 
racks,  or  cars  which  on  June  19,  1920,  had  been  definitely  re¬ 
tired  from  service  for  the  transportation  of  coal  and  stenciled 
and  tagged  for  other  service.  (3)  Consignees  who  fail  to 
unload  coal  cars  within  24  hours  except  where  part  of  an 
authorized  pool  for  tide-water  shipment  or  where  such  failure 
is  due  directly  to  poor  railroad  service,  shall  be  refused  cars. 

#  £  Jt 

Revised  Edition  on  “Modern  Brickmaking 

A  revised  edition  of  the  book  entitled,  “Modern  Brickmak¬ 
ing,”  which  was  written  by  Alfred  B.  Searle,  of  London,  Eng¬ 
land,  has  just  reached  the  offices  of  Brick  and  Clay  Record. 
This  new  edition,  which  contains  500  pages  and  310  illustra¬ 
tions,  is  perhaps  the  most  complete  volume  on  clayworking 
operations  that  has  ever  been  published. 

The  chief  subjects  covered  are  the  nature  and  selection  of 
clays,  the  winning  of  clay,  process  and  plant  for  making 
brick,  types  of  machinery,  kilns  and  kiln  construction,  various 
types  of  clay  products  and  a  discussion  of  difficulties  and  losses 
is  included. 

Brick  and  Clay  Record  will  be  glad  to  fill  all  orders  for  this 
book,  which  is  on  sale  thru  its  book  department,  on  receipt  of 
$7.00,  per  copy,  postpaid. 

£  £  £ 

To  Build  Brick  Plant  at  Donna 

Caldwell  &  Crow,  of  Donna,  Tex.,  have  purchased  a  tract 
of  land  situated  adjacent  to  that  place  and  will  build  thereon  a 
brick  manufacturing  plant,  it  is  stated. 


CANADA’S  PRODUCTION  NEARS  PRE-WAR  MARK 


\  PRELIMINARY  REPORT  has  just  been  issued  giving 
data  on  the  production  of  building  materials  in  Canada, 
by  the  Department  of  Mines.  It  gives  a  fairly  accurate  record 
of  the  production  in  1919  with  comparative  statements  in  re¬ 
lation  to  other  years. 

During  the  war  building  activity  was  reduced  to  a  minimum 
and  the  total  value)  of  the  production  of  cement,  clay  and 
quarry  products  which  had  reached  a  maximum  of  $30,809,752 
in  1913  had  fallen  to  $17,567,186  in  1916  increasing  slightly  to 
$19,130,799  in  1918. 

In  1919  the  value  of  this  production  had  increased  to  over 
$25,750,000.  While  higher  prices  have  played  an  important 
part  in  this  increase  of  over  25  per  cent,  in  value  the  actual 
quantites  of  cement,  bricks,  lime  and  stone  produced  has  been 
considerably  increased  in  1919  over  the  1918  production. 

Cement.  Production  by  one  firm  has  not  yet  been  received, 
but  has  been  estimated.  Subject  to  slight  revision  on  this  ac¬ 
count,  the  total  quantity  of  cement  sold  from  Canadian  cement 
mills  in  1919  was  4,991,340  barrels  valued  at  $9,783,393,  or  an 


average  of  $1.96  per  barrel  as  compared  with  sales  in  1918  of 
3,591,481  barrels  valued  at  $7,076,503,  or  an  average  of  $1.97 
per  barrel  showing  an  increase  in  quantity  of  1,399,859  barrels 
or  39  per  cent,  and  an  increase  in  total  value  of  $2,706,890,  or 
38.3  per  cent. 

The  total  quantity  of  cement  made  in  1919  was  4,600,738  bar¬ 
rels  as  compared  with  3,417,660  barrels  made  in  1918,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  1,1S3,078  barrels  or  34.6  per  cent. 

Stocks  of  cement  on  hand  January  1,  1919,  were  1,480,565 
and  at  the  end  of  December  this  had  been  reduced  to  1,084,- 
764  barrels. 

The  exports  of  cement  in  1919  were  valued  at  $465,954  as 
against  exports  in  1918  valued  at  $13,752.  For  the  first  time 
the  value  of  cement  exports  has  greatly  exceeded  the  im¬ 
ports.  The  quantity  is  not  reported  but  assuming  a  price  of 
$2  per  barrel  the  quantity  would  be  estimated  as  232,977 
barrels. 

The  total  imports  of  cement  in  1919  were  49,232  cwt.  equiva¬ 
lent  to  14,066  barrels  of  350  pounds  each  valued  at  $51,314,  or 
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an  average  of  $3.65  per  barrel  as  compared  with  imports  of 
5,913  barrels  valued  at  $19,851,  or*  an  average  of  $3.36  per 
barrel  in  1918. 

The  total  consumption  of  cement  in  1919  was  therefore 
about  4,772,429  barrels  as  compared  with  a  consumption  of 
3,597,394  barrels  in  1918,  an  increase  of  1,175,035  barrels,  or  30 
per  cent. 

Clay  Products.  The  total  value  of  the  production  of  brick, 
tile,  pottery  and  other  clay  products  is  estimated  for  1919  at 
$7,657,938  as  against  a  value  of  $4,583,489  in  1918,  an  increase 
of  $3,074,449,  or  67  per  cent.  The  production  of  common  and 
pressed  brick  was  increased  by  nearly  50  per  cent,  in  quantity, 
that  of  sewer-pipe  by  nearly  60  per  cent,  in  quantity. 

Lime.  Sales  estimated  at  6,909,706  bushels  valued  at  $2,268,- 
432  an  increase  of  10  per  cent,  in  quantity  and  over  20  per 
cent,  in  total  value. 

Sand-Lime  Brick.  Sales  reported  as  28,219  M.  valued  at 
$377,040 — nearly  double  the  quantity  and  over  double  the  total 
value  in  1918. 

Stone  Quarries.  Value  of  production  estimated  at  a  little 
under  $4,000,000  as  compared  with  $3,036,574  in  1918. 

In  1919  gypsum  rock  quarried  amounted  to  304,532  tons  of 
which  121,499  tons  was  calcined.  Shipments  of  all  grades 
totalled  306,947  tons  valued  at  $1,217,345.  This  was  produced 
as  follows:  Nova  Scotia,  171,623  tons;  New  Brunswick,  42,- 
522  tons ;  Ontario,  59,899  tons,  and  Manitoba,  32,903  tons. 

it  it  it 

Costs  Keep  Prices  Up  In  The  Clay  Industry 

Members  of  the  Common  Brick  Manufacturers’  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America  are  giving  serious  thought  to  the  present 
uncertain  conditions  in  the  brick,  tile  and  clay  working 
industry.  Regarding  the  price  situation,  sentiment  in  the 
organization  is  that  the  people  will  not  buy  on  a  falling 


market.  In  passing  it  might  be  noted  that  the  lumber  trade 
in  the  Northern  Ohio  district  failed  to  create  business  a 
year  ago,  when  it  voluntarily  lowered  prices,  thus  bearing 
out  this  contention.  As  to  the  brick  manufacturer’s  problem 
at  this  time,  it  is  felt  that  if  the  brick  manufacturer  is  mak¬ 
ing  a  fair  profit  he  is  entitled  to  it.  But  the  feeling  also 
persists  that  he  will  help  neither  himself  nor  the  trade  by 
giving  away  that  profit. 

“The  clay  manufacturer’s  problem  at  the  moment  is  sim¬ 
ilar  to  that  of  the  coal  operator,”  says  Bert  J.  Graham,  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  the  Denison  Interlocking  Tile  Corporation. 
“They  tell  us  they  are  operating  at  20  per  cent,  of  their 
capacity,  yet  their  overhead  is  the  same.  For  this  reason 
the  clay  manufacturer  is  compelled  to  pay  $10  and  $11  for 
coal  instead  of  $3.  This  brings  us  to  why  the  clay  manufac¬ 
turer  should  not  cut  his  prices  for  brick,  tile  and  other  clay 
products. 

“Even  at  the  high  price  of  coal,  the  fuel  is  sometimes  im¬ 
possible  to  get.  This  means  a  clay  plant  may  have  to  stop 
operating  for  half  a  month.  The  men  employed  cannot  be 
let  out,  and  the  cost  of  keeping  them  on  the  job,  tho  there 
may  be  no  work,  continues.  Thus,  tho  half  the  production 
is  realized,  the  cost  is  twice  as  much. 

“It  is  true  that  the  demand  of  the  last  few  weeks  has 
not  been  as  brisk  as  it  might  be.  But  there  is  good  pros¬ 
pect  of  there  being  a  revival  of  building.  The  clay  products 
manufacturer  simply  should  view  the  general  situation  as  it 
is  viewed  by  the  coal  operator,  and  remain  firm  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  price.  We  for  one  are  not  cutting  prices  nor 
going  to.” 

it  it  it 

Receives  Charter  at  Augusta 

The  Augusta  Clay  Products  Co.  has  been  incorporated  at 
Augusta,  Ga.,  with  a  capital  of  $150,000. 


NATION’S  CAPITOL 


NOTES  from  the 

TT  IS  EXPECTED  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
■*"  mission  will  render  its  decision  in  the  matter  of  increased 
freight  rates  as  asked  by  the  railroads  early  in  August. 
Hearings  were  terminated  on  July  6,  and  the  result  of  the 
sessions  shows  that  the  proposition  is  accurately  described 
in  the  sense  of  being  the  greatest  single  movement  in  its 
effect  on  the  American  people  ever  submitted  to  the  com¬ 
mission.  It  is  assumed  that  the  award  of  the  Railroad  Labor 
Board  in  the  employes’  and  carriers’  wage  controversy  will 
be  taken  into  full  consideration  by  the  commission,  and 
without  further  hearings  in  adjusting  the  new  schedules. 

it  it  it 

The  Hollow  Building  Tile  Association,  thru  its  attorneys, 
headed  by  Francis  B.  James,  Washington,  has  submitted  a 
brief  and  argument  as  intervener  in  the  hollow  gypsum 
building  tile  rate  case,  and  which,  as  previously  reported  in 
Brick  and  Clay  Record,  has  been  reopened  by  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  upon  the  issue  of  whether  or 
not  rates  on  hollow  gypsum  tile  should  be  the  same  as 
those  on  hollow  clay  building  tile  thruout  Central  Freight 
Association  Territory.  It  is  the  contention  of  the  inter¬ 
vener,  the  Hollow  Building  Tile  Association,  that  these 
rates  should  not  be  the  same,  and  should  not  be  classed  to¬ 
gether  ;  it  is  held  that  clay  hollow  building  tile  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  classified  with  the  other  clay  products  taking 
the  brick  rates,  commonly  known  as  the  brick  list,  and  that 
gypsum  tile  should  be  continued  to  be  classed  with  stucco 


or  plaster  of  paris  and  other  gypsum  products,  taking  the 
plaster  rates. 

it  it  it 

The  Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  has  completed  a 
review  of  the  strikes  and  lockouts  occurring  in  the  country 
in  1919.  These  totaled  3,375,  and  affected  more  than  4,000,- 
000  workers.  About  one-half  of  the  strikes  and  labor  dis¬ 
sensions  took  place  in  five  states — New  York,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Illinois.  The  figures  as  com¬ 
pared  with  those  for  the  previous  year,  1918,  show  an  in¬ 
crease  of  37  conflicts,  while  no  strike  in  this  former  period 
involved  as  many  as  60,000  workers;  no  less  than  9  walkouts 
in  1919  interrupted  the  labor  of  more  than  this  number  of 
employes. 

it  it  it 

A  strong  effort  will  be  made  to  have  Congress  take  proper 
action  when  it  meets  again  in  December  to  relieve  the  hous¬ 
ing  situation  by  the  enactment  of  proper  legislation  to  elim¬ 
inate  existing  tax  laws  that  make  it  so  difficult  for  prospec¬ 
tive  builders  to  obtain  funds  for  construction.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  that  such  measures  allow  for  the  exemption  of  real 
estate  mortgages  from  tax  until  the  number  of  homes  in  the 
country  is  somewhere  near  the  point  of  demand.  This,  in 
brief,  would  cover  the  exemption  from  taxation  of  the  in¬ 
terest  on  real  estate  mortgages  for  a  period  estimated  at 
about  six  years. 


FILLING  IOWA’S  BIG 

DEMAND  for  DRAIN  TILE 

How  the  Plant  of  a  IV ell-Known  Iowa  Manu¬ 
facturer  is  C  onstructed  and  Methods  of  Oper¬ 
ation  and  Selling  in  Use  at  This  Factory 


TTTE  DON’T  HEAR  MUCH  about  the  drain  tile  manufac- 
'  *  turer  these  days.  However,  this  is  not  because  the 
tile  maker  is  not  alive  and  active.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  those 
manufacturers  of  hollow  cylinders  of  burned  clay,  which  are 
so  useful  to  the  farmer,  are  quite  busy  at  this  time.  Reports 
from  the  Central  States  indicate  a  very  spirited  demand  for 
drain  tile  except  for  a  few  localities.  It  is  true  that  the 
farmers  in  the  far  western  states  of  Washington  and  Oregon 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  convinced  as  yet  as  to  the  merits  of 
tile  drainage.  The  great  increase  in  the  value  of  land  in  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois  and  Iowa,  is  a  distinct  advantage  to  the  clay 
manufacturer  who  has  tile  to  sell. 

Everywhere  in  these  states  the  farmers  are  beginning  to  see 
the  good  that  has  resulted  from  those  farms  that  were  tiled 
in  the  years  past.  Hence,  both  the  proof  of  the  value  of  farm 
drainage  from  the  experience  of  those  who  laid  drain  tile  on 
their  farm  lands  in  the  years  past,  and  the  incased  value  of 
the  farm  property,  that  makes  it  advisable  to  reclaim  more 
of  the  wet  lands  that  still  exist  in  these  states,  have  been  big 
factors  in  creating  a  good  demand  for  drain  tile. 

DRAIN  TILE  DEMAND  GOOD  IN  IOWA 

In  Iowa  especially,  is  this  true.  Farm  land  in  this  wonder¬ 
ful  agricultural  state  has  increased  enormously  in  value  until 
at  the  present  time  a  great  deal  of  it  is  worth  $400  to  $500 
per  acre.  Since  the  increased  cost  of  farm  land  has  been 
greater  than  the  rate  of  increase  of  drain  tile,  it  becomes  pro¬ 
portionately  cheaper  to  tile  an  acre  of  land  and  this,  together 


with  the  two  factors  mentioned  above,  has  made  the  demand 
for  drain  tile  in  Iowa  especially  good.  The  advertising  done 
in  behalf  of  drain  tile  has  also  played  an  important  part  in 
the  increased  demand.  Not  only  is  the  demand  good,  but 


the  manufacturers  in  that  state  are  as  a  whole  very  progres¬ 
sive  and  more  advanced  in  their  business  methods  than  many 
of  their  tribe  in  other  states.  As  a  result  of  this,  the  price 
is  right  and  the  business  is  on  a  better  basis  than  exists  else¬ 
where.  Of  course,  a  better  price  is  obtained  than  in  other 
states  because  of  the  super-service  given  and  the  realization 
that  none  of  them  are  in  business  for  health  alone. 

Just  a  little  distance  west  of  Des  Moines  at  Van  Meter, 
Iowa,  is  located  the  plant  of  a  well  known  Iowa  manufacturer 
who  is  recognized  as  a  leader  in  the  state.  This  drain  tile 
factory,  which  is  situated  on  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 
Pacific  Railroad,  is  operated  by  The  Platt  Co.,  of  which  J.  L. 
Platt  is  president,  C.  B.  Platt,  secretary-manager,  and  L.  C. 
Elults,  assistant  manager. 

PLANT  WELL  LAID  OUT 

The  plant  is  very  fortunately  situated  with  respect  to  rail¬ 
road  and  clay  pit.  The  level  of  the  shale  deposit  is  consider¬ 
ably  higher  than  that  of  the  plant  which  makes  the  transporta¬ 
tion  of  raw  clay  from  the  face  of  the  bank  to  the  plant  very 
favorable.  The  bank  varies  in  thickness  from  twenty  to  forty 
feet,  and  has  an  overburden  of  from  five  to  six  feet  of  yellow 
clay  underneath  of  which  is  a  layer  of  sand  rock  of  eighteen 
to  twenty-four  inch  thickness.  However,  this  layer  of  sand 
rock  does  not  continue  thruout  the  whole  bank.  Under  these 
layers  a  very  high  quality  of  shale  is  found  varying  in  nature 
and  color  from  red  to  blue  and  grey. 

At  the  present  time  four  to  five  men  are  employed  to  win 
this  clay  by  blasting  and  using  pick  and  shovel.  However,  in 
the  very  near  future  a  shale  planer,  which  is  now  being  erected, 
will  be  used  to  gather  the  raw  material.  A  three-quarter  yard 
steel  clay  car  of  the  side  dump  variety,  is  hauled  by  horse  to 
the  face  of  the  pit  where  it  is  filled  with  clay  and  then  brought 
to  the  storage  shed  by  the  use  of  a  horse  and  one  man.  Two 
of  these  cars  are  used.  It  is  but  a  short  distance  of  from  300 
to  500  feet  from  the  face  of  the  bank  to  the  storage  shed.  It 
should  be  said  that  the  shale  planer  is  being  installed  to  give 
a  larger  capacity  and  to  give  an  even  mixture  of  materials 
found  in  the  bank  and  will  obviate  wasting  the  overburden. 

The  cars  are  brought  in  over  a  trestle  located  in  the  storage 
shed  and  dumped  onto  the  clay  piles.  The  storage  shed  is  of 
hollow  block  base  and  corrugated  iron  roof  and  side  construc¬ 
tion.  This  building  is  60  by  120  feet  in  measurement  and  will 
hold  twelve  weeks’  supply  of  raw  material.  A  button  con¬ 
veyor  of  about  eight  inch  diameter  is  used  to  convey  the  clay 
from  the  storage  bin  thru  a  trough  on  the  floor  in  the  center 
of  the  shed  to  the  dry  pan.  This  form  of  conveyor  has  been 
in  use  for  a  long  period  and  found  very  satisfactory  for  the 
service  to  which  it  is  put.  A  twenty  horsepower  electric  mo¬ 
tor  drives  this  button  conveyor. 

PURCHASE  POWER  FROM  CENTRAL  STATION 

Frequently,  the  cars  which  haul  the  clay  are  dumped  directly 
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into  a  chute  which  feeds  a  dry  pan.  The  usual  procedure  is 
followed  in  the  preparation  of  the  clay  by  the  use  of  a  pan 
crusher,  bucket  elevator,  screens  and  chutes  to  fill  the  pug 
mill.  Owing  to  the  high  plasticity  of  the  clay,  only  a  short 
length  pug  mill  is  used.  The  power  for  driving  all  this  ma¬ 
chinery  is  obtained  from  a  100  H.  P.  electric  motor  which  is 
driven  by  power  purchased  from  a  central  station. 

The  man  in  charge  of  the  pug  mill  operation  also  keeps  track 
of  the  number  of  cars  of  ware  made,  since  it  is  upon  this  basis 
that  wages  on  this  establishment  are  paid.  Two  off-bearers 
remove  the  tile  directly  from  the  cutter  which  is  of  the  Fate 
type  and  set  the  dryer  cars  with  one  layer  of  tile  on  the  lower 
deck  and  two  layers  of  tile,  one  directly  on  top  of  the  other, 
on  the  upper  deck.  The  cars  hold  about  144  six  inch  tile. 
After  each  car  is  loaded,  one  workman  is  used  to  transfer  them 
to  the  waste  heat  dryer  which  is  used  for  drying  the  ware 
on  this  plant. 

The  dryer  is  constructed  with  twelve  single  tracks,  but  this 
does  not  give  sufficient  capacity  for  drying,  hence  three  more 
tunnels  are  being  added.  The  waste  heat  gases  from  the  cool¬ 
ing  kilns  are  collected  and  brought  to  the  dryer  by  means  of  a 
large  fan.  A  Bristol  recording  thermometer  indicates  an  en¬ 
trance  temperature  of  300  degrees  for  the  waste  heat  gases. 
The  exhaust  gases  from  the  dryer  are  disposed  of  thru  a  tall 
stack.  The  ware  is  usually  permitted  to  remain  in  the  dryer 
for  thirty-six  hours. 

Five  round  down-draft  kilns  are  used  at  the  present  time 
for  firing  the  ware.  Three  more  are  in  the  process  of  con¬ 
struction.  The  diameters  of  these  kilns  are  28  to  30  feet.  As 
is  the  custom  in  burning  hollow  ware  an  open  floor  construc¬ 
tion  is  used  for  the  kiln  floors.  The  type  of  kiln  is  a  triple 
draft  single  stack  kind  designed  by  Mr.  Platt  himself,  and  very 
satisfactory  results  are  obtained.  There  are  eight  fire  boxes  of 
the  dead  bottom  type  equipped  on  each  kiln.  The  Brown 
pyrometer  system  has  been  installed  on  the  kilns. 

BONUS  SYSTEM  FOR  EMPLOYES 

An  Automatic  Transportation  industrial  truck,  purchased  sec¬ 
ond-hand  from  a  drain  tile  concern  in  Iowa,  is  soon  to  be  put 
in  use  for  unloading  the  kilns.  The  average  kiln  is  water- 
smoked  in  from  twelve  to  eighteen  hours  and  the  burn  usually 
completed  in  forty-eight  hours.  A  temperature  of  about  1800 
deg.  Fahr.  is  reached  in  the  burning  process. 

The  wages  paid  are  $4.50  a  day  for  a  ten  hour  day.  This 
is  paid  to  each  man  on  the  plant.  In  addition  to  this,  when¬ 
ever  more  than  seventy  dryer  cars  of  ware  are  made  in  a  day 
every  man  on  the  plant  receives  five  cents  extra  wage  for  each 
car  exceeding  seventy.  This  scheme  of  paying  labor  has 
been  found  quite  satisfactory  in  many  respects  altho  in  cases 
where  the  seventy  car  limit  is  not  reached  in  a  day’s  labor  the 
tendency  to  loaf  is  not  overcome.  In  addition  to  this  system 
a  sum  of  twenty-five  cents  for  each  day  a  man  has  worked 
on  the  plant  if  he  will  remain  with  the  concern  until  Christ¬ 
mas,  is  paid. 

HAVE  DEVELOPED  GOOD  DEALER  TRADE 

Altho  drain  tile  in  various  sizes  is  the  chief  product  of 
manufacture  of  The  Platt  Co.  at  the  present  time,  consider¬ 
able  quantities  of  hollow  block  are  also  manufactured.  The 
capacity  of  the  plant  averages  about  1,500  tons  of  ware  per 
month.  Twenty-six  men  are  employed  at  the  present  time  altho 
a  larger  number  would  be  used  were  they  available.  Ordinarily, 
thirty-five  men  are  required. 

As  to  the  selling  policy  of  this  organization,  only  first  class 
ware  is  permitted  to  be  sold  and  each  piece  is  stamped  with  the 
name  of  the  concern  and  with  the  trade  mark  “Ia-Kla”  which 
is  the  property  of  the  Permanent  Buildings  Society.  The  en¬ 
tire  output  is  shipped  by  rail  and  is  sold  thru  the  dealer  only. 


A  very  good  dealer  list  has  been  worked  up  and  the  demand 
for  drain  tile  is  very  good.  It  is  needless  to  say  in  conclusion 
that  The  Platt  Co.  with  its  well  organized  sales  methods  and 
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There  is  Not  Very  Much  of  This  Ware  in  the  Stock  Piles 

of  the  Platt  Co. 


efficient  factory,  is  conducting  a  very  prosperous  business  in 
drain  tile. 

'  *  £  * 

Average  Earnings  of  N.  Y.  Factory  Workers 

The  movement  of  factory  workers’  earnings  is  still  up¬ 
ward.  The  June  average  weekly  earnings  for  over  600,000 
workers  employed  by  the  1,648  manufacturers  of  New  York 
state  who  report  each  month  to  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of 
the  State  Industrial  Commission  was  $28.77,  an  increase  of 
32  cents  per  week  over  the  May  average. 

During  the  past  year  the  average  increase  was  28  per 
cent.  The  increases  were  rather  evenly  distributed  among 
the  various  industries.  The  minimum  increase  for  the  eleven 
general  industry  groups  used  in  the  statistics  of  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Commission  was  21  per  cent,  and  the  maximum  was  36 
per  cent. 

The  gain  in  earnings  from  May  to  June  was  again  in  up¬ 
state  factories,  while  the  New  York  City  average  remained 
stationary.  The  result  is  that  for  the  first  time  in  many 
months  the  up-state  average  earning  was  slightly  higher 
in  June  than  the  New  York  City  average  earning. 

Very  few  large  changes  in  weekly  earnings  occurred  from 
May  to  June  in  the  various  industries,  but  numerous  slight 
increases  were  reported.  The  largest  gain  was  that  of  $3.27 
in  the  cotton  goods  industry,  due  to  a  general  increase  of 
15  per  cent,  in  wage  rates.  Increases  in  average  weekly 
earnings  of  a  dollar  or  more  occurred  in  the  brick,  iron  and 
steel,  and  furniture  industries.  Earnings  in  the  iron  and 
steel  industry  reached  the  record  average  of  $43.12  a  week 
in  June.  The  higher  earnings  in  each  of  these  industries 
appear  to  be  due  simply  to  greater  activity  rather  than  to 
any  general  increase  in  wage  rates. 
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Reduction  in  Clay  Product  Tariffs 

The  Western  Maryland  Railways  Co.  has  issued,  under  date 
of  July  15,  1920,  a  new  pamphlet  on  local,  joint  and  propor¬ 
tional  freight  tariff,  applying  on  brick,  clay  and  clay  products, 
carloads,  from  stations  on  the  Western  Maryland  Railway,  and 
the  Cumberland  &  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  to  Eastern,  New  Eng¬ 
land,  Southern  and  Canadian  points.  These  rates,  which  show 
a  reduction  over  previous  tariffs  are  effective  August  17,  1920. 
Clay  products  manufacturers  who  are  interested  in  this  bulle¬ 
tin  may  secure  a  copy  from  W.  S.  Burton,  freight  tariff  agent, 
Western  Maryland  Railway  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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in  the  EAST 


\  SLACKENING  of  actual  building  operations  continues 
in  eastern  districts.  The  attitude  of  those  in  the  industry 
is  decidedly  optimistic  in  face  of  a  considerable  falling  oft 
in  volume  of  work,  however,  and  it  seems  due  to  the  reports 
from  the  offices  of  architects  and  engineers.  In  these  quarters 
a  large  amount  of  new  construction  is  being  planned,  involving 
millions  of  dollars,  and  it  is  held  that  with  the  turn  of  fall, 
many  of  these  projects  will  be  placed  under  way.  That 
dealers  anticipate  a  strong  call  for  materials  is  shown  by  the 
orders  placed  with  the  clay  products  and  other  manufacturers, 
for  these  are  for  deliveries  far  in  advance  of  production. 

Despite  the  lag  in  construction  work,  the  realty  market  in 
the  important  eastern  cities  is  a  very  active  one.  Many  large 
deals  for  property  are  being  closed  at  New  York,  Newark, 
X.  J.,  Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  Baltimore  and  Washington, 
D.  C.  There  is  keen  bidding  for  housing  structures  of  all 
kinds,  and  cooperative  buying  and  building  plans  are  well  in 
the  forefront  of  activities.  Building  interests  hold  that  this 
condition  simply  reflects  what  is  to  come  in  construction  circles, 
for  the  buying  and  selling  of  existing  property  must  come  ta 
a  certain  end — new  structures  are  required  to  keep  the  move¬ 
ment  going. 

A  distressing  phase  of  building  operations  in  eastern  cities 
is  the  lack  of  house  and  home  construction.  Few,  if  any  cities 
are  going  ahead  in  this  direction  at  anything  like  the  required 
pace.  It  has  grown  far  beyond  the  point  of  a  “desire”  to 
build — it  is  a  case  of  must  build,  and  as  those  well  informed 
say,  there  is  no  time  like  the  present.  Last  fall  and  winter 
brought  many  hardships  thru  lack  of  housing  facilities,  and 
the  coming  seasons  will  show  even  more  intense  difficulties. 
Those  who  have  homes  to  sell  or  rent  are  woefully  in  the 
minority,  and  the  consequence  is  that  these  few  are  reaping  a 
harvest. 

WHAT  THE  CITIES  ARE  DOING— NEW  YORK 


There  is  little  to  report  in  the  way  of  new  construction  from 
the  country’s  metropolis.  The  shrinkage  in  actual  construc¬ 
tion  work  is  very  noticeable  in  Manhattan  Borough — more  so 
here  than  in  other  parts  of  the  Greater  City.  Long  Island  and 
Queens  are  quite  active  in  the  line  of  needed  industrial  work, 
while  Brooklyn  is  trying,  and  to  some  degree  successfully,  to 
keep  up  the  good  work  accomplished  in  past  months  in  the 
matter  of  housing.  Late  reports  from  this  section  of  the  city 
indicate  a  total  of  over  1,900  one-family  dwellings  now  in 
course  of  erection,  with  920  two-family  homes,  1,840  apart¬ 
ment  dwellings  and  183  tenement  buildings.  This  makes  an 
encouraging,  substantial  total,  and  one  that  other  eastern  dis¬ 
tricts  might  well  take  notice  of. 

That  Manhattan  Borough  has  been  progressing  rapidly  in  the 
matter  of  new  construction  during  the  past  six  months  is 
shown  by  the  records  of  the  local  Bureau  of  Buildings  for  this 
period.  Plans  were  filed  between  January  1  and  June  30  for 
an  aggregate  of  434  new'  buildings,  costing  $67,382,458,  as  against 
182  buildings,  valued  at  $24,034,468  for  the  corresponding  period 
of  last  year.  The  projects  in  1920  include  10  dwellings, 
15  tenements,  2  hotels,  28  store  and  loft  buildings,  48  office 
buildings,  16  factories  and  3  schools,  the  remainder  cover¬ 
ing  other  public  structures,  as  well  as  smaller  buildings. 
During  last  month,  June,  the  total  operations  in  the  borough 
embraced  104  new  buildings,  with  valuation  placed  at  $8,- 
447,500,  as  compared  with  42  buildings,  costing  $10,700,286  for 
the  same  month  a  year  ago. 


A  movement  is  under  way  for  a  special  meeting  of  the 
State  Legislature  to  consider  the  housing  problems  now  be¬ 
fore  the  different  municipalities,  and  Governor  Smith  is  be¬ 
ing  urged  to  call  such  a  session.  In  discussing  the  matter, 
Edward  P.  Doyle,  secretary  of  the  Mayor’s  Housing  Com¬ 
mittee,  expresses  an  opinion  averse  to  State  or  Government 
housing  developments,  holding  that  experience  shows  that 
such  activities  are  not  successful.  It  is  set  forth  that  present 
local  conditions  have  been  brought  about  thru  two  reasons,  the 
first,  that  of  the  State  rent  legislation,  taking  from  the  owner 
the  control  of  his  property  and  placing  it  in  the  hands  of 
the  municipal  courts,  and  the  second,  the  labor  unrest,  with 
unproductivity,  strikes  and  general  discontent. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Construction  operations  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  the  first  six 
months  of  the  year,  closing  June  30,  show  up  well  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  figures  for  the  same  period  of  1919 — a  gain 
in  estimated  valuation  of  projects  of  $8,841,861.  This,  un¬ 
questionably,  is  moving  in  the  right  direction,  and  with  the 
same  intensive  activities  during  the  remaining  months  to  come, 
the  year  will  round  out  a  “record  breaker.”  The  estimated 
costs  of  work,  covered  by  plans  filed  with  the  building  depart¬ 
ment  from  January  to  June,  1920,  are  $13,820,817,  embracing 
1,560  operations,  as  against  $4,978,956,  and  1,388  operations, 
in  the  same  time  of  last  year.  The  first  four  months  of  the 
term  were  really  the  big  months,  with  the  projects  totaling 
over  $11,000,000  in  this  time.  As  interesting  and  impressive 
as  these  figures  are,  however,  it  must  be  considered  that  not 
all  of  this  work,  by  any  means,  has  been  placed  in  actual 
construction;  some  of  the  larger  projects  have  been  held  back 
for  more  stable  conditions  in  the  material  and  labor  fields. 
And  even  tho  plans  have  been  approved,  there  is  now  uncer¬ 
tainty  as  to  exactly  when  wrork  will  proceed. 

A  fine  example  is  being  set  by  Paulsboro,  N.  J.,  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  housing  operations,  and  a  project  has  just  been  in¬ 
augurated  covering  a  total  of  90  new  homes.  It  is  proposed 
to  rush  the  work  to  completion  and  have  the  dwellings  ready 
for  occupancy  early  in  the  fall. 

Construction  operations  have  slackened  a  little  at  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  during  the  past  fortnight,  particularly  in  the  line  of  house 
erection,  and  prospects  for  immediate  revival  to  the  status 
as  evidenced  a  few  weeks  ago  are  not  quite  as  bright  as  they 
might  be.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  a  number  of  important 
industrial  projects  going  forward,  and  these  are  making  a 
good  call  for  building  materials  of  all  kinds.  The  State  House 
Commission  has  abandoned  plans  temporarily  for  the  pro¬ 
posed  addition  to  the  State  House;  the  appropriation  of  $350,- 
000,  as  available,  will  not  by  any  means,  be  sufficient  for  the 
structure  desired,  and  it  is  estimated  that  well  over  $500,000 
will  be  required  for  the  work. 

PHILADELPHIA 

Despite  the  slight  recession  in  construction  work  in  the 
Quaker  City  during  the  month  of  June,  the  totals  as  rounded 
out  for  this  period  are  far  better  than  anticipated.  The  es¬ 
timated  valuation  of  work,  according  to  permits  issued  by 
the  building  department,  ran  to  $6,743,015,  an  increase  of  about 
$2,500,000  over  the  month  of  May,  but  a  decrease  of  about  $600,- 
000  as  compared  with  the  totals  for  June,  1919.  Unquestion¬ 
ably,  the  volume  of  work  now  under  way  is  considerably 
above  normal,  and  even  under  higher  construction  costs,  the 
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outlook  is  favorable  for  increasing  activities.  Particularly  is 
this  true  in  the  line  of  industrial  work,  for  a  number  of  large 
and  important  plant  projects  are  now  going  forward  that 
involve  many  millions  of  dollars ;  these  include  a  new  plant 
for  the  Electric  Storage  Battery  Co.,  additions  to  the  plant 
of  the  Edward  G.  Budd  Mfg.  Co.,  a  new  local  plant  for  the 
General  Electric  Co.,  and  a  number  of  automobile  factories. 

The  Industrial  Relations  Committee  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Philadelphia,  has  inaugurated  a  campaign  for  the 
adoption  of  the  “open  shop”  in  local  industrial  circles.  It  is 
held  that  a  declaration  for  the  “open  shop”  policy  is  the  only 
remedy  to  curb  the  epidemic  prevailing  for  the  past  six  months 
or  more  in  the  line  of  strikes  and  walkouts.  The  committee 
will  bend  every  effort  to  interest  financial  institutions  in  the 
movement,  holding]  that  aid  from  this  quarter  will  be  very 
effective,  because  if  financial  loans  are  refused  to  any  but  those 
who  maintain  such  a  policy,  the  “closed  shops”  will  be  few 
and  far  between.  Following  the  lead  of  this  committee,  the 
directors  of  the  Philadelphia  Real  Estate  Board  have  adopted 
unanimously  a  resolution  advocating  the  “open  shop”  policy 
for  the  city;  in  the  phraseology  of  the  resolution,  particular 
reference  is  made  to  the  building  trades. 

WILMINGTON 

There  is  a  fair  amount  of  construction  under  way  at  Wil¬ 
mington,  Del.,  with  general  outlook  quite  bright.  The  sum¬ 
mer  season  always  has  its  retarding  effects  in  this  direction, 
but  architects  and  engineers  have  far  more  work  on  the  boards 
than  in  similar  periods  of  other  years.  Moreover,  the  con¬ 
struction  actually  under  way  is  of  no  little  moment,  and  the 
city  is  making  a  good  effort  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  Dis¬ 
sension  has  again  arisen  in  the  building  trades,  and  local  car¬ 
penters  are  out  for  higher  wages ;  the  men  hold  that  their  de¬ 
mand  is  necessary  owing  to  the  high  cost  of  living,  and  ex¬ 
cessive  rentals  for  housing  quarters.  They  don’t  seem  to 
realize,  evidently,  that  the  action  they  are  now  taking  is  one 
of  the  responsible  reasons  for  the  latter  condition.  Whether 
their  request  will  be  granted  is  now  an  open  question. 

The  Wilmington  Harbor  Commission,  Wilmington,  is  plan¬ 
ning  for  the  completion  of  the  local  harbor  project  at  the  earli¬ 
est  date ;  the  work  includes  piers,  docks  and  a  municipal  produce 
wharf  on  the  Christiana  River,  initially  estimated  to  cost  about 
$2,500,000.  Later  estimates  show  that  the  construction  will 
cost  about  $1,000,000  in  excess  of  this  sum,  owing  to  the  in¬ 
creased  prices  of  materials  and  labor,  and  efforts  will  be 
made  to  have  the  City  Council  provide  this  additional  amount. 

To  show  the  keen  demand  for  homes  in  the  Wilmington  dis¬ 
trict,  the  recent  report  that  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 
would  place  its  housing  development  on  the  market  has  awak¬ 
ened  a  broad  response,  and  hundreds  are  awaiting  the  official 
announcement.  The  corporation’s  tract  comprises  a  total  of 
503  model  homes,  and  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  settlements 
in  the  city.  At  the  present  time,  the  dwellings  are  being  rented ; 
the  district  is  known  as  the  Union  Park  Gardens. 

BALTIMORE 

A  real  spurt  in  volume  and  valuation  of  plans  filed  at  the 
close  of  June  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  brought  a  record  building  fig¬ 
ure  for  the  month  of  June  in  this  city,  and  considerably  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  approximate  amount  noted  in  the  last  issue  of  Brick 
and  Clay  Record.  The  aggregate  stands  at  $7,987,800,  which 
is  indeed  a  total  that  the  city  can  take  pride  in.  The  bulk  of 
the  work  is  centered  in  industrial  projects  and  housing  opera¬ 
tions  form  but  a  small  portion  of  the  gross  sum. 

The  lack  of  housing  accommodations  and  the  low  point  of 
construction  in  this  direction  is  causing  no  little  concern  in 
the  Baltimore  district.  The  Industrial  Bureau  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  has  made  a  careful  survey  of  the  situation  and  finds 
that  the  permits  filed  for  work  of  this  character  in  June  just 
passed  are  only  one-tenth  of  the  volume  as  recorded  in  the 


corresponding  month  for  last  year.  In  a  discussion  of  the 
matter  it  is  set  forth  that  this  falling  off  of  90  per  cent,  in 
house  construction  at  a  time  when  the  city  should  be  erecting 
more  homes  than  ever  before,  presents  a  very  serious  situation  ; 
the  result  is  not  only  likely  to  bring  about  a  severe  check  in  the 
industrial  expansion  of  the  municipality,  but  with  a  continu¬ 
ance  of  inactivity  in  this  line,  the  social,  as  well  as  economic 
problem  will  be  one  of  no  mean  scope. 

WASHINGTON 

Building  statistics  compiled  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  show  a  record-breaking  building  period 
for  the  nation’s  capital.  The  work  aggregated  $22,638,862,  and 
of  which  sum,  well  over  $19,000,000  was  expended  for  new 
buildings,  the  balance  covering  repairs  and  miscellaneous 
operations.  The  figures  are  practically  double  those  for  the 
fiscal  year  of  1918-19,  when  the  total  stood  at  $10,509,291.  The 
record  is  not  only  encouraging  from  the  aspect  of  activity  in 
the  industry,  but  it  is  a  stimulus  towards  the  goal  of  Greater 
Washington — the  aim  of  those  in  the  building  trades  in  the 
city. 

Figures  for  construction  at  Washington,  D.  C..  for  the  month 
of  June  1920,  reaching  a  total  of  $1,343,560,  are  interesting  in 
more  ways  than  one.  When  the  results  are  analysed,  the 
popularity  of  brick  and.  clay  products  in  this  section  are  shown 
beyond  measure  of  doubt;  of  a  total  of  88  new  buildings  for 
which  plans  were  filed,  69  are  of  brick  and  6  of  clay  building 
tile,  leaving  a  total  of  13  of 'frame  and  other  type  structures. 
So  when  you  hear  Washington  brick  producers  say  that  their 
biggest  market  is  right  within  the  environs,  this  shows  it  to  be 
a  fact.  Evidently,  it  is  a  home  market  worth  all  encourage¬ 
ment  and  development ;  builders  and  prospective  builders 
believe  in  burned  clay  fireproofing  materials. 

»*  ,st  ,st 

The  Brick  and  Burned  Clay  Markets 

Building  material  prices  show  little  change  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  important  eastern  cities  during  the  past  fortnight. 
There  is  a  strong  tendency  to  hold  at  present  levels,  and  it 
does  not  seem  likely  from  present  market  aspects,  that  any 
great  fluctuations  will  ensue  much  before  the  turn  of  fall. 
The  call  is  good  for  the  most  part,  altho  the  shortage  of 
certain  commodities  is  having  the  effect  of  lowering  the 
demand  for  others  in  “the  same  family.” 

Brick  sales  are  picking  up  in  the  New  York  market. 
Following  the  turn  of  the  middle  of  July,  there  has  been 
a  noticeable  increase  in  the  volume  of  inquiries,  indicating 
that  dealers  are  evidently  looking  forward  to  busier  times 
in  the  immediate  future.  The  difficulty  in  obtaining  lime 
and  other  construction  materials  required  for  brickwork  has 
served  as  no  little  hindrance  in  the  matter  of  sales,  and  but 
for  this  condition,  it  is  probable  that  the  local  brick  market 
would  have  been  passing  thru  a  period  of  heavy  distribu¬ 
tion.  There  is  no  change  in  the  prevailing  price  of  $25  per 
thousand  for  good  hard  common  stock,  alongside  dock,  and 
dealers  hold  to  the  price  of  $30.75  for  first  zone  deliveries. 
There  are  no  quotations  on  Raritan  production  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  nor  on  second-hand  brick. 

The  call  for  common  building  brick  is  good  in  Northern 
New  J,ersey,  with  firmness  in  price  levels.  The  figure  at 
Newark  holds  at  $30  per  thousand,  delivered,  and  the  same 
at  Passaic  and  Paterson.  At  Jersey  City,  a  shade  more  is 
being  asked,  particularly  in  the  matter  of  Hudson  River 
grades.  The  price  of  $30  a  thousand  is  now  well  established 
among  the  producers  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  there  is  no  im¬ 
mediate  evidence  of  a  decline  in  this  figure.  The  yards  have 
little  or  no  opportunity  to  stock  up,  and  the  material  is 
loaded  for  distribution  right  from  the  kiln.  Philadelphia. 
Pa.,  is  selling  good  building  brick  at  $25,  but  just  how  long 
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this  figure  will  prevail  is  rather  a  question;  one  thing  sure, 
it  won’t  be  lower,  and  the  turn  of  the  fall  season,  is  likely 
to  see  an  advance  of  a  few  dollars.  At  Wilmington,  Del., 
good  hard  common  can  be  secured  for  from  $27  to  $29,  but 
the  popular  figure  with  the  dealers  for  out-of-town  pro¬ 
duction  is  around  $30  delivered.  Baltimore  quotations  hold 
at  $25  from  tile  various  producers,  with  from  $3  to  $4  more 
asked  by  dealers  for  available  stocks  from  other  centers.  At 
Washington.  D.  C.,  there  is  evidence  that  the  price  may 
reach  $25  at  an  early  date,  with  present  figures  from  $24 
to  $24.50,  on  the  job. 

Quotations  are  still  “off"  on  hollow  building  tile  in  the 
majority  of  eastern  cities,  with  submitted  quotations  show¬ 
ing  around  the  $95  mark  for  4x5x12  in.  material,  and  $115  to 
$120  for  5x8x12  in.  Interior  partition  tile  is  selling  at  from 
25  cents  to  37  cents  per  sq.  ft.  at  New  York,  according  to 
size  of  material,  the  first  noted  being  for  2x12x12,  split  fur¬ 
ring,  and  the  last  for  5x12x12  in.  Face  brick  in  a  number  of 
the  eastern  cities  is  operating  under  a  little  lessened  call, 
owing  to  difficulty  in  securing  auxiliary  materials.  The 
price  range  extends  from  $35  to  $55  and  $60,  according  to 
selection. 

.<  .<  .<* 

With  the  Brick  and  Burned  Clay  Producers 

It  is  estimated  in  the  New  York  districts  that  the  differ¬ 
ent  Hudson  River  yards  are  now  operating  at  from  30  to 
40  per  cent,  of  normal.  While  this  is  apparently  sufficient 
to  meet  all  immediate  demands,  no  few  producers  would 
come  forward  with  increased  output  if  labor  and  coal  were 
available  in  desired  quantity.  An  average  of  from  20  to  25 
cargoes  are  being  shipped  weekly  from  the  various  yards  to 
it  he  New  York  market. 

The  brick  yard  of  Walter  Shultz  in  the  Hackensack  dis¬ 
trict,  N-  J.,  is  one  of  the  busiest  plants  in  this  section.  The 
yard  has  been  modernized  in  all  particulars,  and  is  now 
producing  at  the  rate  of  about  40,000  brick  per  day.  The 
new  machinery,  recently  installed,  is  working  nicely,  and 
the  plant  is  now  on  the  basis  of  a  twelve-months  yard.  The 
installation  includes  a  mew  steam  drying  department,  50x200 
feet,  with  capacity  of  close  to  50,000  brick.  A  complete  con¬ 
veyor  system  operates  the  entire  length  of  this  building, 
eliminating  the  necessity,  it  is  estimated,  of  about  six  addi¬ 
tional  men.  An  endless  conveyor  is  also  operated  for 
carrying  the  clay  to  the  pugging  machine,  and  feeding  auto¬ 
matically  to  the  brick  machines.  The  kilns  are  arranged  in 
a  way  to  allow  for  loading  direct  to  motor  trucks  or  other 
vehicles,  with  single  handling.  The  company  operates  a 
fleet  of  motor  trucks  and  is  furnishing  material  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  important  projects  in  Northern  New  Jersey.  The 
prevailing  price  is  about  $25  per  thousand  at  the  yard,  with 
proportionate  increase  for  hauls  beyond  the  first  zone. 

The  cooperative  advertising  being  done  by  a  number  of 
brick  manufacturers  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  been  men¬ 
tioned  in  a  previous  issue  of  Brick  and  Clay  Record,  giving 
specific  reference  to  the  scope  of  the  campaign.  One  of 
the  latest  advertisements  strikes  a  pertinent  point  of  con¬ 
tact  in  regard  to  the  value  of  brick  as  a  permanent  and  fire¬ 
proof  construction  material,  and  is  worthy  of  more  than 
passing  mention.  It  is  headed,  “Brick  is  Patriotic”  and 
goes  on  to  say  as  follows:  “Stopping  waste  is  always  patri¬ 
otic — and  one  of  the  biggest  items  of  waste  in  America  is 
the  buildings  that  are  destroyed  by  preventable  fires,  many 
of  them  just  because  they  have  wooden  sheds  or  additions 
which  ought  to  have  been  built  of  brick.  All-brick  build¬ 
ings  would  save  millions  of  dollars  every  year.  Cut  out  that 
dangerous  frame  laundry  and  bay  window,  that  so  oftei* 
catch  fire  and  spread  it.  Be  patriotic — build  of  solid  brick 
thruout.”  Those  engaging  in  this  campaign  are  the  Frank- 
ford  Brick  Works,  John  H.  Earley,  Keystone  Brick  Co., 


North  Philadelphia  Brick  Works,  F.  Seitter’s  Sons,  H.  M. 
&  C.  B.  Siner,  and  the  Joseph  T.  Byrne  Estate. 

Property  of  the  Didier-March  Co.,  Keasbey,  N.  J.,  in¬ 
cluding  equipment,  tools,  raw  material,  and  other  miscel¬ 
laneous  items  at  the  plant,  has  been  sold  to  the  Carborun¬ 
dum  Co.,  now  occupying  the  works,  for  a  consideration  of 
$70,000. 

The  Tempest  Brick  Co.,  Gallatin,  Pa.,  is  planning  for  a 
housing  development  for  workmen  at  the  yard.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  commence  the  immediate  erection  of  twenty-five 
one-story  dwellings,  as  the  initial  unit  of  the  project. 

The  Wolfman  Brick  &  Trucking  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  organized  with  a  capital  of  $155,000  to  operate  a  brick¬ 
yard  in  this  vicinity.  The  company  is  headed  by  I.  Green- 
baum  and  J.  Kogel,  1203  Atlantic  Avenue,  Brooklyn. 

The  Seaboard  Refractories  Co.,  Valentine,  near  Fords, 
N.  J.,  recently  organized  with  a  capital  of  $250,000,  has  ac¬ 
quired  the  plant  of  the  M.  D.  Valentine  &  Brother  Co.  at 
this  place,  heretofore  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  high 
grade  fire  brick.  This  yard  is  one  of  the  well-known  prop¬ 
erties  in  the  Raritan  River  district,  and  has  a  present  ca¬ 
pacity  of  about  25,000  brick  a  day.  The  clay  lands  extend 
for  a  distance  of  about  5  acres,  giving  a  fine  quality  plastic 
material.  The  new  owner  plans  to  extend  the  plant  and  in¬ 
crease  the  output  to  about  double  the  present  amount,  man¬ 
ufacturing  other  high  grade  refractories  as  well;  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  enlarge  the  present  working  force  to  about  150 
men.  Interests  formerly  connected  with  the  Didier-March 
Co.  are  at  the  head  of  the  Seaboard  company,  including 
George  A.  Balz  as  president,  and  Carl  Von  Hartz,  treasurer. 

The  West  Brothers  Brick  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  con¬ 
tinues  to  meet  the  strong  call  for  common  brick  in  this 
section  with  good  production  at  its  yard,  located  just  across 
the  line  in  Virginia.  This  plant  has  a  capacity  of  about 
60,000  brick  per  day  and  is  now  being  operated  at  full  tilt; 
exceptionally  fine  clays  are  available  at  the  site  and  under 
modern  mining  methods,  using  a  steam  shovel  and  other 
mechanical  equipment,  this  branch  of  operation  engages  un¬ 
der  particularly  efficient  output.  The  company  has  a  large 
fleet  of  motor  trucks  and  makes  deliveries  direct  from  the 
plant  to  Washington  destinations  by  this  means. 

A  new  company  has  been  formed  at  Buflfalo,  N.  Y.,  to 
manufacture  brick,  tile,  terra  cotta,  pipe  and  other  burned 
clay  specialties.  It  is  known  as  the  Alvin  W.  Day  Co., 
Inc.,  and  is  headed  by  Frank  T.  Day,  William  H.  and  F.  E. 
Widner. 

The  American  Clay  Products  Co.  recently  organized  to 
establish  a  brick  manufacturing  plant  at  New  Hope,  Pa.,  is 
making  active  progress  in  land  clearing  and  other  pre¬ 
liminary  work.  Late  plans  of  the  company  include  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  proposed  yard  within  the  borough  limits,  instead 
of  at  Reeder  Station,  Solebury  Township,  as  initially  out¬ 
lined.  Additional  land  is  now  being  secured  to  permit  the 
construction  of  a  branch  railroad  line  to  the  plant  site,  and 
difficulty  in  obtaining  the  needed  property  has  retarded 
progress  to  the  extent  desired.  The  new  plant  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  the  production  of  high  grade  vitrified  brick,  and 
many  acres  of  clay  property,  providing  fine  shale  for  this 
purpose  have  been  taken  over.  Operations  are  in  charge 
of  Samuel  G.  Davis,  general  manager,  while  engineering 
work  is  being  handled  by  H.  R.  Frankenfield,  C.  E. 

In  discussing  the  present  situation,  Wright  D.  Goss,  pres¬ 
ident,  the  Empire  Brick  &  Supply  Co.,  New  York,  ex¬ 
presses  the  opinion  that  conditions  in  construction  work 
will  improve  as  the  season  advances.  In  the  matter  of 
labor,  it  is  held  that  present  high  wages  are  justified  in 
many  quarters  at  the  present  time  on  account  of  the  de¬ 
preciated  value  of  the  dollar.  It  is  believed  that  existing 
wage  scales  are  with  us  for  some  time  to  come,  indicating 
that  if  by  increasing  production  prices  of  necessities  fall, 
labor  will  find  itself  in  the  fortunate  position  of  having  its 
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earnings  increase  progressively  in  buying  value.  This,  it 
is  set  forth,  should  make  labor  thoroly  satisfied,  and  more 
and  more  willing  to  handle  its  share  of  work  in  the  right 
way;  this  is  the  biggest  share,  and  will  go  far  towards 
placing  the  world  back  on  a  normal  basis.  No  employer, 
it  is  pointed  out,  will  mind  paying  high  wages  if  he  receives 
full  return  for  his  expenditure.  Mr.  Goss  does  not  believe 
that  the  way  to  bring  labor  to  a  realization  of  the  full  ne¬ 
cessity  of  the  hour  is  by  shutting  up  shop,  as  others  do. 
Rather,  it  will  be  far  more  effective  if  employers  meet  their 
employes  on  common  ground,  and  discuss  and  settle  the 
important  questions  at  issue.  The  view  is  taken  that  ap¬ 
pearances  indicate  that  building  operations  will  increase  on 
a  generous  scale. 

The  Morgantown  Brick  Co.,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  has 
construction  under  way  on  two  new  buildings  at  its  yard, 
both  one-story,  about  36x95  ft.,  and  30x93  ft.,  and  estimated 
to  cost  about  $35,000. 

it  it  a 

Issues  Book  on  Ia-Kla  Products 

Working  on  the  theory  that  the  establishment  of  a  special 
trade-mark  and  the  advertising  of  products  stamped  with  this 
trade-mark,  will  be  a  big  aid  in  the  marketing  of  their  ware, 
Iowa  clay  manufacturers  belonging  to  the  Permanent  Build¬ 
ings  Society,  Des  Moines,  are  now  following  this  plan. 

The  booklet,  Hollow  Tile  and  Brick  for  All  Permanent 
Construction,”  is  the  first  literature  prepared  by  this  organiza¬ 
tion,  which  deals  on  the  subject  of  “Ia-Kla”  products.  The 
purpose  of  the  distribution  of  this  book  which  will  be  handled 
thru  dealers,  besides  pushing  the  trade  mark  “Ia-Kla,”  is  to 
show  how  hollow  tile  and  brick  may  be  used  in  permanent 
construction  so  that  all  who  read  it  may  plainly  see  that  there 
are  no  difficulties  in  the  way  of  building  with  permanent  ma¬ 
terials  any  more  than  in  building  with  inflammable  and  perish¬ 
able  materials. 

In  describing  the  trade-mark  “Ia-Kla”  the  booklet  tells 
what  it  means.  If  the  clay  ware  bears  this  trade  mark  it  is 
made  of  Iowa  clay  or  shale,  and  the  product  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer  using  it  has  been  I-inspected,  A-ccepted,  IC-lassified, 
L-abled,  A-dvertised ;  and  it  is  therefore  a  reliable  guarantee 
that  in  buying  “Ia-Kla”  stamped  products  the  consumers  are 
sure  of  the  best  that  the  market  affords,  for  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  that  have  been  allowed  to  use  it  have  determined  to  use 
every  effort  to  see  that  none  of  their  ware  reaches  the  con¬ 
sumer  excepting  under  as  strict  grading  rules  as  it  is  possible 
to  maintain,  and  sold  as  graded,  as  nearly  as  it  is  possible  to 
do  under  existing  methods  of  distribution. 

The  rest  of  the  book  deals  mainly  with  the  description  of 
how  to  use  brick  and  hollow  tile  in  various  types  of  construe-, 
tion  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  literature  of  the  Hol¬ 
low  Building  Tile  Association  describes  the  use  of  its  product. 

it  i t  it 

Compel  to  Load  and  Unload  With  Speed 

In  an  address  before  the  National  Association  of  Window 
Glass  Manufacturers  at  Atlantic  City,  on  July  8,  Commission¬ 
er  Colver  said :  “I  hope  that  when  the  United  States  buys 
$200,000,000  of  new  equipment  for  the  railroads  that  equip¬ 
ment  will  not  be  used  that  way.  I  hope  cars  will  be  charged 
to  the  road  on  whose  tracks  they  go  at  a  fair  but  stiff  rental 
for  each  day.  I  hope  that  a  higher  demurrage  charge,  mount¬ 
ing  swiftly  to  severe  penalties,  will  compel  the  shipper  to  load 
and  unload  with  all  speed.  I  hope  reconsignment  will  be  lim¬ 
ited  strictly  to  its  use  and  that  its  abuse  will  be  made  impos¬ 
sible.  As  a  single  instance  of  such  abuse  I  hear  of  100  cars 
of  coal  held  on  sidings  near  a  coal-hungry  city  and  awaiting 
reconsignment  to  the  highest  bidder.” 


Laborers’  Paradise 

Restrict  the  amount  a  man  might  do  in  a  working  day, 
shorten  the  day,  raise  the  wages. 

Result:  More  men  employed,  more  leisure,  more  pay. 
Briefly,  laborers’  paradise. 

This  appears  to  be  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  efforts  of 
organized  labor  in  the  United  States  today. 

If  the  above  theory  was  good  economics,  then  all  that  our 
Government  would  need  to  do  in  order  to  secure  any  de¬ 
gree  of  prosperity  that  might  be  desired,  would  be  to  start 
our  printing  presses  turning  out  “promise  to  pay  money” 
by  the  billions. 

We  could  then  pay  any  wage  that  the  workers  might 
demand.  But  is  this  the  solution  of  our  present  difficulty? 


The  output  of  the  Government  printing  presses,  as  well 
as  of  the  mints,  is  worth  nothing  unless  labor  is  producing 
the  commodities  to  balance  this  output  and  it  will  have 
value  only  as  actual  wealth  is  created  by  labor  to  give  it 
value. 

Labor  is  today  complaining  that  the  purchasing  power 
;  of  the  dollar  has  been  cut  in  two  and  they  are  asking  dou¬ 
ble  wages  to  remedy  this  fact.  The  true  remedy  and  the 
only  remedy,  which  history  has  proved  and  the  future  will 
confirm,  is  not  increasing  wages  but  multiplying  production. 
Increasing  wages,  and  at  the  same  time  reducing  produc¬ 
tion,  is  only  making  the  present  conditions  worse. — Illinois 
Society  of  Architects  “Monthly  Bulletin 

it  St  it 

Increasing  Demand  for  Fall  Deliveries 

A  new  drag  line  outfit  for  stripping  and  digging  clay  is 
being  installed  at  the  plant  of  the  What  Cheer  (Iowa)  Clay 
Products  Co.  The  company  reports  the  demand  for  its  prod¬ 
ucts  greater  than  the  supply  with  increasing  demand  for  fall 
deliveries. 
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A  Vital  Factor  in  the 


Success  of  Your  Product 

UNIFORM  QUALITY — with  a  uniform  shrinkage — with  an  elimination  of 
waste  and  cracked  ware — with  a  reduction  of  the  drying  time — with  a  cut  in 
all  labor  costs — All  these  factors  are  the  results  of  SUCCESSFUL  DRYING. 


The  PROCTOR  STOVE  ROOMS  have  proven  by  actual  performance  with 
the  increasing  patronage,  that  they  are  SUCCESSFUL. 


We  positively  guarantee  the  PROCTOR 
STOVE  ROOMS  TO  DRY  YOUR 
WARE  QUICKLY,  cutting  your  drying 
time  and  costs  one-half  over  your  pres¬ 
ent  system  and  produce  practically  100% 
uniform  ware.  LET  US  PROVE 
WHAT  WE  SAY. 

If  you  are  contemplating  installing  a  new 
system  or  making  a  change  in  your  pres¬ 
ent  methods,  CONSULT  OUR  ENGI¬ 
NEERS.  They  will  gladly  give  you  com¬ 
plete  information  on  just  the  stove  room 
you  need,  if  you  will  send  us  your  re¬ 
quirements. 

Write  today.  No  obligation  whatever. 


CERAMIC  EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 

TRENTON,  NEW  JERSEY 

Subsidiary  of  Proctor  ®  Schwartz,  Inc., 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Cut  showiug  side  view 


. .  == 

— SUPR 1 

In  the  Dry 

. .  -- 
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for  CLAY  PRODUCTS, 

POTTERY  AND 
GENERAL  WARE 


Are  You  Saving  Money,  Mr. 
Clay  Plant  Manager,  on  Your 
Present  Drying  Equipment? 

Using  too  much  precious  time — using  several  times  as  much  fuel,  labor  and 
car  equipment  as  you  need  to — keeping  up  a  high  percentage  of  waste  and 
breakage? 

FIGURE  IT  OUT — Time  is  indeed  precious,  fuel  and  labor  scarce  and  the  demand 
for  brick  is  greater  than  ever  before. 

The  purpose  of  PROCTOR  DRYERS  is  to: 

Increase  the  percentage  of  first  class  brick,  with  a  reduction  in 
the  drying  time,  speeding  up  production  and  cutting  all  costs  to 
a  minimum. 

We  are  anxious  to  get  in  touch  with  every  progressive  clay  plant  operator  with  the( 
idea  of  telling  you  NOW  what  we  can  do  toward  helping  you  make  your  drying 
operations  more  profitable  for  you. 

If  you  have  a  problem,  write  us. 

Our  Engineers  will  thoroughly 
analyze  your  dryer  conditions. 

We  can  show  you  a  plan  that 
will  enable  you  to  dry  your 
ware  PERFECTLY— SWIFT¬ 
LY— AT  A  LOW  EXPENSE. 


PROCTOR  $ 
SCHWARTZ,  Inc., 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Formerly  The  Philadelphia  Textile 
Machinery  Co.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Type  “B”  Dryer  in 
Wallaceton,  Pa.  plant 
of  the  Harbison- 
Walker  Refractories 
Company. 


A  Department  Devoted  to  Practical  Problems  in 
the  Manufacture  of  Higher  Grade  Ceramic  Products 
Such  as  Whiteware,  Including  Electrical  Porcelain, 
Floor  and  JVall  Tile,  Sanitary  Ware,  etc.,  as  Well  as 
Stoneware,  Terra  Cotta,  Special  Refractories  and 
Other  Articles  Where  High  Grade  Clays  Are  Em¬ 
ployed  in  Their  Fabrication. 

CASTING  POTTERY  BODIES 

ACH  YEAR  as  the  cost  of  skilled  pottery 
labor  increases,  more  and  more  thought 
is  given  to  the  subject  of  new  methods 
of  manufacture.  In  the  sanitary  ware 
industry  the  casting  process  is  making- 
considerable  progress.  Altho  this  proc¬ 
ess  has  been  known  for  a  number  of 
years  there  are  still  a  large  number  of 
manufacturers  who  do  not  understand 
its  operation. 

It  is  a  peculiar  fact  that  a  clay  or 
body  slip  may  be  rendered  more  fluid 
by  the  addition  of  certain  chemicals,  such  as  sodium  car¬ 
bonate,  sodium  silicate  or  tannic  acid.  A  given  quantity 
of  clay  in  the  state  of  suspension,  can  by  the  addition  of 
such  chemicals  be  retained  in  a  liquid  form  with  a  smaller 
amount  of  water  than  is  possible  without  the  use  of  these 
reagents. 

ADDITION  OF  CHEMICALS  CAUSE  D  E  FLOCCU  L  AT  I O  N 

The  cause  of  this  peculiar  effect  of  the  salts,  as  is  well 
known,  is  explained  by  colloidal  chemistry.  The  slip  is 
made  up  in  part  of  very  fine  suspended  particles,  some  of 
which  are  so  minute  that  they  show  the  peculiar  phenom¬ 
enon  known  as  Brownian  movement.  These  exceedingly 
small  particles  make  up  systems  spoken  of  as  suspension 
colloids,  and  possess  electrical  charges.  In  the  case  of  clay 
and  flint  these  charges  are  negative.  When  the  sodium 
carbonate  and  sodium  silicate  salts  are  dissolved  in  water, 
the  hydroxyl  ions  formed  also  carry  negative  charges.  The 
similarly  charged  clay  particles  are  repelled  by  these  nega¬ 
tive  ions  and  the  Brownian  movement  accelerated.  This 
action  is  known  as  deflocculation.  This  increased  disper¬ 
sion  of  the  particles  due  to  their  mutual  repulsion  reduces 
the  viscosity  of  the  system  and  hence  lowers  the  water  con¬ 
tent  for  the  same  degree  of  consistency.  If  positively 
charged  ions  were  added  instead  of  the  negative  the  reverse 
cf  deflocculation  or  coagulation  results.  This  effect  can  be 
produced  by  the  use  of  salts  like  alum  or  acids. 

The  necessary  consequence  of  the  less  amount  of  water 
to  keep  a  slip  in  suspension  must  be  that  the  shrinkage  is 
considerably  lessened,  since  this  phenomenon  is  a  function 
of  the  water  content.  From  this  it  follows  again  that  the 
tendency  to  check  or  crack  in  drying  is  lessened  consider¬ 
ably,  owing  to  the  fact  that  high  shrinkage  and  cracking 
in  drying  go  together.  Any  change  which  lessens  the  shrink¬ 
age  is  bound  to  be  beneficial  as  far  as  the  drying  operation 
is :  concerned. 


TO  DETERMINE  QUANTITY  OF  CHEMICAL  TO  ADD 

The  quantity  of  sodium  silicate  and  sodium  carbonate  to 
be  added  to  a  slip  in  order  to  obtain  the  desired  effect  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  body  used.  The  proper  quantity  can  best 
be  obtained  by  experiments.  If  to  a  thick  body  slip  divided 
into  a  number  of  portions  we  add  increasing  amounts  of  a 
mixture  of  these  reagents,  one  part  of  the  carbonate  to  one 
part  of  the  silicate,  in  the  amounts  corresponding  to  .03, 
.00,  .09,  .12,  .15,  .18,  .21  and  .24  per  cent,  we  should  find  that 
the  suspension  continues  to  become  more  and  more  liquid 
until  a  certain  point  is  reached.  Further  additions  bring 
about  no  change,  and  still  further  additions  cause  the  slip  to 
stiffen  again.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  sodium  silicate 
is  more  effective  in  bringing  about  fluidity  than  the  car¬ 
bonate,  tho  for  best  practical  results  a  mixture  of  half  to 
half  is  most  desirable. 

There  are  two  difficulties  which  sometimes  interfere  with 
casting.  It  is  a  well  known  experience  that  a  casting  slip 
will  change  its  degree  of  thickness  by  simply  standing  for 
some  time.  The  usual  effect  is  to  cause  the  slip  to  become 
thicker  or  more  viscous,  tho  sometimes  it  operates  the  other 
way.  It  has  been  found  that  by  drying  the  clays  used  be¬ 
fore  blunging  them,  at  a  temperature  of  not  less  than  110 
degrees  Centigrade  they  will  not  be  subject  to  this  change 
in  so  marked  a  manner,  and  will  remain  fairly  constant. 

BALL  CLAYS  GIVE  TROUBLE 

Ball  clays  are  also  a  source  of  difficulty,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  like  most  plastic  clays,  they  contain  considerable 
amounts  of  soluble  salts,  like  calcium  sulphate,  sodium  sul¬ 
phate  or  magnesium  sulphate.  These  salts,  like  acids,  tend 
to  coagulate  the  casting  slip,  thus  thickening  it  and  pre¬ 
venting  the  desired  effect.  This  condition  makes  necessary 
the  use  of  an  excessive  amount  of  alkalies  to  neutralize  the 
salts  of  the  clay,  and  even  then  stiffening  of  the  slip  may 
occur  upon  short  standing.  Hence,  it  is  often  necessary  to 
cut  down  the  amount  of  ball  clay  used  or  by  washing  it  to 
remove  the  salts  or  to  render  them  harmless. 

In  the  blunging  and  washing  of  the  body  it  should  also 
be  realized  that  the  character  of  the  water  used  is  of  some 
importance.  Hard  water  will  often  give  some  trouble,  due 
to  its  salt  content,  for  it  must  be  realized  that  very  small 
amounts  suffice  to  bring  about  decided  changes.  In  case 
the  water  is  bad  it  should  be  softened  by  means  of  soda, 
or  in  case  of  permanent  hardness,  due  to  sulphates,  by  the 
use  of  barium  hydroxide. 

POINTS  THAT  REQUIRE  SPECIAL  ATTENTION 

The  accuracy  with  which  casting  slips  should  be  con¬ 
trolled  depends  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  kind  of  ware 
being  made.  For  casting  small  single  pieces  of  plain  shape 
strict  control  is  not  nearly  as  necessary  as  it  is  when  larger, 
and  especially  complicated  pieces  are  to  be  cast.  Two  re¬ 
quirements  are  especially  important,  good  drainage  and 
ability  of  separate  pieces  to  unite  by  casting.  Poor  be¬ 
havior  in  these  respects  frequently  result,  due  to  an  exces¬ 
sive  content  of  ball  clay  or  clay  high  in  soluble  salts,  or 
insufficient  deflocculation  owing  to  the  use  of  too  small  or 
too  large  an  amount  of  alkali.  Certain  other  defects  are 
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liable  to  occur,  such  as  casting  spots,  the  formation  of 
scum  on  the  surface  and  air  blisters.  The  first  difficulty  oc¬ 
curs  at  the  place  where  the  slip  first  strikes  the  mold  and 
may  be  overcome  by  using  a  long  hose  inserted  into  the 
mold,  so  as  to  reduce  the  free  drop  of  the  slip  as  much  as 
possible,  or  by  pouring  thru  the  bottom  of  the  mold. 

The  scumming  of  the  surface  is  annoying,  as  it  prevents 
the  proper  adhesion  of  the  glaze.  It  may  sometimes  be 
overcome  by  the  use  of  a  small  amount  of  barium  car¬ 
bonate  in  the  slip.  Where  this  is  not  possible  nothing  re¬ 
mains  but  the  sand  papering  of  the  scummed  surface  when 
the  ware  is  dry.  Air  bubbles  in  properly  deflocculated  slips 
should  not  be  difficult  to  remove.  It  is  quite  important, 
however,  that  splashing  of  the  slip  be  avoided,  and  that  the 
hose  or  pipe  thru  which  the  slip  issues  be  immersed  in  the 
latter.  Care  in  this  respect  will  prevent  the  further  entrap¬ 
ping  of  air.  Slips  high  in  ball  clay  may,  however,  cause 
considerable  trouble  in  this  respect,  and  in  such  cases  the 
slip  should  be  made  somewhat  more  fluid,  so  as  to  make 
possible  the  escape  of  the  air. 

£  £  £ 

Shipping  and  Fuel  Questions  in  Ceramic  Field 
Remain  Uncertain 

With  demand  for  American  ceramics  increasing,  a  dozen 
or  more  buyers  are  visiting  the  East  Liverpool  market  weekly, 
manufacturers  as  a  whole  admitting  that  the  various  plants 
are  practically  either  sold  up  or  oversold  for  the  year,  the  situ¬ 
ation  in  this  trade  being  rather  unusual,  but  in  keeping  with 
the  general  rule  prevailing  during  the  last  few  years.  Demand 
for  American  pottery  this  year,  however,  is  far  more  marked 
than  manufacturers  have  had  to  contend  with  previously. 

The  material  and  fuel  situation,  however,  is  not  as  satis¬ 
factory  as  it  might  be.  No  hope  is  being  entertained  by  pot¬ 
tery  or  other  industries  hereabout  for  a  gas  supply  for  the 
coming  winter.  Clay  manufacturers,  both  pottery,  sewer 
pipe  and  brick  manufacturers  are  bent  at  this  time  in 
obtaining  a  sufficient  coal  supply  for  the  coming  winter. 
Committees  that  went  out  to  try  to  locate  a  coal  supply 
source  have  returned  practically  empty  handed.  To  place  all 
kilns  in  the  upper  Ohio  valley  on  coal  would  require  an  im¬ 
mense  tonnage,  but  for  generalware  purposes  a  coal  low  in 
sulphur  only  is  best  adapted  for  kiln  burning. 

On  account  of  the  low  volume  of  imported  ware  being  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  United  States,  it  has  been  pointed  out  by  de¬ 
partment  store  buyers  and  jobbing  interests,  the  demand  for 
American  made  pottery  products  will  continue  high  for  from 
five  to  ten  years  to  come.  Buyers  returning  from  Japan  bring 
back  word  that  purchasing  ceramics  there  is  very  uncertain, 
as  the  manufacturers  are  taking  the  highest  price  obtainable, 
no  matter  at  what  price  a  previous  order  from  a  competitive 
buyer  was  booked.  Some  European  potteries  which  formerly 
did  an  immense  American  business  are  sold  up  for  the  next 
three  years.  Buyers  who  have  returned  from  Europe  and  then 
visited  this  market  say  openly  that  in  the  Bohemia  district 
potteries  are  “sold  up  for  year,  fuel  is  exceptionally  scarce, 
labor  will  not  work  and  no  merchandise  at  all  available  for 
shipment.” 

Many  European  pottery  manufacturers  are  taking  care  of 
their  home  and  Colonial  trade  first,  then  if  there  be  any  sur¬ 
plus  of  stocks  these  soon  find  their  way  into  other  markets. 
Hence  the  low  receipt  of  imported  wares  and  the  increase  in 
the  demand  for  the  American  product. 

The  freight  car  situation  is  interfering  rather  seriously  with 
shipments  of  the  rougher  clay  products  out  of  the  Ohio  Valley. 
In  fact  some  of  the  brick  and  sewer  pipe  plants  are  now  shipping 
less  than  any  time  this  year,  and  in  some  of  these  the  pro¬ 
duction  is  not  averaging  much  more  than  one  kiln  per  diem 


— a  very  low  average.  The  payroll  of  one  rough  clay  manu¬ 
facturer  in  the  Jefferson  County,  Ohio  district  has  dropped 
from  an  average  of  $25,000  per  month  to  less  than  $1,500  per 
month.  Inability  to  obtain  sufficient  coal  for  kiln  burning  and 
lack  of  cars  for  the  movement  of  finished  products  is  the 
cause  of  this  decline.  In  the  Toronto,  Empire  and  Port  Homer 
clay  districts  where  an  average  of  about  800  cars  per  month 
were  moved  outbound,  shipping  has  declined  to  less  than  100 
cars  for  the  same  period. 

Many  road  improvement  contracts  thruout  the  country  are 
being  subjected  to  delay  on  account  of  this  situation.  Muni¬ 
cipalities  have  been  unable  to  obtain  deliveries  of  sewer  pipe 
for  trunk  sewer  extensions  while  paving  contractors  have  been 
unable  to  obtain  sufficient  delivery  of  paving  blocks  to  continue 
their  work.  This  has  resulted  in  many  contractors  asking  for 
time  extensions  in  completing  these  jobs. 

Difficulty  is  also  being  experienced  in  obtaining  Kentucky 
clays  for  domestic  pottery  purposes.  Here  again  the  car  sup¬ 
ply  enters.  Kentucky  clay  shippers  also  assert  that  they  are 
unable  to  obtain  teams  for  loading  purposes  on  account  of 
farmers  being  busy,  and  the  railroads  announcing  embargoes 
to  the  various  pottery  districts.  Business  in  the  ceramic  field 
is  to  be  had,  but  the  shipping  and  fuel  questions  remain  of 
uncertain  quantity. 

£  £  £ 

“Quality  First” 

In  discussing  the  present  “peak”  demands  for  sanitary 
ware,  the  Thomas  Haddock’s  Sons  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  one 
of  the  largest  producers  of  high  grade  pottery  of  this  kind, 
says  that  there  is  every  need  for  greater  production,  and 
the  temptations  to  lighten  up  on  quality  are  hard  to  resist, 
evidently,  on  the  part  of  some  plants.  Doubtless,  some 
concerns  are  speeding  up  on  production  by  reducing  quality. 
The  company  holds  strongly  to  the  policy  of  quality  first — - 
the  sanitary  ware  that  is  vitreous,  will  not  chip,  crack,  craze 
or  discolor.  It  is  set  forth  that  by  continuing  to  manufac¬ 
ture  the  best  sanitary  ware,  the  demand  for  the  best  will 
continue  from  customers.  So,  in  bringing  the  matter  before 
its  operatives,  the  company  says:  “Let  us  avoid  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  mix  and  pug  our  clays  for  quantity  alone;  let  us 
avoid  the  temptation  to  press  and  cast  the  ware  for  quan¬ 
tity  alone;  let  us  avoid  rush  in  our  ware-room  tasks;  in  fir¬ 
ing;  in  inspection;  in  testing;  in  packing;  in  shipping.  If 
other  kinds  of  sanitary  ware  must  be  made,  let  the  other 
fellow  make  it,  but  let  us  make  for  quality  and  make  with  a 
conscience.” 

&  £  £ 

Potteries  Facing  Most  Acute  Fuel  Situation 

A  joint  committee  representing  the  United  States  Potters’ 
Association  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  East  Liver¬ 
pool,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  to  secure  data  relative  to 
the  furnishing  of  the  pottery  industry  in  the  Upper  Ohio 
Valley  with  coal  during  the  coming  winter  season. 

The  fuel  situation  is  the  most  acute  the  pottery  manu¬ 
facturers  have  ever  faced.  They  possess  absolute  knowl¬ 
edge  that  it  will  be  an  impossibility  for  them  to  obtain  gas 
for  industrial  pruposes  during  the  fall  and  winter,  and  that 
their  supply  may  be  terminated  by  the  Manufacturers’  Light 
&  Heat  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  any  date.  This  without 
great  advance  notice. 

Upon  nine  different  occasions  the  pottery  manufacturers 
have  been  notified  by  the  gas  company  to  arrange  to  ob¬ 
tain  some  other  fuel  for  industrial  purposes,  but  hoping 
against  hope  the  manufacturers  have  delayed  concentrated 
action  until  now. 

It  has  been  indicated  by  the  United  States  Government 
that  the  War  Department  is  not  adverse  in  sending  dredg- 
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ing  equipment  to  the  East  Liverpool  district  and  dredge  tb 
Ohio  river  for  pool  purposes.  It  has  been  intimated  that 
this  would  cost  upwards  of  $250,000.  but  that  the  depart¬ 
ment  is  not  only  willing  to  do  the  work  free,  but  has  ex¬ 
pressed  its  pleasure  so  to  do. 

The  dredging  of  a  pool  where  barges  could  be  tied  in  and 
then  unloaded  by  a  “clam  shell’’  would  permit  the  receipt 
of  a  steady  supply  of  coal  by  the  water  route.  A  source  of 
coal  supply  has  been  assured  should  certain  mine  operators 
be  assured  of  barges  and  towing  facilities  by  the  East  Live- 
pool  manufacturers.  All  the  manufacturers  would  have 
invested  would  be  the  cost  of  a  fleet  of  barges,  while  towing 
charges  could  be  worked  out  with  independent  steamboat 
owners  as  “jobs.” 

A  proposition  to  buy  a  going  mining  concern  outright 
lias  been  suggested  to  the  pottery  manufacturers,  but  this 
suggestion  has  not  been  looked  upon  with  favor  as  has  been 
the  barge  proposition. 

Indications  at  this  time  are  that  a  favorable  coal  supply 
will  be  available  in  the  pottery  district  in  the  Ohio  Valley 
this  year,  no  matter  what  the  cost  may  be. 

0t  .3*  0t 

Plan  to  Double  Output  of  Bedford  China 

Plans  for  practically  doubling  the  output  of  the  Bedford 
(Ohio)  Giina  Co.,  are  nearly  completed,  following  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  contractors  that  the  new  kiln  building  of  the 
company  is  expected  to  be  ready  for  operation  before  the  end 
of  August.  Regardless  of  conditions  in  other  branches  of 
the  clay  products  industry,  or  in  any  other  trade,  for  that 
matter,  demand  still  continues  in  excess  of  production,  accord¬ 
ing  to  C.  R.  C.  Brown,  director,  and  member  of  Brown-Red- 
drop,  distributor  of  Bedford  china  products.  This  is  one  of 
the  few  lines  in  which  there  has  been  not  a  single  cancellation 
of  orders.  Because  of  the  large  number  of  back  orders,  no 
attempt  will  be  made  to  bring  out  new  lines  at  present  at 
the  Bedford,  chief  effort  being  to  catch  up  on  pending  business. 
The  entire  United  States  now  is  being  covered  by  this  firm. 
Later  new  teapots,  now  being  designed,  will  be  produced,  ac¬ 
cording  to  present  plans. 

^  0*  0* 

Rich  Deposits  of  Clay  Found  in  Indiana 

It  is  reported  that  rich  deposits  of  kaolin  lie  beneath  the 
soils  of  southwestern  Indiana,  forming  an  almost  untouched 
source  of  mineral  wealth,  according  to  geologists  who  recently 
made  an  investigation  of  the  deposits  under  the  direction  of 
W.  N.  Logan,  state  geologist,  and  head  of  the  department  of 
Geology  at  Indiana  University. 

The  value  of  the  deposits  is  not  known,  but  the  report  of 
the  geologists  has  created  a  new  interest  in  the  long  abandoned 
kaolin  mining  shafts  in  several  southern  Indiana  counties,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  Marion  and  Lawrence  Counties  and  a  rejuvenation 
of  the  kaolin  mining  fields  and  the  sinking  of  a  new  shaft 
may  be  the  result. 

The  deposits  of  kaolin  in  southern  Indiana  have  long  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  of  scientists,  it  is  stated,  and  their  ex¬ 
traordinary  purity  has  been  regarded  as  a  phenomenon. 

at  at  at 

Will  Establish  Offices  In  Los  Angeles 

Harold  H.  Knowles,  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  new 
Homer  Knowles  Pottery  Co.,  of  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  and 
now  engaged  as  one  of  the  superintendents  of  the  Know' 
Taylor  &  Knowles  Pottery  Co.,  also  of  East  Liverpool^, 
will  leave  in  August  for  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  where  he  will 
establish  his  offices.  This  will  be  the  first  step  toward 
looking  for  a  location  in  California  to  establish  a  nine-kiln 
generalware  pottery,  the  first  of  the  character  to  be  erected 


on  the  Pacific  Coast.  A  number  of  towns  in  the  vicinity  of 
Los  Angeles  are  bidding  against  one  another  for  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  plant,  and  this  has  resulted  in  some  very  at¬ 
tractive  offers  being  received.  The  machinery  equipment 
for  this  plant  will  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $15,000.  It 
i«  estimated  by  contractors  that  pottery  construction,  based 
upon  material  costs  today  runs  close  to  $35,000  to  $40,000 
per  kiln. 

at  at  at 

Improvement  in  Coal  and  Labor  Situation 

The  coal  situation  is  easing  a  little  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and 
potteries  feel  more  assured  of  obtaining  necessary  supplie' 
to  insure  continuous  operations.  Ever  since  the  railroad 
strike,  many  of  the  local  industries,  including  ceramic  plants 
have  experienced  considerable  difficulty  in  securing  fuel, 
and  it  is  only  thru  a  little  cooperation  that  a  number  of 
plants  have  been  able  to  keep  going.  It  is  estimated  that  for 
commercial  distribution,  mines  having  contracts  with  local 
concerns  for  coal  only  received  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  nec¬ 
essary  cars  during  the  month  of  J;une,  and  this  is  the  big 
plea  of  the  mine  operators  when  “kicks”  ensue.  The  pot¬ 
teries  continue  active  in  this  district,  and  during  recent 
weeks  the  labor  situation  has  shown  signs  of  material  im¬ 
provement. 

at  at  at 

Ship  Ground  Clay  By  Barge  Route 

Now  they  are  shipping  ground  clay  from  the  New  Cum¬ 
berland,  W.  Va.,  district  to  the  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  mill  dis¬ 
trict  by  the  barge  route  and  up  the  Ohio  river.  N.  W. 
Ballantyne,  with  offices  in  the  Diamond  National  Bank  Build¬ 
ing  is  the  sponsor  for  this  innovation  at  this  time,  altho 
many  years  ago  the  majority  of  the  ground  clay  was  shipped 
out  of  the  New  Cumberland  district  by  the  water  route. 
These  barges  are  being  towed  up  the  Allegheny  and  Monon- 
gahela  rivers  to  the  various  mills  and  furnaces,  which  are 
the  largest  users  of  ground  clay  in  that  district.  The  com¬ 
plete  success  of  the  idea  has  been  announced,  and  the  plan 
will  be  continued  for  years  to  come — no  matter  how 
“improved”  the  rail  situation  may  become. 

at  at  ,at 

Pottery  Plant  Changes  Name 

Albert  E.  Wales,  of  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  who  with  sev¬ 
eral  other  associates  took  over  the  former  plant  of  the  Chit- 
tcnango  (N.  Y.)  Pottery  Co.’s  plant  has  changed  the  name 
of  the  corporation  to  that  of  the  Madison  County  Potter 
Co.  The  former  owners  of  the  pottery  made  a  small  line 
of  cooking  ware,  but  under  the  new  management  the  plant 
is  making  an  exclusive  line  of  Rockingham  and  yellow  ware, 
for  which  an  exceedingly  heavy  demand  exists.  This  coir 
pany  is  reporting  a  scarcity  of  fuel,  coal  being  rather  hard 
to  obtain  just  at  this  time. 

at  at  at 

Potters  Hold  Summer  Outing 

Pottery  manufacturers  who  operate  small  plants,  or  tliosr 
having  a  capacity  of  nine  kilns  or  less,  entertained  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  having  plants  of  larger  kiln  capacity  at  Bedford 
Springs,  Pa.,  July  22-24.  Business  cares  were  forgotten, 
the  affair  being  an  old  fashioned  summer  outing  with  some 
novelties  added. 

at  at  at 

New  Ceramic  Incorporations 

The  Jackson  Vitrified  China  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  has 
been  organized  with  a  capital  of  $2,100,000  to  manufacture 
chinaware  and  other  pottery  products.  The  incorporators, 
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all  of  Wilmington,  are  M.  D.  and  M.  P.  Murphy,  and  John 
P.  Cane. 

The  Davidson  Porcelain  Co.,  Chester,  W.  Va.,  has  been 
formed  with  a  capital  of  $100,000  to  manufacture  high  grade 
porcelain  products.  The  company  is  headed  by  C.  C.,  W., 
and  S.  Davidson,  all  of  East  Liverpool,  Ohio;  and  W.  E. 
Gillis  and  W.  W.  Ingram,  Chester. 

£  £  £ 

Potter  Back  From  Paris  Meeting 

W.  Edward  Wells,  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  United  States  Potters’  Association  and  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Homer  Laughlin  China  Co.  returned  to 
his  office  at  Newell,  W.  Va.,  July  20  after  attending  the  first 
meeting  of  the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce  meet¬ 
ing  in  Paris.  Mr.  Wells  is  a  keen  observer  of  details,  and 
at  a  banquet  to  be  given  in  his  honor  by  the  pottery  manu¬ 
facturers  he  will  take  his  hearers  “orally”  over  the  ground 
he  personally  trod.  Keen  interest  is  being  expressed  in 
what  Mr.  Wells  may  have  to  say.  No  date  for  the  banquet 
has  been  announced,  but  it  will  be  some  time  in  July. 

£  £  £ 

Vacationing  In  Northern  Woods 

George  Fowler,  salesmanager  for  the  Edwin  M.  Knowles 
China  Co.,  of  Newell  and  Chester,  W.  Va.,  is  spending  a 
summer  holiday  in  camp  in  the  Minnesota  woods  in  com¬ 
pany  with  several  glass  salesmen  from  the  Wheeling, 
W.  Va.,  and  Chicago  territory.  During  his  absence,  his  desk 
is  being  looked  after  by  George  Brownley,  eastern  sales¬ 
man  for  this  concern.  He  was  summoned  to  the  home  office 
just  about  the  time  he  was  “set”  to  attend  the  International 
Yacht  races,  and  after  ticket  reservations  had  been  com¬ 
pleted. 

St  £  St 

To  Consider  Resolutions  in  September 

The  recent  resolutions  passed  at  the  annual  convention  of 
the  National  Brotherhood  of  Operative  Potters,  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.,  July  2-10,  calling  for  wage  increases  ranging 
from  25  to  70  per  cent.,  will  be  considered  at  the  biennia! 
conference  with  the  manufacturers  at  the  same  place  in 
September.  It  is  expected  that  a  new  agreement  will  be 
made  at  this  time,  to  become  effective  on  November  1.  No 
less  than  140  resolutions  were  noted  at  the  meeting,  pertain¬ 
ing  for  the  most  part  to  the  present  sanitary  price  list. 

£  t  g 

Salem  China  Co.  Will  Expand 

Additional  kiln  capacity  is  contemplated  by  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Salem  China  Co.,  of  Salem,  Ohio,  which  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  Sebring  interests.  Additional  equipment  is  to 
be  installed  and  the  clay  shops  and  buildings  will  be  ex¬ 
tended. 

£  £  £ 

Active  Demand  for  Stoneware 

The  Louisville  (Ky.)  Pottery  Co.  reports  that  demand  for 
flower  pots  is  about  over,  but  that  there  is  an  active  demand 
for  stoneware,  four  and  five  gallon  jugs  and  stone  crocks 
being  in  big  demand.  Skilled  labor  is  scarce  and  very  high. 

i*  St  £ 

Potters  To  Pay  Tribute  To  Senator  Harding 

Timothy  A.  McNicol,  head  of  the  T.  A.  McNicol  Pottery 
Co.,  of  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  is  at  the  head  of  a  movement 
started  in  Columbiana  County,  Ohio,  to  have  a  special  train 
containing  County  Republicans  to  Marion,  Ohio,  and  pay 


homage  to  Senator  Warren  G.  Harding.  During  the  Mc¬ 
Kinley  campaign,  pottery  manufacturers  ran  a  number  of 
trains  from  Columbiana  County  to  Canton,  and  they  are  just 
as  interested  in  the  Marion  excursion  movement. 

St  St  St 

Calls  on  Louisville  Consumers 

R.  E.  Hughes,  representing  Weller  &  Co.,  operating  the 
Zanesville  (Ohio)  Potteries  Co.,  was  a  recent  visitor  to  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky.,  where  he  called  on  the  high  grade  retail  florists, 
and  other  consumers  handling  better  grades  of  floral  and 
other  pottery. 

St  St 

Adding  to  Decorating  Work  Force 

The  Buffalo  Pottery,  Seneca  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  man¬ 
ufacturer  of  chinaware,  is  adding  to  its  working  force  in  the 
decorating  department.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  interest 
girls  and  women  in  the  work,  offering  high  wages  and  light, 
clean  working  conditions.  Inexperienced  persons  are  being 
employed,  and  thoroly  instructed  in  the  work. 

it  i*  £ 

New  Waterford  Seeks  Pottery  Plant 

New  Waterford,  Ohio,  sought  to  have  a  generalware  pot¬ 
tery  established  there  during  the  last  month,  and  started  to 
interest  East  Palestine  and  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  interests. 
Some  money  was  subscribed  by  the  New  Waterford  busi¬ 
ness  people,  but  not  sufficient  to  make  the  proposition  one 
of  real  interest. 

St  .St  St 

All  Aboard  For  Washington 

“It  looks  as  if  we  would  hold  our  next  annual  meeting 
in  Washington  once  more,”  declared  William  L.  Smith,  Jr., 
of  the  Taylor,  Smith  &  Taylor  Pottery  Co.,  of  Chester, 
W.  Va.,  and  president  of  the  United  States  Potters’  Associa¬ 
tion.  “This  will  be  the  presidential  special,  and  it  will  be 
something  worth  traveling  on,”  smiled  Mr.  Smith. 

St  St 

Increases  Capital  to  Extend  Plant 

I  he  Hume  China  Co.,  Ravenna,  Ohio,  has  filed  papers  with 
the  secretary  of  state  increasing  its  authorized  capital  from 
$2,625  to  $525,000.  The  company  will  extend  its  plant  to 
a  large  degree. 

it  it  it 

Dan  Cupid — Home  Salesman 

In  their  haste  and  flurry  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  present 
shortage  in  houses,  most  people  have  overlooked  one  of  the 
most  important  factors  in  the  problem.  He  is  a  diminutive 
gentleman,  very  often  depicted  as  having  little  clothing  and  a 
pair  of  wings.  None  other  than  Dan  Cupid,  Esq.  Instead  of 
being  dismayed  by  the  present  crisis,  he  is  doing  all  in  his 
power  to  make  the  situation  even  more  acute. 

With  a  record  of  1,040,000  marriages  annually,  as  against 
70,000  houses  constructed  in  1919,  he  has  every  reason  to  be 
considered  more  seriously  than  is  the  case.  However,  if  more 
people,  especially  builders,  looked  at  life  with  the  same  op¬ 
timism  that  Cupid  does,  there  would  be  more  houses  built  and 
less  calamity  howling.  He  demonstrates  an  inspiring  example 
in  the  face  of  unusual  difficulties  by  going  ahead  at  his  cus¬ 
tomary  pace,  even  a  little  faster.  Obstacles  only  serve  to  stim¬ 
ulate  his  keenness  and  boost  his  results. 

He  is  the  greatest  little  salesman  of  homes  today  and  the 
best  press  agent  the  building  profession  has.  Shall  it  be  said 
that  we  cannot  fill  the  orders  he  brings  in? — American  Builder. 


CURRENT  PRICES  of  COMMON  BUILDING  BRICK, 
DRAIN  TILE  and  HOLLOW  BUILDING  TILE 


T  NASMUCH  as  considerable  interest  has  been  manifested 
recently  in  clay  products  prices  thruout  the  country,  it  has 
been  deemed  wise  to  make  a  compilation  of  current  quota¬ 
tions  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers.  The  prices  of  common 
brick,  four  inch  drain  tile,  and  5x8x12  inch  hollow  building 


tile  which  follow  are 

reported  as  delivered  on 

the  job,  and 

they  are,  therefore,  in 

the  very  nature  of  the 

case,  higher 

than  the  plant  prices. 

This  should  be 

taken  into 

consideration 

in  examining  them. 

Common 

Drain 

Hollow  Tile 

Brick 

Tile  (4") 

(5x8x12) 

Per  M 

Per  Ft. 

Per  M 

Portland.  Me. 

. $28.00 . 

. 10 

Boston,  Mass . 

.  29.25 . 

. 153 . 

.  300.00£ 

Providence,  R.  I. 

.  37.00 . 

. 15 

Hartford,  Conn . 

.  30.00* . 

. 15 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

.  35.00 . 

. 10 

New  York  City 

. -  30.75 . 

. 08 

Albany,  N.  Y 

.  35.00 . 

. 085 

Utica,  N.  Y . 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  . 

.  29.00 . 

. 08 

Oswego,  N.  Y.  . .. 

.  30.00 . 

. 07 

Binghamton,  N.  Y 

.  28.00 . 

. 06 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 

.  23. 00f . 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

.  24.00 . 

. 07 . 

.  100.00 

Buffalo,  N.  Y... 

. 06 . 

.  140.00 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

.  33.00  .... 

075 

^  nn 

Allentown,  Pa. 

.  24.00 . 

Erie,  Pa . 

.  30.00 . 

.  160.00 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

.  25.00 . 

. 07 . 

.  115.00 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

.  20.00  . 

. 08 . 

.  126.50 

Reading,  Pa. 

.  24.00 . 

Scranton,  Pa. 

.  28.00 . 

. 07 

Newark,  N.  J. 

.  30.00 . 

Paterson,  N.  J . 

.  30.00 . 

Trenton,  N.  T. 

.  30.00 . 

. 10 

Wilmington,  Del. 

.  31.00 . 

. 10 

Washington,  D.  C . 

.  24.50 . 

. 095 . 

.  125.00 

Baltimore,  Md. 

.  25.00 . 

. 09 . 

.  125.00 

Norfolk,  Va . 

.  24.00 . 

. 10 

Richmond,  Va.  . 

.  25.00 . 

. 08 

Huntington.  W.  Va . 

.  24.00 . . 

. 075 . 

.  126.00 

Fairmont,  W.  Va . 

.  33.00 . 

. 06 . 

.  146.50 

Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

.  30.00  .... 

. 095 . 

. .  145.00 

Atlanta,  Ga . 

.  25.00 . 

. 11 

Miami,  Fla . 

.  44.00 . 

.  215.00 

Tampa,  Fla.  . . 

.  30.00 . 

.  330.00H 

Frankfort.  Kv.  . 

.  20.00 . 

. 07 . 

.  120.00 

Louisville,  Kv . 

.  21.00 . 

. 04 

1 1 5  00 

Lexington.  Ky . 

.  29,50 . 

. 08 

Memphis,  Tenn . 

.  25.50 . 

. 075 

Nashville,  Tenn . 

.  19.00 . 

.......  .08 . 

.  134.70 

Birmingham,  Ala . 

.  30.00 . 

. 10 . 

.  116.00 

New  Orleans,  La . 

.  25.40 . 

. 08 

El  Paso,  Tex . 

.  21.00 . 

.  110.00 

Houston,  Tex . 

.  25.00* . 

. 11 . 

.  129.50,  ££ 

Dallas,  Tex . 

.  25.00 . 

. 10 . 

.  126.00 

Topeka,  Kans . 

.  25.00 . 

. 065 . . 

.  110.00 

Little  Rock,  Ark . 

.  18.00 . 

. 10 

If  for  any  reason  these  prices  do  not  seem  to  be  in  line 
with  conditions  as  they  exist  in  the  towns  enumerated,  and 
furthermore,  if  you  have  any  information  that  would  tend 
to  prove  these  prices  to  be  incorrect,  the  editors  of  Brick  and 
Clay  Record  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

These  are,  however,  quotations  which  are  being  given  at  the 
present  time  by  agencies  selling  brick,  drain  tile  and  hollow 
building  tile  in  the  towns  mentioned. 

The  footnotes  are  explained  at  the  bottom  of  the  following 
tabulation  : 


Common 

Drain 

Hollow  Tile 

Brick 

Tile  (4") 

(5x8x12) 

Per  M 

Per  Ft. 

Per  M 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  ... 

.  27.50 . 

. 05..'. . 

.  88.50 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  . 

. .  25.00 . 

. 06 . 

........  135.00fl 

Cleveland,  Ohio  . 

.  25.00 . 

. 057 . 

. .  102.00 

Columbus,  Ohio  . 

. .  30.00 . 

. 065 

Toledo,  Ohio  . 

.  23.50-f . 

. 059 . 

.  125.00 

Detroit,  Mich . 

. 08 . 

.  160.0011 

Evansville,  Ind . 

.  17.00 . 

. 035 . 

. .  95.00 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind . 

.  21.00 . 

. 05 . :. 

.  120.00 

Indianapolis,  Ind . 

.  22.00 . 

. 06 . 

.  115.00 

South  Bend,  Ind . 

.  24.00 . 

.  151.62 

Terre  Haute,  Ind  . 

.  19.00 

Bloomington,  Ill . 

.  25.00 . 

. 06 . 

.  100.00  ' 

Chicago,  Ill . 

.  16.00 . 

. 08 . 

.  155.50 

Moline,  Ill . 

.  24.00 . 

. 08 . 

.  120.00 

Peoria,  Ill . 

. 06 . 

.  89.20 

Green  Bay,  Wis . 

.  24.00 . 

. 06 . 

........  155.00 

Milwaukee,  Wis . 

.  20.00 . 

. 07 . 

.  175.00 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  ... 

.  22.00 

Minneapolis,  Minn . 

.  24.00 . 

. 08 . 

.  125.00 

St.  Paul,  Minn . 

.  24.00 . 

. 08 . 

.  125.00 

Davenport,  Iowa  . 

.  25.00 . 

. 05 

Des  Moines,  Iowa . 

.  34.50 . 

. 12 . 

.  120.00 

Sioux  City,  Iowa  . 

.  21.00 . 

.  123.75 

St.  Louis,  Mo . 

.  20.00 . 

. 075 . 

.  115.00 

Lincoln,  Neb . 

.  21.00 . 

. 08 . 

.  95.00ft 

Denver,  Colo . . . 

.  19.50 . 

. 09 . 

.  100.00 

Butte,  Mont . . 

. .  16.00 

Los  Angeles,  Cal . 

. .  13.50 . 

. 05 . 

.  100. 00§ 

San  Diego,  Cal . 

.  18.50$.. 

. 09 . 

.  92.50§ 

San  Francisco,  Cal . 

.  17.50 . 

. 065 . 

.  80.00 

Portland,  Ore.  . . 

.  24.00 . 

.  115.00 

Seattle,  Wash . . . 

.  20.00  .. 

. 07 . 

.  115.00 

Winnipeg,  Man . 

.  20.00 . 

■j  -|  ** 

.  115.00 

Toronto,  Ont . 

.........  18.00 . 

. 07 

Halifax,  N.  S . 

.  19.50 

Quebec,  Que . . 

.  18.50 . 

*1 

. 06 

‘Hartford,  sold  by  mfrs.»only;  Houston,  mfrs.  price. 

tPlus  drayage;  $35  in  small  lots;  Toledo,  $32.50  in  small  lots. 

JCarlot  rate,  San  Diego. 

((Erie,  drain  tile,  per  C. 

i'Boston,  hollow  bldg,  tile,  per  ton. 

££Houston,  carload  prices  on  car. 

liC'incinnati,  hollow  bldg,  tile,  f.  o.  b.  cars  5%  discount  10th  of 
month  following  shipment;  Detroit,  2x12x12  price;  Tampa,  size 
8x12x12. 

ttDincoln,  all  prices  based  on  foreign  hollow  bldg,  tile;  new 
price  on  local  tile. 

“Winnipeg,  drain  tile,  subject  to  5%  discount  if  paid  by  15th. 
§Los  Angeles,  Heath  tile;  San  Diego,  sizes  4x12x12  and  6x12x12. 
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The  SUPERINTENDENT 

Helpful  Hints  for  Practical  Men 
Whose  Problem  is  Maximum 
Production  With  Minimum  Cost  < 


Purchase  Supplies  and  Repair  Parts  Now 

It  is  always  a  good  plan  to  have  on  hand  extra  repair 
parts  for  plant  equipment.  Substitute  parts  at  hand  save 
considerable  time  and  money  when  a  breakdown  occurs  and 
breakdowns  do  occur  all  too  frequently.  Many  days  have 
been  lost  to  clay  plants  because  a  machine  part  broke  and 
it  became  necessary  to  send  to  the  manufacturers  for  a  re¬ 
pair  part.  This  usually  takes  considerable  time,  and  if  the 
machine  that  is  shut  down  because  of  the  broken  part  is  an 
essential  one  in  the  production  of  ware,  considerable  loss  in 
money  results  due  to  lack  of  production  and  idle  men. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  almost  impossible  to  secure  re¬ 
pair  parts  for  some  equipment  except  after  a  long  wait. 
Shortage  of  raw  materials,  labor  shortage  and  transporta¬ 
tion  congestion  all  contribute  to  the  inability  to  obtain  sub¬ 
stitute  parts  for  machinery.  Hence,  it  is  especially  advisable 
in  view  of  increased  freight  rates  and  the  anticipated  further 
complications  in  the  transportation  situation  to  anticipate  all 
requirements  for  repair  parts  and  supplies  at  this  time. 

St 

Distributing  Coal  to  Kiln  Furnaces 

How  to  distribute  coal  from  the  storage  bins  or  piles  to  the 
kiln  furnaces  is  a  perplexing  problem  to  many  clay  manufac¬ 
turers.  There  are  a  large  number  of  different  systems  in  use 
and  much  depends  upon  the  individual  plant  conditions  as  to 
which  is  the  best  and  most  efficient.  We  will  not  go  into  any 
discussion  on  distribution  systems  that  are  used  on  clay  plants 
but  will  call  attention  to  a  plan  which  has  been  worked  out  on 
the  plant  of  the  Belden  Brick  Co.,  at  Canton,  Ohio. 

The  coal  when  received  at  this  factory  is  unloaded  and 
placed  in  a  large  storage  bin  by  means  of  the  installed  system 
by  the  Gabon  Iron  Works  &  Manufacturing  Co.  An  industrial 


railway  track  was  built  to  run  along  the  front  of  the  row  of 
kilns  and  up  to  the  side  of  the  storage  bin.  In  the  aisles 
formed  by  the  kilns  is  another  narrow  gauge  track  which  is 


Truck,  Car  and  Elevated  Tracks  Running  Along  Length  of 

Rectangular  Kilns. 


supported  on  brick  piers  and  thus  elevated  to  a  distance  of 
approximately  two  and  one-half  feet  above  ground.  These 
tracks  run  along  the  entire  length  of  the  kilns. 

The  coal  is  loaded  into  a  small  car  which  is  placed  upon  a 
truck  operating  on  the  tracks  running  in  front  of  the  kilns 
and  leading  to  the  storage  bin.  This  truck  is  then  pushed  to 
any  one  of  the  tracks  running  along  the  length  of  the  kilns 
which  are  perpendicular  to  the  other  track.  The  small  car  is 
then  pushed  directly  on  to  the  trestle  tracks  and  dumped  at 
any  point  desired.  The  body  of  the  car  may  be  turned  in  any 
direction  and  dumped  wherever  it  is  desired. 
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Possibility  of  Faster  Watersmoking 

Altho  caution  has  been  given  to  the  danger  of  too  rapid  watersmoking  and  the  difficulties  pointed  out 
that  may  arise  from  too  swift  firing  during  this  period,  in  burning,  the  general  tendency  among  clay 
producers  and  superintendents  has  been  to  be  over-cautious  with  regard  to  fast  watersmoking.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  that  many  have  gone  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  and  too  frequently  too  much  time  is  wasted 
in  getting  the  watersmoking  started.  This  fact  was  pointed  out  by  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration 
who  found  upon  investigation,  that  a  large  number  of  clay  factories  were  losing  from  two  to  four  days 
time  because  of  watersmoking  too  long. 

That  watersmoking  is  carried  on  too  slowly  due  to  over-cautiousness  or  ignorance  of  proper  kiln  firing 
procedure  has  also  been  indicated  by  the  example  of  three  factories,  two  of  which  installed  a  force  draft 
system  of  burning  and  the  other,  furnace  gas  producers  on  the  kiln  fire  boxes.  In  the  case  of  the  former 
only  a  few  of  the  kilns  were  at  first  equipped  to  burn  with  forced  draft.  In  both  instances  a  considerable 
saving  of  time  in  burning  was  made  over  the  period  formerly  required.  Also,  in  each  instance  the  firemen 
upon  noticing  the  remarkable  results  obtained  from  forced  draft  firing,  attempted  to  try  speeding  up 
the  burning  in  the  kilns  not  equipped  with  forced  draft.  Their  experiments  showed  that  the  ordinary  kiln 
on  the  plant  could  be  fired  faster  with  safety  than  was  formerly  thought  possible  and  hence  the  firing  of 
these  kilns  is  now  completed  in  less  time  than  was  formerly  thought  necessary. 

In  the  case  of  the  furnace  gas  producer,  the  experience  was  much  the  same  as  in  the  two  instances  just 
related.  However,  it  should  be  understood  that  in  none  of  these  instances  was  the  time  of  burning  in  the 
kilns  cut  down  as  much  as  in  the  kilns  where  the  forced  draft  system  or  the  furnace  gas  producer  was 
installed.  Nevertheless,  a  considerable  saving  in  time  of  burning  was  made  on  the  ordinary  kilns  by  simply 
speeding  up  the  firing.  These  examples  show  the  possibilities  that  other  manufacturers  have  in  saving 
lime  in  burning  if  they  will  but  make  the  effort  to  try  to  speed  up  on  burning,  watersmoking  included. 
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BRICK  AND  CLAY  RECORD 


July  27,  1920 


THE  SCOOP  CONVEYOR 


OVER  2000  USERS 


FOR  STORING«°  RECLAIMING. 
LOADING  and  UNLOADING 
CARS.TRUCKS  and  WAGONS 
DOES  THE  WORK  OF 
FROM  6  TO  12  MEN 

AND  KEEPS  EQUIPMENT  MOVING 

WRITE  FOR  LITERATURE 


PORTABLE  MACHINERY  CO., PASSAIC  N.J. 


BURN  ANY  COAL 

Never  mind  the  quality;  put  it  up  to 

CANTON  Rocking  and  Dumping  Grates 


to  take  care  of  it.  Thereby  they  will  also  take  care  of  your 
pocketbook. 

Smooth,  even  surface  that  will  not  warp. 

No  complicated  parts.  Easily  installed  in  any  furnace  by  any 
mechanic.  Send  for  descriptive  literature. 

For  Boiler  and  Kiln  Grates 


Southern  Offices, 

829  Trust  Co.  of  Ga.  Bldg., 
Atlanta,  Ga. 


CANTON  GRATE 
COMPANY 

1706  Woodland  Avenue, 
Canton,  Ohio 


THERMO-ELEC 
RESISTANCE  l 

indicating  and  recording 

INDUSTRIAL  PUR 


THWING  INSTRUMENT  COMPANY 
3347  Lancaster  Avenue  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Economy  versus  Cheapness 

Diamond  T  for  fifteen  consecutive 
years  has  maintained  a  definite 
transportation  standard.  The  stand¬ 
ard  has  been,  and  is,  not  low  price, 

but  lowest  final  cost. 

Constant  adherence  to  that  ideal  ex¬ 
plains  the  lasting  satisfaction  of 
Diamond  T  ownership. 

Diamond  T  Motor  Car  Co. 

4561  West  26th  St.  Chicago,  Ill. 


IN  the  WAKE 

of  the  NEWS 

Being  Brief  Mention  of  a  Host 
of  Interesting  Happenings  in  the 
Varied  Fields  of  Clayworking 


Confers  with  Face  Brick  Men  in  Pittsburgh 

John  D.  Martin,  superintendent  of  the  Straitsville  (Ohio) 
Impervious  Brick  Co.  went  to  Pittsburgh  recently  to  participate 
in  the  conference  of  face  brick  manufacturers. 

Inspects  Company  Plant  at  Groveport 

Salesmanager  W.  T.  Matthews,  of  the  Claycraft  Brick  Co., 
of  Columbus,  Ohio,  inspected  the  Groveport  plant  of  the  com¬ 
pany  about  the  middle  of  July.  The  plant  is  being  operated 
on  full  time  as  are  the  other  plants  of  the  company. 

Superintendents  Change  Locations 

D.  T.  Bunting,  formerly  superintendent  for  the  Bloom¬ 
field  (Ind.)  Brick  Co.,  is  now  in  Veedersburg,  Ind.,  to  assume 
the  superntendency  of  the  brick  plant  there.  D.  W.  Lowe,  of 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  succeeds  Mr.  Bunting  at  the  Bloomfield  plant. 

Whittemore  Engages  With  Engineering  Co. 

J.  O.  Whittemore,  formerly  head  of  the  department  of 
ceramics  at  the  Iowa  State  College  at  Ames,  has  taken  a  posi¬ 
tion  with  the  Claude  Smith  Engineering  Co.,  and  will  assist 
in  the  installation  of  the  new  kilns  for  the  Smith  Brick  Co., 
at  Sheffield,  Iowa. 

Visiting  European  Countries 

Wm.  Schlake,  president  of  the  Illinois  Brick  Co.,  and  of 
the  Common  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  America,  is 
again  making  a  business  trip  to  European  countries.  He 
sailed  on  Juno  23  for  England  and  will  visit  Germany  be¬ 
fore  returning  to  the  United  States,  the  latter  part  of  August. 

Reports  Much  Construction  in  Progress 

Jno.  Stoner,  president  of  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Clay  Prod¬ 
ucts  Co.,  spent  several  days  in  Columbus  recently  calling  on 
Salesmanager  Baker  of  the  Hocking  Valley  Products  Co.  He 
reports  conditions  in  Cincinnati  rather  quiet,  with  a  lot  of 
construction  work  in  progress. 

Inspecting  German  Clay  Plants 

According  to  a  postal  card  received  at  the  offices  of  Brick 
and  Clay  Record  from  R.  H.  Minton,  who  is  connected  with 
the  General  Ceramics  Co.,  of  Metuchen,  N.  J.,  and  who  is 
president  of  the  American  Ceramic  Society,  he  is  now  in 
Germany  inspecting  clay  plants.  Mr.  Minton  writes  that  he 
is  on  a  four  weeks’  trip  which  will  include  the  cities  of  Bres¬ 
lau,  Essen,  Cologne,  Drusseldorf,  Leipzig,  Dresden,  Meissen, 
Berlin  and  other  cities. 

Attend  A.  F.  B.  A.  Sectional  Meeting 

Robert  Taylor,  Jr.,  resident  manager  of  the  Hocking  Valley 
Products  Co.,  and  David  Lehman,  assistant  manager  of  the 
Ironclay  Brick  Co.,  both  of  Columbus,  attended  a  conference 
of  the  buff  and  gray  section  of  the  American  Face  Brick  As- 
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sociation.  After  talking  over  the  situation  it  was  believed 
that  there  will  he  a  good  demand  for  brick  in  the  fall,  and 
all  of  the  factories  are  going  ahead  with  production  at  a  good 
rate. 

Frank  I.  Ringer  Dies  on  Coast 

Clay  products  manufacturers  of  Nebraska  will  feel  with 
great  sorrow'  the  loss  of  Frank  I.  Ringer,  thru  death.  For 
the  past  several  years  Mr.  Ringer  has  been  the  energetic  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer  of  the  Nebraska  Brick  and  Tile  Association, 
with  headquarters  in  Lincoln.  Mr.  Ringer  thru  his  command¬ 
ing  personality  has  been  the  chief  factor  in  the  organization  of 
a  strong  state  association  in  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Ringer  died  on  the  Coast,  Sunday  July  18,  and  funeral 
services  were  held  from  the  First  Christian  Church,  Lincoln, 
Nebr.,  on  Sunday,  July  25. 

Marker  Investigates  Road  Building  in  West 

J.  R.  Marker,  chief  engineer  of  the  Ohio  Paving  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association,  has  returned  from  San  Francisco, 
where  he  was  a  delegate  at  the  Democratic  National  Conven¬ 
tion,  which  nominated  Governor  Cox  of  Ohio.  He  did  not 
return  with  the  main  party,  but  took  a  few  weeks  off  to  visit 
friends  and  investigate  road  building  conditions  in  the  West. 

Governor  Cox  is  a  great  booster  of  brick  roads,  according 
to  Mr.  Marker.  There  is  a  brick  road  past  his  country  resi¬ 
dence  on  the  Cincinnati  Pike  outside  of  Dayton  and  also  a 
brick  road  past  his  birthplace  at  Jacksonburg,  in  Butler  County, 
which  was  recently  purchased  by  him. 


Built  More  Drying  Sheds 

Additional  drying  sheds  have  been  built  at  the  Jenkins  Brick 
Co.’s  plant,  Montgomery,  Ala.  The  demand  for  drain  tile  is 
not  very  general  now,  altho  large  land  owners  are  now  buy¬ 
ing. 

Building  Brick  Plant  at  Standard  City 

Calvin  Forester  is  putting  in  a  brick  plant  at  Standard  City, 
Calif.  Qay  in  the  vicinity  has  been  examined  by  experts,  who 
pronounce  it  suitable  for  brickmaking.  With  the  equipment 
Mr.  Forester  is  installing  he  expects  to  be  able  to  turn  out 
60,000  brick  per  day.  It  is  understood  orders  are  already  on 
file  to  keep  the  plant  going  for  some  time,  among  them  a  large 
order  from  the  Standard  Lumber  Co.  of  the  same  city. 


Will  Make  Brick  Half  Regular  Size 

The  S.  P.  Brick  Co.,  of  Exeter,  Calif.,  whose  plant  is  one 
of  the  oldest  industrial  plants  in  that  city,  has  been  running 
to  full  capacity  for  some  time,  turning  out  an  average  output 
of  40,000  brick  per  day.  As  soon  as  new  molds  can  be  ob¬ 
tained,  the  company  plans  to  make  brick  half  the  regular  size. 
Under  the  new  arrangement,  it  is  intended  the  same  number 
of  brick  w'ill  be  made  per  day,  but  the  men  will  be  employed 
fewrer  hours. 


Make  Adobe  Brick  by  Machinery 

The  manufacture  of  adobe  brick  by  machinery  has  been 
inaugurated  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  with  the  starting  of  a  plant 
for  that  purpose  at  95th  and  South  Main  streets.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  production  of  adobe  brick  on  a  more  extensive 
scale  than  has  heretofore  been  done  by  hand,  will  give  impetus 
to  the  use  of  this  class  of  material  in  the  construction  of 
bungalows  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state.  These  machine- 
made  adobes  are  being  made  3x12x18,  providing  for  a  12-inch 
wall.  It  is  also  planned  to  make  narrower  adobes  for  parti¬ 
tion  walls. 


DUPLICATE  GOOD  RESULTS 


•**•«  tmttm 


BRISTOL’S 

«  1  ML  WKC. 

Recording  Pyrometers 


make  a  continuous  record  of  kiln 
temperatures,  which  enables  you  to 
repeat  the  process  if  it  is  successful, 
otherwise  you  know  where  to  make 
corrections  in  the  method  and  can 
make  good  in  spite  of  previous  errors. 
Get  the  same  good  results  every  time 
with  the  aid  of  Bristol’s.  - 

Bulletin  AE-274  tells  about 
Bristol’s  Pyrometers 


THE  BRISTOL  COMPANY,  Waterbury,  Conn. 


Stanley  Solid  Woven 
Cotton  Belting 

Transmission -Elevating -Conveying 

Ideally  adapted  to  brick  and  clay 
plant  requirements.  Clings  to  pulleys. 
Absorbs  no  moisture  from  damp  ma¬ 
terials.  Immune  to  dust,  grit,  oil,  heat 
and  acid.  Has  no  plies,  laps  or 
stitches.  Order  a  trial  length  now. 


STANLEY 

P&LTip 


frOClO  WOVIH  COTTO# 

MADE  IM  SCOTLAND 


Stanley  Belting  Corporation 


34  So.  Clinton  St. 
CHICAGO 


Easy,  Cool  Bearings 

Nonpareil  Anti-Friction  Metal  is  particularly 
helpful  on  heavy  bearings  in  brick  and  clay 
plants,  on  motors,  cars,  and  on  all  bearings  that 
are  apt  to  develop  friction  and  heat.  More 
power.  Less  shrinkage  and  less  oil.  No  more 
hot  journals. 

Nonpareil  has  been  easing  the  load  on  bearings 
since  1885.  Trial  order  solicited. 

THEODORE  HIERTZ  METAL  COMPANY 

8011  Alaska  Avenue  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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Produced  in  the  form  of 
brick,  block,  powder 
and  cements. 


Protect  Your  Kilns 

from  heat  losses  and  you  will  in¬ 
crease  their  efficiency  and  output. 

Blfe&gEL 

insulation  will  keep  the  heat  in  the  kilns,  making 
it  possible  to  obtain  greater  temperature  uniformity 
and  reduce  spoilage  due  to  uneven  burning.  Ask 
for  Bulletin  R-71. 


CELITE  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 


New  York,  II  Broadway. Chicago,  Monadnock  Bldg. 
Pittsburgh,  Oliver  Bldg.Phlladelphia,  Liberty 
St.  Louis,  Syndicate  Bldg. 

Trust  Bldg.  Detroit,  Book  Bldg. 


Los  Angeles,  Van  Nuys 
Bldg. 

Cleveland,  Guardian  Bldg. 
San  Francisco,  Monadnock 
Bldg. 


SAUERMAN 

Dragline— Cableway—  Excavator 


Digs,  Conveys  and  Dumps  in  one 
operation. 

Cuts  labor  and  digging  costs  to  a 


minimum. 

We  will  gladly  send  you  complete 
data  for  the  asking. 


DOUBLE  DRUM  ENGINE 
ABOILER  MOUNTED 
ON  MOVABLE  TOWER 


SAUERMAN  BROS. 

316  S.DearbornSt. .CHICAGO 


BANDS,  DOORS, 
GRATES  and  FITTINGS 

■  FOR  | 

BRICK  KILNS 


TRI-STATE  ENGINEERING  COMPANY 

Zanesville,  Ohio 


THE 

EAGLE 

DRY 

PAN 

Write  for  Prices 


EAGLE  IRONWORKS  DESiowa*E’" 


Move  to  Industrialize  Section  of  City 

The  Southwestern  Brick  Co.,  of  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  together 
with  certain  other  property  owners  of  the  section  of  land  west 
of  the  Pacific  Electric  tracks  at  Willowville,  have  taken  steps  to 
have  this  section  declared  out  of  the  residential  zone,  as  set 
forth  by  an  ordinance  recently  passed  by  the  County  board  of 
supervisors.  The  brick  company  claims  there  is  a  large  deposit 
of  clay  in  this  vicinity  suitable  for  brickmaking,  and,  further¬ 
more  points  out  that  the  land  is  partly  inundated  by  water,  ren¬ 
dering  it  unfit  for  residental  purposes.  Strong  opposition  has 
been  met  with,  however,  against  the  move  to  industrialize  any 
section  of  the  district  now  protected  by  ordinance. 

Building  Totals  Reach  High  Figure 

Considering  the  difficulties  which  have  confronted  the  build¬ 
ing  interests  of  San  Francisco  for  the  past  many  months,  in  the 
way  of  scarcity  of  labor,  high  costs,  inability  of  the  material 
people  to  make  deliveries  promptly  at  all  times,  etc.,  building 
totals  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  reached  a  surprisingly 
high  figure  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  brick  manufacturers 
and  dealers.  The  city  building  department  reports  work 
amounting  to  $20,234,630  during  the  first  half  of  1920,  which 
is  an  increase  of  $14,378,350,  or  nearly  four  times  the  building 
operations  for  the  same  period  of  1919,  when  the  total  amount¬ 
ed  to  $5,856,270.  However,  tho  the  total  is  comparatively 
large,  it  is  pointed  out  that  construction  work  has  not  been 
in  keeping  with  the  needs  of  the  city  for  new  structures.  The 
brick  people  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  they  have  been  con¬ 
stantly  behind  on  orders,  which  had  they  been  able  to  fill 
promptly,  would  undoubtedly  have  speeded  up  the  starting  of 
many  more  brick  buildings  before  this.  Of  the  total  for  June 
building  ($4,992,387),  which  was  one  of  the  biggest  months 
so  far  this  year,  $2,279,702,  or  nearly  half,  represented  private 
brick  and  concrete  buildings. 

For  the  last  half  of  the  year,  building  operations  promise 
to  be  equally  active  in  this  vicinity,  providing  deliveries  can 
be  made  on  materials  and  the  work  in  sight  consummated.  Of 
the  plans  now  in  the  architects’  offices,  several  large  projects 
call  for  brick  construction. 

A.  P.  Hamberg,  in  the  Hewes  Building,  this  city,  is  prepar¬ 
ing  plans  for  a  brick  and  steel  motion  picture  studio,  to  be 
erected  in  San  Mateo,  south  of  San  Francisco,  for  the  Golden 
Gate  Cinema  Studios,  Inc.  It  is  planned  to  erect  five  buildings, 
80  by  120  feet  each  and  35  feet  high.  Approximately  $1,000,000 
will  be  spent  on  the  project. 

W.  R.  Campbell,  of  Sacramento,  submitted  the  lowest  bid 
at  $29,450  to  the  Town  Trustees  of  Lincoln  for  the  two- 
story  hollow  tile  civil  auditorium  to  be  erected  in  that  city. 

Bids  have  been  called  for  the  four-story  brick  and  concrete 
club  building  for  the  Chinese  Native  Sons  in  Stockton  street, 
between  Washington  and  Jackson,  San  Francisco.  Construc¬ 
tion  is  estimated  at  $60,000. 

In  Oakland,  Calif.,  plans  are  being  prepared  for  a  three- 
story  and  basement  brick  apartment  house  to  be  erected  in 
Telegraph  avenue,  near  Fortieth  street.  The  building  will 
contain  thirty  three-room  apartments,  covering  an  area  of  145 
by  150  feet,  and  will  cost  $100,000. 

The  California  Packing  Corporation  of  San  Francisco  has 
let  the  contract  for  the  construction  of  a  two-story  brick  ware¬ 
house  in  Sacramento,  which  will  cost  $28,350. 

Inspect  Fort  Collins  Plant 

Fifteen  business  men  inspected  the  plant  of  the  Fort  Collins 
(Colo.)  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  July  7,  being  highly  pleased  with  the 
work  being  done  by  this  new  industrial  concern.  The  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  company,  which  has  started  up  this  year,  is  ex¬ 
pected  by  its  owners  to  expand  considerably  within  the  next 
few  months  and  new  equipment  in  the  plant  will  greatly 
increase  its  capacity. 
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•  Not  Enough  Bricklayers  to  Lay  up  Brick 

The  Milledgeville  (Ga.)  Brick  Works  Co.  is  adding  130 
feet  to  its  kiln.  President  J.  W.  McMillan  reports  that  busi¬ 
ness  is  good  but  that  “so  many  new  plants  are  being  built  and 
so  many  old  plants  are  adding  to  their  capacity  that  ere  long 
so  many  brick  will  be  made  that  there  will  not  be  bricklayers 
enough  in  Georgia  to  lay  up  the  brick.” 

Contract  Let  for  New  Bulb  Works 

The  Western  Brick  Co.,  Danville,  Ill.,  will  furnish  all  the 
brick  for  the  new  bulb  works  of  the  Edison  Co.  at  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.  The  new  building  will  be  of  the  most  modern  type,  the 
estimated  cost  being  $400,000. 

Machinery  All  in  Good  Repair  Now 

The  Beaverville  (Ill.)  Brick  &  Tile  Co.  has  installed  a  new 
pugmill  at  its  plant  and  put  all  the  old  machinery  in  good 
repair.  They  are  experiencing  a  good  demand  for  their  prod¬ 
ucts  at  the  present  time. 

Illinois  Concern  Opens  Office  in  Chicago 

H.  D.  Conkey  &  Co.,  of  Mendota,  Ill.,  who  has  several 
sand  and  gravel  plants  near  Chicago,  and  who  manufactures 
brick  and  tile,  has  recently  opened  a  sales  office  in  Chicago, 
in  Room  1114,  Chamber  of  Commerce  Buidling.  This  is 
the  first  time  that  this  concern  has  entered  into  the  Chicago 
market.  F.  L.  Higgins,  who  is  district  sales  manager  in 
charge  of  this  office,  reports  that  besides  sand  and  gravel, 
hollow  building  tile,  face  brick,  and  other  clay  products 
will  be  handled. 

u,.  SI 

Kankakee  Brick  Concern  Pays  Bonus 

Employes  of  the.  Kankakee  (Ill.)  Tile  &  Brick  Co.  have  just 
received  payment  totaling  $1,200,  representing  their  shares  in 
a  profit-sharing  plan  being  used  by  that  company.  Payments 
have  been  made  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  year,  on  a 
plan  whereby  the  production  of  the  plant  and  the  wages  earned 
by  the  men  are  used  as  a  joint  basis  for  reckoning  bonuses. 
A  certain  production  is  set  as  a  standard,  and  whenever  that 
figure  is  exceeded,  the  employes  participating  are  entitled  to 
bonus  payments.  According  to  an  official  of  the  company, 
the  bonus  system  is  working  out  well,  both  from  the  standpoint 
of  satisfaction  of  the  men  and  of  securing  cooperation  to  keep 
production  on  a  normal  basis. 

To  Manufacture  Shale  Products 

The  Roberts  Clay  Co.,  of  Clay  City,  Ind.,  capital  $15,000, 
Benjamin  F.  Roberts,  president,  is  planning  to  manufacture 
shale  products. 

Anticipate  Good  Sale  of  Drain  Tile 

The  Albion  (Ind.)  Tile  Factory,  Fred  Landgraff  manager, 
writes :  “Market  conditions  for  our  tile  have  been  fairly  good 
this  year  so  far,  but  not  as  good  as  the  spring  of  1919.  If  we 
have  an  open  winter  coming  we  have  hopes  of  getting  rid  of 
our  entire  stock.  We  expect  to  get  rid  of  40,000  feet  of  4-inch 
tile  at  home  if  the  winter  and  spring  is  favorable  for  ditching. 
We  do  not  aim  to  ship  tile  on  account  of  freight  conditions.” 


Wabash  Clay  Co.  Formed 

Charles  T.  Evans,  of  Newport,  Ind.,  and  Bert  Thompson, 
of  Dana,  became  the  sole  owners  of  the  46-acre  tract  and 
equipment  of  the  Hoosier  Products  Co.,  west  of  Hillsdale,  Ind., 
when  they  purchased  the  interest  of  Dr.  D.  S.  Strong,  one  of 
the  three  stockholders  who  bought  the  property  when  it  was 


Leschen  Wire  Rope  Tramways 


The  efficiency  of  the  Leschen  Aerial 
Wire  Rope  Tramways  for  handling 
materials  has  been  demonstrated  by 
the  actual  operation  of  many  in¬ 
stallations. 

We  have  had  many  years  of  prac¬ 
tical  experience  in  this  line  of  work, 
and  shall  be  glad  to  discuss  your 
transportation  problems  with  you. 


Established  1857 

A.  LESCHEN  &  SONS  ROPE  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  ST.  LOUIS  Denver  San  Francisco 


Simple — 
Satisfactory 


One  lever  controls  it;  one 
screw  adjusts  it- — that’s  the 
simplicity  of  operating  a 
Caldwell  Friction  Clutch. 


There  is  nothing  complex 
about  the  Caldwell.  Built 
on  exactly  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  as  your  automobile 
brake  (Raybestos-lined),  it 
transmits  all  the  power  you 
give  it  evenly  and  easily. 


Send  for  Catalogue 

W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

400  E.  Brandeis  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


FRICTION 

CLUTCHES 


RESCENT  BELT  FASTENERS 

fMake  GoodBelts  GivfBetter Service 

Crescent  Belt  Fasteners  strengthen  the  belt  at  the 
joint  instead  of  weakening  it.  No  belt  material  is 
punched  out  or  cut  away.  The  full  strength  of  the 
belt  is  sustained.  Continuous,  even  contact  insures 
maximum  power  transmission.  Tire  properly  made 
Crescent  joint  H-O-L-D-S— it  “Stays  Put". 

Write  for  new  Booklet  “W”  on  Increasing  Belting 
Efficiency. 

CRESCENT  BELT  FASTENER  CO. 

381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Canadian  Branch:  32  Front  St.,  West.  Toronto,  Canada. 


Boss  Ten  Hour  Dryer 


Dries  brick  on  the  down-draft  principle.  Result: 
50,000  absolutely  DRY  brick  in  five  tracks  in  TEN 
HOURS,  with  just  the  EXHAUST  STEAM  from  the 
engine  that  makes  the  brick. 

BOSS  SYSTEM  of  BURNING  BRICK 

Burns  brick  successfully  with  ANTHRACITE  CULM, 
LIGNITE  SLACK,  or  any  kind  of  COAL  SLACK  or 
SCREENINGS. 

Kilns  and  dryers  designed  and  built,  and  all  kinds 
of  drying  and  burning  problems  solved. 


J.  C.  Boss  Engineering  Co. 

Elkhart,  Indiana 
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sold  at  receiver’s  sale.  The  name  of  the  new  company  will  be 
Wabash  Clay  Co.  C.  T.  Evans  will  take  active  charge  of  the 
plant. 

Will  Install  Dryer  and  Pulverizer 

Krick,  Tyndall  &  Co.,  Decatur,  Ind.,  contemplates  installing, 
within  the  next  few  weeks,  a  large  rotary  dryer  and  pulverizer, 
two  more  pugmills,  screens,  and  a  complete  new  clay  prepara¬ 
tion  equipment,  at  its  plant.  The  demand  for  the  company’s 
products  is  good,  but  owing  to  the  coal  situation  the  supply 
is  only  about  60  per  cent,  of  normal,  and  the  rapid  increase 
in  the  price  of  coal  has  caused  tile  to  sell  at  a  low  price.  Car 
service  has  been  very  poor. 

Installed 

“Market  conditions  are  all  that  could  be  desired,”  writes  the 
DeSoto  (Iowa)  Brick  &  Tile  Works.  The  company  has  re¬ 
cently  installed  a  furnace  heat  dryer  at  its  plant. 

DeSoto  Plant  Changed  Hands 

The  DeSota  (Iowa)  Brick  &  Tile  Works  has  passed  into 
the  hands  of  L.  E.  and  George  A.  McCorkle.  George  A. 
McCorkle  recently  bought  the  Herdlika  interests  in  the  plant. 
L.  E.  McCorkle  will  be  in  active  charge. 

Built  25  New  Tunnels 

The  Kalona  (Iowa)  Clay  Co.  has  recently  completed  the 
installation  of  twenty-five  new  tunnels.  This  will  give  the 
plant  thirty-seven  tunnels.  A  large  shale  storage  shed  is  also 
being  erected  and  a  new  dry  pan. 

Labor  Plentiful  in  Iowa 

The  labor  situation  in  the  Iowa  territory  continues  in  about 
the  same  condition  it  has  for  the  past  month.  Labor  agita¬ 
tors  are  making  the  claims  that  every  clay  plant  in  the  state 
is  to  be  made  closed  shop,  but  in  Ft.  Dodge  and  Ottumwa, 
where  there  has  been  the  most  trouble,  the  plants  are  still 
operating  as  open  shops.  All  but  three  plants  at  Ft.  Dodge 
are  operating,  altho  the  output  has  been  curtailed. 

Generally  thruout  the  state  labor  is  reported  as  being  plenti¬ 
ful  with  wages  holding  firm,  or  with  a  tendency  to  advance. 

Added  Six  New  Kilns 

Six  new  30-ft.  kilns  have  been  added  to  the  plant  of  the 
Sheffield  (Iowa)  Brick  &  Tile  Co. 


Unloading  50  Tons  in  50  Minutes 

That  is  the  proud  record  the  “COLUMBUS”  is 
making  for  its  hundreds  of  owners. 

It  loads,  or  unloads,  with  equal  efficiency  any 
loose,  hard-to-handle  materials  for  3c  per  ton. 

Simple  to  install.  Safeguarded  in  every  way  to 
guarantee  long  service.  That’s  why  it  carries 
the  universal  seal  of  approval  of  all  its  buyers. 

Whatever  your  loading,  unloading  or  conveying 
problems  may  be,  the  way  to  be  sure  of  solving 
them  correctly,  lastingly,  and  with  economy  is  to 
buy  a  “COLUMBUS”. 

The  Columbus  Conveyor  Co. 

Columbus,  Ohio 


It  Makes  No  Difference 
What  Your  Requirements 
May  Be  —  We  Have  the 
Car  for  Your  Needs 

Dryer  cars  of  any  size  or  type.  Transfer 
cars,  turntables,  wheel  barrows,  wheels. 

Send  us  your  requirements  and  let  us 
figure  for  you.  No  obligation  whatever. 

PETTIGREW  FOUNDRY  COMPANY 

HARVEY,  ILLINOIS 


a  Furnace  Heat  Dryer 


ONE  MAN  DIGGER 

for  the  CLAY  and  TILE  PLANT  PIT 

Designed  especially  to  handle  material  for  the  average 
brick  or  tile  plant. 

iM'iiwiniitiiiMiiimuiimmiiiMmiiuMmiwitiiiiimuKimiiiiuiiiimimMiuiiii' 

Dependable,  efficient,  eco¬ 
nomical — oil  engine  operated 

miiiimuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiMiiiiiuiiiiiKiimtiiimiitiiiiittiiiiimiiiiiimMi 

LOW  IN  PRICE— WILL  SAVE  ENOUGH  IN  LABOR 
TO  PAY  FOR  ITSELF. 

Write  for  complete  data 

BAY  CITY  DREDGE  WORKS 

I. 

2619  Center  Avenue  ::  Bay  City,  Michigan 


The  New  and  Modern  Plant  of  the  Sheffield  (la.)  Brick  & 

Tile  Co. 
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Will  Install  New  Tunnel  Dry  ers 

Among  the  Iowa  plants  which  are  now  making  improve¬ 
ments  are  the  Crawfordsville  (la.)  Brick  &  Tile  Works  and 
the  J.  E.  Pierce  plant,  at  Winfield.  Both  plants  have  prepara¬ 
tions  made  for  new  tunnel  dryers.  They  have  been  investigat¬ 
ing  the  radiated  heat  type  of  dryers. 

Tile  Demand  Slack  at  Present 

Just  at  the  present  the  demand  for  building  tile  in  the  Iowa 
territory  seems  to  be  temporarily  lighter,  but  the  excellent  pros¬ 
pects  which  the  state  has  for  bumper  crops  of  corn  and  small 
grains  leads  the  producers  to  think  that  by  early  fall  the  de¬ 
mand  for  building  tile  will  pick  up  materially. 

Install  Pyrometers  at  Rockford  Plant 

1  he  Rockford  (Iowa)  Brick  &  Tile  Co.  have  installed  re¬ 
cently  new  pyrometers  for  recording  their  heat  temperatures, 
and  have  purchased  a  new  clay  planer  which  is  to  be  installed 
this  month.  They  write:  “The  demand  for  both  drain  tile 
and  hollow  building  tile  is  very  good.  The  high  price  of  Iowa 
land  makes  it  imperative  that  all  waste  land  be  reclaimed  by 
tiling.  Association  work  by  Iowa  manufacturers  and  the  Hol¬ 
low  Building  Tile  Association  has  created  a  great  demand 
for  hollow  tile  in  Iowa  farm  buildings.” 

Will  Enlarge  and  Remodel  Plant 

Plans  are  under  way  for  the  enlargement  and  remodeling 
of  the  plant  of  the  Paola  (Kans.)  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  which  is 
to  take  on  the  manufacture  of  silo  tile.  A.  R.  Batley,  of 
Lawrence,  Kans.,  recently  purchased  this  plant.  Associated 
with  him  are  his  son,  Wm.  H.  Batley,  and  grandson,  Alex  R. 
Batley,  Jr.,  of  Pittsburg,  Kans.  The  plant  was  formerly  owned 
by  K.  W.  Klose,  of  Seneca,  Kans. 


Erie  Shovel 
owned  by 
Jackson- 
Bangor  Slate 
Co.,  Pen  Ar- 
gyl,  Pa. 


During  the  past  year 
we  have  moved  approxi¬ 
mately  50,000  cu.  yds.  of 
slate  shale  with  our  ERIE 
Shovel.  It  is  a  wonderful 
machine,  ideal  for  our 
work,  as  it  is  easily  moved. 
We  find  it  very  economical  and 
inexpensive.  We  are  very  much 


Serves  as 
Steam-Shovel 
or  Crane 
(Clamshell) 


pleased  with  our  investment.”  N.  M 
Male,  Sec’y,  JACKSON-BANGOR  SLATE  CO 
Pen  Argyl,  Pa. 

The  Erie  Shovel  is  easy  to  operate.  Very  speedy. 
Built  with  extra  strength  all  the  way  through.  Gives 
steady  service  in  hard  shale. 

Let  us  send  you  full  details  about  the  Erie  Shovel, 
and  what  it  will  do.  Write  for  Bulletin  B. 

BALL  ENGINE  CO.,  Erie,  Pa. 

Builders  of  Erie  Steam  Shovels  and  Locomotive  Cranes 


Forming  Company  to  Erect  Brick  Plant 

A  new  $25,000  brick  plant  project  for  Madisonville,  Ky., 
is  being  pushed  by  Spencer  Melton  and  J.  M.  Reynolds  of 
that  city,  the  plant  to  be  located  between  Madisonville  and 
Earlington,  Ky. 

New  Kilns  Constructed 

The  Kleymeyer-Klutey  Brick  &  Tile  Works,  Henderson,  Ky., 
has  recently  erected  two  28  ft.  round  down-draft  kilns  at  its 
tile  plant  and  has  built  two  rectangular  kilns  at  the  brick  plant 
on  which  they  will  install  the  force  draft  system.  They  re¬ 
port  market  conditions  very  good  for  both  brick  and  tile. 

Granted  Charter  at  Russell,  Ky. 

At  Russell,  Ky.,  a  big  coal  handling  point  on  the  C.  &  O. 
Railroad,  opposite  Ironton,  Ohio,  the  Kentucky  Refractories 
Corporation,  capital  $750,000,  has  been  chartered  to  manufac¬ 
ture  brick,  and  has  plans  for  a  three  unit  plant,  to  be  built 
at  once.  Clyde  K.  Turley  is  manager. 

Has  Display  at  Weekly  Exhibit 

The  Southern  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  during  the 
week  of  July  19,  had  a  display  of  its  products  in  the  lobby 
of  the  Liberty  Insurance  Bank,  an  organization  which  is  fea¬ 
turing  Louisville  industries,  and  which  each  week  has  exhibits 
of  at  least  three  local  companies  on  display  at  its  office.  This 
display  was  ©f  interest  to  contractors,  builders,  dealers,  etc. 

July  Building  Permits  Light 

Building  operations  in  Kentucky  in  May  showed  a  consider¬ 
able  slump,  but  came  back  strong  in  June,  when  permits  totaled 


"We  have  been  using  at  our  two  factories  for  the  past 
year.  Barium  Carbonate  made  by  the  Rollin  Chemical 
Company.  This  material  is  used  to  prevent  scum  and  has 
proved  entirely  satisfactory." 

THE  UNITED  STATES  ROOFING  TILE  CO. 

I  5-15-18  I 

I  f 

IMPROVE  YOUR  WARE 

It  can  be  done  by  the  use  of  Rollin’s 
Barium  Carbonate  because  it  elim¬ 
inates  scum. 

Just  add  it  to  your  clay  at  the  pug  mill 
or  dry  pan  and  it  will  make  the  scum- 
producing  salts  insoluble  and  harmless 
to  your  ware. 

Write  us  now. 

Rollin  Chemical  Corp. 

Equitable  Building 
120  Broadway,  New  York  City 

nillllllllllllllUUIIIIIinilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllMIUllllOIIMIIIUIIIIIIIIIIIIIIHIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII.IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIHIMIM 
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TheMINTER  SYSTEM 

of 

Continuous  Burning  Down 
Draft  Kilns 


Speeding  up  Production  of  Face  Brick 
these  days  is  necessary  in  order  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  demand. 

Coal  is  very  scarce — Hard  to  get.  All 

indications  point  to  a  general  shortage  for  some 
time.  The  coal  you  can  get  must  be  utilized  to 
the  best  advantage. 

Would  it  pay  you  if  you  could  burn 

more  brick — a  few  million  per  year — with  the  coal 
you  can  get? 

It  can  be  accomplished  by  the  continu¬ 
ous  system  of  burning  on  your  down  draft  kilns. 
Foremost  is  the  MINTER  SYSTEM — Because  WE 
HAVE  COMPLETE  CONTROL,  guaranteeing  No. 
1  ware  production. 

Let  us  show  you  how. 


The  Flint  River  Brick  Company 

ALBANY,  GEORGIA 


over  one  million  dollars,  there  being  368  permits  issued.  How¬ 
ever,  July  permits  have  been  light,  and  there  is  very  little 
new  business  coming  out  of  any  kind.  Deliveries  are  slow 
as  manufacturers  haven't  the  cars,  and  shipments  are  making 
slow  time  at  best.  Local  jobbers  report  that  they  are  able 
to  take  care  of  all  the  stock  they  can  secure,  and  have  orders 
on  hand  that  will  take  full  shipments  for  some  time  to  come. 

Check  on  Road  Work  Felt  in  Sewer  Pipe  Line 

A.  P.  MacDonald,  of  the  P.  Bannon  Pipe  Co.,  Louisville, 
Ky.,  stated  that  the  company  was  being  held  up  materially  by 
inability  to  secure  cars,  and  that  the  check  on  road  work  would 
be  felt  in  the  sewer  pipe  division.  Mr.  MacDonald  stated  that 
new  business  was  not  coming  in  as  well  as  it  had  been,  but 
that  the  company  had  enough  old  business  in  hand  to  keep 
it  going  for  some  time  to  come.  It  is  expected  that  the  com¬ 
pany’s  new  plant  will  be  ready  to  start  operations  within 
two  weeks,  which  will  give  it  capacity  sufficient  to  catch  up 
on  many  old  orders  upon  which  it  is  behind. 

Business  Has  Been  Good  in  Louisville 

The  Progress  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  is  operat¬ 
ing  at  full  capacity,  has  a  fair  stock  on  hand,  but  orders  that 
about  equal  the  stock.  Business  has  been  good  and  prospects 
are  considered  fair. 

W.  E.  Whaley,  an  independent  local  brick  jobber,  reports 
very  heavy  orders,  altho  things  have  been  a  little  more  quiet 
during  the  past  ten  days  or  two  weeks.  However,  he  has 
enough  business  on  his  books  at  this  time  to  feel  that  he  can 
afford  to  see  things  a  little  quieter,  and  at  that  he  is  very  busy 
rounding  up  some  contracts  out  in  the  state. 

Forced  to  Close  Down  Stone  Plant 

The  R.  B.  Tyler  Co.,  jobbers  of  building  materials,  with  a 
stone  plant  at  Tuckers  Station,  sixteen  miles  from  Louisville, 
Ky.,  has  closed  down  its  stone  plant,  and  has  locked  up  for 
the  time  being,  the  haul  being  too  long  for  trucks,  and  cars 
being  unobtainable  for  stone  hauling.  R.  B.  Tyler  stated  that 
this  condition  was  affecting  road  building  and  general  build¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  affecting  other  materials  used  in  building,  as 
they  will  be  held  up  as  a  result  of  scarcity  of  sand,  gravel, 
concrete,  stone,  etc. 

Another  concern  which  has  been  feeling  the  order  is  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Pottery  Co.,  with  its  clay  mines  at  Hunting- 
burg,  Ind.  The  company  is  running  short  on  clay,  and  not 
having  much  luck  in  getting  cars  for  fresh  supplies. 

Kentuckians  Suffer  Thru  Car  Shortage 

The  refusal  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
allow  anything  but  coal  to  be  loaded  in  open  cars  is  working 
a  severe  hardship  on  some  of  the  clay  working  plants  in 
Kentucky,  which  have  heretofore  shipped  clay  from  mines  to 
plants  in  such  equipment.  At  the  same  time  box  cars  are 
scarce,  and  use  of  box  cars  for  shipping  some  commodities 
which  formerly  went  in  open  cars,  has  resulted  in  a  greater 
shortage  of  box  cars  for  shipping  out  manufactured  products. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  order  has  paralyzed  many  of  the  stone, 
sand  and  gravel  concerns,  and  others  which  depend  on  open 
cars,  and  that  this  condition  will  result  in  shortage  of  such 
lines  of  building  supplies,  which  will  have  a  tendency  to  hold 
back  building,  especially  road  work,  which  will  curtail  con¬ 
sumption  of  sewer  pipe,  tile,  brick  and  other  clay  products. 

“No  Increase,  No  Work” 

John  Livingston,  who  is  now  associated  with  his  brother, 
A.  E.  Livingston,  in  the  management  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
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Builders  Supply  Co.,  stated  that  the  brick  line  had  been  a 
little  slow,  due  largely  to  inability  to  secure  material  when 
needed,  but  that  the  house  could  sell  much  larger  quantities  of 
lime,  cement  and  other  materials  if  it  could  secure  deliveries. 
In  commenting  on  the  car  shortage  Mr.  Livingston  said :  “It 
is  largely  due  to  inefficiency  on  the  part  of  railroads,  and  the 
methods  of  railroad  men.  It  sometimes  requires  two  days 
to  get  a  car  moved  a  block,  where  teams  can  get  to  it.  Any 
number  of  box  cars  are  moving  thru  the  yards,  upon  the  sides 
of  which  are  chalked :  ‘No  Increase,  No  Work.’  That  is 
the  attitude  of  many  railroaders  today.  They  are  not  trying 
to  relieve  things,  and  the  situation  is  bad.” 

Louisville  Plant  Handicapped  With  No  Cars 

Louis  Ernst,  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Fire  Brick  Works,  in 
discussing  the  effect  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission’s 
orders,  under  which  open  cars  may  be  used  for  coal  shipments 
only,  said  that  the  order  had  cut  operations  at  the  Louisville 
plant  down  to  about  forty  to  fifty  per  cent.,  with  prospects 
of  a  complete  tie-up  at  Louisville.  The  plant  at  Grahn,  in 
Carter  County,  Ky.,  is  running  full.  The  mines  are  located 
at  that  point,  and  in  the  past  clay  for  supplying  the  Louisville 
plant  has  been  shipped  in  open  cars.  In  an  effort  to  keep 
the  Louisville  plant  going,  and  hold  the  organization  together, 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  use  box  cars  for  shipping  clay, 
but  box  cars  are  not  emptied  to  any  extent  in  Carter  County, 
and  supplies  are  negligible.  Whereas  three  to  four  cars  should 
be  shipped  daily,  only  five  cars  were  shipped  last  week,  and 
there  are  no  cars  in  transit  at  this  time.  Demand  has  been 
good,  and  business  very  fair,  but  good  business  means  noth¬ 
ing  without  supplies  of  raw  material  to  fill  the  demand. 

New  Louisiana  Incorporation 

The  Paloma  Brick  Co.,  Inc.,  has  been  incorporated  at  Baton 
Rouge,  La.,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000. 

Steam  Dryer  Added  to  Equipment 

The  North  Star  (Mich.)  Tile  Co.  states  that  business  has 
been  good  but  that  as  prices  will  have  to  go  higher,  they  are 
not  looking  for  as  large  a  demand  this  summer.  They  have 
recently  added  a  steam  dryer  to  their  plant  equipment. 

Brick  Plant  Changes  Hands 

It  is  reported  that  Thornton  Brothers  Brick  Co.’s  interests 
have  been  sold  to  a  stock  company.  F.  A.  Wheeler  and  A.  A. 
Blanchard,  of  St.  Louis,  Mich.,  are  the  principals  in  the  new 
company  and  associated  with  them  are  several  Grand  Rapids 

men. 

Using  New  Tractors  on  Clay  Gatherers 

The  Jackson  (Minn.)  Tile  &  Brick  Co.,  which  was  recently 
bought  by  A.  V.  Everett  and  F.  F.  Carhart,  of  Marshall, 
Minn.,  advise  that  they  are  using  Fordson  tractors  on  their 
clay  gatherers  in  place  of  horses  and  find  that  they  are  doing 
about  twice  the  work  of  as  many  teams.  They  write :  “They 
are  sturdy  little  machines,  are  much  faster  travelers  than  a 
horse  and  one  nice  feature  is  that  no  matter  how  hot  the  day, 
you  do  no  have  to  stop  to  give  them  a  breathing  spell  in  the 
hot  clay  pit.” 

Mr.  Carhart,  who  is  also  connected  with  the  Sheffield  (Iowa) 
Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  is  now  managing  the  Jackson  plant  and  hopes 
to  be  able  to  improve  the  methods  of  manufacture  and  so  in¬ 
crease  the  production  of  the  plant. 

Three  thousand  square  feet  of  floor  space  has  recently  been 
added  to  the  dryer  capacity  of  the  Jackson  plant. 


Perforated  Steel  Screens 

Of  Every  Description 

For  Screening  Clay,  Shale,  Sand, 
Gravel,  Stone  and  Cement 

No  Other  Screens  Will  Give  You  Equal  Capacity, 
Durability  and  Satisfaction 


The  Harrington  &  King  Perforating  Co. 

635  N.  Union  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  114  Liberty  St. 


E  You  won’t  have  to  worry  about  compe-  E 

=  tition  if  you  treat  your  clay  with  = 

1  R.  H.  Precipitated  1 

|  Carbonate  of  Barytes  | 

=  You  can  safely  guarantee  that  your  brick  = 

s  will  be  S 

|  Scum-Proof  1 

E  You  can  get  a  higher  price  and  influence  E 

=  architects  to  specify  your  product  because  =j 

E  Efflorescence  is  prevented  absolutely.  E 

E  But  insist  on  the  R.  H.  BRAND — it’s  de-  E 

=  pendable.  = 

3  We  have  a  complete  line  ^ 

—  of  high  grade  chemicals  — 

—  for  the  clay  industry  — 

|  The  Roessler  &  Hasslacher  | 

|  Chemical  Company  | 

E  709-17  Sixth  Ave.  New  York 

—  Chicago,  Ill.  Cleveland,  O.  ,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  — 

~  Kansas  City,  Mo.  San  Francisco,  Calif.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  “ 

“  Boston,  Mass.  New  Orleans,  La.  ” 

~  Cincinnati,  O.  — 
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rautoem 


DRYERS 


Are  The  Last  Word 
In  Scientific 
Clay  Products  Drying 


Waste  Heat 

Steam  (Direct  or  Indirect) 
Radiation 


Trautwein  Dryer  &  Engineering  Co. 
Clay  Works  Engineers 

10  So.  La  Salle  St.  624  Otis  Bldg. 

Chicago 


Refractory  Cement  For  Furnace  Lining 

The  Kraus  Laboratories  Co.,  of  New  York,  N.  Y.,  have 
taken  possession  of  the  former  plant  in  East  Liverpool, 
Ohio,  of  the  Pittsburgh  Tile  Manufacturing  Co.,  owned  by 
the  Evans  Bros.,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  The  plant  is  under¬ 
going  extensive  remodeling.  A  new  line  of  refractory  clay 
products  will  be  made  by  the  concern,  including  a  particular 
line  of  refractory  cement  for  furnace  lining.  The  latter  is  a 
clay  product  entirely,  but  manufactured  under  improved  and 
recently  developed  methods. 

Increases  Capital  Stock 

The  Union  Coal  &  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Dennison,  Ohio,  has  in¬ 
creased  its  capital  from  $100,000  to  $160,000. 

Increases  Capital  to  $2,000,000 

The  Finzer  Brothers  Clay  Co.,  Sugar  Creek,  Ohio,  has  in¬ 
creased  its  capital  from  $200,000  to  $2,000,000. 

Bought  New  Coal  Unloader 

A  new  coal  unloader  has  been  added  to  the  equipment  of 
the  Williams  &  Mclntire  Co.,  Marysville,  Ohio. 


Working  New  Coal  Unloader  and  Conveyor 

The  Perrysburg  (Ohio)  Tile  &  Brick  Co.  has  recently  in¬ 
stalled  a  new  coal  unloader  and  a  gravity  conveyor  at  its 
plant. 

Building  Two  Car  Tunnel  Kilns 

The  Standard  Sanitary  Manufacturing  Co.,  with  head  of¬ 
fices  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  is  now  building  two  Dressier  tunnel 
kilns  at  its  Tiffin,  Ohio,  plant. 


Gallipolis  Plant  Increased  Drying  Capacity 

The  Gallipolis  (Ohio)  Tile  &  Brick  Works  reports  the  de¬ 
mand  for  drain  tile  very  good,  but  for  common  building  brick 
slow.  They  have  recently  increased  their  drying  capacity. 

Modern  Plant  Doing  Good  Business 

The  plant  of  Zerrenner  Brothers,  New  London,  Ohio,  turned 
out  last  year  over  2,000,000  brick ;  they  will  increase  their 
production  this  season  50  per  cent.,  inasmuch  as  modern  auto-, 
matic  machinery  has  now  been  installed. 


Working  Temporarily  on  Building  Tile  Only 

One  .of  the  plants  of  the  Burton-Townsend  Co.,  of  Zanes¬ 
ville,  Ohio,  which  has  been  making  common  brick,  has  changed 
its  production  to  building  tile  temporarily  in  order  to  fill  an 
extra  large  order.  It  is  not  the  intention  to  change  its  prod¬ 
uct  permanently. 

Home-made  Conveyor  Proves  Successful 

The  Haviland  (Ohio)  Clay  Works  states  that  they  have  re¬ 
cently  installed  a  waste  heat  suction  fan  and  a  home-made 
portable  conveyor,  electrically  driven,  for  use  in  filling  the 
kilns,  emptying  same  and  loading  cars,  which  is  proving  very 
successful. 


Purchases  New  Gasoline  Locomotive 

The  Armstrong  Manufacturing  Co.,  Hicksville,  Ohio,  has 
purchased  a  gasoline  locomotive  for  hauling  the  clay  from 
pit  to  mill.  They  state  that  the  market  demand  for  drain  tile 
is  very  slow,  the  farmers  being  undecided  on  using  high  priced 
tile  with  crop  prices  dropping  and  uncertain. 


MEANS  GRINDING  PANS 


We  solicit  your  inquiries 


Toronto  Foundry  &  Machine  Co. 

Toronto,  Ohio 


Type  “B”  Dry  Pan,  9  ft  or  10  ft.  sizes 


The  rugged  construction  of  our  Pans  insures  long  and  effi¬ 
cient  service  with  the  least  expense  for  upkeep.  A  large  list 
of  satisfied  customers  is  evidence  that  our  Pans  are 
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Incorporates  for  $50,000  at  Wooster 

The  Ohio  Farmers’  Clay  Co.,  of  Wooster,  Ohio,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  50,000  to  manufacture  and  deal 
in  clay  and  clay  products.  The  factory  is  located  at  Orville, 
Ohio.  The  incorporators  are  Capt.  Perry  Funk,  William  A. 
Taylor,  Harvey  Tyler,  A.  C.  Ramseyer  and  F.  I.  Heim. 

Production  Holding  Its  Own 

J.  M.  Adams,  secretary  and  general  manager  of  the  Iron- 
clay  Brick  Co.,  of  Columhus,  Ohio,  says  orders  unfilled  are 
slowly  decreasing  while  production  is  just  about  holding  its 
own  or  increasing  slightly.  On  the  other  hand  stock  on  hand 
is  becoming  larger.  The  shipping  difficulties  are  still  as  bad 
as  ever  and  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  for  improvement. 

Obtains  Nice  Paving  Contract 

M.  M.  Morrow,  salesmanager  of  the  Hocking  Valley  Brick 
Co.,  went  to  Marion,  Ohio,  recently  to  look  after  a  paving  job, 
which  is  to  come  up  soon.  The  company  reports  a  contract 
for  130,000  Hillside  brick  sold  to  Hillsboro,  Ohio,  on  a  street 
paving  job  and  a  large  letting  at  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  where 
four  streets  are  to  be  paved  during  the  present  year. 

Spurt  in  Demand  for  Fire  Brick 

An  increase  in  the  demand  for  fire  brick  is  reported  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Ohio  territory.  This  department  of  the  business  had  been 
a  little  slow  for  some  time,  but  within  the  past  fortnight  quite 
a  few  orders  have  been  booked  causing  a  little  spurt  in  the  in¬ 
dustry.  All  of  the  fire  brick  plants  in  the  Hocking  Valley 
section  of  Ohio  are  being  operated  on  full  time. 

School  Building  Going  Forward 

Some  school  work  is  now  going  forward  in  Ohio  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  brick  are  being  sold  to  contractors  who 
have  been  successful  in  school  house  lettings.  In  Columbus 
four  large  buildings  will  soon  be  started  and  school  house  con¬ 
struction  is  also  going  forward  in  Marion,  Kent,  Ashtabula,, 
Lima  and  other  Ohio  towns  and  cities. 

Fuel  Shortage  Curtails  Production 

Brick,  paving  block,  sewer  pipe  and  hollow  tile  manu¬ 
facturers  in  the  vicinity  of  Port  Homer,  Empire,  Toronto 
and  Irondale,  Ohio,  have  been  experiencing  unusual  diffi¬ 
culty  in  obtaining  fuel,  and  as  a  result  production  and 
shipments  have  been  curtailed  considerable.  Plants  in  these 
sections  are  not  working  on  normal  schedules. 

Lisbon  Company  Buys  New  Plant 

1  he  Saratoga  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Lisbon,  Ohio,  has  taken  over 
the  Powers  Clay  Works,  at  Negley,  which  has  been  operated 
by  the  Negley  Clay  Co.,  the  Lisbon  company  purchasing  the 
plant  outright,  including  the  mineral  holdings.  The  plant  has 
a  capacity  of  100  tons  of  ground  clay  per  day.  The  Saratoga 
Fire  Clay  Co.  is  now  operating  three  clay  plants,  including 
the  Lisbon,  Negley  and  Cannelton,  Pa.,  plants.  Coal  is  also 
mined  by  the  company,  but  only  as  a  side  issue. 

Contractors  Petition  I.  C.  C.  to  Amend  Ruling 

Contending  that  the  country’s  supply  of  food  and  raw  ma¬ 
terials  depends  largely  upon  the  roads  of  the  country  or  upon 
extra  transportation,  the  Ohio  Contractors’  Association  at  a 
recent  meeting  held  in  Columbus  adopted  strong  resolutions 
calling  on  the  I.  C.  C.  to  amend  its  ruling  giving  preference 
to  coal  for  open  top  equipment.  The  resolution  recited  the 
fact  that  many  road  improvement  projects  are  being  held  up 
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ROUGH  USAGE  WILL  NOT  SCRAP 
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BURTON  GASOLINE  LOCOMOTIVE 

because  it  is  built  to  stand  the  grief  of 
the  clay  plant  yards  and  pits. 

Durable,  Dependable,  Easy  to  Operate. 

Always  ready — just  feed  it  oil  and 
gasoline  now  and  then,  and  it  will 
work  for  you  in  all  kinds  of  weather, 
at  all  times. 

Ask  for  our  latest  catalog. 

The  Burton  Engineering  &  Machinery  Co. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

( Haul  it  economically) 


Machines  for 


Crushing,  Grinding,  Pulverizing,  impounding.  Tempering  and 
Mixing,  Elevating  and  Conveying  All  Kinds  of  Materials. 

STEAM  PRESSES  FOR  MAKING 

Sewer  Pipe,  Drain  Tile,  Hollow  Blocks,  etc. 

All  of  the  highest  class  designing  and  construction 
are  manufactured  by 

THE  STEVENSON  COMPANY 

General  Offices  and  Works:  WELLS VILLE,  O. 
Engineering  and  Western  Sales  Offices,  Monadnock  Building 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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Jenkins  Standard 


Brass  Globe  Valves 


Figure  106 


Fitted  with  Jenkins  Com¬ 
position  Discs,  these 
valves  have  practically 
unlimited  life.  The  disc 
compounded  of  rubber  and 
other  suitable  ingredients, 
is  contained  within  a 
metal  disc  holder.  The 
disc  is  yielding  enough  to 
take  up  any  grit  or  sedi¬ 
ment  that  may  be  car¬ 
ried  into  the  piping. 
When  shut  it  forms  an 
absolutely  tight  contact. 
The  renewing  of  a  disc  is 
an  operation  of  minutes 
only. 

Stuffing  boxes  are  ready 
packed  with  special  ring 
packing. 

In  addition  to  the  Globe 
type,  Jenkins  Standard 
Pattern  Brass  Valves  are 
made  in  Angle,  Cross,  Y, 
or  Blow-Off,  Check  Safe¬ 
ty,  Combination  Stop  and 
Check,  and  Whistle  types. 
Genuine  Jenkins  Valves 
are  known  by  the  name 
and  Jenkins  “Diamond 
Mark” — at  supply  houses 
everywhere. 

JENKINS  BROS. 

New  York  Pittsburgh 

Si.  Louis  Washington 

Chicago  Philadelphia 

Boston  San  Francisco 

Montreal  Havana  London 


Lakewood  Double  Deck  Car  No.  167 


The  Robinson— LAKEWOOD  LINE— 
Dryer  Cars;  correctly  designed,  correct¬ 
ly  built,  correctly  sold. 


Frank  H.  Robinson 

Factory  and  General  Office  -  -  Pittsburgh,  Pa' 


because  of  lack  of  material,  which  must  be  hauled  in  open 
top  cars. 

Improvement  Work  Progressing  Nicely 

R.  S.  Dingledine,  general  manager  of  the  Franklin  Brick  & 
Tile  Co.,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  which  operates  a  large  plant 
at  Taylor  Station,  reports  a  continued  good  demand  for  com¬ 
mon  brick.  The  company  has  practically  completed  the  large 
addition  to  its  common  brick  plant  and  work  on  the  hollow 
ware  plant  being  erected  nearby  is  progressing.  Owing  to  bad 
weather  and  lack  of  materials  work  on  this  plant  has  been 
delayed,  but  it  is  hoped  to  have  it  completed  before  the  first  of 
the  year.  One  of  the  features  of  the  new  plant  is  a  Dressier 
kiln.  The  company  has  completed  ten  houses  for  its  employes 
and  also  enlarged  a  dormitory  for  colored  help. 

Completes  Plant  Improvements 

The  Shale  Brick  Co.,  which  was  formerly  the  Hailwood 
Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  has  just  completed  an 
additional  eight  chambers  to  its  continuous  kiln  making  twenty- 
eight  chambers  in  all.  In  fact  the  additions  make  it  a  per¬ 
fect  continuous  kiln  which  increases  the  output  of  the  plant 
about  30  per  cent.  The  concern  makes  common  brick  exclu¬ 
sively  for  which  there  is  a  ready  sale  and  it  has  been  unable 
to  store  any  on  its  yard.  The  company  also  completed  a  fan 
house  and  a  55-foot  stack,  which  completed  the  improvements 
which  were  outlined  earlier  in  the  season.  The  plant  now 
has  a  capaicty  of  20,000  to  25,000  brick  daily.  W.  T.  Brown 
is  general  manager  and  S.  A.  Booker  is  plant  and  production 
superintendent. 

Now  Has  Monthly  Capacity  of  1 ,500,000 

The  Hocking  Valley  Products  Co.,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  which 
operates  a  large  brick  plant  at  Greendale,  has  just  completed 
remodeling  one  of  its  kilns  which  will  increase  the  capacity  of 
the  plant.  The  kiln  is  an  18-chamber  continuous  kiln  which, 
together  with  a  16-chamber  kiln  and  six  periodic  kilns  will 
give  a  capacity  of  1,500,000  brick  monthly.  All  styles  have 
been  discontinued  except  the  Greendale  Rug,  which  is  a  tex¬ 
ture  face  brick  and  the  entire  output  will  be  of  that  sort.  The 
company  is  experiencing  some  labor  shortage  because  of  more 
activity  at  the  coal  mines  which  are  attracting  some  of  the 
brick  workers  into  the  entries.  The  company  has  a  good  stock 
of  brick  on  hand  and  will  continue  to  manufacture  up  to  the 
limit,  believing  that  there  will  be  a  much  better  demand  in 
the  fall. 


Bidding  on  Road  Building  Projects 

The  Ohio  Highway  Commission,  July  16,  opened  bids  on  a 
number  of  road  building  projects  in  various  counties  in  Ohio, 
quite  a  few  of  which  were  for  brick  paving.  Among  the  jobs 
bid  on  were  a  stretch  of  a  mile  in  Columbiana  and  Mahoning 
Counties;  a  stretch  of  2 Yz  miles  in  Mahoning  County;  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Zanesville-Dresden  road  in  Muskingum  County, 
4.88  miles  long;  a  section  of  the  Zanesville-Caldwell  road  in 
Muskingum  County,  1.45  miles  long ;  a  section  of  the 
Zanesville-New  Lexington  road  in  Muskingum  County, 
3.15  miles  long;  a  federal  road  project  in  Paulding 
County,  2.997  miles  long;  a  stretch  in  Sandusky  County 
1.179  miles  long;  another  job  in  Sandusky  County  1.264 
miles  long;  a  Trumbull  County  job  of  1.34  miles  long  and 
another  in  the  same  county  .66  miles  long;  and  a  job  in  Wyan¬ 
dot  County  4.545  miles  in  length.  These  contracts  will  probably 
be  awarded  in  a  few  days. 

Steady  Demand  for  Columbus  Clay  Products 

Quietude  still  characterizes  the  building  business  in  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio,  as  far  as  new  projects  are  concerned,  but  there 
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arc  a  number  of  construction  jobs  which  are  being  pushed  and 
the  result  is  a  steady  demand  for  all  clay  products,  including 
common  and  face  brick,  building  tile  and  terra  cotta.  New 
work  is  being  postponed  because  of  the  tight  money  market 
and  the  freight  congestion  which  is  holding  up  the  shipment 
of  materials.  One  of  the  features  of  the  building  business  ■ 
is  the  doing  away  with  much  competitive  bidding  and  the 
letting  of  contracts  for  large  construction  jobs  on  the  cost 
plus  basis.  Under  this  plan  the  contractor  does  not  give 
any  assurance  as  to  the  time  of  completing  the  work  and  the 
owner  takes  all  of  the  risks.  Several  large  building  projects 
are  going  forward,  such  as  the  four-story  building  of  the 
Morehouse-Martcns  Co.,  on  South  High  Street.  The  founda¬ 
tions  and  walls  are  designed  to  carry  two  or  three  additional 
floors.  The  Ohio  State  Journal  Building  on  East  Broad  Street 
is  still  being  pushed  and  will  be  completed  about  the  first  of 
the  year. 

To  Finance  Housing  Already  Built 

Shakeup  in  the  housing  organizations  that  were  designed  to 
promote  building  development  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  promised 
by  H.  R.  Van  De  Boe,  chairman  of  the  Allied  Housing  League, 
following  the  admitted  collapse  of  the  program  so  far  this 
summer.  The  original  program  was  for  5,000  additional  houses 
in  the  Cleveland  district  this  year.  The  program  has  hardly 
started.  Now  Mr.  Van  De  Boe  proposes  to  have  the  City 
Housing  Commission  take  steps  to  finance  housing  already 
built,  but,  in  many  instances,  standing  idle  because  prospective 
buyers  cannot  get  the  funds  to  close  the  deals.  According  to 
Mr.  Van  De  Boe  there  are  500  houses  standing  idle  at  present. 
Where  $500  formerly  was  accepted  as  a  down  payment,  $2,500 
now  is  wanted. 

No  definite  program  has  yet  been  worked  out,  but  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  the  award  to  railroad  men  in  wage  increases  will  have  a 
beneficial  effect  in  relieving  the  freight  congestion. 

The  one  definite  step  toward  building  on  a  large  scale  has 
been  accomplished  by  the  Cleveland  Housing  Corporation, 
backed  by  employers,  which  has  25  houses  started,  and  plans 
to  have  100  under  roof  before  winter,  according  to  Bainbridge 
Cowell,  director  of  the  company. 

Shope  Brick  Co.  to  Supply  60,000  Brick 

The  Shope  Brick  Co.,  of  Portland,  Ore.,  has  secured  the 
contract  for  the  face  brick  for  the  Labor  Temple  of  Port¬ 
land.  The  building,  which  will  be  four  stories  high,  will  have 
a  basement  and  mezzanine  floor  when  completed,  will  need 
something  over  60,000  oriental  tapestry  brick  of  special  finish. 

Increased  Plant  Drying  Capacity 

The  Salem  (Ore.)  Tile  &  Mercantile  Co.  have  added  two 
kilns  to  their  equipment,  increased  the  drying  capacity  of  the 
plant  and  have  purchased  a  steam  shovel  for  their  clay  pit. 
They  report  market  conditions  as  being  only  fair  and  state  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  make  the  Oregon  farmer  understand 
the  importance  of  good  drainage,  altho  the  Oregon  Agricultural 
College  is  doing  good  work  along  this  line. 

New  Construction  in  Memphis 

The  new  building  on  Madison  Avenue,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  of 
the  W.  J.  Northcross  Mantle  &  Grate  Co.,  is  nearing  com¬ 
pletion.  It  is  a  modern  brick  structure,  with  plate  glass 
and  tile  floor  entrance,  and  will  be  occupied  by  their  display 
and  stock  rooms,  already  quite  well  established  in  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  trade. 

Malone  &  Bowden  Tile  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  are  finishing 
the  tile  work  on  several  remodeled  business  houses  on  Main 
Street  and  banks  on  Madison  Avenue,  including  decorative 


The  Kiln  of  Sure  Control 


AMERICAN 

♦DRESSLER 

TUNNEL  KILN 
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PENNY  WISE  AND  POUND  FOOLISH 

is  the  man  who  continues 
to  pay  more  to 

BURN  BAD  PRODUCT 

than  to 

BURN  GOOD  PRODUCT 


American  Dressier  Tunnel  Kilns,  Inc. 

171  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  City 


THE  SUNBURY 

One  Man  Automatic  Car  Unloader 

is  all  that  the  name  implies,  being  strictly  auto¬ 
matic  in  operation,  requiring  but  one  man  in 
attendance. 

The  above  picture  shows  an  installation  of  a 
SUNBURY  at  the  Wadsworth  Brick  &  Tile  Co.’s 
coal  bin  at  Wadsworth,  Ohio,  which  easily  un¬ 
loads  a  car  of  coal  in  two  hours. 

If  you  handle  Coal  or  any  loose  materials  let  us 
show  you  where  you  will  profit  by  using  a  SUN¬ 
BURY  to  do  your  unloading  quickly,  efficiently 
and  cheaply. 

Write  for  prices  and  specifications. 

THE  SUNBURY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Sunbury,  Ohio 
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Equip  Your  Kilns 


with 


SCHURS  No.  1  DOWN-DRAFT 
KILN  BURNERS 


For  quick  burns  and  better 
colors. 

The  Schurs  is  the  ONLY  Kiln 
Burner  provided  with  a  hood  to 
protect  the  low  fire  from  strong 
drafts  when  water  smoking. 
Different  types  of  Burners  for 
the  various  classes  of  kilns. 

Write  for  Catalog 

SCHURS  OIL  BURNER  CO. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  U.  S.  A. 

Sole  Mfrs. 


Note 
Adjustable  | 
Tip  Hood 


Be  Sure 


Schurs 


This  burner  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  light  Are  close 
to  the  tip  hood  or  to 
the  rear  of  the  furn¬ 
ace  as  desired,  with 
just  a  half  turn  of 
the  tip  at  a  time. 


Profitable  Results  Can  Be  Secured 
Solely  With  Reliable  Equipment 

WE  REALIZE  THIS.  That  is  why 
we  huild  CONKEY  DRYING  CARS 
to  fit  your  every  requirement  so  that 
they  will  be  ECONOMICAL  as  well  as 
DEPENDABLE  and  LONG  WEAR¬ 
ING. 


Write  for  descriptive  booklet. 

H.  D.  CONKEY  &  COMPANY 

Mendota,  Illinois 


tile  and  marble  features.  Beasley’s,  Inc.,  Halle’s  Millinery, 
and  the  White  House  Cafe  were  prominent  jobs  showing  up 
nicely. 

Waco  Brick  Plant  Soon  Ready  for  Operation 

The  Waco  (Tex.)  Brick  Co.  has  about  completed  its  plant 
on  the  south  side  of  that  city,  and  expects  to  run  the  plant 
by  electric  power,  with  a  capacity  of  30,000  brick  a  day.  J.  S. 
Haley  is  superintendent  with  offices  in  the  Amicable  Building. 
Others  interested  are  J.  B.  Earle,  N.  B.  Williams  and  J.  S. 
Harrison.  The  company  has  twenty  acres  of  land  near  the 
river  and  the  plant  is  located  on  the  east  side  of  the  tract. 
Modern  machinery  has  been  placed  in  the  building  and  every¬ 
thing  is  ready  to  start  making  brick  except  the  power,  proper 
connections  for  which  will  he  completed  within  a  fortnight. 

Curious  Blending  of  Ancient  and  Modern 

In  the  recent  restoration  of  the  ancient  San  Jose  Mission 
at  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  some  remarkable  examples  of  the  wear¬ 
ing  qualities  of  sun-dried  brick  and  building  block  were  en¬ 
countered.  It  was  found  that  this  material,  altho  it  had  been 
exposed  to  the  elements  for  more  than  two  hundred  years, 
had  suffered  little  damage.  In  the  rehabilitation  of  the  old 
structure  there  is  a  curious  and  not  unattractive  blending 
of  the  ancient  with  the  modern.  The  contrast  may  be  strik¬ 
ingly  seen  in  the  floors  of  the  main  chapel  and  other  rooms 
of  the  building  which  have  been  laid  with  modern  tile,  while 
the  plastered  walls  still  bear  the  dim,  brightly  colored  frescoes 
of  two  centuries  ago. 

Mid-Summer  Conference  of  Sales  Force  Held  to 
Discuss  Business  Conditions 

The  members  of  the  sales  force  of  the  Rutland  Fire  Clay 
Co.  held  their  mid-summer  conference  at  Rutland,  Vt.,  during 
the  week  ending  July  10.  The  first  session  at  the  Bardwell 
Hotel  was  presided  over  by  the  president  of  the  company, 
A.  W.  Perkins,  and  after  the  usual  roll  call  John  Flynn,  the 
sales  manager,  questioned  the  salesmen  regarding  business 
conditions  in  their  various  territories  covering  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  It  was  stated  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  company  had  shown  such  growth  that  an  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  manufacturing  facilities  was  being  considered. 

W.  H.  Wood,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  who  is  considered  an  expert 
on  fire  cements,  gave  the  salesmen  an  interesting  talk  and 
W.  L.  Beardsley,  of  Rutland,  traveling  supervisor  for  the  com¬ 
pany  and  one  of  the  oldest  salesmen,  discussed  salesmanship. 
C.  F.  Perkins,  treasurer  of  the  company  and  a  chemist  also, 
was  introduced  and  gave  some  interesting  inside  information 
regarding  some  of  the  goods  manufactured  by  the  company 
while  G.  S.  Kellogg,  of  New  York  City,  the  general  man¬ 
ager,  read  a  paper  entitled  “Selling  Gross  Lots.” 

The  oldest  member  of  the  company’s  present  sales  force, 
E.  J.  Vose,  of  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  was  on  hand  as  usual 
and  gave  some  interesting  salesmanship  pointers.  Mr.  Vose 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  salesman  to  open  up  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  has  also  traveled  as  far  south  as  Florida. 

“Rutland  Forever”  was  the  title  of  a  song  rendered  by  a 
quartet  composed  of  Messrs.  Pierce,  Murphy,  Moretton  and 
Thompson,  all  Rutland  salesmen.  They  also  sang  a  number  of 
other  pieces  and  were  received  with  much  applause. 

Some  other  features  on  the  program  included  a  talk  by  H. 
C.  Pruhl,  who  told  of  some  new  uses  for  Rutland  stove  lining, 
one  being  for  the  lining  of  shock  absorbers  for  Ford  cars ; 
J.  F.  Parker,  of  Des  Moines,  told  of  his  method  of  disposing 
of  Rutland  products  in  the  West;  P.  J.  Whitcomb  read  a  paper 
entitled  “Salesmanship” ;  J.  B.  Nye  discussed  shipping  and 
freight  conditions ;  and  brief  remarks  were  made  by  O.  W. 
Griffith  and  Charles  E.  Burchurst,  the  latter  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
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Installed  New  Kilns,  Dryer  and  Fans 

The  Clay  Products  Corporation,  Hampton,  Va.,  reports  the 
demand  for  its  products  good.  The  concern  has  recently  in¬ 
stalled  new  kilns,  waste  heat  dryer,  boiler  and  two  Sirrocco 

fans. 

Granger  Plant  Makes  Improvements 

At  the  plant  of  the  Granger  (Wash.)  Brick  &  Tile  Co.  an 
automatic  cutter,  new  down-draft  kilns,  and  a  waste  heat  dryer 
system  have  been  installed  recently.  The  company  has  a  good 
market  for  its  products  and  states  that  prospects  for  the  future 
look  very  favorable. 

New  Brick  and  Pipe  Plant  at  Charleston 

The  West  Virginia  Brick  Co.  has  been  incorporated  at 
Charleston,  W.  Ya.,  to  establish  another  large  brick  and  pipe¬ 
making  industry  in  that  city.  Louisville,  Ky.,  capital  is  largely 
interested,  it  is  reported. 

Parkersburg  Brick  Plant  Sold 

The  plant  of  the  Parkersburg  (W.  Va.)  Shale  Brick  Co., 
on  Staunton  Avenue,  and  the  deposit  of  shale  on  Lee’s  Hill, 
have  been  sold  by  the  trustees  of  the  plant  to  the  Citizen’s 
National  Bank  for  the  sum  of  $25,000,  it  is  reported.  The 
trustees  for  the  plant  were  E.  M.  Gilkeson  and  G.  T.  Part¬ 
ridge. 

1 

New  Gas  Producer  for  Whitewater  Plant 

The  Whitewater  (Wis.)  Brick  &  Tile  Co.  is  planning  to  in¬ 
stall  a  new  gas  producer  at  its  plant.  Market  conditions  are 
good  for  all  the  plant  can  produce  but  the  coal  situation  at 
Whitewater  is  very  bad  and  little  relief  is  in  sight.  | 

Making  Brick  of  High  Quality  ! 

The  plant  of  C.  C.  Stadler,  at  Eastwin,  Two  Rivers,  Wis., 
is  operating  at  full  capacity,  turning  out  a  fine  grade  of  face 
brick.  A  large  kiln  has  just  been  completed  and  a  recent  test 
by  a  government  expert  shows  the  brick  to  be  of  a  fine  qual¬ 
ity.  New  machinery  has  been  ordered  for  the  plant,  to  take 
care  of  the  big  demand  for  its  products.  ! 

*5®  £& 

Wants  to  Build  Brick  Plant  in  Mexico 

T.  H.  Mattelly,  of  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  has  been  investigating 
the  situation  at  Guadalajara,  Mexico,  with  the  view  of  build¬ 
ing  and  operating  a  large  brick  manufacturing  plant  there. 
He  also  contemplates  making  building  tile,  earthen  jars  and 
other  clay  products.  Guadalajara  has  long  been  known  as  the 
pottery  center  of  Mexico.  Many  native  Mexicans  are  devoted 
to  that  industry  and  some  of  them  possess  great  artistic  skill  in 
designing  and  molding  various  kinds  of  clay  objects.  It  is 
stated  that  the  clay  deposits  of  that  section  are  splendidly 
suited  for  the  industry. 

New  Plant  Near  Tampico,  Mexico 

Sam  V.  Snell  and  W.  D.  Snell  of  Tampico,  Mexico,  are 
building  a  brick  manufacturing  plant  at  Tamos,  near  Tampico. 
It  is  stated  that  the  plant  will  have  a  daily  capacity  of  20,000 

■pressed  brick.  It  is  expected  that  the  entire  ouput  of  the  plant 
will  be  used  in  building  operations  in  Tampico  and  the  ad¬ 
jacent  oil  fields.  The  different  oil  companies  are  constantly 
making  extensive  improvements  in  the  way  of  new  buildings, 
refineries,  terminals  and  pumping  stations  and  enormous  quan¬ 
tities  ef  materials  are  needed  for  these  purposes.  It  is  as¬ 
serted  that  the  clay  deposit  near  Tamos  which  will  go  to  sup- 


U  MP 


“We  pump  these  thick  gummy  grind¬ 
ings  through  our  PU LSOM E  T ER” 

The  grindings  from  the 

abrasive  wheel  are  con¬ 
veyed  to  a  collection  pit.  Mixed 
with  a  little  water,  this  thick 
gummy  substance  is  raised  by 
the  PULSOMETER  and  pumped 
through  a  line  to  an  adjacent 
lot  outside. 

The  PULSOMETER  disposes  of 

this  material  with  practically 
no  human  assistance.  The  in¬ 
take  is  dropped  in  the  pit,  the 
steam  turned  on  and  the  pump 
works  incessantly  until  the  pit 
is  cleared. 

Because  there  are  no  cams, 
rods,  pistons,  stuffing  boxes,  no 
moving  or  sliding  parts,  the 

PULSOMETER  is  highly  effi¬ 
cient  in  pumping  gritty  heavy 

substances -  40  %  solid  matter 

doesn’t  stop  it. 

You,  too,  can  use  the 
PULSOMETER  and  save  time, 
money,  and  labor.  Get  in 
touch  with  the  nearest  agent  or 


write  us. 

PULSOMETER 
STEAM  PUMP  CO. 

Executive  Offices 

224  W.  42d  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


Agencies  in  the  Following  Cities: 


Waldo  Bros.  &.  Bond  Company. 

181  Congress  St . BOSTON 

Henry  H.  Meyer  Company. 

110  S.  Howard  St . BALTIMORE 

Queen  City  Supply  Company. 

S.  W.  Cor.  Elm  and  Pearl  Sts.... 

. CINCINNATI 

Beckwith  Machinery  Co.. 

1227  West  9th  St . CLEVELAND 

Liberty  Steel  Products  Co., 

McCormick  Building . CHICAGO 

H.  A.  Paine.  119  Main  St., 

. HOUSTON.  TEX. 

Turner  Supply  Co . MOBILE.  ALA. 

Miller  Supply  Co.  .  HUNTINGTON.  W.  VA. 
Harron.  Rickard  &.  McCone, 

225  S.  San  Pedro  St . 

. LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 


Edelen  &  Co.. 

235  Commercial  Trust  Bldg 

.  PHILADELPHIA 

Beckwith  Machinery  Co.. 

108  Parkway,  N.  S . PITTSBURGH 

F.  H.  Hopkins  Company . MONTREAL 

Hunter  Machinery  Co., 

208  Wells  St . MILWAUKEE 

Wm.  H.  Ziegler  Company, 

423  South  5th  St . MINNEAPOLIS 

Berow  Machinery  Co., 

220  West  42nd  St.  NEW  YORK  CITY 
Harron.  Rickard  &.  McCone, 

139  Townsend  St.  ...SAN  FRANCISCO 
Shippers'  Commercial  Corp'n., 

L.  C.  Smith  Bldg . SEATTLE 

Kelly  Powell.  Ltd  .  WINNIPEG.  CAN. 

9039 -M 
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EASTON 

Industrial  Railway 

CARS 


Rocker  Dump  Cars  of  standard  or  special 
design  and  sturdy  Easton  construction  for 
handling  almost  all  classes  of  loose  materi¬ 
al.  Also  scoop  cars,  cradle,  dump  cars, 
skip  cars,  quarry  cars,  and  gable  bottom 
cars. 


We  build  all  steel  skip  and  quarry  cars  of 
various  designs  and  to  meet  special  require¬ 
ments.  Your  requirements  are  met  by  the 
Easton  line,  whether  standard  or  special. 

Easton  Engineering 
Service 

Take  advantage  of  Easton  service — 
which  advises  freely,  and  can  deliver 
promptly  every  detail  of  an  industrial 
railway,  from  specially  designed 
single  cars  to  miles  of  track  and  com¬ 
plete  trains.  Ask  for  recommenda¬ 
tions. 


40  Dey  St.,  NEW  YORK 

Works:  Easton,  Pa. 

Detroit  Boston  Chicago  Pittsburgh  Philadelphia 

2074-E 


ply  the  requirements  of  the  brick-making  plant  is  large  and  of 
high  quality. 

<•*  i*  £ 

J.  F.  M.  Stewart,  of  the  Port  Credit  Brick  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto, 
Ont.,  has  been  elected  a  director  of  the  Dominion  Iron  &  Steel 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Sydney,  N.  S. 

£  £  dt 

Montreal  Pottery  Concern  Changes  Hands 

An  American  pottery  concern  has  purchased  the  Raymond 
Pottery  in  Montreal  East,  and  will  enlarge  it.  The  buildings 
are  located  on  80,000  feet  of  land.  There  is  a  good  sized  plant 
with  two  kilns.  The  purchase  price  was  nearly  $100,000. 

Requires  a  Pyrometer  System 

Essex  Brick  Works,  Ltd.,  Essex,  Ont.,  has  been  reorganized 
with  a  capital  of  $25,000  and  will  install  a  pyrometer  system. 
The  president  of  the  concern  is  Regnar  Hellenius,  301  Miller 
Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Propose  Brick  Plant  for  Sullivan,  B.  C. 

News  has  been  received  from  Sullivan,  B.  C.,  situated  on 
the  British  Columbia  Electric  Railway,  that  a  clay  suitable  for 
making  brick  has  been  found  there  and  that  a  brick  plant  is 
proposed. 

Toronto’s  Building  Permits 

Building  permits  for  Toronto  for  June,  1920,  were  valued  at 
$2,629,083,  compared  with  $1,379,085  for  June  last  year.  For 
the  first  six  months  of  the  year  the  permits,  were  $12,895,431, 
as  compared  with  $6,363,037  for  the  same  period  last  year. 
The  permits  for  June  included  220  new  brick  dwellings. 

Montreal  Building  Permits 

Building  permits  issued  by  the  city  of  Montreal  for  the 
month  of  June  amounted  to  $2,428,595,  as  against  $731,417  for 
the  corresponding  month  last  year.  The  total  money  value  of 
building  permits  issued  in  the  last  six  months  amounted  to 
$8,541,904,  as  against  $2,887,424  for  the  same  period  last  year 
The  result  is  that  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year 
show  a  surplus  over  the  first  six  months  of  1919  of  $5,654,480. 

Res'gns,  to  Take  Up  Other  Duties 

Millard  F.  Gibson  has  resigned  as  manager  of  the  National 
Fireproofing  Co.,  to  become  vice-president  and  managing  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Interlocking  Tile  Co.,  Ltd.,  32  Toronto  Street,  To¬ 
ronto,  Ont.  Mr.  Gibson  has  resigned  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Clay  Products  Section  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation.  He  is  vice-president  of  the  Canadian  National  Clay 
Products  Association  and  chairman  of  the  Association’s  Tech¬ 
nical  Education  Committee. 

New  Canadian  Incorporations 

The  Standard  Clay  Brick  Co.,  Ltd.,  Regina,  Sask.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $25,000. 

£  £  £ 

The  Interlocking  Tile  Co.,  Ltd.,  32  Toronto  Street,  Toronto, 

Ont.,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $135,000  to  manu¬ 
facture  brick,  tile,  terra  cotta  and  other  clay  products.  M.  F. 
Gibson  is  managing  director. 

£  it  £ 

A  company  capitalized  at  $25,000  is  being  organized  at  Syd¬ 
ney,  N.  S.,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  brick  manufacturing 
plant  at  Point  Edward. 

£  it  £ 

York  Brick  &  Building  Co.,  Toronto,  Out.,  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  with  a  capital  of  $100,000. 
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Protest  Against  Canadian  Prison-Made  Brick 

Brick  manufacturers  have  been  quite  worked  up  over  the 
fact  that  the  Ontario  provincial  government  is  calling  for  bids 
for  1,000,000  wire-cut  burned  brick,  the  product  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  brick  plant  at  Mimico,  where  prison  labor  is  used.  For 
some  years  they  have  been  marketing  floor  tile,  but  as  no 
other  concern  was  making  a  similar  product  no  objection  was 
raised.  The  intention  is  to  enter  into  competition  with  legiti¬ 
mate  industries  where  large  investments  have  been  made.  The 
Canadian  National  Clay  Products  Association  is  opposed  to 
such  a  step  being  taken  by  the  government  tho  no  objection 
has  ever  been  raised  against  the  government  making  brick  for 
their  own  use. 

On  July  14,  the  executive  of  the  C.  N.  C.  P.  A.  met  and 
protested  strongly  against  the  government  manufacturing  brick 
for  public  sale  in  competition  with  established  industry. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  clay  products  section  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers’  Association,  held  recently,  the  following  reso¬ 
lution  was  unanimously  passed:  “That  this  meeting  of  brick 
manufacturers  enter  their  unanimous  protest  against  the  com¬ 
petition  of  the  Provincial  Government  in  placing  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  the  brick  product  of  the  Ontario  Brick  &  Tile  Plant  at 
Mimico  and  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the 
provincial  secretary,  minister  of  labor,  inspector  of  prisons 
and  local  members  of  the  provincial  legislature.” 

New  Clay  Organization  at  Terra  Cotta,  Ont. 

The  Canadian  Clay  Co.,  Ltd.,  1  Manning  Arcade  Annex, 
Toronto,  Ont.,  is  being  organized  with  a  capital  of  $500,000. 
The  officers  of  the  company  are  as  follows :  President,  Dr. 
L.  L.  Plant ;  vice-president,  C.  B.  Dixon ;  secretary,  A.  Rosa ; 
treasurer,  E.  G.  Corey.  The  directors  are  the  above  with 
H.  A.  Smith,  F.  G.  McBrien  and  J.  R.  Roaf.  Mr.  Plant  is 
connected  with  the  Dominion  Brick  &  Tile  Co.  at  Georgetown, 
Ont. 

The  plant  and  property  of  the  Canadian  Clay  Co.  is  located 
at  Terra  Cotta,  Ont.,  just  outside  of  Georgetown  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway.  It  covers  133  acres  of  land  and  a  few  village 
lots  on  which  are  located  houses,  stores,  factory,  office  build¬ 
ing,  kilns,  etc.  The  present  equipment  consists  of  one  dry- 
press  brick  machine,  one  pan  and  complete  outfit  for  manufac¬ 
turing  20,000  brick  per  day,  from  a  fine  red  and  buff  clay, 

taken  from  a  self-draining  pit  with  a  face  of  over  30  feet. 

‘ 

The  factory  management  will  be  under  the  supervision  of 
S.  J.  Plant,  who  has  been  connected  with  the  clay  and  brick 
business  in  United  States  and  Canada  for  many  years.  Mr. 
Plant  is  the  inventor  of  the  down-draft  kiln  and  brick  ma¬ 
chines  and  was  formerly  connected  with  such  plants  as  Staten 
Island  Terra  Cotta  &  Lumber  Co.,  New  York;  Georgia  Vitri¬ 
fied  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  Tiffany  Pressed  Brick  Co 
Chicago. 

Mr.  Plant  holds  a  gold  medal  from  the  World’s  Columbian 
Exposition  for  the  best  exhibit  of  manufactured  clay  products 
and  a  silver  medal  from  the  Canadian  National  Exhibition  for 
brick  machinery. 

3*  3*  3® 

Lumber  Production  Below  Maximum 

According  to  information  distributed  thru  the  American 
Wholesale  Lumber  Association,  the  maximum  production  in 
the  United  States  was  46,000,000,000  feet,  which  figure  was 
reached  both  in  1906  and  1907,  and  includes  both  sawn  tim¬ 
ber  and  ties.  The  production  for  1919  was  33,000,000,000  feet, 
and  if  the  average  production  for  1920,  as  indicated  for  the 
first  six  months  in  reports,  is  maintained  thruout  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  year,  it  will  slightly  exceed  that  of  last  year. 


Greater  Production 

With  Fewer  Men 

That  is  what  the  Clay  Plant  Operators 
are  facing  today,  obtaining  the  maxi¬ 
mum  results  with  minimum  hands. 

THE  SCHAFFER  P0ID0METER 

does  all  the  work  of  the  Pug  Mill  Man 
measuring,  weighing  and  regulating 
the  flow  of  the  clay  column  with  an 
accuracy  of  99.75%  and  at  a  rate  of 
1  |/2  to  2 1  ,000  pounds  a  minute.  No 
Loss  or  Waste. 

Because  of  the  uniform  consistency  of  the 
clay  and  better  tempered  column,  it  in¬ 
creases  the  amount  of  perfect  ware  that 
comes  from  the  dryer. 

Perhaps  the  Schaffer  Poidometer  can  im¬ 
prove  the  mixture  of  your  clav,  increase 
the  amount  of  perfect  ware  that  comes 
from  the  dryer  and  save  exoensive  labor. 
Any  one  of  these  advantages  deserves 
’•our  investigation.  Our  engineers  are  at 
vo'ir  service.  A  copy  of  our  latest  Catalog 
w’M  be  cheerfully  sent  you  on  request. 


SCHAFFER  ENGINEERING 
and  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

Peoples  Bank  Bldg.  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
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Electric  Battery  Truck 

KOPPEL 

CARS  FOR  BRICK 
PLANTS 

Many  Brick  Manufacturers  will  tell 
you  that  Koppel  Cars — from  a  service 
standpoint — are  the  cheapest  cars  to 
buy. 

Koppel  Dryer  cars  are  built  for  a  definite 
purpose — so  designed  as  to  do  their  work 
well. 

The  “Electromobile”  is  indispensable  for 
the  quick  handling  of  cars  in  the  plant — it 
will  pay  its  cost  in  labor  saved  alone. 

Put  your  haulage  problem  up  to  Koppel 
Engineers — no  obligation. 

Your  inquiries  solicited 

Koppel  Industrial  Car  and  Equipment  Company 

KOPPEL,  PENNA. 

Sales  Offices: 

Chicago:  Peoples  Gas  Building.  San  Francisco:  Koppel  Sales 

Co.,  Rialto  Bldg.  New  York:  30  Church  St.  Pittsburgh: 

Farmers  Bank  Bldg.  Philadelphia:  1420  Chestnut  St. 

Detroit:  Book  Building. 


MACHINERY  and 
EQUIPMENT 

Descriptions  of  Machinery  and  Accessories 
and  Detailed  Announcements  that  Our  Ad¬ 
vertisers  Believe  Will  Interest  Our  Readers 


What  the  Duplex  Dealer  Organization  Means  to 

Truck  Users 

An  unparalleled  example  of  dealer  permanence  is  found  in 
the  case  of  the  Duplex  Truck  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  present 
Duplex  dealers  have  been  associated  with  the  company  since 
its  beginning  in  1908.  This  not  only  speaks  well  for  the 
care  and  foresight  of  the  Duplex  Co.,  in  picking  only  lead¬ 
ers  in  their  respective  territory  to  represent  them,  but  it 
also  speaks  volumes  for  the  “stay  sold”  qualities  of  the 
product  these  dealers  have  handled,  the  Famous  Duplex  4 
Wheel  Drive  Truck. 

There  is  a  point  here  worth  considering  for  users  of  heavy 
duty  trucks.  With  such  a  dealer  organization  an  owner  is 
certain  of  getting  “after  service”  from  the  man  or  organi¬ 
zation  that  sold  him  the  truck.  More  and  more  buyers  of 
trucks  are  realizing  the  importance  of  not  only  getting  the 
truck  that  will  make  good  on  the  job  but  also  of  getting  it 
from  the  company  or  representatives  who  are  prepared  and 
anxious  to  keep  it  running.  The  increased  use  of  Duplex 
4  Wheel  Drive  Trucks  reflects  this  attitude. 

£  £ 

Electric  Storage  Battery  Representative  in  Seattle 

The  Electric  Storage  Battery  Company  announces  the 
appointment  of  George  D.  Luther  as  soliciting  agent  in 
Seattle  with  offices  at  811  White  Building. 

Mr.  Luther  joined  the  Sales  force  of  the  Boston  office 
of  the  company  in  1907.  In  1910,  he  was  made  soliciting 
agent  in  Denver  in  which  capacity  he  served  until  his 
recent  appointment. 

This  announcement  should  he  welcomed  by  electrical 
engineers  and  storage  battery  users  generally  in  the  Seattle 
district  as  it  brings  closely  to  them  a  direct  representative 
of  the  oldest  and  largest  manufacturer  of  storage  batteries 
in  the  world.  The  Electric  Storage  Battery  Company  has 
specialized  in  the  manufacture  of  storage  batteries  for  over 
32  years  and  has  been  the  dominant  factor  in  storage  bat¬ 
tery  development  for  commercial  purposes  during  that 
time.  The  products  of  the  company  are  used  in  every 
field  where  storage  battery  power  is  a  factor. 

£  £ 

Celite  Adds  to  Sales  Staff 

Charles  Jewett  Parsons  has  been  recently  added  to  the 
sales  staff  of  the  Celite  Products  Company,  manufacturers  of 
Sil-O-Cel  Heat  Insulating  Products.  Mr.  Parsons  is  a  special¬ 
ist  in  power  plant  work  and  is  a  graduate  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  He  will  be  connected  with 
the  New  York  Office. 

Jf  ■*  * 

New  Publication 

Portable  Machinery  Co.,  Passaic,  N.  J.,  has  just  published 
a  24-page  catalog  entitled  “Portable  Conveyors.”  This  is  com¬ 
plete  with  illustrations  showing  the  various  uses  of  the  scoop 
conveyor  and  other  portable  conveyors  manufactured  by  them, 
and  describes  clearly  the  labor,  time  and  money  saving  features 
of  the  machines  in  storing,  reclaiming,  loading  and  unloading 
material  such  as  coal,  coke,  ashes,  sand,  gravel,  crushed  stone, 
fertilizer,  cement,  chemical,  etc. 

Copies  of  the  catalog  will  be  sent  free  upon  request  to 
the  manufacturers  at  the  address  given  above. 
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Standards  of  Practice  for  Business  Publications 


The  publisher  of  a  business  paper  shoujd  dedicate  his  best  efforts 
to  the  cause  of  Business  and  Social  Service,  and  to  this  end  should 
pledge  himself:  1.  To  consider,  first,  the  interests  of  the  subscriber. 
2.  To  subscribe  to  and  work  for  truth  and  honesty  in  all  depart¬ 
ments.  3.  To  eliminate,  in  so  far  as  possible,  his  personal  opinions 
from  his  news  columns,  but  to  be  a  leader  of  thought  in  his  editorial 
columns,  and  to  make  his  criticisms  constructive.  4.  To  refuse  to 

eublis-h  “puffs,”  free  reading  notices  or  paid  “write-ups;’’  to  keep 
is  reading  columns  independent  of  advertising  considerations,  and 
to  measure  all  news  by  this  standard:  “Is  it  real  news?”  S.  To 


decline  any  advertisement  which  has  a  tendency  to  mislead  or  E 
which  does  not  conform  to  business  integrity.  6.  To  solicit  sub-  E 
scriptions  and  advertising  solely  upon  the  merits  of  the  publication.  E 
7.  To  supply  advertisers  with  full  information  regarding  character  E 
and  extent  of  circulation,  including  detailed  circulation  statements  § 
subject  to  proper  and  authentic  verification.  8.  To  co-operate  with  1 
all  organizations  and  individuals  engaged  in  creative  advertising  E 
work.  9.  To  avoid  unfair  competition.  10.  To  determine  what  is  E 
the  highest  and  largest  function  of  the  field  which  he  serves^  and  i 
then  to  strive  in  every  legitimate  way  to  promote  that  function. 
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The  EDITOR’S  CORNER 


Carriers  Now  Have  Wherewithal 

=  5 
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WHEN  a  man  is  “dead-broke,”  he  is  a 
mighty  poor  subject  for  development — 
you  can  get  no  action  from  him.  His 
intent  and  purpose  may  be  of  the  best,  but  so 
long  as  he  lacks  means,  time  spent  upon  him  is 
wasted  from  the  result-getting  standpoint. 

The  railroads  have  been  in  a  similar  predica¬ 
ment.  Every  man,  from  the  president  down, 
has  been  profuse  in  expressing  a  desire  to  render 
faultless  service  to  shippers  and  the  public. 
These  have  been  largely  empty  words  in  view 
of  large  operating  deficits,  dissatisfied  employes, 
and  inadequate  (so  the  railroads  said)  freight 
rates. 

Now,  the  roads  have  received  an  increase. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
handed  down  a  decision  that  will  probably  place 
a  billion  and  one-half  more  in  the  coffers  of  the 
carriers.  This  may,  or  may  not,  have  been  the 
proper  outcome.  Many  think  that  the  railroads 
were  entitled  to  an  increase  in  rates.  We  are 
not  called  to  discuss  this  particular  question  at 
this  time.  The  important  fact  is  that  the  rail¬ 
roads  have  been  granted  an  increase.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is,  what  will  they  do  with  it?  Will  an  im¬ 
provement  in  service  be  forthcoming?  May  we 
expect  more  cars  to  load  and  more  locomotives 
to  haul  them? 

The  shippers  and  the  public  have  shown 
marvelous  patience  and  submission  to  continu¬ 
ous  increases  in  costs.  Will  they  continue  to 
absorb  upward  revisions  in  the  absence  of  real 
tangible  improvement?  We  think  not. 

The  railroads  have  been  granted  financial  re¬ 
lief.  May  we  not  reasonably  expect  a  marked 
improvement  in  service? 

&  £  £ 

The  Deflation  Process  Is  On 

OR  many  months,  American  business  has 
been  endeavoring  to  “let  out  some  of  the 
air”.  The  wheels  of  commerce  have  been 
heavily  inflated  for  real  safety. 


However,  the  war,  with  its  disastrous  effect 
upon  old  and  seemingly  established  values,  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  lose  some  of  its  force  and  effect. 

In  talking  with  a  manufacturer  the  other  day, 
he  said  that  his  plant  had  been  booked  up  with 
orders  a  year  ahead,  but  that  he  was  receiving 
numerous  cancellations.  This  action  on  the  part 
of  his  customers  revealed  the  fact  that  they  had 
acquired  the  habit  of  ordering  three  times  as 
much  as  they  really  needed.  He  said  for  his  part 
he  was  glad  that  these  cancellations  were  com¬ 
ing  in  because  it  was  revealing  just  how  much 
real  business  the  concern  had  on  its  books. 

We  do  not  know  to  what  extent  a  similar 
movement  might  be  taking  place  in  the  clay 
products  industry.  No  doubt  there  is  some  of 
it  going  on.  Surely,  if  a  manufacturer  has  orders 
on  his  books  which  are  not  bona-fide,  the  soon¬ 
er  he  finds  it  out  the  better  it  will  be  for  him  and 
his  business. 

Deflation  is  a  welcome  process.  May  it  con¬ 
tinue,  not  only  with  regard  to  orders,  but  also 
non-essential  loans. 

So  far  as  the  clay  products  manufacturing 
business  is  concerned,  a  tremendous  demand  for 
materials,  coupled  with  almost  unprecedented 
obstacles  to  production  give  little  hope  for  the 
volume  of  orders  being  much  reduced. 

St  St  St 

Is  Production  Increasing? 

IKE  a  mirage  upon  the  desert  sky  of  pres¬ 
ent  industrial  inefficiency,  a  vision  of  in¬ 
creased  production  in  the  near  future 
spurs  on  the  tired  factory  executive. 

Hope  is  a  great  comforter.  Faith  in  a  pos¬ 
sible  favorable  future  development  does  more 
than  anything  else  to  buoy  men  up  in  time  of 
trial  and  perplexity.  No  doubt  many  a  clay- 
worker  is  bearing  a  burden  that  would  other¬ 
wise  become  unbearable,  with  the  hope  that 
there  will  soon  be  an  improvement  in  plant 
operation. 

There  is  nothing  that  is  calculated  so  to  en¬ 
courage  a  business  man  these  days  as  the  belief 
that  production  is  on  the  increase,  and  if  he  has 
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some  tangible  evidence,  his  faith  is  all  the  more 
increased. 

Recently,  one  of  America’s  best  known  daily 
papers  published  some  very  interesting  figures. 
These  were  taken  from  the  records  of  one  of 
the  large  Chicago  packing  companies.  They 
reveal  a  very  encouraging  increase  in  individual 
production. 

This  concerns  only  one  line  of  business,  it  is 
true,  and  only  one  house  in  that  particular  in¬ 
dustry,  nevertheless,  there  are  other  indications 
which  would  lead  one  to  believe  that  there  is 
some  hope  of  increased  production  in  the  near 
future. 

Decreased  employment  in  some  lines  is  hav¬ 
ing  a  wholesome  effect  upon  individual  produc¬ 
tion.  We  believe  more  men  are  concerned 
about  their  jobs  at  this  time  than  was  the  case 
six  months  ago. 

With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  articles  the 
cost  of  living  still  remains  high.  In  a  general 
way  this  means  continued  high  wages,  however, 
it  is  not  high  wages  against  which  objection  is 
so  strongly  brought  so  much  as  it  is  more  pay 
for  less  work.  If  high  wages  are  here  to  stay  it 
is  evident  that  increased  production,  whether  by 
man  or  by  machine,  must  be  forthcoming  or 
something  is  going  to  happen. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  vision  we  see  of  possible 
production  improvement  is  not  simply  an  ethe¬ 
real  dream.  Let  us  trust  that  it  is  the  harbinger 
of  a  new  industrial  day. 

it  it  it 

Necessary  To  Boost  Prices? 

UTSIDE  of  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  there  will  be  an  improvement  in 
car  service  given  by  the  railroads  now 
that  they  are  assured  of  increased  revenue  by 
reason  of  the  rate  increases  allowed  by  the  re¬ 
cent  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission,  the  thought  uppermost  in  the  minds 
of  most  of  us  is,  how  much  will  the  new  freight 
rates  be  reflected  in  prices — more  particularly, 
of  clay  products? 

Any  increase  in  prices  of  building  materials 
will  add  to  the  already  much  condemned  high 
cost  of  building.  Whether  or  not  the  popular 
cry  of  high  cost  of  materials  is  justified,  matters 
little.  The  fact  remains,  that  any  increases  made 
at  this  time  for  which  manufacturers  account  to 


the  higher  tariffs,  would  be  frowned  upon  by 
prospective  builders. 

Clay  products  are  heavy  commodities  and 
hence  will  feel  the  freight  increases  with  greater 
effect  than  will  most  materials.  However,  in¬ 
vestigation  has  shown  that  the  item  of  transpor¬ 
tion  is  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  total  cost 
of  goods.  For  instance,  in  a  shipment  of  men’s 
clothing  from  Chicago  to  Boston,  the  increase 
in  freight  rates  would  add  to  the  cost  of  one 
suit,  the  very  small  amount  of  less  than  2’/4 
cents.  Lumber,  if  shipped  from  Raleigh,  N.  C., 
to  Boston  would  have  an  added  cost  of  about 
1  0  per  cent,  charged  to  the  increased  rates.  But, 
this  is  a  long  haul  and  with  the  exception  of  face 
brick,  clay  products  are  marketed  nearer  to  their 
point  of  manufacture  than  this. 

Before  making  price  additions  clay  products 
manufacturers  will  do  well  to  consider  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  the  added  cost  will  have  upon  build¬ 
ing  construction.  Secondly,  whether  all,  part 
or  none  of  the  increased  tariffs  are  absorbed  by 
the  manufacturer,  the  public  should  be  in¬ 
formed  of  the  decision  at  once  so  that  building 
will  not  unnecessarily  be  held  back;  thereby 
relieving  the  anxiety  of  those  interested  in  build¬ 
ing  construction  who  are  waiting  to  see  how 
the  new  railroad  rates  will  be  reflected  in  clay 
products  prices. 

it  it  it 

Promote  Clay  Products  at  Fairs 

HE  SEASON  for  state  and  county  fairs 
will  soon  be  at  hand  which  suggests  the 
splendid  opportunities  for  promoting  the 
use  of  clay  materials  that  are  available  at 
these  annual  events.  Interest  is  being  revived 
again  among  clay  producers  to  exhibit  their  ware 
at  these  functions  which  permit  the  manufac¬ 
turer  to  get  into  direct  contact  with  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  at  a  time  when  most  of  them  are 
at  leisure  and  in  an  excellent  mood  for  listening 
to  sales  arguments. 

Altho  there  are  several  fairs  at  which  brick 
and  hollow  tile  form  a  substantial  part  of  the 
exhibits,  the  number  is  all  too  few.  Possibly 
this  is  due  to  the  indifference  with  which  clay- 
workers  have  viewed  these  events  as  business 
producers.  However,  those  who  have  made  a 
whole-hearted  attempt  to  secure  publicity  for 
clay  products  by  the  use  of  exhibits,  have  found 
it  very  profitable. 


CERAMISTS  to  INSPECT 

CHICAGO  INDUSTRIES 

A  W orth-W hile  Visit  is  Promised  Those  Who  Make  the  Trip  to  the  “Windy 
Cityf  on  the  Occasion  of  the  American  Ceramic  Society  Summer  Meeting 

r: 


TF  YOU  have  not  already  made  up  your  mind  to  attend 
the  summer  meeting  of  the  American  Ceramic  Society,  you 
had  better  do  so  immediately  while  there  is  still  time  left  to 
act.  The  dates  are  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday, 
August  16,  17  and  18,  and  the  headquarters  will  be  the 
LaSalle  Hotel,  Chicago.  An  opportunity  of  visiting  indus¬ 
trial  plants  and  be  an  eye  witness  to  the  actual  manufactur¬ 
ing  processes,  gives  the  summer  meeting  a  practical  value 
that  balances  well  with  the  highly  theoretical  and  technical 
program  that  forms  the  main  part  of  the  annual  winter  ses¬ 
sions.  The  splendid  hotel  facilities,  accessibility,  and  the 
many  other  natural  advantages  of  the  city  of  Chicago  make  it 
an  ideal  location  for  a  summer  outing.  It  combines  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  making  a  trip  full  of  pleasure  and  sight-seeing  as 
well  as  an  instructive  one  from  an  industrial  point  of  view. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  the  many  diversions 
with  regard  to  pleasure  and  amusement  that  are  offered 
to  the  visitor  in  the  “Windy  City.” 

TO  SEE  PLANTS  THAT  ARE  DIFFERENT 

One  does  not  think  of  Chicago  as  a  ceramic  center.  How¬ 
ever,  there  are  a  substantial  number  of  ceramic  establish¬ 
ments  in  Chicago  and  vicinity,  and  many  of  them  differ 
materially  with  regard  to  the  processes  in  use  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  ordinary  plants  manufacturing  a  similar  line 
of  ware. 

In  arranging  the  program,  plants  have  been  chosen  that 
employ  methods  of  manufacture  different  from  those  used 
elsewhere,  hence  visiting  members  will  see  processes  that  are 
absolutely  new  and  modern.  Furthermore,  arrangements 
have  been  made  to  visit  industrial  plants  that  are  foreign 
to  ceramic  manufacture,  but  yet  have  considerable  interest 
because  of  the  unique  processes  involved. 

The  official  program,  which  starts  on  Monday  noon  is 
based  on  Chicago  city  time,  which  is  one  hour  faster  than 
the  standard  central  time  or  railroad  time.  This  should  be 
taken  into  account  by  all  visitors  to  the  summer  meeting. 
The  first  assembly  will  be  in  the  East  Room  of  the  LaSalle 
Hotel  at  12  o’clock  noon,  for  registration  and  purchase 
of  trip  tickets.  These  tickets  will  be  sold  at  a  nominal  price, 
and  will  cover  various  incidental  expenses  such  as  train 
fares,  taxicabs,  luncheons,  etc.  At  12:30  p.  m.  members  will 
board  a  specially  chartered  elevated  train  from  the  Clark 
and  Lake  street  station  on  the  elevated  loop  and  ride  to  the 
Rockwell  Street  station  of  the  Ravenswood  branch,  from  where 
they  will  proceed  to  the  plant  of  the  Bach  Brick  Co.,  at 
Montrose  Avenue  and  the  Chicago  River.  This  plant  man¬ 
ufactures  common  brick  from  a  limey  surface  clay  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  famous  Chicago  methods  of  brick  manufacture. 
Automatic  setting  machines  are  employed  to  lift  an  entire 
dryer  carload  of  brick  and  place  it  in  its  proper  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  setting  of  the  kiln,  which  is  of  the  temporary, 
up-draft  type. 

BURNING  CHICAGO  COMMONS 

The  brick  are  fired  by  the  burning  of  a  stream  of  oil, 
which  is  shot  into  the  arches  located  at  regular  intervals 


along  the  length  of  the  kiln.  After  about  twenty-four  hours 
of  firing  under  this  method  a  hot  spot  is  developed  along 
the  lower  course  of  the  kiln  setting  which  is  of  sufficient 
intensity  to  properly  mature  the  ware.  A  stream  of  steam  is 
then  forced  thru  the  arches,  and  in  traveling  upward  thru 
the  brick  setting  carries  with  it  the  hot  spot,  which,  as  it 
passes  vertically  thru  the  kiln,  completes  the  burning  of  the 
entire  setting.  The  unique  manner  of  disposing  of  the 
products  of  combustion  of  the  burning  kiln,  is  also  of  much 
interest  on  this  plant. 

From  the  Bach  Brick  Co.  factory  the  party  is  scheduled 
to  return  to  the  Rockwell  Street  station  of  the  elevated 
railway,  and  be  transported  to  the  Wrightwood  Avenue  sta¬ 
tion,  and  will  then  walk  west  to  the  plant  of  the  Northwest¬ 
ern  Terra  Cotta  Co.  This  concern  has  just  completed  the 
construction  of  a  new  and  modern  plant  and  has  incor¬ 
porated  processes  that  are  revolutionary  in  nature,  and  that 
will  be  a  revelation  to  all  the  visitors.  The  total  capacity 
c  f  the  Northwestern  Terra  Cotta  Co.  is  about  35,000  tons 
annually.  At  this  plant  will  be  seen  a  320-foot  long  Dressier 
car  tunnel  kiln,  which  is  the  first  installation  of  its  kind  in 
a  terra  cotta  establishment.  Another  outstanding  feature 
is  the  drying  department,  where  the  use  of  humidity  con¬ 
trolled  drying  rooms  can  be  seen.  Members  will  leave  this 
plant  at  5:00  p.  m.  and  board  the  5:15  train  of  the  Chicago 
&  Northwestern  Railroad  from  the  Deering  station  and 
return  to  the  city. 

BANQUET,  MONDAY  EVENING 

After  brushing  off  the  excess  weight  of  clay  carried  from 
the  establishments  visited  in  the  afternoon  all  members  will 
attend  a  complimentary  banquet  arranged  for  by  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Section  of  the  American  Ceramic  Society  with  the 
aid  of  friendly  patrons.  A  delicious  menu  is  promised  for 
all  who  attend  the  summer  meeting  when  they  sit  down  to 
the  banquet  scheduled  for  7  p.  m.  Monday  in  the  Red  Room 
of  the  Hotel  LaSalle.  The  committee  has  promised  some 
special  features  in  connection  with  this  function  that  they 
will  not  uncover  at  this  time,  but  which  they  state  will 
prove  of  unusual  enjoyment. 

No  regard  is  being  made  for  the  dissipation  of  the  night 
before,  and  all  members  are  required  to  assemble  in  the  East 
Room  of  the  hotel  at  promptly  8:30  on  Tuesday  morning. 
This  early  start  is  essential  in  order  to  make  connections  for 
inspecting  the  plants  listed  on  the  program  for  the  ensuing 
day.  The  first  establishment  to  be  visited  will  be  that  of  the 
Lindsay  Light  Co.,  at  161  East  Grand  Avenue,  where  a  very 
interesting  process  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gas  mantels 
will  be  seen.  It  will  be  necessary  to  leave  this  plant  at  a 
time  no  later  than  10:00  a.  m.,  and  the  committee  has  ar¬ 
ranged  for  taxicabs  to  carry  the  groups  to  the  Union  station 
in  time  to  catch  the  C.,  B.  &  Q.  railroad  train  at  10  :33  a.  m. 
for  Clyde  station.  At  this  point  the  party  will  visit  the  fac¬ 
tory  of  the  Coonley  Manufacturing  Co.,  makers  of  enamel- 
ware,  and  will  then  journey  by  trolley  car  to  the  plant  of 
the  Western  Electric  Co.  for  luncheon,  following  which  a 
tour  of  inspection  will  be  made  of  this  plant.  This  large 
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concern  employs  over  14,000  persons  and  manufactures 
enormous  quantities  of  telephone  supplies  as  well  as  other 
electrical  equipment.  This  visit  will  complete  the  program 
for  Tuesday,  and  members  will  return  to  their  hotels  indi¬ 
vidually  by  way  of  elevated  railroad. 

TUESDAY  EVENING  AN  OPEN  DATE 

Nothing  has  been  planned  for  Tuesday  evening.  The 
committee  has  purposely  left  this  date  open  so  that  members 
might  be  free  to  spend  the  time  as  they  please.  The  com¬ 
mittee  will  endeavor  to  have  on  hand  reserved  seats  for  some 
of  the  leading  theatres,  and  members  can  procure  these 
seats  at  the  regular  price  on  Monday.  Opportunity  for 
other  diversions  is  also  at  hand.  Those  who  would  enjoy 
a  moonlight  excursion  on  Lake  Michigan  can  visit  the 
million  dollar  Municipal  Pier  and  board  one  of  the  lake 
steamers  which  dock  at  this  point.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
may  be  some  members  who  would  care  to  visit  Riverview 
Park,  where  many  of  the  pleasures  common  to  Coney  Island 
may  be  enjoyed. 

Another  early  start  is  required  on  Wednesday  morning 
and  all  members  are  requested  to  assemble  in  the  East 
Room  of  the  Hotel  LaSalle  at  8:30  a.  m.  A  special  train 


on  the  Chicago  and  North  Shore  Electric  lines  will  be 
boarded  from  the  station  at  Adams  Street  and  Wabash 
Avenue  on  the  elevated  loop  and  a  trip  to  North  Chicago 
will  be  made.  This  ride  will  take  the  members  thru  the 

beautiful  North  Shore  suburbs  of  Chicago  and  past  the 

grounds  of  Fort  Sheridan  as  well  as  the  Great  Lakes  Naval 
Training  Station.  At  North  Chicago  the  ceramists  will  visit 
the  plant  of  the  Fansteel  Products  Co.,  and  also  the  modern 
porcelain  enameling  factory  of  the  Chicago  Hardware  Co. 

Following  luncheon  a  visit  to  the  plant  of  the  American 

Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  at  Waukegan,  will  be  made.  A  special 
train  will  be  on  hand  at  Waukegan  to  convey  the  members 
back  to  Chicago.  Arrangements  will  be  made  to  stop  the 
train  at  Ravinia  Park  for  those  who  might  care  to  get  din¬ 
ner  and  spend  the  evening  at  this  very  splendid  resort. 
Unusually  high  class  opera  may  be  enjoyed  at  Ravinia 
Park. 

The  summer  meetings  of  the  past  few  years  have  been 
unusually  well  attended,  and  the  committee  looks  forward  to 
a  splendid  attendance  this  year,  because  of  the  very  at¬ 
tractive  location  and  the  high  calibre  program  that  has 
been  planned. 


TRACING  FACE  BRICK  PRICE  TENDENCIES  thru 

WAR  and  POST-WAR  PERIODS 


A/TUCH  MISLEADING  INFORMATION  is  being  pub- 
lished  these  days  with  regard  to  increases  in  prices, 
building  materials  not  excepted.  Statistics  that  have  been 
given  out  furnish  considerable  grounds  for  controversy  and 
complaint,  but  in  most  cases  the  figures  used  were  not  truly 
representative  of  the  actual  facts  and  conditions.  Govern¬ 
ment  statistics  have  been  juggled,  distorted,  twisted,  misused 
and  everything  else  imaginable  to  bring  out  the  particular 
points  that  the  party  using  them  desired.  This,  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  has  caused  manufacturers 
and  dealers  to  be  put  in  a  bad 
light  and  in  the  class  of  profit¬ 
eers. 

Feeling  sure  that  face  brick 
manufacturers  should  not  prop¬ 
erly  be  included  in  the  general 
class  of  profiteers,  the  American 
Face  Brick  Association,  of  which 
R.  D.  T.  Hollowell  is  secretary, 
made  up  a  special  compilation  of 
prices  to  show  the  relative  in¬ 
crease  in  cost  of  face  brick  cov¬ 
ering  a  space  of  several  years. 

A  selected  list  of  representative 
face  brick  manufacturers,  in¬ 
cluding  both  members  and  non¬ 
members  of  the  Association, 
scattered  thruout  the  entire  coun¬ 
try,  were  asked  for  a  record  of 
their  wholesale  quotations  on 
good  quality  red,  rough  texture 
face  brick  at  quarterly  intervals 
from  January  1,  1914  to  April  1, 

1920.  The  reason  for  asking  for 
prices  of  red,  rough  texture  face 
brick  was  that  this  ware  con¬ 
stituted  probably  the  largest  pro¬ 
portion  of  any  particular  kind  of 
face  brick  manufactured,  and 


that  inasmuch  as  prices  on  other  kinds  of  face  brick  are  usually 
relative  to  the  prices  of  red,  rough  texture  face  brick,  the 
compilation  of  prices  on  such  ware  would  be  fairly  typical  of 
all  other  kinds  of  face  brick. 

Twelve  plants,  located  at  Ridgeway  and  Falls  Creek,  Pa.; 
Canton  and  Groveport,  Ohio ;  Gilchrist,  Ill.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
Buffville,  Kans.:  Nashville  and  Alton  Park,  Tenn.;  Lovick, 
Ala.;  Millsap,  Tex.;  and  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  contributed  the 
information  used  in  the  report. 


Graph  Shows  Percentage  Decreases  and  Increases  in  the  Wholesale  Price  of  Good  Quality, 
Red,  Rough  Texture,  Face  Brick  from  Jan.  1,  1914  Thru  April  1,  1920. 
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Investigation  revealed  the  fact  that  1913  and  1914  were 
quite  generally  periods  of  depression  in  the  face  brick  in¬ 
dustry,  the  price  level  probably  having  been  considerably 
higher  between  1908  and  1912  than  that  which  ruled  during 
1913  and  1914.  However,  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  con¬ 
nected  histories  of  price  changes  prior  to  1914  from  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  face  brick  concerns  to  make  a  chart  fairly 
representative,  hence  all  figures  prior  to  January  1,  1914, 
have  been  eliminated. 

In  drawing  the  curve  which  accompanies  this  item  the  aver¬ 
age  of  all  prices  on  January  1,  1914  was  used  as  the  basis  or 
standard  of  all  increases  or  decreases  and  represented  on  the 
graph  in  the  relative  proportion  of  their  difference  with  the 
standard  price.  As  will  be  noticed  upon  studying  the  graph, 
the  percentage  increase  of  face  brick  prices  compares  closely 
to  the  general  increase  in  the  cost  of  food  products,  and 
hence  it  can  be  safely  assumed  that  the  prices  are  as  basic  as 
the  prices  of  food  products.  It  is  believed  that  these  figures 
can  be  used  very  conveniently  to  discount  the  reports  that 
the  cost  of  face  brick  has  increased  out  of  proportion  to  other 
materials. 

it  it  it 

Bright  Hopes  for  Favorable  Rate  Decision 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in  its  advanced 
rate  decision  which  was  recently  made  public,  issued  an 
announcement  which  clay  product  manufacturers  believe 
lends  considerable  encouragement  to  the  possibility  of  se¬ 
curing  rate  readjustments  for  the  clay  industry. 

A  part  of  the  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  reads  as  follows: 

“Considerable  evidence  was  presented  with  respect  to  the 
rates  upon  a  number  of  industrial  commodities  including 
coal,  lumber,  cement,  fruits  and  vegetables,  petroleum, 
brick,  sand,  gravel,  rock,  asphalt,  slag,  grain,  live  stock, 
packing  house  products,  ore,  bullion  potash,  salt,  fertilizers, 
terra  cotta.  Various  issues  have  been  raised  or  are  pre¬ 
sented  as  to  these  commodities,  the  principals  of  which  are 
as  follows:  (a)  Whether  there  should  be  departures  from 
the  general  percentage  increased  by  maintaining  differen¬ 
tials  or  by  the  application  of  specific  increases  instead  of 
percentages,  (b)  Whether  maximum  increases  should  be 
provided  in  order  to  avoid  the  full  percentage  increases 
upon  relatively  high  rates  from  distant  points  of  produc¬ 
tion  to  important  markets,  (c)  Whether,  because  of  the 
high  cost  of  producing  and  marketing  of  some  commodi¬ 
ties,  the  percentage  increases  proposed  by  carriers  will  re¬ 
sult  in  a  cost  delivery  at  points  of  market  or  consumption 
so  great  as  to  curtail  production  and  distribution,  an  un¬ 
desirable  situation  at  this  time  of  world  shortage  of  com¬ 
modities.  (4)  Whether  a  more  general  necessary  use  war¬ 
rants  a  lower  transportation  charge,  (e)  Whether  the  rates 
effective  June  24,  1918.  before  G.  O.  28  became  effective, 
should  be  made  the  basis  of  readjustment  now,  applying 
thereto,  twenty-five  per  cent,  increase  and  superimposing 
thereon,  the  percentage  increases  now  found  reasonable.  Our 
general  conclusion  as  to  the  impracticability  of  specific  in¬ 
creases  or  of  attempting  now  to  maintain  differentials  dis¬ 
pose  of  a  number  of  these  contentions.  It  should  also  he 
said  that  while  we  do  not  here  sanction  specific  increases 
in  lieu  of  percentages  we  are  not  to  be  understood  as  ex¬ 
pressing  disapproval  of  increases  of  that  character  made  by 
the  Director  General.  Such  increases  were  made  under 
war  conditions  and  under  circumstances  that  do  not  now 
exist. 

“Our  attention  was  called,  at  the  hearing,  to  a  number 
of  formal  complaints  now  pending,  and  we  are  asked  to 
except  from  the  general  increase  the  dates  in  issue  of  those 
complaints.  This  would  have  the  effect,  during  the  pen¬ 


dency  of  those  proceedings,  of  giving  the  rates  in  question 
a  preferable  standing  and  of  exempting  them  from  the  gen¬ 
eral  increases.  In  our  opinion  a  fairer  disposition  will  be 
attained  by  applying  the  general  increases  to  these  rates, 
with  the  understanding  that  this  action  is  without  prejudice 
to  any  future  findings.” 

During  the  last  week  in  July  and  the  first  week  in  August 
hearings  have  been  held  before  a  representative  of  the  In¬ 
terstate  Commerce  Commission  in  Chicago,  and  much 
ground  has  been  covered.  The  freight  rate  case  is  rapidly 
coming  to  a  head,  and  every  indication  points  to  a  favorable 
outcome. 

«*  it 

June  Statistics  for  Building 

Encouraging  reaction  from  the  May  slump  is  apparent  in 
June  statistics  for  building  from  199  cities,  which  represent 
a  total  valuation  of  $131,177,320,  according  to  F.  W.  Dodge 
Co.  Considering  that  the  upward  turn  has  taken  place  during 
unprecedentedly  poor  freight  service,  and  in  the  face  of  tight 
money,  high  material  prices,  and  high  labor  costs,  conditions 
which  during  June  had  shown  little  hope  of  speedy  improve¬ 
ment,  the  upward  turn  is  significant.  It  spells  with  no  un¬ 
certainty  the  fact  that  men  are  keeping  their  grip  on  the 
situation,  and  that  projects  for  building  are  going  to  be  ad¬ 
vanced  or  at  least  held  to  the  point  of  preparedness  where 
they  can  be  pushed  at  the  first  signs  of  a  break. 

The  total  of  June  projects  from  the  199  cities  is  $131,117,320 
as  against  $139,020,388  from  the  same  cities  for  the  month 
of  June,  1919.  This  is  a  decrease  of  five  and  seven  tenths 
per  cent,  from  1919  activity  and  is  the  first  month  of  1920  to 
show  a  decrease.  However,  it  must  be  regarded  that  from 
a  low  start  in  January,  1919,  activity  progressed  steadily  until 
the  first  slump  came  in  the  month  of  July.  June  was  the 
peak  of  activity  during  the  first  six  months  of  last  year. 

The  month  of  April,  1920,  stands  as  a  record  breaking  month 
for  permits  for  construction.  Activity  seems  to  have  been 
focused  in  that  month  and  the  May  slump  was  not  a  slump 
to  low  levels,  but  back  to  a  fair  average.  With  the  June  rally 
a  fact,  it  does  not  take  wild  speculation  to  predict  that  should 
some  of  the  inefficiency  be  ironed  out  of  the  railroads  when 
the  wage  awards  are  granted  and  the  announcement  of  rate 
increases  made,  the  trend  of  1920  activity  will  continue  to 
move  upward. 

it  it  it 

Building  Needs  of  the  United  States 

According  to  the  New  York  “Sun”  the  building  needs  of 
the  United  States  include  1,000,000  homes,  128,000  factories 
costing  $100,000  or  over,  325,000  factories  costing  less  than 
$100,000  each,  0,000  hotels,  5,000  schools  and  public  institutions, 
50,000  apartments,  120  major  freight  terminals,  14,000  rail¬ 
road  stations  and  freight  sheds  and  20,000  theatres  and 
churches.  These  figures,  in  addition  to  disclosing  the  amaz¬ 
ing  degree  to  which  the  war  slackened  normal  activities, 
emphasize  the  present  condition  of  the  country — nowhere 
is  there  enough  of  anything  to  supply  the  demand  for  that 
particular  thing.  There  are  not  enough  buildings,  not 

enough  merchandise,  not  enough  products  of  factory  or 
soil  to  meet  the  world’s  needs.  And  altho  the  inflation  of 

credit  caused  by  the  war  must  necessarily  and  in  time  be 

subjected  to  the  process  of  deflation,  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
change  will  come  until  the  cupboards  of  the  world  have 
been  stocked  and  a  surplus  appears. 

it  it  it 

Laws  and  institutions  arc  constantly  tending  to  gravitate. 
Like  clocks,  they  must  be  occasionally  cleaned  and  wound  up 
and  set  to  true  time. — Bcechcr. 


UNUSUAL  DESIGN  for 

a  FIRE  BRICK  PLANT 

An  I  merest  in  Description  of  New  Method  for  Making  Refrac¬ 
tories  That  Strives  for  Efficiency  and  Elimination  of  Labor 


By  R.  H.  Minton* 

Superintendent,  General  Ceramics  Co.,  Metuchen,  N.  J. 


J  N  DESIGNING  a  clay-working  plant  of  any  kind  today 
three  important  considerations  are  involved. 

First:  To  make  it  as  nearly  automatic  as  possible,  thus  re¬ 
ducing  the  amount  of  labor  involved. 

Second  :  To  arrange  the  processes  and  routing  as  efficiently 
as  possible,  to  make  the  housing  compact  in  order  to  keep 
down  the  capital  investment. 

Third :  To  equip  the  plant  with  the  most  efficient  drying 
and  burning  system  possible. 

In  the  plant  shown  here  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  carry 
into  execution  these  three  points  as  far  as  seems  possible.  It 
is  designed  to  use  the  dry-press  process  for  plastic  tire  clays.1 

CLAY  STORAGE 

The  clay  storage  room  extends  full  width  of,  and  adjacent 
to,  the  manufacturing  room.  This  storage  room  has  two  over- 


P REPARATION 

1  he  mix  is  dumped  by  the  crane  into  a  hopper  which  feeds 
a  wet  pan.  By  this  process  all  the  different  clays  are  thoroly 
mixed  in  order  to  give  a  much  greater  uniformity  than  if  the 
clays  and  grog  were  run  thru  a  dry  pan  only.  Tests  have 
shown  that  where  the  various  clays  are  thoroly  blended  a 
superior  product  results. 

These  wet  pans  are  designed  with  a  stationary  rim  which 
does  not  turn  with  the  pan  as  in  the  ordinary  type.  This  rim 
has  a  portion  hinged  like  a  gate,  and  an  automatic  device 
causes  this  gate  to  swing  inward  after  so  many  revolutions 
of  the  pan,  and  causes  the  pan  to  empty  itself  into  the  rotary 
dryer.  ' 

ROTARY  DRYER 

In  the  usual  stiff-mud  or  soft-mud  method  of  brick  manu- 


head  tracks  upon  which  the  clays  are  delivered  by  gravity 
from  the  clay  banks.  An  overhead  electric  crane  operating 
all  over  the  room  is  so  arranged  that  a  grab  bucket,  with 
automatic  measuring  device,  will  take  clay  from  any  pile  in 
the  proper  proportion  for  the  mix. 

’Plant  of  S.  G.  Brinkman,  Fords.  N.  J.,  operating  partly  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  general  scheme. 

‘Reprinted  by  permission,  from  Vol.  3,  No.  6,  Journal  of  the 
American  Ceramic  Society. 


facture  the  brick  are  made  in  the  plastic  state  and  the  water 
driven  off  in  the  dryer.  By  the  dry-press  process  the  wet 
mix  is  first  run  thru  the  rotary  dryer  and  the  excess  water 
driven  off.  The  mixture  is  not  dried  to  any  great  extent 
but  only  sufficiently  to  allow  running  thru  the  dry  pan.  The 
mixture  comes  in  a  continuous  stream  from  the  dryer  into 
the  dry  pan  from  which  it  is  conveyed  by  an  elevator  to  the 
hopper  feeding  the  dry  press.  No  screen  is  used. 
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DRY  PRESS 

The  dry  presses  have  their  molds  equipped  with  electrical 
heating  units,  which  eliminate  the  usual  steam  connections. 
These  presses  are  also  equipped  with  an  automatic  mold-filling 


13'  Brick  Wall 


'Bnck  J 


wall  and  below  the  fire-box  ash  pits.  This  circular  flue  is 
connected  by  a  flue  leading  from  the  main  cross  flue  of  the 

preceding  kiln.  When  firing  a  kiln  it  is  possible  to  lead  the 

draft  directly  to  the  stack,  or  by  use  of  dampers  to  lead  the 
hot  gases  thru  one  or  more  kilns  in  advance  which 
.may  be  ready  for  firing.  Thus  by  closing  damper 
“B”  of  kiln  2  and  damper  “A”  of  kiln  3  and  open¬ 
ing  damper  “A”  of  2  and  damper  “B”  of  3,  it  is 
possible  to  utilize  the  hot  gases  from  kiln  2  to  water- 
smoke  kiln  3. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  STACK 

Only  one  stack  is  used  for  all  six  kilns.  It  is  con¬ 
structed  in  such  a  manner  that  there  is  an  air  space 
between  the  inner  stack  and  the  outer  stack.  This 

construction  does  away  with  the  usual  cracking  of 

kiln  stacks  due  to  over-heating. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  KILN 


The  kilns  are  of  the  down-draft  type.  There  is 
a  main  cross-flue  leading  from  wall  to  wall.  Be¬ 
neath  this  cross-flue  is  another  flue  leading  from 
the  center  of  the  kiln  to  the  stack.  At  right  angles 
across  the  main  cross-flue  are  jet  flues  supporting 
the  floor  blocks. 

A  circular  flue  extends  around  the  kiln  just  under 
the  wall  and  below  the  ash  pits.  This  flue  is  con¬ 
nected  by  smaller  flues  leading  into  the  sides  of  each 
ash  pit.  By  this  system  the  hot  gases  from  a  pre¬ 
ceding  kiln  on  fire  may  be  led  into  the  ash  pits  and 
thru  the  grates  into  the  kiln. 

FIRE  BOXES 


Plan  of  Kiln  Room 


The  Kilns  are  Built  in  a  Circle  Around  a  Central  Stack  to  Which  All  Are 
Connected.  The  Housing  is  a  Circular  Structure  with  Exits  at  Four  Quar¬ 
ters  of  the  Building. 


device  which  permits  the  handling  of  a  clay  mixture  with  as 
much  as  17  per  cent,  of  moisture.  By  the  usual  dry  press 
process  the  moisture  content  is  limited  to  about  10  per  cent., 
and  the  physical  bond  of  the  brick  is  rather  weak.  The 
strength  of  the  burned  brick  depends  upon  a  bonding  clay, 
which,  of  course,  lowers  its  melting  point.  By  this  process 
it  is  possible  to  dry-press  brick  having  almost  as  much  mois¬ 
ture  as  by  the  stiff-mud  process.  The  resultant  brick  has  the 
physical  strength  of  those  made  by  the  stiff-mud  process. 


DRYER 

The  pressed  brick  are  run  thru  a  dryer  to  dry 
them  sufficiently  for  setting.  The  dryers  are  equipped 
with  a  fan  connected  with  a  waste-heat  pipe  extend¬ 
ing  from  the  tops  of  the  kilns.  Hot  air  for  drying 
may  be  had  from  all  burning  and  cooling  kilns. 
When  there  is  not  sufficient  waste  heat  direct  heat 
may  be  had  from  a  coal-fired  furnace  connected  to 
the  fan. 

KILN  ROOM 

This  plant  is  laid  out  as  a  unit  with  six  kilns 
holding  32,000  brick  each.  These  kilns  are  built  in 
a  circle  around  a  central  stack  to  which  all  are  con¬ 
nected.  The  kilns  are  housed  in  a  circular  building, 
which  may  be  of  brick  with  a  brick  crown  for  the 
roof,  or  it  may  be  a  steel  structure.  Around  the 
circle  of  kilns  is  a  transfer  track  with  exits  at  the 
four  quarters  of  the  building.  There  is  also  another 
circular  transfer  track  within  the  circle  of  kilns. 
This  makes  the  coaling  of  the  kilns  quite  convenient. 


One  of  the  most  important  questions  today  for 
every  clay  man  is  the  question  of  how  to  save 
fuel.  Shall  he  use  coal,  producer  gas  or  oil? 
Shall  he  install  tunnel  kilns  at  great  expense?  Unfortunately 
many  manufacturers  are  unable,  either  from  conditions  or  on 
account  of  the  expense,  to  discard  their  periodic  kilns  and  in¬ 
stall  the  now  efficient  tunnel  kilns.  The  problem,  then,  is  to 
make  the  most  of  what  they  have  by  changing  their  kilns  to 
the  most  efficient  construction  possible. 

The  fire  box  in  this  type  of  kiln  is  made  with  two  sets  of 
grates.  The  upper  inclined  grates  hold  the  freshly  supplied 
coal  and  act  as  a  coking  plate.  The  gas  of  the  coal  is  driven 

Fire  Box  Construction 
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FIRING  PROCESS 

Each  kiln  has  a  circular  flue  extending  around  it 


Cross  Section  Fire  Box  Detail 


Fire  Box  Construction  for  the  Round  Down-Draft  Kilns  Used  on  Plant 
Described.  Two  Sets  of  Grates  Are  Used. 

off  here  and  burns  in  passing  over  the  white  hot  coal  bed  on 
the  lower  grates.  It  was  found  necessary  to  reconstruct  this 
under  the  fire  box  some  twenty  times  before  the  right  proportions  were 
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obtained.  In  practice  it  is  found  necessary  to  allow  a  free 
air  passage  over  the  coal  on  the  inclined  grates.  This  con¬ 
struction  seems  to  act  as  a  small  gas  producer,  and  the  con¬ 
trol  is  such  that  the  combustion  can  be  made  to  take  place 
in  the  kiln,  and  not  part  of  it  in  the  stack  or  open  air.  Even 
when  a  kiln  is  on  full  heat  and  directly  connected  to  the  stack 
no  smoke  ever  appears. 

ECONOMY  OF  KILNS 

These  kilns  holding  32,000  to  33,000  nine-inch  brick,  have 
been  fired  to  cone  15  in  four  days  with  fifteen  tons  of  coal. 
A  tunnel-kiln  builder  states  that  the  yearly  average  consump¬ 
tion  of  coal  for  production  of  five  million  fire  brick  fired  fn 
down-draft  kilns  was  1,440  pounds  per  thousand,  and  for  the 
tunnel  kiln  the  average  was  650  pounds  per  thousand.  With 
this  type  of  kiln  the  average  has  run  around  900  pounds  per 
thousand  brick. 

FORCED  DRAFT  IN  KILNS 

The  question  of  forced  draft  in  firing  ceramic  kilns  deserves 
much  more  consideration  than  it  seems  to  have  received.  We 


Drawings  of  Plan  View  and  Cross  Section  View  of  Fire 

Brick  Kiln. 


are  all  familiar  with  the  evolution  of  locomotive  boilers.  The 
old  type  engine  had  a  large,  awkward  stack,  which  has  gradu¬ 
ally  been  reduced  by  use  of  forced  draft  until  the  immense 


locomotives  have  little  more  than  an  opening  for  the  escape 
of  smoke. 

With  this  type  of  kiln  construction  it  is  feasible  to  attach 
a  blower  to  the  flue  leading  from  one  kiln  to  the  next  and 
use  forced  draft  under 

the  fire  grates.  Burn-  ► 

ing  by  forced  draft 
overcomes  the  varia¬ 
tion  of  natural  draft 
thru  weather  changes 
and  would  also  tend 
to  more  uniform  re- 

Cross-Section  of  Tunnel  Dryer, 
suits.  W  ith  ordinary  Shewing  Tie  Rod  Construction, 

natural  draft  there  are 

many  currents  in  a  kiln  and  the  temperature  is  not  uniform. 
By  maintaining  a  pressure  of  an  ounce,  or  so,  in  the  kiln 
the  temperature  is  forced  into  all  parts,  and  the  kiln  is 
uniform  thruout. 

DRYER  CONSTRUCTION 

The  method  of  constructing  the  dryer  roof  is  somewhat 
unique.  It  is  formed  with  straight  hollow  building  blocks 
12  by  12  by  8  inches,  with  the  hollows  running  across  the 
width  of  the  dryer.  Thru  each  course  of  tile  is  run  an  iron 
rod,  slightly  below  the  middle  of  the  tile.  This  rod  passes 
thru  plates  on  the  outside  of  the  tile  course,  and  is  drawn 
up  by  nuts  so  that  it  is  under  tension.  This  forms  a  rigid 
construction,  capable  of  carrying  any  load,  if  necessary,  at  a 
low  cost. 

CONCLUSION 

A  plant  according  to  this  design  should  be  able  to  operate 
with  a  low  labor  element  on  account  of  the  semi-automatic 
machinery  equipment  and  the  simple  method  of  manufacture. 
Because  of  the  efficiency  of  the  kilns  the  important  item  of 
burning  cost  should  be  as  low  as  is  possible  with  the  use  of 
periodic  kilns. 

&  £ 

Potters  to  Talk  Wages  With  Men 

At  a  general  meeting  of  the  United  States  Potters’  Associa¬ 
tion,  which  was  held  in  the  William  Penn  Hotel,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  on  Friday,  August  6,  it  was  announced  that  the  association 
will  back  up  unanimously  any  action  of  their  labor  committee 
in  the  settlement  of  discussions  with  the  National  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Operative  Potters  on  a  demand  for  a  general  increase 
of  twenty-five  per  cent,  in  wages. 

A  conference  between  the  labor  committee  of  the  Potters’ 
Association  and  the  conference  committee  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Operative  Potters,  is  scheduled  for  August  17.  The  Pitts¬ 
burgh  meeting  of  the  United  States  Potters’  Association  was 
one  of  the  largest  attended  special  sessions  that  the  associ¬ 
ation  has  ever  held,  according  to  Secretary  Chas.  F.  Goodwin, 
who  gave  out  the  above  message. 

£  £ 

Paving  Stone  Production  Increases 

Manufacturers  of  granite  paving  block  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  United  States,  according  to  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  report  an  increase  of  nearly  40  per  cent,  in  quantity, 
those  in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  report  an  increase  of  more 
than  50  per  cent.,  and  those  in  Missouri  report  a  decrease  of 
25  per  cent,  during  1919.  The  entire  paving  block  industry 
made  an  estimated  increase  of  36  per  cent,  in  quantity  and 
about  $6  an  average  price  per  thousand  during  1919. 

<5*  £  £ 

The  Pfaltzgraff  Pottery  Co.,  of  York,  Pa.,  writes  that  busi¬ 
ness  is  good  enough,  but  transportation  conditions  prevent  a 
good  volume.  They  have  recently  added  one  kiln  to  their 
equipment. 


Cross-Section  of  Tunnel  Dryer, 
Showing  Tie  Rod  Construction. 


WHEN  WILL  BUILDING 

COSTS  be  LOWER? 

Title  of  a  Study  of  Present  Conditions  Made  by  a  Targe 
Building  Contractor,  Which  Contains  Interesting  Data 


T  TNDER  THE  ABOVE  TITLE,  a  report  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  which  shows  a  study  of  present  conditions  in  the 
construction  industries.  This  study  was  made  by  the  Fuller 
Industrial  Engineering  Corporation  for  the  George  A.  Fuller 
Co.  of  New  York  City.  The  report  is  very  interesting  to  clay 
manufacturers  since  it  gives  the  views  of  a  large  reputable 
contractor  with  regard  to  the  situation  in  the  construction 
field. 

The  pamphlet,  which  was  issued  under  date  of  June  17, 
commences  as  follows : 

“A  great  many  manufacturers  and  property  owners  have 
written  us  that  they  were  considering  new  work,  that  they, 
wanted  to  build  and  needed  additional  space,  but  hesitated  to 
begin  construction  because  building  costs  were  so  high.  They 
have  asked  us  ‘When  will  building  costs  be  lower?’  and,  with 
a  view  to  consulting  wisely  with  them  we  have  made  a  study 
of  the  situation. 

“There  are  three  conditions  which  might  bring  about  a  re¬ 
duction  in  building  costs, 

(1)  A  reduction  in  demand. 

(2)  A  reduction  in  wages  of  labor. 

(3)  A  reduction  in  price  of  building  materials. 

“A  reduction  in  the  demand  for  additional  construction  is 
highly  improbable,  in  view'  of  the  present  shortage  of  building 
space  which  has  resulted  from  a  slowing  down  of  commercial 
and  industrial  building  during  the  period  of  the  war.  An 
inspection  of  the  accompanying  figures  will  bring  out  clearly 
the  fact  that  the  country  at  large  is  short  about  three  and  a 


The  Building  Shortage  in  the  United  States 


Graph  of  Normal  Building  Requirements  in  United  States  and 
of  Actual  Operations  Completed  During  Same  Years. 

half  billion  dollars’  worth  of  normal  building  construction, 
and  until  this  shortage  is  made  up  there  will  surely  be  a  con¬ 
tinued  and  increasing  demand  for  space. 

“As  to  the  hope  for  a  reduction  in  building  costs  due  to  a 
reduction  in  wages  paid  to  labor,  it  does  not  seem  probable 
that  the  laboring  man  will  be  content  to  accept  any  reduction 


in  the  size  of  his  pay  envelope.  His  attitude  is  rather  to  force 
wages  to  higher  planes,  and  a  study  of  the  wages  of  the 
building  trades  thruout  the  United  States  will  show  that  they 
have  risen  steadily  during  the  past  seven  years. 

“The  hope  for  a  reduction  in  the  costs  of  building  materials 
rests  very  largely  on  the  hope  for  a  reduction  in  wages,  be¬ 
cause  for  every  dollar  spent  for  brick,  cement,  or  steel  which 
goes  into  the  building,  from  85  per  cent,  to  90  per  cent,  of 
such  price  ultimately  goes  back  to  the  laborer  who  dug  the 
clay,  mined  the  coal,  burned  the  brick,  ground  the  cement, 
rolled  the  steel,  and  transported  all  of  them  over  the  railroad 
lines  to  the  site  of  the  work  and  built  them  into  the  structure. 
Until  these  related  wages  go  down,  therefore,  it  is  not  reason¬ 
able  to  expect  any  substantial  reduction  in  the  price  of  build¬ 
ing  materials.” 

Accompanying  the  pamphlet  is  a  series  of  charts  showing 
the  increase  in  hourly  wages  of  principal  building  trades  in 
New  York  City  from  1907  to  1920.  For  bricklayers  the  in¬ 
crease  was  from  70  cents  to  $1.25  or  an  increase  of  78  per 
cent. ;  carpenters  from  62 Yz  cents  to  $1.00  or  60  per  cent. ; 
painters  50  cents  to  $1.00  or  100  per  cent,  increases ;  plumbers 
and  steam  fitters  56  cents  to  $1.00  or  78  per  cent,  increase; 
electricians  50  cents  to  $1.00  or  100  per  cent,  increase  ;  laborers 
17J/2  cents  to  75  cents  or  329  per  cent,  increase;  plasterers 
68.75  cents  to  $1.60  or  56  per  cent,  increase,  and  sheet  metal 
workers  from  56.3  cents  to  $1.00  or  78  per  cent,  increase. 
Diagrams  are  also  shown  which  indicate  the  increase  in 
prices  of  building  materials  in  New  York  City  from  1913  to 
1920,  common  brick  an  increase  in  price  of  257  per  cent.; 
structural  steel  87  per  cent. ;  lumber  127  per  cent. ;  hollow 
tile  165  per  cent.;  cement  77  per  cent.;  broken  stone  106  per 
cent.;  sand  150  per  cent.;  and  roofing  felt  155  per  cent. 

“In  view  of  the  building  shortage  in  the  United  States” 
the  report  goes  on  to  state,  “there  seems  little  hope  for  a 
reduction  in  building  costs  due  to  reduced  demand.  With  the 
present  attitude  of  labor,  there  seems  less  chance  for  a  re¬ 
duction  in  building  costs  due  to  lower  wages  ;  and  with  this 
same  attitude  affecting  90  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  building 
materials  there  seems  small  chance  for  a  reduction  in  the 
price  of  building  materials.  The  country  is  so  far  underbuilt 
that  the  prices  have  become  subsidiary  to  necessity.  We 
know  of  no  other  major  influence  which  can  bring  a  marked 
or  immediate  reduction  in  building  costs,  and  our  mature 
judgment  is  that  there  will  be  no  substantial  reduction  for 
several  years  to  come. 

"Our  advice  to  our  clients,  in  view  of  this  whole  situation, 
is  that  if  they  need  additional  building  facilities,  and  the 
conditions  of  their  business  justify  the  expenditure,  it  is  far 
wiser  to  build  now  and  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  improvements 
than  to  wait  and  lose  the  use  of  this  money  making  space  for 
several  years,  and  then  build  at  costs  which  may  be  even 
higher  than  those  of  the  present  time.  The  records  of  new 
building  construction  in  the  cities  of  the  United  States  from 
1911  to  1919  inclusive,  as  published  by  ‘Forbes  Magazine,’ 
show  the  following  figures: 
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Cost  of 

Average 

Square 

Building 

Cost  Per 

Feet 

Year 

Constructed 

Square  Foot 

Built 

1911 

$  962,499,700 

$1.59 

605,300,000 

1912 

1,027,515,200 

1.63 

630,400,000 

1913 

980,971,600 

1.61 

609,300,000 

1914 

891,845,500 

1.55 

575,400,000 

1915 

931,937,300 

1.52 

613,100,000 

1916 

1,137,160,900 

1.82 

624,800,000 

1917 

816,941,000 

2.27 

358,500,000 

1918 

492,163,900 

2.65 

185,700,000 

1919 

1,467,821,300 

3.20 

458,600,000 
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"The  low  average  cost  per  square  foot  of  building  con¬ 
structed  shown  in  the  above  table,  is  due  to  the  high  per¬ 
centage  of  floor  space  which  consists  of  the  cheapest  kind  of 
factory  construction,  amounting  to  little  more  than  sheds. 
The  average  cost  per  square  foot  of  modern  factories  of  re¬ 
inforced  concrete,  or  other  fireproof  material,  as  well  as  of 
first  class  office  buildings  and  hotels,  is  much  higher,  the 
range  being  from  $3.50  to  $10.50  per  square  foot,  depending 
upon  the  character  of  structure  and  its  location. 

“For  the  years  1911  to  1914,  inclusive,  the  estimated  average 
amount  of  new  building  was  equivalent  to  605,100,000  square 
feet  of  floor  space  per  annum.  In  1918  less  than  one-third 
of  this  amount  was  done,  and,  even  in  1919,  in  spite  of  the 
large  money  expenditure,  the  amount  of  building  done  was 
146,500,000  square  feet  below  this  figure.  Hence,  it  is  clear 
that  ever  since  the  end  of  1916  the  available  building  space 
has  been  running  further  and  further  behind  requirements. 

“Owing  to  the  increase  in  population,  at  least  ten  per  cent, 
more  floor  space  is  required  to  be  built  annually  than  before 
the  war.  Otherwise  expressed,  we  ought  to  have  built  about 
650,000,000  feet  annually  during  the  past  three  years,  or  nine¬ 
teen  hundred  and  fifty  million  (1,950,000,000)  square  feet  in 
all.  We  actually  built  only  about  1,002,800,000  square  feet, 
and  this  leaves  a  shortage  of  947,200,000  square  feet.  At  the 
present  time,  we  are  building  at  the  rate  of  about  550,000,000 
feet  per  annum. 

"Thus  we  see  that  in  order  to  make  up  during  this  present 
year  the  existing  shortage  of  housing  space  we  would  have 
to  construct  dwellings,  factories,  and  offices  having  an  aggre¬ 
gate  floor  space  of  about  1,597,200,000  square  feet,  or  almost 
as  much  as  we  ever  built  in  any  three  past  years. 

“The  chart  reproduced  herewith  illustrates  graphically  the 
normal  building  requirements  in  the  United  States  from  1911 
to  the  end  of  1919,  the  actual  building  operations  completed 
during  those  years  and  the  resulting  shortage  which  this 
country  is  now  facing. 

“It  appears,  therefore,  that  we  are  about  18  to  21  months 
behind  in  our  building  program,  and  that  the  total  amount  of 
building  operations  during  the  next  few  years  must  not  only 
rise  to  the  average  normal  yearly  requirements  but  must  ex¬ 
ceed  those  requirements  sufficiently  to  make  up  the  shortage 
which  accumulated  during  the  past  three  years.  With  this 
shortage  to  be  overcome  there  is  no  likelihood  of  a  decrease 
in  building  operations,  but  on  the  contrary  there  is  every 
reason  to  expect  an  increasing  demand  for  some  years  to 
come.” 

The  report  also  goes  on  to  show  the  reasons  why  building 
costs  are  high,  and  quotes  many  men  prominent  in  the  con¬ 
struction  industry  who  state  that  they  expect  no  reduction  in 
building  costs.  These  men,  the  report  states,  recognize  that 
no  great  financial  depression  will  ultimately  affect  the  cost  of 
materials  and  labor,  but  feel  that  the  decline  in  building  costs 
will  be  small  and  slow  to  follow  the  downward  trend  of 
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other  commodities  because  of  the  great  demand  for  building 
space  which  must  continue  until  the  shortage,  due  to  the 
war,  has  been  eliminated.  None  of  these  authorities  antici¬ 
pate  the  return  to  low  pre-war  levels,  and  far  sighted  execu- 
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Percentage  Increases  of  Building  Material  and  Wages  in  Build¬ 
ing  Trades.  However,  the  Increases  in  Wages  Does  Not  Tell  the 
Full  Story  for  Less  Brick  Are  Laid.  Too. 


tives  are  perfecting  their  plants  and  having  exhaustive  en¬ 
gineering  reports  made  for  the  betterment  of  conditions  in 
their  factories,  so  that  they  can  immediately  take  advantage 
of  any  lower  costs  which  may  momentarily  prevail  during  the 
period  of  readjustment. 

Many  manufacturers,  who  seeing  in  the  present  prices  ob¬ 
tained  for  their  products  an  opportunity  to  write  off  the  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  new  building,  are  going  forward  with  their 
construction  work,  and  are  thus  relieving  their  cramped  fac¬ 
tory  conditions,  securing  greater  production,  and  lowering 
factory  costs. 

£  £  £ 


Believes  Coal  Export  Embargo  Advisable 

That  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  the  active  resumption 
of  building  construction  lies  in  solving  first  the  coal  situa¬ 
tion  whose  entanglements  are  directly  responsible  for  the 
retardation  of  the  construction  industry,  is  indicated  in  a 
letter  written  by  Senator  Calder  of  the  special  Committee 
of  Reconstruction  and  Reproduction  to  the  editor  of  Build¬ 
ing  Supply  Neivs.  Senator  Calder  states  in  his  letter: 

“Altho  this  committee  was  not  appointed  originally 
to  inquire  into  the  coal  situation,  it  recognized  that  the 
great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  active  resumption  of  the 
building  industry  was  the  inability  of  the  manufacturers  of 
building  materials  to  deliver  their  finished  product  to  the 
consumer,  due  to  the  present  transportation  shortage.  The 
Committee  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  recent  car  service 
orders  issued  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  giv¬ 
ing  preference  to  the  shipment  of  coal,  have  operated  to  the 
detriment  of  the  building  industry  and  that  the  coal  situa¬ 
tion  might  have  been  solved  by  action  of  another  character 
without  involving  social  and  industrial  consequence. 

“The  Committee  subpoenaed  to  appear  before  it  last  week, 
the  fuel  administrators  of  New  England  and  the  public 
utilities  of  New  York  City  in  order  to  gain  from  these  gen¬ 
tlemen,  information  as  to  the  situation  in  their  respective 
sections.  It  would  seem  to  be  the  concensus  of  opinion  of 
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those  appearing  before  the  Committee  that  an  embargo  on 
the  export  of  cogl  offers  the  only  practical  solution  of  the 
coal  crisis  in  this  country,  and  that  such  an  embargo  would 
also  release  railroad  equipment  which  is  sorely  needed  in 
the  building  industry.” 

The  Committee,  in  a  report  issued  in  New  York,  stated 
that  during  its  preliminary  investigations  it  has  been  advised 
that  the  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  active  resumption 
of  the  building  industry  is  the  inability  of  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  building  materials  to  deliver  their  finished  product  to 


the  consumer  on  account  of  the  present  transportation 
shortage.  The  Committee  reports  that  it  is  inclined  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  recent  car  service  orders  giving  preference  to 
the  shipment  of  coal  have  operated  to  the  detriment  of  the 
building  industry,  and  that  the  coal  situation  might  have 
been  solved  by  action  of  another  character  without  involv¬ 
ing  social  and  industrial  consequences. 

it  it  it 

“Diligence  is  the  mother  of  good  luck.” — Benjamin  Franklin. 


PRICE  QUOTATIONS  RISING  DESPITE  LESSENING 
of  BUILDING  DEMAND  in  N.  Y.  MARKET 


A/T  ARKED  SLACKENING  in  demand  for  nearly  all  the  ba- 
1  A  sic  building  materials  is  arousing  conflicting  thoughts  and 
expectations  in  the  minds  of  prospective  builders,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Dow  Service  report  of  July  31. 

Taking  the  source  of  orders  now  being  received  by  such 
building  material  market  barometers  as  window  glass,  brick, 
cement,  lime,  plaster,  roofing  materials  and  structural  steel 
and  it  is  noticeable  that  as  compared  with  what  may  be 
called  normal  building  construction  markets,  such  as,  for 
instance,  1912,  the  volume  of  building  material  requirements 
has  switched  almost  entirely  from  the  territory  above  Fifty- 
ninth  Street  to  points  below  that  dividing  line.  This  factor 
alone  shows  the  genuineness  of  the  present  tendency  away 
from  apartment  and  tenement  house  construction  in  favor 
of  office  buildings,  loft  structures  and  hotels,  both  new  and 
alterations  and  extensions  and  theatres. 

There  is  perhaps  no  better  guide  to  the  true  character  of 
the  pending  building  construction  movement  than  is  that 
of  the  wholesale  or  jobbing  window  glass  department.  Here 
the  demand  has  been  lessening  almost  continuously  during 
the  last  three  or  four  weeks  with  practically  the  preponder¬ 
ance  of  estimates  being  figured  for  commercial  building 
construction,  most  of  which,  by  the  way,  is  on  work  that 
has  long  been  projected,  often  even  as  long  ago  as  the  early 
part  of  the  war  years,  but  which  are  just  now  coming  into 
active  operation. 


PREVIOUS  OFFERINGS  FOR  MATERIALS 

Under  ordinary  conditions  general  slackening  of  demand 
would  presage  lowering  of  prices  and  upon  this  theory 
many  prospective  builders  are  deferring  current  projects. 
Others  believe  that  in  protest  against  the  increasing  cost 
of  building  materials  they  will  indefinitely  postpone  build¬ 
ing  operations.  These  two  thoughts  are  responsible  for 
lightening  the  volume  of  new  construction  projects  here 
and  elsewhere.  But  counter-balancing  this  policy  is  the 
more  insistent  and  far-sighted  one  recently  adopted  by 
big  building'  interests,  mostly  for  commercial  projects, 
wherein,  after  studying  production  conditions  at  building 
material  manufacturing  centers,  they  have  come  into  the 
market  with  premium  offerings  for  all  the  material  they 
can  get,  price  being  a  secondary  consideration. 

Therefore,  in  the  face  of  lessening  demand,  the  actual 
price  quotations  on  building  materials  are  moving  up.  The 
answer  to  this  enigmatic  situation  is  different  according  to 
the  department  scrutinized.  In  glass  it  is  because  resump¬ 
tion  of  manufacture  will  not  take  place  until  the  middle  of 
next  month.  In  cement,  it  is  because  production  has  ceased 
in  many  locations,  because  coal  has  been  advanced  in  price 
so  that  notices  last  week  were  issued  to  cement  manufac¬ 
turers  in  the  Lehigh  Valley,  which  supplies  this  market, 
that  heavy  advances  in  rates  for  power  would  become  ef¬ 
fective  with  August  accounts.  Brick  manufacturers  are 
turning  out  as  much  as  they  can  with  the  available  labor 


supply,  but  they  will  not  be  able  to  make  their  market  price 
for  this  year’s  production  until  they  get  thru  buying  coal 
at  fancy  premium  prices.  Prices  are  now  being  quoted  on 
last  year’s  brick.  Of  the  country’s  40,000,000,000  feet  of 
lumber  annually  cut,  28,000,000,000  feet  go  into  home  build¬ 
ing  construction,  but  prices  have  advanced  300  per  cent,  over 
those  of  1914  and  the  top  has  not  yet  been  reached  and 
will  not  be  until  the  housing  demand  can  be  accurately 
measured  by  actual  orders.  Buying  now  is  on  speculation, 
in  anticipation  of  demand.  The  current  home  building 
needs  of  the  country  are  sufficient  to  absorb  more  than 
89,000,000,000  feet  with  the  supply  of  cut  lumber  in  dealers' 
hands  barely  sufficient  to  meet  immediate  needs. 

PREDICT  $6  CEMENT  FOR  NEW  YORK  MARKET 

Canada  is  not  permitting  freight  cars  to  come  over  the 
border  with  spruce  or  plaster  rock  or  asbestos  in  anything 
like  the  volume  required  to  insure  steady  supply.  It  has 
only  just  been  possible  to  get  expanded  metal  lath  into  this 
market  and  even  now  there  is  a  less-than-carload  embargo 
on  this  material  on  some  roads.  Open  market  prices  are 
again  being  quoted.  Lime  is  still  impossible  to  procure  in 
desired  quantities.  Prices  are  being  openly  quoted  for  cur¬ 
rent  in  this  market  as  high  as  $5.60  barrel,  altho  the  New 
York  yard  base  is  $5.10.  Six  dollar  cement  is  freely  pre¬ 
dicted  for  New  York  before  the  end  of  the  year,  unless 
cheaper  coal  and  power  is  forthcoming  together  with  a 
better  supply  of  cars. 

Industry  is  being  curtailed  in  many  directions  and  it  is 
already  noticeable  that  the  railroads  are  becoming  more 
and  more  interested  in  building  material  tonnage,  which 
only  a  few  months  ago  was  treated  almost  as  undesirable 
business  in  the  face  of  the  demand  for  rail  accommodation 
for  automobiles  and  other  goods  for  domestic  and  export 
markets. 

GREATER  EFFICIENCY  IN  LABOR  NOTICED 

Lessening  of  building  demand  is  having  an  effect  upon 
the  labor  situation  here,  to  a  marked  degree.  Greater  effi¬ 
ciency  is  being  reported  by  nearly  all  contractors.  There 
is  closer  mutual  interest  manifested  between  the  organized 
employer  and  the  organized  employe  in  the  building  trades 
as  the  index  figures  covering  the  cost  of  living  continue  to 
show  declines.  The  signs  “No  help  wanted”  begin  to  appear 
on  the  “bridges”  on  building  operations  thruout  the  city. 
A  few  months  ago  these  signs  were  conspicuous  by  their 
absence. 

Yet  in  spite  of  all  these  apparently  contrary  factors 
analysts  viewing  the  building  construction  future  in  the 
light  of  the  building  construction  past  beget  within  them¬ 
selves  the  man-size  confidence  some  already  have  attained 
in  the  ultimate  outcome  of  the  reshapement  of  the  building 
industry  when  it  will  presently  emerge  from  the  readjust¬ 
ment  process  thru  which  it  has  been  passing. 


WELFARE 


a  FIRST  CONSIDERATION 


Alabama  Face  Brick  Plant  is  Considered  Modern  in  Every  Respect  at 
This  Date  and  Has  High  Reputation  Among  Southern  Competing  Firms 


TIT-HEN  NEIGHBORING  BRICKMAKERS  will  credit 
*  *  one  with  having  the  cleanest,  most  modern  and  best 
laid-out  clayworking  plant  that  they  have  seen  anywhere, 
the  factory  must  unquestionably  have  some  praiseworthy 
attributes.  The  brickmakers  referred  to  are  those  located 
in  the  vicinity  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  and  the  establishment 
which  they  commend  is  that  of  L,  L.  Stephenson,  of  Lovick, 
Ala.  However,  the  laudable  remarks  do  not  end  with  the: 
factory,  but  extend  to  Mr.  Stephenson  himself,  who  is 
known  as-  a  progressive  business  man  of  clean  principles 
and  as  an  esteemed  employer. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  Lovick  L.  Stephenson  stumbled 
upon  a  spot  some  twelve  miles  east  of  Birmingham  which 
at  that  time  seemingly  offered  nothing  of  interest  to  anyone 
except  perhaps  a  landscape  artist,  who  might  have  seen  in 
the  surrounding  country  abounding  with  gracefully  rolling 
hills  and  beautiful  scenery,  a  subject  worthy  of  painting. 
As  indicated,  there  were  no  factories,  no  buildings,  no 
dwellings  here,  and  neither  was  there  any  reason  to  believe 
there  ever  would  be,  since  the  location  possessed  no  ap¬ 
parent  resources  or  natural  advantages  that  would  be  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  establishment  of  industry— except  to  one 
Lovick  L.  Stephenson.  He  saw  by  careful  scrutiny  and 
investigation,  that  beneath  the  rich,  crop  producing  soil  on 
the  expanding  hills  there  existed  tons  and  tons  of  mineral 
substance  from  which  could  be  fabricated  one  of  civiliza¬ 
tion’s  most  wonderful  building  material.  That  material  was 
shale  of  a  high  quality. 

/ 

BUILDS  PLANT  ON  SITE 

After  being  convinced  of  the  practical  value  of  the  deposit 
and  of  a  good  opportunity  for  marketing  the  manufactured 
article,  Mr.  Stephenson  proceeded  to  construct  a  brick- 
making  plant.  Along  with  the  plant  came  the  accompany¬ 
ing  dwellings  and  a  postoffice,  and  the  peaceful  land  be¬ 
came  a  prosperous  little  community  directly  dependent  upon 
the  clayworking  establishment  for  its  livelihood  and  exist¬ 
ence.  Since  there  already  was  a  Stephenson,  Ala.,  the  town 


was  given  Mr.  Stephenson’s  first  name,  hence,  the  appella¬ 
tion,  Lovick. 

The  business  having  expanded  greatly  and  the  original 
plant  outgrown  its  initial  capacity,  it  was  decided  in  1914 
to  construct  an  entirely  new  and  up-to-date  plant  with 
modern  machinery,  and  the  latest  manufacturing  methods 
were  installed.  The  ideas  originated  and  put  into  effect  at 
that  time  still  remain  in  use  and  are  considered  modern 
now,  which  emphasizes  the  good  judgment  and  farsighted¬ 
ness  of  the  early  date.  A  visit  to  the  site  will  convince  one 
of  its  original  well-planned  operating  methods. 

The  geographical  location  of  the  establishment  is  ideal, 
being  situated  high  and  dry  among  the  mountains  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  streams  and  very  fertile  soil  that  has  proven  of 
enormous  value.  The  workmen  are  able  and  do  raise  a 
considerable  quantity  of  foodstuffs  in  the  truck  gardens 
which  nearly  all  of  them  maintain.  Besides  this,  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  plant  is  but  a  short  distance  from  Birmingham 
and  the  comforts  of  a  rural  district  together  with  the  pleas¬ 
ures  and  conveniences  of  a  large  city  are  at  hand. 

INDUSTRIAL  RAILWAY  WELL  MAINTAINED 

As  for  the  plant  itself,  starting  with  the  raw  material,  the 
clay  is  obtained  from  the  high  grade  shale  pit  by  first  drill¬ 
ing  bore  holes  in  the  bank  with  the  aid  of  a  well-driller,  and 
then  blasting  the  shale  down.  A  large  steam  shovel  scoops 
up  the  raw  material  and  places  it  into  a  train  of  industrial 
cars.  These  cars  operate  on  a  double  track  industrial  rail¬ 
road  maintained  between  the  plant  and  shale  pit. 

Right  at  this  point  is  witnessed  an  interesting  feature  of 
the  plant.  Unlike  the  usual  clay  plant,  the  tracks  are  laid 
and  kept  in  tip-top  shape  by  a  crew  of  men  who  are  experi¬ 
enced  section  hands  and  have  had  many  years  of  railroad 
track  maintenance  experience.  Thus  by  keeping  the  track 
in  excellent  condition,  much  greater  speed  is  possible  in 
the  transporting  of  the  cars  between  the  pit  and  factory,  and 
a  derailed  car  is  unheard  of. 

A  gasoline  “dinkey”  flies  along  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five 


The  Magnitude  and  Expanse  of  the  Face  Brick  Plant  of  L.  L.  Stephenson,  Lovick,  Ala.,  is  Exhibited  in  This  General  View. 
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The  Clay  is  Shown  in  the  Act  of  Discharging  its  Load.  The  Pre. 
liminary  Crusher  is  Beneath  the  Car. 

miles  an  hour  and  brings  the  loaded  clay  cars  to  the  plant. 
However,  it  is  planned  to  replace  the  gasoline  engine  with 
a  six-ton  electric  storage  battery  locomotive  which  will  have 
greater  power  and  will  be  capable  of  drawing  more  cars  per 
trip.  The  cars  are  uncoupled  at  the  foot  of  an  incline  and 
brought  up  one  at  a  time  and  dumped  automatically  into 
a  hopper  which  feeds  a  preliminary  crusher. 

STORE  GROUND  CLAY 

The  clay  after  it  is  crushed  is  conveyed  by  means  of  a 
bucket  elevator  into  a  large  steel  storage  bin  built  on  a 
concrete  form.  Clay  from  the  storage  bin  is  passed  onto 
a  conveyor  belt  which  feeds  the  dry  pans.  The  finely 
ground  clay  obtained  from  the  pans  is  then  conveyed  and 
deposited  into  a  large  steel  storage  bin  measuring  one  hun¬ 
dred  feet  long  by  thirty  feet  wide  and  twenty  feet  deep. 
It  has  no  lower  side  walls;  only  the  upper  portion  of  the 
walls  and,  the  roof  are  enclosed  with  corrugated  iron 
sheets.  The  capacity  is  sufficiently  large  for  several  days’ 
run. 

An  automatic  reversible  tripper  which  is  connected  to 
the  conveyor  belt  that  brings  in  the  ground  clay  distributes 
it  evenly  thruout  the  entire  length  of  the  building.  This 
results  in  a  thin  sheet  of  tine  clay  being  placed  evenly  over 
the  entire  pile,  making  it  perfectly  uniform  in  quality  and 
well  mixed.  Furthermore,  the  bins  keep  a  surplus  on  hand 


This  Automatic  Reversible  Traveling  Tripper  and  Conveyor  Belt 
Distributes  Ground  Clay  Evening  Thruout  the  Length  of  the  Stor¬ 
age  Shed. 

large  enough  to  pull  thru  the  bad  days  when  heavy  rains 
come. 

Beneath  the  storage  bin  is  a  sixteen-inch  conveyor  belt, 
which  runs  in  a  tunnel  and  conveys  the  ground  material  to 
the  pug  mill.  This  conveyor  belt  is  unusual  in  construction 
and  has  several  unique  features  which  clay  plant  operators 
might  be  interested  in.  A  feeding  device  which  runs  on 
a  track  in  the  tunnel  is  connected  with  square  holes  in  the 
roof  of  the  tunnel  or  floor  of  the  storage  bin  and  this  ap¬ 
paratus  feeds  the  ground  clay  upon  the  conveyor  belt.  The 
ground  clay  is  conveyed  to  a  steel  bin,  from  where  the  ma¬ 
terial  enters  the  large  pug  mill  by  means  of  a  disc  feeder. 

MAINTENANCE  OF  MACHINERY  KEPT  UP 

As  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  one  of  the  accompanying 
photographs  showing  a  view’  of  the  machine  room,  the  floor 
is  well  paved  and  all  machinery  is  in  good  condition.  This 
condition  is  consistent  and  is  maintained  at  all  times,  not 
merely  when  the  photograph  was  taken.  A  silent  chain 
drive  is  used  on  the  pug  mill,  which  like  all  other  machinery 
on  the  plant  is  driven  by  electric  motor.  The  smooth  run¬ 
ning  of  all  machinery  and  its  good  condition  is  due  to 
the  special  efforts  made  to  keep  up  the  maintenance  of 
every  machine  part.  Mr.  Stephenson  takes  great  pride  in 
splendid  up-keep  of  all  equipment  and  has  on  hand  a  crew 


Side  View  of  Exterior  of  Clay  Storage  Shed  Which  is  Housed  in  Corrugated  Metal  and  Which  is  not  Enclosed  on  the  Lower  Part. 
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of  first-class  mechanics  who  are  responsible  for  the  unin¬ 
terrupted  operations  of  the  factory. 

Thus  far  we  have  made  no  mention  of  the  product  of 
manufacture.  Hence,  at  this  point  we  wish  to  inform  our 
readers  that  a  high-grade  face  brick  is  made  under  the  well- 
known  trade  names  of  “Orientals,”  “Harvards,”  and  “Ruff- 
enuffs.”  These  brick,  after  being  formed,  are  removed  from 
the  off-bearing  belt  in  the  green  state  and  placed  carefully 
upon  double-deck  dryer  cars.  These  cars  are  then  pushed 
into  the  large  waste  heat  dryer,  into  which  the  hot  gases  re¬ 
moved  from  the  cooling  kilns,  are  passed  by  means  of  a 
large  eighteen-foot  induction  fan  equipped  with  the  water- 
cooled  bearings. 

The  dryer  cars  containing  the  bone  dry  brick  are  trans¬ 
ported  to  the  kilns  by  means  of  an  electric  trolley  transfer 
car.  There  are  twenty  round,  down-draft  kilns  which  pro¬ 
duce  on  this  plant  the  finished  ware  burned  to  a  proper  de¬ 
gree  of  maturity  and  in  colors  and  shades  that  are  beautiful 
to  behold. 

ESPECIALLY  INTERESTED  IN  EMPLOYES’  WELFARE 

Of  all  the  features  of  plant  operation  and  management, 
Mr.  Stephenson  pays  most  attention  to  his  workmen.  He 
is  especially  interested  in  their  welfare,  and  'as  a  conse¬ 
quence  has  won  their  highest  admiration  and  esteem.  At 
the  present  time  he  is  building  a  new  $20,000  commissary 


Conveyor  Belt  Operating  in  a  Tunnel  and  Carrying  Clay  from 
Storage  to  Steel  Bins  Which  Feed  Pug  Mills. 

and  postoffice  building,  in  the  upper  story  of  which  there 
will  be  rooms  for  his  white  unmarried  men  to  live  in.  The 
upstairs  part  is  well  designed  and  conducive  to  comfort. 
A  large  brick  fire  place  in  each  room  gives  the  workman 
surroundings  that  approach  a  homelike  environment  and 
make  for  a  happier  and  more  satisfied  employe. 

At  the  plant,  hot  and  cold  shower  baths  are  provided  for 
both  the  white  and  negro  labor,  which  starts  them  home 
after  the  day’s  work  clean  and  vigorous.  A  number  of 
houses  for  the  married  workmen  on  the  plant  payroll  have 
also  been  built.  Each  one  has  a  truck  farm  surrounding  it. 
These  gardens  are  maintained  and  cultivated  by  the  work¬ 
men,  all  of  whom  are  big  healthy  fellows,  since  living  con¬ 
ditions  are  ideal.  Each  employe  would  much  rather  be 
with  Mr.  Stephenson  than  “penned”  up  in  the  city  in  small 
two  by  four  buildings,  in  congested  districts  with  hardly 
enough  air  to  breathe. 

It  is  a  well-accepted  fact  that  a  negro  generally  won’t 
build  a  fence  around  his  place  to  keep  his  stock  and  chick¬ 
ens  within  his  own  property.  However,  in  Lovick  this  con¬ 
dition  does  not  prevail.  They  know  better,  since  patient 


teaching  has  educated  the  negro  to  higher  standards  of 
living.  The  special  interest  which  Mr.  Stephenson  has 


A  Tidy  Machine  Room  Where  the  Equipment  is  Always  in  Excel¬ 
lent  Shape. 


taken  in  the  welfare  of  his  workmen  and  the  excellent 
working  and  living  conditions  which  he  provides,  has  been 
a  big  factor  in  making  it  possible  for  him  to  obtain  plenty 
of  help  in  these  times  when  labor  is  by  no  means  plentiful. 

.4  .4 

Brick  Production  in  the  Belgian  Kongo 

In  commenting  upon  industrial  activities  in  the  Belgian 
Kongo,  Consul  General  Henry  H.  Morgan,  Brussels,  Belgium, 
points  out  that  there  are  eleven  brick  plants  in  operation  in 
the  district  of  Haut-Luapula,  Province  of  Katanga,  at  the 
present  time.  Three  of  these  are  at  Elisabethville,  five  at 
Likasi,  one  at  Kamatanda,  one  at  Kambove,  and  the  last  at 
Luishuia.  The  Elisabethville  plants  have  an  average  produc¬ 
tion  of  about  1,200,000  brick  a  month  ;  the  prevailing  price  is 
from  85  to  90  frances  per  thousand,  delivered,  and  from  60  to 
65  francs  at  the  kiln.  At  Likasi,  the  sale  price  is  about  100 
francs  a  thousand,  delivered.  A  new  brick  producing  yard  is 
now  in  course  of  construction  at  Mtilungurschi.  The  con- 


Storage  End  of  Dryer  and  Electric  Tranfer  Car  in  Act  of  Convey¬ 
ing  Dryer  Cars  to  Kilns. 


struction  activities  at  the  present  time  are  making  great  de¬ 
mands  on  the  different  brick  yards,  and  despite  maximum 
production,  the  call  is  in  excess  of  the  supply. 
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Terra  Cotta  Concern  Issues  House  Organ 

Volume  1,  No.  1  of  “Common  Clay,”  an  attractive  house 
organ  published  by  the  American  Terra  Cotta  &  Ceramic  Co., 
of  1808  Prairie  Avenue,  Chicago,  made  its  appearance  in 
July. 

Included  in  the  pamphlet  is  one  of  the  famous  “Button 
Hole  Talks,”  written  by  W.  D.  Gates,  president  of  the 
American  Terra  Cotta  &  Ceramic  Co.  Interesting  examples 
of  beautiful  and  artistic  work  accomplished  with  terra  cotta 
are  exhibited  by  the  use  of  photographs  of  prominent  buildings. 

Under  the  head  of  “Contractors  We  Have  Known  and  Some 
Work  They  Have  Done,”  a  discussion  of  the  work  done  by 
the  George  A.  Fuller  Co.,  who  have  used  considerable  quanti¬ 
ties  of  architectural  terra  cotta,  is  given.  Of  especial  interest 
are  the  reproductions  of  the  splendid  panels  representing  events 
in  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  which  have  been  executed 
in  terra  cotta  and  placed  in  the  Lincoln  Memorial  Building 
of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

The  glowing  tribute  paid  by  Mr.  Gates  to  the  late  Mr.  Fritz 
Wagner,  formerly  of  the  Northwestern  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  a  com¬ 
petitive  concern,  which  occupies  a  page  in  the  brochure,  in¬ 
dicates  the  broadmindedness  of  the  American  Terra  Cotta 
&  Ceramic  Co.  Besides  other  features,  a  reproduction  of  a 
sample  of  a  new  finish  in  terra  cotta  known  as  Pulsichrome 
Finish  is  shown. 

it  it  it 

Puts  Orders  Into  Brick  Mfrs.  Office 

Putting  actual  orders  into  the  brick  manufacturer’s  office  is 
the  next  step  being  undertaken  by  the  Common  Brick  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association  of  America,  following  the  announcement 
that  blue  prints,  working  drawings,  books  on  brick  construction 
and  other  data  would  be  available  to  the  manufacturer  at  this 
time.  The  new  plan,  in  the  opinion  of  officials  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  will  actually  sell  common  brick.  A  particular  feature  in 
the  material  now  being  distributed  is  the  fact  that  with  every 
set  of  blue  prints,  there  is  given  a  complete  bill  of  masonry 
material  and  labor,  which  enables  the  prospective  builder  to 
know  exactly  what  the  exterior  walls  of  his  house,  bungalow 
or  garage  will  cost  him  built  of  solid  brick.  It  is  believed 
that  this  feature  alone  will  go  far  toward  interesting  the 
home  builder  to  build  a  house  of  brick. 

The  distribution  of  these  plans  and  other  data,  at  actual  cost 
of  production  to  the  members  of  the  Association,  has  been 
inspired  by  the  significant  results  already  obtained  from  the 
national  advertising  campaign  being  conducted  in  the  “Literary 
Digest”  and  other  class  publications.  According  to  officials 
of  the  Association,  inquiries  have  been  received  at  the  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  headquarters  for  the  books  on  brick  construction, 
an  average  of  250  a  week,  these  accompanied  by  cash.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  the  prospect  who  sends  money  for  this  infor¬ 
mation  on  brick  construction  must  necessarily  be  a  real  pros¬ 
pect. 

These  inquiries  are  being  received  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  They  are  being  referred  to  the  local  brick  manu¬ 
facturer,  who  is  pointed  out  as  being  able  to  give  the  definite 
information  desired,  advice  on  brick  construction,  and  being 
able  to  recommend  a  good  contractor  to  build  the  house. 

It  is  to  aid  the  manufacturer  in  carrying  on  this  work,  and, 
more  definitely,  obtaining  the  maximum  in  orders  from  his 
local  community,  that  the  present  data  is  being  prepared  and 
distributed. 

It  consists  primarily  of  a  bound  volume  of  39  sets  of  blue 
prints  for  houses,  bungalows  and  garages,  giving  every  detail 
the  prospect  could  require.  Books  on  brick  construction  and 
its  cost  supplement  this  blue  print  work.  The  books  may  be 
distributed  among  prospects  by  the  manufacturer  at  the  price 
fixed  upon  them,  offering  some  slight  margin  for  the  cost  of 


this  preliminary  work  in  obtaining  the  order.  The  entire  set 
of  material  is  distributed  to  the  manufacturer,  however,  at 
the  cost  to  the  Association.  The  blue  prints  remain  a  part 
of  the  manufacturer’s  equipment  for  interesting  the  prospects- 
However,  additional  blue  prints  are  being  made  now,  and  for 
the  prospects  who  wish  to  own  their  own  blue  prints,  these 
are  being  sent  separately.  Their  cost  will  vary  according  to 
the  size  of  the  house.  The  material  will  be  sent  either  direct 
from  Cleveland  headquarters  of  the  Association  to  prospects, 
upon  the  furnishing  of  names  and  addresses  by  the  manu¬ 
facturers,  or  will  be  sent  to  the  manufacturer  to  turn  over  to 
his  prospects  himself. 

it  it  it 

Road-Building  Materials  Show  Wide  Cost 

Range 

Recently  the  Nebraska  State  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  sent 
out  questionnaires  to  several  states  requesting  prices  on  items 
entering  into  the  building  of  roads.  Many  of  the  replies  are 
very  interesting,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  reports  from  the 
following  states : 

Iowa — Earth  excavation,  $0.66  per  cu.  yd.  (straight  grading). 
Earth  excavation,  $1.10  per  cu.  yd.  (for  paving).  Concrete 
paving,  4.06  per  sq.  yd.  Brick  paving,  5.62  per  sq.  yd.  18-inch 
concrete  pipe,  $1.72  per  lin.  ft.  18-inch  corrugated  pipe,  $1.72 
per  lin.  ft. 

Colorado — Earth  excavation,  $0.285 — $1.35  per  cu.  yd.  Con¬ 
crete  paving,  $2.59 — $3.17  per  sq.  yd.  18-inch  corrugated  pipe, 
$3.75-^$4,10  per  ft.  in  place. 

Michigan — Earth  excavation,  $0.70 — $1  per  cu.  yd.  Con¬ 
crete  paving,  $2.70 — 3.80  per  sq.  yd.  No  bids  awarded  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  $3.05  per  sq.  yd.  Bituminous  concrete,  $3.60 — $3.90 
per  sq.  yd. 

Illinrijis — Earth  excavation,  $0.80  per  cu.  yd.  Concrete,  $1.80 
per  sqjf  yd.,  excluding  cement.  Brick,  on  concrete  base,  $3.39 
per  sq-,  yd.,  excluding  cement. 

Minnesota — Earth  excavation,  $0.55  per  cu.  yd.  Earth  excava¬ 
tion,  $0.65  for  paved  road.  Concrete,  $3  per  sq.  yd.  gravel  ag¬ 
gregate.  Concrete,  $3.25  per  sq.  yd.  stone  aggregate.  Bitulithic, 
$4.25  per  sq.  yd.  18-inch  concrete  pipe,  $1.55  per  lin.  ft.  18-inch 
corrugated  pipe,  $1.92  per  lin.  ft. 

South  Dakota — Earth  excavation,  $0.60  (highest  in  1919). 
18-inch  corrugated  pipe,  $2.50  installed. 

Ohio— Earth  excavation,  $0,648  per  cu.  yd.  (unclassified). 
Plain  concrete  pavement,  $2.73  per  sq.  yd.  Reinforced  concrete, 
$3.02  per  sq.  yd.  Brick  on  concrete  base,  $3.37  per  sq.  yd. 
Bitulithic  on  concrete  base,  $4.47  p£r  sq.  yd.  Street  asphalt  on 
concrete  base,  $3.69  per  sq.  yd.  Bituminous  concrete,  $3.25 
per  sq.  yd.  18-inch  concrete  pipe  in  place,  $3.12  per  lin.  ft. 
18-inch  corrugated  pipe  in  place,  $2.20  per  lin.  ft. 

Indiana — Earth  excavation,  $0.94  per  cu.  yd.  Concrete  pave¬ 
ment  (6x8  in.),  $1.85  per  sq.  yd.  18  feet  wide.  Brick  on  4-inch 
concrete  base,  $3.92  per  sq.  yd.  Bituminous  concrete  pavement, 
$3.70  per  sq.  yd.  (approaches  a  sheet  asphalt  and  is  laid  with 
l^-inch  top  course  on  a  1-inch  binder  course  with  6-inch  base). 
18-inch  concrete  pipe,  $3.21  per  ft.  18-inch  corrugated  pipe, 
$3.96  per  ft. 

Utah — Earth  excavation,  $0.75  per  cu.  yd.  Concrete  per 
square  yard,  $1.30  per  sq.  yd. 

New  Hampshire — Earth  excavation,  $1.25 — $1.50  per  cu.  yd. 
Asphalt  concrete,  $0.90 — $2  per  cu.  yd.  termed  modified  asphalt. 
Corrugated  pipe,  $0.50 — $1  per  lin.  ft.  for  laying.  $1.80  price 
per  lin.  ft.  of  pipe. 

Virginia — Earth  excavation,  $0.80.  Concrete,  $3.15.  Sheet 
asphalt  on  1-3-6  base,  $3.20.  18-inch  corrugated  pipe  in  place, 
$2.50. 

Vermont — Earth  excavation,  1 — $1.50  per  cu.  yd.  Concrete, 
6  inch-8  inch  thick,  $2 — $2.60  per  sq.  yd.  Covers  expense  of 
laying  and  no  other  item  of  construction. 


Manufacture 


A  Department  Devoted  to  Practical  Problems  in 
the  Manufacture  of  Higher  Grade  Ceramic  Products 
Such  as  Whitezvare,  Including  Electrical  Porcelain, 
Floor  and  Wall  Tile,  Sanitary  Ware,  etc.,  as  Well  as 
Stonezvare,  Terra  Cotta,  Special  Refractories  and 
Other  Articles  Where  High  Grade  Clays  Are  Em¬ 
ployed  in  Their  Fabrication. 

FELDSPAR 

rIERE  WAS  a  decrease  of  approxi¬ 
mately  30  per  cent,  in  the  quantity  of 
feldspar  marketed  in  this  country  in 
1918,  as  compared  with  1917.  The  in¬ 
dustry  was  showing  a  healthy  growth 
in  1916  and  1917  and  during  the  early 
part  of  1918,  but  later  in  the  year  the 
exigencies  of  war  caused  production  to 
decrease.  The  main  causes  of  the  de¬ 
crease  were  the  scarcity  of  labor,  the 
curtailment  of  fuel  supply  to  the  pottery 
ndustry,  which  was  deemed  nonessential, 
and  shortage  of  railroad  service.  This  decline  in  produc¬ 
tion  was  partly  compensated  by  higher  prices. 

Crude  feldspar  sold  for  an  average  price  of  $4.65  a  long 
ton  in  1918;  the  average  price  in  1917  was  $3.40  a  ton,  and 
in  1916  it  was  $3.34.  The  range  of  prices  in  1918,  according 
to  reports  received  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
was  from  $1.75  to  $10.50  a  long  ton;  in  1917  the  range  was 
from  $2  to  $7  a  ton.  Ground  feldspar  was  marketed  at  an 
average  price  of  $12.33  a  short  ton,  compared  with  $10.15  in 
1917  and  with  $9.30  in  1916.  The  reported  range  of  prices  for 
ground  feldspar  in  1918  was  from  $4.76  to  $18  a  short  ton; 
in  1917  it  was  from  $5.70  to  $17  a  ton. 

Of  the  total  production  in  1918,  68  per  cent,  was  sold  crude 
and  32  per  cent,  ground ;  in  1917,  70  per  cent,  was  sold  crude, 
and  in  1916,  63  per  cent.  North  Carolina  is  credited  with  the 
production  of  a  certain  quantity  of  feldspar,  which  is  ground 
in  Tennessee  before  it  is  sold.  The  total  quantity  of  ground 
spar  sold  in  the  United  States  in  1918  was  approximately 
32,000  short  tons. 

Producers  of  feldspar  sell  the  crude  material  by  the  long 
ton.  The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  feldspar  pro¬ 
duced  in  each  state,  whether  first  marketed  as  crude  or 
ground  spar,  but  the  value  given  is  an  estimated  average 
for  crude  spar  in  each  state. 

Many  feldspar  miners  grind  their  spar  and  market  it  in 
the  ground  form  and  by  the  short  ton;  hence  the  following 
table  is  given  in  short  tons.  The  quantities  given  in  this 
table  are  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  table,  coverted  from 
long  to  short  tons.  The  values  for  each  state,  however,  are 
the  sum  of  sales  of  both  crude  and  ground  spar  and  repre¬ 
sent  the  money  actually  paid  for  the  spar  when  first  mar¬ 
keted. 

FELDSPAR  INDUSTRY,  BY  STATES 

The  sales  of  feldspar  in  1918  were  reported  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  states,  named  in  the  order  of  their  output:  North 


FELDSPAR  SOLD  IN  1917  AND  1918,  AND  VALUE  AT  PRICE 
FOR  CRUDE  FELDSPAR 

1917  1918 


State 

Quantity 
(long  tons) 

Value 

Quantity 
(long  tons) 

Value 

California  . 

7,031 

$  18,137 

1,296 

$  8,839 

Connecticut  . 

y.....  *10,455 

*43,160 

5,305 

29,419 

Maine  . 

.  31,720 

131,994 

22,656 

105,430 

Maryland.  . . 

.  14,088 

56,958 

7,843 

40,299 

New  York  . 

. .  12,019 

44,290 

11,277 

58,076 

North  Carolina  .. 

.  42,463 

131,442 

35,732 

160,275 

Pennsylvania  .... 

.  8,939 

48,786 

4,389 

27,651 

126,715 

$474,767 

88,498 

$429,989 

^Includes  New 

Hampshire. 

Carolina,  Maine,  New  York,  Maryland,  Connecticut,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  California.  Named  in  order  of  the  value  of 
their  output  the  states  were  Maine,  North  Carolina,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  Maryland,  and  California. 
California. — Six  quarries,  operated  by  six  separate  firms, 
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Graph  Showing  Annual  Production  of  Feldspar  During  Interval 

of  1907-1918. 


CRUDE  AND  GROUND  FELDSPAR  SOLD  IN  1917  AND  1918 

1917  .  1918 

Quantity  Quantity 


State 

(short  tons) 

Value 

(short  tons) 

Value 

California  . 

7,874 

$  18,543 

1,451 

$  8,839 

Connecticut  . 

.  *11,710 

*77,432. 

5,942 

52,117 

Maine  . 

.  35,527 

291,252 

25,376 

283,957 

Maryland  . 

.  15,779 

56,958 

8,784 

40,299 

New  York  . 

.  13,462 

62,003 

12,631 

71,590 

North  Carolina  . 

.  47,559 

131,442 

40,020 

160,275 

Pennsylvania  . 

.  10,013 

91,208 

4,916 

57,269 

141,924 

$728*838 

99,120 

$674,346 

*Includes  New  Hampshire. 
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three  located  in  Tulare  County,  two  in  Riverside  County, 
and  one  in  Monterey  County,  reported  production  in  1918, 
as  against  10  quarries  operated  by  eight  firms,  working 
four  in  Riverside  County,  and  one  each  in  Tulare,  San 
Bernardino,  Monterey,  and  Los  Angeles  counties  in  1917. 
The  production  in  1918  amounted  to  1,296  long  tons  of  crude 
product,  valued  at  $8,839.  The  figures  for  1917  were  7,031 
long  tons,  valued  at  $18,137.  Crude  feldspar  sold  for  $4  to 
$7  a  long  ton  in  California  at  the  quarries;  pottery  grades 
averaged  about  $6.95.  The.  pottery  grades  sold  for  $4.50  a 
long  ton  in  1917,  and  the  crude  ranged  between  $2  and  $7.80 
f.  o.  b.  quarries. 

Connecticut. — In  1918  three  Connecticut  firms  reported 
feldspar  production,  two  operating  in  Hartford  and  Middle¬ 
sex  counties,  and  one  at  Willimantic,  in  Wyndham  County. 
As  in  1917  there  was  a  decrease,  only  5,305  long  tons  of 
crude  product  valued  at  $29,419,  being  produced.  This  feld¬ 
spar  was  used  chiefly  in  pottery  and  enameling,  the  remain¬ 
der  selling  for  use  in  abrasives  and  scouring  soaps.  The 
quantity  of  crude  feldspar  produced  in  Connecticut  in  1917 
was  larger,  but  the  unit  prices  were  much  below  those  ob¬ 
tained  in  1918.  The  prices  on  crude  spar  ranged  in  1918 
between  $5.96  and  $10.50  a  long  ton  f.  o.  b.  quarries;  the 
range  in  1917  was  between  $4  and  $7.  Ground  feldspar 
brought  from  $10.50  to  $20  a  short  ton  f.  o.  b.  mills  in  1918, 
whereas  in  1917  the  prices  ranged  from  $8.90  to  $17. 

Delaware. — Wilmington  is  a  very  important  feldspar  mar¬ 
ket,  and  several  grinding  mills  are  located  there.  There  was 
no  production  of  feldspar  in  Delaware  in  1918. 

Maine.— Maine  ranked  second  in  output  and  first  in  value 
of  feldspar  produced  in  1918.  The  number  of  operators  re¬ 
porting  production  in  1918  was  five,  as  compared  with  six 
in  1917,  and  the  number  of  active  quarries  decreased  from 
nine  to  seven.  The  total  output  of  feldspar  in  1918  was 
22,656  long  tons  of  crude,  valued  at  $105,430,  a  decrease  in 
both  quantity  and  value  from  the  preceding  year,  when 
31,720  long  tons  produced  sold  for  $131,994.  The  Maine 
Feldspar  Co.,  operating  mills  at  Topsham,  in  Sagadahoc 
County,  and  at  Auburn,  in  Androscoggin,  and  the  Trenton 
Flint  &  Spar  Co.,  at  Cathance,  Sagadahoc  County,  produced 
and  sold  most  of  the  state’s  output.  In  1918  prices  of  crude 
feldspar  ranged  between  $4.25  and  $5.80  a  long  ton,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  $3  and  $4.50  received  in  1917,  and  prices  of 
ground  feldspar  were  $12.28  to  $14  in  1918,  against  $11  to 
$11.30  in  1917.  A  large  portion  of  the  output  in  1918  went 
to  the  pottery  trade;  some  was  used  in  the  preparation  of 
ceramic  binders  for  carborundum  and  corundum  grinding 
wheels,  and  a  small  portion  went  into  the  manufacture  of 
abrasive  soaps. 

Maryland. — Ten  operators  in  Maryland  reported  produc¬ 
tion  in  1918,  an  increase  of  three  over  1917.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  this,  however,  the  state  dropped  from  third  to  fourth 
place  in  the  quantity  of  spar  produced.  The  output  in  1918 
amounted  to  7,843  long  tons  of  crude  spar;  prices  ranged 
from  $4  to  $6.16  a  long  ton  and  averaged  $5.14  f.  o.  b.  quar¬ 
ries:  in  1917  there  were  14,088  long  tons  produced,  which 
sold  at  $3  to  $4.50  a  long  ton  and  averaged  $4.04  f.  o.  Jb. 
quarries.  The  principal  quarries  are  located  in  Baltimore, 
Howard,  Carroll  and  Cecil  counties. 

New  Hampshire. — No  feldspar  was  quarried  in  New 
Hampshire  in  1918,  altho  in  previous  years  this  state 
had  been  an  active  producer,  its  spar  going  into  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  scouring  soaps. 

New  Jersey. — Trenton  is  an  important  feldspar  market  and 
the  location  of  several  grinding  mills.  There  are  no  de¬ 
posits  in  New  Jersey. 

New  York. — New  York  was  an  active  producer  of  feldspar 
in  1918  and  ranked  third  among  the  producing  states  of  the 
Union  instead  of  fourth  as  in  1917.  In  the  value  of  its  yield 
New  York  rose  from  fifth  place  in  1917  to  third  place.  The 


output  was  11,277  long  tons  of  crude  feldspar  in  1918,  as 
against  12,019  long  tons  in  1917.  This  slight  decrease  was 
counterbalanced  by  the  good  prices  prevailing,  the  output  in 
1918  selling  for  $58,076,  as  compared  with  $44,290  in  1917. 
Pottery  spar  in  the  crude  sold  for  $3.92  to  $6  a  long  ton  in 
1918,  as  compared  with  $3  to  $4.50  a  ton  in  1917.  Crude 
feldspar  sold  for  an  average  price  of  $4.60  in  New  \ork  in 
1918,  against  $3.05  in  1917,  and  ground  feldspar  sold  for  $8 
in  1918,  as  compared  with  $7.04  in  1917. 

Three  companies,  located  in  Essex,  Westchester,  Monroe, 
and  St.  Lawrence  counties,  reported  operations  in  New 
York.  The  greater  portion  of  the  output  of  spar  was  con¬ 
sumed  as  roofing,  concrete  facing,  and  chicken  grits,  the 
remainder  going  into  enamel  ware  and  pottery  products. 

North  Carolina. — North  Carolina  ranked  .first  in  quantity 
and  second  in  value  of  its  production  in  1918,  altho  only 
10  quarries  reported  operations  during  the  year,  compared 
with  24  in  1917.  The  principal  operations  were  confined 
to  Mitchell,  Avery,  and  Yancey  counties.  The  output  of 
crude  feldspar  in  1918  was  35,732  long  tons,  valued  at 
$160,275,  as  against  $131,442  received  in  1917  for  42,463  long 
tons.  Prices  ranged  from  $2  to  $6  a  ton,  the  prevailing 
price  was  $4.50,  and  the  average  was  $4.49.  In  1917  the 
range  was  between  $2.60  and  $7  a  ton,  the  prevailing  price 
was  about  $4,  and  the  average  price  was  $3.10.  As  in  1917, 
much  of  the  product  in  1918  was  ground  at  Erwin,  Tenn., 
and  the  remainder  went  to  the  mills  at  East  Liverpool, 
Ohio,  and  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Pennsylvania.— Pennsylvania  ranked  sixth  in  quantity  and 
fourth  in  value  of  production  of  feldspar.  Three  producers 
reported  activity  during  1918  as  compared  with  10  in  1917. 
The  spar  was  taken  from  three  large  quarries  and  a  number 
of  smaller  ones  in  Chester  and  Delaware  counties.  The  total 
production  was  4,389  long  tons  of  crude  spar,  valued  at 
$27,651  f.  o.  b.  mines.  There  was  8,939  long  tons  mined 
and  sold  in  1917,  valued  at  $48,786.  The  greater  part  of  the 
output  in  1918  was  quarried  at  Brandywine  Summit  and 
Toughkenamon.  Prices  for  crude  spar  averaged  $5  a  ton 
in  1918,  a  few  cents  less  than  the  average  in  1917.  Ground 
feldspar  sold  from  $8.58  to  $18,  and  averaged  $12.45  a  ton 
in  1918;  in  1917  the  range  was  between  $7.20  and  $12,  and 
the  average  was  $10.25.  Feldspar  is  used  principally  in 
Pennsylvania  in  the  manufacture  of  glassware,  pottery, 
abrasive  soaps,  and  chicken  grits. 

Vermont  and  Virginia. — No  production  of  feldspar  was 
reported  either  in  Vermont  or  Virginia  for  the  year  1918. 

FELDSPAR  IN  CANADA 

The  following  tabulation  chronicles  the  feldspar  industry 
activities  in  Canada  in  1918  and  other  recent  years.  The 
United  States  imports  practically  all  of  the  Canadian  prod¬ 
uct,  altho  it  does  not  import  feldspar  from  any  other  country. 


Feldspar 

Sold  in 

Canada 

i,  1913-1918* 

- 

Quantity 

Quantity 

(short 

(short 

Year 

tons) 

Value 

Year 

tons) 

Value 

1913  . 

....  15,935 

$56,841 

1916 

.  19,488 

$71,407 

1914  . 

....  18,060 

70,824 

1917  .. 

.  11,493 

54,555 

1915  . 

59,124 

1918f 

.  20,232 

117,379 

•Statistics  taken  from 

reports  on 

the  mineral  production  of 

Canada, 

Canada  Dept. 

Mines.  tFigures  for  1918 

preliminary  and  subject  to 

revision. 

— 

FELDSPAR  MILLS 

Exclusive  of  mills  operated  by  feldspar  consumers  for 
grinding  spar  for  their  own  use,  there  are  mills  in  the  East¬ 
ern  States  operated  by  the  following  firms,  dealers  in  feld¬ 
spar,  at  the  places  named:  Maine  Feldspar  Co.,  Auburn 
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and  Topsham,  Maine;  Trenton  Flint  &  Spar  Co.,  Catlance, 
Maine;  Louis  W.  Howe,  South  Glastonbury,  Conn.;  Bed¬ 
ford  Mining  Co.,  Bedford,  N.  Y. ;  Pennsylvania  Feldspar  Co., 
Barnard,  N.  Y.,  and  Toughkenamon,  Pa.;  Brandywine  Sum¬ 
mit  Kaolin  &  Feldspar  Co.,  Brandywine  Summit,  Pa.; 
Eureka  Flint  &  Spar  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J.;  Golding  Sons  Co., 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  East  Liverpool,  Ohio; 
Potters  Mining  &  Milling  Co.,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio;  Newell 
Mining  &  Pulverizing  Co.,  Newell,  W.  Va.;  Clinchfiekl 
Products  Corporation,  Erwin,  Tenn.,  and  Rochester  Feld¬ 
spar  Mills  (Inc.),  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


USES 

Most  of  the  high-grade  feldspar  is  used  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  ceramic  products;  it  is  also  used  as  an  abrasive  in 
the  manufacture  of  scouring  soaps  and  window  wash.  A 
small  quantity  of  the  purest  material  is  used  in  making 
artificial  teeth. 

The  lower  grades  of  feldspv.r  are  used  as  a  binder  in  the 
manufacture  of  emery  and  corundum  wheels,  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  glass,  in  roofing  material,  and  for  concrete  work. — 
L.  M.  Beach,  in  “ Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States,  1918 
—Part  2.” 
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Potteries  Have  Employes  Outings 

This  is  the  day  of  employes’  outings  at  the  different  pot¬ 
teries  in  the  Trenton,  N.  J.,  district,  and  while  some  of  the 
affairs  have  been  “run  off,”  others  are  now  in  the  progress 
of  final  preparation  of  plans.  Employes  of  the  Star  Porcelain 
Co.,  specializing  in  the  production  of  electrical  porcelain  goods, 
had  a  fine  outing  at  Springdale  Park,  July  24.  The  party  was 
taken  to  the  grounds  from  the  Yardville  traction  line  in  motor 
trucks.  Following  a  delightful  dinner  at  12  o’clock,  and  fine 
dancing  program,  the  afternoon  was  given  over  to  sports  and 
frolics.  There  was  a  fat  ladies’  race,  fat  men’s  race,  men’s 
sack  race,  boy’s  sack  race,  50  yd.  dash,  potato  race  for  boys 
and  girls,  pie-eating  contest,  and  numerous  other  “doings”  of 
this  character.  The  day  was  voted  as  one  grand  success. 

Employes  of  the  Thomas  Maddock’s  Sons  Co.,  Trenton, 
manufacturer  of  sanitary  earthenware  products,  are  arranging 
for  their  1920  outing  at  Asbury  Park  on  one  of  the  early 
Saturdays  in  August.  This  place  has  been  decided  upon  by 
popular  vote;  other  places  being  considered  were  Wildwood, 
Burlington  Island,  Neshaminy  Falls  and  Manasquan,  but  the 
seashore  “won  out”  by  a  large  majority.  The  company  will 
arrange  for  a  special  train  for  the  party. 
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Clay  Deposits  of  N.  Dakota  Very  Valuable 

Dr.  Earl  J.  Babcock,  dean  of  the  School  of  Mines  and  of 
the  College  of  Engineering  of  the  Lhiiversity  of  North  Dakota 
has  carried  on  experiments  with  North  Dakota’s  mineral  re¬ 
sources  and  has  discovered  the  commercial  value  of  its  clay 
deposits.  The  miniature  pottery  operated  by  the  school  uses 
lignite  coal  mined  in  western  North  Dakota  for  burning;  in 
this  way  both  clay  and  lignite  deposits  are  utilized  together. 
Dean  Babcock  states  that  attractive  fields  are  open  in  North 
Dakota  for  the  investment  of  capital  in  the  development  of  the 
clay  and  coal  resources. 
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Potters  Handicapped  by  Slow  Deliveries 

Potters  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  using  Kentucky'  clays  are  being  seriously  handicapped 
by  delays  in  deliveries,  as  well  as  curtailed  shipments.  Ship¬ 
pers  of  material  from  this  state  report  that  not  only  are  they 
unable  to  secure  sufficient  cars  for  transportation,  but  the 


railroad  embargoes  in  various  pottery  districts  serve  as  a 
barrier  to  rapid  movement.  Moreover,  teams  and  trucks  for 
loading  are  also  difficult  to  secure,  owing  to  the  demand  of  the 
local  farming  interests  at  the  present  time. 

St  St  .* 

To  Make  Doll  Heads  at  Fall  River 

Rogatsy  &  Schwartz,  New  York,  have  leased  space  in  the 
Leary  Building,  Main  Street,  Fall  River,  Mass.,  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  new  doll  manufacturing  plant.  A  ceramic  de¬ 
partment  will  be  installed  for  the  manufacture  of  heads, 
limbs  and  other  parts.  The  company  will  remove  its  head¬ 
quarters  to  the  new  location. 
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Will  Erect  Addition  to  Plant 

The  Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  manufac¬ 
turer  of  sanitary  earthenware  products,  has  completed  plans 
for  the  erection  of  a  new  addition  to  its  plant  at  Louisville, 
Ky.,  for  increased  capacity.  The  extension  will  be  one-story, 
75x100  ft.,  located  on  West  Main  Street. 

3*  St  St 

The  Moroccan  Pottery  Industry 

The  principal  articles  of  pottery  manufactured  in  Fez  are 
bowls,  jars,  tiles,  glazed  and  colored  goods,  such  as  plates, 
dishes,  and  small  lamps.  The  usual  fuel  used  in  firing  is 
doum,  or  dwarf  palm,  but  olive  stones  and  skins  and  simi¬ 
lar  refuse  from  the  oil  presses  in  the  town  are  also  used. 
T  he  colors  employed  to  ornament  the  pottery  are  blue,  green, 
yellow,  and  black.  The  blue  dye  is  imported  from  the  United 
Kingdom  and  is  known  as  “beriya.”  The  green  is  obtained 
from  an  amalgam  of  copper  and  lead;  the  yellow  from  earth 
brought  from  near  Fez,  and  known  as  “safar”  (yellow)  ;  and 
the  black  from  another  kind  of  earth  obtained  near  Fez. 
The  secret  of  the  light-blue  dye  which  was  formerly  used, 
and  which  is  seen  on  old  tiles  and  pottery,  has  been  lost. 

I  he  glaze  used  is  made  from  lead,  pewter,  copper,  and  a 
white  sand  obtained  from  the  neighborhood  of  Mekines.  The 
lead  is  obtained  from  the  lead  paper  used  for  packing  tea, 
being  bought  up  all  over  the  country.  The  pewter  is  obtained 
by  melting  down  old  pewter  teapots,  the  usual  teapot  used  in 
Morocco,  and  the  copper  by  melting  down  old  copper  cooking 
utensils.  Scraps  and  shavings  of  brass  and  copper  are  bought 
from  the  coppersmiths  and  also  utilized.  The  tiles  have  only 
one  face  dipped  in  the  glaze  and  dye,  but  other  articles,  such 
as  plates,  are  plunged  completely  into  the  glazing  mixture. 
The  designs,  which  are  varied  but  all  conventional,  are  painted 
on  by  hand.  In  some  of  the  potteries  a  machine  has  been 
introduced  by  the  French  for  making  large  tiles  ;  the  designs 
are  stenciled  on,  and  four  tiles  make  up  the  pattern. 

The  potteries  of  Mekines  are  not  so  extensive  as  those  at 
Fez,  but  are  of  the  same  general  character.  Considerable  quan¬ 
tities  of  square  tiles  for  floors  and  walls,  ornamented  with  de¬ 
signs  copied  from  old  Moorish  tiles,  are  now  being  manu¬ 
factured  at  Mekines  and  exported  to  France,  while  others, 
made  in  plain  colors,  are  mostly  sent  to  Rabat,  Marrakesh, 
and  other  towns  for  local  use.  Large  plates  and  dishes  and 
jars  of  various  shapes  and  sizes  are  also  made  in  the  Mekines 
potteries;  some  of  these  are  exported  to  France  as  objets  d’art, 
but  the  greater  part  are  at  present  sold  locally.  Curved  green 
tiles,  used  for  roofing,  and  a  thin  brick  for  building  purposes 
are  also  made. — Commerce  Reports. 
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“The  used  key  is  ahvays  bright.’' — Benjamin  Franklin. 
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Innouncem 

PROCTOR  &  SCHWARTZ,  INC.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

manufacturers  of  *  Proctor”  Dryers,  recently  pur¬ 
chased  the  patents,  plant,  equipment  and  good-will  of 
the  Ceramic  Equipment  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  automatic  stove  rooms  and  mangles,  conditioning 
equipment,  continuous  sagger  dryers  and  special  equip¬ 
ment  for  drying  pottery,  electrical  porcelain,  abrasive 
products  and  general  ware. 

•  ,  ;  .  •  •  •  i  "  .  '  *  »  * 
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Under  the  direction  of  Proctor  &  Schwartz,  Inc.,  the 
business  of  the  Ceramic  Equipment  Company  grew  to 
such  a  great  extent  that  their  plant  and  facilities  were 
entirely  inadequate  to  take  care  of  the  growth.  There¬ 
fore,  the  entire  organization  and  machinery  of  the  Ce¬ 
ramic  Equipment  Co.  have  been  moved  to  the  main  fac¬ 
tory  of  Proctor  &  Schwartz,  Inc.,  at  Philadelphia.  This 
factory  has  been  recently  enlarged  and  equipment  of 
the  very  latest  type  has  been  installed,  and,  therefore, 
under  the  direction  of  the  very  complete  organization  of 
Proctor  &  Schwartz,  Inc.,  the  Ceramic  Department,  as  it 
will  be  called,  will  be  afforded  wonderful  facilities  for 
the  design,  sale  and  manufacture  of  the  machines  men¬ 
tioned  above. 


ent 

The  clay  plant  operator 
will  be  able  to  secure  super 
organization  made  up  of  c 
chinery  from  the  Ceramic 
on  the  general  theory  and 
Proctor  &  Schwartz,  Inc.,  or 
ical  device  and  form  of  cc 
found  by  the  organization  c 
during  its  thirty-seven  years 
in  drying  machinery  for  oti 
able  and  used  on  the  dryers 
“Proctor”  Dryers  are  desig 
vidual  installation  and  eac 
obstacle  of  that  individual  c 
thoroughly.  In  this  way  pt 
teed,  a  maximum  output  c 
obtained  and  the  drying  tim 
to  the  minimum. 

We  stand  on  our  record 

Proctor  &  S 
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for  CLAY  PRODUCTS, 

POTTERY  AND 
GENERAL  WARE 


§i®S  If 


has  drying  difficulties 
ce  from  this  combined 
s  on  clay  drying  ma- 
•ment  Co.  and  experts 
ce  of  drying  from  the 
ation.  Every  mechan- 
ction  which  has  been 
ctor  &  Schwartz,  Inc., 
perience  to  be  of  value 
laterials,  will  be  avail- 
he  clay  industry.  The 
nd  built  for  each  indi- 
1  every  condition  and 
ant  operator  is  studied 
satisfaction  is  guaran- 
form  finished  ware  is 
1  and  labor  cost  are  cut 

tual  accomplishments. 

lWARTZ,inc. 

A,  PA. 


In  the  future  all  correspondence  should  be  addressed 
to  PROCTOR  &  SCHWARTZ,  Inc.,  7th  St.  and  Tabor 
Road,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Ceramic  Department. 


“  There9 s 

a  PROCTOR 
DRYER  for 
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The  BUILDING  SITUATION 

in  the  EAST 


"Y^/HILE  there  is  an  air  of  expectancy  in  construction  circles 

in  the  eastern  districts,  there  is  no  material  change  in 
the  situation  to  be  recorded  during  the  past  fortnight.  Build- 
ing  operations  are  lagging,  of  that  there  is  no  question,  and 
altho  a  condition  of  optimism  prevails,  the  outlook  is  not  very 
encouraging.  Higher  prices  seem  imminent,  and  more  so 
than  ever  with  the  advances  now  authorized  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  the  matter  of  freight  rates. 

factory  and  other  industrial  construction  is  holding  the 
top  position  in  the  different  eastern  cities,  despite  the  fact 
that  housing  conditions  are  growing  more  and  more  serious. 

I  he  tightness  of  mortgage  money  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
latter  situation,  and  until  funds  are  available  it  is  unlikely 
that  things  can  go  forward  at  the  necessary  status.  At  New 
’f  ork  and  vicinity,  a  warning  has  been  sounded  that  Octo¬ 
ber  1  will  show  a  very  critical  condition.  The  fall  buying  and 
renting  season  will  then  be  in  full  swing,  and  will  find  a  very 
“lean”  market  in  matter  of  new  structures. 

With  a  recession  in  construction,  labor  conditions  are  grow¬ 
ing  more  stable,  and  this,  at  least,  is  an  encouraging  sign. 
Those  employed  in  the  building  trades  have  come  to  the 
conclusion,  apparently,  that  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  further 
controversies  in  the  line  of  wages  and  hours,  and  not  only  is 
this  a  sensible  conclusion,  but  further  activities  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  are  likely  to  affect  seriously  the  amount  of  construction 
now  going  forward ;  it  will  fall  even  below  the  existing  aver¬ 
age.  At  Pittsburgh,  a  strike  of  bricklayers  and  others  in  the 
industry  has  recently  been  settled ;  the  trouble  has  been  ex¬ 
tending  over  a  month’s  period,  and  has  tied  up  work  estimated 
at  $20,000,000.  1  he  men  have  been  granted  a  rate  of  $1.50 

an  hour,  with  eight-hour  working  day. 

WHAT  THE  CITIES  A~R E  DOING — NEW  YORK 

There  is  considerable  construction  work  “in  the  wind”  at 
New  \  ork,  but  little  is  being  actually  placed  at  this  writing. 
There  is  sort  of  a  waiting  attitude  prevalent  on  the  part  of 
prospective  builders,  bringing  about  sort  of  a  general  uncer¬ 
tainty  in  the  situation.  A  keen  effort  is  being  made  to  en¬ 
courage  local  housing  operations,  but  up  to  the  present  time, 
the  success  has  not  been  very  startling.  While  a  total  of  over 
1  -.600  apartments  and  homes  are  now  being  erected  in  the 
Greater  city,  the  community  is  a  large  one,  and  estimates  have 
been  made  showing  that  more  than  28,000  new  homes  are 
needed  annually,  based  on  1914  figures.  Mayor  Hylan  has 
addressed  a  communication  to  the  Joint  Legislative  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Housing,  setting  forth  that  a  minimum  of  100,000 
homes  and  apartments  is  needed  to  meet  the  present  situation 
and  urging  an  amendment  to  the  State  constitution  allowing 
cities  to  build  municipally-owned  apartment  houses  for  rental 
to  private  families. 

1  hat  New  \ork  is  used  to  doing  things  in  a  big  way  is 
shown  by  the  construction  activities  now  under  way  in  the 
Times  Square  district.  Within  the  area  bounded  by  Lexing¬ 
ton  Avenue,  Forty-sixth  Street,  Eighth  Avenue  and  Thirty- 
sixth  Street,  the  operations  involve  a  total  of  about  $30,000,000, 
while  projected  work  in  this  same  section  aggregates  $45,000,- 
000.  The  structures  include  a  number  of  office  buildings,  apart¬ 
ments,  theaters,  a  few  hotels  and  fine  residences ;  it  is  said 
that  for  extent  of  territory,  this  record  is  unequalled  in  any 
other  part  of  the  country,  and  those  who  are  optimistic  state 
that  the  boom  hereabouts  is  sure  to  continue.  Burned  clay 
products  of  all  kinds  are  being  used  in  the  erection  of  these 
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different  structures,  including  common  brick,  face  brick,  terra 
cotta,  partition  tile  and  kindred  specialties.  Another  inter¬ 
esting  project  in  a  neighboring  section,  Park  Avenue,  near 
i'orty-ninth  Street,  covers  the  construction  of  a  new  co¬ 
operative  apartment  house  to  cost  about  $2,500,000;  the  struc¬ 
ture  will  be  seventeen  stories  in  height,  124x200  ft.  Warren  & 
Wetmore,  New  York,  are  architects. 

The  Borough  of  Queens,  New  \  ork,  is  engaging  in  an 
active  way  in  the  line  of  new  industrial  buildings,  and  during 
the  first  six  months  of  the  year  plans  for  no  less  than  3,840 
structures  of  factory  and  other  nature  have  been  filed  with 
the  local  building  department.  The  work  represents  a  total 
amount  of  $22,347,017. 

NEW  JERSEY 

The  month  of  July  has  been  a  rather  quiet  one  in  con¬ 
struction  operations  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  what  work  has  been 
placed  under  way  is  primarily  of  an  industrial  nature.  During 
the  third  week  in  the  month,  the  valuation  of  projects  as 
recorded  at  the  local  building  department  totaled  $930,552,  but 
the  figure  does  not  look  quite  so  bright  in  the  matter  of 
volume  of  projects  when  it  is  stated  that  $800,000  of  this 
amount  covered  a  new  factory  for  the  Clark  Thread  Co.  In 
the  last  week  of  the  month,  the  work  embraced  only  smaller 
operations,  and  the  valuation  of  permits  fell  far  short  of  this 
mark. 

The  Newark  Real  Estate  Board  is  developing  plans  for  a 
new  housing  development  to  include  an  initial  allotment  of 
about  100  homes.  Dr.  Charles  K.  Kraemer,  president  of  the 
Board,  is  negotiating  with  local  banking  interests  for  a  financ¬ 
ing  of  the  proposition,  and  it  is  said  that  success  is  assured  if 
necessary  funds  can  be  secured,  as  more  than  150  persons  have 
made  application  for  purchase  of  homes.  As  planned,  the 
houses  will  be  offered  for  sale  at  a  price  of  about  $6,500,  and 
will  be  disposed  of  on  installments. 

In  discussing  the  housing  situation  at  Newark,  Tax  Com¬ 
missioner  Theodore  S.  Fettinger  says  that  it  is  next  to  ab¬ 
surd  to  think  that  a  community  or  state,  or  even  a  group  of 
citizens  cannot  devise  ways  and  means  for  the  erection  of 
homes  on  a  large  scale,  and  particularly  so  when  all  around 
the  city  one  will  find  numerous  buildings  being  erected  by 
companies  and  individuals.  That  the  community  is  not  or 
should  not  be  empowered  to  meet  the  crisis  is  preposterous. 
If  individuals  do  not  dare  risk  going  into  building  enterprises 
on  a  sufficiently  large  scale  to  provide  homes  for  the  thousands 
now  seeking  suitable  quarters,  and  for  the  other  thousands  to 
come  to  supply  the  new  local  industries,  then  the  municipality 
should  be  accorded  the  power  to  undertake  the  building  of 
homes. 

A  little  “building  boom”  is  under  way  at  Haddonfield,  N.  J„ 
and  a  number  of  houses  are  being  erected  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  grounds  of  the  Haddonfield  Country  Club.  They  will  be 
of  three  and  four-room  type  and  larger. 

PHILADELPHIA 

I  he  Quaker  City,  like  other  eastern  municipalities,  is  doing 
quite  a  little  in  industrial  construction,  but  a  minimum  in 
house  and  home  building.  Local  architects  are  busy  with  pros¬ 
pective  work,  and  there  is  an  air  of  confidence  in  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  this  territory.  During  the  past  fortnight,  there  has 
been  noticeable  increased  construction  of  factory  character, 
and  among  the  different  projects  are  a  new  plant  for  the 
Electric  Storage  Battery  Co.  to  cost  about  $225,000 ;  exten- 
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sions  to  the  works  of  the  Edward  G.  Budd  Mfg.  Co.,  manu- 
facturer  of  steel  automobile  bodies,  to  cost  about  $100,000; 
<ui  addition  to  the  plant  of  the  Brown  Instrument  Co.;  and 
Government  work  at  the  Frankford  Arsenal  to  cost  about 
$246,000. 

Burned  clay  products  will  be  called  for  in  large  quantities 
for  the  projected  municipal  work  of  the  Department  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Works  at  Philadelphia.  An  improvement  loan  aggregating 
$6,000,000  has  been  approved  for  highway,  sewer  and  water 
system  extensions  and  betterments.  In  connection  with  street 
paving  operations,  an  amount  of  $62,500  will  be  expended  for 
\  itrified  block  highways,  while  sewer  construction,  including 
vitrified  pipe,  etc.,  is  estimated  to  cost  about  $1,570,000. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  been  seeing  considerable  in  the  line  of 
labor  dissensions  recently,  and  it  is  said  that  this  condition 
has  been  the  big  stumbling  block  to  the  completion  of  numer¬ 
ous  large  building  operations.  Moreover,  those  well  informed 
say  that  indications  point  to  a  continuance  of  the  trouble  in 
the  months  to  come,  and  unless  the  opposing  factions  are 
brought  together,  the  winter  season  will  show  some  real  hard¬ 
ships  thru  lack  of  proper  housing  facilities.  At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Master  Builders’  Exchange,  a  determined  stand 
was  taken  for  the  “open  shop,’’  and  it  is  held  that  a  recogni¬ 
tion  of  this  method  of  operation  will  work  decidedly  to  the 
better  ends. 

The  Reading  Home  Builders,  Reading,  Pa.,  an  organization 
formed  thru  the  efforts  of  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
has  arranged  for  the  immediate  erection  of  a  number  of  new 
dwellings  at  Northmont,  a  suburb  of  the  city.  A  total  of  25 
two-story  brick  houses  will  form  the  first  allotment. 

WILMI  NGTON 

Construction  activities  are  assuming  more  importance  at 
\Y  ilmington.  Del.,  and  with  better  results  on  the  parts  of 
local  dealers  in  the  matter  of  obtaining  construction  materials, 
increased  call  is  coming  for  burned  clay  and  other  basic  com¬ 
modities.  Office  buildings,  stores,  theaters  and  other  struc¬ 
tures  are  included  in  the  projects,  as  well  as  a  number  of 
residences.  The  realty  market  is  also  very  active  locally,  and 
good  sales  and  transfers  are  reported  in  this  line.  As  to  be 
expected,  values  are  high,  but  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever 
in  “turning”  desirable  properties. 

Thru  the  work  of  local  industrial  interests,  housing  opera¬ 
tions  are  taking  on  an  aspect  of  real,  worth-while  under¬ 
takings  at  Wilmington,  Claymont  and  other  points  in  the  state. 
The  Charles  Warner  Co.,  one  of  the  prominent  mason  ma¬ 
terial  concerns  at  Wilmington,  has  developed  plans  for  the 
construction  of  a  number  of  dwellings  for  employes  at  its 
works  at  Cedar  Hollow,  Chester  County,  Pa.  The  company 
proposes  to  give  a  two-acre  lot,  cash  to  an  amount  of  20  per 
cent,  of  the  cost  of  a  house,  not  exceeding  $1,000,  and  finance 
the  entire  proposition  by  the  establishing  of  a  building  and 
loan  association.  The  employe  to  take  advantage  of  the  offer 
must  have  worked  for  the  company  for  a  period  of  a  year. 
At  Claymont,  the  Worth  Steel  Co.  will  inaugurate  work  on 
about  25  of  a  total  of  100  residences  for  employes  at  its  plant 
at  an  early  date.  The  dwellings  will  be  two  and  one-half 
story,  brick  and  hollow  tile  construction,  and  will  cost  about 
$4,000  each.  R.  C.  Tindall,  914  Orange  Street,  Wilmington,  is 
architect  for  the  project. 

BALTI  MORE 

It  is  big  industrial  projects  that  are  keeping  the  building 
interest  of  Baltimore  busy  these  days,  and  there  seems  to  be 
no  let-up  or  signs  of  recession  in  this  character  of  work  in 
the  various  industrial  districts,  including  Brooklyn,  Orangeville, 
Sparrows  Point  and  neighboring  sections.  Millions  of  dollars 
are  involved  in  the  construction  going  forward  in  these  parts, 
and  the  way  that  local  material  dealers  are  handling  the  sit¬ 
uation  is  one  that  stands  high  to  their  credit.  During  the 


past  fortnight,  the  Columbia  Graphophone  Co..  New  York,  has 
filed  plans  for  additional  buildings  at  its  new  local  plant,  with 
total  cost  of  the  entire  work  in  excess  of  $5,000,000 ;  the 
Mutual  Chemical  Co.  has  perfected  arrangements  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  an  addition  to  its  works  to  cost  about  $80,000 ; 
the  Prudential  Oil  Co.,  operating  at  Fairfield,  will  build  a  large 
addition  to  its  local  refinery  to  cost  about  $1,000,000;  and  the 
Miller  Safe  Co.  has  awarded  contracts  for  the  erection  of  a 
new  plant  at  Wilkens  Avenue  and  Catherine  Street,  to  cost 
about  $400,000.  These  are  but  a  few  of  a  similar  allotment 
of  kindred  enterprises,  so  it  shows  that  building  work  is  not 
at  any  low  ebb  hereabouts. 

Mayor  Broening,  the  Rotary  Club  and  others  at  Baltimore, 
are  making  an  effort  to  have  the  special  Senate  Committee  on 
Reconstruction  and  Production,  now  holding  sessions  on  the 
coal  problem,  in  New  York,  to  include  the  local  city  in  the 
list  of  those  in  which  it  expects  to  hold  meetings.  The  matter 
at  issue  is  one  dealing  primarily  with  the  housing  situation 
and  the  lack  of  the  erection  of  dwellings  and  homes  at  this 
place.  The  attention  of  Senator  William  M.  Calder,  chairman 
of  the  committee,  has  been  called  to  the  extreme  urgency  of 
the  matter  as  it  stands  at  the  present  time. 

WASHINGTON 

The  one  big  topic  in  local  building  circles  at  the  nation’s 
capital  these  days  covers  housing  operations.  With  heavy  call 
for  apartments  and  dwellings  of  all  kinds,  and  a  strong, 
active  realty  market  in  this  direction,  the  outlook  for  new 
buildings  in  any  great  number  is  not  very  encouraging.  Those 
who  are  well  informed  in  the  matter  say  that  the  shortage  of 
homes  in  the  city  will  be  a  serious  matter  in  the  very  near 
months  to  come,  and  even  more  so  than  at  the  present  time. 
One  of  the  primary  reasons  for  the  now  lagging  construction 
in  this  direction  is  the  lack  of  support  from  the  building  as¬ 
sociations  and  banking  interests  in  the  city.  Money  is  grow¬ 
ing  very  scarce  for  building  purposes,  and  there  is  many  a 
prospective  builder  who  would  “go  to  it”  if  he  could  secure 
the  required  funds.  Moreover  the  local  material  situation  is 
not  “easy"  by  any  means,  and  goes  to  retard  progress. 

d*  it 

The  Brick  and  Burned  Clay  Markets 

I  he  decline  in  building  operations  in  the  eastern  districts  is 
having  just  the  reverse  effect  in  the  matter  of  prices  for 
basic  materials  ;  rather  than  show  a  decline,  brick,  burned  clay 
products  and  other  commodities  are  striving  for  higher  levels, 
and  in  numerous  instances  during  the  past  fortnight  advanced 
quotations  have  been  realized.  Prices  all  along  the  line  are 
stiffening,  and  the  prospective  builder  who  is  deferring  activ¬ 
ities  for  lower  prices  is  going  to  have  a  “mighty  long  wait.” 
Such  a  party  should  take  warning  by  the  movement  of  the 
larger  operators  who,  literally,  are  purchasing  all  materials 
available,  and  glad  to  get  them  at  current  levels.  Later  on, 
it  will  not  be  a  question  of  price,  as  these  men  know,  but  one 
of  securing  needed  commodities. 

Brick  in  the  New  Y  ork  market  is  not  moving  with  any 
great  rapidity,  and  rather  quiet  conditions  prevail.  Prices 
hold  at  $25  a  thousand  wholesale  alongside  dock,  but  this 
level  seems  bound  to  advance  at  a  not  remote  date.  The 
figure  is  for  last  reason’s  production,  and  under  conditions 
where  the  producer  is  certain  of  costs.  At  the  present  time 
the  increasing  cost  of  coal  in  the  Hudson  River  district,  and 
the  growing  scarcity  of  this  needed  essential  in  brick  produc¬ 
tion,  makes  certain  that  greater  cost  to  the  builder  must 
ensue.  It  is  simply  a  case  of  passing  the  burden  along  to  the 
ultimate  consumer.  Dealers  are  asking  $30.75  for  first  zone 
deliveries,  and  the  majority  of  yards  are  quite  well  stocked. 

In  the  Hackensack  district  of  New  Jersey  present  quota¬ 
tions  are  $25  at  the  kiln  and  $30  for  delivered  brick  at  any 
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great  distance.  The  call  is  quite  strong,  altho  the  keen  de¬ 
mand  evidenced  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  has  slackened 
quite  a  little.  Similar  figures  prevail  among  the  manufac¬ 
turers  at  Trenton,  N.  J.  The  call  is  sufficient  to  keep  stocks 
moving  direct  from  the  kiln,  and  up  to  the  present  time  there 
has  been  little  or  no  opportunity  to  stock  up.  Newark  is 
turning  brick  at  $30  and  $32,  delivered,  and  considerable 
Hackensack  production  is  being  used  in  this  district.  In 
the  Raritan  River  section  $27  to  $30  brick  is  prevailing. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  producers  of  building  are  holding  to  a 
$25  figure  and  while  there  is  no  trouble  in  securing  this  price, 
large  local  industrial  operations  are  seeking  to  shade  the 
figure.  Out  of  town  bids  are  being  secured  in  an  effort  to 
show  better  prices,  but  if  such  producers  want  the  “job”  at  a 
reduced  level  they  are  welcome  to  it  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  local  manufacturers.  The  same  figure  for  good  hard  com¬ 
mon  stock  prevails  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  at  Baltimore, 
while  Washington  producers  are  selling  at  a  dollar  or  two 
lower. 

Fire  brick  is  one  of  the  prominent  burned  clay  products 
that  is  showing  a  strong  tendency  to  reach  higher  levels.  The 
figure  has  advanced  to  $75  at  New  York,  for  No.  1  Standard, 
and  to  $80  a  thousand  in  a  number  of  New  Jersey  cities. 
The  demand  is  strong,  for  the  activity  in  industrial  construc¬ 
tion  is  bringing  a  still  greater  need  for  high  grade  refractories. 
Hollow  building  tile  is  still  holding  at  recently  advanced 
quotations,  and  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  of  any  decline. 
In  many  places  there  is  no  stipulated  price,  jobs  being  handled 
as  they  mature  with  quotations  holding  at  the  point  of  time 
of  delivery.  The  price  of  partition  tile  is  stiffening,  as  is  that 
of  sewer  pipe,  drain  tile  and  certain  other  burned  clay  prod¬ 
ucts.  Face  brick  in  the  New  York  market  has  moved  up 
about  $2  a  thousand  for  best  selections  during  the  past  fort¬ 
night. 

3?  3*  3* 

With  the  Brick  and  Burned  Clay  Producers 

The  Hudson  River  brick  yards  are  maintaining  production 
at  a  fair  status,  despite  the  numerous  obstacles  thrown  in  the 
way  of  desired  progress.  While  the  uncertainties  of  the  sit¬ 
uation  are  leading  many  of  the  manufacturers  to  arrange  a 
natural  curtail  in  accordance  with  requirements  and  good 
judgment,  there  are'  others  who  would  be  engaging  at  far 
greater  output  if  it  were  possible.  But  with  labor  as  it  stands 
and  the  growing  fuel  problem,  there  is  no  definite  estimate  to 
be  attained ;  it  is  a  case  of  doing  the  best  possible  under  the 
circumstances,  and  this  is  not  very  satisfactory  from  an 
operating  standpoint.  The  coal  situation  bids  fair  to  be  a 
serious  problem  as  the  weeks  pass. 

The  Lehigh  Fireproofing  Co.,  New  York,  has  filed  notice  of 
change  of  name  to  the  Lehigh  Fireproofing  &  Engineering 
Corporation. 

The  General  Abrasive  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  has  com¬ 
pleted  financing  plans,  to  operate  in  the  future  with  an  active 
capital  of  $257,500. 

The  Trent  Brick  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  is  maintaining  active 
production  at  its  yard,  and  with  strong  prevailing  call  there 
is  little  delay  in  turning  the  material  just  about  as  fast  as  it 
is  produced.  The  company  is  developing  its  business  to  in¬ 
clude  the  manufacture  of  quarry  tile,  and  A.  W.  Goulding, 
treasurer,  is  giving  personal  attention  to  this  new  department 
of  operation.  It  is  proposed  to  have  the  material  ready  for 
marketing  at  an  early  date,  and  indications  point  to  a  ready 
and  active  market.  But  little  extra  equipment  will  be  re¬ 
quired  for  this  production,  as  existing  plant  facilities  readily 
adapt  themselves  to  increase  manufacture  in  this  line.  The 
company  has  recently  installed  considerable  new  mechanical 
equipment,  and  the  yard  is  now  operating  at  a  high  point  of 


efficiency  and  with  many  less  men  than  in  time  gone  by.  A 
new  steam  shovel  has  been  ordered  and  this  will  be  placed 
in  service  at  the  clay  banks  as  soon  as  arrival.  It  is  one  of 
the  needed  accessories  of  operation  at  the  present  time. 

The  Continental  Clay  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  has  been  or¬ 
ganized  with  a  capital  of  $300,000  to  operate  clay  mining  prop¬ 
erties  and  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  burned  clay  special¬ 
ties.  The  local  incorporators  are  S.  E.  Dill,  M,  A.  Bruce  and 
C.  H.  Blaske,  Wilmington. 

The  Baltimore  Brick  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  has  disposed  of 
a  portion  of  the  property  originally  held  for  its  manufacturing 
operations  on  Catherine  Street,  near  Wilkens  Avenue.  The 
site  totals  close  to  eight  acres,  and  is  said  to  have  been  sold 
at  a  figure  closely  approximating  $25,000.  It  was  purchased 
by  Jacob  S.  Shapiro  and  associates,  and  no  announcement  has 
been  made  as  yet  as  to  the  use  to  which  it  will  be  placed. 

The  Bour  Refractories  Co.,  Laurel  Line  and  Front  Street, 
Scranton,  Pa.,  has  plans  under  way  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
plant  for  the  manufacture  of  refractory  products  on  Stafford 
Avenue.  The  proposed  plant  will  be  three-story,  90x200  ft., 
and  is  estimated  to  cost  about  $300,000,  including  general 
equipment. 

The  Roseton  Brick  Corporation,  Roseton,  Orange  County, 

N.  Y„  has  been  organized  with  an  active  capital  of  $525,000 
under  New  York  laws,  to  operate  a  local  plant  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  common  brick.  The  company  is  headed  by  S. 
Black,  H.  J.  Westwood  and  E.  M.  Souza,  605  West  One  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Twelfth  Street,  New  York. 

The  movement  of  manufacturers  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for 
a  full  endorsement  of  the  policy  of  the  “open  shop”  is  being 
seconded  by  affiliated  interests  in  Chester  and  Delaware  Coun¬ 
ties,  and  among  others,  prominent  burned  clay  product  manu¬ 
facturers  are  supporting  the  activities.  These  include  the 

O.  W.  Ketchem  Terra  Cotta  Works,  Crum  Lynne,  near 
Philadelphia,  and  the  Collingdale  Brick  Co.,  Collingdale,  Pa. 
The  first  noted  operates  as  a  prominent  factor  in  the  face 
brick  market  in  Philadelphia,  maintaining  offices  in  the  Build¬ 
ers’  Exchange  Building.  From  the  viewpoint  as  expressed,  it 
is  held  as  the  one  sure  operating  method  to  eliminate  existing 
difficulties  as  pertains  to  labor  in  the  building  trades. 

The  Adamantex  Brick  Co.,  New  York,  has  filed  notice  of 
increase  in  its  capital  from  $250,000  to  $1,000,000,  for  pro¬ 
posed  expansion. 

The  Christiana  Clay  Products  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  is 
making  extensive  improvements  and  additions  at  its  plant  at 
Stanton,  Del.,  for  increased  capacity.  The  work  has  been 
under  way  for  some  weeks  past,  and  includes  the  installation 
of  new  equipment  at  the  yard.  The  company  manufactures 
a  high  grade  building  brick,  and  with  present  production 
totaling  about  100,000  brick  per  week,  it  is  proposed  to  double 
this  output,  approximately,  before  the  fall  season.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  also  increased  other  departments  of  operation,  and 
has  placed  itself  in  position  to  deliver  brick  direct  from  the 
kiln  on  short  notice.  The  sand  and  gravel  properties  in  this 
section  are  also  being  developed  for  added  service,  and  a  new 
washery  is  now  in  course  of  erection. 

The  Universal  Slag,  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  has  been  organized 
at  Wilmington,  Del.,  under  state  laws,  with  intention  to  oper¬ 
ate  at  Gary,  Ind.  The  company  will  manufacture  brick,  tile 
and  affiliated  products.  It  is  headed  by  Joseph  W.  Ferman, 
Philip  H.  Cohn  and  W.  J.  Stewart,  Gary. 

The  E.  E.  Flurries  Co.,  New  Cumberland,  Pa.,  has  been 
shipping  large  quantities  of  brick  from  its  yard  to  neighboring 
sections,  and  a  keen  demand  has  been  prevalent  for  produc¬ 
tion.  Active  operations  are  under  way  to  keep  current  output 
up  with  the  call.  A  recent  shipment  from  the  yard  included 
a  total  of  about  90,000  brick  to  Carlisle  and  Shippensburg, 
for  use  in  the  construction  of  houses  at  these  places. 
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The  Norton  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  has  acquired  a  con¬ 
trolling  interest  in  the  Compagnie  des  Meules  Norton,  oper¬ 
ating  a  large  plant  at  La  Corneuve,  near  Paris,  France.  The 
company  will  take  complete  charge  of  the  management  and 
operation  of  the  works,  and  it  will  be  run  in  conjunction  with 
other  foreign  plants,  including  those  in  Japan,  Germany  and 
in  Canada.  The  acquired  business  was  organized  about  two 
years  ago  as  the  Compagnie  General  des  Meules ;  the  plant 
has  .  a  total  of  six  fifteen-foot  kilns,  and  facilities  for  in¬ 
creasing  this  to  twelve  kilns  as  desired.  The  new  owner  will 
give  employment  to  close  to  150  men  at  the  works  for  the 
manufacture  of  Norton  abrasive  materials  for  the  French 
trade.  The  plant  will  be  under  the  supervision  of  William 


La  Costa  Neilson,  vice-president  and  foreign  sales  manager, 
with  present  headquarters  in  London,  England. 

At  the  Governor’s  day  at  Sea  Girt,  N.  J.,  July  30,  prominent 
ceramic  men  in  the  state  were  present  to  pay  respects  to 
Governor  Edwards.  Among  those  in  the  “top  row”  were 
Charles  A.  Bloomfield,  Metuchen,  head  of  the  Bloomfield 
Clay  Co.;  Professor  George  H.  Brown,  director,  Department 
of  Ceramics,  Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  and  August 
Staudt,  president  of  the  Perth  Amboy  Tile  Works,  Perth 
Amboy. 

The  American  Brick  Co.,  Sellersville,  Pa.,  has  been  organ¬ 
ized  with  a  capital  of  $10,000  to  manufacture  common  brick. 
William  H.  Lentz  is  treasurer. 


NOTES  from  the 

HE  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION  has 
easily  held  the  center  of  the  stage  in  matter  of  national 
interest  during  the  past  few  weeks,  and  its  recent  decisions 
covering  a  general  increase  in  freight  rates  and  passenger  fares 
thruout  the  country  will  affect  directly  every  citizen  of  the 
land.  The  prominence  given  to  the  rate  advances  leaves  little 
further  to  be  said.  The  increases  will  give  the  railroads  about 
$1,500,000,000  in  additional  revenues,  and  which  will  cover 
easily  the  $600,000,000  wage  advance  recently  given  the  railroad 
employes  by  the  Railroad  Labor  Board.  The  fare  and  freight 
increases  means  a  levy  of  about  $14  per  capita  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  country.  The  various  railroads  are 
arranging  to  ask  advances  in  intrastate  rates  by  the  various 
State  railroad  commissions,  such  to  correspond  with  the  in¬ 
terstate  increases  authorized.  It  is  said  that  such  authoriza¬ 
tion  will  not  add  to  the  total  income  provided  by  the  Inter¬ 
state  commission,  as  the  basis  of  increase  as  asked  by  the 
railroads  included  both  interstate  and  intra  state  rates. 

it 

The  special  Senate  Committee  on  Reconstruction  and  Pro¬ 
duction,  headed  by  Senator  William  M.  Calder,  New  York, 
has  been  active  during  the  past  few  weeks  in  the  New  York 
and  New  England  districts,  holding  a  series  of  hearings  in 
the  metropolitan  city.  The  hearings  have  been  devoted  almost 
exclusively  to  the  coal  situation  in  this  territory.  The  sub¬ 
ject  has  been  dealt  with  at  great  length,  covering  the  testimony 
of  public  utility  interests  and  other  large  coal  consumers  in 
the  district.  The  seriousness  of  the  situation  has  necessitated 
a  postponement  of  the  proposed  investigations  into  the  housing 
and  construction  fields.  As  a  result  of  the  different  hearings, 
Senator  Calder,  in  his  official  capacity  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee,  addressed  a  communication  to  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  under  date  of  July  30,  reading,  in  part, 
as  follows : 


ION’S  CAP  ITOL 

Effective  August  1,  Ethelbert  Stewart,  Chicago,  has  become 
Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics,  Department  of  Labor,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Dr.  Royal  Meeker,  resigned.  Mr.  Stewart  has  been 
connected  with  the  department  in  various  capacities  since  1887, 
excepting  during  the  years  1910-13,  when  he  engaged  with  the 
Taft  Tariff  Board  as  statistical  expert.  He  was  appointed  to 
his  new  office  by  President  Wilson. 

£  3*  3* 

New  Jersey  Ceramists  Plan  Trip  to  Ceramic 

Colleges 

With  the  rapid  development  of  plans  for  the  proposed  new 
ceramic  school  and  research  station  at  Rutgers  College,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  provided  by  an  appropriation  of  $100,000  by 
the  recent  Legislature,  those  in  charge  of  the  work  are  planning 
for  a  trip  to  other  state  institutions  to  glean  ideas  and  sug¬ 
gestions  for  adoption  at  the  new  institution. 

The  party  will  be  headed  by  Professor  George  H.  Brown, 
director,  Department  of  Ceramics,  Rutgers  College,  and  State 
Architect  Francis  Bent,  who  will  be  in  charge  of  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  construction  plans.  Leslie  Brown,  chemist  at  •  the 
plant  of  Lenox,  Inc.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  manufacturer  of  fine 
chinaware,  will  also  be  a  member  of  the  party,  as  likely  will 
be  August  Staudt,  head  of  the  Perth  Amboy  Tile  Works, 
Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.  and  others  now  “contemplate”  making 
the  trip. 

Leaving  in  time  to  be  present  at  the  summer  meeting  of 
the  American  Ceramic  Society  at  Chicago,  August  16-18,  the 
party  will  visit  the  Ohio  State  ceramic  school  at  Columbus, 
and  the  Illinois  institution  at  Urbana. 

3*  g  3* 

Advocates  Use  of  Metal  Lath 


NAT 


“In  view  of  the  unfavorable  consequences  to  general  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  continued  high  price  of  coal;  in  view  of  the 
importance  of  relieving  the  car  shortage  in  some  degree,  at 
least ;  and  in  view  of  the  impending  demand  for  cars  in  the 
movement  of  crops,  etc.,  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  have 
under  consideration  orders  which  will  effectually  prevent  the 
reconsignment  of  cars  and  which  will  in  fact  restrict  the 
export  of  coal.” 

The  communication  also  asks  to  “be  enlightened  as  to  the 
practical  effectiveness  of  the  priority  orders  issued  during  the 
past  two  months  which  were  designed  to  relieve  the  coal 
shortage,  and  as  to  the  prospect  of  cars  for  moving  con¬ 
struction  materials  so  necessary  at  this  time  for  relief  of  the 
housing  shortage  now  increasing  thruout  the  United  States.” 


In  all  the  outgoing  literature  sent  by  the  Common  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association  of  America,  a  circular  is  enclosed 
entitled  “Safety  From  Inside  Fires,”  prepared  by  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Metal  Lath  Manufacturers.  The  little  circular  advocates 
the  use  of  metal  lath  for  fire  prevention,  pointing  out  the 
urgent  need  of  its  use  for  safety.  A  considerable  part  of  the 
folder  is  devoted  to  a  description  of  how  metal  lath  is  used. 

3*  3*  gt 

If  you  could  control  the  energy  which  you  waste  in  anger 
and  direct  it  along  constructive  lines,  as  you  can  do  if  you 
wish,  you  could  reach  any  position  in  life  for  zvhich  you  aim. 
No  man  “finds  himself”  until  he  has  learned  to  “ control ”  him¬ 
self. — Hill’s  Golden  Rule. 


CURRENT  PRICES  of  COMMON  BUILDING  BRICK, 
DRAIN  TILE  and  HOLLOW  BUILDING  TILE 


I  nasmuch  as  considerable  interest  has  been  manifested 
recently  in  clay  products  prices  thruout  the  country,  it  has 
been  deemed  wise  to  make  a  compilation  of  current  quota¬ 
tions  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers.  The  prices  of  common 
brick,  four  inch  drain  tile,  and  5x8x12  inch  hollow  building 
tile  which  follow  are  reported  as  delivered  on  the  job,  and 
they  are.  therefore,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  higher 
than  the  plant  prices.  This  should  be  taken  into  consideration 
in.  examining  them. 


If  for  any  reason  these  prices  do  not  seem  to  be  in  line 
with  conditions  as  they  exist  in  the  towns  enumerated,  and 
furthermore,  if  you  have  any  information  that  would  tend 
to  prove  these  prices  to  be  incorrect,  the  editors  of  Brick  and 
Clay  Record  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

These  are,  however,  quotations  which  are  being  given  at  the 
present  time  by  agencies  selling  brick,  drain  tile  and  hollow 
building  tile  in  the  towns  mentioned. 

The  footnotes  are  explained  at  the  bottom  of  the  following 
tabulation  : 


Common 

Drain 

Hollow  Tile 

Brick 

Tile  (4") 

(5x8x12) 

Per  M 

Per  Ft. 

Per  M 

Portland,  Me . 

. $28.00 . 

. 10 

Boston,  Mass . 

.  29.25 . 

i 

300  oo£ 

Providence,  R.  1 . 

.  37.00 . 

. 15 

Hartford,  Conn . 

.  30.00* . 

. 15 

New  Haven,  Conn . 

.  35.00 . 

. 10 

New  York  City  . 

.  30.75 . 

Albany,  N.  Y . 

. 085 

Utica,  N.  Y . 

. 08 

Syracuse,  N.  Y . 

.  29.00  .... 

. 08 

Oswego,  N.  Y . 

.  35.00 . 

. 07 

Binghamton,  N.  Y . 

.  30.00 

Elmira,  N.  Y . 

.  23. 00f . 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  . 

.  24.00 . 

. 07 . 

.  100.00 

Buffalo.  N.  Y . 

.  30.00 . 

. 06 . 

_  153.00 

lamestown,  N.  Y.  . 

.  33.00 . 

. 09 . 

.  35.00 

Allentown,  Pa . 

.  24.00 . 

Erie,  Pa . 

.  30.00 . 

. 8.50C... 

.  160.00 

Philadelphia,  Pa . 

.  25.00 . 

. 07 . 

.  115.00 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

.  20.00 . 

.  08 . 

.  126.50 

Reading,  Pa . 

.  24.00 . 

Scranton,  Pa . 

.  28.00 . 

. 07 

Newark,  "N.  J.  . 

.  30.00 . 

Paterson,  N.  J . 

.  30.00 . 

200  00 

Trenton,  N.  J . 

.  30.00 . 

. 10 

Wilmington,  Del. 

.  31.00 . 

. 10 

Washington,  D.  C.  ... 

.  24.50 . 

. 095.... 

.  125.00 

Baltimore,  Md . 

.  25.00 

09 

1 25  00 

Norfolk,  Va . 

.  24.00 . 

.  .10 

Richmond,  Va . 

.  25.00 . 

. 10 

Huntington,  W.  Va . 

.  24.00 . 

. 075.... 

.  126.00 

Fairmont.  W.  Va . 

. 06 . 

.  146.50 

Wheeling,  W.  Va . 

.  30.00 

. 095.... 

.  145.00 

Atlanta,  Ga . 

. 11 

Miami,  Fla . 

.  44.00 . 

215  00 

Tampa,  Fla . 

.  30.00 . 

330  001T 

Frankfort,  Ky . 

.  30.00 . 

. 08 . 

.  120.00 

Louisville,  Ky . 

.  21.00 . 

. 04 . 

. ,  115.00 

Lexington,  Ky . 

.  29.50 . 

. 08 

Memphis,  Tenn . 

.  25.00 . 

. 075 

Nashville,  Tenn . 

.  19.00 . 

. 08 . 

.  134.70 

Birmingham,  Ala . 

.  30.00 . 

. 10 . 

.  116.00 

New  Orleans,  La . 

.  25.40 . 

. 08 

El  Paso,  Tex . 

.  21.00 . 

110  00 

Houston,  Tex . 

.  25.00* . 

. 11 . 

.  129.50,  ££ 

Dallas,  Tex . 

.  20.00 . 

. 12 

125.00 

Topeka,  Kans . 

.  25.00 . 

. 065.... 

.  110.00 

Little  Rock,  Ark . 

.  20.00* . 

. 10 

Common 

Drain 

Hollow  Tile 

Brick 

Tile(4") 

(5x8x12 ) 

Per  M 

Per  Ft. 

Per  M 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  ... 

.  27.50 . 

. 05 . 

.  88.50 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  . 

. 06 . 

. .  135.00fl 

Cleveland,  Ohio  . . 

.  25.00 . 

. 057 . 

.  102.00 

Columbus,  Ohio  . 

.  30.00 . 

. 065 

Toledo,  Ohio  . 

.  23.50-f . 

. 059 . 

.  125.00 

Detroit,  Mich . 

• 

. 08 . 

. .  160.001} 

Evansville,  Ind . . 

.  18.00 . 

. . 035 . 

. .  95.00 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind . 

.  23.00 . 

. 06 . 

.  120.00 

Indianapolis,  Ind . 

.  24.00 . 

. 08 . 

.  120.00 

South  Bend,  Ind . 

.  24.00 . 

.  151.62 

Terre  Haute,  Ind  . 

.  19.00 

Bloomington,  Ill . 

.  25.00 . 

. 06 . 

.  100.00 

Chicago,  Ill . 

.  16.00 . 

. 08 . 

.  160.00 

Moline,  Ill . 

.  22.00 . 

. 08 . 

.  1)5.00 

Peoria,  Ill . 

. 06 . 

.  89.20 

( Irecn  Rav  Wis 

..  24.00 . 

. 06 . 

.  155.00 

20.00 . 

. 07 . 

.  175.00 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  ... 

.  22.00 

Minneapolis,  Minn . 

. .  25.00 . 

. 08 . 

.  160.00 

St.  Paul,  Minn . 

.  25.00 . 

. 08 . 

.  160.00 

Davenport,  Iowa  . 

.  25.00 . 

. 05 

- 

Des  Moines,  Iowa . 

.  34.50 . 

. 12 . 

.  120.00 

Sioux  City,  Iowa  . 

.  21.00 . 

.  123.75 

St.  Louis,  Mo . 

.  20.00 . 

. 075 . 

.  145.00 

Lincoln,  Neb . 

.  21.00 . 

. 08 . 

.  98.00ft 

Denver,  Colo . 

.  19.50 . 

. 09 . 

.  100.00 

Butte,  Mont . 

. .  16.00 

Los  Angeles,  Cal . 

.  13.50 . 

. 05 . 

.  100. 00§ 

San  Diego,  Cal . 

.  19.00$ . 

. 09 . 

.  92.50§ 

San  Francisco,  Cal . 

.  20.00 . 

. 065 . 

.  80.00 

Portland,  Ore . 

.  24,00 . 

.  115.00 

Seattle,  Wash . . 

.  20.00  ..  . 

. 07 . 

.  115.00 

Winnipeg,  Man 

..  20.00 . 

. 11**... 

. 115.00 

Toronto,  Ont . 

. .  18.00 . 

. 07 

Halifax,  N.  S . 

.  19.50 

Quebec.  Que . 

. .  18.50 . 

. 06 

■"Hartford,  sold  by  mfrs.  only:  Houston,  mfrs.  price;  Little 
Rock,  mfrs.  price,  drayage  $2  to  $5  per  M.  extra. 

tPlus  drayage:  $35  in  small  lots;  Toledo,  $32.25  in  small  lots. 

:j:Carlot  rate,  San  Diego. 

("Erie,  drain  tile,  per  C. 

i'Boston,  hollow  bldg,  tile,  per  ton. 

ffHouston,  carload  prices  on  car. 

TiCincinnati,  hollow  bldg,  tile,  f.  o.  b.  cars  5%  discount  10th  of 
month  following  shipment;  Detroit,  2x12x12  price;  Tampa,  size 
8x12x12. 

T!' Lincoln,  all  prices  based  on  foreign  hollow  bldg,  tile;  new 
price  on  local  tile. 

■"♦Winnipeg,  drain  tile,  subject  to  5%  discount  if  paid  by  15th. 

iiLos  Angeles,  Heath  tile;  San  Diego,  sizes  4x12x12  and  6x12x12. 


/ 
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The  SUPERINTENDENT 

Helpful  Hints  for  Practical  Men 
Whose  Problem  is  Maximum 
Production  With  Minimum  Cost 


Unusual  Dryer  Roof  Construction 

"We  enclose  a  snapshot  showing  a  drain  tile  roof  which  we 
recently  installed  on  our  waste  heat  dryer  and  which  has 
proved  O.  K.  The  tile  are  strung  on  one-inch  steam  pipes 
which  were  removed  from  our  old  steam  dryer.  You  can  see 
that  walls  of  the  dryer  are  3x8x12  in.  building  block,  turned 
edgewise,  and  capped  with  brick,  on  which  the  end  of  each 
row  of  tile  rests.  These  pipes,  and  rails  at  each  end  of  the 
dryer  to  support  the  roof,  are  all  of  the  iron  used  in  the 
dryer  construction.  There  is  not  even  so  much  as  a 
splinter  of  wood  used.” 

The  above  is  quoted  from  a  letter  received  from  the  Clay 
Products  Corporation,  of  Hampton,  Ya.,  and  is  published  here 
because  of  the  value  it  may  have  to  superintendents  and  plant 
managers. 

^  £ 

Paint  the  Dryer  Doors 

Dryer  doors  should  be  given  a  coat  of  good  rust-proof  or 
stack  paint.  This  will  prevent  deterioration  from  rust  and 
protect  the  iron  from  the  gases  and  dampness  of  the  dryer. 
It  is  well  to  apply  the  paint  about  twice  a  year. 

£  $  at 

Wire  Ropes  Should  Be  Lubricated 

The  proper  lubrication  of  a  wire  rope  is  as  essential  as  the 
oiling  of  an  engine,  if  best  results  are  to  be  obtained.  The 
greatest  harm  resulting  from  incorrect  or  entire  absence  of 
lubrication  is  the  corrosion  and  decay  that  goes  on  within  the 
rope.  This  occurs  even  when  the  outer  surface,  kept  bright  by 
friction,  would  indicate  the  rope  to  be  in  good  condition. 

As  a  rope  bends  over  sheaves  and  drums,  there  is  necessarily 
a  rubbing  together  of  the  internal  wires,  and,  naturally,  wear 
due  to  this  friction  will  be  less  if  each  wire  is  properly  oiled. 
This  also  applies  to  external  friction. 


It  can  readily  be  seen  that  correct  wire  rope  lubrication  does 
not  simply  mean  covering  the  cable  with  any  kind  of  oil  or 
grease.  A  proper  lubricant  will  not  only  protect  the  outer 


Drain  Tile  Roof  of  Waste  Heat  Dryer  of  Clay  Products  Cor¬ 
poration,  in  Process  of  Construction. 


wires  against  action  of  moisture,  water,  acids,  etc.,  but  will 
also  work  in  between  the  wires  and  the  hemp  center,  protecting 
them  and  acting  as  an  oil  for  the  points  of  friction. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  each  class  of  wire  rope 
service  requires  a  special  lubricant  in  order  for  best  results 
to  be  obtained.  A  lubricant  that  will  give  perfect  satisfaction 
on  a  track  cable  will  not  work  equally  well  on  a  fast-running 
hoisting  rope. 

,*  jt  £ 

If  nature  wants  an  oak ,  she  works  on  the  job  a  hundred 
years;  if  she  wants  a  squash,  six  months  is  sufficient. — Charles 
IV.  Eliot. 
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Attendant  Evils  of  Incomplete  Watersmoking 


In  firing  a  kiln  of  ware  it  is  equally  essential  to  be  careful  to  complete  the  watersmoking  before  proceed- 
mg  with  the  burn  as  it  is  to  be  cautious  with  regard  to  both  too  rapid  and  too  slow  watersmoking.  The 
error  incomplete  watersmoking  is  reflected  in  many  ways  later  on  in  the  burn.  For  instance,  if  the  fires 
are  built  up  before  one  or  more  sections  of  the  ware  are  as  dry  as  the  surrounding  material,  this  wet  ware 
advances  or  matures  always  a  few  hours  behind  the  ware  which  has  been  prepared  for  high  heat  treatment 
by  being  thoroly  dried  during  the  watersmoking  period;  a  differential  flow  of  gases  is  created,  the  highly 
heated  gases  flowing  around  the  wet  sections  instead  of  being  brought  down  uniformly  thru  the  entire  hori¬ 
zontal  cross-section  of  the  kiln. 

If  the  ciay  is  impregnated  with  carbon  or  sulphur  or  both,  it  is  evident  that  these  impurities  will  be 
burned  out  or  oxidized  in  the  material  that  was  wet,  after  the  balance  of  the  setting  is  oxidized  (and  there¬ 
fore  ready  to  receive  high  heat),  resulting  in  swelled  ware.  Ware  cannot  oxidize,  it  cannot  dehydrate,  it 
cannot  absorb  and  gain  in  heat  until  it  is  dry. 

Even  tho  the  clay  does  not  contain  impurities,  it  is  usually  the  case  that  the  ware  in  those  sections  which 
were  delayed  in  drying  is  not  burned  as  hard  as  the  surrounding  material,  or  is  ‘‘off  color.”  If  the  top  is 
dried  and  the  bottom  wet,  the  top  will  mature  too  sooji,  and  the  results  are  an  overburned  top  and  a 

matured  bottom,  or  a  mature  top  and  an  underburned  bottom - usually  the  latter.  It  is  a  common  occurrence, 

also,  to  find  that  the  ware  not  dried  is  later  on  forced  to  take  heat  too  fast,  and  that  checked  or  cracked  ware 
results. 
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FIRE  BRICK 


IN  the  WAKE 

of  the  NEWS 


FOR  KILNS 

RIGHT  QUALITY 

Write  us  and  we  will  tell  you 
about  them  and  submit  prices 

The  Evans  Builders  Co. 

First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  921  Fifteenth  St.,  N.  W. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  Washington,  D.  C. 


ORIGINAL 

$toss 


Boss  Ten  Hour  Dryer 


ORIGINAL 

jffeSS 


Dries  brick  on  the  down-draft  principle.  Result: 
50,000  DRY  brick  in  five  tracks  in  TEN  HOURS,  with 
just  the  EXHAUST  STEAM  from  the  engine  that 
makes  the  brick. 

Boss  System  of  Burning  Brick 

Burns  brick  successfully  with  ANTHRACITE  CULM, 
LIGNITE  SLACK,  or  any  kind  of  COAL  SLACK  or 
SCREENINGS. 

Kil  •ns  and  dryers  designed  and  built,  and  all  kinds 
of  drying  and  burning  problems  solved. 


ORIGINAL 

SS OSS 


J.  C.  Boss  Engineering  Co. 

Elkhart,  Indiana 


£f/>e 

Burton  Gasoline  Locomotive 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

“The  power  unit  that  will  stand  the  grief 
and  hard  knocks  of  the  Brick  Plant  Yard.” 

ALWAYS  DEPENDABLE 
ALWAYS  READY 

The  Burton  Engineering  and  Machinery  Co. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Bucyrus  Shovels 

Will  Solve  Your  Excavating  Problems 

Revolving  Shovels  of  all  sizes 
Railroad  Type  Shovels 
Dragline  Excavators,  Etc. 

BUCYRUS  COMPANY 

South  Milwaukee  Wisconsin 


Being  Brief  Mention  of  a  Host 
of  Interesting  Happenings  in  the 
Varied  Fields  of  Clayworking 


Accepts  Position  with  Geological  Survey 

Paul  Teetor  has  resigned  his  position  as  ceramic  en¬ 
gineer  with  the  Jeffery-Dewitt  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  has 
accepted  a  similar  position,  with  the  State  Geological  Sur¬ 
vey,  at  Lawrence,  Kans. 

Now  Located  in  Oregon 

James  E.  Walsh,  formerly  of  Goshen,  Ind.,  is  now  lo¬ 
cated  at  Vincent,  Ore.,  manufacturing  brick  for  the  Parmer 
Lumber  Co.  of  that  place,  having  disposed  of  his  brick 
plant  at  Caldwell,  Ida. 

Business  Visitor  in  Columbus 

Clinton  Jones,  general  manager  of  the  Fultonham  Texture 
P>rick  Co.,  of  East  Fultonham,  Ohio,  was  a  business  visitor 
in  Columbus  late  in  July,  calling  on  manufacturers  and  job¬ 
bers. 


Expected  Home  at  an  Early  Date 

Roy  H.  Minton,  superintendent  of  the  Metuchen,  N.  J. 
plant  of  the  General  Ceramics  Co.,  who  has  been  in  Germany 
in  the  interests  of  his  company  for  several  months  past,  is 
expected  to  return  to  this  country  at  an  early  date. 

Morrow  Joins  Ranks  of  Benedicts 

M.  M.  Morrow,  salesmanager  of  the  Hocking  Valley  Brick 
Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  was  married  late  in  July  to  Mrs.  Helen 
Parsons,  of  Columbus.  The  newlyweds  left  immediately  on 
a  wedding  trip  in  the  east  and  returned  soon  after  the  first 
of  August  to  reside  on  Garfield  Avenue,  Columbus. 

Sacramento  Plant  Planning  Improvements 

In  accordance  with  an  announcement  recently  made  by 
J.  W.  Evans,  of  Berkeley,  Calif.,  new  owner  of  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  (Calif.)  Pressed  Brick  &  Sand  Co.,  installation  of 
new  machinery  and  other  improvements  to  be  made  at  the 
plant  will  cost  approximately  $92,000.  A  new  railroad  spur 
is  among  the  contemplated  improvements. 

Brick  Makes  Window  Display 

Samples  of  various  kinds  of  brick  walls  would  not  gen¬ 
erally  be  considered  just  the  thing  for  window  decorations. 
\nd  yet  the  National  Clay  Products  Co.,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.,  which  had  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  display  win¬ 
dows  the  week  of  July  12  in  the  turn-about  advertising 
campaign  being  permitted  there  by  the  organization,  fixed 
np  a  most  attractive  window,  showing  what  can  be  done 
with  brick  and  mortar  in  the  construction  of  a  wall. 

Leases  MacDonnell  Yard 

The  Central  Connecticut  Brick  Co.,  of  New  Britain,  Conn., 
has  taken  a  lease  of  the  brick  yard  and  kiln  at  Middletown, 
Conn.,  owned  by  the  MacDonnell  Brick  Co. 
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Connley  Brick  Plant  Sold 

J.  H.  Connley,  for  many  years  a  leading  figure  in  the  brick 
manufacturing  business  centered  about  Berlin,  Conn.,  has  sold 
bis  plant  at  Beckley,  near  Berlin,  conducted  under  the  firm 
name  of  the  J.  H.  Connley  Brick  Co.,  to  F.  M.  Hall,  of  New 
Britain,  Conn.  The  price  was  reported  to  have  been  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $75,000. 


ECONOMIC  PRODUCTION 


The  Connley  yards  are  among  the  oldest  in  the  vicinity  of 
Berlin  and  according  to  brick  men,  have  an  apparently  un¬ 
limited  amount  of  available  clay.  For  many  years  the  plant 
was  operated  by  the  Jacobs  Brick  Co.  Mr.  Connley  took  over 
the  plant  about  eight  years  ago  and  has  taken  personal  charge 
with  Mr.  Hall,  the  new  owner,  as  an  employe.  During  recent 
years  the  business  has  increased  rapidly  and  the  concern  has 
not  been  able  to  keep  up  with  its  orders.  A  year  ago  Mr. 
Connley’s  property  was  destroyed  by  fire  with  a  loss  esti¬ 
mated  at  the  time  at  $70,000,  but  was  rebuilt. 

Mr.  Connley  has  been  a  brickmaker  all  his  life,  having  been 
for  many  years  employed  by  the  Berlin  Brick  Co.,  the  Carbo 
Brick  Co.  and  R.  O.  Clark  before  going  into  business  for  him¬ 
self.  Mr.  Hall  is  skilled  as  a  brickmaker. 

Another  New  Wilmington  Corporation 

Continental  Clay  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  with  a  capital  of  $302,000,  by  C.  H.  Blaske,  M.  A. 
Bruce  and  S.  E.  Dill. 


Old  Ludowici  Plant  Undergoing  Changes 

The  plant  of  the  Ludowici-Celadon  Co.,  located  at  Lud¬ 
owici,  Ga.,  has  recently  been  purchased  by  A.  B.  C.  Dorming, 
of  Fitzgerald,  Ga.,  who  is  remodeling  same  and  putting  in 
modern  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  brick  and  tile. 
The  boiler  power  consists  of  two  125  h.  p.  boilers  and  one 
200  h.  p.  Corliss  engine.  A  new  brick  and  tile  machine,  cut¬ 
ting  table  and  pulverizer  which  will  grind  the  grog  and  de¬ 
liver  it  on  a  measuring  belt  from  the  pulverizer  to  a  con¬ 
veyor  that  runs  from  the  clay  feeder  to  the  pugmill,  are  being 
installed.  The  clay  feeder  will  handle  the  clay  directly  from 
the  bins  and  be  moved  with  the  grog  as  it  passes  under  the 
measuring  belt  to  the  pugmill. 

Mr.  Dorming  expects  to  have  his  plant  in  operation 
within  the  next  thirty  days,  or  as  soon  as  he  receives  a  gaso¬ 
line  locomotive  that  has  been  purchased.  This  engine  is  to 
haul  the  clay  from  the  pits  about  a  mile  from  the  plant, 
passing  over  a  trestle  a  half  mile  long,  built  upon  piles. 

When  the  plant  is  completed  it  will  turn  out  60,000  stand¬ 
ard  size  building  brick  and  fifty  tons  of  building  tile  a  day, 
and  while  a  small  plant,  will  be  one  of  the  most  modernly 
equipped  plants  in  the  South. 

C.  H.  Pittman,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  is  supervising  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  the  machinery  and  the  starting  of  the  plant. 


BURN  ANY  COAL 

Never  mind  the  quality;  put  it  up  to 


CANTON  Rocking  and  Dumping  Grates 

to  take  care  of  it.  Thereby  they  will  also  take  care  of  your 
pocketbook. 

Smooth,  even  surface  that  will  not  warp. 

No  complicated  parts.  Easily  installed  in  any  furnace  by  any 
mechanic.  Send  for  descriptive  literature. 

For  Boiler  and  Kiln  Grates 


Southern  Offices, 

829  Trust  Co.  of  Ga.  Bldg., 
Atlanta,  Ga. 


CANTON  GRATE 
COMPANY 

1706  Woodland  Avenue, 
Canton,  Ohio 


MANGANESE  DIOXIDE 


Uniform  Physically 
and  Analytically 


E.  J.  LAVINO  and  COMPANY 

(Grinding  Plant:  Plymouth  Meeting,  Pa.) 

Bullitt  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BRISTOL'S  ELECTRIC  PYROMETERS 


*  i  ML  0»*<C 


furnish  a  means  of  satisfactorily  assisting  in  reduc¬ 
ing  production  costs  and  maintaining  quality  of  heat 
treatment. 

Investigate  today. 


Ask  for  Bulletin  AE-274. 


THE  BRISTOL  COMPANY 


Waterbury,  Co. 


Friction  Clutches 

Collar  Oiling  Bearings 


Complete  Power  Transmission 
Machinery  Equipments 

Catalogs  upon  Request 

The  Hill  Clutch  Co. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

New  York  Office^  50  Church  Street 


Hill  Friction  Clutch  Pulley 
Smith  Type 

(Patented) 


Club  House  of  Brick  Plant  at  Ludowici,  Ga. 
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OVER  2000  USERS 


the  SCOOP  CONVEYOR 

FOR  STORING »«<>  RECLAIMING, 
LOADING  UNLOADING 
CARS.TRUCKS  «»o  WAGONS 
DOES  THE  WORK  OF 
FROM  6  TO  12  MEN 

AND  KEEPS  EQUIPMENT  MOVING 

WRITE  ROR  LITERATURE 


PORTABLE  MACHINERY  CO.,PAS$AIC  N.J. 


Easy,  Cool  Bearings 

Nonpareil  Anti-Friction  Metal  is  particularly 
helpful  on  heavy  bearings  in  brick  and  clay 
plants,  on  motors,  cars,  and  on  all  bearings  that 
are  apt  to  develop  friction  and  heat.  More 
power.  Less  shrinkage  and  less  oil.  No  more 
hot  journals. 

Nonpareil  has  been  easing  the  load  on  bearings 
since  1885.  Trial  order  solicited. 

THEODORE  HIERTZ  METAL  COMPANY 

8011  Alaska  Avenue  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Will  Operate  Pittsfield  Plant 

Henry  Liderman  has  purchased  the  August  Huseman 
brick  yard  in  the  north  part  of  Pittsfield,  Ill.,  and  intends 
to  operate  it  if  the  necessary  labor  can  be  obtained. 

Building  Outlook  in  Chicago 

Building  conditions  in  Chicago  do  not  seem  to  improve 
very  fast,  the  prospects  for  work  this  coming  fall  and  winter 
looking  exceedingly  discouraging.  Hotels,  theatres  and  a 
few  industrial  plants  are  the  only  projects  of  any  conse¬ 
quence  going  on,  and  no  new  work  is  in  sight  at  the 
present  time. 

Investors  are  still  skeptical  and  very  much  afraid  to 
attempt  to  build  for  fear  that  the  cost  of  construction  will 
be  way  beyond  their  estimates.  Contractors  and  architects 
apparently  cannot  make  their  estimates  sufficiently  attrac¬ 
tive  to  warrant  taking  a  chance. 

Building  Boom  Is  Blocked  By  Material  Cost 

Old  Hi  Cost  has  knocked  most  of  the  noise  out  of  Chicago’s 
building  boom,  says  the  “Tribune.” 

According  to  E.  H.  Nordlie,  chief  plan  examiner  for  the 
city,  the  present  cost  of  labor  and  materials  accounts  for  the 
flattening  out  of  the  boom  to  which  the  city’s  payers  of  high 
rents  pinned  their  hopes  following  the  settlement  of  the  win¬ 
ter  long  building  trades  strike. 

Chicago  issued  only  253  building  permits  during  July.  In 
June  there  were  315  and  in  July  a  year  ago  606  were  issued. 
July  apartment  building  permits  numbered  only  six.  A  year 
ago  the  figure  was  fifty-seven.  Residence  permits  numbered 
156  during  July  1920,  and  443  in  July  of  last  year. 


Correct  Construction 


in  all  Caldwell  Cypress  Tanks. 
They  will  give  you  honest,  depend¬ 
able,  life-long  service.  Every  Cald¬ 
well  Tank  is  machine-planed  and 
jointed;  the  hoops,  properly  sized 
and  spaced,  have  a  positive  grip. 
Approved  engineering  principles  only 
are  employed  throughout  its  con¬ 
struction. 

True  and  tight — they  are  free 
from  breaks,  bulges  or  leaks. 

i  Send  for  Catalogue 

W.  E.  Caldwell  Co.,  Incorporated 
2380  Brook  St..  Louisville,  Ky. 


TANKS 

AND 

TOWERS 


ft  Makes  No  Difference 
What  Your  Requirements 
May  Be —  We  Have  the 
Car  for  Your  Needs 

Dryer  cars  of  any  size  or  type.  Transfer 
cars,  turntables,  wheel  barrows,  wheels. 

Send  us  your  requirements  and  let  us 
figure  for  you.  No  obligation  whatever. 

PETTIGREW  FOUNDRY  COMPANY 

HARVEY,  ILLINOIS 


Will  Increase  in  Rents  Boom  Building? 

The  H.  C.  L.  is  going  to  score  another  .point  in  Chicago 
this  fall  when  rents  are  scheduled  to  go  up  from  15  to  70 
per  cent.  This  increase  is  necessary  according  to  real  estate 
men  because  operation  costs  have  gone  up  so  much  higher. 
For  instance,  Pocahontas  coal,  which  was  $8.50  a  ton  last 
spring,  or  $1  a  ton  more  than  during  the  war,  is  now  $11 
a  ton. 

“We’re  facing  a  more  acute  shortage  in  apartments  this 
fall  than  last  spring.’’  said  Adolph  Kramer,  president  of  the 
Chicago  Real  Estate  Board.  “The  crowd  of  vacationists 
who  gave  up  their  flats  for  the  summer,  are  coming  back 
soon;  the  normal  increase  of  population  has  kept  on  and 
then  there  are  the  marriages.” 

The  average  increase  will  perhaps  amount  to  forty  per 
cent,  over  the  rates  paid  preceding  October,  1919.  Whether 
or  not  this  will  be  of  any  significance  to  the  building  in¬ 
dustry  remains  to  be  seen.  But  there  are  those  who  believe 
that  there  will  be  more  incentive  now  than  ever  to  build 
new  homes  and  many  look  forward  to  a  big  rush  in  spring 
building  in  1921. 

Turns  Out  High  Quality  Brick 

The  Payette  (Ida.)  Brick  Manufacturing  Co.  has  just  fin¬ 
ished  burning  the  fourth  kiln  of  high  quality  brick.  Mr. 
Sherwood,  manager  of  the  company,  has  manufactured  brick 
at  Payette  for  about  25  years,  having  twelve  men  in  his 
employ  and  turning  out  about  12,000  brick  per  day. 


Best  Brick  Co.  to  Operate  Soon 

The  factory  of  the  Best  Brick  Co.,  at  Evansville,  Ind., 
is  nearing  completion  and  will  start  operations  with  a  daily 
capacity  of  50,000  brick.  The  plant  will  be  run  almost  en- 
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tircly  by  electricity.  The  directors  of  the  company  are  C.  E. 
Schultz,  W.  L.  1  ucker,  A.  G.  Storm,  Theodore  Gerke,  Geo. 
W.  Herman,  Louis  Ernst  and  Walter  P.  Woods. 

Applies  for  Hampton  Charter 

Application  for  a  charter  has  been  made  by  the  Hampton 
(Iowa)  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  to  manufacture  brick  and  tile. 

Will  Not  Burn  Any  Brick  This  Year 

I  he  Read  Nichols  Co.,  which  conducts  a  brick  yard  at  Bath, 
Me.,  has  been  unable  to  obtain  help  to  operate  the  plant  and 
has  decided  not  to  burn  any  brick  this  year.  The  company 
offered  as  high  as  $8  per  day  for  brickyard  laborers  and  even 
sent  emissaries  to  Lewiston  and  elsewhere  without  success. 
One  man  in  Lewiston  with  brick  yard  experience  declined  to 
accept  work  saying  his  wife  was  earning  $51  a  week  in  a  mill. 

Scarcity  of  lime  is  another  feature  interfering  with  brick 
business  in  Maine  but  it  is  believed  this  trouble  will  be 
remedied  when  the  new  lime-making  plant  now  being  erected 
at  Rockland  is  completed.  The  difficulty  in  obtaining  work¬ 
men  in  the  building  trades  line,  as  well  as  building  materials, 
has  decreased  building  operations  and  reduced  the  demand 
for  brick  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Bath,  and  the  Nichols 
company  still  has  part  of  the  500,000  brick  burned  a  year 
ago  on  hand. 


Boston  Brick  Remains  Firm  at  $30 

Sales  of  brick  in  and  about  Boston,  Mass.,  continue  at 
an  average  price  of  $30  per  thousand  delivered  on  the  job. 
Few  deliveries  are  being  made,  however,  for  the  shortage 
of  other  building  materials,  due  largely  to  freight  conges¬ 
tion,  is  being  reflected  in  all  building  lines.  It  is  also  diffi¬ 
cult  to  obtain  prompt  shipment  of  brick  except  by  truck, 
altho  transportation  conditions  are  gradually  improving. 


Maintain 

Uniform  Temperatures 

USE 

SIHjMHil. 

This  insulating  material  will 
make  your  kilns  more  produc¬ 
tive.  It  prevents  heat  losses 
and  maintains  uniform  temper¬ 
atures.  Bulletin  R-71  gives  com¬ 
plete  details  and  illustrates  meth¬ 
ods  of  insulating  kilns.  Sent  on 
request  to  nearest  office. 


CE  LITE  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

New  York  St.  Louis  Cleveland 

Pittsburgh  Philadelphia  T.os  Angeles 

Chicago  Detroit  San  Francisco 


To  Increase  Capacity  to  400  M  Daily 

Plans  for  increasing  production  are  being  made  by  the 
St.  Clair  (Mich.)  Brick  Co.  A  new  kiln  shed  is  being  com¬ 
pleted  and  the  capacity  of  the  plant  will  be  increased  from 
50,000  brick  daily  to  400,000. 


Now  Enlarging  Wanamingo  Plant 

I  he  Colburn  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  at  Wanamingo,  Minn.,  is 
enlarging  the  plant  by  adding  another  unit.  Of  this  unit 
the  main  building  is  almost  completed  and  a  good  deal  of 
the  machinery  has  been  set.  It  is  expected  that  the  addi¬ 
tion  will  be  completed  during  the  latter  part  of  this  year. 
This  enlargement  will  enable  the  company  to  take  care  of 
the  rush  of  business  which  is  anticipated  in  the  spring.  At 
the  present  time  the  plant  is  behind  in  orders  and  is  run¬ 
ning  full  capacity  to  catch  up.  The  new  addition  will  double 
the  plant  capacity. 

One  Way  of  Creating  Business  for  Ourselves 
— Erecting  Eight  Story  Garage  in  Omaha 

"Omaha,  in  common  with  other  cities,  is  suffering  from  a 
lack  of  building  prospects,  so  we  hit  on  the  idea  of  creating 
a  little  business  for  ourselves,”  writes  Robert  C.  Mitchell,  of 
the  Reliance  Brick  Co.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Construction  will  be  started  in  Omaha  this  fall  on  an 
eight-story  structure,  capable  of  storing  3,000  automobiles, 
undoubtedly  the  larges  t  garage  in  the  world.  The  building 
will  cover  an  entire  citj  block,  and  will  be  located  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Fontenelle  Hotel.  The  cost  of  the  structure 
is  estimated  at  between  $2,000,000  and  $2,500,000. 


Hercules  (Red-Strand)  Wire  Rope 

Because  of  its  unusual  strength,  toughness  and 
other  wear  resisting  qualities,  it  is  extremely  durable. 


Because  of  its  great  dur¬ 
ability  it  is  safe  and  eco¬ 
nomical. 

Established  1857 

A.  Leschen  &  Sons 
Rope  Company 

St.  Louis 

New  York  Chicago 

Denver  San  Francisco 
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They  Do  Produce  Results 

We  refer  to 

Those  little  ads  you  have  noticed  in  our  Classi¬ 
fied  Ad  Pages. 

It  is  the  decision  of  concerns  who  have  used 
them.  Try  one. 

Brick  and  Clay  Record 
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Equip  Your  Kilns 


with 


SCHURS  No.  1  DOWN-DRAFT 
KILN  BURNERS 

quick  burns  and  better 


For 
colors. 

The  Schurs  is  the  ONLY  Kiln 
Burner  provided  with  a  hood  to 
protect  the  low  fire  from  strong 
drafts  when  water  smoking. 
Different  types  of  Burners  for 
the  various  classes  of  kilns. 

Write  for  Catalog 

SCHURS  OIL  BURNER  CO. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  U.  S.  A. 

Sole  Mfrs. 


Note 

Adjustable 
Tip  Hood 


Be  Sure 


Schurs 


This  burner  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  light  Are  close 
to  the  tip  hood  or  to 
the  rear  of  the  furn¬ 
ace  as  desired,  with 
just  a  half  turn  of 
the  tip  at  a  time. 


Frank  H.  Robinson 

Factory  and  General  Office  -  -  Pittsburgh,  Pa* 


The  Robinson— LAKEWOOD  LINE— 
Dryer  Cars;  correctly  designed,  correct¬ 
ly  built,  correctly  sold. 


Lakewood  Double  Deck  Car  No.  167 


The  undertaking  is  being  backed  by  ten  of  Omaha’s  prom¬ 
inent  men.  Plans  and  specifications  have  been  accepted 
and  F.  W.  Currey,  local  manager  of  the  Selden  Brick  Co., 
will  handle  the  construction. 

Circular  ramps  will  provide  easy  access  to  the  upper 
stories,  making  it  possible  to  utilize  all  floors  for  storage 
purposes.  Grades  will  be  such  that  even  inexperienced 
drivers  can  negotiate  the  ramps  without  difficulty.  Gaso¬ 
line  and  oil  will  be  available  on  every  floor,  and  there  will 
be  a  complete  vacuum  cleaning  system  thruout. 

Rest  rooms  for  both  men  and  women,  shower  baths,  mani¬ 
curists  and  hair  dressers  are  some  of  the  accommodations 
which  tourists  will  find  in  the  new  garage.  Other  new  fea¬ 
tures,  as  yet  unadopted  by  any  garage,  are  hinted  at  by 
Mr.  Mitchell. 

The  building  will  measure  297x272  feet.  It  will  be  built 
of  reinforced  concrete,  faced  with  brick  and  terra  cotta. 
In  addition  to  the  fireproof  construction,  further  prevention 
against  fire  will  be  maintained  by  a  sprinkler  system.  Plans 
call  for  a  total  floor  space  of  75,888  square  feet. 

It  is  thought  that  a  part  of  the  first  story  may  be  rented 
for  stores.  The  repair  department  will  also  be  located  on 
this  floor.  The  police  and  fire  departments  have  expressed 
themselves  as  in  need  of  a  large  garage,  and  the  Omaha 
Automobile  Club  will  make  its  headquarters  in  the  new 
building. 

Foundations  will  be  laid  this  year  and  completion  is  ex¬ 
pected  not  later  than  August,  1921.  “The  project  is  so  well 
advanced  that  I  feel  safe  in  stating  that  same  will  be  erected 
on  schedule  time,”  writes  Mr.  Mitchell.  “It  will  require  1,000,- 
000  face  brick,  which  will  not  be  a  bad  order,  considering 
building  conditions  in  general.” 

Will  Erect  Plant  at  Roswell 

L.  E.  Morris  has  purchased  nine  acres  of  land  on  the 
north  side  of  Roswell,  N.  M.,  as  a  site  for  his  brick  plant,  it 
is  reported.  The  necessary  equipment  for  this  plant  has 
been  ordered  and  shipment  is  expected  soon.  Clay  brick 
only  will  be  produced  at  this  plant. 

Two  New  Incorporations  at  Charlotte 

The  Charlotte  Clay  Products  Co.  has  been  incorporated  at 
Charlotte,  N.  C.,  with  a  capital  of  $125,000. 

The  Hickory  Grove  Brick  Co.,  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  has  been 
granted  a  charter.  Edwin  L.  Jones,  C.  H.  Clark  and  Ry- 
mond  A.  Jones  are  the  incorporators,  with  an  authorized 
capital  stock  of  $50,000. 

Expect  Large  Delegation  of  Bricklayers 

More  than  500  delegates  are  expected  to  attend  the  bi¬ 
ennial  convention  of  the  Bricklayers,  Masons  and  Plaster¬ 
ers  International  Union,  to  be  held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Oc¬ 
tober  11  to  23.  Headquarters  will  be  in  Hotel  Winton, 
Cleveland. 

Demand  for  Commons  Remains  Strong 

There  is  still  an  extra  strong  demand  for  common  brick 
in  Ohio  territory,  due  largely  to  the*  large  number  of  ad¬ 
ditions  being  erected  to  manufacturing  plants.  As  a  result, 
a  large  number  of  common  brick  are  being  shipped  in  from 
the  outside  as  local  plants  are  unable  to  fill  the  orders. 
Prices  for  common  brick  are  strong  with  $23  to  $25  for  mud 
brick  delivered  on  the  job  and  frCm  $28  to  $30  for  shale 
brick,  delivered. 

Get  Two  Cars  Daily  Instead  of  Eight 

John  Cooper,  manager  of  the  Columbus  office  of  the 
Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Co.,  was  in  Chicago  early  in  Au- 
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gust  in  consultation  at  the  head  office  of  the  company, 
Mr.  Cooper  reports  a  bad  car  supply  with  orders  on  the 
hooks  that  will  require  until  October  1,  at  least,  to  fill.  The 
concern  which  the  company  represents,  the  Straitsville  Im¬ 
pervious  Brick  Co.,  of  New  Straitsville,  is  getting  on  the 
average  about  two  cars  daily  when  it  should  have  eight 
cars  to  ship  the  orders  which  are  outstanding. 

Two  Plants  Now  Accumulating  Stocks 

The  Hocking  Valley  Brick  Co.,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  is  op¬ 
erating  its  two  plants  in  the  Hocking  Valley  with  a  full 
force  of  workmen  and  no  steps  have  been  taken  to  stop 
production.  Both  plants  are  accumulating  stocks  as  ship¬ 
ping  is  very  bad  and  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  cars 
necessary  to  take  care  of  present  orders  are  available.  The 
plant  at  Logan,  Ohio,  is  manufacturing  pavers  while  the 
plant  at  Nelsonville  is  making  hollow  tile. 

Reports  Paving  Brick  Demand.  Good 

J.  R.  Marker,  chief  engineer  of  the  Ohio  Paving  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association,  has  returned^from  a  trip  thruout 
northern  and  western  Ohio,  where  he  inspected  conditions 
on  road  improvement.  He  reports  a  good  demand  for  pav¬ 
ing  brick  and  the  only  thing  that  is  holding  back  business 
is  lack  of  transportation  facilities.  Paving  brick  manufac¬ 
turers  are  now  busy  figuring  the  increases  in  freight  under 
the  new  ruling  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
believe  it  will  add  at  least  20  per  cent,  to  the  freight  charges. 

Hope  To  Be  in  New  Plant  By  Oct.  1 

The  Franklin  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  which 
has  been  operating  a  common  brick  plant  at  Taylor  Station, 
is  progressing  nicely  in  the  erection  of  its  new  plant  at 
that  place.  All  of  the  switches  have  been  completed  as  well 
as  the  excavating.  The  power  plant  is  being  installed.  This 
consists  of  a  foundation  forva  generating  outfit.  The  brick 
work  on  the  main  building  has  already  been  started  and 
the  kiln  building  is  under  roof.  Without  any  long  delays 
it  is  expected  to  be  in  the  new  plant  by  October  1  if  not 
earlier. 

Brick  Paving  Contracts  To  Be  Let 

The  Ohio  Highway  Commission  will  open  bids  August  20 
for  fifteen  road  improvements  in  various  counties  of  the 
Buckeye  State,  a  large  number  of  which  will  be  brick  pav¬ 
ing.  The  list  includes  a  stretch  of  3.509  miles  in  Ashland 
county;  another  .624  miles  and  still  another  small  job  in 
the  village  of  Jeromeville,  all  of  monolithic  brick.  A  brick 
job,  .682  miles  long  in  Richland  county,  is  also  contained 
in  the  list  as  well  as  a  stretch  2.222  miles  long  in  Sandusky 
county,  a  stretch  .96  miles  long  in  Vinton  county  and  jobs 
in  Ashtabula  and  Lorain  counties.  The  total  brick  paving 
provided  in  the  list  comprises  about  12  miles. 

Will  Make  Extensive  Improvements 

The  officers  of  the  Webster  Brick  Co.,  which  have  main 
offices  at  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  and  a  large  plant  at  South  Web¬ 
ster,  are  figuring  on  extensive  improvements  at  the  plant  in 
the  way  of  labor-saving  machinery  and  to  increase  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  concern.  The  plant  has  been  closed  down  tem¬ 
porarily  with  a  good  stock  of  brick  on  hand,  which  it  can 
not  ship  on  orders,  because  of  the  shortage  of  cars.  A.  L. 
Fullington,  of  Chillicothe,  is  at  the  head  of  the  concern. 

Emmet  Howard,  of  the  Columbus  Face  &  Fire  Brick  Co., 
which  handles  the  product  of  the  plant,  reports  shipping 
worse  than  ever  as  the  car  supply  has  dwindled  to  a  small 
percentage  of  needs. 


Perforated  Steel  Screens 

Of  Every  Description 

For  Screening  Clay,  Shale,  Sand, 
Gravel,  Stone  and  Cement 

No  Other  Screens  Will  Give  You  Equal  Capacity, 
Durability  and  Satisfaction 


The  Harrington  &  King  Perforating  Co. 

635  N.  Union  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  114  Liberty  St. 


THERE  is  a  Biehl  car  for  every 
brick  and  clay  plant  requirement. 

We  can  supply  you  with  cars  for  pit,  dryer 
and  yard  use.  Our  steel  car  wheels  cannot 
be  beat  for  quality,  price  and  long  time 
service. 

Standard  types  on  short  notice.  We  design 
and  build  special  equipment  if  desired.  Ask 
for  catalog  No.  8-C  and  prices  on  your  re¬ 
quirements. 

THE  BIEHL  IRON  WORKS,  Inc. 

Office  and  Works,  Reading,  Pa. 

Branch  Office:  Detroit,  Mich.,  725  Ford  Bide. 

Won  ham.  Bates  &  Goode,  Inc. 

17  Battery  Place,  New  York  City 
Joseph  M.  Brown  A  Co., 

Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago 

We  specialize  in  steel  car  wheels 
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ARE  YOUR  PROFITS 
AS  LARGE  AS  THEY 
SHOULD  BE— 

or  are  they  cut  short  for  the  reason  you 
are  using  moulding  machines  in  manufac¬ 
turing  Flower  Pots,  Nozzles,  Insulators, 
etc.,  that  are  not  dependable  in  speed 
and  turning  out  quality  and  uniform  ware? 


Let  us  tell  you  how 
the  Baird  Moulding 
Machine  will  show 
you  a  way  to  more 
profit  and  success 
in  the  specialty 
business. 


Send  us  a  sample  of 
your  clay  with  inquiry 

BAIRD  MACHINE 
&  MFG.  CO. 

265-69  Jefferson  Avenue  E, 
Detroit 


HOW  TO 
ANALYZE  CLAY 

A  Practical  Work 
for  Practical  Men 


An  aid  to  beginners  and  full  instructions 
for  making  clay  analysis 


64  Pages  with  Illustrations 
By  HOLDEN  M.  ASHBY 


PRICE 

$2.00 

POSTPAID 
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Slump  in  Cleveland  House  Building 

Decided  slump  in  house  building  in  the  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
district  for  this  year  seems  now  quite  certain  unless  there 
is  marked  increase  in  construction  during  the  next  four 
months.  Tho  the  total  volume  of  construction  done  during 
the  first  seven  months  of  1920  shows  an  increase  over  the 
same  period  a  year  ago,  the  diminution  in  housing  construc¬ 
tion  in  July  this  year  offsets  any  significant  gain.  The  total 
building  volume  for  the  first  seven  months  of  1919  was 
$20,250,000,  housing  more  than  3,000  families,  while  for  the 
same  period  the  total  building  outlay  in  1920  has  been  more 
than  $41,000,000,  of  which  only  1,500  families  were  benefited 
thereby.  In  July,  1919,  close  to  $6,50,000  was  expended  in 
housing  construction  with  1,700  families  housed,  while  in 
July  this  year  less  than  $400,000  has  been  spent,  to  the 
benefit  of  190  families. 


Activity  in  School  Building  Continues 

One  of  the  best  features  of  the  brick  business  in  Ohio 
territory  is  activity  in  school  building  which  is  reported 
from  many  sections  of  the  Buckeye  State.  In  Columbus 
late  in  July  and  early  in  August,  contracts  were  awarded 
for  four  large  school  buildings  to  cost  about  $800,000.  The 
buildings  are  located  in  Linden,  a  suburb  of  Columbus,  on 
Taylor  Avenue,  on  Sullivant  Avenue,  and  on  Fulton  Street. 
In  addition,  an  additional  story  will  be  built  to  the  trade 
school  building  on  East  Spring  Street,  and  the  architect 
for  the  school  board  is  busy  figuring  on  new  construction 
work,  some  of  which  will  be  awarded  during  the  present 
year.  A  campaign  is  on  for  the  issuance  of  about  $4,000,000 
in  additional  bonds  to  carry  out  a  large  building  program 
contemplated  by  the  Columbus  Board  of  Education. 

School  building  projects  arc  also  reported  from  Marion, 
Springfield,  Urbana.  Prospect,  Lima,  Kent  and  other  cities 
and  towns  in  the  state. 


Falling  Off  in  Columbus  Permits  Is  Slight 

While  records  for  July  as  far  as  building  operations  in 
Columbus  do  not  show  up  quite  as  well  as  in  July,  1919. 
still  the  falling  off  in  valuation  is  comparatively  slight  and 
the  reports  show  a  large  number  of  building  projects  still 
going  forward.  It  is  true  that  new  projects  are  being  re¬ 
duced  under  the  influence  of  a  tight  money  market  and 
freight  congestion,  which  make  it  inadvisable  for  large  new 
projects  to  be  started.  The  report  shows  that  during  the 
month  a  total  of  229  permits  were  issued  having  a  valuation 
of  $625,415  as  compared  with  359  permits  and  a  valuation  of 
$658,710  in  July,  1919.  For  the  seven  months  of  the  year 
just  past  the  department  issued  1,724  permits  having  a  valu¬ 
ation  of  $6,315,645  as  compared  with  2,021  permits  and  a 
valuation  of  $3,378,450  in  the  corresponding  period  in  1919. 

Dwellings  have  dropped  to  a  low  point  because  of  the  fact 
that  banks  and  building  and  loan  associations  have  not  been 
willing  or  able  to  finance  the  new  projects.  There  is  still 
some  apartment  house  building  and  a  large  amount  of  busi¬ 
ness  building  in  the  way  of  additions  to  factories  and  down¬ 
town  store  rooms  and  commercial  projects. 


Monroeville  Company  Reorganizes  and 
Expands  With  $1,000,000  Capital 

The  Clay  Products  Manufacturing  Co.  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  at  Monroeville,  Ohio,  to  manufacture  construction 
and  drain  tile,  common  brick  and  other  clay  products,  being 
capitalized  at  $1,000,000,  to  purchase  the  business  and  prop- 
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ertics  of  the  Monroeville  Clay  Products  Co.,  incorporated 
in  1916.  "1  he  directorate  and  management  who  have  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  Monroeville  company 
to  date  remain  the  same,  namely:  William  Stotz,  president; 
Daniel  Heyman,  vice-president;  H.  R.  Alason,  general  man¬ 
ager,  secretary  and  treasurer;  W.  P.  Everingim,  W.  F. 
Drake,  Henry  Miller  and  H.  F.  Williams,  directors. 

The  purpose  of  the  reorganization,  according  to  F.  H. 
Lahrmer,  of  Lahrmer  &  Hadley,  the  company’s  attorneys, 
is  “to  distribute  the  profits  that  have  accrued  to  date  to  the 
stockholders,  thereby  decreasing  taxation  and  to  provide  a 
better  financial  foundation  operating  under  a  broader  name, 
which  will  result  in  benefit  to  the  stockholders  in  carrying  out 
the  expansion  policies  that  the  company  has  commenced,  in 
order  to  handle  the  large  volume  of  business  that  it  is  now 
necessary  to  reject.” 

The  $375,000  of  assets  that  the  Clay  Products  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co.  is  taking  over  from  the  Monroeville  Clay  Products 
Co.  is  represented  by  plants  in  operation  at  Monroeville, 
Fredericksburg  and  Berlin  Heights,  Ohio,  a  new  modern 
plant  at  Monroeville,  which  will  be  in  operation  shortly,  and 
a  coal  mine  at  Fredericksburg,  that  supplies  the  various 
plants  with  fuel.  The  company  will  erect  a  large,  modern 
plant  of  four  units  at  Vermilion,  Ohio,  on  the  N.  P.  and 
N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.  and  on  the  Vermilion  River,  which  will  en¬ 
able  them  to  barge  their  products  to  the  lake  cities  at  an 
enormous  saving  in  transportation  costs. 

The  labor  situation  has  been  of  practically  no  concern  to 
the  company,  the  small  amount  of  common  labor  needed 
being  obtained  locally.  Nearly  all  of  the  permanent  work¬ 
men  are  stockholders  in  the  company,  and  a  bonus  wage 
system  is  effectively  carried  out. 

Capitalized  for  $30,000  at  Wilkes-Barre 

I  he  Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Brick  Co.,  which  has  for  its  offi¬ 
cers,  Richard  Aston,  president;  W  illiam  H.  Amesbury,  vice- 
president;  David  H.  Evans,  secretary:  John  E.  James,  treas¬ 
ure,  has  been  capitalized  at  $30,000.  The  new  company  has 
bought  out  the  Stipp  brick  yard  at  Breslau.  The  plant  has 
four  kilns  and  new  kilns  will  be  added  as  increased  busi¬ 
ness  demands.  A  fine  quality  of  red  building  brick  will  be 
manufactured,  the  plant  having  a  daily  capacity  of  30,000 
brick. 

Three  Large  Concerns  Amalgamate 

The  Queen’s  Run  Fire  Brick  Co.,  of  Lock  Haven,  Pa., 
the  W  est  Branch  Fire  Brick  Co.,  of  Renovo,  and  the  North 
Bend  Fire  Brick  Co.,  of  North  Bend,  have  been  amalga¬ 
mated  and  will  hereafter  be  known  as  the  Queen’s  Run 
Refractories  Co.,  of  Lock  Haven,  Pa.,  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  Massachusetts.  The  new  company  has  an  au¬ 
thorized  capitalization  of  $2,500,000  of  8  per  cent,  cumulative 
preferred  stock,  of  which  $1,750,000  has  been  issued  and 
$50,000  of  common  stock  of  no  par  value  of  which  $40,000 
has  been  issued. 

In  connection  with  the  amalgamation  of  these  three  well 
known  plants,  a  policy  of  improvements  and  expansion  will 
be  carried  out.  This  will  include  an  addition  to  the  Queen’s 
Run  plant  about  40  feet  in  length  which,  it  is  estimated,  will 
increase  its  production  about  30  per  cent.  The  capacity  of 
the  other  plants  will  be  enlarged  so  as  to  bring  the  total 
production  of  the  new  company  up  to  about  double  the  ag¬ 
gregate  output  of  the  three  plants  under  former  conditions. 
All  of  the  plants  today  are  several  months  behind  with  their 
orders.  The  new  company  will  also  develop  the  coal  hold¬ 
ings  of  the  former  Queen’s  Run  Fire  Brick  Co.,  which  com¬ 
prise  a  tract  of  about  7,009  acres  in  the  Scootac  region. 


fjiimiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiimmimmimimimiK 

E  You  won  t  have  to  worry  about  compe¬ 
tition  if  you  treat  your  clay  with  = 

|  R.  H.  Precipitated  1 

|  Carbonate  of  Barytes  I 

=  You  can  safely  guarantee  that  your  brick  = 

E  will  be  = 

1  Scum-Proof  1 

E  You  can  get  a  higher  price  and  influence  = 

E  architects  to  specify  your  product  because 
E  Efflorescence  is  prevented  absolutely.  E 

E  But  insist  on  the  R.  H.  BRAND — it’s  de¬ 
ls  pendable.  E 

;  We  have  a  complete  line  ^ 

S  of  high  grade  chemicals  — 

~  for  the  clay  industry  ~ 

E  The  Roessler  &  Hasslacher  | 

|  Chemical  Company  I 

E  709-17  Sixth  Ave.  New  York 

E  Chicago,  Ill.  Cleveland,  O.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  E 

—  Kansas  City,  Mo.  San  Francisco,  Calif.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  E 
3  Boston,  Mass.  New  Orleans,  La.  ~ 

~  Cincinnati,  O.  ~ 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 H 1 1 1 II 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 , 1 


Real  Efficiency  in 
Car  Service 

can  be  obtained  by  using 
Conkey  Dryer  Cars. 

Built  especially  for  your  needs  as  your  con¬ 
ditions  are  carefully  considered  by  our 
engineers  in  the  designing  and  manufacture. 

We  specialize  in  Dryer  Cars.  Write  for 
catalog. 

H.  D.  CONKEY  &  CO. 

Mendota,  111. 
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Selclo  Valves 


Know  Genuine  Jenkins  Valve; 
bv  the  name  and  Jenkins 
•'Diamond  Mark”— at  supply 
houses  everywhere. 


The  “Selclo”  is  designed 
to  be  a  “hard  usage” 
V  alve. 

It  is  ideal  for  installations 
where  many  people,  often 
careless  or  hurried,  have 
occasion  to  operate  the 
valve. 

Turning  the  handwheel  to 
the  left,  the  spindle  will 
push  the  disc  holder  off 
the  seat  and  open  the 
valve.  A  turn  to  the  right 
releases  the  spindle  from 
the  disc-holder  and  a 
spring  forces  the  disc 
holder  to  the  seat  with  a 
steady,  even  pressure.  The 
pressure  holds  the  valve 
closed.  Made  of  brass  in 
sizes  3/s  to  2  inches. 

JENKINS  BROS. 

New  York  Pittsburgh 

St.  Louis  Washington 

Chicago  Philadelphia 

Boston  San  Francisco 

Montreal  Havana 

London 


2195-J 


Rollings 

Barium 

Carbonate 

"We  find  that  the  use  of  Barium  not  only 
entirely  eliminates  the  scum  caused  by 
sulphates,  but  deeper  and  richer  colors 
result  than  would  be  expected.  So 
writes  a  clay  products  company  in  Ken¬ 
tucky. 

It  is  obvious  to  any  clay  products  manu¬ 
facturer  that  Barium  Carbonate  added  to 
the  pug  mill  or  to  the  dry  pan  will  pro¬ 
duce  brick  and  tile  that  command  a  higher 
price.  It  will  build  up  more  business  than 
an  inferior  product  which  is  off  color 
and  marred  by  white  streaks. 

Barium  Carbonate  makes  the  salt  glaze 
stick  to  sewer  pipe. 

We  can  show  you  how  the  appearance 
of  your  ware  can  be  improved,  and  can 
give  you  names  of  clay  concerns  who  are 
profiting  today  by  the  use  of  Barium. 

Write  Vs  NOW 

Rollin  Chemical  Corp. 

EQUITABLE  BUILDING 

120  Broadway,  New  York  City 


Big  Brick  Company  at  Gaffney  is  Chartered 

The  McCrow  Brick  Co.,  of  Gaffney,  S.  C.,  has  received 
a  charter.  The  capital  stock  of  the  company  is  $100,000 
and  the  officers  are:  J.  A.  Carroll,  president;  C.  D. 
Meadows,  secretary;  J.  N.  Nesbit,  vice-president,  and  T.  D. 
Daniel,  treasurer. 

Will  Start  Operations  October  1 

The  Palmetto  Brick  Co.,  recently  incorporated,  which  is 
now  erecting  a  plant  at  Dixiana,  near  Columbia,  S.  C.,  ex¬ 
pects  to  have  the  50,000  capacity  brick  plant  ready  for  oper¬ 
ation  by  October  1,  1920. 

Remodeling  Brick  Plant  at  East  Waco 

Lee  R.  Davis  is  rehabilitating  the  brick  manufacturing  plant 
at  East  Waco,  Tex.,  which  he  recently  purchased  from  J.  H. 
Harris. 

New  Tile  and  Marble  Company  at  Houston 

The  Gulf  Coast  Tile  &  Marble  Co.  has  been  incorporated 
at  Houston,  Tex.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $12,000.  The  in¬ 
corporators  are  H.  A.  Bybee,  Scott  Shambaugh,  and  Tony 
Albert,  all  of  Houston. 

Propose  $50,000  Plant  for  Eastland 

The  construction  of  a  brick,  tile  and  pottery  manufacturing 
plant  at  Eastland,  Tex.,  is  planned  by  Charles  Brewington, 
of  Stamford,  and  C.  C.  Frampton,  of  Coleman,  Tex.  The 
proposed  plant  will  cost  about  $50,000,  it  is  stated. 

Sheehan  North  Co.  Takes  Over  Atlas  Plant 

The  Atlas  Brick  Co.,  of  El  Paso,  Tex.,  has  sold  a  majority 
of  its  stock  to  the  Sheehan  North  Co.,  of  that  city,  for  a 
consideration  of  more  than  $100,000.  The  company  will  make 
improvements  to  the  brick  manufacturing  plant  which  will 
cost  about  $100,000. 

Will  Build  New  Plant  at  Houston 

The  Houston  (Tex.)  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  with  offices  in  the 
Binz  building,  is  planning  to  build  a  brick  plant  in  that  city. 
E.  D.  Harlow  is  president  of  the  company  and  B.  P.  Panas 
secretary.  Machinery  for  the  new  plant  has  been  secured 
and  building  is  expected  to  start  at  once. 

Developing  Good  Demand  for  Brick  Paving 

A.  E.  Eaton,  of  the  Thurber  (Tex.)  Brick  Co.,  writes  that 
the  paving  brick  business  in  his  territory  is  good,  but  that 
building  is  dropping  off  rapidly.  The  company  has  recently 
put  in  a  new  power  plant  and  new  kilns.  At  present  they 
are  manufacturing  paving  brick  only  and  are  developing  a 
good  demand  for  brick  paving. 

Contemplate  Making  Interlocking  Tile 

The  Stamford  (Tex.)  Brick  Works  has  about  all  the  busi¬ 
ness  they  can  take  care  of  at  this  time.  Their  production  is 
sold  ahead  and  has  been  since  operations  were  commenced. 
The  company  is  now  installing  a  dryer  and  additional  kilns  at 
its  plant  and  contemplates  adding  interlocking  tile  to  its 
output  next  season.  Charles  Brewington  is  manager. 

it  it  it 

The  Amarillo  (Tex.)  Brick  &  Tile  Co.  is  still  waiting  for 
the  machinery  for  its  new  brick  plant,  which  is  being 
equipped  at  Amarillo,  but  it  looks  as  tho  it  will  be  Novem¬ 
ber  before  same  arrives. 
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Will  Build  Paving  Brick  Plant  at  Cisco 

The  Cisco  Clay  &  Coal  Co.  has  leased  a  160-acre  tract  of 
land  upon  which  large  clay  deposits  are  situated,  near  Cisco, 
Tex.,  and  will  construct  a  paving  brick  and  pottery  manufac¬ 
turing  plant.  It  is  stated  that  the  brick  plant  will  have  a 
daily  capacity  of  50,000  brick.  The  company  will  also  develop 
two  veins  of  coal  that  are  upon  the  property.  The  coal  will 
be  pulverized  and  blasted  into  the  furnaces  by  air  for  fuel. 
Modern  clay  excavating  machinery  and  other  equipment  has 
been  purchased. 


Gets  Government  Tile  Contract 

The  Big  Horn  Basin  Clay  Products  Co.  Lovell,  Wyo., 
has  just  received  a  large  contract  from  the  government  to 
deliver  tile  for  a  large  reclamation  project  in  Colorado. 
Samples  were  sent  to  government  officials  for  a  test  after 
the  officials  notified  the  company  that  the  government  re¬ 
quired  a  tiling  that  would  stand  a  pressure  of  1,800  pounds 
to  the  square  inch.  The  samples  stood  a  test  of  2,640 
pounds,  and  the  government  immediately  closed  a  contract 
with  this  firm. 

The  Big  Horn  Basin  company  is  now  turning  out  a  large 
kiln  of  brick  which  is  contracted  for,  and  has  orders  ahead 
for  many  thousands  more. 


Will  Erect  Boarding  House  for  Employes 

McGillvray  Brick.  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Coleman,  Alta.,  will 
erect  a  large  boarding  house  to  cost  $40,000. 

Specializing  on  Face  Brick 

S.  B.  Stedham,  operating  manager  of  the  Sidney  (Man.) 
Brick  &  Clay  Works,  with  city  office  in  the  Merchants  Bank 
Building,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  states  that  his  company  is  ex¬ 
pecting  a  big  fall  demand  for  its  products,  altho  business 
is  only  fair,  slackening  off  for  the  moment.  The  company 
has  recently  built  a  new  trestle  runway  to  bring  the  clay 
up  to  the  top  of  the  building,  45  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
clay  pit,  thus  doing  away  with  the  old  elevator  and  con¬ 
veyor.  They  expect  to  add  a  special  conveyor  to  their 
equipment,  to  load  railway  cars  direct  from  the  kilns,  and 
are  contemplating  changing  their  burning  to  producer  gas 
instead  of  coal.  This  plant  is  specializing  on  face  brick 
almost  entirely  now. 


Imports  of  Ceramic  Products — Canada 

That  Canada  is  a  large  consumer  of  imported  ceramic  prod¬ 
ucts  is  shown  by  statistics  recently  compiled,  covering  total 
imports  from  all  countries  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March 
31,  1920.  During  this  period,  the  brick,  clay  and  tile  imports 
aggregated  $2,470,812  in  valuation,  a  figure  that  indicates  con¬ 
siderable  reduction  over  the  shipments  of  similar  goods  into 
this  country  in  the  previous  year,  which  totaled  $4,298,745  in 
valuation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  imports  of  earthenware 
products  and  chinaware  increased  in  the  1920  period,  the 
amounts  aggregating  $3,511,447  and  $2,256,600,  for  1920  and 
1919,  respectively. 

£  £  it 

It  has  been  announced  that  the  National  Coal  Associa¬ 
tion,  embracing  the  majority  of  soft  coal  operators  in  the 
country,  announced  a  plan  July  26  to  make  a  general  drive 
to  ship  12,000,000  tons  of  coal  weekly.  Said  that  if  this 
output  is  maintained  until  next  April,  the  total  production 
will  be  516,720,000  tons,  or  about  30,000,000  less  than  the 
country  requires. 


15 


The  Erie  is 
very  speedy,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  sim¬ 
ple  control.  Only 
3  levers. 


“Our  Erie  is  doing  well 
against  all  kinds  ot  digging, 
hard  and  soft.  1  have  had  lots 
of  steam-shovel  experience,  and 
i  do  not  see  how  you  could 
make  the  Erie  any  better !” — R. 
T.  Kyle,  Supt.,  Huntington  Clay 
Products  Co.,  Barboursiillc,  W.  Va. 


That’s  just  what  you  hear  from  every  man  who 
has  had  plenty  of  steam-shovel  experience.  The 
Erie  is  built  with  extra  strength.  You  can  DE¬ 
PEND  on  the  Erie. 

We  would  like  to  send  you  a  Bulletin  showing 
just  what  the  Erie  Shovel  can  do.  Write  for  Bul¬ 
letin  B. 


Serves  either  as 
steam  shovel  or  as 
locomotive  crane, 
with  clamshell 
bucket. 


BALL  ENGINE  CO.,  Erie,  Pa. 

Builders  of  Erie  Shovels  and  Cranes. 


ERE 


Revolving 
Shovels 


Type  “B”  Dry  Pan,  9  ft  or  10  ft.  sizes 

The  rugged  construction  of  our  Pans  insures  long  and  effi¬ 
cient  service  with  the  least  expense  for  upkeep.  A  large  list 
of  satisfied  customers  is  evidence  that  our  Pans  are 

BUILT  RIGHT 

We  solicit  your  inquiries 

Toronto  Foundry  &  Machine  Co. 

Toronto,  Ohio 


MEANS  GRINDING  PANS 
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ONE  MAN 


Unloads,  stores  and  reclaims  your  coal 

with  the 


From  3  to  5  cars  can  be  unloaded  and  stored 
in  one  day  at  an  average  cost  of  5  to  7  cents 
per  ton. 


The  saving  of  labor,  time  and  demurrage 
costs  will  pay  for  a  Godfrey  Conveyor  in  a 
short  time. 

Write  for  literature. 

GODFREY  CONVEYOR  CO. 

102  13th  Street  ELKHART,  INDIANA 


TheMINTER  SYSTEM 

of 

Continuous  Burning  Down 
Draft  Kilns 


Speeding  up  Production  of  Face  Brick 
these  days  is  necessary  in  order  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  demand. 

Coal  is  very  scarce — Hard  to  get.  All 

indications  point  to  a  general  shortage  for  some 
time.  The  coal  you  can  get  must  be  utilized  to 
the  best  advantage. 

Would  it  pay  you  if  you  could  burn 

more  brick — a  few  million  per  year — with  the  coal 
you  can  get? 

It  can  be  accomplished  by  the  continu¬ 
ous  system  of  burning  on  your  down  draft  kilns. 
Foremost  is  the  MINTER  SYSTEM — Because  WE 
HAVE  COMPLETE  CONTROL,  guaranteeing  No. 

1  ware  production. 

Let  us  show  you  how. 


The  Flint  River  Brich  Company 

ALBANY,  GEORGIA 


QUESTIONS 

A  Two  Cent  Stamp  May  Bring 
You  Advice  That  Will  Stop 
a  Waste,  Improve  Your  Ware 
or  Lower  Your  Production  Cost 

Address  all  communications  intended  for  this  department 
to  “Editor  Questions  and  Answers.”  care  of  “ Brick  and  Clay 
Record,”  Chicago. 


Should  He  Use  Cement  in  Kiln? 

Robert  Twells,  superintendent  of  Key- James  Brick  Co.,  Al¬ 
ton  Park,  Tenn.,  who  has  always  been  anxious  to  aid  in 
bringing  about  better  methods  of  clay  plant  construction  and 
production,  upon  reading  the  question  and  answer  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  advisability  of  using  cement  to  build  down  draft 
kilns,  which  appeared  in  the  July  13  issue  of  Brick  and  Clay 
Record,  volunteered  additional  information. 

The  question  and  answer  as  it  appeared  in  the  above  issue 
of  this  journal  was: 

953.  Washington — I  am  breaking  ground  for  a  twenty-eight 
foot  round  down-draft  kiln.  A  friend  brickmgker  informs  me 
that  it  is  possible  to  build  the  outer  wall  with  cement  to  a 
thickness  of  twelve  inches,  the  cement  wall  to  be  reinforced 
until  a  one-inch  cable  imbedded  in  the  cement  at  various  in¬ 
tervals.  The  inside  wall  is  to  be  made  of  brick  to  a  thickness 
of  thirteen  inches  and  the  use  of  three  steel  bands  6xj£  inches 
to  go  around  the  entire  outside  wall  is  also  recommended. 

The  flues  ivhich  pass  thru  the  kiln  trail  will  be  of  fire  brick 
construction  and  no  fire  will  come  in  direct  contact  with  the 
cement.  These  recommendations  are  new  to  me  and  I  am  seek¬ 
ing  information  thru  your  columns  of  inquiry  to  learn  whether 
or  not  the  kiln  could  be  built  cheaper  in  that  manner  even  tho 
rue  make  our  own  brick. 

We  advise  that  you  dismiss  the  thought  of  using  cement  in 
the  construction  of  your  kiln  even  tho  it  is  only  to  be  used 
for  the  outer  wall  and  that  the  flames  generated  in  the  kiln 
will  not  come  in  contact  with  the  cement  construction.  The 
usage  of  cement  for  such  purposes  as  outlined  in  your  in¬ 
quiry  is  altogether  too  severe  for  that  structural  material. 
The  alternate  heating  and  cooling  of  the  periodic  kiln  with  its 
accompanying  alternating  expansion  and  contraction  is  a  severe 
service  on  the  kiln  such  that  cement  would  not  stand  up  under. 

As  to  the  cost  of  construction,  we  doubt  very  much  if  it 
is  possible  to  save  any  money  thru  the  use  of  cement  when 
brick  are  available  from  one’s  own  plant.  It  is  far  more 
advisable  to  use  brick  than  to  take  the  risk  of  using  cement 
in  the  construction  of  your  kiln. 

Mr.  Twells  states  in  his  letter:  “I  would  advise  him  to 
build  entirely  of  brick  and  to  use  cement  mortar  for  the 
outside  four  inches  only;  this  is  to  stand  the  weather.  The 
lining  of  the  kiln  should  be  fire  brick  laid  endways  and  laid 
in  fire  clay  mortar;  this  is  to  stand  the  heat.  For  the  middle 
of  the  wall,  the  mortar  should  be  made  out  of  shale  or  clay 
and  be  very  soft,  as  it  can  be  slushed  into  every  joint  and 
crevice ;  this  when  burned  will  become  all  one  piece.  The 
spring  of  the  crown  should  be  started  with  seven  or  eight 
courses  of  flat  endwedge  brick  instead  of  skewbacks.  The 
hole  in  the  top  of  the  crown  should  not  be  less  than  twenty- 
four  inches  in  diameter,  to  insure  rapid  cooling  and  admit 
light  enough  to  work  with.  There  should  only  be  one  hole 
in  the  crown.  The  brick  for  the  crown  must  be  fire  brick 
and  the  mortar  fire  clay. 

“The  holes  for  the  furnaces  should  be  built  large  enough 
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and  ANSWERS 

Best  Authorities  in  Every  Clay 
working  Branch  Are  Called  Into 
Consultation — Their  Advice  is 
Free  to  You. Thru  These  Columns 

Should  a  reply  be  desired  by  letter,  send  a  stamped  and 
addressed  envelope  with  your  question,  and  it  will  be  answered 
promptly. 


so  that  the  fire  box  proper  will  consist  of  a  four-inch  lining, 
which  when  needing  repairs  can  be  taken  out  and  renewed 
without  disturbing  the  permanent  walls  of  the  kiln,  and  under 
no  circumstances  whatever  shall  the  repairs  of  the  fire  box 
be  put  off  until  the  fire  eats  into  the  permanent  walls.  This 
four-inch  lining  should  be  of  very  high  grade  fire  brick.” 

St  St  St 

Analyses  of  Representative  Clays 

954.  Idaho— I  am  making  exhaustive  tests  and  investiga¬ 
tions  of  certain  clays,  and  wish  to  get  as  much  corroborative 
evidence  as  possible.  I  am  writing  you  to  ask  if  you  can 
give  me  analyses  of  one  or  more  clays  which  have  proven  suc¬ 
cessful  in  the  'manufacture  of  common  brick,  building  brick, 
paving  brick,  drain  tile,  sewer  pipe,  fire  brick,  and  terra  cotta. 

In  answering  your  question  we  assume  that  you  are  per¬ 
fectly  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  analysis  of  clay  is  really  no 
criterion  whereby  its  value  may  be  gaged.  We  feel  that  it  is 
our  duty  to  emphasize  to  you  the  small  value  that  an  analysis 
has  with  regard  to  judging  the  merits  of  any  particular  type 
of  clay. 

There  have  been  cases  where  two  clays  have  given  practi¬ 
cally  identical  chemical  analysis,  yet  two  widely  different  re¬ 
sults  have  been  obtained  thru  the  use  of  these  clays.  Clays 
are  like  individuals,  they  may  have  the  same  constituents  and 
appearance  yet  be  totally  unlike  in  behavior. 

The  following  analyses  have  been  obtained  from  Ries’  book 
on  “Clays,  Their  Occurrence  Properties  and  Uses”: 

COMMON  BRICK 

Silica  (Si02)  . 

Alumina  (A1203)  . 

Ferric  Oxide  (Fe203) . 

Line  (CaO)  .' . . . 

Magnesia  (MgO)  . 

Potash  (KzO)  . 

Soda  (Na20)  . 

Titanic  Acid  (Ti02) . 

Water  (FLO)  . 

Carbon  dioxide  (C02) . 

Manganese  dioxide  (Mn02) . 

Moisture  . 

BUILDING  TILE 

Silica  (Si02)  . 

Alumina  (A1203)  . 

Ferric  Oxide  (Fe203)  . 

Ferrous  Oxide  (FeO)  . 

Lime  (CaO)  . 

Magnesia  (MgO)  . 

Potash  (K20)  . 

Soda  (Na20)  . 

Titanium  oxide  (Ti02) . 

Water  (FLO)  . 

Moisture  . 


.68.62 
14.92 
.  4.16 
-  1.48 
.  1.09 
.  1.50 
.  1.86 


3.55 
.  .64 

.  2.78 

.52.22 

.29.43 

2.78 


.88 

.72 

2.10 

.75 


,) 

..)11.10 


The  Temperature 

Of  The  Burning  Is 

% 

Always  Important 

Select  instruments  that  will  give 
you  the  right  temperature.  Those 
manufactured  under  the  directions 
of  men  who  have  studied  the  needs 
of  the  ceramic  industry  who  give 
that  sort  of  co-operation  in  applica¬ 
tion  that  means  highest  results  from 
these  instruments. 


are  the  ones  to  select  if  you  want  best  re¬ 
sults. 


Angle  and  Straight  Stem  Thermometers 
Recording  and  Index  Thermometers 
Pyrometers 
Hygrometers 

Engraved  Stem  Thermometers 
Hydrometers 

Temperature  and  Pressure  Regulators 
Vacuum,  Pressure  and  V  Gauges 


Write  for  further  informa¬ 
tion.  Mention  specific  appli¬ 
cation.  Specialists  experi¬ 
enced  in  every  sort  of  tem¬ 
perature  work  will  be  glad 
to  make  recommendations. 
No  obligation. 
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Crescent  Joints 
hug:  pulleys  tight¬ 
ly,  insuring  full, 
even,  continuous 
transmission  of 
power. 


SPEED ! 


A  mile  a  minute! 

Maximum  torsion - maximum  strain. 

That  belt  joint  must  H-O-L-D. 

It  will  hold - it’s  a  Crescent. 

Yet,  it  must  combine  lightness  with  its  sturdy 
strength. 

It  does  so - it’s  a  Crescent! 

For  light  high-speed  work — as  for  heavy  work — 
Crescent  Belt  Fasteners  meet  every  vital  require¬ 
ment. 

Made  of  a  special  steel  and  reinforced  by  embossings 
that  strengthen  the  plate  and  help  to  secure  a  firm, 
won’t-let-go  grip.  Crescent  Belt  Fasteners  are  con¬ 
sistently  light  for  the  work  they  have  to  do,  reduc¬ 
ing  strain  to  a  minimum.  Yet  strong  as  necessary, 
with  a  good  margin  to  spare.  They  effect  a  per¬ 
manent  joint - a  joint  that  does  not  have  to  be  re¬ 
peatedly  remade - a  joint  that  insures  continuous  pro¬ 

duction. 

No  part  of  the  belting  is  cut  or  punched  away  jn 
making  a  Crescent  Joint.  The  belt’s  full  strength  is 
sustained.  Making  a  practically  endless  belt  on  the 
pulley  side,  it  hugs  the  pulleys  perfectly,  insuring  full 
power  transmission. 

Putting  it  briefly  and  pointedly — no  matter  what 

kind  of  belting  you  use - no  matter  what  its  length, 

width  or  thickness — or  the  condition  of  work  on  which 
it  is  used — you  can  get  better  service  and  more  serv¬ 
ice  out  of  your  belts  by  joining  them  with  Crescent 
Belt  Fasteners. 

Write  for  new  Booklet  W  on  Increasing  Belting 
Efficiency. 

Crescent  Belt  Fastener  Co. 

381  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


Crescent  Belt  Fastener  Co.,  Canadian 
32  Front  St.,  West,  Toronto,  Canada. 


ZMake  GoodJielts  Give  73etter  Service 


BELT  FASTENERS 


Carbon  dioxide  (C02).. 
Sulphur  trioxide  (S03) 


PAVING  BRICK 


Mini- 

Maxi- 

Aver- 

mum 

mum 

age 

Silica  (Si02)  . 

...  49.00 

75.00 

56.00 

Alumina  (AbCb)  . 

...  11.00 

25.00 

22.50 

Ferric  Oxide  (Fe203) . 

...  2.00 

9.00 

6.70 

Lime  (CaO)  . 

. 20 

3.50 

1.20 

Magnesia  (MgO)  . 

. 10 

3.00 

1.40 

Alkalies  (Na20,K20)  . 

1.00 

5.50 

3.70 

Ignition,  loss  . 

3.00  • 

13.00 

7.00 

SEWER 

PIPE 

Silica  (Si02)  . 

..57.10 

Alumina  (A1203)  . 

..21.29 

Ferrous  Oxide  (FeO) . 

Lime  (CaO)  . 

.29 

Magnesia  (MgO)  . 

..  1.53 

Potash  (K20)  . 

..  3.44 

Soda  (Na20)  . 

..  .61 

Titanium  Oxide  (Ti02) . 

Water  (H20)  . 

..  6.00 

Moisture  . 

..  1.30 

Sulphur  trioxide  (S03) . 

Phosphorus  pentoxide  (P208).~ 

* . 

. 

FIRE  BRICK 

Silica  (Si02)  . 50.35 

Alumina  (A1203)  . 33.64 

Ferric  Oxide  (Fe203) . 75 


Ferrous  Oxide  (FeO) . 

Lime  (CaO)  . - . - . 

Magnesia  (NgO)  . - . : .  tr- 

Potash  (K20)  . 49 

Soda  (Na20)  . , . - . . . 09 

Sulphur  trioxide  (S03) . 

Titanic  Acid  (Ti02) . - . ®0 

Water  (H20)  . u-75 

Moisture  . - .  ^  ^ 

Terra  Cotta  is  made  from  many  different  kinds  of  clay,  but 
most  manufacturers  of  this  material  are  now  using  semi-hre 
clays,  or  a  mixture  of  these  with  a  more  impure  clay  or  shale, 
since  these  give  the  best  results  at  the  temperatures  (cone 
6  to  8)  usually  attained  in  their  kilns. 

£  £  £ 

Chicago  Has  Many  Vacant  Homes,  But 

Chicago  has  a  surplus  of  dwellings — flats,  houses  and 
bungalows — but  they  are  either  of  the  high  priced  sort  or 
are  old,  in  need  of  repairs,  and  situated  in  districts  consid¬ 
ered  passe.  This  is  the  gist  of  Chief  of  Police  Garrity  s 
housing  report,  according  to  the  Chicago  daily  “Tribune, 
which  is  almost  ready  to  be  handed  over  to  the  Chicago 
Real  Estate  Board.  On  their  face  the  figures  show  that 
the  city’s  flat  shortage  is  a  myth,  but  on  analysis  the  short¬ 
age  of  “middle  class”  homes  sticks  up  like  a  sore  thumb. 

Policemen  have  canvassed  the  housing  situation  in  each 
of  the  city’s  twenty-seven  police  districts  and  have  located 
2,544  vacant  dwellings.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  present 
construction  season  the  surplus  of  dwellings  will  be  nearly 
4,500,  it  is  estimated. 

Investigation  has  also  revealed  the  fact  that  2,700  families 
are  answering  the  high  rent  question  by  living  two,  three, 
and  four  in  a  single  family  dwelling.  In  addition  to  this 
there  are  a  good  number  of  persons  living  in  hotels  who 
ordinarily  would  rent  dwellings. 

It  is  also  true  that  a  large  number  of  the  vacant  places 
are  buildings  listed  as:  “Condemned  by  the  city”  and  “in 
need  of  repairs.”  In  general,  the  investigation  indicates  that 
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families  have  preferred  doubling  up  to  paying  big  rents 
for  luxurious  apartments,  at  the  same  time  refusing  to  move 
into  old  dwellings  which  have  been  hedged  in  by  railroads 
and  "factories. 

it  ft  ft 

Canadian  Clay  Concerns  to  Use  Movies 

American  clay  products  associations  do  not  stand  alone  in 
promoting  the  use  of  their  ware  thru  the  medium  of  the  trade 
press.  Very  few  persons  know  of  the  promotional  work  being 
done  by  the  concerns  north  of  our  border.  Five  progressive 
vitrified  pipe  manufacturers  of  Canada  have  combined  in  co¬ 
operative  advertising  and  thru  the  Vitrified  Clay  Pipe  Publicity 
Bureau,  are  taking  space  in  several  channels. 

The  combined  advertising  agreement  was  entered  into  in 
March,  1919,  and  considerable  good  work  has  already  been 
accomplished.  The  concerns  which  have  subscribed  to  this 
campaign  are:  The  Hamilton  &  Toronto  Sewer  Pipe  Co., 
Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. ;  Ontario  Sewer  Pipe  &  Clay  Products, 
Ltd.,  of  Mimico.  Ont. ;  Dominion  Sewer  Pipe  Clay  Industries, 
Ltd.,  of  Swansea,  Ont.;  Standard  Clay  Products,  Ltd.,  St. 
Johns,  P.  Q.,  and  the  Standard  Clay  Products,  Ltd.,  New  Glas¬ 
gow,  N.  S. 

The  use  of-  vitrified  clay  pipe  is  being  boosted  mainly  thru 
trade  journals  such  as  the  “Contract  Record,”  “Canadian  En¬ 
gineer.”  “Journal  of  the  Engineering  Institute  of  Canada,” 
and  the  “Municipal  World.” 

Besides  using  space  in  magazines,  a  considerable  bit  of  nov¬ 
elty  advertising  is  also  conducted.  An  exhibit  of  a  complete 
line  of  clay  goods  is  shown  annually  at  the  Toronto  exhibi¬ 
tion,  these  goods  being  exhibited  in  a  special  tent  and  a  rep¬ 
resentative  is  in  continual  attendance  during  the  whole  two 
weeks  of  the  fair. 


How  the  Use  of  Vitrified  Clay  Pipe  is  Being  Boosted  in 
Canada  Thru  Use  of  Advertising  Copy  in  the  Trade  Press. 


An  interesting  feature  of  the  advertising  campaign  will  be 
the  making  of  a  moving  picture  showing  the  processes  of 
manufacture  as  well  as  the  use  of  clay  products  in  every  step, 
from  the  clay  pit  to  the  sewer.  Furthermore,  it  is  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  Vitrified  Clay  Pipe  Publicity  Bureau  to  send 
men  all  over  the  Dominion  to  meet  municipal  councils,  con¬ 
ventions,  engineering  societies,  and  so  forth,  and  to  display  the 
process  of  manufacture  and  use  of  clay  materials  as  depicted 
by  the  movies.  The  Vitrified  Clay  Pipe  Publicity  Bureau,  8 
Colborne  Street,  Toronto,  Ont.,  is  in  charge  of  this  work. 

ft  ft  ft 

65%  of  All  Fires  in  Dwellings 

The  need  for  brick,  hollow  tile  and  other  fireproof  con¬ 
struction  is  demonstrated  forcibly  by  the  statement  of  T. 


No.  3  Barrow 


Above  is  illustrated  one  of  our  leaders.  We 
have  sold  more  Barrows  and  Trucks  in  the 
past  year  than  at  any  other  time  in  our  his¬ 
tory.  Why?  Try  them  and  you  have  the 
answer. 


E3  EEI  EEI 


The  Famous  A  C  Co.  Brick  Mould 


ED  ED  ED 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 

C=1  £=1  c=i 

The 

Arnold -Greager 
Company 

New  London  Ohio 
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160,000  rope  buyers 
use  the  Waterbury 
GREEN  BOOK  as  a 
guide.  A  copy  will  be 
sent  you  on  request. 


WATERBURY  COMPANY 

63  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK 

Makers  of  Wire,  Armored,  Fibre 
and  Fibreclad  Rope,  also  Music  Wire 

CHICAGO . . . . . 609-613  North  La  Salle  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO . . . 151-161  Main  St. 

NEW  ORLEANS . . . 1018  Maison  Blanche  Bldg. 

DALLAS,  TEX . . . . ....A,  T.  Powell  &  Co. 

23  R  7W 


HpHE  harder  the  service,  the  quicker 
^  the  economy  in  Waterbury  Armored 
Rope  shows.  Alongside  ordinary  bare 
wire  rope,  Waterbury  Armored  Rope  will 
stay  in  service  long  after  the  wire  rope  is 
worn  out — it  will  last  two  or  three  times 
as  long,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
many  users. 

Waterbury  Armored  Rope  (Gore  Pat¬ 
ent  )  is  a  wire  rope  with  each  strand  served 
with  flat  wire,  which  protects  the  strands 
of  rope  from  abrasion  and  aids  in  retain¬ 
ing  the  internal  lubrication. 

In  service  where  bare  rope  is  usually  short¬ 
lived,  Waterbury  Armored  Rope  shows 
most  convincingly  the  value  of  this  pat¬ 
ented  design  and  the  quality  that  is  in 
every  W aterbury  rope. 


Alfred  Fleming,  supervisor  of  construction,  National  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters,  New  York,  in  an  address  at  the  convention 
of  the  Eastern  States  Association  of  Cleaners  and  Dyers, 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  July  28,  dealing  directly  with  house  con¬ 
struction.  He  said  that  889  homes  were  burned  every  working 
day  of  the  year  just  passed,  with  a  total  loss  of  about  $249,000 
a  day.  He  pointed  out  the  value  of  fireproof  construction  so 
far  as  possible,  and  declared  that  the  man  who  did  not  have 
a  fire  extinguisher  in  his  home  and  did  not  instruct  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  family  in  its  use  was  guilty  of  criminal  negligence. 
Sixty-five  per  cent,  of  all  the  fires  in  the  country  are  in 
homes,  and  in  his  opinion,  the  electrical  iron  is  responsible 
for  47  per  cent,  of  all  electrical  fires.  Property  worth  twenty- 
six  times  the  cost  of  the  Panama  Canal  was  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1919,  he  pointed  out. 

The  speaker’s  comments  intimated  the  value  of  brick  and 
other  fireproof  products  for  building  service,  not  only  pro¬ 
ducing  minimized  hazards  in  regard  to  fire  dangers,  but  in¬ 
suring  safety  and  permanence  in  house  and  home. 

«*  <!* 

Drain  Tile  Ass  n.  Employs  Paid  Secretary 

A  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Drain  Tile  Association  was  held 
at  Lima,  Ohio,  recently  with  about  25  out  of  a  total  mem¬ 
bership  of  85  present.  One  of  the  principal  actions  taken 
was  the  employment  of  a  paid  permanent  secretary  to  take 
the  place  of  Leo  Childs,  of  Findlay,  who  did  not  have  time 
to  give  to  the  position.  J.  C.  Polling,  manager  of  a  drain 
tile  company  at  Ada,  Ohio,  was  selected  for  the  position 
and  he  will  take  charge  September  1.  The  headquarters 
will  be  at  Ada.  Mr.  Polling  will  keep  in  direct  touch  with 
the  members  of  the  association  and  will  devote  half  of  his 
time  to  association  affairs. 

The  question  of  coal  for  the  building  of  drain  tile  was 
also  discussed  at  length.  It  was  reported  that  several  fac¬ 
tories  have  been  compelled  to  close  down  for  want  of  fuel. 
Others  reported  that  if  coal  went  higher  they  would  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  shut  down  as  they  felt  they  could  not  increase  the 
price  of  their  product  to  the  consumer. 

£  i*  dt 

Something  to  Worry  About 

An  eastern  investigator  recently  made  a  study  of  the  rate 
of  wages  for  bricklaying  and  the  amount  of  brick  laid  for 
the  past  eleven  years,  with  this  result: 


Year  Rate 

per  hour 

Brick  per  day 

1909 

$0.50 

1,100 

1916 

.65 

900 

1918 

.80 

614 

1919 

1.00 

587 

1920 

1.25 

541 

Isn’t  that  something  to 

worry  about?  If  you  were 

contractor  trying  to  make  a  living  in  construction  work,  or 
if  you  were  a  booster  trying  to  build  a  town,  you  would 
think  so.  If  bricklaying  costs  four  times  as  much  as  it  did 
in  1909,  which  is  what  it  does,  according  to  these  figures, 
when  the  rate  of  wages  and  number  of  brick  laid  are  both 
considered,  it  is  not  an  encouragement  for  building.  And 
if  the  cost  has  quadrupled  in  eleven  years,  what  will  it  do 
in  the  next  decade? 

&  £  !* 

Construction  work  on  the  new  addition  at  the  plant  of 
Lenox,  Inc.,  Mead  Street,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  manufacturer  of 
fine  chinaware,  has  been  pushed  rapidly  during  recent  weeks, 
and  the  company  expects  to  occupy  the  structure  at  an  early 
date.  The  new  building  will  provide  considerable  increased 
facilities  and  serve  to  concentrate  various  departments  of 
operation  for  greater  efficiency.  The  sagger  department  will 
be  one  of  the  first  to  occupy  quarters  in  the  extension. 
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MACHINERY  and 
EQUIPMENT 

Descriptions  of  Machinery  and  Accessories 
and  Detailed  Announcements  that  Our  Ad¬ 
vertisers  Believe  Will  Interest  Our  Readers 


Effective  Insulation  of  Furnace  Doors 

Heat  loss,  the  greatest  drawback  to  heated  equipment  must 
be  overcome  in  order  to  derive  the  fullest  benefit  from  the 
fuel  consumed.  Admitted  that  all  of  this  heat  cannot  be  saved, 
yet  that  which  can  be  saved  by  proper  insulation  is  well  worth 
while,  resulting  in  an  increased  capacity  without  burning  more 
fuel,  or  increasing  the  labor  cost  or  overhead  in  anyway. 

Furthermore,  working  conditions  in  front  of  the  furn¬ 
ace  are  much  more  agreeable  for  the  men.  This  waste 
heat  is  not  so  noticeable  where  only  one  or  two  furnaces  are 
in  operation,  but  where  there  are  a  number  of  furnaces,  con¬ 
ditions  become  almost  unbearable  at  times. 

The  strength  of  an  arch  is  as  strong  as  its  weakest  point, 
therefore,  the  efficiency  of  a  furnace  is  as  great  as  the  heat 
loss  at  its  weakest  point  will  permit  it  to  be,  which  is,  invari¬ 
ably  the  door.  This  is  the  one  part  of  the  furnace  which  has 
never  been  given  proper  consideration. 

Furnace  doors  as  a  rule  have  been  lined  with  firebrick  from 
2l/2  ins.  to  9  ins.  thick.  On  doors  of  this  kind  the  brick  must 
be  properly  wedged  in.  The  tops  of  most  doors  are  concave. 
This  necessitates  a  great  deal  of  cutting.  By  laying  these 
doors  on  the  floor  as  a  mould,  they  can  be  easily  and  quickly 
filled  with  Sil-O-Cel  C-3  Cement,  therefore  cutting  down  the 
labor  cost.  Comparative  tests  taken  between  Sil-O-Cel  C-3 
doors  and  firebrick  doors,  figuring  labor  and  material,  shows 
Sil-O-Cel  C-3  to  be  55  per  cent,  less  in  cost. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  SIL-O-CEL  C-3 

Sil-O-Cel  C-3  is  a  semi-refractory  material  of  high  insulat¬ 
ing  value,  prepared  in  granular  form  weighing  approximately 
37  lbs.  per  cu.  ft.  and  having  a  crushing  strength  of  820  lbs. 
per  sq.  in.  It  is  used  as  a  protection  and  insulation  to  cover 
boilers,  furnaces,  as  a  lining  for  the  fire  box  doors  and  to 
cover  concrete  footings  of  stills  and  wherever  a  light  weight, 
semi-refractory  material  of  high  strength  and  insulating  value 
is  required. 

MIXTURE  AND  APPLICATION 

Mix  Sil-O-Cel  C-3  Cement  thoroly  and  gradually  with  con¬ 
stant  turning.  Add  a  small  amount  of  water  to  give  dry  mix¬ 
ture  which  will  just  hold  its  shape  when  squeezed  in  the  hand 
as  hard  as  possible.  By  all  means,  avoid  an  excess  of  water, 
as  this  will  cause  cracks  in  drying. 

If  the  equipment  is  required  to  withstand  more  than  2,200 
deg.  it  is  advisable  to  finish  the  door  with  one-fourth  inch  of  Cel- 
ite  High  Temperature  Cement  which  will  burn  into  a  glazed 
surface  and  protect  the  insulation.  This  work  should  be 
given  plenty  of  time  to  dry,  not  being  disturbed  for  about  a 
week  after  it  is  cast.  This  is  advisable  as  the  moisture  steam¬ 
ing  out  will  cause  cracks.  Doors  made  of  this  material  will 
weigh  approximately  one-third  that  of  a  door  lining  composed 
of  fire  brick.  Resulting  lining  will  be  a  light  weight  semi¬ 
refractory  material  of  high  strength  and  of  excellent  insulating 
value,  moulded  into  the  desired  shape  or  form. 

Doors  used  in  annealing  and  heat  treating  furnaces  larger 
than  2  ft.  in  any  dimension,  require  tie  rods  as  reinforcements. 
These  tie  rods  are  run  vertically  and  horizontally,  placed  not 
greater  than  18  ins.  apart.  In  doors  of  this  kind,  it  is  advisa¬ 
ble  that  heavy  wire  mesh  be  used  as  reinforcing.  This  is 
generally  placed  between  the  intersection  of  the  tie  rods.  In 
all  instances,  reinforcing  should  be  kept  close  to  the  center 
of  the  door  so  as  to  keep  the  tie  rods  far  enough  from  the 
surface  of  the  door  to  avoid  expansion.  Some  large  doors 
are  built  up  of  channel  iron  which  serves  as  an  excellent  key 
for  the  sides  and  helps  to  hold  the  lining  in  place.  Wherever 
it  is  desired  to  project  the  insulating  lining  past  the  steel  sides 
of  the  door,  it  is  advisable  to  use  a  course  of  firebrick  on  the 
edge  completely  around  the  door  up  against  the  steel,  letting 
these  brick  protrude  past  the  steel  to  the  desired  projection. 
The  Sil-O-Cel  C-3  lining  is  then  finished  up  flush  with  the 


Every  Small 
Clay  Plant 

should  use  a 

ONE  MAN  EXCAVATOR 

in  digging  clay.  A 
successful  and  depend¬ 
able  method  which  was 
especially  designed  for 
the  average  Brick  or 
Tile  Plant  that  has  not 


sufficient  capacity  to 
warrant  the  installation 
of  heavy  and  high 
priced  machinery. 

Light 

Economical 

Dependable 

Runs  on  Gasoline  or 
Kerosene  in  any  kind  of 
weather.  ALWAYS 
READY.  Will  cut  all 

costs  to  a  minimum, 

SAVING  ENOUGH  IN 
LABOR  TO  PAY  FOR 
ITSELF  IN  A  SHORT 
TIME. 

Are  you  looking  for 
just  such  a  low  priced, 
dependable  digger?  If 
you  are,  let  us  tell  you 
why  this  compact  ma¬ 
chine  is  large  enough 
for  your  needs. 

BAY  CITY  DREDGE  WORKS 

Bay  City,  Mich. 

Write  Today 
No  Obligation  W hatever 
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The  Master  Workman  has  a  Master  Mind - lie  knows  = 

perfectly  his  own  merit,  and  in  order  to  increase  his 


knowledge,  he  studies  the  methods  of  other  men -  in  § 

the  only  way  that  he  can - in  books.  If  you  would  be  p 

master  of  your  work  you  must  read  and  know  what 
others  know. 
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brick  edges.  Peep  holes  are  very  easily  put  in  this  type  of 
door  by  filling  in  around  a  core  the  desired  size  when  filing 
in  the  door. 

Small  furnace  doors  less  than  2  ft.  in  any  dimension  do  not 
require  reinforcing.  Sil-O-Cel  C-3  Cement  can  be  used  very 
easily  for  damper  tile,  small  blocks,  special  shapes,  tile,  etc. 

The  crushing  strength  of  Sil-O-Cel  C-3  Cement  is  820  lbs. 
per  sq.  in.  This  is  also  used  to  good  advantage  for  the  bases 
of  flues  using  about  3  inches  on  top  of  the  concerete.  This 
gives  an  excellent  insulated  base.  Sil-O-Cel  C-3  Cement  is 
especially  adapted  for  insulating  metal  cars,  ladles  and  mixers. 

The  principal  advantages  to  be  derived  from  furnace  insula¬ 
tion  are : 

A  material  saving  in  fuel. 

An  increased  capacity  from  the  same  equipment. 

More  uniform  distribution  of  heat  thruout  the  furnace. 

Greater  ease  of  temperature  control. 

Furnaces  retain  higher  interior  temperatures  between  opera¬ 
ting  periods,  shortening  the  time  necessary  to  bring  them  up 
to  temperature. 

Better  working  conditions  in  front  of  the  furnace. 

Larger  life  to  steel  door  frame;  insulation  prevents  excessive 
expansion,  thereby  preventing  cracking. 

Lighter  weight  equipment — easier  to  handle. 

Detailed  information  on  any  specific  heat  insulating  problem 
including  the  services  of  their  engineers,  will  be  furnished  upon 
request  by  the  Celite  Products  Company,  New  York,  11  Broad¬ 
way. 

£  £  £ 

Takes  Ocean  Trip  to  Install  Equipment 

Accompanying  this  is  a  photograph  of  Mr.  Frank  F.  Foulk, 
of  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Iron  Works  who  sails  for  England  to 
take  charge  of  the  erection  of  two  complete  outfits  of  brick¬ 
making  machinery  and  dryers,  manufactured  by  that  company. 
These  equipments  include  their  latest  improved  1920  model  brick 
machines,  mold  sanders,  pug  mills  and  clay  preparing  equip¬ 
ment. 


Frank  F.  Foulk 


Two  complete  pipe  rack  dryers  of  their  very  latest  design 
have  also  been  shipped,  and  will  be  installed  by  Mr.  Foulk. 
These  dryers  will  include  the  equipment  for  low  pressure 
steam  circulation  for  the  Vacuum  System,  original  with  the 
"Martin”  steam  pipe  rack  dryers,  and  they  will  also  be  equiped 
with  their  latest  improved  cable  conveyor  system  for  delivering 
the  brick  to  the  dryers,  and  their  latest  improved  car  system  for 
delivery  of  the  dry  brick  to  the  kiln. 

<»*  £ 

The  Weller  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chicago,  are  now  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  West  Coast  by  the  Oriental  Supply  Syndicate, 
Inc.,  688  Howard  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

They  are  in  a  position  to  quote  prices  on  the  full  line  of 
Weller  elevating,  conveying  and  power  transmitting  machinery, 
also  grain  and  rice  driers,  portable  bins,  steel  chain,  equipment 
for  canning  plants,  etc. 
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Standards  of  Practice  for  Business  Publications 


The  publisher  of  a  business  paper  shou|d  dedicate  his  best  efforts 
to  the  cause  of  Business  and  Social  Service,  and  to  this  end  should 
pledge  himself:  1.  To  consider,  first,  the  interests  of  the  subscriber. 
2.  To  subscribe  to  and  work  for  truth  and  honesty  in  all  depart¬ 
ments.  3.  To  eliminate,  in  so  far  as  possible,  his  personal  opinions 
from  his  news  columns,  but  to  be  a  leader  of  thought  in  his  editorial 
columns,  and  to  make  his  criticisms  constructive.  4.  To  refuse  to 
publish  “puffs,”  free  reading  notices  or  paid  “write-ups to  keep 
nis  reading  columns  independent  of  advertising  considerations,  and 
to  measure  all  news  by  this  standard:  “Is  it  real  news?"  S.  To 


decline  any  advertisement  which  has  a  tendency  to  mislead  or 
which  does  not  conform  to  business  integrity.  6.  To  solicit  sub¬ 
scriptions  and  advertising  solely  upon  the  merits  of  the  publication. 
7.  To  supply  advertisers  with  full  information  regarding  character 
and  extent  of  circulation,  including  detailed  circulation  statements 
subject  to  proper  and  authentic  verification.  8.  To  co-operate  with 
all  organizations  and  individuals  engaged  in  creative  advertising 
work.  9.  To  avoid  unfair  competition.  10.  To  determine  what  is 
the  highest  and  largest  function  of  the  field  which  he  serves,  and 
then  to  strive  in  every  legitimate  way  to  promote  that  function. 
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The  Worm  Turns 


CONSIDERING  AGREEMENTS  to  be  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  scraps  of  paper  seems  to  be 
a  practice  that  did  not  end  with  the  world 

war. 

The  recent  strikes  in  the  coal  mines  of  Illi¬ 
nois  and  Indiana,  coming  on  the  heels  of  the 
signing  of  an  agreement  covering  a  period  of 
two  years,  furnish  one  of  the  latest  examples 
of  the  growing  popularity  of  this  new  “indoor 
sport/* 

Four  months  after  the  making  of  the  contract, 
the  miners  in  that  section  decided  that  it  was  not 
to  their  liking.  They  knew  one  method  of  indi¬ 
cating  their  displeasure,  and  that  was  to  strike, 
and  they  did  so,  thereby  reducing  their  legal 
agreement  to  the  status  of  a  “scrap  of  paper.” 

Production  in  Illinois  and  Indiana  bituminous 
mines  cannot  cease  without  affecting  to  a  serious 
degree  production  in  many  clay  plants  situated 
in  the  Middle  W  est.  Such  interruption  to  pro¬ 
duction  has  been  the  rule  rather  than  the  ex¬ 
ception  in  recent  months.  This  procedure  has 
been  exasperating  to  a  superlative  degree. 

Many  clay  plant  operators  have  no  doubt  felt 
that  they  could  not  help  themselves  and  so 
simply  had  to  “grin  and  bear  it.” 

Not  so,  Iowa  manufacturers.  The  Permanent 
Buildings  Society,  an  organization  made  up  of 
the  principal  clay  products  manufacturers  of  the 
state  of  Iowa,  may  be  the  first  organization  to 
actually  become  the  owner  of  a  coal  mine  to 
supply  its  members  with  coal.  The  society  has 
been  investigating  and  now  has  tentative  plans 
under  way  for  the  purchase  of  a  mine  in  the 
fourth  vein  district  of  Indiana. 

Mine  ownership  may  not  be  a  panacea  for 
striking  miner  troubles,  but  it  would  give  the 
clayworkers  direct  control  of  their  coal  supply 
and  put  them  in  position  to  deal  with  refractory 
labor.  And  then — 

It  is  estimated  that  at  the  present  time  the  clay 
products  manufacturers  of  Iowa  are  paying  a 
million  dollars  in  profits  to  the  coal  interests  of 


the  state.  With  the  ownership  of  a  mine  suffi¬ 
cient  to  supply  the  Iowa  plants,  a  great  deal  of 
this  profit  could  be  retained.  Those  who  are 
taking  the  lead  in  the  project  estimate  that  the 
plants  of  the  state  could  use  from  1  60,000  to 
250,000  tons  a  year. 

There  is  little  question  about  the  desirability 
of  the  plan  under  existing  circumstances.  The 
principal  queston  is  that  of  financial  arrange¬ 
ments  at  a  time  when  money  is  unusually  tight. 

*  & 

What  Are  the  Facts  About  Bricklayer 

Production? 

OME  STATEMENTS  have  been  made  re¬ 
cently  about  what  the  bricklayer  is — or 
rather,  is  not — doing.  It  has  been  said  that 
an  eastern  investigator  recently  made  a  study 
of  the  rate  of  wages  paid  for  bricklaying  and 
the  amount  of  brick  laid  for  the  money  during 
the  past  eleven  years.  He  discovered  that  brick¬ 
laying  costs  four  times  as  much  today  as  it  did 
in  1  909,  when  the  rate  of  wages  and  number  of 
brick  laid  are  both  considered. 

If  these  are  facts  and  they  are  representative, 
then  their  common  knowledge  is  going  to  hurt 
the  brickmaking  industry,  for  those  who  are 
planning  to  put  money  into  building  now  will 
not  be  encouraged  by  excessive  and  dispropor¬ 
tionate  costs  of  brickwork. 

That  this  leaven  has  already  begun  to  work 
in  the  building  construction  body  is  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  case  of  an  architect  designing  a 
large  factory  building  for  Toledo.  The  inter¬ 
ested  parties  heard  that  bricklayers  are  not  pn> 
ducing  a  maximum  amount  of  work,  and  so  they 
redesigned  the  building  to  employ  another  ma¬ 
terial. 

Later,  however,  they  investigated  the  situa¬ 
tion  first  hand,  not  accepting  hearsay  as  final, 
and  found  that  what  they  had  been  told  was 
not  exactly  true, — and  returned  to  the  brick 
specification.  In  Philadelphia,  also,  a  prominent 
architect  traced  down  several  of  these  stories  and 
found  them  to  be  false. 

These  facts  merit  the  closest  attention  of  all 
the  brickmakers  doing  business  in  America. 
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Exhortation  to  action  with  a  view  to  run¬ 
ning  down  these  reports  and  ascertaining  the 
true  situation  thruout  the  nation  is  entirely  in 
line,  but  happily  is  not  necessary. 

Thoro  investigation  of  the  allegation  that 
bricklayers  are  laying  down  on  the  job  instead 
of  laying  brick  has  been  started  by  the  Common 
Brick  Manufacturers  Association  of  America. 
From  headquarters  in  Cleveland,  a  questionnaire 
has  gone  forth,  asking  member-manufacturers 
to  conduct  inquiries  in  their  individual  commu¬ 
nities,  and  find  out  just  what  the  bricklaying 
situation  is.  In  this  way,  it  is  believed  that  a 
thoro  and  comprehensive  idea  as  to  how  many 
brick  are  really  being  laid,  will  be  obtained. 
Manufacturers  will  go  out  with  contractors  and 
inspect  work  in  progress  themselves,  obtaining 
the  information  first-hand. 

Every  brickmaker  receiving  such  a  question¬ 
naire  should  fill  it  out  as  promptly  as  possible 
and  turn  it  in  so  that  the  exact  situation  may  be 
known  as  quickly  as  possible. 

£  it 

Is  a  Brighter  Day  Dawning  in  the 
Railroad  Situation? 

Transportation,  as  the  chief  cause  of 

the  nation-wide  housing  shortage,  has  been 
searched  out,  accused  and  convicted  by  the 
Senate  Reconstruction  Committee,  of  which 
Senator  W.  M.  Calder  is  chairman.  People  are 
eager  to  buy  houses,  builders  are  anxious  to 
build,  those  handling  building  material  are  doing 
their  utmost  to  sell  their  products,  but  the  trans¬ 
portation  muddle  and  the  shortage  of  facilities 
prevents  them  from  getting  together,  says 
Franklin  T.  Miller,  advisor  of  the  committee. 

These  facts  place  the  railroads  in  the  spot¬ 
light,  so  far  as  the  clay  products  manufacturer  is 
concerned.  They  focus  attention  on  the  carriers 
and  make  the  nation’s  transportation  system  the 
big  topic  of  the  clayworker’s  day. 

Any  sign  therefore  of  improvement  in  service 
becomes  news  of  first  importance. 

This,  then,  should  be  of  interest: 

The  railroad  situation  has  improved  in  the 
last  few  days,  because  the  employes  have  begun 
to  work  hard  and  the  executives  have  regained 
their  enthusiasm  since  the  increase  in  pay  and 


rates,  according  to  Daniel  Willard,  president  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Co. 

The  workmen  seem  to  be  generally  satisfied 
with  the  wage  increases  and  from  all  directions 
I  hear  men  are  working  better,”  continues  Mr. 
Willard.  Officers  of  the  roads  themselves  have 
new  life.  Most  of  the  roads  have  been  poten¬ 
tially  busted  for  two  years.  It  isn’t  human  for 
a  man  to  get  up  on  his  tip-toes  and  do  the  best 
that  is  in  him  when,  after  he  is  done,  he  has 
nothing  to  show  for  it. 

“Today  the  roads  are  potentially,  as  a  whole, 
solvent,  and  I  have  never  seen  the  railroad  man¬ 
agers  in  this  country  making  greater  efforts  than 
they  are  making  today  to  give  service  and  meet 
new  standards.  There  is  going  to  be  a  steady 
increase  beginning  right  away,  in  the  amount  of 
business  done.” 

We  would  not,  for  a  moment,  question  the 
sincerity  of  Mr.  Willard’s  utterance  nor  doubt 
the  accuracy  of  his  information.  We  hope  and 
trust  with  all  possible  power  that  he  is  right. 
Time  alone  will  corroborate  and  confirm  or  dis¬ 
prove  and  deny  his  setting  forth  of  the  railroad 
situation. 

In  the  meantime,  we  read  the  following: 

“Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  August  17. — All  railroad 
terminals  in  the  great  Pittsburgh  industrial  and 
railroad  district  are  assuming  a  congested  condi¬ 
tion  due  to  the  steady  influx  of  heavily  loaded 
cars  of  coal.  Today  the  Connellsville  coal  re¬ 
gion,  the  Pittsburgh  and  Freeport  district,  and 
the  Panhandle,  which  includes  a  part  of  West 
Virginia,  have  a  1  00  per  cent,  supply  on  sidings. 
Empties  are  plentiful  everywhere — in  fact,  pro¬ 
duction  during  the  last  few  days  due  to  a  short¬ 
age  of  labor,  has  not  been  heavy  enough  to  load 
all  empties  placed  by  the  railroads.  Since  the 
transportation  lines  of  the  country  were  granted 
an  increase  in  freight  rates  the  service  has  taken 
a  decided  jump.  Empty  cars  previous  to  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  new  freight  rates,  were  the 
scarcest  thing  about  railroads.  With  the  advent 
of  increased  revenues,  they  have  been  springing 
from  all  sides.” 

Such  improvement  in  service  means  nothing 
short  of  miraculous.  May  this  consuming  zeal 
in  railroad  circles  spread  until  it  envelops  the 
whole  country! 
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Arranged  and  Interesting  Trips  thru  Chicago  Industrial  Plants 


tion  of  the  kiln  upwards  to  the  top  and  in  this  manner 
completes  the  burning  of  the  entire  setting.  The  steam 
accomplishes  this  work  in  about  thirty  hours’  time. 

The  top  of  the  kiln  is  covered  with  iron  sheeting  and 
this  is  connected  with  a  large  flue  which  in  turn  connects 
with  a  tall  stack.  By  means  of  a  fan  the  gases  from  the 
kiln  are  drawn  off  beneath  the  iron  sheeting  and  thru  the 
flue  and  ultimately  out  of  the  stack.  This  is  done  mainly 
to  dispose  of  the  obnoxious  gases  in  the  kiln  to  which  resi¬ 
dents  in  the  section  surrounding  the  brick  plant  object.  The 
waste  heat  is  also  used  to  help  dry  the  brick. 

A  special  train  of  two  cars  transported  the  party  from 
the  brick  plant  to  the  Northwestern  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  where 
the  remainder  of  the  afternoon  was  spent  in  inspecting  this 
tremendously  large  plant.  The  tunnel  kiln  and  humidity 
dryers  held  the  special  attention  of  the  party.  This  plant 
is  described  in  greater  detail  in  another  article  appearing 
in  this  issue.  From  the  terra  cotta  plant  the  party  returned 
to  the  Hotel  La  Salle  by  the  Chicago  &  North  Western 
Railroad. 

MANUFACTURERS  CONTRIBUTE  TO  BANQUET 

With  the  kindly  aid  of  a  number  of  manufacturers  who 
contributed  liberally  toward  the  entertainment  fund  of  the 
summer  meeting,  the  Chicago  Section  w'as  able  to  treat  the 
visitors  with  a  splendid  banquet  in  the  Red  Room  of  the 
Hotel  La  Salle  on  Monday  evening.  These  concerns  in¬ 
cluded:  The  American  Encaustic  Tiling  Works,  Zanes¬ 
ville,  Ohio;  American  Dressier  Tunnel  Kilns,  Inc.,  New 
York  City;  American  Terra  Cotta  &  Ceramic  Co.,  Chicago; 
Brick  and  Clay  Record,  Chicago ;  Carrier  Engineering  Cor¬ 
poration,  New  York  City;  Chicago  Face  Brick  Association, 
Chicago;  Chicago  Vitreous  Enamel  Products  Co.,  Cicero, 


Many  New  Faces  Will  be  Recognized  Among  This  Group  of  Eighty-Five  Men  Who  Were  First  to  Arrive 
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'^TEARLY  EVERYONE  who  attended  the  summer  meet- 
.ing  of  the  American  Ceramic  Society  which  was  held 
in  Chicago  on  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  August 
16th,  17th  and  18th  were  generous  with  their  praise  of  the 
splendid  manner  in  which  the  local  committee,  headed  by 
F.  B.  Ortman,  of  the  Northwestern  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  han¬ 
dled  arrangements.  A  total  number  approximating  one 
hundred  persons  were  in  attendance  during  the  three-day 
interval.  This  number,  which  included  men  interested  in 
enamel  ware,  terra  cotta,  brick,  pottery,  glass,  etc.,  was 
the  best  attendance  ever  had  at  a  summer  meeting.  Ninety 
persons  was  the  previous  attendance  record,  which  was 
made  in  1918.  The  assembly  started  at  the  Hotel  La  Salle 
which  was  the  headquarters,  at  12:30  Monday  afternoon. 

In  the  afternoon,  two  special  elevated  cars  conducted 
the  party  to  the  Bach  Brick  Co.  factory,  which  is  located 
in  the  northwestern  section  of  the  city  and  where  the 
guests  spent  a  short  period  inspecting  the  various  interest¬ 
ing  and  unusual  features,  common  to  this  plant.  The  guests 
watched  with  amusement  the  setting  of  the  brick  into  the 
up-draft  kilns  by  the  use  of  an  automatic  machine  setter 
which  operates  on  a  traveling  crane.  Eight  hundred  and 
forty  brick  are  lifted  directly  from  the  dryer  car  and  placed 
in  the  kiln,  by  the  use  of  this  equipment.  Thus,  consider¬ 
able  saving  is  made,  both  with  regard  to  time  and  labor. 

USE  FUEL  OIL  FOR  BURNING 

Another  feature  of  the  plant  was  the  burning  system. 
Fuel  oil  is  consumed  in  the  arches  of  the  kiln  and  after 
burning  for  approximately  twenty-four  hours,  has  developed 
sufficient  heat  in  the  lower  section  of  the  kiln  to  mature 
the  brick.  The  oil  is  then  shut  off  and  steam  is  forced  thru 
the  arches.  The  steam  carries  the  heat  from  the  lower  sec¬ 
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III.;  Eagle-Pilcher  Lead  Co.,  Chicago;  Haeger  Potteries 
Dundee,  Ill.;  Harshaw,  Fuller  &  Goodwin  Co.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  J.  W.  Hasburg  Corp.,  Chicago;  National  Silica  Co., 
Oregon,  Ill.;  Northwestern  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Chicago; 
Koessler  &  Hasslacher  Chemical  Co.,  New  York  City; 
Titanium  Alloy  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chicago;  Western  Brick 
Co.,  Danville,  Ill.,  and  Western  Stoneware  Corp.,  Mon¬ 
mouth,  Ill.  At  the  plate  of  each  guest  was  placed  a  beau¬ 
tiful  terra  cotta  souvenir  ash  try  made  expressly  for  the 
summer  meeting  guests  by  the  American  Terra  Cotta  and 
Ceramic  Co.  These  beautiful  ash  trays  were  made  in  three 
colors:  blue,  green  and  yellowish  brown. 

MINTON  GIVES  INFORMAL  TALK 

Following  a  splendid  dinner  the  guests  listened  to  a  high 
ly  interesting  talk  by  R.  H.  Minton,  of  the  General  Ceramics 
Co.,  president  of  the  American  Ceramic  Society,  and  who 
had  just  returned  but  a  week  before  from  an  extensive  trip 
thru  Germany  and  England.  Mr.  Minton’s  remarks  were 
confined  to  the  general  political  situation  in  Germany,  and 
to  a  few  interesting  features  concerning  the  plant  operations. 

The  political  situation,  he  declared,  is  really  desperate 
and  unless  some  means  are  taken  to  improve  the  situation 
he  feared  that  bolshevism  will  soon  envelope  Germany. 
Altho  Germany  deserves  what  she  got  in  the  peace  terms 
from  the  allies,  Mr.  Minton  believes  that  the  world  would 
be  better  off  if  some  changes  were  made.  The  terms  as 
given  to  Germany  were  based  on  her  pre-war  strength  and 
situation.  However,  Germany  now  has  only  about  thirty 
per  cent,  of  her  pre-war  coal  supply  and  about  forty  per 
cent,  of  her  former  iron  resources,  which  makes  it  utterly 
impossible  for  her  to  meet  the  conditions  the  allies  have 
required  of  her. 

Many  persons  were  interested  with  regard  to  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  Germany  exporting  ceramic  materials  to  United 
States.  However,  altho  the  rate  of  exchange  is  very  much 
in  favor  of  such  action  and  raw  materials  plentiful,  the 
fuel  situation  in  Germany  makes  this  utterly  impossible. 
Even  a  very  poor  grade  of  wood  is  being  used  to  fire  cera¬ 
mic  kilns.  There  is  a  small  amount  of  ceramic  ware  ex¬ 
ported  to  Sweden,  Norway  and  Denmark. 

In  England  the  potteries  are  sold  up  for  as  much  as  a 
year  ahead  of  time  and  this  together  with  the  fuel  shortage 
means  that  not  very  much  ware  will  be  imported  into  the 
United  States  from  this  source,  according  to  Mr.  Minton. 
The  labor  situation,  Mr.  Minton  states,  is  very  much  the 
same  in  England  and  Germany  as  it  is  in  America  with  the 
exception  that  it  is  perhaps  somewhat  more  plentiful  across 


the  water.  Unionism  runs  high  and  strikes  are  also  com¬ 
mon  to  British  and  German  plants. 

NOT  MUCH  BUILDING  GOING  ON 

With  regard  to  the  building  situation,  conditions  are  very 
much  the  same  as  they  are  in  this  country.  There  is  a  dire 


A  Cut  of  the  Souvenir  Made  by  the  American  Terra  Cotta  <£. 
Ceramic  Co.  and  Presented  to  the  Guests  at  the  Banquet. 


need  for  homes,  hotels  and  industrial  construction.  How¬ 
ever,  building  costs  are  tremendously  high  and  together 
with  the  shortage  of  materials  has  held  back  building  con¬ 
struction.  This  briefly  covers  the  points  made  by  Mr.  Min¬ 
ton  in  his  talk  at  the  banquet  but  Mr.  Minton  has  consent¬ 
ed  to  write  more  completely  on  these  subjects  for  Brick 
and  Clay  Record  within  the  very  near  future. 

hollowing  short  talks  made  by  others  prominent  in  the 


the  Inspection  of  the  Initial  Plant  on  the  Program  of  tho  American  Ceramic  Society  Summer  Meeting. 
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American  Ceramic  Society  two  vaudeville  stunts  were  put 
on  and  this  completed  the  evening’s  program. 

An  early  start  was  made  on  Tuesday  morning  and  the 
factory  of  the  Lindsay  Light  Co.  visited.  The  chemical 
processes  in  use  at  this  plant  proved  highly  interesting  and 
it  was  regretted  that  more  time  could  not  be  spent  in  this 
establishment.  Taxi  cabs  conveyed  the  party  from  this 
plant  to  the  Union  Depot,  where  ^special  car  was  boarded 
which  transported  the  group  to  the  Clyde  Station,  from 
where  the  party  walked  to  the  plant  of  the  Coonley  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.  The  group  welcomed  this  opportunity  to  view 
the  entire  process  of  maiking  enameled  cooking  utensils.  A 
special  car  then  conveyed  the  group  to  the  plant  of  the 
Western  Electric  Co.,  where  a  complimentary  luncheon — 
it  really  should  be  called  a  banquet — was  given  to  the  ceram¬ 
ists.  The  Western  Electric  plant  occupies  a  site  of  160 
acres,  has  3,000,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space  and  when  working 
with  its  full  force,  employs  25,000  workers.  The  entire  after¬ 
noon  was  spent  in  going  thru  nearly  every  department  and 
witnessing  the  manufacture  of  cables,  telephones,  switch¬ 
boards  and  other  equipment  incidental  to  the  telephone  in¬ 
dustry.  ' 

SOME  FOUND  ENTERTAINMENT  AT  THEATRES 

The  evening  was  left  open  to  be  spent  as  each  member 
pleased,  altho  some  took  advantage  of  the  theatre  reserva¬ 
tions  made  by  the  committee.  Most  of  the  members  who 
attended  the  theatre  were  married  men,  yet  peculiarly 
enough  they  chose  the  show  “Sweetheart  Shop’’  of  all  those 
available. 

The  final  day  of  the  summer  meeting  started  with  a  pleas¬ 
ant  ride  on  the  North  Shore  Electric  Line  thru  the  north 
shore  suburbs  of  Chicago  and  past  Fort  Sheridan  as  well 
as  the  Great  Lakes  Naval  Training  Station  to  North  Chica¬ 
go.  Here  the  party  first  visited  the  plant  of  the  American 
Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  where  they  watched  the  rolling  and  draw¬ 
ing  of  metal  into  wire  and  then  the  manufacture  of  fencing, 
springs,  etc.,  from  the  wire.  The  ceramists  then  went  to  the 
plant  of  the  Chicago  Hardware  Foundry  Co.,  omitting  the 
Fansteel  Products  Co.’s  plant  because  of  that  factory  not 
being  in  operation  this  particular  day,  since  the  employes 
were  out  on  a  picnic. 

At  the  Chicago  Hardware  Foundry  Co.  the  visitors  were 
the  guests  at  a  splendid  luncheon  in  the  plant’s  well 
equipped  cafeteria.  Following  the  luncheon  the  crowd  was 
escorted  thru  the  core  making  department,  foundry,  and 
enameling  department  of  this  plant.  Both  the  pouring  of  the 
molten  metal  into  the  molds  and  enamelling  processes  were 
intensely  interesting.  Cast  iron  enamelled  ware  exclusively 
is  made  at  this  plant.  Beautifully  white  enamelled  table 
legs,  stool  supports,  etc.,  are  fabricated  here.  Late  in  the 
afternoon  the  guests  boarded  the  cars  and  returned  to  Chi¬ 
cago  with  the  exception  of  several  who  took  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  visit  Ravinia  Park  as  guests  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  section. 

£  g  £ 

Brick  and  Tile  Structures  Represented  44  Per 
Cent,  of  Cost  of  Building  Operations  in  1919 

Complete  returns  made  to  the  United  States  Geological  Sur¬ 
vey,  Department  of  the  Interior,  from  the  building  departments 
of  141  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  country  show  a  large  in¬ 
crease  in  building  operations  in  1919  compared  with  1918.  The 
building  operations  in  these  cities  in  1919  cost  $1,302,998,607, 
as  against  $430,014,365  in  1918,  an  increase  of  202  per  cent. 
Much  of  this  increase  is  due,  of  course,  to  the  increase  in  the 
cost  of  labor  and  materials,  but  this  does  not  cover  all  of  it, 
for  the  number  of  permits  or  buildings  increased  from  210,538 
to  362,811,  or  72  per  cent.  The  average  cost  per  permit  or 
building  increased  from  $2,042  in  1918  to  3,591  in  1919,  and 


the  average  cost  of  new  construction  increased  from  $3,309  in 
1918  to  $5,088  in  1919. 

An  interesting  fact  brought  out  by  the  Geological  Survey’s 
report  is  the  large  proportion  of  wooden  buildings  erected, 
even  in  the  larger  cities,  where,  it  may  be  expected,  structures 
of  such  material  would  be  limited  by  local  regulations.  Wood¬ 
en  buildings  represented  67  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of 
classified  operations  in  128  of  these  cities ,  73  per  cent,  of  all 
additions,  alterations,  and  repairs. 

In  these  cities  55  per  cent,  of  the  number  and  84  per  cent, 
of  the  cost  of  operations  were  for  new  work;  39  per  cent,  of 
the  number  and  15  per  cent,  of  the  cost  were  for  additions, 
alterations  and  repairs ;  and  6  per  cent,  of  the  number  and  1 
per  cent,  of  the  cost  were  for  miscellaneous  operations.  Of 
the  cost  of  all  operations  32  per  cent,  was  for  wooden  build¬ 
ings,  44  per  cent,  for  brick  or  hollow  tile  buildings,  1  per 
cent,  for  stone  buildings,  and  11  per  cent,  each  for  steel-skele¬ 
ton  buildings  and  concrete  buildings. 

The  continued  tendency  toward  economy  in  construction  is 
shown  by  the  increase  in  the  average  cost  of  additions,  altera¬ 
tions,  and  repairs  in  1919,  which  was  $1,208,  compared  with 
$900  in  1918  and  $894  during  the  preceding  ten  years. 

£ 

Alleged  Rate  Discrimination 

At  a  meeting  of  the  brick  and  tile  manufacturers  of  Texas 
and  Oklahoma  on  August  12th  the  matter  of  freight  rate 
adjustments  as  they  affect  clay  products  in  these  two  states 
was  considered. 

Ed  P.  Byars,  manager  of  the  Fort  Worth  Freight  Bureau, 
who  has  been  conducting  the  fight  of  the  Texas  manufac¬ 
turers  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  against 
alleged  discriminations  in  favor  of  other  sections  of  the 
country,  rendered  a  report.  The  solution  of  the  matter 
which  he  put  forward  at  Washington  and  Chicago  was  ap¬ 
proved. 

The  meeting  went  on  record  as  opposing  any  increases  of 
freight  rates,  intrastate  or  interstate,  but,  in  the  event  of 
advances  being  authorized,  favored  a  percentage  increase 
rather  than  in  increase  in  cents  per  100  pounds. 

The  general  increase  of  35  per  cent,  authorized  recently 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  not  yet  be¬ 
come  effective,  W.  R.  Bennett,  of  the  Acme  Co.,  explained, 
and  the  eastern  manufacturers  are  endeavoring  to  have  the 
rates  put  on  a  different  basis,  so  that  they  may  have  an 
advantage  in  shipping  their  surplus  to  the  Southwest.  Mr. 
Bennett  said  that  three  freight  advances  on  clay  products 
had  gone  into  effect  in  four  years,  amounting  to  about  100 
per  cent,  and  the  manufacturers  think  that  no  further  ad¬ 
vances  are  justified. 

Present  at  the  meeting  were:  T.  J.  Butler,  Austin;  Frank 
Williams,  Athens;  J.  H.  Payne,  Dallas;  W.  R.  Bennett,  Fort 
Worth;  H.  C.  McCord,  Oklahoma  City;  J.  W.  Buckles, 
Okmulgee,  Okla.,  and  Ed  P.  Byars,  Fort  Worth. 

£  St 

Short  Courses  in  Highway  Work 

The  Department  of  Civil  Engineering  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  has  announced  graduate  short  period 
courses  in  highway  engineering  and  highway  transport,  to  be 
given  during  the  winter  period  of  1920-21.  The  courses  begin 
December  8  and  run  to  March  25. 

Since  the  University  of  Michigan  is  probably  the  only  edu¬ 
cational  institution  offering  graduate  short  period  courses  ar¬ 
ranged  especially  for  men  engaged  in  the  practice  of  highway 
engineering  and  highway  transport,  this  announcement  may  be 
of  considerable  interest  to  our  readers. 


KILNING  TWO  BIRDS 

with  ONE  STONE 

Telling  the  Need  for  Keeping  Track  of  the  Brick 
That  are  Placed  into  a  Kiln  and  How  Necessary 
2t  is  to  See  That  the  Maximum  Quantity  is  Set 

By  G.  W.  Greenwood 

Treasurer,  United  Refractories  Co.,  Uniontovjn,  Pa. 


i  4f  I  'HE  AUDITORY  NERVE  is  a  curious  thing,”  remarked 
Baldwin,  the  salesmanager,  taking  a  seat  and  folding  up 
his  elongated  extremities  like  the  closing  of  a  jack  knife. 

“You  mean  the  nerve  of  some  auditors,”  replied  Barnes, 
looking  up  from  a  number  of  sheets  covering  kiln  contents 
and  other  related  data.  “Let’s  hear  about  it.” 

“I  have  just  been  listening  to  an  accountant  who  figures  the 


Kiln  No.  SKT 


Upper  Part  of  Kiln  Record  Sheet  Referred  to  in  Article  and 
Which  Shows  What  is  Set  in  Kiln. 


various  elements  in  the  cost  of  his  product,  to  the  nearest  tenth 
of  a  cent.  It  seems  to  me  he  is  on  the  wrong  scent.  Now  on 

an  output  of  a  million  a  month,  a  tenth  of  a  cent  a  thousand 

is  only  a  dollar.  Yet  the  inventories  on  which  his  figures  are 
based  are  doubtless  inaccurate  to  the  extent  of  several  dol¬ 
lars.  Someone  takes  a  bird’s  eye  view  of  the  stock  of  raw 
material,  and  sets  down  his  estimate  with  the  possible  error  of 
several  tons.  He  sizes  up  the  scrap  heap  in  a  similar  manner. 
He  kicks  a  barrel  of  cylinder  oil  to  gage  the  number  of  gal¬ 
lons  remaining  in  it.  And  so  on  right  thru  the  list.  Then 
in  the  auditor’s  office,  they  take  the  invoice  price  of  these 
items,  figure  the  inventory  to  the  nearest  penny,  divide  the 
net  charges  by  an  output  which  is  probably  one  per  cent,  in¬ 
accurate,  and  carry  the  result  to  several  decimal  places.  It 

seems  to  me  some  of  this  is  foolishness.  Am  I  right?” 

ACCURACY  AND  INCONSISTENCY 

"You  are  always  right — at  intervals,”  conceded  Barnes.  “Just 
at  this  interval,  you  do  not  go  half  far  enough.  I  will  give 
you  an  additional  example.  A  firm  receives  an  invoice.  It 
is  carefully  audited  and  an  error  of  a  cent  in  calculations  is 
scrupulously  corrected.  The  voucher  paying  for  the  invoice  is 
approved  by  an  array  of  officials,  and  the  check  given  in  pay¬ 
ment  contains  several  signatures.  Yet  the  material  covered  by 
the  invoice  may  never  have  been  weighed,  counted,  or  meas¬ 


ured.  A  man  may  measure  a  diameter  of  a  boiler  stack  with  a 
rule  marked  only  in  eighths  of  an  inch,  and  then  multiply  the 
result  by  3.14159265  to  obtain  the  distance  around  it.  Do  you 
know  what  I  think  is  the  reason  for  all  this?” 

I  think,  he  continued  in  response  to  Baldwin’s  nod  of  in¬ 
quiry,  “it  must  be  because  accounting  originated  in  banking 
circles.  In  this  line,  it  was  possible  to  keep  track  of  every 
penny,  and  to  make  accounts  balance  exactly.  Then  when 
accounting  extended  to  other  industries,  it  was  applied  with  the 
same  formal  accuracy  altho  the  materials  dealt  with  could  not 
be  measured  with  the  same  exactness.  If  a  bookkeeper’s  books 
are  a  penny  out  of  balance,  he  spends  hours  searching  for  it. 
But  if  a  hundred  thousand  brick  are  put  into  stock,  and  only 
ninety-five  thousand  are  removed  by  the  time  the  hack  is  en¬ 
tirely  cleaned  up,  does  the  superintendent  spend  hours  search¬ 
ing  for  the  missing  five  thousand?  More  than  likely  he  con¬ 
gratulates  himself  there  were  not  ten  thousand  lost  in  the 
shuffle,  instead  of  five.” 

“More  likely  still,”  supplemented  Baldwin.  “He  has  no  rec¬ 
ords  showing  either  how  many  were  put  into  the  hack,  or  how 
many  were  taken  out.  I  have  known  cases  where  the  only 
way  they  knew  what  they  were  supposed  to  have  in  stock,  was 
by  going  and  counting  the  hacks.” 


CAPACITY  OF  KILN  LOADING 

“And  yet,”  said  Barnes,  indignantly,  “if  a  bookkeeper’s  cash 
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account  is  a  dollar  short,  he  has  to  dig  down  in  his  pocket  and 
make  good  the  shortage.  If  a  hundred  brick  disappear,  the 
loss  is  regarded  as  negligible.  If  a  man  owes  the  company 
five  dollars  for  brick  sold  to  him,  the  accounting  department 
301 
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is  supposed  to  spend  ten  dollars’  worth  of  time  and  money 
trying  to  recover  it.  Yet  if  fifty  dollars’  worth  of  brick  dis¬ 
appear  in  the  burning  of  a  kiln,  the  evaporation  passes  un¬ 
noticed.” 

“That  reminds  me,”  exclaimed  Baldwin.  “Speaking  of  fir¬ 
ing  kilns,  here  is  something  from  Brick  and  Clay  Record  for 
May  18.  It  winds  up  like  this : 

‘How  many  superintendents  know  every  time  a  kiln  is  set, 
just  how  near  it  is  set  to  capacity,  in  actual  figures  which  can¬ 
not  be  mistaken  ?’  ” 

“Better  change  the  statement  to  read  ‘How  few’,  and  then 
end  with  an  exclamation  point,”  asserted  Barnes.  “Additional 
interest  is  given  the  discussion  by  the  fact  that  the  coal  re- 


Lower  Section  of  Kiln  Record  Sheet.  The  Entire  Sheet  Which 
Is  in  One  Piece  but  Has  Been  Cut  for  Convenience  in  Illustrat¬ 
ing,  Measures  Fourteen  by  Eight  and  One-Half  Inches. 


ferred  to  in  the  clipping  can  no  longer  be  bought  for  $3.00  a 
net  ton,  all  freight  charges  paid,  and  unloaded  at  the  kiln. 
When  one  considers  that  every  ton  of  coal  needlessly  con¬ 
sumed  also  consumes  the  labor  of  handling  it,  and  the  work  of 
disposing  of  the  ashes,  he  should  be  decidedly  interested  in  any 
method  of  conserving  coal.  The  article  is  too  conservative,  by 
far.  It  is  not  merely  true  that  every  additional  thousand  brick 
set  in  a  kiln  is  burned  at  no  cost  for  coal — ” 

“So  long  as  the  burning  is  not  interfered  with,  as  by  cut¬ 
ting  the  draft,  for  instance,”  interposed  Baldwin. 

SAVE  COST  ON  ADDITIONAL  BRICK 

" —  but  the  additional  thousands  are  burned  with  no  addi¬ 
tional  labor  cost.  And  that  is  becoming  increasingly  import¬ 
ant.  What  is  more,  there  is  no  depreciation  of  kilns,  or  repairs 
to  kilns,  to  be  charged  against  these  extra  thousands.  And 
it  costs  more  now  to  build  kilns  than  it  did  some  years  ago. 
Now  take  a  concrete  case:  Suppose  some  stranger  were  to 
come  along  and  offer  to  add  to  the  plant,  one  kiln  for  every 
ten  already  on  the  ground,  to  pay  for  firing  it,  coal,  labor 
and  all,  to  keep  it  in  repair  free  of  charge,  and  to  furnish 
the  ground  on  which  it  stood — all  gratis,  what  would  you 
say  to  the  offer?” 

“I  would  call  it  a  ‘con’  crete  case  for  sure.  I  would  wonder 
if  the  stranger  were  a  lunatic,  or  if  he  were  taking  me  for 
one.” 

“Or  both,”  supplemented  Barnes.  “But  before  I  am  thru 
you  will  find  there  is  much  method  in  my  madness.  Here 
is  a  folder  containing  our  new  kiln  record  sheets.  The  upper 
half  shows  what  is  set  in  the  kiln,  and  the  lower  shows  what 
is  removed.  When  they  start  setting  a  kiln,  a  sheet  is 
made  out  of  it,  the  items  set  being  inserted  daily  until  the 
kiln  is  completely  filled.  If  only  one  kind  of  brick  were  made 
at  this  plant,  the  form  would  be  greatly  simplified.  But  as 
it  is,  the  form  must  show  every  kind  of  brick  and  shape  set 
in  the  kiln.  You  will  notice  that  it  contains  twelve  double 
columns,  with  ample  box  headings  in  which  to  insert  the  names 
of  the  various  brick  and  shapes.  The  line  in  the  middle  of 
each  column  separates  hundreds  from  thousands,  like  separat¬ 
ing  dollars  and  cents.  Where  the  number  of  pieces  of  cer¬ 
tain  shapes  never  exceeds  a  total  of  a  thousand,  one-half  of  a 
double  column  may  be  used.  This  is  especially  true  where  we 


keep  track  of  right  hand  and  left  hand  skews.  When  the 
kiln  is  completely  filled,  the  total  number  of  pieces  of  each 
kind  of  brick  and  shape  is  set  down  at  the  bottom,  in  the 
row  marked  ‘set’.” 

HANDLING  RESET  BRICK 

“How  do  you  handle  reset?”  asked  Baldwin.  “Or  does 
your  form  eliminate  the  necessity  of  re-burning  brick  and 
shapes?” 

“Now  you  are  getting  sarcastic.  You  are  getting  in  the 
class  that  thinks  the  only  ones  who  do  any  work  about  a 
brick  plant  are  the  men  who  get  their  hands  actually  on  the 
brick  themselves.  We  set  down  resets  in  red  ink,  and  place 
their  total,  also  in  red  ink,  in  the  row  at  the  bottom;  just  be¬ 
low  the  totals  of  green  brick  set.  Then  all  brick  and  shapes 
are  converted  into  nine  inch  equivalents  and  the  total  is 
entered  in  the  summary  at  the  bottom  of  the  sheet.  We  used 
to  put  down  only  one  summary  at  the  bottom,  like  this: 

Total  set  64,875 

Total  reset  1,200  (red  figures) 

Total  contents  66,075 

“Then  if  the  previous  firings  of  this  same  kiln  showed  con¬ 
tents  hovering  around  70,000,  an  inquiry  was  in  order.  All 
this  is  simple  enough  if  the  plant  is  running  on  only  one  kind 
of  brick — nine  inch  straights,  for  example.  But  if  the  plant 
is  making  a  variety  of  shapes  of  different  kinds,  the  total  nine 
inch  equivalent  contents  may  vary  greatly.  For  this  reason, 
nine  inch  series  brick  and  larger  shapes  are  totaled  separately, 
like  this: 

9-inch  Shapes  Total 


Set  „ .  50,000  14,875  64,875 

Reset  .  1,200  -  1,200 

Total  .  51,200  14,875  66,075 


“Whoever  wrote  that  brief  in  Brick  and  Clay  Record  was 
right.  It  is  just  as  necessary  to  keep  track  of  the  brick  that 
go  into  a  kiln,  and  to  see  that  the  maximum  quantity  is  set. 
as  it  is  to  keep  track  of  the  brick  sold  and  to  see  that  a 
charge  is  made  for  every  thousand  shipped.  Unless  a  standard 
is  set,  and  a  definite  effort  made  to  reach,  or  to  exceed  it. 
money  is  slipping  thru  the  riddles  and  up  the  stack.  But 
that  isn’t  all — ” 

“I’ll  take  your  word  for  it,”  interrupted  Baldwin,  wearily. 
“But  at  any  rate  it’s  all  you  can  tell  me  this  trip.  I  say, 
he  added  apologetically,  “bring  a  set  of  your  kiln  records  and 
have  lunch  with  me.  My  wife  is  away  today,  and  I  m  lunching 
in  town.” 

£  .5* 

Special  Senate  Committee  Arranges  Plan 
to  Help  Home  Building 

As  a  result  of  the  hearings  held  by  the  special  Senate 
Committee  on  Reconstruction  and  Production  at  New  York 
during  the  week  of  August  9-14,  Senator  William  M.  Calder. 
chairman,  definite  plans  have  been  developed  to  assist  the 
transportation  of  building  materials  for  essential  work  of 
all  kinds. 

The  action  taken  is  the  result  of  testimony  presented 
by  Daniel  Willard,  president  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail¬ 
road,  and  also  chairman  of  the  Advisory  Council  of  Rail¬ 
way  Executives.  Mr.  Willard  said  that  the  railroads  would 
cooperate  with  the  builders  and  necessary  building  material 
would  be  shipped  without  delay. 

While  defending  the  priority  orders  issued  by  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  covering  shipments  of  coal, 
Mr.  Willard  declared  that  he  realized  the  importance  of 
constructing  homes  and  other  necessary  buildings.  It  was 
his  opinion  that  the  completion  and  repair  of  apartments. 
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houses,  roads,  streets  and  other  work  of  this  character 
should  be  classed  as  emergency  and  so  far  as  the  rail¬ 
roads  were  concerned,  treated  as  such. 

He  suggested  that  committees  of  the  construction  in¬ 
dustry  should  be  appointed  thru  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Reconstruction  and  Production  in  various  localities,  and 
which  committees  would  pass  upon  the  necessity  of  con¬ 
struction  projects.  A  corresponding  committee  of  railway 
officials  would  be  appointed  in  these  same  cities.  The  rail¬ 
roads  will  push  the  delivery  of  material  for  projects  recom- 

» mended  as  necessary. 

These  committees  have«been  appointed.  In  cases  brought 
to  their  attention  where  building  material  is  being  delayed, 
the  construction  committee  will  pass  upon  the  necessity  for 
the  building,  and  upon  such  committee’s  recommendation, 
the  committee  of  railroad  officials  wilk  see  that  the  ma¬ 
terial  arrives.  The  personnel  of  the  committees  will  be  as 
follows: 

W.  H.  Truesdale,  president  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
&  Western  Railroad,  will  be  in  charge  of  all  the  railroad 
committees. 

New  York:  Dr.  J.  T.  Duryea,  of  the  Pierce,  Butler  & 
Pierce  Mfg.  Co.,  manufacturer  of  heating  appliances;  C.  A. 
Crane,  Constructors’  Association;  F.  L.  Cranford,  con¬ 
tractor;  C.  J.  Curtis,  Farnun-Cheshier  Lime  Co.;  J.  S. 
Davis,  Cross,  Austin  &  Ireland  Lumber  Co.;  James  C. 
Ewing,  Goodwin-Gallagher  Sand  &  Gravel  Co.;  Otto 
Eidlitz,  Marc  Eidlitz  &  Son,  Inc.;  T.  N.  Gilmore,  Dwight 
P.  Robinson  &  Co.;  Calvin  Tomkins,  Tomkins  Cove  Coal 
Co. 

Philadelphia  and  Baltimore:  H.  B.  Allen,  General 
Crushed  Stone  Co.;  J.  L.  Durnell,  Limestone  Quarriers’ 
Association;  W.  D.  Lober,  Vulcanite  Portland  Cement  Co., 
all  of  Philadelphia;  and  Charles  Warner,  Charles  Warner 
Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Pittsburgh:  Charles  W.  Brown,  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass 
Co.;  F.  R.  Babcock  Lumber  Co.;  S.  A.  Porter,  Dwight  P. 
Robinson  &  Co. 

Boston:  Joseph  B.  Willcutt,  L.  D.  Willcutt  &  Sons; 
Edwin  P.  Bliss,  H.  P.  Converse  &  Co.;  Linton  Hart,  Rollin 
Construction  Co.;  James  W.  Rollins,  Holbrook,  Cabot  & 
Rollins  Corporation;  Parker  F.  Soule,  L.  P.  Soule  &  Co.; 
James  T.  Scully;  Morton  Vf.  Tuttle,  Aberthaw  Construc¬ 
tion  Co.;  Arthur  C.  Tozzer,  Turner  Construction  Co.;  Fred 
A.  Wilson,  Master  Builders’  Association. 

Cleveland:  C.  F.  Lang,  Lakewood  Engineering  Co.; 
John  A.  Kling,  Kelley  Island  Lime  &  Transport  Co.;  S.  B. 
Newberry,  Sandusky  Cement  Co.;  A.  P.  Sandless,  Ohio 
Stone  Association,  Columbus;  and  Ralph  P.  Stoddard, 
Common  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association. 

Chicago:  G.  F.  Perkins,  chairman,  secretary-treasurer, 
Illinois  Brick  Co.;  L.  L.  Barth,  Edward  Hines  Lumber 
Co.  (lumber);  G.  P.  Longwell,  Consumers  Co.  (sand); 
W.  L.  Hodgkins,  Brownell  Improvement  Co.  (stone);  F.  T. 
Bentley,  Universal  Portland  Cement  Co.  (cement);  and 
W.  A.  Rogers  (contractor). 

<  £  it  it 

Useless  Materials  To  Be  Eliminated 

.  Among  the  factors  which  are  operating  to  increase  build¬ 
ing  costs  in  certain  cities,  nothing  is  more  unnecessary 
t  an  archaic  building  code  requirements.  An  instance 
where  $100,000  worth  of  extra  material  is  required  in  a 
single  building  thru  unnecessarily  stringent  rulings  is 
known.  A  steel  beam  may  be  cut  in  two  at  the  mill  and 
one  alf  sent  to  one  city  will  be  allowed  to  carry  50,000 
pounds,  while  in  another  city,  where  safe,  but  economical 
building  code  requirements  exist,  will  permit  the  beam  to 
carry  60,000  pounds.  The  framers  of  the  latter  ordinance 
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were  conservative  and  based  their  stresses  on  competent 
authorities,  but  the  owners  in  the  first  city  are  taxed  heavily 
for  the  ultra  conservatism  of  their  building  code  com¬ 
mittee. 

To  expose  this  situation  and  aid  in  leveling  the  building 
codes  to  a  safe  and  sane  position,  the  Technical  Committee 
of  the  Staff  Council  of  the  National  Federation  of  Con¬ 
struction  Industries  is  inaugurating  an  important  study  of 
the  situation  thruout  the  country.  The  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  consisting  of  Wharton  Clay,  chairman,  commis¬ 
sioner,  Associated  Metal  Lath  Manufacturers;  B.  H.  Jillson, 
Illinois  Society  of  Architects;  C.  E.  Paul,  construction  en¬ 
gineer,  National  Lumber  Manufacturers’  Association; 
Virgil  G.  Marani,  chief  engineer,  Gypsum  Industries  As¬ 
sociation;  A.  C.  Irwin,  engineer,  Portland  Cement  Asso¬ 
ciation;  W.  Carver,  architect,  Common  Brick  Manufac¬ 
turers  Association,  and  L.  P.  Keith,  secretary,  are  prepar¬ 
ing  this  study  and  will  shortly  issue  a  tabulation  showing 
the  stresses  allowed  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards  and  other 
authorities.  Against  this  will  be  shown  the  builcjing  or¬ 
dinance  requirements  of  the  various  cities. 

One  remarkable  feature  of  the  work  that  is  developing 
already  is  the  more  sane  requirements  adopted  by  the  lately 
framed  building  codes,  indicating  that  a  full  understanding 
of  the  technique  of  use  of  various  materials  is  rapidly  being 
appreciated  and  no  extra  useless  material  is  being  required 
by  the  more  modern  codes. 

It  is  not  the  plan  of  the  committee  to  determine  the 
proper  stresses,  but  to  compile  them  so  that  building  and 
government  officials  may  have  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the 
situation  and  the  building  industry  in  the  various  cities  may 
realize  how  much  precious  material  is  being  required  for 
extra  and  unnecessary  strength.  Waste  of  this  kind  must 
stop  and  this  committee  will  soon  place  the  facts  before 
the  public. 

^  it 

Who  Will  Supply  These  Brick? 

The  following  communication  which  was  written  by  J. 
A  hang,  of  the  Universal  Commercial  Co.,  20  Piso,  Habana^ 
Cuba,  and  addressed  to  the  Campus  (Ill.)  Brick  &  Tile 
Works,  was  forwarded  by  Mr.  Mamer  of  the  latter  concern 
to  Brick  and  Clay  Record  with  the  suggestion  that  it  be 
published  so  that  any  reader  interested  might  supply  this 
demand.  The  Campus  Brick  &  Tile  Co.  is  making  nothing 
but  drain  tile  at  the  present  time  and  hence  is  unable  to 
take  care  of  the  order.  •* 

The  communication  from  the  Universal  Commercial  Co. 
is  as  follows: 

We  are  interested  to  buy  construction  brick  and  will 
ask  that  you  kindly  let  us  have  your  quotation  of  same 

At  the  same  time  we  would  like  to  know  your  freight 
rates  via  Key  West  ferry  boat  and  also  by  steamer  from 
your  nearest  shipping  port. 

“Awaiting  your  early  answer  sending  samples,  and  thank¬ 
ing  you  in  advance  for  the  attention,  we  are _ ” 

;  £  it  it 

Comparative  Building  Cost  Advances 

Interesting  comparisons  of  the  retail  prices  of  lumber  and 
other  building  materials  are  contained  in  a  report  issued  by 
The  Dow  Service.  They  indicate  advances  in  the  price  of  the 
various  materials  since  June,'  1914,  of  from  10  to  366  per  cent 
The  report  says  that  the  1920  prices  given  must  be  regarded 
merely  as  basic  and  not  actual,  for  the  reason  that  most  dealer 
prices  have  been  withdrawn  owing  to  the  heavy  costs  of  han¬ 
dling  and  hauling  incident  to  strikes,  scarcity  of  railroad  cars, 
embargoes,  etc.  The  figures  given  are  the  retail  prices  deliv¬ 
ered  on  the  job.  The  table  follows: 
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Hudson  River  common  hard  brick, 

Portland  cement  . ••••• . •— 

Finishing  lime,  300-lb.  barrel,  per 
Common  lime,  300-lb.  barrel,  per 


per 


June,  1914 
M..$  6.50 

.  1.65 

.  1.75 

.  1.55 

50 


bbl 
bbl.. 

lull  WW  »•>'•  - - -  *  i 

Lath,  wood,  per  . . 

Plaster,  ton  . A 

Plaster,  in 

Neat  mortar,  ton . 

Lath  mortar  or  scratch, 


1  . * .  -I 

barre,s . I;;;;;;;;;;;;:;;;;:;;;;:;::::::;::::::  u.oo 

ton . 


June,  1920 
$  30.75 
4.80 
5.00 
4.80 
20.00 
28.00 
4.55 
27.00 
19.00 


Brown  mortar,  ton . 

Hydrated  finishing  lime,  ton. 
Hydrated  common  lime,  ton. 

...  12.50 
...  11.00 
.11 

30.00 

22.00 

.33 

Lumber  per  M  feet  delivered 
C.  select  white  pine,  1x4 . 

job  N.  Y.: 

...  35.00 
...  35.00 

120.00 

120.00 

120.00 

130.00 

...  50.00 

140.00 

...  25.00 

100.00 

1  v  . 

...  25.00 

100.00 

ivin  . 

...  30.00 

100.00  up 

...  40.00 

105.00  up 

Spruce  timber,  rough,  20 

and  under . 

....  22.00 
.  25.50 

75.00  up 
80.00  up 

....  28.00 

82.50  up 

Yellow  pine  timber  L.  L.  rough,  20'  and 

under  .  ^ 

24  to  27'  . . .  27  00 

20  to  . .  28.50 

N.  C.  pine  f.  o.  b.  N.  Y.: 

Roofers,  ]ifx5%  face,  No.  1 .  44.00 

No.  2  . .  40-00 

Ceiling  and  partition,  No.  1 .  44.00 

No.  2  .  40-00 

Flooring: 

j|x 2%'  H.  face  and  better  Y.  P .  50.00 

l|x2y2"  No.  1  common  Y.  P .  35.00 

lirx21/2  quartered  white  oak . .  «5.00 

Ux2y-.  select  quartered  white  oak .  19. ou 

If  clear  maple  2%"  face .  58.00 

No.  1,  2%"  face . •••• .  50-9V 

Linseed  oil,  per  gal.  to  the  trade,  7%  lbs . 51 

Window  glass,  discounts  to  trade: 

Am.  single  A,  50  sq.  ft . »•  - . *[? 

Plate  glass,  over  5  sq.  ft . 

Sand,  per  cu.  yd.  to  trade . 

Gravel,  per  cu.  yd.,  1%" ------------ j- 

Steel  beams,  structural,  100  lbs.,  3  to  15  ....  1.31 

Stone  building  Indiana  limestone . 80-*l.uu 

Ohio  sandstone  .  *19 

Marble  dom.  av.  grade .  “sc 

Granite  . si> 


85.00  up 
90.00  up 
92.50  up 

165.00 

160.00 

165.00 

-160.00 

2.00.00 
150.00  up 
400.00  up 
295.00 
225.00 
200.00 
1.78 


90% 
89% 

2.50 

3.50 

2.24-$4.00 
1.10-  1.55 
1.00-  1.65 
1.50-10.00 
1.00-12.00 


HOUSING  CRISIS  a  NATIONAL  ISSUE— FEDERAL 
FUNDS  SHOULD  be  APPROPRIATED 


ANOTHER  ANGLE  reflecting  the  far-reaching  influence^ 
of  coal  famine  and  continued  car  shortage  upon  build¬ 
ing  construction  costs  is  being  shaped  by  sudden  raids  for 
basic  building  materials  by  export  agents  upon  yard  stocks 
at  Atlantic  seaboard  cities,  says  the  Dows  Service  report  of 
August  14th. 

In  recent  months  the  retail  building  material  yards  have 
been  endeavoring  to  stock  up  in  anticipation  of  local  build¬ 
ing  requirements.  They  have  purchased  in  excessive 
quantities,  often  at  special  prices  demanded  by  producers, 
but  deliveries  have  not  been  made. 

This  condition  has  been  caused  by  car  and  fuel  shortage. 
Lately  the  demand  for  new  construction  work  of  various 
types  had  fallen  away.  Dealers  began  to  wonder  how  long 
they  would  have  to  hold  this  high-priced  material;  how 
long  their  money  would  be  tied  up  if  new  housing  and  othei 
kinds  of  building  construction  continued  to  slough  off. 

CAN’T  GET  CARS— SO  SHUT  DOWN 

In  the  meantime  the  fuel  shortage  and  car  famine  began 
to  affect  some  of  the  manufacturing  establishments.  Many 
of  them  have  been  obliged  to  close.  Their  bins  are  full, 
they  have  no  more  storage  room,  but  they  cannot  ship  to 
buyers  because  they  cannot  get  cars.  For  the  same  rea¬ 
son  they  have  been,  in  many  instances,  as  in  the  case  of 
limestone  for  Lehigh  Valley  cement  plants,  for  example, 
unable  to  obtain  cars  for  the  transportation  of  raw  ma¬ 
terials. 

Export  orders  from  these  mills  were,  of  course,  as  badly 
affected  as  have  been  domestic  contractors  and  distributors. 
In  the  meantime  great  engineering  projects  in  Cuba,  South 
America  and  other  former  markets  for  German  cement  and 
other  basic  commodities  used  in  building  construction,  be¬ 
gan  to  show  signs  of  running  short  of  materials.  There 
was  no  help  to  be  expected,  contractors  found,  from  the 
mills,  so  the  alternative  was  to  buy  up  available  supplies 
elsewhere. 

Within  the  last  week  or  two  building  material  distributors 
have  been  receiving  frantic  inquiries  from  sources  with 
which  they  have  never  before  done  business,  offering  to 
lake  up  all  their  available  yard  stocks,  call  for  them  and 
pay  spot  prices  for  all  the  cement,  lime,  plaster,  metal  lath, 
plaster  boards,  hollow  brick,  fire  brick  and  even  common 
brick.  Advertisements  have  been  appearing  in  the  classified 
columns  of  the  daily  newspapers  for  cement  by  car  loads. 


On  Thursday  of  last  week  one  dealer  alone  in  this  city 
received  offers  from  three  different  parties  to  buy  4,000 
barrels  of  Portland  cement,  1,000  barrels  of  white  cement, 
1,000  barrels  of  plaster  of  Paris.  Other  inquiries  were  re¬ 
ported  that  put  the  total  at  a  great  deal  more  than  the  cur¬ 
rent  requirement  for  new  building  averages  over  a  period 
of  several  months. 

One  export  agent  explained  the  situation  to  be  due  to  a 
world-wide  shortage  of  building  materials,  the  elimination 
of  Germany  as  a  source  of  basic  building  material  supply 
for  South  America  and  other  foreign  ports,  thus  throwing 
the  burden  of  supply  upon  the  United  States.  England 
and  Canada,  in  all  of  which  countries  the  manufacturing 
plant  capacity  is  already  under  engagement  or  tentative 
option  for  potential  construction  work. 

EXPORT  INQUIRIES  SHOW  BUILDING  NEEDS 

In  other  words,  there  is  such  an  overwhelming  construc¬ 
tion  movement  developing  in  all  parts  of  the  world  that 
building  material  consumers  outside  of  the  track  that  offers 
the  least  resistance  to  trade  are  scarcely  able  to  attract 
more  than  passing  interest  from  building  material  manu¬ 
facturers.  The  domestic  market  is  able  to  absorb  the  entire 
plant  capacity.  The  current  whiffs  of  export  inquiry  in 
this  and  other  Atlantic  seaboard  cities  convincingly  show 
the  destitution  of  the  world  for  building  materials. 
Adequate  supply,  rather  than  the  lowest  possible  price,  now 
constitute  the  pith  of  nearly  all  negotiation. 

It  all  approaches  the  pit  of  the  angle  where  lies  the  ulti¬ 
mate  solution  of  the  housing  problem.  The  problem  has 
been  so  neglected  during  the  last  twenty  months  that  it 
now  stalks  as  a  menace  of  national  proportions,  bigger 
than  the  power  of  municipalities,  counties  or  states  to  solve. 
The  housing  crisis  has  become  a  national  issue  and  as  such 
ii  must  be  handled  as  a  great  national  emergency.  The 
speediest  possible  solution  to  the  enigma  is  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  recognize  it  as  such  without  further 
equivocation,  to  appropriate  national  funds  under  first 
mortgage  and  issue  bonds  against  them.  Such  bonds 
would  be  tax  exempt. 

£  £ 

Wc  learn  wisdom  from  failure  much  more  than  from  suc¬ 
cess.  We  often  discover  zvhat  will  do  by  finding  out  what  itrill 
not  do;  and  probably  he  who  never  made  a  mistake  made  a 
discovery. — Samuel  Smiles. 
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ALL  PRECEDENTS  BROKEN 

in  TERRA  COTTA  MAKING 

IP  otld  s  Largest  and  Most  Modet'n  T  err  a  Cotta 
Plant  Introduces  Epoch-Making  Methods  That 
Will  Speed  Up  Production  and  Lower  Costs 


^~^NE  CANNOT  HELP  but  admire  the  more-than-ordinary, 
progressive  zeal  and  courage  of  the  Northwestern  Terra 
Cotta  Co.  The  ardent  and  active  interest  in  the  pursuit  of 
more  modern  and  cost  cutting  methods  of,  manufacture  by  this 
large  Chicago  establishment  is  truly  inspiring.  To  pass  thru  its 
many  factory  buildings  and  witness  the  processes  in  use,  will 
arouse  the  enthusiasm  of  even  the  most  calloused  and  indif¬ 
ferent  clay  manufacturer.  Revelation  after  revelation  is  be¬ 
held  upon  inspecting  this  immense  manufactory  of  the  world’s 
most  beautiful  structural  product.  Its  complement  of  six 
hundred  workers  is  some  indication  of  its  magnitude. 

You  are  reminded  that  terra  cotta  was  first  manufactured 
in  this  country  in  1877  at  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  but  the  terra 
cotta  made  then  was  not  as  we  know  it  now.  At  that  time 
all  of  it  was  red.  Then  came  the  buff  and  other  slip  or 
natural  clay  colors.  Even  to  this  day  many  people  think 
terra  cotta  is  a  color  only,  and  that,  a  burned  clay  red.  At 
first  terra  cotta  was  considered  a  cheap  substitute  for  stone 
but  today  terra  cotta  means  a  superior  building  material  of 
any  color,  any  surface  and  made  in  most  any  conceivable 
design  and  shape. 

HAS  ERECTED  ADDITIONAL  FLOOR  SPACE 

In  making  terra  cotta,  many  of  the  processes  common  to 
the  manufacture  of  other  structural  clay  products  are  involved. 
For  instance,  the  raw  clay  must  be  ground  and  prepared ; 
the  ware  must  be  dried  without  cracking  or  warping ;  more¬ 
over,  the  pieces  must  be  watersmoked,  oxidized  and  matured 
at  a  proper  temperature  in  kilns.  In  addition  to  these  process¬ 
es,  there  are  supplementing  operations  such  as  molding,  model¬ 
ing,  pressing  and  glazing  that  complicate  the  making  of  terra 
cotta  and  put  it  into  a  different  class  than  other  clay  ware. 


The  methods  of  manufacture  hitherto  employed  by  the 
Northwestern  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  are  very  much  like  those  in 
use  by  the  other  thirty  odd  manufacturers  of  this  material  in 
this  country.  However,  there  has  just  been  completed  an 
entire  new  modern  three  story  brick  and  concrete  structure 
of  75,000  sq.  feet  floor  space  that  incorporates  methods  en¬ 
tirely  new  and  heretofore  unknown  in  the  terra  cotta  indus¬ 
try.  The  wide  departures  in  fabrication  involve  chiefly  the 
drying  and  burning  operations  but  to  better  follow  and  under¬ 
stand  these  revolutionary  processes,  it  is  well  to  review  a 
little  the  general  methods  of  making,  hence,  we  will  trace 
the  ware  thru  the  various  steps  of  its  development. 

hirst,  it  is  necessary  to  make  construction  drawings,  which 
indicate  clearly  and  exactly  the  location  of  every  piece  of 
tei  ra  cotta  in  the  building.  Then,  a  full  sized  drawing  is 
made  for  every  different  type  of  piece.  These  drawings 
show  dimensions  that  are  made  with  a  shrinkage  scale  which 
takes  into  account  the  total  drying  and  burning  shrinkage 
of  the  terra  cotta.  A  large  force  of  forty  men  are  employed 
in  the  drafting  department  of  the  Northwestern  Terra  Cotta 
Co. 

MAKING  THE  PLASTER  MODELS 

1  he  working  drawings  are  sent  to  the  plaster  department 
where  a  model  is  made  again  using  a  shrinkage  rule.  All 
geometric  pieces  are  made  from  plaster  models,  whereas,  if 
any  ornament— not  geometric— is  called  for,  as  much  of  the 
model  as  possible  is  made  in  plaster  and  then  it  is  sent  to  the 
modeling  department  to  have  the  ornament  applied.  The  orna¬ 
ment  is  built  up  by  using  a  specially  prepared  smooth  modeling 
clay  or  some  other  modeling  preparation.  Ten  to  twelve 
artists  are  employed  to  do  the  modeling  which  closely  re- 


This  Picture  Which  Was  Taken  from  the  Top  of  the  Structure  Housing  the  Grinding  and  Screening  Machinery,  Shows  Only  Part 
of  the  Entire  Plant  of  the  Northwestern  Terra  Cotta  Co.  The  New  Building  is  Shown  in  the  Center  and  the  Old  Structure  May 
Be  Seen  to  the  Rear  of  the  Periodic  Kilns  on  the  Right.  The  Buildings  in  the  Foreground  are  Storage  Sheds. 
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sembles  sculpturing  in  nature.  Very  often  at  this  stage  the 
architect  steps  in  to  see  the  model  or  requests  a  photograph  of 
same  before  the  piece,  along  with  the  regular  geometric  pieces 
is  sent  to  the  molding  department  and  a  mold  made  from  it. 

Where  the  same  piece  repeats  a  number  of  times  in  the 


COMPOSITION  OF  TERRA  COTTA  BODY 

As  for  the  terra  cotta  piece  itself,  it  follows  the  ensuing 
procedure.  The  raw  clay  is  a  No.  2  fire  clay  shipped  into 
the  plant  from  Indiana.  It  is  unloaded  into  a  large  storage 
shed  from  where  it  is  reclaimed  by  belt  conveyors  and  car¬ 
ried  to  a  jaw  crusher  and  then  into  a  ring  pulverizer.  This 
machine  reduces  the  clay  to  a  size  of  approximately  sixteen 
mesh.  The  ground  clay  is  elevated  by  bucket  elevators  and 
thrown  upon  a  Newago  mechanical  screen.  The  screened 
material  passes  into  bins  holding  about  one  day’s  run. 

Grog  made  by  grinding  defective  ware,  saggers,  broken 
stoneware,  and  so  forth,  in  dry  pans  is  also  a  part  of  the 
terra  cotta  body.  The  grog  which  forms  about  thirty-five 
per  cent,  of  the  body  is  elevated  into  bins  adjacent  to  the 
ground  clay  bins.  Altogether,  there  are  about  six  bins  con¬ 
taining  raw  clay  and  grog  which  furnish  clay  to  the  disc 
feeders  which  in  turn  permits  a  constant  supply  and  correct 
proportion  of  clay  and  grog  to  flow  into  a  screw  conveyor 
which  carries  the  clay  into  a  pug  mill. 

Another  'disc  feeder  is  used  to  feed  a  weighed  amount  of 
barium  carbonate  into  a  large  steel  cylinder  which  revolves 


Part  of  the  Department  Where  Plaster  of  Paris  Molds  Are 
Made,  of  Pieces  to  be  Wrought  in  Terra  Cotta.  The  Automatic 
Machine  for  Making  Molds  Which  is  Hardly  Distinct  is  Located 
in  the  Rear  Part  of  the  RoomT 


building,  a  number  of  molds  are  made  in  order  to  facilitate 
manufacture.  To  speed  up  the  making  of  molds  a  metallic 
template  is  made  of  the  profile  of  the  model  and  this  placed 
in  a  machine  which  works  in  a  manner  like  a  shaper  such  as 
is  employed  in  machine  shops.  The  raw  mix  of  plaster  of 
paris  is  poured  upon  the  paper  covered  wooden  boxing  which 
serves  to  keep  the  model  hollow,  thus  saving  weight  and 
plaster.  This  is  located  on  the  bed  of  the  machine  and  the 
template  is  moved  back  and  forth,  more  plaster  added  and  the 
process  kept  up  until  the  plaster  takes  the  shape  of  the  full 
aperture  of  the  template.  These  models  are  then  permitted 
to  dry  and  molds  made  of  the  model  by  pouring  plaster  over 


A  Corner  in  the  Modeling  Room  Where  Artists  Are  Employed 
to  Build  Up  Models  of  Complicated  Ornamental  Designs. 

it  after  coating  the  model  with  a  solution  made  usually  of 
soap  and  oil  to  prevent  sticking.  The  molds  are  usually  made 
in  five  pieces,  the  face  or  exposed  surface,  two  ends  and  two 
sides.  The  mold  after  being  made  is  dried  and  then  sent  to 
the  pressing  department. 


constantly,  resembling  a  ball  mill  in  action  and  to  which  a 
constant  quantity  of  water  is  added.  The  mixture  of  barium 
carbonate  and  water  is  discharged  uniformally  and  continu¬ 
ously  into  the  pug  mill.  There  is  also  added  thru  another 
pipe  with  regulated  feed,  a  constant  supply  of  barium  hy- ' 
drate  solution.  The  pugging  water  is  also  added  at  a  regulated 
quantity.  The  barium  compounds  are  added  to  neutralize  the 
action  of  any  soluble  salts  that  might  be  present  in  the  clay. 
Soluble  salts  in  the  clay  often  cause  the  glaze  to  peel  from 
the  ware,  either  before  or  after  firing,  or  if  soft  slips  or 
sprays  of  grey  and  buff  colors  are  used,  the  soluble  salts  may 
appear  as  a  green  scum  after  the  material  has  come  from  the 
kiln. 

FORMATION  OF  TERRA  COTTA  PIECE 

The  clay  from  the  pug  mill  is  passed  into  two  taper  mills 
cut  into  cubes  and  conveyed  by  belt  to  an  industrial  railroad 
car  where  it  is  loaded  into  boxes  of  one-ton  capacity  each. 
These  boxes  are  open  on  the  top  and  bottom  and  are  placed 
upon  platforms.  The  clay  is  transferred  in  this  manner  to 
the  clay  storage  or  to  the  factory  direct  and  delivered  to  the 
various  benches  in  the  pressing  room.  Here  the  box  is  removed 
and  the  large  clay  cube  resting  upon  the  platform  is  in  the 
proper  shape  for  pressing  into  terra  cotta  molds. 

In  the  pressing  room  the  plaster  molds  are  filled  with  a 
specially  prepared  clay  of  about  one  and  one-quarter  inches 


Clay  Feeders  and  Pug  Mill  in  Clay  Preparation  Department. 
The  Large  Cylinder  in  the  Left  Center  is  Feeding  Barium  Car¬ 
bonate  Solution  to  the  Pug  Mill. 
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thick  and  cross  partitions  are  placed  in  the  pieces  as  a  re¬ 
inforcement  in  drying,  handling  and  burning,  also  to  make  the 
pieces  of  stronger  structure.  The  clay  remains  in  the  mold 
for  only  a  few  moments  and  is  then  placed  upon  pallets, 
the  mold  presses  removed,  and  permitted  to  stand  in  the 
room  over  night.  It  has  then  stiffened  sufficiently  to  support 
its  own  weight  without  crushing  or  bending  out  of  shape. 
The  surface  is  finished  by  hand.  By  this  is  meant  that  the 
seams  from  the  molds  are  taken  off  and  the  whole  face  of 
the  piece  is  gone  over  with  a  metal,  rubber  or  leather  tool, 
and  somtimes  with  a  brush  and  water. 

The  pieces  of  terra  cotta  which  rest  upon  wooden  pallets  are 
transported  after  they  are  finished  to  the  drying  rooms.  Jack- 
lift  trucks  serve  as  the  conveyance  for  the  pallets  which  are 
stacked  high  and  compact  as  will  be  noted  by  referring  to 
one  of  the  accompanying  photographs. 

TWO  METHODS  OF  DRYING  WARE 

Two  methods  of  drying  the  terra  cotta  are  in  vogue  at  this 
plant,.  In  the  old  plant  there  are  six  drying  rooms.  The  ware 
is  dried  by  passing  air  over  steam  coils  and  then  into  the 


A  Small  Section  of  the  Glazing  Department  Where  the  Ceramic 
Finish  is  Applied  by  Means  of  Mechanical  Spraying  Machinery. 


room.  This  air  is  recirculated  back  to  the  fan  and  then  to 
the  room,  maintaining  in  the  meantime  practically  a  constant 
temperature  from  start  to  finish  of  the  drying  period.  Under 
this  system  of  drying  the  ware  requires  from  36  to  40  hours  of 
this  treatment  before  being  ready  for  the  kiln. 

The  new  method  of  drying  is  a  wide  departure  from  methods 
used  heretofore  and  is  one  of  the  features  of  the  new  plant. 
The  Carrier  system  of  humidity  drying  has  been  installed. 
This  system  provides  for  a  high  humidity  at  a  comparatively 
low  temperature  for  the  initial  period  of  three  to  four  hours. 
Then  the  humidity  is  lowered  and  the  temperature  increased 
gradually  thruout  the  rest  of  the  drying  interval.  Both  the 
humidity  and  temperature  are  controlled  automatically  by 
diaphragm  valves,  hydrostats  and  thermostats.  These  con¬ 
ditions  are  regulated  within  a  few  degrees  plus  or  minus  from 
a  predetermined  point.  The  drying  for  the  average  size 
material  is  completed  in  fifteen  to  eighteen  hours  which  is  a 
considerable  reduction  in  time  over  the  old  methods.  The 


waste  heat  from  the  tunnel  kiln  will  later  be  used  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  drying. 

The  drying  boxes  measure  about  34x24x8  feet  in  size  and 
the  material  is  stacked  into  them  on  pallets  to  a  height  of 
six  feet,  six  inches.  Each  box  holds  approximately  twenty 


_  The  Men  in  This  Department  are  Employed  as  Pressers  and 
Execute  the  Terra  Cotta  Pieces  in  the  Plaster  Molds  Furnished 
by  the  Mold  Department. 


tons  by  wet  weight  of  ware.  The  dryers  are  located  directly 
above  the  kiln  and  have  thereby  the  additional  advantage  of 
the  large  per  cent,  of  radiated  heat  from  the  kiln.  Special 
doors  fit  snugly  on  the  openings  of  the  drying  rooms.  These 
doors  are  one-piece  doors  operated  by  means  of  a  carrying  and 
operating  device  which  lifts  the  door  from  the  point  of  its 
support  and  places  it  in  a  position  so  that  it  may  run  on  a 
track  the  full  length  of  the  dryer.  When  the  door  is  in  place 
its  entire  weight  rests  against  the  sides,  top  and  bottom  of  the 
opening  thus  insuring  a  tight  door.  This  is  a  necessary  feature 
of  the  humidity  system  of  drying. 

The  outside  walls  of  the  dryer  are  well  insulated.  The 
construction  consists  of  a  thirteen-inch  brick  wall,  one-inch 
air  space,  four-inch  hollow  tile  and  one-inch  of  cement  plaster. 
All  interior  walls  of  the  drying  rooms  are  impregnated  with  a 
water  proofing  compound  to  prevent  absorption  of  water  which 


Fitting  and  Assembly  Department  Where  Terra  Cotta  Pieces 
Are  Finished  and  Marked  According  to  Drawings.  Preparatory 
to  Being  Shipped  to  Job. 


the  air  contains  due  to  the  high  humidity  at  the  start  of  the 
drying  period.  Also,  a  special  type  of  electric  lamp  is  used  in 
the  drying  room— one  that  will  not  be  affected  by  the  high 
moisture  content  of  the  room. 

The  circulation  in  the  room  is  provided  for  by  the  Car- 
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Front  View  of  the  Dressier  Car  Tunnel  Kiln. 


Tunnel  Kiln  Showing  Car  Loaded  with  Terra  Cotta. 


Hygrostats,  Thermostats,  Fans  and  Other  Equipment  Which 
Automatically  Control  the  Humidity  and  Temperature  Conditions. 

ricr  ejector  system.  This  consists  partly  of  a  series  of  nozzles 
located  along  the  top  of  the  dryer  openings  out  of  which  air 
is  forced  at  a  high  velocity.  The  air  travels  along  the  top  of 
the  room  and  strikes  the  rear  wall  and  then  returns  along 
the  lower  half  of  the  room.  A  space  of  about  two  feet  is 
left  between  the  ware  and  the  front  and  rear  walls.  The 
air  in  circulating  back  from  the  rear  to  the  front  wall  has  a 
considerable  portion  picked  up  by  the  ejector  effect  and  hence 
is  recirculated  thru  the  room.  The  excess  is  picked  up  by  a 
fan  and  recirculated. 

From  the  drying  room  the  ware  is  trucked  out  and  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  spraying  room  and  there  placed  on  carts  and 
the  particular  ceramic  finish  which  the  order  calls  for,  is 
sprayed  on  by  means  of  atomizers.  Air  is  supplied  by  com¬ 
pressors,  piped  to  the  spraying  department  from  storage  tanks 
and  led  to  the  atomizers  thru  a  flexible  hose.  From  thirty- 
five  to  forty  pounds  of  pressure  is  used.  Polychrome  colors 
are  usually  put  on  the  ware  by  means  of  a  brush. 

Before  spraying  the  ware  all  of  the  dust  must  be  removed 
from  the  pieces,  as  it  will  interfere  with  the  proper  adhesion 
of  the  slip  or  engobe.  Also,  all  defects  are  repaired  before 
the  slip  of  glaze  is  applied. 

From  the  spraying  rooms  the  ware  goes  to  the  kilns  to  be 
burned.  In  the  old  factory,  thirty-five,  muffle,  periodic  kilns 
are  used  for  burning.  In  the  periodic  kilns  it  requires  about 
eleven  days  for  a  complete  turn  over,  that  is  including 
setting,  firing,  cooling  and  removing  the  ware.  However,  it 
is  expected  that  the  time  will  be  reduced  considerably. 

The  reduction  in  the  firing  period  will  be  accomplished  by 


Drying  Room  Showing  Terra  Cotta  Stacked  Up  for  Drying.  The 
Ejector  Nozzles  are  Located  on  Upper  Right  Hand  Wall. 

the  use  of  a  Dressier  car  tunnel  continuous  kiln.  The 
installation  of  this  kiln  is  another  revolutionary  feature  of 
the  plant.  So  far  as  we  know  this  is  the  first  instance 
of  an  attempt  being  made  to  burn  terra  cotta  in  a  car  tunnel 
continuous  kiln.  The  kiln  is  320  feet  long  and  its  cars  are 
six  feet  long.  The  cross-sectional  space  occupied  by  the 
ware  measures  practically  four  feet  six  inches  square.  1  he 
kiln  is  equipped  to  be  fired  with  oil  by  means  of  water  cooled 
burners  three  on  each  side.  A  forty-five  minute  pushing 
interval  for  the  car^will  be  instituted. 

The  terra  cotta  will  be  stacked  material  on  material  on  the 
cars  and  in  some  instances  a  bearing  will  be  constructed.  The 
tunnel  kiln  is  similar  in  construction  to  the  regular  Dressier 
kiln  with  the  exception  that  vents  will  be  provided  in  the 
crown  which  will  permit  the  escape  of  steam,  sulphur  gases 
and  other  gases  that  are  given  off. 

It  is  anticipated  that  a  daily  capacity  of  35  to  40  tons, 
burned  weight,  of  ware  will  be  possible  with  this  kiln.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  it  is  hoped  to  reduce  the  burning  period  to  three  days. 

From  the  kilns  the  ware  goes  to  the  fitting  department  where 
it  is  laid  out  and  inspected.  The  terra  cotta  is  spread  out 
just  as  it  is  to  be  set  in  the  building.  Where  rough  edges 
are  noted,  they  are  chipped  off  or  ground  on  a  rubbing  bed 
so  that  a  better  fit  is  obtained.  Each  piece  is  placed  on  this 
large  rotary  iron  disc  which  is  fed  with  sand  and  water  where 
the  joints  are  ground  and  rubbed  so  as  to  produce  a  smooth, 
straight  surface  to  facilitate  setting  at  the  building  and  to 
give  a  more  pleasing  architectural  effect.  From  the  fitting  de- 
parment  the  ware  is  shipped  to  the  job. 


CONTRIBUTING  a  SERVICE 

f 

to  the  CLAY  INDUSTRY 

How  An  Organization  Fills  a  Gap  Outside  of  the  Scope  of  the  Nat¬ 
ional  Clay  Associations  to  the  Especial  Interest  of  the  Clay  Industry 


nASING  ITS  REASON  for  its  inception  on  the  theory 
that  there  are  some  subjects  that  should  be  attended  to 
ot  common  interest  to  the  various  branches  of  the  clay  in¬ 
dustry,  but  which  are  not  specifically  within  the  province 
of  the  American  Face  Brick  Association,  the  Common 
Brick  Manufacturers’  Association,  and  the  Hollow  Building 
Tile  Association,  the  Permanent  Building  Bureau  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  the  early  spring  of  1919  to  carry  on  work  of 
this  nature.  There  have  been  many  opportunities  presented 
to  do  something  that  would  be  of  great  value  to  the  indus¬ 
try  which  could  be  worked  out  more  economically  by  the 
Permanent  Building  Bureau,  and  with  less  conflict  than 
could  be  done  by  any  one  of  the  three  associations  acting 
singly.  However,  in  every  case  the  hearty  cooperation  and 
support  of  the  three  associations  has  been  given.  In  fact, 
the  above  named  organizations  have  contributed  a  joint  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $10,000  to  be  spent  during  the  year  1920-21 
in  consultation  with  their  respective  secretaries,  on  certain 
lines  of  endeavor  which  bear  great  importance  to  the  com¬ 
mon  interests  of  the  clay  industry. 

development  of  association  advertising 

In  the  first  annual  report,  which  was  recently  issued  by 
the  Permanent  Building  Bureau,  whose  headquarters  are 
located  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  Chicago, 
the  origin,  purpose  and  plan  of  the  Permanent  Building 
Bureau  is  given  as  follows: 

“For  many  years  there  was  a  widespread  feeling  in  the 
clay  products  industry  that  its  products  should  be  used 
more  extensively  in  the  smaller  cities  and  towns,  so  largely 
built  of  frame  construction,  because  of  the  belief  that  such 
construction  was  much  the  cheaper,  but  no  one  seemed  to 
know  just  where  to  pick  up  the  thread  that  would  lead  to 
that  great  potential  market,  and  not  until  1916  were  any 
really  definite  steps  taken. 

“In  the  fall  of  that  year  a  number  of  the  larger  producers 
of  face  brick  were  approached  in  the  matter  of  supporting, 
thru  advertising,  a  department,  detailing  the  use  of  their 
product,  in  “The  American  Carpenter  and  Builder,”  a 
monthly  building  paper  going  to  more  than  50,000  carpenter- 
contractors  and  lumber  dealers  in  13,000  of  these  smaller 
frame  built  cities  and  towns  thruout  the  United  States. 

“The  manufacturers  so  approached  agreed  to  support  the 
movement,  largely  because  they  realized  that  something 
should  be  done  to  encourage  this  small  town  market,  but 
they  had  no  idea  that  it  would  prove  to  be  the  thread  lead¬ 
ing  to  a  country-wide  organization  of  the  clay  products 
industry,  thru  associations  representing  its  various  branches, 
in  a  way  that  would  make  this  great  market  an  actual  mar¬ 
ket.  instead  of  a  theoretical  market,  as  it  always  had  been. 

BRINGS  ABOUT  PROMOTIONAL  CAMPAIGN 

“So  overwhelmed  were  these  manufacturers  with  the  cor¬ 
respondence  from  the  readers  of  this  hitherto  frame  build¬ 
ing  paper,  eagerly  seeking  knowledge  of  the  value,  use  and 
price  of  face  brick,  that  it  was  immediately  apparent  that 
the  key  had  been  found  which  would  open  the  door  to  the 
great  market,  and  very  soon  thereafter  a  number  of  these 


manufacturers  proposed  that  the  American  Face  Brick  As¬ 
sociation,  which  up  to  that  time  had  not  concerned  itself 
with  the  market  extension,  undertake  a  broad,  compre¬ 
hensive  educational  and  advertising  campaign  that  would 
carry  the  true  story  of  face  brick  (its  many  decided  advan¬ 
tages,  economies,  comforts  and  beauties)  to  the  four  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  country — the  result  of  which  is  now  history, 
namely,  the  splendid  advertising  campaign  being  carried  on 
by  the  American  Face  Brick  Association. 

“Shortly  after  the  ‘American  Carpenter  and  Builder’  had 
instituted  the  department  devoted  to  face  brick,  a  similar 
department  was  created  in  the  interest  of  hollow  tile  and 
was  liberally  supported  by  the  manufacturers  of  that  ma¬ 
terial,  resulting  in  such  unusual  interest  in  their  product 
on  the  part  of  the  readers  that  the  more  progressive  man¬ 
ufacturers  planned  an  early  reorganization  of  their  associa¬ 
tion,  which  had  not  prospered  as  originally  conducted,  the 
result  being  the  present  Hollow  Building  Tile  Association, 
now  so  efficiently  functioning  in  the  interests  of  that  ma¬ 
terial. 

“Following  the  organization  of  the  American  Face  Brick 
Association  and  the  Hollow  Building  Tile  Association  in 
the  matter  of  market  extension  it  was  but  natural  that  the 
remaining  branch  of  the  industry  should  take  up  a  similar 
activity.  The  Common  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association 
was  organized  by  the  larger  producers  of  common  brick, 
to  look  after  their  interests  along  the  same  lines. 

NEED  FOR  COORDINATION  EXISTS 

“From  that  simple  sowing  in  the  fall  of  1916,  the  clay 
products  industry  has  now  three  well  developed  associations 
efficiently  serving  its  respective  branches  in  the  matter  of 
extended  markets  for  their  specific  materials. 

“So  engrossed  with  the  affairs  of  their  individual  associa¬ 
tions  were  the  manufacturers  of  face  brick,  common  brick 

and  hollow  tile,  that  no  serious  attention  was  given  to  the 

♦-  , 

matter  of  a  coordination  of  their  common  interests  along 
lines  which  would  foster,  protect  and  preserve  the  identity 
of  the  clay  products  industry  as  a  whole. 

“It  was  upon  this  premise  that  our  activity  was  based. 

“The  clay  products  industry  (unlike  the  cement  industry, 
whose  product  is  of  such  a  nature  that  a  mighty  caisson 
or  a  simple  ‘hog-wallow’  can  be  made  out  of  the  same  sack) 
is  primarily  an  intra-competitive  industry;  yet  it  has  many 
common  problems  which  vitally  concern  all  of  its  branches, 
and  they  must  be  protected  if  the  industry,  as  such,  is  to 
be  maintained  and  a  ‘house  divided  against  itself’  condition 
forestalled, 

“The  plan  of  the  Permanent  Building  Bureau,  embracing 
not  only  the  common  interests  of  the  clay  products  indus¬ 
try  as  a  whole,  but  further  bringing  to  its  support  the  finan¬ 
cial  cooperation  of  manufacturers  of  kindred  building  ma¬ 
terials  whose  products  are  just  as  necessary  to  the  com¬ 
pleted  structure,  as  face  brick,  common  brick  and  hollow 
building  tile,  was  presented  to  some  ten  of  the  leading  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  clay  products  and  their  support  sought  until 
such  time  as  the  associations  themselves  might  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  support  the  effort. 
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“That  the  plan  was  basically  sound  is  best  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  these  manufacturers  pledged  their  support, 
which,  coupled  with  the  generous  help  of  eight  progressive 
clayworking  machinery  concerns  enabled  us  to  undertake 
the  work  in  question,  and  we  soon  were  in  a  position  to  go 
to  the  industry  at  large  with  a  record  of  results  which  made 
possible  the  splendid  cooperation  we  have  had.” 

PLACES  COPY  IN  TRADE  PAPER 

One  of  the  activities  undertaken  by  the  Permanent  Build¬ 
ing  Bureau  has  been  to  supply  material  to  the  “American 
Buildel-,”  which  has  been  primarily  a  frame  building  paper 
for  carpenter-contractors  and  lumber  dealers,  and  which 
was  formerly  known  as  the  “American  Carpenter  and 
Builder.”  An  average  of  at  least  ten  pages  of  editorial  mat¬ 
ter  has  been  contributed  each  issue,  making  a  distribution 
of  more  than  five  million  pages  in  the  interest  of  brick  and 
hollow  tile. 

An  advertisement  showing  a  picture  of  an  attractive  brick 
and  hollow  tile  bungalow  was  run  in  practically  every 
issue  in  the  “American  Builder”  for  a  year,  and  a  total  of 
more  than  six  th6usands  requests  has  been  received  for  the 
free  folder  of  the  floor  plans  which  have  been  offered.  In 
answering  every  inquiry  asking  for  the  folder,  a  strong  let¬ 
ter  was  written  urging  permanent  fire  resistive  construction. 

Another  service  which  undoubtedly  is  far-reaching  is  the 
contribution  of  photos  of  floor  plans  together  with  write¬ 
ups  of  brick  and  hollow  tile  homes  to  syndicated  news¬ 
papers.  Over  five  million  readers  have  been  reached  in  this 
manner.  Stories  of  this  kind  are  run  each  week  in  the  lead¬ 
ing  papers  in  all  towns  where  there  are  clay  products  plants 
supporting  the  Permanent  Building  Bureau. 

TO  BRING  ABOUT  BETTER  UNDERSTANDING 

Considerable  effort  is  being  made  by  the  Permanent  Build¬ 
ing  Bureau  to  bring  about  a  better  understanding  between 
the  men  who  make  and  the  men  who  lay  clay  products. 
The  attitude  of  ignoring  the  bricklayer  and  having  less  to 
do  with  him  on  the  part  of  the  clay  manufacturer  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  give  way  to  common  sense,  and  a  realization  that 
the  bricklayer  is  the  vital  link  in  the  chain  in  the  wider  use 
of  brick  and  hollow  tile.  The  Permanent  Building  Bureau 
has  had  extended  conferences  with  the  officials  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Bricklayers’  Union  with  the  result  that  many  co¬ 
operative  features  have  been  planned.  Monthly  articles 
will  be  furnished  by  the  Permanent  Building  Bureau  on  the 
value  and  use  of  clay  products  for  the  ninety  thousand 
reader-members  of  the  “Mason,  Bricklayer  and  Plasterer,” 
the  official  organ  of  the  international  union.  It  is  also  the 
intention  to  review  the  extensive  advertising  campaign  car¬ 
ried  on  by  the  three  clay  associations,  and  an  effort  will 
be  made  to  keep  the  bricklayer  not  only  interested  in  what 
is  being  done,,  but  thoroly  alive  to  a  sense  of  duty  on  his 
part  in  this  work,  which  means  as  much  to  him  as  to  the 
manufacturers  themselves. 

MEET  WITH  UNION  MEN 

The  International  Bricklayers’  Union  is  divided  into 
twenty-six  conferences  which  meet  once  a  year.  They 
are  made  up  of  delegates  from  all  of  the  local  unions  thruout 
their  respective  states.  C.  L.  Rorick,  manager  of  the  Per¬ 
manent  Building  Bureau,  has  arranged  to  attend  the  state 
conference  and  tell  the  delegates  just  what  is  being  done 
by  the  three  national  clay  products  associations  to  stimu¬ 
late  a  greater  use  of  brick  and  hollow  tile.  Mr.  Rorick 
reports  that  these  meetings  have  been  very  enthusiastic 
and  encouraging,  and  that  at  one  of  the  meetings  held  in 
New  Jersey  the  question  of  the  need  of  more  mason- 
contractors  was  fully  discussed,  and  there  was  much  inter¬ 
est  evidenced  in  the  subject.  The  following  paragraphs 
concerning  one  of  these  meetings,  quoted  from  the  Perma¬ 
nent  Building  Bureau  report,  will  interest  manufacturers: 


“One  of  the  delegates  raised  the  question  of  the  brick 
and  tile  manufacturer  ‘profiteering.’  This  was  met  by  a 
storm  of  protest  and  some  of  the  things  that  crowd  said 
would  have  warmed  the  hearts  of  the  manufacturers.  Here 
is  what  one  delegate  said:  ‘You  have  no  more  business  to 
make  such  a  charge  than  the  public  has  to  say  that  we  are 
robbers.  You  don’t  know  what  it  is  now  costing  the  manu¬ 
facturers  to  make  brick  and  tile,  any  more  than  the  public 
knows  that  because  they  build  of  frame  we  don  t  work  but 
an  average  of  145  days  a  year  and  have  to  live  365,  and 
therefore,  are  robbers.  A  manufacturer  had  me  on  his  plant 
last  week  and  showed  me  what  it  was  costing  him  to  make 
brick  and  hollow  tile  today,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  they 
are  not  making  any  more  money  than  they  did  under  old 
conditions.’ 

“Another  said:  ‘For  my  part,  I  am  glad  the  manufac¬ 
turer  is  at  last  getting  a  decent  price  for  his  stuff.  It’s  time 
he  did.  There  is  not  a  man  in  this  room  who  has  not  seen 
common  brick  sold  in  New  York  at  less  than  $5.00  per 
thousand.  How  did  they  do  it?  By  working  women  and 
children  in  the  brick  yards,  and  as  a  result  of  this  kind  of 
thing,  thruout  the  states  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  we 
have  nine  million  illiterate  people.  It’s  time  that  manufac¬ 
turers  got  enough  for  their  stuff  so  they  can  pay  the  labor¬ 
ing  man  a  decent  wage  and  let  his  wife  stay  at  home  and 
keep  his  children  in  school.’  ” 

BRICKLAYERS  TO  ADVERTISE  CLAY  PRODUCTS 

Of  particular  interest  to  the  clay  manufacturer  are  the 
plans  of  the  International  Bricklayers’  Union  to  spend  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars  for  advertising.  The  plan  is  to 
spend  this  sum  in  two  years  and  charge  a  “nickel”  a  week 
per  member.  Mr.  Rorick  states  that  the  scheme  has  been 
favorably  received  and  every  indication  points  to  the  early 
completion  of  the  plans.  While  a  major  part  of  the  copy 
to  be  used  by  the  Bricklayers’  Union  will  be  to  educate  the 
public  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  problems  and  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  Bricklayers’  Union  there  will  also  be  coupled 
with  this  appeal  a  suggestion  to  the  public  to  write  for  the 
plan  books  and  literature  covering  the  many  decided  advan¬ 
tages,  economies  and  comforts  of  brick  and  hollow  tile 
construction  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  three  clay 
associations. 

These  undertakings  cover  only  part  of  the  activities  of  the 
Permanent  Building  Bureau  which  is  doing  valuable  work 
for  the  clay  industry  and  whose  opportunities  to  advance  the 
interests  of  the  clay  products  industry  are  unlimited. 

£  Z*  Z* 

Clay  Plants  to  Buy  Coal  Mine 

The  Permanent  Building  Society,  an  organization  made  up  of 
the  principal  clay  products  manufacturers  of  Iowa,  may  be  the 
first  Organization  to  actually  become  the  owner  of  a  coal 
mine  to  supply  its  members  with  coal.  The  society  has  been 
investigating  and  now  has  tentative  plans  under  way  for  the 
purchase  of  a  mine  in  the  fourth  vein  district  of  Indiana. 

It  is  estimated  that  at  the  present  time  the  clay  producers 
of  Iowa  are  paying  $1,000,000  in  profits  to  the  coal  interests 
of  the  state.  With  the  ownership  of  a  mine  sufficient  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  Iowa  plants  a  great  deal  of  this  profit  could  be 
retained.  Those  who  are  taking  the  lead  in  the  project  esti¬ 
mate  that  the  plants  of  the  state  could  use  from  160,000  to 
250,000  tons  a  year. 

There  is  little  question  about  the  desirability  or  the  efficiency 
of  the  plan,  the  principal  question  now  being  of  the  financial 
arrangements  during  a  time  when  money  is  so  tight. 

Zt  Z*  Z t 

‘‘Do  not  squander  time,  for  that’s  the  stuff  that  life  is  made 

of.” — Benjamin  Franklin. 


BRITISH  GOVERNMENT  HOUSING  PLANS 


'T'HERE  ARE  many  points  of  interest  to  American 
-*■  readers  in  the  British  government’s  huge  [housing 
scheme.  Up  to  the  week  ending  May  22,  plans  had  been 
approved  by  the  Ministry  of  Health  for  no  less  than  184,000 
houses.  These  approvals  involve  3,700  separate  schemes, 
covering  48,000  acres  of  land.  Tenders  had  been  approved 
for  102,000  houses,  and  the  chief  architect  of  the  Ministry, 
Raymond  Unwin,  estimated  that  between  30,000  and 
40, -000  houses  were  then  under  way.  None  of  these  figures 
include  houses  being  built  by  private  owners  or  speculative 
builders,  but  only  those  included  in  municipal  housing  proj¬ 
ects.  By  “house”  is  meant  not  necessarily  a  detached  single¬ 


charges  the  cities  will  credit  the  rents  and  the  proceeds  of 
the  one-penny  tax.  Whatever  loss  is  shown  will  be  paid  by 
the  government. 

The  government  does  not  lend  money  to  the  larger  com¬ 
munities  for  building  operations,  but  since  it  has  guaranteed 
to  pay  the  losses,  the  bonds  virtually  are  guaranteed  and 
the  large  cities  have  had  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  hous¬ 
ing  bonds-  bearing  6  per  cent,  interest.  The  smaller  com¬ 
munities  will  be  permitted  to  borrow  from  the  government. 

In  addition  to  this  scheme,  outright  grants  are  made 
to  individual  owners  and  to  speculative  bunders  who  put 
up  houses  having  1,400  square  feet  of  floor  space  or  less. 


Example  of  Brick  and  Stone  Houses  Constructed  in  England  Under  the  British  Housing  Scheme. 


family  dwelling,  but  the  apartment  for  one  family,  and  a 
four-family  building,  therefore,  would  be  rated  in  the  above 
figures  as  four  houses. 

The  scheme  is  a  state  financing  plan  that  goes  far  beyond 
what  has  hitherto  been  considered  the  province  of  govern¬ 
ment  either  in  Europe,  or  in  America;  and,  lastly,  the 
government  deems  the  housing  situation  so  urgent  that  it 
is  curtailing  unnecessary  interfering  construction. 

HOW  MONEY  FROM  GOVERNMENT  IS  OBTAINED 

Cities  and  villages  in'  order  to  get  the  government’s 
subsidy  must  agree  for  sixty  years  to  raise  for  housing  one 
penny  in  the  pound  Sterling  of  taxable  value.  The  taxable 
value,  by  the  way,  is  not  the  market  value  of  the  property, 
but  the  annual  rental  thereof.  Against  the  annual  and  fixed 


NOTE:  This  item  is  prepared  from  the  article  “The  British  Gov- 
•  ernment’s  Huge  Housing  Scheme,”  which  was  written  by  E.  G. 
Mahren,  editor  of  “Engineering  News-Record,”  who  has  visited  Eng¬ 
land  and  obtained  this  information  first  hand.  The  item  appeared 
in  the  July  29  issue  of  “Engineering  News-Record.” 


These  grants,  which  are  in  cash,  varied  from  £130  to  £160 
per  house,  depending  on  size,  but  these  limiting  figures 
have  recently  been  increased  to  £230  and  £260  respec¬ 
tively.  In  other  words,  if  one  builds  a  modest  house,  the 
government  will  contribute  from  $1,150  to  $1,300  toward 
the  cost.  The  buildings,  like  those  in  the  municipal 
schemes,  must  be  of  permanent  construction  and  the  plans 
must  be  approved  by  the  Ministry  of  Health. 

An  additional  feature  of  the  housing  scheme  is  that 
“public  utility  societies,”  which  engage  in  building  and 
limit  their  profits  to  6  per  cent,  per  annum,  can  borrow 
75  per  cent,  of  their  capital  from  the  government  and 
in  addition  are  given  a  grant  of  50  per  cent,  of  their 
capital  charges  for  seven  years  and  30  per  cent,  for  the 
ensuing  forty-three  years. 

WILL  COST  GOVERNMENT  CONSIDERABLE  MONEY 

While  the  communities  are  coming  into  the  scheme;-,  in 
large  numbers,  the  individual,  whether  speculative  builder 
311 
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or  owner, ''is.  not.  He  fears  that  the  inevitable  drop  in 
values  will  more  than  wipe  out  the  government’s  subsidy. 
Building  costs  now  are  more  than  twice  what  they  were 
before  the  war. 

Obviously  the  government  is  likely  to  incur  a  heavy 
expenditure  under  the  plan.  Already  rentals  are  being 
fixed  which  show  a  heavy  annual  loss,  such  rentals  neces¬ 
sarily  being  based  on  those  of  nearly  pre-war  buildings. 
The  estimates  of  the  direct  grants  and  the  losses  run  into 
hundreds  of  millions  of  pounds,  and  the  financial  features 
have  been  widely  condemned.  Those  who  disapprove  them 
admit  generally  that  they  are  unable  to  suggest  any  better 
scheme.  It  is  admitted  that  the  housing  situation  is  very 
serious  and  that  the  government  must  take  it  in  hand. 
The  trouble  is  traceable  not  merely  to  discontinuance  of 
house  construction  during  the  war,  but  t©  the  cessation  of 
speculative  building  after  the  passage  of  a  law  in  1910, 
fathered  by  Lloyd  George,  taxing  away  the  “unearned  in¬ 
crement”  in  property  values.  Even  before  the  war  the 
government  had  been  lending  money  on  housing  schemes, 
but  had  not  granted  subsidies.  One  of  the  remedies  pro¬ 
posed  for  the  situation  is  the  repeal  of  the  act  of  1910,  but 
that  proposal  seems  to  find  little  favor  with  the  powers 
that  be. 

The  character  of  house  contemplated  by  the  authorities 
is  indicated  by  the  limitation  of  grants  to  houses  having 
1,400  square  feet  of  floor  area  or  less,  with  a  maximum 
of  two  living  rooms  (usually  a  combined  living  and  dining 
room  and  a  parlor)  and  four  bedrooms.  A  bathroom  and 
a  scullery,  or  small  kitchen,  are  always  included,  but  are 
not  counted  as  “rooms”  when,  say,  a  six-room  house  is 
referred  to. 


SOME  HOUSING  SCHEMES  RUN  ON  LARGE  SCALE 

The  average  price  of  the  tenders  to  date  I  was  not  able 
to  learn,  but  for  the  first  30,000  houses  was  £796.  These 
were  not  all  of  the  maximum  size;  in  fact,  they  are  more 
likely  to  be  of  the  one-Iiving-room-three-bedroom  type. 
These  figures  include  the  cost  of  the  building  and  the  neces¬ 
sary  land,  paving  and  sewers,  but -not  of  the  paying  utilities 
such  as  the  water,  gas  and  electric  mains.  In  general  it  is 
expected  that  the  cost  will  be  about  £1,000  per  house. 

Some  of  the  schemes,  notably  one  at  London  under  the 
London  County  Council,  run  into  tremendous  figures,  in¬ 
volving  the  building  of  whole  communities.  On  these  the 
contractors  will  use  considerable  materials  and  big  organiza¬ 
tions.  In  practically  all  cases,  on  both  large  and  small 
projects,  the  contractors  bid  unit  figures  which  are  used  as 
a  base  from  which  actual  cost  figures,  adjusted  to  the  rise 
and  fall  of  wages  and  material  prices,  are  computed.  In 
other  words,  the  contractor  does  not  carry  the  risk  incident 
to  rising  prices.  In  one  case,  a  large  operation,  the  con¬ 
tractors  were  asked  to  bid  their  total  profit,  that  profit,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  agreement,  to  be  a  fixed  sum. 

The  restrictive  power  reposed  in  the  Ministry  of  Health 

has  been  delegated  to  local  committees  made  up  of  city 

officials  and  of  men  familiar  with  business  and  building 

conditions  and  the  local  needs.  So  far,  the  restrictive 

power  has  been  invoked  against  such  proposed  work  as 

moving  picture  theaters,  and  the  building  and  alteration  of 

retail  stores. 

/  • 

The  work  actually  done  this  year  will  be  far  less  than 
either  the  government  or  the  communities  desire.  Trans¬ 
portation  and  labor  will  be  the  limiting  factors.  Materials 
are  short,  too,  but  they  can  be  supplied,  it  is  believed,  as 
rapidly  as  they  can  be  transported  and  put  into  the  jobs. 


<"  \ 

COMMITTEE  PLANS  PROGRAM  to  SOLVE  ROAD 
BUILDING  PROBLEM  of  the  COUNTRY 


TV"  EY  TO  THE  CONDITION  that  has  resulted  in  the 
breakdown  of  many  of  the  supposedly  permanent  roads  of 
the  country  has  been  found.  And  with  its  finding  comes 
the  hope  of  paving  brick  interests  and  other  road  material 
factors  that  the  solution  of  the  road  building  problem  of 
the  country  will  be  found.  The  solution  will  depend  largely 
upon  the  efforts  now  being  put  forth  by  the  Federal  High¬ 
way  Council,  which  is  conducting  an  exhaustive  investiga¬ 
tion  of  road  conditions.  To  carry  on  this  work  the  Coun¬ 
cil  is  receiving  the  support,  practically  unanimously,  of  the 
big  industries  and  public  spirited  individuals  in  financial 
aid. 

The  actual  work  of  investigating  the  road  conditions  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  special  committee,  recently  appointed  by  the 
Council.  This  committee  will  examine  and  report  on  spe¬ 
cial  road  conditions  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
It  will  show  where  roads  have  failed  and  where  they  have 
not  failed.  It  will  report  upon  the  influence  the  soil  in  sub¬ 
grades  has  contributed  to  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
roads. 

WILL  TRY  TO  MAKE  ROADS  PERMANENT 

In  a  word,  the  committee  will  attempt  to  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  road  drainage,  and  in  so  doing,  it  is  believed,  solve 
the  problem  of  making  roads  permanent. 

The  committee  includes  Charles  Upham,  state  highway 
engineer,  of  Delaware;  H.  S.  Shirley,  former  state  high-_ 
way  engineer  of  Delaware;  A.  G.  Goldbeck,  research  engi¬ 
neer  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Public  Roads;  Will  P. 


Blair,  vice  president,  the  National  Paving  Brick  Manufac¬ 
turers  Association. 

Acting  in  advisory  capacity  is  T.  Coleman  DuPont,  best 
known  in  this  connection  as  Delaware’s  road  benefactor, 
and  who  has  contributed  largely  from  his  own  resources 
to  road  construction  in  his  state.  General  DuPont  heads  a 
special  committee  that  heard  reports  on  findings  by  the 
Ohio  Good  Roads  Federation,  and  which  body  is  considered 
largely  responsible  for  starting  this  nation-wide  movement 
that  has  resulted  in  the  present  investigation. 

The  inquiry  finds  its  inception  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
American  Society  for  Municipal  Improvements  by  Will  P. 
Blair  at  its  meeting  in  New  Orleans  last  November.  In 
this  statement  was  shown  that  the  economic  value  of  all 
road  materials  is  dependent  upon  agencies  that  destroy  or 
injure  the  artificial  superstructure,  namely,  traffic  and  the 
behavior  from  natural  causes  of  the  underneath  soil  condi¬ 
tion.  It  was  shown  that  the  destruction  from  traffic,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  visible,  draws  the  greatest  attention  and  study. 
But  the  soil  conditions,  which  exert  a  far  greater  influence 
upon  the  durability  of  pavements  than  traffic  itself,  is  not 
understood. 

In  short  it  was  shown  that  the  most  expert,  in  whatever 
branch  of  road  construction  do  not  yet  know  how  to  deal 
with  this  problem  scientifically. 

TOO  LITTLE  ATTENTION  TO  SOIL  CONDITIONS 

Attention  of  the  Highway  Advisory  Board  of  Ohio  was 
directed  to  this  statement  by  D.  S.  Humphrey,  chairman 
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of  that  body,  and  also  to  members  of  the  Ohio  Good  Roads 
Federation.  Mr.  Humphrey  expressed  the  opinion  that  too 
much  attention  has  been  paid  to  other  elements  in  road 
construction,  and  too  little  to  soil  conditions  affecting 
roads.  The  move  for  definite  inquiry  was  emphasized  by  the 
fact  that  roads  had  begun  to  break  up. 

Frank  PJ.  Eno,  professor  of  municipal  engineering  at  Ohio 
State  University,  accordingly  was  employed  to  conduct  a 
study  of  soils  and  clay  to  ascertain  their  bearing  qualities, 
and  also  to  learn  the  effect  of  moisture  upon  this  bearing 
quality,  with  a  view  toward  determining  how  this  moisture 
can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  Association  also  sought 
to  tind  the  most  economical  treatment  for  drainage  so  that 
adequate  support  to  road  surfaces  might  be  obtained. 

Assisting  in  this  work,  the  State  Highways  Department 
employed  men  to  work  with  Professor  Eno  in  this  investi¬ 
gation. 

Revelations  made  by  Professor  Eno  were  astounding. 
Some  700  miles  of  roads  in  Ohio  were  covered.  The  pro¬ 
fessor  states  that  conditions  on  inter-county  and  state 
aid  roads  were  appalling.  Roads  that  six  or  eight  years 
ago  were  considered  capable  of  a  life  time  of  service  now 
are  practically  impassable,  except  at  a  constantly  increas¬ 
ing  cost  of  repair  and  reconstruction. 

In  his  report  Professor  Eno  shows  that  while  there  are 
many  contributing  causes  for  road  failures,  80  per  cent,  are 
due  to  water  in  the  sub  soil.  This  has  caused  displacement 
from  freezing  in  winter  and  unstability  in  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer. 

“We  have  spent  years  in  testing  brick,  concrete  and  as¬ 
phalt  in  order  to  make  good  roads,”  says  Professor  Eno. 
‘We  know  quite  definitely  what  these  materials  will  do 
under  specified  conditions.  But  we  know  practically  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  action  of  soil  and  water.  Until  we  do  know,  I 
am  satisfied  we  will  waste  the  people’s  money  in  road 
building.” 

The  Ohio  Good  Roads  Federation,  whose  members  are 
members  of  the  Federal  Highway  Council,  placed  this  and 
other  data  before  the  latter  body.  Thomas  H.  MacDonald, 
head  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  agreed  his  depart¬ 
ment  should  cooperate.  The  present  committee,  and  its  in¬ 
quiry  are  the  results. 

£  it  it 

New  Jersey  Clay  Men  to  Publish  Quarterly 

A  special  meeting  of  the  executive  commiitee  of  the  New 
Jersey  Clay  Workers’  Association  and  Eastern  Section  of 
the  American  Ceramic  Society  was  held  at  the  residence 
of  Charles  A.  Bloomfield,  Metuchen,  N.  J.,  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  August  14th. 

The  occasion  had  particular  significance  in  more  ways 
than  one.  It  marked  the  first  appearance  of  R.  H.  Minton 
at  a  society  meeting  since  his  return  from  Germany,  and 
that  he  was  given  a  warm  welcome  by  his  friends  and 
associates,  goes  without  saying.  And  it  marked  the  last 
appearance  of  a  specimen  of  choice  vintage  that  the  genial 
host,  Mr.  Bloomfield,  had  been  preserving  for  many  months 
to*  celebrate  the  successful  outcome  of  the  movement  for 
a  state  appropriation  of  $100,000  for  a  new  ceramic  school 
and  research  station  at  Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.  It  did  celebrate  and  did  commemorate  the  event; 
and  the  cork  was  retained  by  Professor  Brown  to  be  placed 
in  the  corner  stone  of  the  building  when  ground  is  broken 
for  erection. 

Matters  pertaining  to  the  new  school  were  discussed,  and 
the  site  is  now  arranged  for.  It  was  pointed  out  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Brown  that  State  Architect  Bent  would  soon  com¬ 
mence  work  on  the  plans  for  the  building,  which,  as  now 
outlined,  will  be  three  stories,  50x100  feet  in  size.  It  was 
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also  brought  out  that  Professor  Brown,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Minton,  and  Leslie  Brown,  of  Lenox,  Inc.,  Trenton, 
would  visit  the  state  ceramic  institutions  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  and  Urbana,  Ill.,  in  connection  with  the  trip  to  Chi¬ 
cago  for  the  summer  meeting  of  the  American  Ceramic 
Society.  It  iiad  been  planned  to  have  Architect  Bent  ac¬ 
company  the  party,  but  he  found  it  impossible  to  leave  at 
this  time. 

1  he  big  matter  up  for  discussion  was  that  covering  the 
publication  of  the  proceedings  of  the  association  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  past.  A  Publication  Committee  was  appointed 
at  a  recent  executive  meeting,  composed  of  Professor 
Brown,  Mr.  Minton,  Leslie  Brown,  Andrew  Faltz,  head  o' 
the  Lambertville  Pottery  Co.,  Lambertville,  N.  J.,  and 
LeRoy  W.  Allison,  eastern  editorial  representative,  Brick 
and  Clay  Rccofff?  This  committee  recently  held  a  meet¬ 
ing  at  Trenton,  and  a  report  of  the  progress  made  was 
.tendered  by  Professor  Brown  at  the  present  gathering. 

He  explained  that  it  had  been  decided  to  issue  a  quarterly 
publication,  utilizing  in  these  the  best  of  the  proceedings 
that  had  gone  before,  editing  the  vari6us  papers  as  might 
be  necessary.  This  quarterly,  it  is  expected,  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  December,  March,  June  and  September.  It  will 
be  a  journal  truly  representative  of  the  local  industry  and 
the  meetings  of  the  New  Jersey  Clay  Workers’  Associa¬ 
tion. 

The  proposition  as  expressed  met  with  the  approval  of 
those  in  attendance,  with  brief  word  of  “warning”  from 
Mr.  Bloomfield  that  care  should  be  taken  that  no  one  was 
slighted  in  the  presentation  of  the  papers  in  the  various 
issues  of  the  quarterly. 

Abel  Hansen,  chairman  of  the  association,  presided  at 
the  meeting.  Others  in  attendance  in  addition  to  those 
mentioned  above  were;  August  Staudt,  head  of  the  Perth 
Amboy  Tile  Works,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.;  Fred  A.  Whitaker, 
General  Ceramics  Co.,  Keasbey,  N.  J.;  C.  W.  Crane,  head 
of  the  Crossman  Co.,  South  Amboy,  N.  J.,  and  Charles 
T.  H.  Phillips,  president,  Sneyd  Enameled  Brick  Co., 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

£  £  St 

Columbus  Brick  Men  Meet 

The  weekly  meeting  of  the  Columbus  Clay  Club  was  held 
at  the  Chittenden  Hotel,  August  16th,  with  a  large  num¬ 
ber  present.  Traffic  conditions  took  up  the  greater  part  of 
the  discussion  and  it  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  that 
very  little  relief  has  been  afforded.  Cars  of  the  open-top 
variety  which  measure  less  than  36  inches  deep  are  avail¬ 
able  for  brick  shipments  and  some  of  that  class  of  equip¬ 
ment  is  being  used  for  the  movement  of  orders  which  have 
been  booked  for  months. 

£  st  st 

A.  C.  S.  to  Meet  in  Columbus  in  1921 

During  the  summer  meeting  of  the  American  Ceramic  So¬ 
ciety  an  announcement  was  made  to  the  effect  that  the  annual 
regular  winter  meeting  would  be  held  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  The 
Deshler  Hotel  has  been  selected  as  the  headquarters.  The 
days  selected  are  the  first  three  days  in  the  last  week  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1921. 

St  St 

“A  man  may,  if  he  knoivs  not  how  to  save  as  he  gets,  keep 
his  nose  all  his  life  to  the  grindstone.”— Benjamin  Franklin. 

£  e*  St 

Good  luck  will  help  a  man  over  the  ditch  if  he  jumps  hard. — 
Spurgeon. 


HUMIDITY  DRYING 

Explaining  How  Weather  May  be  Manufac¬ 
tured  by  the  Use  of  Certain  Physical  Laws , 
and  Employed  to  Dry  Various  Kinds  of  W are 

By  H.  B.  Matzen 

Engineer,  Carrier  Engineering  Corporation,  Ne<w  York,  N.  Y. 


npHE  TERM  “drying”  is  most  familiar  to  all  who  handle 
ceramic  products  of  any  form.  The  purpose  of  drying 
is  to  remove  or  eliminate  moisture  in  or  on  a  material,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  retain  the  form  of  the  material  without  in¬ 
jury. 

Let  us  consider  how  this  moisture  is  removed  or  eliminated 
and  just  what  medium  is  used  for  removing  it.  To  remove 
moisture  from  a  material,  there  must  be  some  absorbing 
medium.  The  medium  with  which  the  ceramic  engineer  is 
most  familiar  and  most  concerned,  is  air.  When  air  is 
dry,  it  has  the  property  of  holding  greater  quantities  of  moisture 
than  when  it  is  damp  or  wet  or  humid. 

WHAT  HUMIDITY  IS 

Air  has  the  property  of  holding  moisture,  which  we  will  call 
its  humidity.  We  express  this  in  grains  of  moisture  per  cubic 
foot.  When  air  at  a  particular  temperature  holds  all  the  moist¬ 
ure  it  can,  then  it  is  “saturated.”  When  air  at  a  particular  tem¬ 
perature  is  saturated,  we  say  it  has  100  per  cent,  relative  'humid¬ 
ity.  Therefore,  if  the  air  at  a  particular  temperature,  contains 
only  25  per  cent,  of  the  total  moisture  it  can  hold,  its  relative 
humidity  is  25  per  cent.  Air  at  25  per  cent,  relative  humidity 
is  relatively  dryer  than  that,  at  say  85  per  cent.,  and  we  say 
the  air  at  25  per  cent,  is  dry,  while  the  air  at  85  per  cent,  is 
damp  or  humid.  The  capacity  of  air  for  holding  moisture  de¬ 
pends  upon  its  temperature.  Air  at  high  temperature  has  the 
property  of  holding  more  moisture  by  weight  than  at  low  tem¬ 
peratures.  For  instance,  air  at  120  degrees  can  hold  34.8  grains 
of  moisture  per  cubic  foot,  before  it  becomes  saturated,  while 
at  70  degrees  it  can  hold  only  7.98  grains  per  cubic  foot  grains 
before  it  becomes  saturated.  To  illustrate  the  term  “relative  hu¬ 
midity,”  we  will  assume  air  at  120  degrees  containing  8.7  grains 
per  cubic  foot.  This  air  has  a  relative  humidity  of  (8.7  -f-  34.8) 
x  100  per  cent.  =  25  per  cent.  R.  H.,  while  the  air  at  70  degrees, 
containing  3.94  grains  per  cubic  foot,  will  have  a  relative  hu¬ 
midity  of  (3.94  -f-  7.98)  x  100  per  cent.  =  50  per  cent. 

ABSOLUTE  AND  RELATIVE  HUMIDITY 

My  purpose  so  far  has  simply  been  to  make  plain  the  term 
“humidity”  since  it  has  been  the  experience  of  the  writer  that 
this  term  is  not  understood  as  well  as  it  might  be  amongst 
engineers.  Let  me  also  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  I 
have  called  the  term  not  simply  “humidity”  but  “relative  humid¬ 
ity,”  since  it  is  a  relative  term  being  expressed  in  percentage. 
However,  we  also  use  the  term  “absolute  humidity,”  which  is 
expressed  as  grains  of  moisture  per  cubic  foot  at  a  particular 
temperature,  as  for  example,  the  absolute  humidity  of  air  at  120 
degrees  and  25  degrees  relative  humidity  is  8.7  grains  per  cubic 
foot. 

Suppose  we  take  a  quantity  of  wet  material  and  place  it  into 
an  air-tight  room  under  ordinary  atmospheric  conditions  as 
they  exist  for  example  in  the  winter  time  in  an  everyday  fac¬ 
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tory.  We  will  say  this  material  contains  about  25  per  cent, 
of  moisture  as  compared  with  its  dry  weight  and  that  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  air  surrounding  this  material  is  70  degrees,  and 
its  relative  humidity,  25  per  cent.  This  air  is  quite  hungry  for 
moisture  and  it  will  take  it  where  it  is  handiest  which  will  be 
from  the  surface  of  the  wet  material,  and  it  will  continue  tak¬ 
ing  it  until  it  reaches  the  point  where  it  cannot  take  any  more. 
During  this  process,  the  relative  humidity  of  the  air  has  in¬ 
creased,  due  to  two  factors ;  1st,  because  there  has  been  a 
transfer  of  moisture  from  the  material  to  the  air,  and  second, 
because  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air  has  been  de¬ 
creased  due  to  the  same  evaporation  of  moisture  from  the 
material.  However,  the  material,  upon  inspection,  will  be  found 
to  have  lost  its  moisture  mainly  from  the  surface,  and  to  still 
contain  considerable  moisture  in  the  interior. 

CIRCULATION  OF  AIR  INCREASES  EVAPORATION 

The  surface  evaporation  would  have  been  increased  if  the  air 
in  the  room  were  circulated.  The  more  rapid  the  circulation, 
the  more  rapid  the  evaporation,  since  the  more  intimate  the 
contact  between  the  air  and  the  material,  the  more  rapid  is  the 
transfer  of  moisture.  Hence,  we  see  that  air  circulation  en¬ 
hances  the  rapidity  with  which  the  moisture  is  removed  from 
the  material.  However,  let  us  note  what  effect  this  has  on  the 
material. 

In  a  dry  atmosphere,  with  rapid  air  circulation,  the  surface 
of  the  material  gives  up  its  moisture  very  rapidly,  but  the  ma¬ 
terial  immediately  below  the  surface,  if  there  is  any  thickness, 
does  not  give  up  its  moisture  so  rapidly,  and  we  find  that 
the  surface  of  the  material  checks  or  even  cracks  and  the  form 
of  the  material,  in  some  cases,  is  distorted,  due  to  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  internal  and  external  strains  of  the  material.  The 
outside  of  the  material  in  drying  shrinks,  but  the  inside,  still 
being  moist,  wants  to  retain  its  original  shape  and  the  sur¬ 
face,  being  the  weakest,  due  to  its  relatively  less  thickness,  lets 
go.  Suppose  this  same  material  had  been  surrounded  by  air 
in  this  room,  of  a  high  relative  humidity,  then  the  transfer  of 
moisture  from  the  surface  would  not  have  been  as  rapid.  On 
account  of  the  high  relative  humidity,  the  air  circulation  could 
be  quite  materially  increased  over  that  of  the  first  case  since 
with  every  passage  of  the  air  over  the  material,  a  relatively 
smaller  quantity  of  moisture  is  removed.  However,  since  the 
surface  does  not  dry  fast  and  shrink,  the  moisture  from  the 
interior  of  the  material  has  a  better  opportunity  to  feed  to  the 
surface  to  be  removed  and  we  find  that  the  material  dries 
more  uniformly  and  does  not  check  or  warp. 

TEMPERATURE  AND  HUMIDITY 

As  was  mentioned  in  the  first  part  of  this  paper,  the  higher  the 
temperature  of  the  air,  the  greater  is  its  capacity  for  holding 
moisture.  Therefore,  the  higher  the  temperature  the  drying 
can  be  carried  under,  consistent  with  the  materials  being  dried, 
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the  quicker  the  drying  can  be  accomplished.  However,  if  we 
were  simply  to  take  air  at  say  ordinary  atmospheric  condi¬ 
tions  and  heat  it,  by  means  of  say  steam  coils,  to  a  high  tem¬ 
perature,  we  would  greatly  decrease  its  relative  humidity. 
For  instance,  if  we  were  to  take  air  at  70  degrees  and  say  60 
degrees  relative  humidity,  and  simply  heat  the  air  to  120  de¬ 
grees,  the  relative  humidity  would  then  be  13  degrees.  If  we 
should  take  this  air  and  pass  it  over  the  material,  we  would 
find  that  the  air  in  passing  over  the  material,  would  be  cooled 
down  quite  considerably,  due  to  the  rapid  evaporation  of  moist¬ 
ure  from  the  material. 

This  rapid  evaporation  we  have  seen  not  only  removes  the 
moisture  from  the  surface  very  rapidly  and  forms  a  shell  pre¬ 
venting  the  moisture  from  the  interior  from  feeding  itself  to 
the  surface,  but  it  also  cools  the  material,  or  in  other  words, 
prevents  the  material  from  heating  up.  Therefore,  in  order  to 
heat  up  the  material  and  prevent  this  rapid  evaporation,  and 
also  in  order  to  obtain  the  benefits  of  the  capacity  of  the  air  to 
hold  the  greater  amount  of  moisture  at  the  higher  temperature, 
ft  is  necessary  to  maintain  this  air  at  a  high  relative  humidity. 
After  the  material  is^ heated  up,  then  the  air  temperatures  can 
be  gradually  increased  and  the  relative  humidity  of  the  air  de¬ 
creased  until  the  drying  is  finished,  the  air  temperatures 
being  highest  and  the  relative  humidities  lowest  when  the  end 
of  the  drying  period  is  reached. 

THREE  STAGES  IN  DRYING  PROCESS 

The  drying  process  as  above  outlined,  may  be  divided  into 
three  stages.  First,  the  heating  up  stage,  during  which  time  the 
material  is  gradually  heated  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  relatively 
high  humidity,  in  order  to  prevent  excessive  surface  evapora¬ 
tion.  Second,  the  drying  period,  during  which  period  the  air  is 
heated  to  its  maximum,  consistent  with  the  material  being 
dried,  and  the  relative  humidity  gradually  decreased,  so  that  the 
material  may  be  dried  uniformly  thru  its  mass.  Third,  the 
cooling  stage,  when  the  material  is  cooled,  so  that  no  injury 
may  come  to  it,  due  to  being  subjected  to  too  great  a  variance 
in  temperature  while  unloading. 

There  are  several  other  factors  which  govern  the  rapidity 
of  drying,  such  as  design  of  room,  loading  of  material,  method 
of  air  circulation,  quantity  of  air  circulation  and  method  of 
controlling  the  temperatures  and  humidities  within  the  dryer. 
Now,  let  us  consider  these  various  factors ; 

FACTORS  AFFECTING  DRYING 

Design  of  room — The  width  and  height  of  the  room  depend 
upon  the  character  of  the  material  to  be  dried  and  the  allow¬ 
able  velocity  of  the  air  over  the  material.  The  length  of  the 
room  depends  upon  the  unit  output. 

Loading  of  material — The  loading  also  depends  upon  the 
character  of  the  material.  However,  in  any  event,  sufficient 
area  must  be  left  for  the  passage  of  the  air  thru  the  material 
so  as  to  obtain  uniform  contact  between  the  material  and  the 
air. 

{Method  of  air  circulation — The  method  of  air  circulation 
should  be  such  as  to  insure  a  positive,  uniform  circulation 
thruout  the  room  and  a  velocity  over  the  surface  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  as  would  be  consistent  with  good  engineering  practice. 

Quantity  of  air  circulation — The  quantity  of  air  circulation  in 
cubic  feet  per  minute  depends  upon  the  temperatures  under 
which  the  drying  is  to  be  done,  as  well  as  the  amount  of 
moisture  to  be  removed  in  a  given  time. 

Method  of  controlling  temperatures  and  humidities — The 
method  of  controlling  the  temperatures  and  humidities  depends 
upon  the  temperatures  and  humidities  under  which  the  drying 
is  to  be  done. 

CONTROL  IN  LOW  TEMPERATURE  DRYING 
In  low  temperature  drying,  that  is,  up  to  temperatures  not 


to  exceed  100  degrees,  humidifiers  are  used  to  establish  a  method 
for  controlling  the  dewpoint  temperature.  By  establishing  a 
dewpoint  temperature,  the  relative  humidity  of  the  air  can  be 
controlled  by  simply  adding  heat  to  this  air  by  means  of  steam 
coils  controlled  by  a  thermostat.  When  the  air  is  at  its  dew¬ 
point  temperature,  it  is  saturated  with  moisture  and  therefore, 
by  controlling  the  dewpoint  temperature,  we  control  the  actual 
grains  of  moisture  per  cubic  foot  in  this  air,  or  in  other  words, 
we  control  its  absolute  humidity.  By  raising  the  temperature 
of  this  air,  we  create  a  new  capacity  for  absorbing  moisture, 
depending  entirely  on  how  much  we  heat  the  air.  For  example, 
suppose  we  control  the  dewpoint  at  say  60  degrees  and  sup¬ 
pose  we  add  heat  to  the  air  to  raise  the  temperature  to  75 
degrees,  then  the  relative  humidity  of  the  air  would  be  60  per 
cent.;  if  we  raised  the  temperature  to  80  per  cent.,  then  the 
relative  humidity  would  be  51  per  cent. 

CONTROLLING  HIGH  TEMPERATURE  DRYING 

In  high  temperature  work,  say  up  to  200  degrees,  the  rela¬ 
tive  humidity  is  either  controlled  by  regulating  the  depression 
between  the  wet  and  dry  bulb  temperatures  or  simply  by  con¬ 
trolling  the  humidity,  irrespective  of  the  temperature  main¬ 
tained.  In  the  first  case,  a  dry  bulb  thermostat  would  control 
the  moisture  added  to  the  air  by  controlling  the  admission 
of  steam  or  water  vapor  thru  a  form  of  spray.  In  the  second 
case,  a  hygrostat,  which  is  an  instrument,  the  member  of  which 
is  sensitive  to  humidity,  would  simply  control  the  moisture 
added  to  the  air,  by  controlling  the  admission  of  steam  or  water 
vapor  thru  a  form  of  spray. 

This  system  can  be  applied  to  any  type  of  dryer.  It  can  also 
be  applied  for  drying  materials  which  on  account  of  their 
physical  qualities,  must  be  dried  at  low  temperatures. 

Some  of  the  material  being  dried  in  practical  installations, 
are  as  follows :  Leather,  lumber,  enameled  metal  ware,  tobacco 
curing  and  drying,  ceramic  materials,  rubber  photographic  films 
and  plates,  gelatin  capsules,  cottons,  silks  and  textiles,  paper, 
chicle,  summer  sausage,  macaroni  and  paste  goods,  and  chem¬ 
icals. 

d* 

Building  Tile  Increasing  in  Use 

Hollow  building  tile  is  having  new  uses  in  California  in 
the  industrial  plants  which  have  sprung  up  as  a  result  of 
prohibition.  Wine  grapes  are  now  dried  on  a  large  scale 
and  the  dehydrating  plants  which  handle  the  grapes  require 
a  building  material  which  makes  a  good  insulator.  Hollow 
building  tile  is  admirable  for  this  purpose,  hence  these 
plants  are  being  constructed  largely  of  hollow  building  tile. 
The  oil  industry  also  is  favoring  the  use  of  hollow  tile  in 
their  new  buildings.  The  Standard  Oil  Co.  is  spending 
many  millions  of  dollars  improving  its  California  refineries 
and  its  requirements  for  hollow  tile,  brick,  fire  brick  and 
clay  products  are  very  large. 

£  St 

Plan  to  Exhibit  at  Fair 

Jno.  A.  Denie  &  Son  Co.,  82  S.  Front  St.,  Memphis  report 
business  to  the  limit  in  fire  brick,  terra  cotta  products,  sewer 
pipe,  etc.  Deliveries  are  somewhat  restricted,  big  business  look¬ 
ing  with  favor  on  construction  and  prospects  for  a  splendid 
fall  and  winter  in  the  face  of  large  crops.  This  concern  took 
an  active  interest  in  entertaining  the  Cotton  States  Merchants’ 
Association  in  session  at  Memphis  2,000  strong  on  Aug.  10, 

11  and  12  from  states  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  In  common 
with  other  brick  and  clay  products  dealers  they  are  arranging 
to  have  an  exhibit  at  the  Tri-State  Fair  to  be  held  in  Mem¬ 
phis  the  last  week  in  September. 


^4  Department  Devoted  to  Practical  Problems  in 
the  Manufacture  of  Higher  Grade  Ceramic  Products 
Such  as  Whitezvare,  Including  Electrical  Porcelain, 
Floor  and  Wall  Tile,  Sanitary  Ware,  etc.,  as  Well  as 
Stonezvare,  Terra  Cotta,  Special  Refractories  and 
Other  Articles  Where  High  Grade  Clays  Are  Em¬ 
ployed  in  Their  Fabrication. 


POTTERY  INDUSTRY  IN  1919 


PRELIMINARY  survey  made  by  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior,  shows  that  the  pot¬ 
tery  industry  in  1919,  like  many  others  was 
in  a  prosperous  tho  unsettled  condition. 
The  value  of  the  product,  according  to 
Jefferson  Middleton,  hy  whom  the  statis¬ 
tics  were  compiled,  was  doubtless  the 
greatest  yet  recorded.  No  statistics  of 
quantity  of  ware  produced  are  collected, 
but  as  the  cost  of  manufacture  increased 
considerably,  the  output  represented  hy  this 
record  value  was  probably  little  if  any  greater  than  that  made 
before  the  war,  tho  some  plants  at  times  reached  their  ut¬ 
most  capacity  of  production. 

THE  POTTERS’  HANDICAPS 

The  year  opened  with  unequaled  prospects,  most  of  the 
plants  were  kept  going  to  the  limit  of  the  labor  and  material 
available,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  many  orders  remained 
unfilled.  The  usual  summer  shutdown  was  confined  to  three 
days  in  July,  including  July  4.  Labor  troubles  were  limited  to 
a  few  minor  strikes,  most  of  which  were  unauthorized  by  the 


unions.  The  principal  handicaps  to  the  industry  were  shortages 
of  labor,  materials,  and  fuel.  The  railroad  embargoes  were 
also  embarrassing,  and  some  potters  in  the  Ohio  Valley  resort¬ 
ed  to  shipments  by  water.  The  coal  strike  was  also  a  handi¬ 
cap,  tho  not  so  great  a  one  in  the  West,  where  natural 
gas  is  the  principal  fuel. 

better  ware  now  made 

During  the  war  the  demand  for  pottery  was  so  great  and 
was  so  inadequately  supplied  that  ware  which  would  at  other 
times  have  been  rated  as  seconds  or  thirds  was  eagerly  bought, 
but  in  1919  an  endeavor  was  made  to  improve  the  quality 
of  the  ware,  especially  in  order  to  meet  inevitable  foreign  com¬ 
petition. 

Some  years  ago  experimental  work  on  bisque  doll  heads  was 
done  and  a  plant  was  equipped  to  manufacture  them,  but  few 
were  sold  until  1919,  when  fine  examples  of  the  doll-makers’ 
craft  were  put  on  the  market. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS 

The  demand  for  domestic  pottery  continued  to  be  large, 
probably  in  part  because  the  imports  were  small,  tho  the 
value  of  imports  in  1919  was  greater  than  in  the  years  from 
1915  to  1918.  Before  the  war  we  obtained  most  of  our  im¬ 
ported  pottery  from  Europe,  but  during  the  war  we  imported 
increasingly  large  quantities  from  Japan.  In  1919,  however, 
the  imports  from  Japan  fell  off  considerably  and  those  from 

Europe  increased. 

Notwithstanding  the  enormous  home  demand  the  value  o 
the  exports  in  1919  was  greater  than  in  1918. 

PRODUCTION 

The  value  of  the  pottery  products  of  the  United  States  in 
1919  was  about  $76,140,000,  an  increase  of-,  $12,228,000  over 


Value  of  pottery  products  in  1918  and  1919. 

1918. 


Red  earthenware  . - . ; . * . 

Red  and  brown  white-lined  cooking  ware. 

Stoneware  . - . 

Chemical  stoneware 


Chemical  porcelain  . . r .  qrTqor, 

White  ware  . - . •  3 . .  6,307,349 


$906,861 
425,82? 
4,454,164 
1,547,779 
221,931 


China 

Sanitary  ware  . . 

Porcelain  electrical  supplies 
Miscellaneous  . 


11,241,138 
11,194,812 
a  2,306,011 


1919  (esti¬ 
mated). 

$1,160,000 

490,000 

4,860,000 

645,000 

180,000 

29,700,000 

7,625,000 

14,480,000 

12,190,000 

134,810,000 


Approximate  increase 
or  decrease  in  1919. 
Amount  Per  cent 


+ 

+ 

+ 


$253,000 
64,000 
406,000 

—  903,000 

—  42,000 

-J-  4,394,000 
+  1,318,000 
+  3,239,000 
+  995,000 

+  2,504,000 


+  28 
+  15 

+  9 

—  58 

—  19 
+  17 
+  21 
+  29 
4"  9 
+  108 


63,911,793  76,140,000  +12,228,000  +  19 

a  Including  aquarium  ornaments,  art  pottery,  chimney  tubes,  cracqule  porcelain,  filter  stones,  gas  and  electric  lighting  and  heat¬ 
ing  anphances  garden  furniture,  Guernsey  and  Oxford  ware,  Indian,  Niloak,  Omar  Khayyam,  Pewab.c  and  Rookwood  pottery 
n  ns  sBlts  and  §SpUrs  for  potters’  use,  po'rcelain  door  knobs  and  filter  tubes,  porcelain  hardware  supplies,  porcelain  guides  for 
Sse  on  textUe  machinery,  saggers,  shuttle  eyes  and  thread  guides,  tobacco  pipes,  toy  marbles,  turpentine  cups,  umbrella  stands, 

all/3I ncliTding  art  pottery  cracqule  porcelain,  doll  heads,  gas-burner  tips,  gas-mantle  rings,  hardware  trimmings,  heating  porcelain 
irsery  ware,3  pins,  stiffs,  and  spurs  for  potters’  use,  porcelain  thread  guides,  radiants,  saggers,  smoking  pipes,  soda-fountain 


nursery 

supplies,  and  turpentine  cups. 
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that  in  1918.  The  total  increase  in  1919  over  1917  was  $19,997,- 
000,  or  36  per  cent.,  and  over  1913,  $38,148,000,  or  100  per  cent. 
Every  kind  of  pottery  increased  in  value  in  1919  except  chem¬ 
ical  stoneware  and  chemical  porcelain.  White  ware  (house¬ 
hold  wares  except  china)  valued  at  $29,700,000,  showed  the 
largest  increase,  $4,394,000  ;  sanitary  ware,  valued  at  $14,480,000, 
increased  $3,239,000 ;  china,  valued  at  $7,625,000,  increased 
$1,318,000;  porcelain  electrical  supplies,  valued  at  $12,190,000, 
increased  $995,000;  and  red  earthenware,  whose  output  in  1918 
was  affected  indirectly  by  curtailment  of  fuel,  recovered  in  1919 
and  was  valued  at  $1,160,000,  an  increase  of  $253,000. 

The  value  of  white  ware  and  china,  which  comprise  the  gen¬ 
eral  household  wares  and  constituted  49  per  cent,  of  all  pot¬ 
tery  products  in  1919,  was  $37,325,000,  an  increase  of  $5,712,000, 
or  18  per  cent,  over  1918.  If  to  this  sum  is  added  the  value  of 
sanitary  ware  and  porcelain  electrical  supplies,  which  formed 
84  per  cent,  of  the  output  in  1919,  the  total  value  was  $63,995,- 
000,  or  $9,947,000  more  than  in  1918. 

The  production  of  chemical  stoneware,  which  was  used 
largely  in  the  manufacture  of  munitions  in  1918,  naturally  fell 
off  with  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  so  that  the  production  in 
1919  was  valued  at  $645,000,  a  decrease  of  $903,000.  The  de¬ 
crease  in  chemical  porcelain,  valued  at  $180,000,  was  $42,000, 
and  may  possibly  be  ascribed  to  the  same  cause. 

Ht  £  £ 

Pottery  Labor  Situation 

The  labor  situation  in  the  East  Liverpool  Pottery  District 
is  considered  normal,  so  far  as  existing  conditions  are  con¬ 
cerned.  That  is  to  say,  the  number  of  workers  is  sufficient  to 
fill  all  shops,  but  the  unskilled  labor  at  times  is  manifesting 
a  don’t-care  spirit,  and  this  indirectly  holds  back  produc¬ 
tion  in  some  departments. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  United  States  Potters’  Association  held 
in  the  William  Penn  Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  August  6,  there 
was  a  general  discussion  over  the  demand  of  the  National 
Brotherhood  of  Operative  Potters  for  a  general  increase  in 
wages  of  twenty-five  per  cent.  Several  weeks  ago  the  Labor 
Committee  of  the  Association,  of  which  W.  Edward  Wells  of 
the  Homer  Laughlin  China  Co.,  is  chairman  met  in  the  Pot¬ 
ters’  Club  at  East  Liverpool  with  the  Conference  Committee 
of  the  Brotherhood.  During  two  different  sessions  the  pres¬ 
ent  condition  of  the  generalware  pottery  industry  was  reviewed 
at  considerable  length. 

The  representatives  of  the  manufacturers,  however,  did  not 
feel  justified  at  these  conferences  to  enter  into  any  binding 
agreement  with  the  representatives  of  the  employes  until  the 
situation  as  a  whole  had  been  presented  in  complete  detail  to 
the  full  membership  of  the  Association. 

Following  the  Pittsburgh  meeting  there  will  be  another  dis¬ 
cussion  with  the  committee  representing  the  Brotherhood  on 
the  wage  question. 

It  is  fair  to  say  at  this  time  that  there  has  been  no  general 
strike  in  the  ranks  of  the  pottery  workers  for  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  It  is  true,  however,  that  this  or  that  particular 
branch  of  the  industry  has  indulged  in  an  “unauthorized 
strike’’  during  the  last  two  years,  and  these  strikes  were  se¬ 
verely  frowned  upon  by  the  officers  of  the  National  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Operative  Potters. 

£  £  £ 

Gas  to  Cost  Forty-five  Cents 

Quite  a  number  of  meetings  have  been  held  of  late  between 
committees  representing  the  generalware  pottery  manufactures 
in  the  Upper  Ohio  Valley  and  coal  mine  operators  in  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  district.  So  far  no  definite  progress  has  been  made  to¬ 
ward  obtaining  a  supply,  but  there  are  signs  which  indicate 
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that  the  eastern  Ohio  pottery  district  will  not  be  without  coal 
for  kiln  purposes  during  the  coming  winter. 

It  has  been  practically  assured  that  little  if  any  gas  will  be 
available  in  the  Upper  Ohio  Valley  for  industrial  purposes  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  winter.  The  pottery  manufacturers  are  now 
paying  forty  cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet  for  gas  for  in¬ 
dustrial  purposes,  and  effective  October  1,  the  price  goes  to 
forty-five  cents  per  thousand.  In  past  years  the  manufacturers 
have  paid  gas  bills  on  a  sliding  scale,  that  is  to  say,  a  certain 
price  for  the  first  five  hundred  thousand  feet,  another  price 
for  the  next  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  feet  and  so  on. 
Not  so  now.  The  gas  market  is  forty  cents  flat  now  for  all 
consumed  and  will  be  forty-five  cents  later  for  all  consumed. 
However,  the  Manufacturing  Light  &  Heat  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  have  notified  ceramic  manufacturers  that  if  they  are 
furnished  any  gas  at  all,  it  will  only  come  from  any  surplus 
supply  after  domestic  customers  have  been  supplied.  The 
price  offered  to  domestic  consumers  is  the  same  as  manufact¬ 
urers  will  pay,  namely,  forty-five  cents  per  thousand.  When  a 
pottery  manufacturer  burns  two  million  cubic  feet  or  more  of 
gas  per  month,  the  size  of  a  monthly  gas  bill  can  be  grasped. 

£  £  £ 

Some  Plants  Entirely  Out  of  Raw  Material 

Scarcity  of  this  or  that  raw  material  is  giving  quite  a  lot  of 
concern  to  many  pottery  manufacturers.  Southern  clays  are 
in  very  scant  supply,  while  the  receipt  of  Florida  clay  in  the 
East  Liverpool  district  is  practically  nil.  In  two  instances 
potteries  are  entirely  out  of  this  material  and  with  no  notice 
in  hand  that  cars  have  been  started  forward  from  loading- 
points. 

Little  if  any  improvement  is  noticeable  in  the  receipt  of 
clays  from  Kentucky  shipping  points  on  account  of  the  scarcity 
of  cars  and  inability  of  mine  owners  to  obtain  sufficient  labor 
to  make  prompt  shipments.  It  is  very  common  in  the  East 
Liverpool  district  for  manufacture  to  “borrow”  small  lots  of 
this  or  that  material — to  be  paid  back  when  the  borrower  re¬ 
ceives  his  own  shipment.  This  spirit  of  friendliness  is  most 
marked  thruout  the  pottery  districts.  It  has  been  so  in  the 
East,  and  will  undoubtedly  continue  likewise  in  the  future. 

£  £  £ 

Sal  esman  Spends  Time  in  Home  Office 

Cecil  E.  Taylor,  of  Philadelphia,  eastern  salesman  for  the 
Taylor,  Smith  &  Taylor  Pottery  Co.  of  Chester,  W.  Va.,  is 
spending  a  season  at  the  home  office.  Mr.  Taylor,  like  all  other 
pottery  salesmen  has  done  very  little  traveling  this  year.  To 
tell  the  truth,  some  pottery  salesmen  have  not  been  over  their 
territory  for  a  year  or  more.  The  situation  has  been  re¬ 
versed.  Buyers  have  been  visiting  the  pottery  sample  rooms 
and  in  large  numbers  in  the  quest  of  merchandise.  Very  few 
pottery  manufacturers  are  accepting  any  new  accounts,  their 
sole  effort  being  bent  upon  making  deliveries  of  orders  from 
old  customers.  In  many  instances  offers  of  large  new  accounts 
have  been  frowned  upon,  this  on  account  of  the  manufacturers 
being  unable  at  this  time  to  take  care  of  orders  from  all  old 
customers. 

it  £ 

Placing  Orders  for  1  922  Delivery 

Due  to  the  fact  that  generalware  pottery  manufacturers 
have  been  unable  so  far  this  year  to  obtain  maximum  pro¬ 
duction  and  coupled  with  the  uncertainty  of  shipping  facilities, 
buyers  of  dinnerware  and  other  items  listed  in  the  generalware 
line  have  been  placing  specifications  for  1922  delivery.  It  is 
not  denied  by  the  manufacturers  that  sufficient  business  is  now 
on  the  unfilled  order  file  to  insure  maximum  operations  thru- 
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Innoun  cement 


PROCTOR  &  SCHWARTZ,  INC.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
manufacturers  of  “Proctor”  Dryers,  recently  pur¬ 
chased  the  patents,  plant,  equipment  and  good-will  of 
the  Ceramic  Equipment  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  automatic  stove  rooms  and  mangles,  conditioning 
equipment,  continuous  sagger  dryers  and  special  equip¬ 
ment  for  drying  pottery,  electrical  porcelain,  abrasive 
products  and  general  ware. 


Under  the  direction  of  Proctor  6c  Schwartz,  Inc.,  the 
business  of  the  Ceramic  Equipment  Company  grew  to 
such  a  great  extent  that  their  plant  and  facilities  were 
entirely  inadequate  to  take  care  of  the  growth.  There¬ 
fore,  the  entire  organization  and  machinery  of  the  Ce¬ 
ramic  Equipment  Co.  have  been  moved  to  the  main  fac¬ 
tory  of  Proctor  6c  Schwartz,  Inc.,  at  Philadelphia.  This 
factory  has  been  recently  enlarged  and  equipment  of 
the  very  latest  type  has  been  installed,  and,  therefore, 
under  the  direction  of  the  very  complete  organization  of 
Proctor  6c  Schwartz,  Inc.,  the  Ceramic  Department,  as  it 
will  be  called,  will  be  afforded  wonderful  facilities  for 
the  design,  sale  and  manufacture  of  the  machines  men¬ 
tioned  above. 


The  clay  plant  opera 
will  be  able  to  secure  sr 
organization  made  up  i 
chinery  from  the  Ceran 
on  the  general  theory  a 
Proctor  6c  Schwartz,  Inc 
ical  device  and  form  o 
found  by  the  organizati< 
during  its  thirty-seven  y< 
in  drying  machinery  foi 
able  and  used  on  the  dr] 
“Proctor”  Dryers  are  d< 
vidual  installation  and 
obstacle  of  that  individu 
thoroughly.  In  this  wa; 
teed,  a  maximum  outpi 
obtained  and  the  drying 
to  the  minimum. 

We  stand  on  our  recc 
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for  CLAY  PRODUCTS, 

POTTERY  AND 
GENERAL  WARE 
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ias  drying  difficulties 
e  from  this  combined 
!  on  clay  drying  ma- 
nent  Co.  and  experts 
:e  of  drying  from  the 
ition.  Every  mechan- 
tion  which  has  been 
•tor  &  Schwartz,  Inc., 
>erience  to  be  of  value 
iterials,  will  be  avail- 
e  clay  industry.  The 
id  built  for  each  indi- 
every  condition  and 
int  operator  is  studied 
satisfaction  is  guaran- 
orm  finished  ware  is 
and  labor  cost  are  cut 

ual  accomplishments. 

WARTZ,i„c. 

PA. 


In  the  future  all  correspondence  should  be  addressed 
to  PROCTOR  &  SCHWARTZ,  Inc.,  7th  St.  and  Tabor 
Road,  Philadelph  ia,  Pa.,  Ceramic  Department. 
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out  the  balance  of  the  present  term  and  into  the  first  quarter 
of  the  new  year. 

So  far  as  the  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  district  is  concerned, 
the  shipping  problem  is  far  worse  now  than  at  any  time  this 
year.  Shortage  of  motive  power  is  given  as  the  reason.  The 
box  car  situation  has  been  relieved  to  some  extent  during  the 
last  six  weeks  or  so,  but  a  scarcity  of  this  rolling  stock  is 
still  reported  in  numerous  instances. 

Buyers  of  dinnerware  from  all  parts  of  the  county  realize 
that  pottery  manufacturers  have  unusual  conditions  to  con¬ 
tend  with.  They  are  willing,  and  have  so  said,  to  accept  even 
part  delivery  of  orders  if  the  manufacturers  are  not  in  a 
position  to  make  complete  shipment  of  any  particular  speci¬ 
fication.  And,  the  rule  of  late  has  been  to  ship  everything  that 
is  ready,  whether  or  not  an  entire  order  can  be  forwarded. 

it  it 

Coopers  to  Raise  Prices  on  Barrels 

Pottery  manufacturers  in  the  Eastern  Ohio  district  have 

been  advised  of  an  increase  in  the  price  of  certain  sized  casks. 
Coopers  assert  this  is  caused  by  the  ever  increasing  cost  of 
staves,  hoops  and  heading.  Some  barrel  heading  which  some 
months  ago  was  to  be  had  at  shipping  point  on  a  basis  of 
ten  or  eleven  cents  per  set  are  now  quoted  at  over  twenty 
cents.  Elm  hoops  are  higher  than  ever,  while  hoop  poles  for 
cask  hoops  are  very  scarce  at  this  time. 

,4  ,4  ,4 

To  Maks  Extensions  to  Pottery  Plant 

Announcement  that  the  Jackson  Vitrified  China  Co.,  of  Falls 
Creek,  Pa.,  would  make  extensions  to  its  plant  since  its  capital 
stock  has  been  increased  to  $1,500,000  and  the  company  re¬ 
organized  has  created  much  interest  in  the.  vitreous  china 

branch  of  the  industry.  Additional  tunnel  kilns  are  to  be  built 

and  the  output  of  the  plant  increased.  J.  B.  Owens,  of  Zanes¬ 
ville,  inventor  of  a  tunnel  kiln  has  become  interested  in  the 
future  of  the  Falls  Creek  plant.  The  new  shares  of  this  com¬ 
pany  are  being  distributed  thru  the  offices  of  the  Tri  State 
Securities  Co. 

it  it  it 

Complete  New  Pottery  Kiln 

The  new  kiln  at  the  Bedford  (Ohio)  China  Co.  has  been 
completed,  and  production  has  started.  No  attempt  to  make 
new  lines  with  this  added  improvement  will  be  made  at  this 
time,  according  to  officials  of  the  company,  because  the 
entire  plant  is  still  required  to  fill  back  orders.  New  busi¬ 
ness  continues  to  come  in  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
for  standard  lines  which  are  being  distributed  thru  the 
Brown-Reddrop  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

it  it 

Potter’s  Race  Horse  Wins  Purses 

D.  E.  McNicol,  head  of  the  pottery  firm  of  that  name  in 
East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  has  always  enjoyed  the  diversion  of 
race  horses  and  possesses  an  attractive  but  limited  string.  In¬ 
cluded  in  this  string  is  “Juno”  a  rather  fast  racer,  and  within 
the  last  fortnight  has  pulled  down  two  $3,000  purses,  one  on 
the  Columbus,  O.,  track  and  more  recently  one  at  Toledo. 

it  it  it 

River  Transport  Pleases  Potters 

By  placing  additional  packets  in  the  Pittsburgh-Cincinnati, 
Ohio  River  trade,  pottery  and  manufacturers  of  other  ceramic 
lines  in  the  Upper  Ohio  Valley  are  more  than  pleased.  Exten¬ 


sive  shipments  are  now  being  made  by  the  water  route  to  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  and  not  a  few  southern  and  southwestern  shipments 
are  diverted  over  rail  and  water  routes  out  of  the  Cincinnati 
port.  Model  barges  are  being  used  in  this  connection,  and 
the  packet  owners  are  therefore  enabled  to  take  care  of  a  larger 
tonnage. 

it  it  it 

Potter  Motors  to  Atlantic  City 

Charles  J.  Knowles,  head  of  the  stock  department  of  the 
Knowles,  Taylor  &  Knowles  Pottery  Co.,  of  East  Liverpool, 
with  his  family  has  motored  to  Atlantic  City  where  they  will 
spend  a  summer  holiday. 

it  it  it 

To  Make  Trip  To  Rochester 

Hugh  A.  Nevin,  head  of  the  correspondence  department  of 
the  Knowles,  Taylor  &  Knowles  Pottery  Co.,  accompanied  by 
his  wife,  has  gone  to  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  where  they  will  spend 
a  fortnight  visiting  friends. 

I 

it  it  it 

To  Exhibit  Pottery  Ware  at  Trenton  Fair 

A  number  of  sanitary,  ware  manufacturers  at  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  will  exhibit  this  year  at  the  annual  Trenton  Fair, 
held  early  in  the  fall.  The  local  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  arranged  a  plan  for  a  complete  showing  in  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Exposition  Building,  under  the  familiar  city  slogan 
of  ‘‘Trenton  Makes — the  World  Takes.”  Among  those  in 
the  ceramic  lines  who  have  signified  their  intention  of  ar¬ 
ranging  displays  are  the  Trenton  Potteries  Co.,  Thomas 
Maddock’s  Sons  Co.,  and  the  Bartley  Crucible  Works.  The 
rubber  industry  and  other  local  prominent  lines  also  will 
be  well  represented. 

it  it  it 

Sanitary  Pottery  Plant  Increases  Capital 

The  American  Sanitary  Works,  Washington,  N.  J.,  manu¬ 
facturer  of  plumbers’  tanks,  etc.,  has  filed  notice  of  increase 
in  its  capital  from  $200,000  to  $350,000  for  proposed  ex¬ 
pansion. 

it  it  it 

Trenton  Pottery  Employes  Enjoy  Picnic 

• 

Owing  to  the  inability  of  securing  a  special  train  from 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  to  Asbury  Park,  for  the  annual  outing  of 
employes  of  the  T.  homas  Maddock  s  Sons  Co.,  manufac¬ 
turer  of  sanitary  earthenware,  it  was  necessary  to'  select 
another  place  for  the  event,  and  by  a  vote  of  361  to  83 
it  was  decided  to  gather  at  Neshaminy  Falls,  Pa.  This  is 
a  garden  spot,  and  the  outing  on  Saturday,  August  14th. 
proved  a  great  success.  It  was  the  twenty-second  such 
affair  held  by  employes  of  the  company,  and  there  were 
amusements  of  all  kinds,  to  suit  every  taste  and  inclina¬ 
tion.  In  the  morning  several  sporting  events  were  held, 
including  a  potato  race  for  men,  and  a  similar  race  for 
women;  fat  men’s  race;  thin  men’s  race;  and  so  on.  An 
interesting  baseball  game  was  held  in  the  afternoon. 

it  it  .5* 

Break  Ground  for  Insulator  Plant 

The  Locke  Insulator  Mfg.  Co.,  Victor,  N.  Y.,  has  broken 
ground  for  the  erection  of  its  proposed  new  plant  at  Han¬ 
over  and  Light  Streets,  Baltimore,  Md.,  to  be  equipped  for 
the  manufacture  of  porcelain  insulators  for  high-tension 
electric  service.  The  initial  structures  will  be  190x107  feet, 
and  arc  estimated  to  cost  about  $750,000. 


The  BUILDING  SITUATION 

in  the  EAST 


THE  SAG  in  construction  operations  in  the  eastern  sec¬ 
tions  shows  little  or  no  change  in  the  aggregate.  A 
number  of  interesting  projects  have  come  to  light  during 
the  past  fortnight,  but  volume  work,  either  of  housing  or 
industrial  nature,  is  staying  in  the  background,  and  the 
evident  intention  of  prospective  builders  is  to  defer  actual 
construction  at  the  present  time.  There  are  some  who  pre¬ 
dict  that  with  the  turn  of  the  fall  season,  activities  will 
quicken  perceptibly — but  this,  in  the  minds  of  others,  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen. 

With  the  passing  of  the  summer  period,  housing  is  taking 
*a  prominent  part  in  discussions  in  the  building  industry,  and 
concerted  moves  are  being  developed  in  an  efifort  to  put 
forward  needed  operations  of  this  character  at  the  earliest 
possible  date.  As  things  stand,  the  situation  is  not  encour¬ 
aging,  and  it  is  certain,  beyond  any  extended  mention,  that 
the  home  shortage  will  be  even  more  serious  and  severe  than 
that  experienced  in  the  winter  season  of  1919-20. 

Hearings  now  under  way  before  the  special  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Reconstruction  and  Production,  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  Senator  William  M.  Calder,  at  New  York,  cov¬ 
ering  the  matters  of  housing  and  building  construction  in 
its  various  branches  are  of  more  than  ordinary  interest;  the 
work  of  the  committee  has  taken  on  an  aspect  of  nation¬ 
wide  importance,  and  recent  sessions  show  that  there  is 
strong  determination  to  develop  specific,  definite  plans  for 
immediate  action.  In  a  hearing  on  August  12,  it  was  set 
forth  that  the  country  at  large  is  short  more  than  a  million 
homes,  and  that  this  shortage  is  being  increased  from  week 
to  week  due  primarily  to  the  fact  that  builders  and  con¬ 
tractors  cannot  get  construction  materials  delivered  by  the 
railroads.  At  a  subsequent  session,  August  14,  ways  and 
means  were  worked  out  to  help  this  situation,  set  forth 
on  another  page  of  this  issue  of  Brick  and  Clay  Record. 

WHAT  THE  CITIES  ARE  DOING— NEW  YORK 

The  New  York  realty  market  is  an  active  one,  and  nu¬ 
merous  sales  and  exchanges  of  property  are  being  made; 
but  the  New  York  construction  field  is  quite  in  ^contrast. 
There  is  a  big  lack  of  new  developments;  the  projects  in 
sight  are  simply  those  “on  paper”  and  architects  and  build¬ 
ers  are  frank  to  admit  that  actual  erection  is  to  be  held  in 
abeyance.  The  reason  for  this  delay  is  attributed  for  the 
most  part  to  the  lack  of  construction  materials,  and  the 
uncertainty  of  conditions  in  this  direction,  while  *on  the 
other  hand,  numerous  opinions  are  expressed  that  the  high 
cost  of  building  is  the  big  factor  in  the  situation. 

The  urgent  necessity  for  action  in  regard  to  housing  at 
New  York  City,  as  well  as  other  important  municipalities 
in  the  state,  has  resulted  in  the  issuance  of  a  proclamation 
by  Governor  Smith,  convening  the  Legislature  in  a  special 
session  on  the  evening  of  September  20.  The  Legislative 
Committee  on  Housing  has  been  holding  a  series  of  hear¬ 
ings,  and  the  evidence  as  brought  forth  shows  conclusively 
the  necessity  for  effective  laws  to  relieve  the  situation.  It  is 
said  that  hundreds  of  bills  dealing  with  housing  conditions 
can  be  expected,  including  measures  to  exempt  mortgages 
on  housing  properties  from  the  operation  of  the  state  income 
tax,  legislation  discriminating  against  commercial  building 
in  favor  of  home  construction,  and  forms  of  state  and  city 
aid.  Among  the  latter  plans  is  one  that  will  allow'  Greater 
New  York  to  use  its  $6,000,000  sinking  fund  for  building 


loans  to  small  operators.  An  amendment  to  the  State  Con¬ 
stitution  is  also  suggested  by  wdiich  state  and  municipal 
funds  can  be  used  for  legitimate  building  loans.  All  in  all, 
the  special  session  bids  fair  to  bring  some  interesting 
measures  to  the  forefront,  and  such  as  will  encourage  home 
construction  to  the  greatest  possible  extent. 

Construction  work  in  New  York  during  July  reached  a 
total  considerably  in  excess  of  the  valuation  of  operations  in 
the  corresponding  month  of  1919.  Plans  were  filed  for  a 
total  of  575  new  buildings,  representing  a  cost  of  $73,652,258, 
as  against  $28,053,061  for  219  new  structures  in  July,  1919. 
With  all  this  volume  of  work,  however,  plans  for  only  1 
apartment  house  and  1  dwelling  were  filed,  as  compared 
with  plans  for  5  theaters,  115  garages,  and  3  loft  buildings. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  New  York  is  short  of  homes? 

NEW  JERSEY 

Construction  operations  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  are  holding  up 
fairly  well,  considering  the  difficulties  in  securing  materials 
and  the  handicaps  brought  about  thru  other  factors  in  the 
situation.  Industrial  work  still  holds  the  leading  position, 
and  the  outlook,  so  far  as  it  extends,  shows  increase  in 
operations  of  this  character,  rather  than  in  the  line  of  apart¬ 
ments  and  homes.  The  weeks  that  have  gone  by  in  August 
are  showing  lower  figures  for  plans  filed  at  the  building  de¬ 
partment  than  in  the  corresponding  weeks  of  1919,  and  it 
is  likely  that  the  month  will  not  be  productive  of  the  en¬ 
couraging  totals  as  evidenced  in  recent  monthly  periods. 

The  advance  figures  for  building  work  at  Newark  during 
the  month  of  July,  set  forth  in  the  last  issue  of  Brick  and 
Clay  Record,  are  subject  to  correction.  The  official  total  as 
now  compiled  by  the  local  building  department,  stands  at 
$2,089,951  as  compared  with  $1,541,562  for  the  same  month 
of  last  year.  This  is  an  increase  of  $548,389.  Housing 
work,  represented  chiefly  by  private  dwellings,  total  but 
$190,000  of  the  amount  noted. 

In  a  canvass  of  the  building  situation  at  Newark,  Pater¬ 
son,  Trenton  and  other  leading  municipalities  of  the  state, 
the  general  trend  of  opinion  as  found  among  the  architects 
and  builders  is  that  an  unprecedented  movement  in  home 
construction  can  be  anticipated  as  soon  as  the  present  in¬ 
definite  period  has  passed.  In  other  words,  the  house  short¬ 
age  and  high  rental  conditions  have  made  people  realize  the 
value  of  owning  their  homes;  this  is  viewed  as  a  real  healthy 
sign,  and  quite  a  reversal  of  the  former-day  tendency,  when 
the  popular  belief  was  that  renting  a  home  was  the  more 
desirable  and  economical.  As  soon  as  construction  materials 
return  to  anywhere  near  normal,  it  is  predicted  that  the 
lesson  which  has  been  learned  in  this  respect  wi  11  bring 
“boom”  conditions  in  house  building. 

State  work  is  assuming  a  prominent  position  in  construc¬ 
tion  circles  in  New  Jersey.  As  previously  noted  in  Brick 
and  Clay  Record,  a  fund  of  $100,000  has  been  made  avail¬ 
able  for  a  new  ceramic  school  at  Rutgers  College,  New 
Brunswick.  The  State  House  Commission  has  approved 
an  expenditure  of  $800,000  for  the  erection  of  additions  to 
the  Insane  Hospital  at  Morris  Plains;  of  this  amount, 
$400,000  will  be  utilized  for  a  new  observation  hospital,  and 
a  like  sum  for  another  building  to  accommodate  200  patients. 
In  the  matter  of  road  work,  a  fund  of  $2,000,000  is  avail¬ 
able  from  the  motor  vehicle  receipts  for  repair  and  construc¬ 
tion  in  the  twenty-one  counties. 
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PHILADELPHIA 

Construction  activities  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  show  signs 
of  lagging,  and  more  so  than  those  who  predicted  a  decline 
in  operations  initially  anticipated.  The  present-day  tendency 
is  reflected  in  the  building  totals  for  July,  which  showed 
a  falling  off  of  more  than  $2,000,000  in  valuation  of  plans 
filed,  as  compared  with  the  month  of  June.  The  figures  for 
July  stand  at  $4,726,420,  as  compared  with  $6,743,015  in 
June;  as  against  the  totals  for  the  corresponding  month  of 
last  year,  the  present  figures  show  a  decrease  of  $1,897,365. 
Of  the  current  work,  the  bulk  is  found  to  be  in  industrial 
structures;  as  set  forth  in  recent  issues  of  Brick  and  Clay 
Record,  this  is  the  dominating  feature  of  construction  here¬ 
abouts  at  the  present  day.  The  July  industrial  work  totaled 
$2,070,000,  while  new  dwellings,  two  and  three  story,  have 
only  $313,100  to  their  credit. 

When  questioned  with  regard  to  the  local  building  situa¬ 
tion,  Philadelphia  builders  say  that  the  slackening  times 
now  prevalent  are  due  to  the  high  cost  of  construction,  as 
well  as  the  inability  to  secure  funds  for  the  financing  of 
building  projects.  Moreover,  the  inability  to  obtain  desired 
materials,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  labor  market,  have 
much  to  do  with  the  conditions  as  now  found.  There  is  an 
optimistic  attitude,  however,  among  those  in  the  industry 
and  some  bright  times  are  seen  ahead. 

In  connection  with  new  sewer  work  at  Chester,  near 
Philadelphia,  terra  cotta  pipe  is  strong  in  favor.  The  de¬ 
partment  of  public  improvements  has  been  asking  bids  for 
quantities  of  this  material,  including  18-inch,  8-inch  and 
other  standard  sizes. 

WILMINGTON 

Things  have  rather  quieted  down  in  a  construction  way 
at  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  there  is  sort  of  a  general  “wait¬ 
ing”  attitude  prevailing.  The  past  fortnight  has  not  been 
as  active  in  the  realty  market  as  some  of  the  earlier  weeks 
of  the  season,  and  this  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the 
vacation  period  is  now  at  its  height.  With  the  turn  of  fall, 
it  is  expected  that  there  will  be  a  big  change  in  conditions, 
with  more  intensive  demand  for  housing  accommodations, 
and  probably  more  desire  to  build. 

The  threatened  strike  of  carpenters  at  Wilmington  has 
been  averted  by  a  compromise  agreement.  The  men  asked 
for  $1.25  an  hour  and  were  offered  $1  by  the  employers,  with 
both  sides  agreeing  to  a  decision  of  an  arbitration  board 
stipulating  $1.12}4  an  hour  as  a  fair  wage.  The  increase  is 
made  effective  from  May  1st,  and  either  side  is  privileged  to 
ask  for  a  review  of  the  subject  at  the  close  of  the  year,  or 
on  May  1,  1921. 

The  City  Council,  Wilmington,  has  adopted  an  ordinance 
imposing  a  tax  on  various  businesses  and  professions, 
effective  September  1st.  A  total  of  sixty  lines  of  activity 
are  included  in  the  list,  to  be  subject  to  a  specific  annual 
tax,  ranging  from  $50  for  brokers  to  $5  for  shoe  repair 
shops.  Manufacturers  of  products  of  all  kinds  are  to  pay 
a  tax  of  $50;  building  material  dealers,  $25;  contracting 
plumbers,  $15;  contractors  and  builders,  $25,  and  architects, 
$25.  Storage  warehouses  will  be  taxed  $25  a  year  under 
the  new  law.  There  are  few,  if  any,  standard  lines  of  occu¬ 
pation  that  escape  from  the  “municipal  net.” 

BALTIMORE 

Industrial  operations  continue  at  a  high  point  of  activity 
at  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  the  totals  accruing  thru  this  account 
are  decidedly  encouraging.  According  to  the  records  of  the 
Industrial  Bureau  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  seven  primary 
plant  expansions  in  July  involved  a  total  of  $1,050,000.  Listed 
among  these  different  industries  is  the  Baltimore  Brick  Co., 
which,  in'  turn,  is  doing  its  share  in  furnishing  brick  for 
other  operations. 

A  special  drive  for  the  unloading  of  freight  cars  to  release 


rolling  stock  has  recently  been  conducted  at  Baltimore,  and 
with  marked  success.  The  city  cooperated  with  the  Balti¬ 
more  &  Ohio  Railroad  in  the  movement,  with  the  mayor 
issuing  a  proclamation  calling  upon  local  citizens  to  assist  in 
every  way  possible.  It  is  said  that  thousands  of  cars  were 
released  many  days  ahead  of  schedule  time,  and  the  local 
situation  was  greatly  benefited.  The  recent  freight  rate  in¬ 
crease,  to  become  effective  before  the  close  of  the  month, 
also  acted  as  a  spur  to  shippers  and  consignees,  and  as  each 
day  went  by,  efforts  were  made  to  better  the  record  of  the 
previous  day. 

That  dwelling  construction  is  reaching  a  better  status  at 
Baltimore,  is  shown  by  the  July  records  of  the  building 
department,  when  plans  were  filed  for  118  dwellings;  of 
these,  90  were  two-story  brick,  1  three-story  brick,  and  27 
two-story  frame.  The  total  outlay  for  these  homes  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  $412,000.  The  total  valuation  of  building  permits 
issued  in  this  month  was  $3,135,340;  of  this  sum,  $2,198,500 
covered  work  in  the  old  city  limits,  and  $936,840  in  the  new 
annex.  Included  in  the  list  of  structures  are  many  brick 
buildings,  this  being  a  favorite  construction  material  in  this 
section;  three  brick  schools  to  cost  $500,000,  brick  theater 
to  cost  $100,000,  and  a  brick  filter  house  to  cost  $35,000. 

WASHINGTON 

The  new  zoning  law  is  occupying  no  little  share  of  atten¬ 
tion  in  the  building  industry  at  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
measure  is  now  being  perfected,  and  will  be  presented  at  a 
number  of  public  hearings  at  an  early  date.  The  law  is 
the  work  of  a  Zoning  Commission  of  the  municipality,  and 
covers  every  phase  of  the  situation  carefully.  It  is  expected 
that  numerous  objections  will  be  offered  to  the  adoption  of 
the  law  with  its  present  restrictions  on  the  heights  of  build¬ 
ings,  110  feet.  It  is  pointed  out  that  with  the  present  high 
construction  costs,  this  limitation  to  the  height  of  new  office 
buildings  or  other  commercial  structures,  would  act  as  a 
serious  bar  to  building  activity  of  this  kind.  It  is  planned, 
also,  to  have  the  commercial  district  as  now  outlined,  to 
include  a  greater  area. 

Building  work  continues  at  a  fair  pace  at  Washington. 
There  is  nothing  “very  startling”  in  the  character  or  volume 
of  work  going  on,  but  it  is  keeping  up  a  move  in  the  right 
direction.  Numerous  brick  dwellings  are  being  constructed 
in  various  parts  of  the  municipality,  and  that  these  find 
ready  purchasers  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  the  majority  are 
being  disposed  of  before  completion.  The  realty  market, 
too,  is  quick  active,  and  numerous  sales  are  being  recorded, 
as  well  as  exchanges.  People  have  come  to  realize,  evi¬ 
dently,  that  prices  in  the  construction  and  realty  fields  are 
where  they  are  to  stay  for  awhile,  and  that  to  wait  for  lower 
levels  means  little  or  no  certainty  or  satisfaction. 

£  st 

The  Brick  and  Burned  Clay  Markets 

The  building  material  market  in  the  eastern  districts  is 
sort  of  a  “spotted”  character.  At  New  York  and  vicinity, 
the  dealers  report  conditions  as  being  a  little  quiet,  due  for 
the  most  part  to  the  difficulty  in  securing  needed  com¬ 
modities.  At  Newark  and  other  cities  of  New  Jersey,  a 
good  demand  for  stocks  is  recorded,  while  at  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  there  has  been  a  noticeable  falling  off  in  volume  of  call. 
Baltimore  comes  up  strong  in  point  of  demand,  and  the  ma¬ 
terial  dealers  are  having  about  all  they  can  do  to  keep  up 
with  anything  like  near-to-schedule  deliveries.  At  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  a  normal  volume  of  stocks  is  being  turned. 

The  past  fortnight  has  shown  greater  activity  in  the  New 
York  brick  market.  A  number  of  good  transactions  have 
been  recorded,  with  price  holding  firm  at  the  $25  per  thou¬ 
sand  level,  wholesale,  which  has  been  prevailing  for  many 
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months  past.  Local  dealers  are  asking  $30.75  for  good  grade 
material,  delivered  in  the  first  zone.  While  higher  prices 
are  predicted,  there  is  no  indication  at  the  present  time  as 
to  when  the  quotations  will  take  this  turn. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  is  using  considerable  brick  at  the  present 
time,  and  there  are  a  number  of  varieties  on  sale.  These 
include  materials  from  the  yards  of  Terry  Brothers,  King¬ 
ston,  N.  Y.;  Washburn  Brothers,  Glasco,  N.  Y.,  and  from 
other  Hudson  River  plants,  as  well  as  Hackensack  produc¬ 
tion,  and  brick  from  Sayre  &  Fisher,  in  the  Raritan  River 
section.  The  prevailing  price  is  $30  per  thousand,  delivered 
on  the  job.  At  New  Brunswick  and  vicinity,  Raritan  River 
brick  is  being  turned  at  $26  and  $27  per  thousand,  while  at 
Trenton,  a  point  of  production,  the  yards  are  asking  $30, 
and  selling  direct  from  the  kiln.  Similar  figures  hold  with 
the  Hackensack  producers,  where  the  price  of  $25  at  the 
kiln  is  quoted,  and  $30  delivered  to  neighboring  districts. 

At  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  a  $25  figure  obtains  for  first-grade 
common,  and  yards  are  having  little  difficulty  in  disposing 
of  output.  At  Wilmington,  Del.,  a  like  figure  rules  in  the 
wholesale  market,  with  quotations  to  about  $30  for  delivery 
on  the  job.  Baltimore,  Md.,  is  holding  to  $25  for  common 
brick,  despite  the  heavy  call  from  industrial  interests,  and 
it  is  likely  that  this  figure  will  rule  for  some  time  to  come. 
Producers  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  are  asking  a  shade  under 
this  price,  or  from  $23.50  to  $24.50,  delivered. 

Burned  clay  products  of  other  kinds  are  in  good  demand 
in  the  different  eastern  centers,  with  fire  brick  leading  the 
way  in  point  of  call.  Quotations  hold  firm  for  this  material 
at  present  levels,  ranging  from  $75  to  $80  for  No.  1  Stand¬ 
ard.  Face  brick  is  giving  signs  of  advancing  in  price,  and 
from  $1  to  $2  is  being  asked  at  New  York,  over  figures  pre¬ 
vailing  a  few  weeks  ago.  Rough  red  is  now  selling  for 
from  $44  to  $50,  delivered  on  the  job,  while  smooth  varieties 
are  quoted  from  $46  to  $52.  Colonials  are  quoted  from  $38 
to  $45,  according  to  selection.  Hollow  building  tile  is  none 
too  plentiful  in  some  of  the  eastern  cities,  with  partition  tile 
taking  a  like  position  in  point  of  supply.  Usual  quotations 
are  those  at  time  of  delivery;  and  with  no  exact  assurance 
as  to  when  this  will  be.  At  New  York,  2x12x12  partition 
tile  is  quoted  at  25  cents  per  square  foot,  delivered,  and 
5x12x12  inches  at  37  cents  per  square  foot. 

£  £ 

With  the  Brick  and  Burned  Clay  Producers 

Things  are  moving  rather  slowly  at  the  Hudson  River 
yards,  and  it  is  evident  that  producers  are  assuming  rather 
a  “waiting  stand”  themselves  in  the  matter  of  just  how  far 
to  go  in  the  line  of  production,  or  just  how  fast  to  speed 
things  along.  Up  to  the  present  time  work  has  been 
centered  on  getting  the  green  material  molded  and  ready 
for  the  kiln;  at  this  point  the  coal  question  enters,  and  it 
is  likely  to  prove  a  serious  one  at  many  of  the  yards.  The 
increasing  rates  of  fuel,  coupled  with  the  difficulties  of  ob¬ 
taining  the  material  indicate  that  advancing  quotations  will 
be  the  order  of  the  day,  altho  with  the  market  the  way  it 
stands  it  is  likely  that  this  section  will  be  deferred  as  long 
as  possible.  The  labor  situation  is  not  of  the  best,  and  a 
shortage  of  good  help  exists. 

The  Hay  Walker  Brick  Co.,  52  Vanderbilt  Avenue,  New 
York,  has  a  number  of  interesting  jobs  under  way,  and 
despite  the  fact  that  the  call  for  high-grade  face  brick  has 
slackened,  this  company  is  securing  a  good  share  of  orders 
now  being  placed.  As  previously  announced  in  Brick  and 
Clay  Record,  this  company  furnished  the  face  brick  for  the 
new  Marlin-Rockwell  Building,  Madison  Avenue  and  Forty- 
sixth  Street,  covering  a  total  of  250,000  Harvards.  This 
structure  is  now  practically  completed,  and  the  different 
floors  are  ready  for  occupancy.  At  the  present  time  a  total 


of  1,000,000  Harvards  is  being  shipped  to  Atlantic  City,  for 
use  in  the  new  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel  at  that  place;  300,000 
rough  texture  brick  are  being  furnished  for  the  St.  Michael’s 
Catholic  Church,  Brooklyn.  A  particularly  interesting  job 
is  now  being  handled  in  connection  with  the  New  York 
University  Buildings  at  City  Heights;  brick  laid  about  fif¬ 
teen  years  ago  is  being  matched  up,  requiring  about  150,000 
smooth,  gray  flash  variety.  The  material  is  coming  from 
Ohio  producers,  and  is  now  on  the  way.  Crow,  Lewis  & 
Wick,  200  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  are  the  architects  for 
this  work. 

The  Premier  Refractories  Corporation,  Wilmington,  Del., 
has  been  formed  with  a  capital  of  $400,000  to  manufacture 
high-grade  refractories  of  various  kinds.  They  deal  in  fire 
clay,  silica  sand,  etc.  The  local  incorporators  are  E.  E. 
Aberle,  S.  L.  Mackey  and  William  F.  O’Keefe. 

Fire,  July  31,  damaged  the  interior  of  the  new  building 
at  the  Keasbey,  N.  J.,  plant  of  the  General  Ceramics  Co., 
recently  erected  for  the  manufacture  of  fused  silica  ware. 
The  fire  was  caused  by  a  gas  tank  explosion,  and  the  dam¬ 
age,  estimated  at  several  thousand  dollars,  was  confined  to 
equipment  and  the  building  interior.  The  structure  itself, 
of  brick  type,  was  not  materially  harmed  by  the  fire.  Im¬ 
provements  will  be  made  at  once,  and  production  resumed. 

The  Jarden  Brick  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  with  yard  at 
Twenty-fifth  Street  and  Passyunk  Avenue,  is  making  a  drive 
on  its  old-fashioned  Philadelphia  red  press  brick.  This  is 
one  of  the  important  specialties  of  the  company,  made  under 
the  dry  press  process,  and  finds  a  ready  market  thruout 
this  district;  stocks  on  hand  do  not  last  long.  Other  front 
brick  manufactured  by  the  company  is  particularly  high 
grade;  they  are  of  smooth  texture,  with  fine  coloring.  The 
compaliy  is  among  the  leading  producers  in  the  Philadelphia 
district,  and  enjoys  a  fine  trade. 

Walter  C.  Shultz,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  operating  a  brick  plant 
in  the  Hackensack  district,  is  interested  in  a  new  company 
organized  under  New  York  laws,  to  be  known  as  the  Shultz 
Brick  Corporation.  The  company  will  operate  in  New  York 
territory,  with  initial  capital  placed  at  the  nominal  amount 
of  $5,000.  Others  interested  in  the  company  are  T.  P. 
Mooney  and  H.  Weinberg.  Mr.  Shultz  also  operates  a 
mason  material  business  in  the  Hoboken  district,  and  is 
very  prominent  in  the  state  trade  in  this  field. 

The  Hudson  Cement  &  Supply  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  has 
purchased  the  plant  of  the  Municipal  Shale,  Brick  &  Block 
Co.,  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.,  and  will  operate  the  yard  in 
conjunction  with  its  large  mason  material  business  at 
Baltimore.  The  company  has  been  running  the  property 
for  some  time  past,  or  from  the  time  that  the  former  owner, 
D.  E.  Tracy,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  took  over  the  control,  fol¬ 
lowing  financial  difficulties  of  the  original  company.  A 
consideration  of  about  $75,000  was  given  by  the  Hudson 
company  for  the  property.  Increased  operations  will  be 
placed  under  way  at  once,  devoting  the  plant  to  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  high-grade  brick  and  tile.  Samuel  A.  Ver  Valen 
is  president,  and  George  H.  Haines,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  Kellogg  Co.,  New  York,  has  secured  a  contract  for 
the  erection  of  a  new  radial  brick  stack  at  the  factory  of 
D.  F.  Walters,  Lina  and  Collom  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
to  cost  about  $7,000. 

The  Lilly  Stone  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  has  been  organized 
with  a  capital  of  $25,000  to  manufacture  brick,  blocks  am 
kindred  burned  clay  building  products.  The  company  is 
headed  by  Ludwig  Jasper,  T.  P.  Curley  and  R.  S.  Ayers, 
all  of  Camden. 

The  boiler  plant  and  other  buildings  at  the  plant  of  the 
Kittanning  Brick  &  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Kittanning,  Pa.,  were 
damaged  by  fire,  August  3.  The  fire  started  in  the  boiler 
department,  and  after  seriously  damaging  that  building., 
spread  to  adjoining  structures.  The  loss  is  estimated  at 
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$50,000.  It  is  said  that  the  structures  will  be  rebuilt  at 
once. 

For  its  clay  department,  the  American  Brake  Shoe  & 
Foundry  Co.,  Avenue  L,  Newark,  N.  J.,  has  filed  plans  for 
the  erection  of  a  new  one-story  clay  bin  to  cost  about 
$5,000. 

The  Baltimore  Brick  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  has  completed 
plans  for  the  erection  of  two  new  buildings,  as  a  part  of  its 
expansion  program,  announced  in  Brick  and  Clay  Record  a 
short  time  ago.  The  buildings  will  comprise  a  one-story 
dryer  house,  75x137  feet,  to  be  located  at  the  northeast 
corner  of  Monument  Street  and  Loney’s  Lane;  and  a  new 
brick  kiln,  53x76x24  feet,  at  the  corner  of  Highland  Avenue 
and  Monument  Street.  The  company  is  furnishing  large 
quantities  of  brick  for  a  number  of  important  operations  in 
this  district,  and  operating  its  yards  at  capacity. 

The  Metal  Mining  &  Brick  Mfg.  Co.,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y., 
has  been  formed  with  a  capital  of  $200,000,  to  engage  in  the 
manufacture  of  common  brick,  and  operate  in  affiliated 
lines  of  business.  The  company  is  headed  by  William  D. 
Sporberg,  Thomas  F.  J.  Connelly,  Samuel  La  Rosa,  and  R. 
Tunick,  all  of  Port  Chester. 

£  g  St 

M/n  arc  seldom  if  ever  more  innocently  employed  than 
zvhen  they  are  honestly  making  money.' — Johnson. 


St.  Louis  Ceramists  Meet 

A  typical  “section  Q”  session  was  held  by  the  St.  Louis  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Ceramic  Society  at  the  Forest  Park  High¬ 
lands,  St.  Louis,  on  Friday,  August  6.  Twenty-four  members 
were  the  guests  of  George  Thomas,  of  the  Highlands  Fire 
Clay  Co.  at  the  above  amusement  park.  Ceramics  was  forgot¬ 
ten  for  an  interval  while  the  party  indulged  in  the  pastime 
of  swimming.  Later  a  paper  on  pyrometry  was  read  by  F.  C. 
Baker. 

a  st  st 

Enroll  New  Members  in  Association 

Several  new  members  have  been  enrolled  in  the  Com¬ 
mon  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  America.  Among 
those  recorded  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  headquarters  of  the  or¬ 
ganization,  are:  George  W.  Pack  and  Son,  Inc.,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.;  Hollingsworth  Brick  Co.,  Athens,  Ga.;  Clay  Prod¬ 
ucts  Corporation,  Hampton,  Va.;  Western  Brick  Co.,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

St  £  '  St 

“Make  no  expense  but  to  do  good  to  others  or  yourself; 
that  is  waste  nothing.” — Benjamin  Franklin. 


NOTES  from  the  NATION’S  CAPITOL 


jG'  \  EN  THO  THE  SUMMER  season  is  on  with  a  vim 
at  Washington,  D.  C.,  this  is  no  ordinary  year,  and 
matters  of  primary  importance  are  constantly  arising  that 
affect  the  business  interests  of  the  country,  and  specifically, 
the  ceramic  industry.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  is  continuing  hearings  and  issuing  reports  that 
have  much  to  do  with  freight  movements,  and  from  the 
accumulation  of  data  now  piling  up,  it  is  evident  that  Con¬ 
gress  will  have  some  busy  sessions  in  regard  to  con¬ 
struction  and  housing  when  it  again  convenes. 

<5*  St  St 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  issued  a  re¬ 
port  covering  car  movements  in  May,  indicating  a  sur¬ 
prising  increase  in  efficiency  in  this  third  month  of  the 
return  of  the  railroads  to  private  control.  Some  of  the 
outstanding  features  of  the  report  were  the  figures  tabu¬ 
lated  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  showing  an  average 
movement  of  freight  cars  during  May  of  69.7  miles,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  47.7  in  the  same  month  of  1919,  while  the  net 
tons  per  car  were  1,341  as  compared  with  792  tons  in  the 
same  month  of  the  preceding  year;  the  statement  of  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad  that  the  average  movement 
per  car  per  day  in  May,  1920,  was  38.2  miles,  as  compared 
with  27.1  miles  in  May,  1919,  and  numerous  other  references 
of  this  character.  It  is  said  that  this  efficiency  is  again 
showing  up  well,  after  a  temporary  set-back  due  to  the 
recent  outlaw  strikes,  and  that  from  now  on,  still  better 
conditions  can  be  anticipated. 

£  £  St 

The  Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio,  has 
filed  application  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
for  the  modification  of  the  various  service  orders  of  the 
commission  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  equipment  used  in 
the  transportation  of  articles  in  intrastate  commerce  in 
Ohio.  An  informal  conference  was  held  on  August  9th, 
followed  by  a  submitting  of  a  formal  application  in  the 
matter  on  August  11th.  In  this  application,  it  is  set  forth 


that  the  company  has  orders  for  immediate  shipment 
amounting  to  3,500  cars,  of  which  70  per  cent,  would  move 
exclusively  intrastate,  and  30  per  cent,  interstate.  In  the 
nature  of  the  request  for  suitable  cars,  it  is  pointed  out 
that  paving  brick  and  block  moves  in  practically  all  kinds 
of  equipment,  irrespective  of  the  condition  of  the  cars.  It 
is  the  actual  practice  to  move  paving  brick  and  blocks  in 
box  cars,  open-top  cars  and  cattle  cars.  Such  brick  and 
blocks  can  move  in  bad-order  cars  and  cars  marked  unfit 
for  grain  are  likewise  used  in  the  movement  of  paving 
brick  and  blocks.  The  only  cars  that  are  not  available 
for  paving  brick  and  blocks  are  hopper-bottom  cars,  drop- 
bottom  cars  and  flat  cars.  The  application  is  submitted  by 
James  G.  Barbour,  secretary-treasurer,  Metropolitan  Paving 
Brick  Co.;  Francis  B.  James,  commerce  council,  Wash¬ 
ington;  E.  E.  Williamson,  commerce  specialist,  and  Ewing 
H.  Scott,  commerce  counsel. 

St  St  St 

t 

Senator  William  M.  Calder,  New  York,  has  addressed  a 
communication  to  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Daniels  protest¬ 
ing  against  the  proposed  construction  of  a  new  dry  dock 
at  the  Charleston  Navy  Yard,  estimated  to  cost  in  excess 
of  $4,000,000.  The  senator  says  that  to  proceed  with  the 
work,  which  was  authorized  by  Congress  as  a  war  measure 
‘'would  be  simply  a  wilful  waste  of  public  funds.” 

&  St  St 

Chemists  to  Meet  in  Chicago  Soon 

The  American  Chemical  Society  is  planning  a  large  meeting 
to  be  held  from  September  6  to  10  inclusive,  in  Chicago,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Chicago  local  section.  A  large  number  of 
papers  on  industrial  problems  will  be  read,  excursions  to 

important  industrial  plants  in  Chicago  and  its  neighborhood 
will  be  made  and  several  entertainment  features  have  been 
planned  for  the  occasion. 


The  SUPERINTENDENT 

Helpful  Hints  for  Practical  Men 
Whose  Problem  is  Maximum 
Production  With  Minimum  Cost 


A  Word  on  Bonus  Systems 

Because  of  labor  conditions  during  the  past  year,  bonus  sys¬ 
tems  have  been  looked  upon  with  increased  favor  by  clay  manu¬ 
facturers.  A  number  of  concerns  have  installed  systems  with 
variable  degrees  of  success.  In  most  cases  failures  have  been 
due  to  the  fact  that  a  proper  basis  had  not  been  established. 

In  order  to  establish  a  basis  for  the  bonus  system  to  start 
on,  it  is  necessary  to  know  within  a  few  thousand  brick  just 
at  what  point  of  production  the  company  breaks  even  in  its 
cost.  In  other  words,  at  what  point  is  the  money  spent  equal 
to  the  income ;  and  when  this  point  is  arrived  at,  a  margin 
of  profit  for  the  stockholders  must  be  added  that  is  sufficient 
production  beyond  this  point  to  take  care  of  the  stockholders’ 
profits,  whatever  amount  this  be.  After  this  amount  has  been 
added  then  a  point  is  reached,  whereby  the  profits  accruing 
after  that  may  be  divided  up  with  the  men,  and  whether  this 
is  to  be  a  fifty-fifty  division  or  something  else  must  be  decided 
upon  by  each  individual  concern  itself.  However,  in  most 
cases  it  is  usually  split  evenly^ 

The  worker  who  lays  off  should  be  penalized  and  this  pro¬ 
vision  should  be  made  in  the  system.  Bonus  periods  should 
run  on  a  full  month  basis  and  the  payments  made  independent 
of  the  wages.  Furthermore,  the  company  should  reserve  the 
right  to  hold  back  bonuses  in  case  of  poor  quality  of  ware 
being  turned  out. 

i*  £  £ 

Sources  of  Loss  in  Steam  Shovel  Operation 

Those  of  us  who  have  stood  and  watched  a  steam  shovel 
in  operation  have  marveled  at  its  wonderful  machinery  and 
great  work.  Altho  its  operation  seems  simple  enough,  success¬ 
ful  shovel  manipulation  depends  very  much  on  the  energy, 
skill  and  brains  put  into  the  work  by  the  operator.  Much 
energy,  time  and  capacity  can  be  lost  due  to  inefficient  opera¬ 
tion.  > 


In  all  dipper  and  boom  operation,  the  operator  should  aim 
to  eliminate  excess  movements  involving  losses  of  energy  and 
time.  In  this  connection  a  practical  application  of  the  theory 
of  “motion  study”  will  accomplish  surprising  results.  The  most 
common  sources  of  loss  are  (a)  failure  to  land  the  dipper  in 
a  position  from  which  the  thrust  and  raise  movement  can  im¬ 
mediately  be  begun;  (b)  failure  to  stop  the  upward  movement 
of  the  dipper  immediately  upon  the  completion  of  the  filling 
operation;  (c)  failure  to  properly  adjust  the  elevation  and  dis¬ 
tance  locations  of  the  dipper  during  the  operation  of  swinging, 
in  readiness  for  the  delivery  to  cars  or  other  transporting 
vehicles;  (d)  failure  to  release  the  dipper  door  immediately 
upon  its  arrival  in  position  from  the  delivery  of  its  load. 

<5*  £  £ 

Use  Air  Compressor  to  Push  Cars 

Not  all  dryers  are  constructed  so  that  it  is  a  simple  matter 
to  manipulate  the  progress  of  the  cars  thru  the  tunnels.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  too  many  plants  are  required  to  employ  an  ex¬ 
cessive  number  of  men  to  push  the  heavy  stream  of  dryer  cars 
thru  the  dryer  tunnels.  This  was  the  case  formerly  on  the 
Flint  Brick  Co.  plant  in  Des  Moines,  la.  However,  a  pusher 
has  recently  been  constructed  which  simplifies  this  work  con¬ 
siderably  and  gives  very  satisfactory  service. 

The  pusher  is  a  home-made  affair  and  is  simply  an  air  ram. 
A  Curtis  air  compressor  was  purchased  and  with  the  use  of 
levers,  operates  so  as  to  move  an  entire  stream  of  dryer  cars. 
The  compressor  is  mounted  on  a  truck  and  is  connected  by 
hosing  with  an  air  line.  Pressed  air  at  eighty  pounds  pressure 
is  maintained  in  this  air  line,  being  furnished  by  a  pump  located 
in  the  engine  room. 

The  apparatus  is  not  costly,  operates  very  satisfactorily  and 
is  a  big  saving  in  labpr. 
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How  to  Raise  Heat  During  Watersmoking  Period 


It  is  obvious  that  no  general  rules  applying  to  every  case  can  be  given  as  to  the  best  procedure  to  fol¬ 
low  in  raising  the  heat  in  a  kiln  during  the  watersmoking  period.  The  kind  and  size  of  ware,  the  kind  of 

clay  itself,  the  process  used  in  fabrication,  the  state  of  dryness  of  the  ware  and  the  size  and  type  of  kiln 

used  all  have  a  bearing  and  must  be  considered.  Theoretically,  all  of  the  water  in  the  clay  ware  should  be 
|  expelled  at  212  deg.  Fahr.,  which  is  the  boiling  point  of  water,  but  in  actual  practice  it  requires  a  tem¬ 

perature  of  from  300  to  400  deg.  Fahr.  to  drive  out  the  last  trace  of  pore  water. 

The  temperature  of  the  kiln  should  be  raised  as  quickly  as  possible  in  the  beginning  of  a  burn,  to  200 
deg.  Fahr.,  which  is  just  below  the  boiling  point  of  water.  The  evaporation  of  the  moisture  from  the  ware 
is  rapid  at  this  temperature  but  not  too  fast  so  as  to  cause  any  damage  of  the  type  mentioned  in  a  previous 
item.  After  200  degrees  has  been  reached  the  temperature  should  then  be  slowly  brought  up  to  300 
deg.  Fahr.  and  held  constant  for  a  time  at  this  point.  Same  clays  will  stand  a  higher  temperature  up  to  400 

deg.  Fahr.  but  in  most  cases  300  degrees  is  the  best  temperature  to  maintain  until  watersmoking  is  com¬ 

pleted.  A  later  item  will  tell  how  to  determine  when  watersmoking  has  been  completed. 

£ 
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CURRENT  PRICES  of  COMMON  BUILDING  BRICK, 
DRAIN  TILE  and  HOLLOW  BUILDING  TILE 


J  NASMUCH  as  considerable  interest  has  been  manifested 
recently  in  clay  products  prices  thruout  the  country,  it  has 
been  deemed  wise  to  make  a  compilation  of  current  quota¬ 
tions  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers.  The  prices  of  common 
brick,-- four  inch  drain  tile,  and  5x8x12  inch  hollow  building 
tile  which  follow  are  reported  as  delivered  on  the  job,  and 
they  are,  therefore,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  higher 
than  the  plant  prices.  This  should  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  examining  them. 


Common 

Drain 

Hollow  Tile 

Brick 

Tile  (4") 

(5x8x12) 

Per  M 

Per  Ft. 

Per  M 

Portland,  Me . 

. $28.00 . 

. 10 

Boston,  Mass . 

.  29.25 . 

. 153 . . 

.  300.00S 

Providence,  R.  I . 

.  37.00 . 

. 15 

Hartford,  Conn . 

.  30.00* . 

. 15 

New  Haven,  Conn . 

.  35.00 . 

. 10 

New  York  City  . 

.  30.75 . 

. 08 

Albany,  N.  Y . 

.  35.00 . 

. 085 

Utica,  N.  Y . 

. 08 

Syracuse,  N.  Y . 

.  29.00 . 

. 08 

Oswego,  N.  Y . 

.  35.00 . 

. 07 

Binghamton,  N.  Y .  30.00 

Rochester,  N.  Y .  24.00 . 07 .  100.00 


Buffalo,  N.  Y . 

...  .06 . 

.  153.00 

Jamestown,  N.  Y . 

..  33.00 . 

..  .09 . 

.  135.00 

Allentown,  Pa . 

.  24.00 . 

Erie,  Pa . 

.  30.00 . 

....8.50<?.... 

.  160.00 

Philadelphia,  Pa . 

.  25.00 . 

. 07 . 

.  115.00 

Pittsburgh,  Pa . 

.  20.00 . 

.  08 . 

.  126.50 

Reading,  Pa . 

.  24.00 . 

Scranton,  Pa . 

.  28.00 . 

. . 07 

Newark,  "N.  J . 

. .  30.00 . . . 

Paterson,  N.  J . 

....  30.00 . 

Trenton,  N.  J . 

.  30.00 . 

. 10 

Wilmington,  Del . 

. .  31.00 . 

. 10 

Washington,  D.  C . 

.  24.50 . 

. 095.... 

.  125.00 

Baltimore,  Md . 

.  25.00 . 

. 09 . 

.  125.00 

Norfolk,  Va . 

.  24.00 . 

....  .10 

Richmond,  Va . 

...  25.00 . 

...  .10 

Huntington,  W.  Va . 

.  24.00 . 

. 075.... 

.  126.00 

Fairmont,  W.  Va . 

.  33.00 . 

. 06 . 

.  146.50 

Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

.  30.00 . 

. 095 

145  00 

Atlanta,  Ga . 

.  25.00 . 

. 11 

Miami,  Fla . 

.  44.00 . 

.  215.00 

Frankfort,  Ky . 

....  30.00 . 

...  .08 . 

.  120.00 

Louisville,  Ky . 

.  21.00 . 

. 04 . 

.  115.00 

Lexington,  Ky . 

.  29.50 . 

. 08 

Memphis,  Tenn . 

....  25.00 . 

...  .075 

Nashville,  Tenn . 

.  19.00 . 

. 08 . 

.  134.70 

Birmingham,  Ala . 

.  30.00 . 

. 10 . 

.  116.00 

New  Orleans,  La . . 

..  24.50 

- 

El  Paso,  Tex . 

.  21.00 . 

.  110.00 

Houston,  Tex . 

....  25.00* . 

...  .11 . 

.  129.50, £f 

Dallas,  Tex . 

....  20.00 . 

...  .12 . 

.  125.00 

Topeka,  Kans . 

.  25.00 . 

. 065.... 

.  110.00 

Little  Rock,  Ark . 

.  20.00* . 

....  .10 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla . 

.  27.50 . 

. 05 . 

. .  88.50 

If  for  any  reason  these  prices  do  not  seem  to  be  in  line 
with  conditions  as  they  exist  in  the  towns  enumerated,  and 
furthermore,  if  you  have  any  information  that  would  tend 
to  prove  these  prices  to  be  incorrect,  the  editors  of  Brick  and 
Clay  Record  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

These  are,  however,  quotations  which  are  being  given  at  the 
present  time  by  agencies  selling  brick,  drain  tile  and  hollow 
building  tile  in  the  towns  mentioned. 

The  footnotes  are  explained  at  the  bottom  of  the  following 
tabulation : 


Cincinnati,  Ohio  . 

Cleveland,  Ohio  . 

Columbus,  Ohio  . 

Toledo,  Ohio  . 

F)ptrnit  A/firh 

Common 

Brick 

Per  M 

.  25.00 . 

.  25.00 . 

.  30.00 . 

.  23.50f . 

Drain 

Tile  (4") 

Per  Ft. 

. 06 . 

. 057...... 

. 065 

. 059 . 

. 08 . 

Hollow  Tile 
(5x8x12) 

Per  M 

.  135.0011 

.  102.00 

.  125.00 

.  145.00H 

Evansville,  Ind . 

.  18.00 . 

. 035 . 

.  95.00 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind . 

.  23.00 . 

. 06 . 

.  120.00 

TnHi^n  a  no1i«;  Tnrl 

...  24  00 . 

. 08 . 

.  120.00 

South  Bend,  Ind . 

.  24.00 . 

.  151.62 

Terre  Haute,  Ind  . 

Bloomington,  Ill . 

. .  19.00 

.  25.00 . 

. 06 . 

.  100.00 

Chicago,  Ill.  . . 

.  16.00 . 

. 08 . 

.  160.00 

Moline,  Ill . 

.  22.00 . 

. 08 . 

.  95.00 

Peoria,  Ill . 

. 06 . 

.  89.20 

Green  Bay,  Wis.  . . 

. .  24.00 . 

. 06 . 

.  155.00 

Milwaukee,  Wis . 

.  20.00 . 

. 07 . 

.  175.00 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  . 

.  22.00 

Minneapolis,  Minn . 

.  25.00 . 

. 08 . . 

.  160.00 

St.  Paul,  Minn . 

.  25.00 . 

. 08 . 

.  160.00 

Davenport,  Iowa  . 

.  25.00 . 

. 05 

Des  Moines,  Iowa . 

. .  34.50 . 

. 12 . 

.  120.00 

Sioux  City,  Iowa  . 

.  21.00 . 

.  123.75 

St.  Louis,  Mo . 

.  20.00 . . 

. 075 . 

.  145.00 

Lincoln,  Neb . 

.  21.00 . 

. 08 . 

.  98.00|f 

Denver,  Colo . 

.  19.50 . 

. 09 . 

.  100.00 

Butte,  Mont . 

Los  Angeles,  Cal . 

.  16.00 

.  13.50 . 

. 05 . 

.  100.00§ 

San  Diego,  Cal .  . 

.  19.00$ . 

. 09 . 

.  92.50§ 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  ... 

.  20.00 . 

. 065 . 

.  80.00 

Portland,  Ore . 

.  24.00 . 

.  115.00 

Seattle,  Wash . . 

.  20.00...... 

. 07 . 

.  115.00 

Winnipeg,  Man . 

.  20.00 . 

1  -j  ** 

.  115.00 

Toronto,  Ont . 

.  18.00 . 

. . 07 

Halifax,  N.  S . 

.  19.50 

* 

"Hartford,  sold  by  mfrs.  only;  Houston,  mfrs.  price;  Little 
Rock,  mfrs.  price,  drayage  $2  to  $5  per  M.  extra. 
tToledo,  $32.25  in  small  lots. 

JCarlot  rate,  San  Diego. 

((Erie,  drain  tile,  per  C. 

£Boston,  hollow  bldg,  tile,  per  ton. 

££Houston,  carload  prices  on  car. 

^Cincinnati,  hollow  bldg,  tile,  f.  o.  b.  cars  5%  discount  10th  of 
month  following  shipment;  Detroit,  2x12x12  price. 

ttLincoln,  all  prices  based  on  foreign  hollow  bldg,  tile;  new 
price  on  local  tile. 

♦♦Winnipeg,  drain  tile,  subject  to  5%  discount  if  paid  by  15th. 
§Los  Angeles,  Heath  tile;  San  Diego,  sizes  4x12x12  and  6x12x12. 
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IN  the  WAKE 

of  the  NEWS 

Being  Brief  Mention  of  a  Host 
of  Interesting  Happenings  in  the 
Varied  Fields  of  Clayworking 


Returns  from  Business  Trip  to  Canton 

Harry  A.  McNicol,  head  of  the  Potters  Co-Operative  Co.,  has 
returned  to  his  desk  after  a  business  trip  to  Canton,  O. 

Takes  a  Month’s  Auto  Trip 

W.  D.  Brickell,  president  of  the  Ironclay  Brick  Co.,  of 
Columbus,  left  recently  on  a  month’s  automobile  trip  thru 
several  eastern  states. 

Superintendent  Returns  From  Vacation 

Wayne  S.  Atwood,  superintendent  of  the  E.  L.  Cook  Brick 
Co.’s  plant  near  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  has  recently  returned 
from  a  vacation  spent  with  relatives  at  Greenfield,  Mass. 

Leaves  Newspaper  for  Brick  Plant  Job 

Charles  Beck,  formerly  business  manager  of  the  Demo¬ 
crat-Sentinel  at  Logan,  Ohio,  has  resigned  to  accept  the 
position  as  assistant  superintendent  in  the  plant  of  the 

Logan  Brick  Co. 

Larson  Makes  Trip  to  San  Francisco 

Gus  Larson,  inventor  of  “Larsite,”  a  clay  product  which 
is  used  as  an  aggregate  in  the  construction  of  concrete  ships, 
has  been  up  from  Los  Angeles  attending  to  business  in 
San  Francisco  this  month. 

To  Take  Auto  Trip  Thru  East 

W.  T.  Matthews,  sales  manager  of  the  Claycraft  Brick 
Co.,  of  Columbus,  left  August  18th,  for  a  two  weeks’  auto¬ 
mobile  trip  thru  the  East. 

Will  Investigate  Conditions  in  East 

Emmett  Howard,  head  of  the  Columbus  (Ohio.)  Fire  & 
Face  Brick  Co.,  left  recently  on  a  vacation  trip  with  his 
family  at  West  Hampton,  Long  Island.  Before  returning 
he  will  investigate  conditions  in  the  East. 

Terra  Cotta  Man  Dies 

The  New  Jersey  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  of  New  York  City, 
whose  plant  is  located  in  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  announces 
with  profound  regret  the  death  of  Karl  Mathiasen  who  was 
president  of  that  concern.  Besides  being  connected  with 
the  New  Jersey  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Mr.  Mathiasen  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Matawan  Tile  Co.,  and  director  of  the  Royal 
Copenhagen  Porcelain  Co.,  of  New  York.  Mr.  Mathiasen 
was  born  in  Denmark,  but  came  to  Perth  Amboy  at  the 
age  of  thirteen  and  started  to  work  with  A.  Hall  &  Sons 
in  their  terra  cotta  department.  His  next  position  was  as 
foreman  with  the  Boston  Terra  Cotta  Works  at  Ravcns- 
wood,  L.  I.  Mr.  Mathiasen  began  to  manufacture  archi¬ 
tectural  terra  cotta  in  1887  at  Perth  Amboy  and  soon  after 
organized  the  New  Jersey  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  of  which  he  re¬ 
mained  president  until  the  time  of  his  death.  In  1910  he  was 
decorated  by  the  King  of  Denmark  with  the  order  of  the 
Knights-  of  Danebrog.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Royal 


ECONOMIC  PRODUCTION 


BRISTOL’S  ELECTRIC  PYROMETERS 

«*  t  ML  - 

furnish  a  means  of  satisfactorily  assisting  in  reduc¬ 
ing  production  costs  and  maintaining  quality  of  heat 
treatment. 

Investigate  today.  % 

Ask  for  Bulletin  AE-274. 

THE  BRISTOL  COMPANY  Waterbary,  Co. 


Stanley  Solid  Woven 
Cotton  Belting 

Transmission  -  Elevating -Conveying 

Ideally  adapted  to  brick  and  clay 
plant  requirements.  Clings  to  pulleys. 
Absorbs  no  moisture  from  damp  ma¬ 
terials.  Immune  to  dust,  grit,  oil,  heat 
and  acid.  Has  no  plies,  laps  or 
stitches.  Order  a  trial  length  now. 


STANLEY 


ftouo  wovmw  cotto* 

MADE  IM  SCOTLAND 


Stanley  Belting  Corporation 


34  So.  Clinton  St. 
CHICAGO 


Easy,  Cool  Bearings 


Nonpareil  Anti-Friction  Metal  is  particularly 
helpful  on  heavy  bearings  in  brick  and  clay 
plants,  on  motors,  cars,  and  on  all  bearings  that 
are  apt  to  develop  friction  and  heat.  More 
power.  Less  shrinkage  and  less  oil.  No  more 
hot  journals. 

Nonpareil  has  been  easing  the  load  on  bearings 
since  1885.  Trial  order  solicited. 

THEODORE  HIERTZ  METAL  COMPANY 

£011  Alaska  Avenue  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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THE  SCOOP  CONVEYOR 

- - T  FOR  STORING*™  reclaiming, 

OVER  2000  USERS  LOADING  a~i>  UNLOADING 
CARS.TRUCKS  and  WAGOHS 
DOES  THE  WORK  OF 
FROM  6  TO  12  MEN 

AND  KEEPS  EQUIPMENT  MOVING 

WRITE  FOR  LITERATURE 

PORTABLE  MACHINERY  CO., PASSAIC  N.J. 


BURN  ANY  COAL 

Never  mind  the  quality;  put  it  up  to 


CANTON  Rocking  and  Dumping  Grates 

to  take  care  of  it.  Thereby  they  will  also  take  care  of  your 
pocketbook. 

Smooth,  even  surface  that  will  not  warp. 

No  complicated  parts.  Easily  installed  in  any  furnace  by  any 
mechanic.  Send  for  descriptive  literature. 

For  Boiler  and  Kiln  Grates 


Southern  Offices, 

829  Trust  Co.  of  Ga.  Bldg., 
Atlanta,  Ga. 


CANTON  GRATE 
COMPANY 

1706  Woodland  Avenue, 
Canton,  Ohio 


AND  RECORDING  OUTFITS  FOR  ALL 
INDUSTRIAL  PURPOSES 


RESISTANCE  RADIATION 


THWING  INSTRUMENT  COMPANY 
3347  Lancaster  Avenue  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Economy  versus  Cheapness 

Diamond  T  for  fifteen  consecutive 
years  has  maintained  a  definite 
transportation  standard.  The  stand¬ 
ard  has  been,  and  is,  not  low  price, 

but  lowest  final  cost. 

Constant  adherence  to  that  ideal  ex¬ 
plains  the  lasting  satisfaction  of 
Diamond  T  ownership. 

Diamond  T  Motor  Car  Co. 

4561  West  26th  St.  Chicago,  Ill. 
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Danish  Yacht  Club,  the  Keyport  Yacht  Club  and  the 
Raritan  Yacht  Club  and  was  interested  in  many  charitable 
organizations. 


Veteran  Brickmaker  Dies 

Frederic  Stocker,  for  many  years  engaged  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  brick  on  the  banks  of  the  Saugus  River  in  East 
Saugus,  Mass.,  died  at  his  home  in  that  town  on  July  31,  age, 
80  years.  Mr.  Stocker  was  a  life  long  resident  of  East 
Saugus  and  one  of  the  largest  property  owners  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  He  had  been  in  poor  health  for  a  number  of  years 
and  because  of  this  retired  from  active  business  about  five 
years  ago. 

Leases  Plant  to  Make  Hollow  Tile 

The  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Hollow  Tile  Co.  has  leased  the 
Ensley  plant  of  the  Alabama  Clay  Products  Co.  for  a  term 
of  years  and  will  begin  operations  at  once.  The  operators 
will  make  a  specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  G.  V.  T.  Silo 
blocks  and  other  glazed  tile.  They^will  also  make  a  com¬ 
plete  line  of  hollow  building  tile.  Officers  of  the  Birming¬ 
ham  Hollow  Tile  Co.  are  R.  L.  Gamewell,  president  and 
manager;  W.  E.  Gamewell,  vice  president;  and  J.  F.  Riley, 
secretary  and  treasurer.  The  company  has  developed  a 
large  business  in  silos  and  the  lease  of  the  plant  was  effected 
to  meet  these  demands  and  to  meet  demands  for  building 
tile. 

Alabama  Clay  Plants  Sold 

All  of  the  properties  of  the  Bessemer  Fire  Brick  Co., 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  have  been  purchased  by  the  Alabama 
Clay  Products  Co.  Plans  for  an  expansion  of  the  plants 
are  being  made  by  the  new  owners.  Consideration  for  the 
sale  was  approximately  $200,000.  The  properties  include  two 
big  tile  plants  close  to  Birmingham,  and  valuable  clay  lands 
in  Alabama  and  Kentucky.  The  larger  of  the  two  plants  is 
located  at  Bessemer  and  has  a  capacity  of  100  tons  of  prod¬ 
uct  per  day.  The  other  is  located  at  Ensley,  and  has  a  ca¬ 
pacity  of  75  tons  per  day.  Harry  Watkins  is  president  of 
the  Alabama  Clay  Products  Co.  The  concern  had  recently 
purchased  a  tract  of  land  near  North  Birmingham,  which 
contains  valuable  deposits  of  clay,  shale,  and  coal,  and  was 
planning  the  erection  of  a  plant  when  the  Bessemer  company 
was  bought  out.  The  plant  at  Bessemer  will  be  operated 
by  the  new  owners  and  will  probably  be  enlarged. 

Brick  Plant  Buys  Property 

The  Pima  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Tuscon,  Ariz.,  has  purchased 
new  property  on  South  Sixth  Avenue,  and  the  price  paid 
was  $24,000.  The  concern  is  principally  engaged  in  the 
contracting  business.  The  president  is  William  F.  Curtayne. 

Trade  Conditions  in  San  Francisco 

Common  brick  is  holding  firm  at  $18  per  M.  in  the  San 
Francisco  market  and  production  is  still  behind  the  demand 
by  reason  of  the  scarcity  of  labor.  In  spite  of  every  effort 
to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  plants,  the  brick  manufac¬ 
turers  are  not  catching  up  on  orders.  The  demand  for 
architectural  terra  cotta  is  fully  on  a  par  with  the  brick 
demand  and  the  manufacturers  are  all  behind  on  deliveries. 
Sewer  pipe  and  other  products  needed  in  sanitary  engineer¬ 
ing  have  totaled  a  large  volume  of  business  this  season, 
larger  than  normal,  so  also  has  the  fire  brick  business.  Fire 
brick  shows  a  tendency  to  advance  in  price,  some  firms  al¬ 
ready  having  raised  the  price  a  little.  The  Stockton  (Cal.) 
Fire  &  Enamel  Brick  Co.  is  now  selling  their  product  at 
$60  at  the  works.  This  firm  has  enjoyed  a  very  satisfactory 
extension  of  business  this  summer.  They  now  supply  prac- 
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tically  all  the  fire  brick  used  at  the  Mare  Island  Navy 
Yard,  Vallejo,  Cal.,  and  the  Bremmerton  Navy  Yard,  near 
Seattle. 

Terra  Cotta  Business  Good  in  California 

N.  Clark  &  Sons,  San  Francisco,  are  making  a  special  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  Heath  hollow  building  tile  which  they  distribute 
in  northern  California.  It  is  especially  strong  and  allows 
of  easy  handling  by  the  tile  setter.  The  Clark  company  is 
supplying  large  quantities  to  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  in  Rich¬ 
mond.  This  concern  reports  its  terra  cotta  business  very 
brisk,  both  in  southern  California  and  in  the  north.  De¬ 
liveries  at  present  are  being  made  on  dozens  of  important 
structures,  including  office,  manufacturing,  church  and 
school  buildings.  The  company  is  somewhat  short  handed, 
however,  which  causes  delay  in  deliveries. 

Low  Interest  Rates  Hold  Up  School  Work 

The  plans  for  new  school  buildings  in  California  are  very 
numerous,  but  all  is  not  easy  sailing  with  the  various 
municipalities.  School  bonds  are  not  selling  readily,  prin¬ 
cipally  on  account  of  the  low  rate  of  interest  and  accord¬ 
ingly  a  great  deal  of  projected  school  work  is  being  held 
up.  For  school  buildings,  churches,  office  buildings  and 
the  finer  class  of  residential  structures  the  demand  for  archi¬ 
tectural  terra  cotta  is  increasing,  rather  than  diminishing 
in  popularity. 

To  Spend  $100,000  in  Improvements 

The  Sacramento  Pressed  Brick  &  Sand  Co.,  whose  plant 
is  located  at  the  mouth  of  the  American  River,  is  soon  to 
start  making  -  improvements  in  its  equipment.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  almost  $100,000  will  have  to  be  expended  to 
bring  the  works  to  an  efficiency  point  where  the  company 
can  increase  production  in  keeping  with  the  demand.  The 
new  owner  of  the  plant  is  J.  W.  Evans,  or  Berkeley.  He  is 
also  the  general  manager. 


ONE  MAN  DIGGER 

for  the  CLAY  and  TILE  PLANT  PIT 

Designed  especially  to  handle  material  for  the  average 
brick  or  tile  plant. 

HtMlIIIIIIIIHIItlMllllllltlHMIllllllllllllllllllllHIIIIIHHIMIHIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIilllllllli 

Dependable,  efficient,  eco¬ 
nomical — oil  engine  operated 

IIUMlilllllllHIIIIIIIIIItlllllllllllMIHMIlllllllMllimilllltlimiMIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIHIlim 

LOW  IN  PRICE— WILL  SAVE  ENOUGH  IN  LABOR 
TO  PAY  FOR  ITSELF. 

Write  for  complete  data 

BAY  CITY  DREDGE  WORKS 

2619  Center  Avenue  ::  Bay  City,  Michigan 


/ 1  Makes  No  Difference 
What  Your  Requirements 
May  Be — We  Have  the 
Car  for  Your  Needs 

Dryer  cars  of  any  size  or  type.  Transfer 
cars,  turntables,  wheel  barrows,  wheels. 

Send  us  your  requirements  and  let  us 
figure  for  you.  No  obligation  whatever. 

PETTIGREW  FOUNDRY  COMPANY 

HARVEY,  ILLINOIS 


Electric  Industrial  Trucks  and  Tractors 


Plans  Considerable  Construction  Work 

The  Atascadero  Colony  near  San  Luis  Obispo,  Cal.,  is 
preparing  for  much  new  construction  of  the  high-class  type 
in  keeping  with  its  other  buildings.  A  great  deal  of  tile, 
pressed  brick,  terra  cotta  and  other  clay  products  will  be 
used.  The  latest  plans  being  prepared  by  the  building  com¬ 
missioner,  J.  J.  Roth,  call  for  a  high  school  building  to  cost 
approximately  $200,000  and  a  two-story  hotel  of  one  hundred 
rooms. 

Have  Installed  New  Equipment 

W.  W.  Dennis,  of  the  McNear  Brick  Agency,  San 
Francisco,  is  still  behind  on  his  brick  deliveries.  The  manu¬ 
facturing  plant  at  San  Raphael  is  now  exceptionally  well 
equipped  with  the  most  improved  machinery,  recent  addi¬ 
tions  have  been  installed,  and  Mr.  Dennis  thinks  that  he 
may  catch  up  with  his  orders  within  a  month  or  so. 

Make  Improvements  on  Richmond  Plant 


in  the  brick  industry,  are  showing  the  same  gratifying 
results  that  have  made  them  such  a  valuable  factor  in 
100  other  lines  of  business. 

JEXi&esHrOnClafc  Batteries 

embodying  the  results  of  32  years  of  battery  building  ex¬ 
perience,  are  designed  with  the  one  idea  of  enabling  your 
trucks  or  tractors  to  haul  the  greatest  amount  of  mate¬ 
rial  in  a  given  time  with  the  minimum  of  upkeep  cost. 
Write  for  list  of  truck  manufacturers  and  “15  Points  of 
Exide-Ironclad.” 

THE  ELECTRIC  STORAGE  BATTERY  CO. 

Oldest  and  largest  manufacturers  in  the  world  of  storage  batteries 
for  every  purpose. 

1888  PHILADELPHIA  1920 

Branches  in  17  Cities 

Special  Canadian  Representatives — Chas.  E.  (load  Engineering  Co.,  Ltd., 
Toronto-Montreal. 


They  Do  Produce  Results 


The  United  Building  Material  Co.,  San  Francisco,  have 
been  making  numerous  improvements  in  the  plant  of  the 
Richmond  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  which  they  operate,  and  Mr. 
Hoyt,  of  the  San  Francisco  office  has  to  be  in  Richmond 
much  of  the  time  these  days. 

Brick  Concern  to  Have  30,000  Daily  Capacity 

The  new  brick  manufacturing  plant  which  is  shortly  to  be 
constructed  by  the  Standard  Lumber  Co.,  of  Sonora,  Cal., 
in  connection  with  clay  deposits  purchased  in  the  vicinity 
will  have  a  daily  capacity  of  30,000  brick  at  the  start. 


We  refer  to 

Those  little  ads  you  have  noticed  in  our  Classi¬ 
fied  Ad  Pages. 


It  is  the  decision  of  concerns  who  have  used 
them.  Try  one. 


I 

rv 
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Maintain 

Uniform  Temperatures 

USE 

SlfeMEL 

This  insulating  material  will 
make  your  kilns  more  produc¬ 
tive.  It  prevents  heat  losses 
and  maintains  uniform  temper¬ 
atures.  Bulletin  R-71  gives  com¬ 
plete  details  and  illustrates  meth¬ 
ods  of  insulating  kilns.  Sent  on 
request  to  nearest  office. 


CE  LIT  E  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

New  York  St.  Lonis  Cleveland 

Pittsburgh  Philadelphia  Los  Angeles 

Chicago  Detroit  San  Francisco 


SAUERMAN 

Dragline— Cableway— Excavator 

"1  Digs,  Conveys  and  Dumps  in  one 
operation. 


Cuts  labor  and  digging  costs  to  a 


minimum. 

We  will  gladly  send  you  complete 
data  for  the  asking. 


ANCMOI 


DOUBLE  DRUM  ENGINE 
A  BOILER  MOUNTED 
ON  MOVABLE  TOWER 


SAUERMAN  BROS. 

316  S. Dearborn  St.,CHICAGO 


POTTERY  and  CLAY  WORKING 

MACHINERY 

■  ■  ■ 

TRI-STATE  ENGINEERING  COMPANY 

Zanesville,  Ohio 


THE 

EAGLE 

DRY 

PAN 

Write  for  Prices 


EAGLE  IRONWORKS  DESiowa*L 


To  Build  New  Plant  in  Hampton 

Articles  of  incorporation  have  been  filed  at  Hampton,  Iowa, 
by  the  Hampton  Brick  &  Tile  Co.  The  new  concern  is  capi¬ 
talized  at  $500,000  of  which  $400,000  is  preferred  and  $100,000 
common  stock.  The  officers  of  the  company  are  C.  F.  Osborne, 
president ;  E.  G.  Dunn,  vice-president ;  J.  C.  Powers,  secretary 
and  B.  F.  Cookman,  general  manager.  The  directors  are  Arthur 
W.  Wolf,  H.  E.  Meyer,  J.  C.  Powers,  E.  S.  Manatt  and  the 
officers.  It  is  proposed  to  sell  the  entire  output  of  stock  in 
Hampton.  Xests  of  the  clay  made  by  experts  have  been  en¬ 
tirely  satisfactory. 

Getting  Ready  to  Build  a  Factory  at  Nevada 

The  Mason  City  (Iowa)  Brick  &  Tile  Co.  is  getting  ready 
to  start  operations  on  the  construction  of  its  plant  at  Nevada, 
Iowa.  A  short  time  ago  the  Keelers  of  the  Mason  City  Co. 
purchased  approximately  200  acres  of  land  at  Nevada  lying  on 
right  of  way  of  the  Chicago-Northwestern  Railroad.  Their 
engineer  Ely  has  been  on  the  ground  at  Nevada  for  some 
time  making  surveys  and  doing  the  preliminary  work  of  locat¬ 
ing  the  plant. 

Iowa  Tile  Plant  Sold 

The  tile  plant  at  Keswick,  Iowa,  has  been  sold  by  George 
Crouse  to  a  group  of  business  men  of  the  town.  The  pur¬ 
chasers  are  Dr.  Harlan,  D.  Higgins,  E.  Lane,  T.  Ewald,  Charles 
Churchill,  James  Campbell  and  John  Burkenbine.  The  plant 
has  been  idle  about  two  years  but  the  new  company  pro¬ 
poses  to  make  extensive  improvements  and  put  it  in  opera¬ 
tion  as  soon  as  possible. 

F.  W.  Straight  to  Succeed  S.  J.  Galvin 

Floyd  Straight  has  been  made  manager  of  the  Auburn  (la.) 
Brick  &  Tile  Co.  He  succeeds  S.  J.  Galvin.  Mr.  Galvin  made 
a  trip  to  Washington,  D.  C.  recently  and  during  his  absence 
his  place  was  filled  by  Oscar  Runyan  who  formerly  was  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Auburn  plant  but  who  is  now  superintendent 
of  the  Adel  (la.)  Clay  Products  Co.’s  plant. 

Relatives  Solve  Labor  Problem  Here 

J.  B.  Morin  of  Danville,  Me.,  started  the  first  burn  of  the 
season  at  his  brickyard  late  in  July.  The  kiln  contained 
275,000  brick.  Still  larger  burns  are  planned  for  later  in 
the  season.  The  question  of  obtaining  competent  help  does 
not  trouble  Mr.  Morin  so  much  as  it  does  some  other  brick 
manufacturers  as  six  sons  and  a  son-in-law  comprise  part 
of  his  crew. 

Contracts  Not  Many,  But  Enough 

Brick  dealers  in  and  about  Boston  still  report  few  big  con¬ 
tracts,  but  nevertheless,  they  are  finding  a  market  for  about 
all  the  brick  they  can  lay  their  hands  on.  The  price  continues 
firm  at  $30  delivered  on  the  job. 

Plant  Damaged  by  Fire  Being  Rebuilt 

The  E.  L.  Cook  Brick  Co.,  whose  plant  at  State  Farm, 
Mass.,  near  Bridgewater,  was  badly  damaged  Ly  fire  recently, 
is  rebuilding  and  installing  new  apparatus  and  expects  to  re¬ 
sume  operations  before  the  end  of  the  month. 

Resign  to  Operate  New  Clay  Concern 

John  H.  Fritzinger  who  has  been  connected  with  the 
National  Fireproofing  Co.  for  the  last  twenty  years  at 
Keasbey,  has  resigned  his  position  in  order  to  head  a  new 
concern  which  will  begin  the  manufacture  of  hollow  build- 
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ing  tile  in  the  Bloomfield  plant  located  near  Highland  Park, 
N.  J.  Mr.  Fritzinger  started  with  the  National  Fireproofing 
Co.  as  a  clay  bank  employe  and  in  twenty  years  he  reached 
the  position  of  superintendent  which  he  has  just  resigned. 
With  Mr.  Fritzinger  are  associated  John  H.  Miller  and 
H.  C.  Cooper,  also  former  employes  of  the  National  Fire¬ 
proofing  Co.  Mr.  Cooper  graduated  in  ceramics  from 
Rutgers  College  in  1912  and  Mr.  Miller  has  been  book¬ 
keeper  for  the  National  Fireproofing  plant.  The  new  com¬ 
pany  which  Mr.  Fritzinger  heads  expects  to  begin  opera¬ 
tions  with  about  fifty  or  sixty  men,  around  the  first  of 
September.  The  name  of  the  concern  has  not  been  definitely 
decided  upon  as  yet. 

Expect  Early  Settlement  of  Strike 

Impetus  to  building  operations  in  the  Northern  Ohio  ter¬ 
ritory  is  expected  to  be  given  with  the  promise  of  early  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  strike  of  journeymen  plumbers.  The  opera¬ 
tives  have  been  out  since  June  1,  when  they  struck  for  $12 
a  day  wages  and  demanded  tools  be  supplied  by  contract¬ 
ors.  The  contractors,  thru  the  Associated  Plumbing  Con¬ 
tractors  of  Cleveland,  offered  a  flat  wage  of  $10  a  day. 
At  a  meeting  in  the  office  of  Mayor  W.  S.  Fitzgerald,  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  journeymen’s  union  agreed  to  submit 
the  question  of  whether  differences  should  be  arbitrated  to 
a  vote  of  the  membership.  More  than  600  operatives  have 
been  involved  in  the  walkout.  They  are  now  disposed  to 
make  direct  negotiations  with  contractors.  The  walkout 
had  the  sympathy  of  some  steam  fitters,  and  because  these 
walked  out  also,  a  general  lockout  of  steam  fitters  and 
other  heating  workers  was  declared  by  the  Heating  and 
Piping  Contractors’  Cleveland  Association.  The  combined 
stoppage  of  work  has  seriously  hampered  the  building  in¬ 
dustry,  preventing  speedy  completion  of  old  work  and 
bringing  to  a  minimum  the  amount  of  new  work  that 
might  have  been  done  this  summer. 

New  Plant  Nearing  Completion 

The  new  plant  of  the  Alliance  Brick  Co.,  of  Alliance. 
Ohio,  which  will  be  No.  2  is  nearing  completion  and  will 
probably  be  ready  for  operation  by  October  15  if  not 
earlier.  The  plant  is  located  almost  in  the  heart  of  the  city 
of  Alliance  and  the  initial  capacity  will  be  40,000  face  brick 
daily.  It  is  planned  to  manufacture  building  tile  later  on, 
when  the  initial  capacity  will  be  doubled.  The  building 
is  of  brick  and  steel  construction,  225  feet  long  and  40  feet 
wide.  This  contains  the  crushing  department,  the  clay 
storage  room,  the  press  room  and  other  departments.  A 
large  boiler  house  adjacent  is  nearing  completion.  The 
kilns  which  are  of  the  Richardson  continuous  type  are  also 
being  finished.  All  machinery  is  purchased  and  is  on  the 
ground.  The  cost  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $300,000. 
One  of  the  features  will  be  the  use  of  producers  gas  for 
burning  the  brick.  F.  A.  Hoiles  is  head  of  the  company. 

Have  Added  Three  New  Kilns 

The  Mt.  Cherry  Coal  Co.,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  which 
operates  a  brick  plant  at  Frederickburg,  Holmes  County, 
Ohio,  has  just  completed  a  number  of  improvements  at  the 
plant.  Three  new  kilns  have  been  finished,  making  nine  in 
all  that  are  in  operation.  In  addition  new  machinery  has 
been  installed,  increasing  the  output  to  40,000  daily.  The 
company  is  now  busy  manufacturing  common  brick,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  extra  strong  demand  for  that  kind  at  present. 
H.  H.  Klocke  is  sales  manager  of  the  concern.  The  com¬ 
pany  operates  its  own  coal  mines  and  thus  has  been  able 
to  operate  continuously.  Sales  Manager  Klocke  says  an 
extra  subscription  to  Brick  and  Clay  Record  has  been  taken 
out  for  the  plant  in  order  to  give  the  superintendent  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  reading  the  publication. 


LESCHEN  Wire  ;Rope 

Our  greatest  asset  is  the 
reputation  of  our  product,  and 
it  is  our  policy  and  our  pur¬ 
pose  to  maintain  at  all  times 
the  high  and  dependable  qual¬ 
ity  that  has  built  up  our  busi¬ 
ness. 


Established  1857 

A.  LESCHEN  &  SONS  ROPE  COMPANY 

Makers  of  HERCULES  (Red  Strand  >  WIRE  ROPE 

Chicago  New  York  ST.  LOUIS  Denver  San  Francisco 


ORIGINAL 

{floss 


Boss  Ten-Hour  Dryer 


ORIGINAL 

tftess 


50,000  brick  dried  in  a  five-track  dryer  in  TEN 
HOURS,  using  either  EXHAUST  STEAM  from 
the  engine  that  makes  the  brick  or  WASTE  HEAT 
from  cooling  kilns. 

Boss  System  of  Burning  Brick 

From  two  to  three  days’  time  saved  in  burning 
every  kiln  and  with  50%  less  coal  consumed. 

We  design  and  build  dryers  and  kilns  and  elimi¬ 
nate  all  kinds  of  drying  and  burning  difficulties. 


ORIGINAL 

£&ess 


J.  C.  Boss  Engineering  Co. 

Elkhart,  Indiana 


Send  for  Catalogue 

W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO. 
INCORPORATED 

400  E.  Brandeis  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


Maximum 
Power  Instantly 

Waste  power  means  waste 
money — save  it.  Caldwell  Fric¬ 
tion  Clutches  deliver  continuous 
maximum  power  instantly — at  a 
touch  of  the  hand. 

Caldwell  Clutches  are  built  on 
the  principle  of  an  automatic 
brake.  The  Raybestos-lined  brake 
band  grips  the  entire  circumfer¬ 
ence  of  the  friction  ring  and 
transmits  all  the  power  with  ab¬ 
solutely  no  loss.  A  positive  as¬ 
surance  of  uninterrupted  service. 

Simplicity,  strength,  convenience 
• — satisfaction. 


FRICTION 

CLUTCHES 


RESCENT  BELT  FASTENERS 

retake  GoodJ3elts  GivfBetter Service" 


No  part  of  the  belt  la  weakened  or  cut  away. 
A  joint  made  with  Crescent  Belt  Fasteners  is  a 
permanent  one  that  outlives  the  most  durable 
belt.  The  strain  is  evenly  distributed  across 
the  entire  width.  They  save  time,  trouble, 
money  and  belting. 


Write  for  new  Booklet  W  on  Increasing 
Belting  Efficiency. 


Crescent  Belt  Fastener  Co. 

391  Fouith  Avenue,  New  York 
Canadian  Branch:  32  Front  St.,  West,  Toronto,  Canada 
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Selclo  Valves 


The  “Selclo”  is  designed 
to  be  a  “hard  usage” 
Valve. 

It  is  ideal  for  installations 
where  many  people,  often 
careless  or  hurried,  have 
occasion  to  operate  the 
valve. 

Turning  the  handwheel  to 
the  left,  the  spindle  will 
push  the  disc  holder  off 
the  seat  and  open  the 
valve.  A  turn  to  the  right 
releases  the  spindle  from 
the  disc-holder  and  a 
spring  forces  the  disc 
holder  to  the  seat  with  a 
steady,  even  pressure.  The 
pressure  holds  the  valve 
closed.  Made  of  brass  in 
sizes  H  to  2  inches. 

JENKINS  BROS. 


Know  Genuine  Jenkins  Valves 
by  the  name  and  Jenkins 
“Diamond  Mark” — at  supply 
houses  everywhere. 


Xevv  York 
St.  Louis 
Chicago 
Boston 
Montreal 


Pittsburgh 
Washington 
Philadelphia 
San  Francisco 
Havana 


London 


2145 -J 


Frank  H.  Robinson 

Factory  and  General  Office  -  -  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Lakewood  Double  Deck  Car  No,  167 


m 

The  Robinson— LAKEWOOD  LINE— 
Dryer  Cars;  correctly  designed,  correct¬ 
ly  built,  correctly  sold. 


Central  Ohio  Building  Program  Improving 

Some  increase  in  building  projects  are  noted  in  the 
central  Ohio  territory  according  to  brick  manufacturers 
and  dealers,  generally.  The  fall  building  season  will  soon 
start  and  this  is  expected  to  bring  in  some  orders,  altho 
no  building  boom  of  consequence  is  predicted.  Some  dwell¬ 
ings,  especially  in  the  suburbs  of  Columbus  are  being 
planned  and  quite  a  few  will  go  forward  during  the  fall. 
Money  for  the  building  of  homes  is  slightly  easier,  altho 
there  is  no  general  loosening  of  the  purse  strings.  Some 
business  building  is  on  hand,  mostly  additions  to  present 
factories  and  business  blocks.  A  steady  program  of  ex¬ 
pansion  is  continued  by  the  Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Co.,  as 
well  as  the  Timken  Roller  Bearing  Co. 

Pass  Ordinance  For  School  Bonds 

The  ordinance  providing  for  an  issuance  of  $5,844,000 
bonds  for  school  house  building  in  the  city  was  carried  at 
the  primary  election  of  August  10  and  the  Columbus 
Board  of  Education  is  making  preparations  to  extend  its 
building  program.  The  money  will  be  available  as  soon  as 
the  issue  of  bonds  is  sold  and  the  interest  rate  carried  will 
be  sufficiently  high  to  attract  investors  to  the  issue.  Archi¬ 
tects  are  now  busy  on  plans  for  about  ten  new  school 
buildings  to  be  erected  during  the  coming  year. 

Will  Soon  Complete  Continuous  Kiln 

The  Hocking  Valley  Products  Co.,  of  Columbus,  which 
operates  a  large  face  brick  plant  at  Greendale,  Ohio,  will 
soon  have  its  18-chamber  continuous  kiln  completed  which 
will  give  the  company  in  addition  to  it,  a  16-chamber  con¬ 
tinuous  kiln  and  also  six  periodic  kilns.  This  will  increase 
the  capacity  of  the  plant  to  a  large  extent.  John  Baker, 
sales  manager  of  the  company,  reports  a  bad  .car  supply 
with  no  immediate  hopes  of  betterment.  The  plant  is  in 
operation  and  labor  conditions  are  gradually  improving. 

Paving  Brick  Contracts  To  Be  Let 

Another  Ohio  Highway  Commission  road  letting  will  be 
held  at  the  headquarters  in  Columbus,  September  3rd,  when 
seventeen  road  contracts  will  be  bid  on.  Of  the  total 
number  six  are  of  brick  construction.  Of  the  total  dis¬ 
tance  14  miles  will  be  brick.  The  various  contracts  are 
located  in  Mahoning  County,  0.65  miles;  Paulding  County, 
2.023  and  2.019  miles  in  two  sections;  Scioto  County,  3.692 
miles  and  1.997  miles  in  two  sections;  Miami  County,  4.671 
miles;  Ashtabula  County,  1.22  miles  and  Lorain  County, 
1.69  miles. 

Approaching  Full  Production  of  Brick 

Tho  production  at  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Rrick  and  Clay 
Co.  has  been  increased  steadily  with  the  development  of  the 
new  plant,  it  by  no  means  can  reach  its  maximum  under 
present  conditions,  according  to  J.  L.  Higley,  president.  The 
retarding  influences  are  lack  of  coal,  only  about  live  per 
cent,  of  its  requirements  being  received  by  this  firm;  lack 
of  competent  labor;  lack  of  cars  with  which  to  ship.  In 
spite  of  these  handicaps  a  production  of  40,000  paving  brick 
has  been  reached,  tho  plans  call  for  50,000  to  60,000. 

Many  Plants  Suffering  Coal  Shortage 

Practically  no  improvement  in  the  coal  supply  is  reported 
from  the  brick  and  clay  products  plants  of  the  Buckeye 
State.  Some  of  the  plants  are  hard  -put  to  for  coal  and 
there  is  little  hope  of  improvement  in  this  situation  before 
the  close  of  the  lake  shipping  season  for  coal.  Other  plants 
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which  have  their  own  supply  of  coal  have  been  working 
along  without  interruption  from  that  cause.  But  others  are 
compelled  to  close  down  and  this  is  causing  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  as  their  labor  is  drifting  away. 

Get  Contracts  for  Face  Brick 

The  contract  for  furnishing  common  brick  on  the  Fulton 
Street  School  building,  Columbus,  has  been  awarded  to  the 
Gaddis-Harrison  Brick  Co.,  which  will  furnish  Coshocton 
brick.  The  contract  for  the  face  brick  on  the  Linden 
School  was  awarded  at  the  same  time  to  the  Claycraft 
Brick  Co.,  Columbus.  Contracts  for  the  face  brick  in  the 
Taylor  Avenue  and  the  Sullivant  Avenue  Schools  will  be 
awarded  soon  by  the  building  committee  of  the  board  of 
education. 

Terra  Cotta  Jobs  in  Columbus 

The  New  Jersey  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  represented  by  Allan 
R.  Raff,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  is  furnishing  the  architectural 
terra  cotta  for  the  James  Theater  building  on  West  Broad 
Street,  Columbus,  the  building  being  erected  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Publishing  Co.,  of  South  Third  Street, 
Columbus;  the  Dr.  Clark  office  building,  on  East  State 
Street,  Columbus;  the  John  M.  Garen  &  Co.,  building,  on 
North  High  Street,  Columbus,  and  a  school  at  Salem,  Ohio. 

Says  Ohio  Will  Be  Clay  Center 

Federal  Judge  John  E.  Sater,  in  a  recent  address  before 
the  North  Side  Commercial  Club,  of  Columbus,  declared 
that  Ohio  was  rapidly  becoming  the  clay  center  of  the 
world.  He  predicted  that  within  a  very  short  time  Ohio 
would  be  recognized  as  the  center  for  practically  all  clay 
products,  because  of  the  quality  of  its  clay  and  the  near¬ 
ness  to  markets. 


Burns  It’s  First  Kiln  of  Brick 

The  Hisylvania  Coal  Co.,  of  Columbus,  w'hich  recently 
acquired  two  brick  plants  at  Trimble  and  Glouster,  Ohio, 
from  the  Trimble  Brick  Co.,  has  burned  its  first  kiln  of  pav¬ 
ing  brick  at  the  Glouster  plant,  which  was  put  into  con¬ 
dition  for  operation.  Some  labor  shortage  has  appeared 
because  of  the  nearness  to  the  mines  which  are  now  work¬ 
ing  better,  and  with  higher  wages,  attracts  the  workmen. 

Construction  Company  Buys  Ohio  Plant 

The  Nicholson  Construction  Co.,  of  Chicago  and  Kansas 
City,  has  purchased  the  plant  of  the  Bolin  Brick  Co.,  of 
Zanesville,  Ohio,  and  is  putting  it  into  shape  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  common  brick  and  hollow  tile.  The  plant,  which 
has  been  idle  for  almost  two  years,  was  formerly  a  paving 
brick  factory. 

Real  Estate  Men  to  Build  Homes 

Real  estate  interests  to  stimulate  land  purchases,  and  also 
to  alleviate  the  housing  shortage,  are  planning  to  enter 
the  construction  field  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Among  the  first 
is  the  S.  H.  Kleinman  Co.,  which  is  planning  to  finance 
home  building  for  purchasers  in  its  various  allotments. 

Investigate  Traffic  Matters  at  Plant 

J.  M.  Adams,  secretary  and  general  manager,  and  David 
Lehman,  assistant  manager,  of  the  Ironclay  Brick  Co.,  of 
Columbus,  visited  the  large  plant  of  the  company  at 
Shawnee,  Ohio,  recently.  They  investigated  traffic  mat¬ 
ters  on  the  two  railroads  touching  the  plant. 
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Type  “B”  %  cu. 
yd.  Erie  Shovel 
owned  by 
McCrady  Bros., 
Braddock,  Pa. 


“We  have  loaded,  on 
the  average,  750  cu.  yds. 
of  very  stiff  clay  per  ten- 
hour  day. 


We  prefer  the  ERIE  to 
any  other  shovel  we  have 
ever  used.  In  our  opinion  the 
ERIE  has  everything  else  of 
her  size  beat  a  mile.” — Mc¬ 
Crady  Bros.,  Braddock,  Pa. 
The  ERIE  Shovel  is  both  speedy  and 
reliable. 


It  is  built  far  stronger  than  the  usual 
standard  of  steam-shovel  construction. 


ji 


We  would  like  to  send  you  a  bulletin  showing  just 
what  the  ERIE  Shovel  can  do.  Write  for  a  copy  of 
Bulletin  “B.” 

BALL  ENGINE  CO.,  Erie,  Pa. 

Builders  of  Erie  Steam  Shovels  and  Locomotive 
Cranes,  Erie  Railway-Ditchers. 


“We  have  been  using  at  our  two  factories  for  the  past 
year.  Barium  Carbonate  made  by  the  Rollin  Chemical 
Company.  This  material  is  used  to  prevent  scum  and  has 
=  proved  entirely  satisfactory.” 

THE  UNITED  STATES  ROOFING  TILE  CO. 

=  5-15-18  : 


IMPROVE  YOUR  WARE 


It  can  be  done  by  the  use  of  Rollin’s 
Barium  Carbonate  because  it  elim¬ 
inates  scum. 

Just  add  it  to  your  clay  at  the  pug  mill 
or  dry  pan  and  it  will  make  the  scum- 
producing  salts  insoluble  and  harmless 
to  your  ware. 

Write  us  now. 

Rollin  Chemical  Corp. 

Equitable  Building 
120  Broadway,  New  York  City 

lUIIIMIUIIIIIUIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIlllllllllllNIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIHIIIMIIIIIIHIIIIIIIIIIHHIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIItlllllllllllllllllllllllllliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiifiiiiif 

BRICK  MUST  HOLD  UP  ITS  REPUTATION 
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TheMINTER  SYSTEM 

of 

Continuous  Burning  Down 
Draft  Kilns 


Speeding  up  Production  of  Face  Brick 
these  days  is  necessary  in  order  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  demand. 

Coal  is  very  scarce — Hard  to  get.  All 

indications  point  to  a  general  shortage  for  some 
time.  The  coal  you  can  get  must  be  utilized  to 
the  best  advantage. 

Would  it  pay  you  if  you  could  burn 

more  brick — a  few  million  per  year — with  the  coal 
you  can  get? 

It  can  be  accomplished  by  the  continu¬ 
ous  system  of  burning  on  your  down  draft  kilns. 
Foremost  is  the  MINTER  SYSTEM — Because  WE 
HAVE  COMPLETE  CONTROL,  guaranteeing  No. 

1  ware  production. 

Let  us  show  you  how. 


Change  Over  to  Different  Kind  of  Ware 

Several  paving  brick  plants  in  Ohio  have  recently 
changed  their  products  to  building  brick  or  hollow  tile.  The 
Carlisle-Laybold  Co.,  of  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  recently  an¬ 
nounced  the  change  as  did  the  Harris  Brick  Co.,  of  Zanes¬ 
ville. 

Lumber  Company  To  Build  Brick  Dryer 

The  M.  B.  Farrin  Lumber  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  has  taken 
out  a  permit  for  the  erection  of  a  $75,000  brick  and  concrete 
dry  kiln  on  Station  Avenue,  Winton  Place,  near  Cincinnati. 

Oregon  Plant  Burns  Brick  with  Pine  Slabs 

Fred  Kottwick,  burner  for  the  Bend  (Ore.)  Brick  and  Lum¬ 
ber  Co.,  reports  that  his  concern  has  many  good  orders  on 
hand.  Thirty-two  thousand  brick  per  day  are  being  made 
steadily  and  the  year’s  output  will  approximate  three  million. 
Good  results  are  being  obtained  by  using  pine  slabs  for 
burning. 

To  Install  a  Shovel  Soon 

J.  F.  Cleckley,  of  Cope,  S.  C,  reports  a  fairly  good  demand 
for  his  ware.  At  the  present  time  new  drying  sheds  are  being 
constructed  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  near  future  will  see  two 
more  kilns  under  construction.  Mr.  Cleckley  also  anticipates 
the  installation  of  a  shovel  for  digging  his  ware. 

Trade  Condition  in  Tennessee 


The  Flint  River  BricK  Company 

ALBANY,  GEORGIA 

— 

■  -  ■ .  •  - . ' 


THE  MASSIVE  CONSTRUCTION  AND 
GREAT  POWER  OF 

BUCYRUS  STEAM  SHOVELS 

Have  made  them  famous  the  world  over  for 
high  steady  output  and  low  upkeep. 

Let  our  representatives  consult  with  you. 
Send  for  Bulletin  AB 

BUCYRUS  COMPANY 

SOUTH  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

New  York,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Birmingham,  Minneapolis,  Denver, 
I,  Portland,  Ore.,  San  Francisco,  Salt  Lake  City,  London  SJ35 


Brick  interests  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  report  August  trade 
brisk  and  the  general  trend  of  summer  activities  reassuring. 
Fine  crop  prospects  in  Tennessee  and  the  Mississippi  Delta, 
with  sufficient-  rain  fall  and  hot  days,  but  not  excessively  hot, 
make  for  a  better  situation  in  construction  lines  and  this  is  re¬ 
flected  in  brick,  clay,  sewer  pipe  and  terra  cotta  trade.  The 
demand  for  fancy  brick  is  good  and  shipments  relatively 
light.  Common  brick  demand  if  anything  is  better  the  last 
lap  of  the  summer  than  in  June  and  July.  All  things  por¬ 
tend  a  good  autumn  building  record  in  Memphis  and  many 
large  jobs  will  be  protracted  into  winter  and  spring  because 
they  are  too  large  to  finsh  in  the  autumn.  Clearing  of  sites 
however  for  some  of  these  buildings  will  take  place  this 
fall,  others  will  be  well  under  construction  and  a  number  of 
the  present  time  are  reaching  the  finishing  stage.  Changes  of 
location  always  usual  in  September  and  October  are  making 
the  way  for  some  new  business  structures.  Architects,  con¬ 
tractors,  dealers  and  manufacturers  of  brick  report  good 
business.  Car  situation  is  improved  with  ample  room  for 
more  improvement. 

C.  M.  Teats  Now  Located  in  Memphis 

C.  M.  Teats  has  arrived  in  Memphis  and  will  be  the  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Memphis  office  of  the  Reliance  Brick  Co.  of  Kan¬ 
sas  City.  They  are  located  at  709  McCall  Bldg,  for  the  sale 
of  their  products  which  include  building  and  enameled  brick, 
hollow  tile,  etc.  They  will  cover  the  Memphis  territory  with 
traveling  representatives.  Mr.  Teats  was  formerly  secretary 
of  the  Oklahoma  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Muskogee,  Okla. 

Labor  and  Car  Situation  Improving 

J.  J.  Bishop  of  the  Memphis  Brick  Supply  Co.,  Goodwyn 
Institute,  stated  that  this  concern  was  furnishing  terra  cotta 
on  the  Peabody  School,  the  Pantages  Theatre,  Lew’s  State 
Theatre  and  the  Palace.  Hydraulic  brick  is  well  sold  up, 
fancy  brick  hard  to  get,  face  brick  hard  to  get  even  from 
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such  a  short  distance  as  Nashville  on  account  of  cars.  Labor 
situation  improved,  financial  interests  loosening  up. 

Have  Enlarged  Memphis  Plant 

The  Ftscher-Herbert  Brick  Co.,  controlled  by  Memphis  and 
Nashville  capitalists  have  enlarged  and  modernized  their  brick 
plant  in  the  south  part  of  the  city  and  are  making  a  full  line 
of  common  and  pressed  brick. 

£  it 

F.  R.  Thomas  Clay  Products  Co.  Central  Bank  Bldg.,  Mem¬ 
phis  doing  a  carlot  wholesale  business  in  clay  and  terra  cotta 
products  are  filling  some  good  contracts  in  local  territory. 

Improved  Plant  Finds  Business  Good 

Moss-Devoe  Brick  Co.  at  the  factory  they  rehabilitated  are 
making  common  brick  in  Memphis  and  report  trade  good  in 
Mississippi,  Arkansas  and  Tennessee  as  well  as  in  the  city. 

July  Residence  Work  Increases 

July  building  permits  in  Memphis  ran  slightly  ahead  of 
June;  in  residence  work  there  was  an  average  of  one  a  day. 

Texas  Plant  Increasing  Its  Capacity 

The  Post  City  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Post,  Texas,  is  increas¬ 
ing  its  capacity  and  adding  other  products  of  manufacture.  It 
has  recently  equipped  its  plant  with  conveyors,  mechanical  clay 
haulage  system  and  automatic  feeders.  Within  the  next  few 
months  it  is  expected  that  mechanical  dryers  will  be  installed. 

Tile  Has  Good  Strength 

The  Big  Horn  Basin  Clay  Products  Co.  of  Lovell,  Wyo.. 
reports  a  cash  market  for  all  the  drain  tile  that  it  can  make. 
It  is  now  building  four  new  36  foot  diameter  kilns.  Salt  glazed 
drain  tile  which  is  used  extensively  in  government  reclamation 
work  is  made,  and  whereas  the  government  requires  12  inch 
tile  to  withstand  a  crushing  strength  of  1,800  pounds,  the 
product  made  at  this  plant  withstands  a  crushing  strength  of 
3,640  pounds. 

Soon  Ready  for  Operations 

Work  will  be  started  soon  quarrying  shale  and  'silica  by 
the  Dominion  Steel  &  Iron  Corporation,  at  Leitche’s  Creek, 
Sydney,  N.  S.,  for  the  purpose  of  making  brick.  Delay  in 
obtaining  necessary  machinery  is  holding  up  operations 
and  as  soon  as  installed,  work  will  begin  immediately.  The 
deposits  at  Leitche’s  Creek  were  purchased  last  fall.  The 
cost  of  quarry,  including  equipment,  is  about  $50,000.  The 
brick  plant  now  in  course  of  erection  will  cost  about 
$250,000.  The  factory  is  nearing  completion  and  will  soon 
be  ready  to  receive  shipments  of  raw  material  from 
Leitche’s  Crefek  to  manufacture  it  into  brick.  When  the 
new  brick  plant  is  completed  it  will  turn  out  brick  at  the 
rate  of  15,000  brick  per  day  and  will  give  employment  to 
about  fifty  men.  About  8,000,000  brick  are  used  each  year 
by  the  Dominion  Steel  company,  and  these  cost  about  $70 
per  thousand.  It  is  expected  that  by  making  the  brick  at 
the  plant  thousands  of  dollars  will  be  saved  yearly. 

Appeals  to  Dominion  Railway  Board 

John  S.  McCannell  was  in  Ottawa  on  August  13  to 
appeal  to  the  Dominion  Railway  Board  against  the  pro¬ 
posed  increase  in  railway  freight  rates.  The  plant  of  the 
Milton  Pressed  Brick  Co.  was  established  at  Milton  thirty 
years  ago,  and  Mr.  McCannell  stated  that  he  thought  that 
where  an  industry  had  been  established  and  operated  so 
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ARE  YOUR  PROFITS 
AS  LARGE  AS  THEY 
SHOULD  BE— 


or  are  they  cut  short  for  the  reason  you 
are  using  moulding  machines  in  manufac¬ 
turing  Flower  Pots,  Nozzles,  Insulators, 
etc.,  that  are  not  dependable  in  speed 
and  turning  out  quality  and  uniform  ware? 

Let  us  tell  you  how 
the  Baird  Pottery 
Moulding  Machine 
will  show  you  a 
way  to  more  profit 
and  success  in  the 
specialty  business. 

Send  us  a  sample  of 
your  clay  with  inquiry 

•  BAIRD  MACHINE 
&  MFC.  CO. 

265-69  Jcffers0n  Avenue  E, 
Deficit,  Mich. 


Machines  for 

Crushing,  Grinding.  Pulverizing,  Empounding,  Tempering  and 
Mixing,  Elevating  and  Conveying  All  Kinds  of  Materials. 

STEAM  PRESSES  FOR  MAKING 

Sewer  Pipe,  Drain  Tile,  Hollow  Blocks,  etc. 

All  of  the  highest  class  designing  and  construction 
are  manufactured  by 

THE  STEVENSON  COMPANY 

General  Offices  and  Works:  WELLS  VILLE,  O. 
Engineering  and  Western  Sales  Offices,  Monadnock  Building 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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Equip  Your  Kilns 


with 


SCHURS  No.  1  DOWN-DRAFT 
KILN  BURNERS 


Write  for  Catalog 

SCHURS  OIL  BURNER  CO. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  U.  S.  A. 


Sole  Mfrs. 


This  burner  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  light  Ore  close 
to  the  tip  hood  or  to 
the  rear  of  the  furn¬ 
ace  as  desired,  with 
just  a  half  turn  of 
the  tip  at  a  time. 


For  quick  burns  and  better 
colors. 


The  Schurs  is  the  ONLY  Kiln 
Burner  provided  with  a  hood  to 
protect  the  low  fire  from  strong 
drafts  when  water  smoking. 
Different  types  of  Burners  for 
the  various  classes  of  kilns. 


Note 

Adjustable 
Tip  Hood 


“Be  Sure 
it’s 

Schurs” 


When  you  purchase  Conkey  Drying 
Cars  for  your  dryers,  you  know  you  will 
get  cars  designed  and  developed  for  your 
special  needs, — because  we  build  to  fit, 
thereby  assuring  the  purchaser  of  Long 
Lasting,  Economical  Service. - 


Write  for  Literature. 


H.  D.  CONKEY  &  CO. 

 Mendota,  Illinois 


long,  it  should  receive  some  consideration  from  the  rail¬ 
ways.  If  the  proposed  advance  went  into  effect  the 
Toronto  market,  he  claimed,  would  be  closed  to  him. 
Milton  is  about  forty  miles  from  Toronto. 

Canadian  Plant  Making  Beautiful  Ware 

T.  H.  Graham,  of  the  Shale  Products,  Ltd.,  Inglewood, 
states  that  altho  the  plant  started  producing  at  a  late  date, 
business  is  good.  H.  Busk,  formerly  of  the  Buff  Pressed 
Brick  Co.,  Rhymal,  is  superintendent.  He  has  completed 
repairs  to  the  plant  and  is  now  turning  out  a  beautiful  wire- 
cut  brick.  These  range  from  buff  to  pink.  Two  houses 
have  been  completed  with  these  brick  and  the  range  of 
colors  makes  a  beautiful  combination. 

Coal  Situation  Better  in  Canada 

The  coal  situation  has  eased  up  considerably  in  Canada 
and  clay  products  manufacturers  are  obtaining  a  fair  sup¬ 
ply,  but  at  a  very  high  price.  The  brick  plants  are  catch¬ 
ing  up  with  their  orders  and  are  not  operating  with  quite 
the  same  rush  as  earlier  in  the  season.  Of  interest  is  the 
fact  that  practically  all  the  plants  in  or  near  Toronto  are 
now  in  operation. 

Change  Over  to  Cement  Making 

The  plant  of  the  Sydney  Cement  Co.,  and  the  Sydney 
Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Sydney,  N.  S.,  has  been  purchased  by 
the  Dominion  Steel  &  Iron  Corporation,  and  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  cement  will  be  commenced  as  soon  as  some 
necessary  alterations  and  extensions  have  been  completed. 
Cement  only  will  be  produced  at  this  plant  in  the  future. 

Ontario  Plant  Has  Huge  Fire 

The  Ontario  Shale  Brick  Co.,  Ltd.,  Cooksville,  suffered 
from  a  severe  fire  recently.  The  fire  started  in  the  kilns 
and  did  $100,000  damage.  One  set  of  dryers  was  completely 
destroyed  and  the  roofs  were  burned  off  of  the  housing  for 
the  gas  producer  and  several  of  the  kilns  destroyed.  They 
will  be  rebuilt  at  once. 

To  Build  a  Brick  Plant  in  Ontario 

The  Matheson  Products  Co.,  Matheson,  Ont.,  will  build 
a  brick  plant.  This  concern  has  190  acres  with  forty  feet 
of  clay  and  will  manufacture  brick  and  tile.  The  plant  will 
have  a  capacity  of  20,000  brick  per  day  at  the  start  and  this 
will  be  increased.  P.  S.  Potter  is  president  and  R.  L. 
Oilman,  manager. 

Have  Installed  Electric  Equipment 

The  Don  Valley  Brick  Works,  Toronto,  recently  com¬ 
pleted  a  new  transformer  house  and  have  installed  $10,000 
worth  of  motors.  Superintendent  Wm.  Burgess  states  that 
on  their  operation  of  twenty-hours  per  day  the  electric 
current  makes  a  great  saving  over  coal. 

it  £ 

July’s  building  permits  for  Toronto  are  valued  at 
$2,621,554.  The  total  for  the  seven  months  is  $15,544,105. 

Send  Samples  of  Clay  to  England 

In  connection  with  the  advertisement  of  the  natural  re¬ 
sources  of  Saskatchewan,  two  samples  of  clay,  one  taken 
from  East  End  and  one  from  Wood  Mountain,  have  been 
forwarded  to  England  for  exhibition  purposes.  Samples  of. 
pottery  manufactured  from  this  clay  have  also  been  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  shipment. 
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May  Make  Pottery  In  Canada 

Wm.  Baines,  superintendent  of  the  Whitby,  Ont.,  Brick  & 
t  lay  Products  Co.  Ltd.,  reports  that  his  concern  is  now  com¬ 
mencing  the  manufacture  of  brick,  tile  and  building  block.  The 
raw  material,  he  states  is  25  feet  deep  and  25  acres  in  extent. 
It  is  anticipated  that  pottery  will  be  made  from  this  clay  since 
it  is  of  very  good  quality. 

«J»  £  it 

John  W.  Gates,  formerly  president  of  the  Gates  Re¬ 
fractories  Co.,  Ltd.,  has  resigned  and  formed  the  Gates 
Engineering  Co. 

British  Columbia  Plant  Organized 

The  Lake  Side  City  Clay  Products,  Ltd.,  Vernon,  B.  C.. 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $150,000.  They 
have  acquired  land  in  the  Okanagan  Valley  at  Okanagan 
Landing  and  will  make  brick,  tile  and  pottery. 

To  Prepare  Plant  for  Reopening 

The  Broadview  (Sask.  Canada)  Brick  Yards,  which  had  been 
closed  during  the  war  expect  to  reopen  and  be  in  shape  to 
manufacture  clay  ware  in  1921.  Before  starting  to  manu¬ 
facture  it  expects  to  install  the  latest  improvements. 

Find  Good  Clay  in  Saskatchewan 

A  very  find  shale  has  been  discovered  at  Lusden,  Sask. 
Experiments  have  been  carried  on  and  show  that  it  is  a 
first-class  material  for  the  manufacture  of  pressed  face 
brick,  tile  and  sewer  pipe. 

£ 

The  A.  C.  Spark  Plug  Co.,  Ltd.,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  of  $10,000.  They  will  manufacture  spark 
plugs  at  Brantford,  Ont. 

£  £  £ 

United  States,  Like  Former  Belligerents,  Far 
Behind  in  Its  Building  Operations 

The  United  States,  like  every  other  former  belligerent, 
is  far  behind  in  its  building  operations.  Altho  the  supply 
of  basic  raw  materials  in  this  country  is  sufficient  to  sup¬ 
port  the  most  ambitious  building  program  here  the  high 
cost  of  both  labor  and  materials  and  the  inadequacy  of 
transportation  facilities  prevent  the  use  of  a  large  part  of 
these  materials.  This  condition  is  the  most  serious  factor 
in  retarding  the  work  of  meeting  the  acute  demand  for 
homes  and  industrial  structures  thruout  the  country. 

In  the  absence  of  complete  statistics  of  building  for  the 
entire  country  the  figures  reported  by  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  for  about  150  cities  in  all  sections  of  the 
country  may  be  regarded  as  fairly  representative  data.  Its 
statistics  do  not  include  construction  for  military  purposes 
tor  which  no  permit  was  required.  Such  construction  can 
only  in  part  serve  non-military  purposes.  Since  the  Geologi¬ 
cal  Survey  statistics  do  not  show  the  number  of  new  houses, 
but  only  the  value  of  the  permits  it  is  proper  to  make  al¬ 
lowance  for  changes  in  prices  in  estimating  the  accumu¬ 
lated  shortage  of  housing  as  is  evidenced  by  the  permits. 

The  following  table  is  based  upon  the  Geological  Sur- 
'  ey  statistics  and  purports  to  show  the  accumulated  deficit 
in  building  construction  for  the  years  1917  to  1919  inclu¬ 
sive,  allowance  being  made  for  changes  in  prices  as  af¬ 
fecting  building  costs. 


THE  SUNBURY 


One  Man  Automatic  Car  Unloader 

is  all  that  the  name  implies,  being  strictly  auto¬ 
matic  in  operation,  requiring  but  one  man  in 
attendance. 

The  above  picture  shows  an  installation  of  a 
SUNBURY  at  the  Wadsworth  Brick  &  Tile  Co.’s 
coal  bin  at  Wadsworth,  Ohio,  which  easily  un¬ 
loads  a  car  of  coal  in  one  to  two  hours. 

If  you  handle  Coal  or  any  loose  materials  let  us 
show  you  where  you  will  profit  by  using  a  SUN¬ 
BURY  to  do  your  unloading  quickly,  efficiently 
and  cheaply. 

Write  for  prices  and  specifications. 

THE  SUNBURY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Sunbury,  Ohio 


HOW  TO 
ANALYZE  CLAY 

A’  Practical  Work 
for  Practical  Men 


An  aid  to  beginners  and  full  instructions 
for  making  clay  analysis 
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TheK/lm  of  Suite  Control 

AMERICAN 

DRESSLER  • 

TUNNEL  KILN 


PENNY  WISE  AND  POUND  FOOLISH 


Value  of  Permits 

Weight  for 

Estimated 
Building 
Operations 
for  the 
Entire  U.S. 

Deficit  in 
Building 
for  the 
Entire  U.S. 

(in  143  to  151 

Cost  of 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

Cities) 

Building 

Normal 

Normal 

1913 

if  859.657,250 

100 

100 

0 

1914 

. .  785,525,746 

100 

....... 

1915 

.  799.735,860 

100 

...... 

1916 

. . . 1,024,211,675 

117 

.... 

1917 

. . .  687,415,605 

139 

60 

40 

1918 

.  430.014,365 

159 

31 

69 

1919 

. . 1,281,000,000 

200 

75 

25 

Accumulated  deficit  . 

. . 134 

is  the  man  who  continues 
to  pay  more  to 

BURN  BAD  PRODUCT 

than  to 

BURN  GOOD  PRODUCT 


The  table  shows  a  shortage  of  V/3  times  a  normal  year’s 
building. 

Other  estimates  of  the  housing  shortage,  in  terms  of  the 
number  of  houses,  have  been  made.  The  United  States 
Forest  Service  estimates  that  the  country  lacks  450,000 
houses.  Other  estimates  range  as  high  as  800,000  and  even 
1,000,000  houses.  The  wide  variation  in  size  and  cost  of 
houses  makes  it  difficult  to  define  any  standard  house  as  a 
unit  of  measurement.  The  value  of  the  permits  affords  a 
more  satisfactory  measurement  of  the  building  shortage. 

<5*  ^  it 


American  Dressier  Tunnel  Kilns,  Inc. 

171  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  City 


MEANS  GRINDING  PANS 


Type  **B”  Dry  Pan,  9  ft  or  10  ft.  sizes 


The  rugged  construction  of  our  Pans  insures  long  and  effi¬ 
cient  service  with  the  least  expense  for  upkeep.  A  large  list 
of  satisfied  customers  is  evidence  that  our  Pans  are 

BUI'  T  RIGHT 
We  solicit  your  inquiries 

Toronto  Foundry  &  Machine  Co. 

Toronto,  Ohio 


Seattle’s  Conversion  to  Open  Shop  Idea 

EATTLE  today  is  practically  a  strikeless  city. 

Several  months  ago  the  story  of  how  the  Associated  In¬ 
dustries  of  Seattle  had  broken  the  domination  of  radicals  over 
the  industries  of  that  city,  by  a  firm  and  successful  stand  for 
the  open  shop,  was  published  broadcast  thruout  the  United 
States.  The  employers  of  Seattle,  banded  together  in  the 
Associated  Industries,  declared  their  independence  of  restrictive 
union  rule;  stood  for  their  right  to  hire  their  own  men  and  the 
right  of  the  employes  to  work,  regardless  of  membership  or 
lack  of  membership  in  a  union,  and  established  those  rights  by 
defeating  a  series  of  strikes  to  enforce  unreasonable  demands. 

Back  of  this  stand  of  the  united  employers  of  Seattle  was 
the  knowledge  that  the  radical  labor  leaders  had  planned  to 
practically  take  over  the  industries  of  Seattle  and  operate 
them,  ostensibly  in  the  interest  of  organized  labor.  According¬ 
ly  it  was  a  fight  for  the  perpetuation  of  industrial  freedom 
in  Seattle  in  which  the  whole  United  States  was  interested. 

MUCH  INTEREST  MANIFESTED 

The  story  of  the  methods  followed  by  the  Associated  Indus¬ 
tries  in  defeating  strikes  and  establishing  the  open  shop;  of 
the  broadsides  and  other  publicity  in  the  daily  newspapers  to» 
win  public  sentiment  over  to  the  “American  Plan”  of  industry; 
of  other  phases  of  the  struggle  in  which  employers  stood 
steadfast  with  unbroken  ranks  in  the  face  of  efforts  to  close 
their  plants,  was  read  with  sympathetic  interest  by  employers- 
thruout  the  United  States,  and  the  Seattle  plan  of  open  shop- 
campaign  has  been  adopted  in  several  notable  instances  since 
that  time. 

Naturally,  the  question  has  arisen  in  many  minds:  Wilf 
the  Seattle  plan  endure?  Will  results  be  permanent  and  justify 
the  struggle  and  expense  entailed  in  putting  it  over? 

Events  of  the  past  six  months  in  Seattle  justify  answering 
this  question  in  the  affirmative.  While  many  sections  of  this 
country  are  still  troubled  with  destructive  strikes  and  inter¬ 
ference  with  production,  Seattle  today  is  free  from  strikes,, 
harmony  between  employes  and  employers  is  on  the  increase, 
and  the  open  shop  has  been  established  in  every  industry  in 
which  a  strike  has  occurred. 

When  the  story  of  Seattle’s  struggle  to  throw  off  the  rad¬ 
ical  yoke  was  published,  strikes  in  the  building  trades,  the 
cleaning  and  dyeing  and  some  minor  industries,  had  been  won, 
and  the  community  thoroly  converted  to  the  open  shop  idea, 
but  several  other  strikes  were  still  in  progress,  leaving  the 
ultimate  outcome  in  doubt.  Since  that  time  the  employers 
have  won  out  against  the  printers,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
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powerful  unions  in  Seattle;  against  the  tailors  and  several 
other  unions  which  saw  fit  to  strike.  Since  August,  1919,  every 
strike  has  been  won  completely  by  the  employer  and  the  open 
shop  substituted  for  radical  union  domination. 

TRY  TO  BREAK  OPEN  SHOP  MOVEMENT 

hollowing  a  winter  of  comparative  peace,  radical  union  lead¬ 
ership  attempted  to  force  the  issue  again  in  the  spring,  in  the 
hope  of  breaking  the  open  shop  movement.  Attempts  to  force 
a  new  agreement  with  burdensome  conditions  on  the  baking 
industry  late  in  April  resulted  in  an  open  shop  declaration 
by  the  master  bakers,  and  a  new  strike,  which  the  employers 
won  in  short  order.  An  abortive  attempt  was  made  to  call 
out  the  workers  in  the  building  trades  on  May  1,  which  amount¬ 
ed  to  nothing,  for  the  building  trades  workers  had  their  fill 
of  strike  last  year.  The  defeat  of  the  building  trades  strike, 
which  lasted  from  August  to  November,  1919,  was  the  first 
important  victory  of  the  Associated  Industries  and  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  first  open  shop  declaration.  Since  that  victory 
things  have  progressed  in  the  building  trades,  accompanied  by 
increased  production.  The  majority  of  the  union  workers 
had  accepted  open  shop  conditions.  They  did  not  wish  to  go 

thru  another  period  of  enforced  idleness  and  so  the  efforts 

of  union  leaders  to  bring  on  another  strike  and  overthrow  the 
open  shop  were  fruitless. 

The  most  striking  example  of  Seattle’s  freedom  from  the  old 
time  radical  domination,  however,  occurred  on  the  Seattle 
water  front.  During  the  war  the  local  of  the  International 
Longshoremen’s  Association  got  a  strangle  hold  on  water  front 
employment.  Employers  had  practically  nothing  to  say  about 
the  hiring  of  men,  gangs  of  longshoremen  and  truckers  being 
furnished  by  the  union  from  the  union  list  at  the  union  hall. 

Altho  Seattle  is  a  busy  port,  the  union  contained  about  twice 

as  many  men  as  there  was  full  employment  for.  As  a  result, 
the  work  was  often  stretched  out  sufficiently  to  give  a  satis¬ 
factory  measure  of  employment  to  all  and  the  cost  of  handling 
cargo  became  inordinately  high.  Last  fall  the  employers  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  reaching  a  new  agreement  which  abolished  the  list 
system,  but  early  in  May  the  I.  L.  A.  served  peremptory  notice 
on  employers  of  the  re-establishment  of  the  list  system,  thereby 
breaking  the  clause  of  their  agreement  requiring  thirty  days’ 
notice  of  termination. 

NEW  LOCAL  UNION  FORMED 

There  is  a  large  radical  element  in  the  Seattle  local  of  the 
I.  L.  A.  In  fact,  it  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  last  strong¬ 
holds  of  radicalism,  and  a  test  of  strength  had  been  post¬ 
poned  as  long  as  practicable  by  the  employers,  but  the  course 
of  the  union  left  no  alternative  but  to  declare  open  shop  and 
fight  it  out.  That  action  was  taken  by  the  employers.  A  sur¬ 
prising  number  of  men  responded  to  advertisements  of  work 
under  the  open  shop.  Within  two  weeks  work  reached  normal 
on  the  Seattle  water  front,  and  the  I.  L.  A.  declared  the 
strike  off  under  orders  from  the  international  officers,  who 
had  refused  to  sanction  the  strike.  As  a  result  there  is  a 
surplus  of  1,000  to  1,500  men  on  the  water  front,  who  will 
eventually  have  to  find  other  work,  for  the  employers  are 
giving  practically  continuous  employment  to  those  who  helped 
them  out  during  the  strike,  and  who  wish  to  remain  at  work. 
Also  the  conservative  element  of  the  union  has  broken  away 
from  the  radical  leadership  and  is  applying  for  a  charter  for 
a  new  local. 

Also,  Seattle  escaped  any  interruption  of  freight  service. 
While  railway  workers  were  striking  in  many  sections  of 
the  country,  the  railway  workers  and  switchmen  refused  to  go 
out,  even  in  sympathy  with  the  longshoremen. 

The  Associated  Industries  has  just  held  its  second  annual 
election.  In  one  year  of  work  it  has  changed  Seattle  from  a 
radical-ridden  and  strike  disturbed  city  to  one  of  the  most 
peaceful  and  productive  cities,  from  the  commercial  and  indus- 


Perforated  Steel  Screens 

Of  Every  Description 
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For  Screening  Clay,  Shale,  Sand, 
Gravel,  Stone  and  Cement 


No  Other  Screens  Will  Give  You  Equal  Capacity. 
Durability  and  Satisfaction 


The  Harrington  &  King  Perforating  Co. 

635  N.  Union  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

NEW  YORK  OFHCE:  114  Liberty  SL 
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_  You  won’t  have  to  worry  about  compe-  — 
tition  if  you  treat  your  clay  with 

|  R.  H.  Precipitated  1 

1  Carbonate  of  Barytes  I 

You  can  safely  guarantee  that  your  brick 
=  will  be 

|  Scum-Proof  | 

You  can  get  a  higher  price  and  influence 
E  architects  to  specify  your  product  because 
=  Efflorescence  is  prevented  absolutely. 


it’s  de-  E 


But  insist  on  the  R.  H.  BRAND- 
pendable. 

We  have  a  complete  line 
of  high  grade  chemicals 
for  the  clay  industry 

The  Roessler  &  Hasslacher 
Chemical  Company 

709-17  Sixth  Ave.  New  York 

Chicago,  Ill.  Cleveland,  O.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  San  Francisco,  Calif.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Boston,  Mass.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Cincinnati,  O. 
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Easton  cars  stand  up  under  over¬ 
loads,  careless  treatment,  and  the  ele¬ 
ments,  alike  to  the  full  satisfaction  of 
the  boss  who  wants  to  make  a  good 
showing,  and  the  gang  which  is  try¬ 
ing  to  make  a  record  clean-up. 

Easton  cars  work  right  because 
they’re  designed  by  engineers  who 
know  from  twenty-five  years’  expe¬ 
rience  what  is  needed  in  a  car.  Thev 
work  long  because  they’re  made  of 
good  material  by  capable  workmen. 
They  save  money  because  they  fit  the 
job. 

Furnishing  the  right  kind  of  a  car  is 
only  part  of  Easton  Service.  All  the 
rest  of  an  industrial  railway’s  equip¬ 
ment — track,  switches,  turntables 
and  small  parts — are  included  in 
Easton  facilities. 


Let  our  engineers  help  you .  Their 
advice  is  competent — and  free 


45  Church  Street,  New  York 
Works:  Easton,  Pa. 

Oetroit  Boston  Chicago 

Pittsburgh  Philadelphia 

2070 — E.H.S. 


trial  standpoint,  in  the  United  States.  The  defeat  of  the 
radicals  has  driven  some  thousands  of  them  from  the  city, 
and  Seattle  is  no  longer  the  stronghold  of  the  I.  W.  W.  and 
the  hotbed  of  soviet  conspiracy. 

THE  PLAN  PROVED  A  SUCCESS 

Yes,  the  Seattle  plan  has  proved  a  success.  The  Associated 
Industries,  after  an  eventful  year,  is  stronger  in  membership, 
finance  and  influence  than  ever  before.  It  has  followed  con¬ 
sistently  the  declaration  of  a  square  deal  for  the  employes. 
In  spite  of  the  surplus  of  labor  that  has  existed  for  several 
months  with  the  decadence  of  the  shipyards  its  members  have 
lived  up  to  their  pledge  that  wages  would  not  be  reduced  until 
living  costs  receded.  In  some  instances  wages  have  been  in¬ 
creased  without  any  requests  being  made  by  the  employes. 

Seattle  union  men  are  not  discriminated  against  in  the 
operation  of  the  open  shop.  Instead,  the  employers  simply 
refuse  to  deal  with  the  unions  as  such.  The  shop  committee 
system  is  being  worked  out  to  give  employes  the  representa¬ 
tion  promised  them  under  the  open  shop.  The  policy  of  the 
Associated  Industries  is  to  give  the  employes  such  representa¬ 
tion  and  fair  treatment  that  the  union  is  unnecessary  to  them. 

That  is  why  Seattle  today  is  a  strikeless  city. — F.  R.  Single- 
ton. 

it  St 

United  States  Civil  Service  Examination 

The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  announces  an 
open  competitive  examination  for  building  estimator.  A  va¬ 
cancy  at  the  Picatinny  Arsenal,  Ordnance  Department  at 
Large,  Dover,  N.  J.,  at  $1,800  to  $2,400  a  year,  and  vacancies 
in  positions  requiring  similar  qualifications  thruout  the 
United  States,  at  these  or  higher  or  lower  salaries,  will  be 
filled  from  this  examination,  unless  it  is  found  in  the  interest 
of  the  service  to  fill  any  vacancy  by  reinstatement,  transfer, 
or  promotion. 

After  six  months’  satisfactory  service  appointees  may  be 
allowed  the  increase  granted  by  Congress  of  $20  a  month. 

All  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  meet  the  require¬ 
ments,  both  men  and  women,  may  enter  this  examination; 
appointing  officers,  however,  have  the  legal  right  to  specify 
the  sex  desired  in  requesting  certification  of  eligibles.  For 
the  present  vacancy  male  eligibles  are  desired. 

The  duties  of  the  appointee  will  consist  of  making  esti¬ 
mates  on  the  cost  of  general  building  construction  and  main¬ 
tenance,  including  labor,  materials,  and  preparation  of  bills 
of  material. 

Competitors  will  not  be  required  to  report  for  examina¬ 
tion  at  any  place,  but  will  be  rated  on  the  following  sub¬ 
jects,  which  will  have  the  relative  weights  indicated  on  a 
scale  of  100:  (1)  Physical  ability,  10.  (2)  Training  and 

experience,  90. 

COMPETITORS  WILL  BE  RATED  UPON  THE 
SWORN  STATEMENTS  IN  THEIR  APPLICATIONS 
AND  UPON  CORROBORATIVE  EVIDENCE. 

Applicants  must  have  graduated  from  a  four  years’  high 
school  course  or  have  completed  a  course  of  study  equiva¬ 
lent  to  that  required  for  such  graduation;  and  have  had  at 
least  three  years’  experience  in  construction  work  or  general 
contracting  or  in  the  builder’s  supplies  business;  and,  in 
addition,  at  least  two  years’  experience  in  estimating  on  con¬ 
struction  work.  Each  completed  year  of  an  architectural 
or  engineering  course  in  a  college  or  university  of  recog¬ 
nized  standing  will  be  equivalent  to  not  more  than  nine 
months  of  general  experience.  Additional  credit  will  be 
given  for  experience  as  bookkeeper,  accountant,  cost  ac¬ 
countant,  or  statistician. 

Applicants  must  have  reached  their  twenty-fifth  but  not 
their  fiftieth  birthday  on  the  date  of  the  examination.  Age 
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limits  do  not  apply  to  persons  entitled  to  preference  be¬ 
cause  of  military  or  naval  service. 

Applicants  must  submit  with  their  applications  their  un¬ 
mounted  photographs,  taken  within  two  years,  with  their 
names  written  thereon,  which  will  not  be  returned  to  them. 
Proofs  or  group  photographs  will  not  be  accepted. 

Applicants  should  at  once  apply  for  Form  1312,  stating 
the  title  of  the  examination  desired,  to  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  W  ashington,  D.  C.,  the  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Board,  Customhouse,  Boston,  Mass., 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  New  Orleans,  La.,  Honolulu,  Hawaii, 

I  ost  Office,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  Cincinnati  Ohio, 
Chicago,  Ill.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Seattle,  Wash.  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  Old  Customhouse,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Administration 

building  Balboa  Heights,  Canal  Zone,  or  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Porto  Rican  Civil  Service  Commission,  San  Juan,  P.  R. 

Applications  should  be  properly  executed,  excluding  the 
medical  and  county  officer’s  certificates,  and  must  be  filed 
with  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C.,  prior 
to  the  hour  of  closing  business  on  September  7,  1920. 

■*  .4  ,*«  i 

The  Seven  Mistakes  of  Life 

1.  The  delusion  that  individual  advancement  is  made  by 
crushing  others  down. 

2.  The  tendency  to  worry  about  things  that  cannot  be 
changed  or  corrected. 

3.  Insisting  that  a  thing  is  impossible  because  we  ourselves 

cannot  accomplish  it.  j 

4.  Attempting  to  compel  other  persons  to  believe  and  live  J 
as  we  do. 

5.  Neglect  in  developing  and  refining  the  mind  by  not  ac¬ 
quiring  the  habit  of  reading  fine  literature. 

6.  Refusing  to  set  aside  trivial  preferences  in  order  that 
important  things  may  be  accomplished. 

7.  Failure  to  establish  the  habit  of  saving  money.— Shelton  I 

Looms  Bulletin.  i 


Photo  of  House  Organ  Issued  by  the  American  Terra  Cotta 
and  Ceramic  Co.,  Which  Was  Described  in  Last  Issue  of  “Brick 
and  Clay  Record.” 


“We  pump  these  thick  gummy  grind¬ 
ings  through  our  PUESOMETER” 


The  grindings  from  the 

abrasive  wheel  are  con¬ 
veyed  to  a  collection  pit.  Mixed 
with  a  little  water,  this  thick 
gummy  substance  is  raised  by 
the  PULSOMETER  and  pumped 
through  a  line  to  an  adjacent 
lot  outside. 

The  PULSOMETER  disposes  of 
this  material  with  practically 
no  human  assistance.  The  in¬ 
take  is  dropped  in  the  pit,  the 
steam  turned  on  and  the  pump 
works  incessantly  until  the  pit 
is  cleared. 

Because  there  are  no  cams, 
rods,  pistons,  stuffing  boxes,  no 
moving  or  sliding  parts,  the 

PULSOMETER  is  highly  effi¬ 
cient  in  pumping  gritty  heavy 

substances - 40%  solid  matter 

doesn’t  stop  it. 

You,  too,  can  use  the 
PULSOMETER  and  save  time, 
money,  and  labor.  Get  in 
touch  with  the  nearest  agent  or 
write  us. 

PULSOMETER 
STEAM  PUMP  CO. 

Executive  Offices 

224  W.  42d  St.,  New  York,  N  Y. 


Agencies  in  the 
Waldo  Bros.  &  Bond  Company 

181  Congress  St . ’.BOSTON 

Henry  H.  Meyer  Company, 

110  S.  Howard  St . BALTIMORE 

Queen  City  Supply  Company, 

S.  W.  Cor.  Elm  and  Pearl  Sts  .  . 

_  ,••• .  CINCINNATI 

Beckwith  Machinery  Co., 

1227  West  9th  St . CLEVELAND 

Liberty  Steel  Products  Co., 

McCormick  Building . CHICAGO 

H.  A.  Paine,  119  Main  St.. 

- . •  . HOUSTON.  TEX. 

Turner  Supply  Co . MOBILE.  ALA. 

Miller  Supply  Ci.  HUNTINGTON.  W  VA 
Harron.  Rickard  &  McCone. 

225  S.  8an  Pedro  St . 

. UOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 


a  uwu mug  vines; 

Ede'en  &  Co.. 

235  Commercial  Trust  Bldg . 

.  PHILADELPHIA 

Beckwith  Machinery  Co., 

108  Parkway,  N.  S _ PITTSBURGH 

F,  H.  Hopkins  Company . MONTREAL 

Hunter  Machinery  Co.. 

208  Wells  St . MILWAUKEE 

Wm.  H.  Ziegler  Company, 

423  8outh  5th  St . MINNEAPOLIS 

Berow  Machinery  Co., 

220  West  42nd  St....  NEW  YORK  CITY 
Harron.  Rickard  &  McCone. 

139  Townsend  St - SAN  FRANCISCO 

Shippers’  Commercial  Corp'n., 

L.  C  Smith  Bldg . SEATTLE 

Kelly  Powell.  Ltd.  .  .  WINNIPEG.  CAN. 

-  ■  j  2039 -M 
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The  Gateway  to  Better  Things 


BOOKS 

numaiiinniBinniKnininitniiimnniiimuniuiiranmnininmnniD 

The  Master  Workman  has  a  Master  Mind - he  knows 

erfectW  his  own  merit,  and  in  order  to  increase  his 


knowledge,  he  studies  the  methods  of  other  men -  in  g 

the  only  way  that  he  can - in  books.  If  you  would  be  | 

master  of  your  work  you  must  read  and  know  what 
others  know. 

Bricks  and  Tiles . $1.50 

Brick  Drying  (English  edition) .  1.00 

Bricklaying,  Rudiments  of  Practical . 75 

Bricklaying  System  . 4.00 

Brick  Work  (Walker) . 85 

Brickwork  and  Masonry .  3.00 

Building  Construction  and  Superintendence,  Part 

1,  Masons’  Work . . .  6.00 

Bungalows,  Camps  and  Mountain  Houses .  2.00 

Ceramic  Industries  (A  Treatise  on)  E.  Bourry..  6.00 

Clay  Plant  Construction  and  Operation .  4.00 

Clays:  Their  Occurrence,  Properties  and  Uses  ...  5.00 
Clay-Working  Problems .  1.50 


Directory  of  Dealers . . - . . 

Engines  and  Boilers  . — . 

Engineering  for  Land  Drainage . 

Estimating  Frame  and  Brick  Houses . 

Finding  and  Stopping  Waste  in  Modern  Boiler 


Rooms,  Vol.  2 . 100  | 

Garages  and  Motor  Boat  Houses .  2.00 

Glazer’s  Book .  . . . —  1.25 

How  to  Analvze  Clav . .  2.00 

How  to  Build  Up  Furnace  Efficiency . . .  1.00 

Land  Drainage  . 2.00 

Manufacture  of  Roofing  Tile.  (English  Edition)..  1.25 

Manufacture  o  f  Roofing  Tile  (Worcester) . 75 

Modern  Brickmaking  .  7.00 

Notes  on  Pottery  Clays . 2.00 

Observations  on  Pottery . 60 

Pottery  . . . —  L25 

Powdered  Coal  as  a  Fuel . . .  3.00 

Practical  Farm  Drainage .  1.60 

Producer  Gas  and  Gas  Producers . . .  4.00 

Refractories  and  Furnaces  .  5.00 

Rock  Excavation,  Handbook  of . 5.00 

Scientific  Industrial  Efficiency . 2.00  § 

Scumming  and  Efflorescence . 50 

Silo  (The  Hollow  Tile)  100  copies .  5.00 

Steam  Power  .  2.50 

Tile  Your  Farm,  100  copies .  5.00 
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Select  the  books  that  you  want  the  most,  and  we’ll 
send  them  to  you  postpaid  upon  receipt  of  price,  but 
we  can’t  send  any  books  on  approval.  All  foreign 
books  subject  to  I  5  per  cent,  import  duty. 

Address ,  Book  Department, 

Brick  and  Clay  Record 
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610  Federal  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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MACHINERY  and 
EQUIPMENT 

Descriptions  of  Machinery  and  Accessories 
and  Detailed  Announcements  that  Our  Ad¬ 
vertisers  Believe  Will  Interest  Our  Readers 


“Conveyor  Problems  and  Theis  Solution 

This  is  the  title  of  a  very  complete  catalog  just  issued  by 
the  Main  Belting  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  concerning  which 
W.  C.  Schreiner,  manager  of  the  company,  writes  as  follows: 

“It  is  our  hope  and  belief  that  this  book  will  serve  a  real 
purpose  in  aiding  to  direct  the  thought  of  more  plant  man¬ 
agers  to  a  belt  conveyor  as  one  of  the  most  efficient  means 
of  transporting  material  in  raw  and  finished  state,  and  for 
conserving  labor. 

“It  has  been  our  aim  to  point  out  to  the  user  and  prospec¬ 
tive  user  wherein  it  is  possible  to  avoid  some  common,  costly 
features  attributable  to  poor  design  both  in  machinery,  par¬ 
ticularly  rollers,  and  in  general  arrangement, — and,  further¬ 
more,  to  show  how  simple  of  solution  is  the  problem  -of  in- 


CONVEYOR 

PROBLEMS 

AND  THEIR  SOLUTION 


New  Catalog  Issued  by  Main  Belting  Co. 


stalling  a  belt  conveyor  which  will  operate  efficiently  with 
the  lowest  possible  maintenance. 

“You  will  understand,  of  course,  that  the  experience  of 
our  Engineers  is  at  the  disposal  of  any  patron  or  prospect 
who  may  wish  to  call  upon  us  for  suggestions.  There  is 
no  charge  or  obligation  attaching  to  this  service;  we  wel¬ 
come  the  privilege  of  rendering  such  assistance.” 

A  copy  of  the  catalog  will  be  sent  by  the  Main  Belting 
Co.  to  any  reader  of  Brick  and  Clay  Record  upon  request. 


£  £ 


New  Drag  Scraper 

L.  P.  Green,  907  Lumber  Exchange  Building,  Chicago, 
Ill.,  has  gathered  considerable  interesting  and  valuable 
data  regarding  the  accomplishments  of  a  Power  Drag 
Scraper  on  clay  plants.  This  machine  is  a  Pacific  Coast 
product  and  many  California  clay  plants  are  using  it 
with  a  great  saving  of  labor  in  their  clay  banks.  This 
scraper  is  especially  efficient  for  removing  overburden. 

£  £ 

Easton  Car  &  Construction  Co.  announces  the  opening  of 
a  new  office  in  the  Peoples  Gas  Building,  Chicago,  to  take 
care  of  the  increasing  business  in  the  west  and  middle  west 
districts. 
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=  American  Clay  Machinery 

Co . 435-436  I 

|  American  Dressier  Tunnel 

Kilns,  Inc . 3  72  i 

|  American  Pulverizer  Co. ...444  I 

i  Armstrong  Cork  Co . 385  i 

I  Amold-Creager  Co . 429  i 

1  Baird  M.  &  Mfg.  Co . 424  i 

i  Ball  Engine  Co . 427  e 

e  Barber-Greene  Co . 420  I 

|  Bay  City  Dredge  Works. ...43  1  § 

1  Biehl  Iron  Works . 423  i 

1  Bonnot  Co . 368  i 

|  Boss  Engineering  Co . 4  1  8  § 

I  Bristol  Co . 4  1  9  1 

|  Brown  Instrument  Co . 388  E 

1  Buckeye  Traction  Ditcher  E 

Co . 440  1 

|  Bucyrus  Co.  . . 432  e 

=  Burton  Engineering  & 

Machy.  Co . 4  1  8  1 

|  Caldwell  Co.,  Inc.,  W.  E....42  1  | 

|  Canton  Grate  Co . 419  1 

|  Celite  Products  C . 420  E 

E  Chambers  Bros.  Co . 44*  i 
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Standards  of  Practice  for  Business  Publications 


The  publisher  of  a  business  paper  should  dedicate  his  best  efforts 
to  the  cause  of  Business  and  Social  Service,  and  to  this  end  should 
pledge  himself:  1.  To  consider,  first,  the  interests  of  the  subscriber. 
2.  To  subscribe  to_  and  work  for  truth  and  honesty  in  all  depart¬ 
ments.  3.  To  eliminate,  in  so  far  as  possible,  his  personal  opinions 
from  his  news  columns,  but  to  be  a  leader  of  thought  in  his  editorial 
columns,  and  to  make  his  criticisms  constructive.  4.  To  refuse  to 
publish  “puffs,”  free  reading  notices  or  paid  “write-ups;”  to  keep 
his  reading  columns  independent  of  advertising  considerations,  and 
to  measure  all  news  by  this  standard:  “Is  it  real  news?”  5.  To 
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decline  any  advertisement  which  has  a  tendency  to  mislead  or  i 
which  does  not  conform  to  business  integrity.  6.  To  solicit  sub-  i 
scriptions  and  advertising  solely  upon  the  merits  of  the  publication,  i 
'•  To  supply  advertisers  with  full  information  regarding  character  i 
and  extent  of  circulation,  including  detailed  circulation  statements  E 
subject  to  proper  and  authentic  verification.  8.  To  co-operate  with  I 
all  organizations  and  individuals  engaged  in  creative  advertising  i 
work.  9.  To  avoid  unfair  competition.  10.  To  determine  what  is  \ 
the  highest  and  largest  function  of  the  field  which  he  serves,  and  | 
then  to  strive  in  every  legitimate  way  to  promote  that  function. 
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The  EDITOR’S  CORNER 


STAND  BACK  OF  YOUR 
ASSOCIATION! 

If  You  Are  Not  a  Member  of  Your  Re¬ 
spective  Branch  Now  Is  the 
Time  to  Join. 

WHAT  is  the  clay  industry  going  to  do? 

This  is  a  very  pertinent  question  and 
of  more  moment  than  appears  on  the 
surface.  Many  persons  interested  in  clay  man¬ 
ufacture  have  perhaps  not  thought  that  we  are 
at  a  critical  point  in  the  history  of  the  clay  in¬ 
dustry.  A  little  retrospection,  however,  will 
soon  convince  one  that  this  is  not  an  exaggera¬ 
tion  of  the  situation. 

OLD  ASSOCIATION  FOUND  LACKING 

For  years,  the  brick  industry  moved  along  at 
its  own  slow  pace  with  no  real  attempt  on  the 
part  of  manufacturers  to  cooperate.  Annual 
meetings  were  held  but  these  were  largely  of  a 
social  and  educational  nature.  They  gave  the 
brickmakers  an  opportunity  to  meet  fellow 
craftsmen  during  the  dull  winter  months,  and 
to  discuss  plant  operation  and  business  condi¬ 
tions. 

Ultimately,  a  number  of  progressive  clay 
products  manufacturers  saw  the  advantage  of  in¬ 
dividual  associations  where  business  subjects  of 
particular  interest  to  their  respective  branch  of 
the  burned  clay  industry  could  be  discussed. 
Gradually,  these  individual  associations  began 
to  take  on  bigger  proportions  and  to  play  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  development  of  the  clay  in¬ 
dustry.  For  instance,  if  formerly  any  one  man¬ 
ufacturer  made  a  complaint  in  Washington  as 
to  discriminations  in  freight  rates,  car  priorities, 
fuel  allotment,  or  any  other  legislative  matter, 
his  voice  would  be  lost  in  his  insignificance  as  a 
single  party  against  a  whole  nation. 

SPEAK  FOR  INDUSTRY 

On  the  other  hand,  an  association  of  manu¬ 
facturers  speaking  for  a  whole  industry  can  se¬ 
cure  recognition  and  consideration  from  the 
government  with  ease.  Moreover,  the  burden  of 

the  expense  involved  is  distributed  amongst  a 
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large  group  and  hence  is  of  less  magnitude  and 
incumbrance  to  any  individual  member. 

Association  work  is  an  essentiality  under  pres¬ 
ent  business  methods  that  an  industry  must  prac¬ 
tice  in  order  to  thrive.  That  this  is  realized  by 
the  clay  industry  is  evident  by  the  increased  ac¬ 
tivity  in  association  work.  Recently,  the  various 
clay  associations  have  taken  on  an  additional 
task  and  promotional  work  of  a  scope  and  na¬ 
ture  never  before  seen,  was  ushered  in.  How¬ 
ever,  this  is  well  known  and  need  not  be  re¬ 
viewed  here. 

Now  to  pick  up  the  other  thread  of  the  story. 
During  the  war  period  practically  no  ordinary 
building  was  going  on  and  as  a  result,  the  de¬ 
mand  was  so  dammed  up  that  when  hostilities 
finally  ceased,  a  tremendous  quantity  of  build¬ 
ing  was  required.  The  past  year  has,  as  a  result 
of  these  conditions,  seen  an  enormous  amount 
of  construction  work  under  way.  This  situa¬ 
tion  has  made  clay  products  manufacturers  pros¬ 
perous.  During  this  time  it  has  been  a  seller’s 
market  and  but  little  sales  or  advertising  effort 
was  necessary.  In  fact,  the  demand  for  burned 
clay  ware  simply  could  not  be  taken  care  of. 

WORK  UP  MARKET  NOW 

Now,  a  lull  is  being  felt.  But  it  will  be  of  only 
short  duration  because  there  are  still  millions  of 
homes,  miles  of  roads,  much  government  build¬ 
ing,  etc.,  to  be  constructed.  However,  this  should 
not  rest  the  mind  of  the  clay  producer.  The 
time  will  soon  come  when  it  will  be  necessary 
to  go  out  and  strive  for  a  market.  Both  during 
the  lull,  and  the  time  when  business  is  good, 
manufacturers  of  materials  that  might  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  burned  clay,  will  be  conducting  ad¬ 
vertising  campaigns,  and  when  the  change  in 
tide  does  come  these  competitive  materials  will 
be  well  entrenched  and  ready  to  give  clay  prod¬ 
ucts  a  hard  battle. 

We  repeat  the  question.  What  is  the  clay  in¬ 
dustry  going  to  do  ? 

When  business  begins  to  slacken,  which  is 
likely  during  the  winter  months,  there  is  a 
temptation  among  many  manufacturers  to  for¬ 
get  the  obligation  to  their  association-  The  as¬ 
sociation  unlike  many  other  business  organiza¬ 
tions  is  not  favored  with  the  extension  of  credit. 
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Thus,  the  association  program  which  has  been 
developed  after  many  hours  of  thought  and 
consideration,  falls  thru  if  the  manufacturers  do 
not  keep  up  their  interest. 

IMPORTANT  TO  ADVERTISE 

As  stated,  there  is  still  much  building  needed 
and  with  the  advent  of  spring  a  good  construc¬ 
tion  program  is  anticipated.  Now  is  the  time  to 
prepare  to  get  future  business.  Even  in  the 
event  that  a  rush  does  not  come,  the  industry 
should  attempt  to  get  some  of  that  eighty-six 
per  cent,  of  residential  construction  which  ordi¬ 
narily  goes  to  materials  other  than  clay  ware. 
Emphatically,  one  of  the  chief  functions  of  the 
clay  products  business  today  is  the  sales  and 
promotional  end. 

As  a  whole,  manufacturers  of  clay  materials 
have  made  money  during  the  past  year.  Those 
who  have  not  would  do  well  to  consider  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  discontinuing  business,  for  if  they 
cannot  make  money  during  a  period  of  good 
demand,  what  can  be  expected  when  business 
is  otherwise?  A  large  part  of  the  money  that 
has  been  made  should  be  contributed  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  associations  so  that  the  sales  and  pro¬ 
motional  work  can  promptly  and  properly  be 
taken  care  of. 

MUST  KEEP  GOING 

After  having  made  the  splendid  advancement 
already  noted,  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to 
hold  back  the  progress  of  the  associations  ac¬ 
tivities  now.  Furthermore,  the  conditions  caused 
by  the  war,  which  brought  about  an  equalization 
of  building  costs  of  burned  clay  ware  compared 
wth  other  materials,  has  given  the  industry  an 
impetus  that  sent  it  forward  at  least  ten  years  in 
its  unfolding.  Are  we  going  to  pat  ourselves  on 
the  back  now  and  feel  satisfied  with  the  progress 
we  have  made,  or  are  we  going  to  continue  to 
advance  with  the  same  acceleration? 

A  strong  campaign  for  the  promotion  of  the 
use  of  burned  clay  ware  is  now  being  made  by 
the  various  associations.  There  never  was  a 
greater  need  and  a  riper  time  for  clay  men  to 
spend  money  to  perpetuate  their  business  than 
right  now.  Let  us  continue  to  hold  our  ground 
and  not  lose  the  advantage  of  the  momentum 
that  has  been  given  to  the  progress  of  the  indus¬ 
try.  It  is  easy  and  costs  less  to  keep  a  body  in 
motion  than  to  let  it  rest  and  then  start  up 
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again.  Let  us  not  lose  sight  of  this  fact  in  the 
case  of  the  clay  business. 

CLAY  PRODUCTS  IN  DECLINE 

Read  the  article  on  pages  392  to  394.  The 
statement  made  by  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  about  the  record  value  of  clay  products 
during  the  year  1919  is  likely  to  be  misleading 
The  large  increase  in  value  is  due  to  the  in¬ 
crease  in  prices  and  not  to  any  increase  in  ton¬ 
nage  production.  In  fact,  if  the  actual  tonnage 
production  is  taken  into  consideration,  the 
record  for  1919  is  way  below  the  normal  that 
existed  previous  to  the  war.  The  significance  of 
this  statement  should  jar  the  clay  manufacturer 
like  a  thunderbolt.  The  use  of  burned  clay  must 
be  pushed. 

Stand  back  of  your  association ! 

<5*  £  £ 

Protect  the  Pottery  Industry 

AN  INCREASE  in  value  of  product  amount¬ 
ing  to  nearly  twenty  per  cent,  is  the  show¬ 
ing  for  the  pottery  industry  during  1919, 
according  to  a  preliminary  survey  of  the  indus¬ 
try  just  made  public  by  the  United  States  Geo¬ 
logical  Survey.  This  record  was  made  in  the 
face  of  unsettled  conditions  thruout  the  year. 

Very  few,  perhaps,  appreciate  the  importance 
of  this  industry  to  America.  Wherever  you  go, 
in  one  way  or  another,  you  come  in  contact  with 
a  product  of  the  potter  s  art.  From  early  morn¬ 
ing  until  late  at  night,'  burned  clay,  fashioned 
by  the  hand  of  a  skilled  American  workman, 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  daily  life  of  every 
citizen,  be  he  prince  or  pauper. 

The  pottery  industry  in  America  today  is 
prosperous.  It  is  important.  It  is  on  a  high 
plane  of  workmanship. 

This  was  not  always  so.  European  competi¬ 
tion  formerly  held  down  and  retarded  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  progress  of  this  branch  of  the 
clayworking  industry. 

The  war  removed  this  and  gave  the  business 
a  chance. 

There  are  some  who  would  bring  pre-war 
conditions  back.  Others  would  make  it  more 
difficult  for  European  pottery  ever  to  get  an¬ 
other  foot-hold  in  America. 

It  would  not  take  long  for  the  average  opera¬ 
tive  potter  to  tell  you  what  he  is  going  to  do 
about  it.  Ask  him. 


NINETEEN-NINETEE 

REACHES  HIGHER 

Statistics  Compiled  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey 
of  Clay  Material  Over  Other  Years;  However ,  the  Qi 


THE  VALUE  OF  CLAY  PRODUCTS  marketed  in  the 
United  States  in  1919  is  estimated  by  Jefferson  Middleton, 
of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  Department  of  the  In¬ 
terior,  at  $260,790,000,  the  highest  yet  recorded.  This  is  an 
increase  of  $40,216,000  compared  with  1918,  and  of  $28,2/7,000 
compared  with  1917,  and  is  nearly  $100,000,000  greater  than 
the  value  ten  years  ago.  The  value  of  brick  and  tile  products 


The  Graph  Pictures  the  Below- Normal  Output  of  Common 
Brick  Produced  Annually  in  the  United  States  During  the  Past 
Several  Years. 


constituted  71  per  cent,  and  that  of  the  pottery  products  29 
per  cent,  of  the  total.  However,  the  total  tonnage  of  clay  ware 
manufactured  has  not  returned  to  the  normal  of  pre-war  days. 

The  removal  of  war-time  restrictions,  the  partial  return  to 
normal  conditions  and  the  crying  need  of  the  country  for  build¬ 
ings  of  all  kinds,  which  consume  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
clay  products,  caused  the  great  increase  in  the  output  and  value 
of  clay  products  marketed  in  1919,  tho  the  increase  in  the  sell¬ 
ing  price  helped  to  increase  the  value.  Every  kind  of  clay 
product  except  fire  brick  made  a  gain  in  quantity  as  well  as 
in  value  and  the  increase  in  the  output  of  almost  every  product 
was  greater  proportionately  than  the  average  increase  in  price. 

INCREASE  MADE  DESPITE  OBSTACLES 

The  increases  in  1919  were  made  in  spite  of  a  shortage  of 
labor,  fuel,  and  transportation,  and  the  timidity  of  capital  to 
invest  in  new  buildings  on  account  of  the  high  cost  of  con¬ 
struction  and  the  consequent  small  returns. 

The  large  decrease  in  the  output  and  value  of  fire  brick 
which  was  used  in  immense  quantities  in  the  manufacture  of 
munitions  during  the  war,  was'  only  natural.  Another  cause  for 
the  decrease,  however,  was  the  strike  in  the  steel  industry,  the 
principal  consumer  of  fire  brick. 

The  average  price  per  unit  increased  very  little  In  1919  as 
compared  with  1918.  Common  brick  increased  in  price  17  per 
cent.,  face  brick  15  per  cent.,  hollow  tile  8  per  cent.,  and  vitrified 


brick  or  block  30  per  cent.  The  average  increase  in  price  of 
all  these  wares  from  1916  to  1919  was  73  per  cent.  This  in¬ 
crease  is  considerably  lower  than  was  the  increase  in  cost  of 
other  essential  commodities  during  the  same  interval. 

Structural  clay  products  as  a  whole  (mainly  brick  and  tile) 
were  valued  in  1919  at  $102,850,000,  or  56  per  cent,  of  the 
total,  compared  with  $66,209,300  in  1918.  Engineering  products 
(vitrified  brick,  sewer  pipe  and  drain  tile)  rose  in  value  from 
$30,675,000  in  1918  to  $37,800,000,  or  20  per  cent,  of  the  total  in 
1919.  Refractories  (fire  brick  and  stove  lining)  decreased  in 
value  from  $52,322,000  in  1918  to  $36,900,000  in  1919,  20  per 
cent,  of  the  total.  Miscellaneous  products  constituted  4  per 
cent. 

COMMON  BRICK  PICKS  UP 

Common  brick  regained  its  rank  as  the  clay  product  of  great¬ 
est  value  in  1919;  but  notwithstanding  the  large  gains  shown 
in  the  accompanying  table  the  production  in  1919  was  the  small¬ 
est  yet  recorded  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  ex¬ 
cept  that  in  1918.  A  study  of  the  accompanying  curve  show¬ 
ing  the  annual  production  of  common  brick  indicates  that  the 
1919  production  was  still  far  below  the  normal  pre-war  out¬ 
put.  Unless  common  brick  is  displaced  by  a  substitute  build¬ 
ing  material  the  future  should  see  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  annual  production  of  common  brick.  However,  due  to  the 
inroads  made  by  substitute  materials  largely  by  reason  of  the 
intensive  advertising  campaigns  conducted  for  these  materials 


Tracing  the  Annual  Production  of  Face  Brick  for  the  Interval 

1912  to  1919. 


in  the  past  few  years,  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  just  how  great 
the  “come  back”  of  common  brick  will  be  unless  strenuous 
efforts  are  made  to  regain  the  lost  ground.  Undoubtedly  pro- 
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LAY  PRODUCTS  VALUE 

VER  RECORDED 

,tial  Return  to  Normal  and  a  Substantial  Increase  in  Value 
action  is  Still  Below  the  Average  for  the  Pre-War  Period 


motional  work  now  being  done  by  the  Common  Brick  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association  of  America  on  behalf  of  common  brick 
will  be  the  means  of  putting  the  industry  back  in  its  proper 
place. 

The  average  price  per  thousand  of  common  brick  in  1919, 
$12.79,  was  the  highest  yet  recorded  by  the  Geological  Survey. 

FACE  BRICK  SHOWS  GOOD  INCREASE 

Face  brick  showed  the  next  largest  increase  in  actual  quantity 
and  value  and  by  far  the  largest  percentage  of  increase.  A 
study  of  the  curve  showing  the  annual  production  of  face  brick, 
shows  that  the  1919  output  very  nearly  approached  the  average 
annual  production  of  the  period  previous  to  the  war.  Any  in¬ 
creases  over  this  production  in  the  future,  may  logically  be 
attributed  to  the  splendid  publicity  work  being  carried  on  by 
the  American  Face  Brick  Association.  v 


The  Three  Graphs  Shown  Here  Indicate  the  Annual  Production, 
Average  Annual  Price,  and  Annual  Value  of  Hollow  Tile 
Marketed. 


Hollow  building  tile  or  block  which  has  been  steadily  gain¬ 
ing  in  use,  has  been  increasing  in  both  output  and  value,  and  its 
value  was  the  highest  recorded,  being  greater  by  25  per  cent, 
than  in  1917,  the  year  in  which  it  had  the  next  greatest  value. 
The  tonnage  production  of  hollow  building  tile  in  1919  almost 
returned  to  its  1917  production.  Consequently  it  has  nearly 
approached  its  normal,  and  it  can  be  safely  assumed  that  any 
material  increase  in  production  will  be  due  largely  to  its  in¬ 
crease  in  popularity. 

DRAIN  TILE  AND  SEWER  PIPE  GAIN 

The  value  of  sewer  pipe  also  made  a  large  gain  in  1919.  The 
total  value  was  only  exceeded  in  1917.  Owing  to  the  increased 
cost  of  the  manufacture  of  sewer  pipe  the  quantity  marketed  in 
1919  probably  did  not  exceed  that  marketed  in  1918.  When 
the  increases  in  prices  are  taken  into  consideration  it  is  quite 
safe  to  assume  that  the  tonnage  production  of  sewer  pipe  in 
1919  has  not  yet  reached  its  normal. 


Drain  tile,  like  sewer  pipe,  showed  a  large  gain  in  1919. 
However,  the  value  of  drain  tile  marketed  in  1919  was  exceed¬ 
ed  in  1916  and  1917.  The  average  value  of  drain  tile  marketed 
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According  to  the  Above  Graph  Sewer  Pipe  Seems  to  be  Holding 
Its  Own,  Altho,  if  Relative  Prices  are  Taken  Into  Consideration, 
It  is  Evident  thiat  a  Normal  Tonnage  Production  Has  Not  Yet 
Been  Reached. 


between  the  years  1910  and  1915  inclusive  was  over  $8,800,000. 
The  value  of  drain  tile  marketed  in  1919  is  estimated  according 
to  the  Geological  Survey  at  $10,420,000.  The  report  of  the 
War  Industry  Board  on  the  prices  of  clay  products,  shows  a 
100  per  cent,  increase  in  the  price  of  drain  tile  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  1919  over  1915.  Hence,  if  the  production  of  drain  tile 
in  1919  was  normal,  compared  with  the  interval  1910  to  1915 
the  total  value  in  1919  should  have  approached  $17,000,000.  The 
difference  between  $17,000,000  and  $10,420,000  shows  roughly 
the  below-normal  production  of  drain  tile. 

Architectural  terra  cotta,  which  in  1918  reached  its  lowest 
value  since  1900,  rallied  in  1919,  but  with  the  exception  of  the 
years  1908  and  1915  its  value  was  the  lowest  since  1904.  For 


Tracing  the  Annual  Value  of  Drain  Tile  During  the  Interval  of 

1912  to  1919. 


the  period  of  1910  to  1915  inclusive  the  average  annual  value 
of  architectural  terra  cotta  marketed  was  about  $6,700,000.  The 
value  of  architectural  terra  cotta  marketed  in  1919  was  $4,840,- 
000.  If  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  product  is  taken  into 
consideration  the  below  normal  production  of  architectural 
terra  cotta  is  even  much  greater  than  that  presented  by  the 
difference  in  the  1910-1915  and  the  1919  values. 

FIRE  BRICK  DROP  IN  VALUE  AND  OUTPUT 

Fire  brick  was  noteworthy  in  1919  not  only  for  its  decrease 
in  quantity,  but  especially  for  its  decrease  in  average  price.  Not- 
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withstanding  these  decreases,  however,  the  output  and  the  value 
in  1919  were  very  much  larger  than  any  other  year  prior  to 


Paving  Brick  Shows  a  Great  Falling  Off  in  Annual  Production 
According  to  the  Graph  Shown  Above. 


1917.  Of  all  the  different  branches  of  the  clay  industry  the 
refractories  industry  is  probably  the  only  one  whose  produc¬ 
tion  is  back  to  normal. 

Tile,  such  as  floor  and  wall  tile,  roofing  tile,  etc.,  also  made  a 
considerable  increase  in  value  in  1919  and  reached  a  record 
mark  of  $7,250,000.  The  year  of  next  highest  output  was  1917 
when  the  value  was  $6,821,221. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS 

The  value  at  the  port  of  shipments  of  the  clay  products 
imported  in  1919  was  $7,366,535,  an  increase  of  $682,335  over 

1918.  This  increase  was  in  pottery,  the  imported  brick  and 
tile  products  declining  in  value  in  1919.  Ninety-eight  per 
cent,  of  the  value  of  the  imports  were  represented  by  pottery 
and  2  per  cent,  by  brick  and  tile.  The  pottery  imported, 
which  is  principally  high  grade  ware,  was  valued  at  $7,230,061, 


an  increase  of  $836,481  compared  with  1918.  In  1918  as 

compared  with  1913  there  was  a  decrease  of  $2,987,027,  and  as 
compared  with  1907,  the  year  of  greatest  value  of  imports, 
there  was  a  decrease  of  $6,355,551,  the  brick  and  tile  im¬ 

ported  valued  at  $136,474,  decreased  $154,146  compared  with 
1918 — the  lowest  value  in  20  years. 

The  exports  of  clay  products,  chiefly  brick  and  tile,  de¬ 
creased  considerably  in  1919.  They  were  valued  at  $6,582,284 


The  Graphs  for  Fire  Brick  are  Unlike  Those  of  Any  Other  Clay 
Product.  A  Falling  Off  in  Value  as  Well  as  Production  is 
Shown. 


a  decrease  of  $1,350,290  compared  with  1918.  The  exports  of 
brick  and  tile  were  valued  at  $3,625,038  a  decrease  of  $2,075,333. 
The  exports  of  building  brick  valued  at  $248,690,  showed  the 
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CLAY  PRODUCTS  SOLD  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  1918  AND  1919 


(Quantity  is  given  in  thousands  and  average  value 


Product. 


Common  brick: 

Quantity  . 

Value  . 

Average  value  . 

Face  brick: 

Quantity  . 

Value  . 

Average  value  . . 

Enameled  brick  ... . . . — 

Fancy  or  ornamental  brick . 

Hollow  building  tile  or  block: 

Quantity  (tons)  . 

Value  — . 

Average  value  per  ton . 

Tile,  not  drain . 

Architectural  terra  cotta . 

Vitrified  brick  or  block: 

Quantity  . 

Value  . 

Average  value  . 

Sewer  pipe  . . . . 

Drain  tile  . . 

Fire  brick: 

Quantity  . 

Value  . 

Average  value  . 

Stove  lining  . 

Miscellaneous  . . . . 

Total  brick  and  tile.... 

Total  pottery  . 


is  given  per  thousand,  except  where  specified.) 


Approximate  increase 
or  decrease  in  1919. 


1919 

Quantity  or 

Per 

1918. 

(estimated). 

value. 

cent. 

3,556,519 

4.552,667 

+  996,148 

+ 

28 

$38,782,458 

$58,220,000 

+  $19,438,000 

+ 

50 

$10.90 

$12.79 

+  $1.89 

+ 

17 

356.394 

778,190 

421,796 

+ 

118 

$6,095,120 

$15,240,000 

+  $9,145  000 

+ 

150 

$17.10 

$19.58 

+  $2.48 

+ 

15 

$480,72 

$640,000 

+  $159,000 

+ 

33 

$73,086 

$40,000 

—  $33,000 

— 

45 

1,953,392 

2,310,450 

+  357,058 

+ 

18 

$13,037,102 

$16,620,000 

+  $3,583,000 

+ 

27 

$6.67 

$7.19 

+  $0.52 

4- 

8 

$5,082,069 

$7,250,000 

+  $2,168,000 

+ 

43 

$2,658,693 

$4,840,000 

+  $2,181,000 

+ 

82 

402,816 

485,139 

+  82,323 

+ 

20 

$,7,145,359 

$11,210,000 

+  $4, 065.000 

+ 

30 

$17.74 

$23.11 

+  $5.37 

+ 

30 

$15,333,673 

$16,170,000 

+  $836,000 

+ 

5 

$8,196,199 

$10,420,000 

+  $2,224,000 

+ 

27 

1,222,352 

943,942 

—  278,410 

_ 

23 

$51,647,639 

$36,170,000 

—$15,478,000 

— 

30 

$42.25 

$38.32 

—  $3.93 

— 

9 

$673,953 

$730,000 

+  $56,000 

+ 

8 

$7,455,577 

$7,100,000 

—  $356,000 

— 

5 

$156,661,700 

$184,650,000 

+  $27,988,000 

+ 

18 

$63,911,793 

$76,140,000 

+  $12,228,000 

+ 

19 

$220,573,493 

$260,790,000 

+  $40,216,000 

+ 

18 
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largest  proportionate  increase  in  value,  $131,427,  and  a  large 
increase  in  quantity  from  6,679,000  to  12,169,000.  The  average 
price  per  thousand  of  building  brick  exported  in  1919  was 
$20.44 ;  in  1918  it  was  $17.56.  The  fire  brick  exported  in 
1919  was  valued  at  $2,747,512,  a  decrease  of  $2,253,545.  The 
quantity  of  fire  brick  exported — 51,252,000 — decreased  38,356,- 
000.  The  exports  of  pottery  valued  at  $2,235,646,  increased 


$756,094.  The  exports  of  earthenware  and  stoneware,  valued 
at  $1,148,051,  showed  the  largest  increase — $364,474.  China 
was  exported  to  the  value  of  $523,981,  an  increase  of  $205,413. 

The  brick  and  tile  exported  in  1919  represented  55  per  cent, 
of  the  value  of  all  the  clay  products  exported ;  the  pottery 
34  per  cent,  and  the  unclassified  products  11  per  cent.  In  1918 
these  percentages  were,  respectively  72,  19,  and  9. 


C.  B.  M.  A. 


of  A.  SELECTS 


NEW  YORK  for  its  ANNUAL 


Board  of  Directors  in  Mid-Summer  Meeting  Held  in  Chicago ,  Choose 
Convention  Place  and  Discuss  Important  Association  Matters 


II J  HAT  PROMISES  to  be  a  regular  event  in  the  calendar 
*  *  of  the  Common  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of 
America,  was  initiated  on  August  24,  when  the  midsummer 
meeting  of  the  directors  of  this  association  took  place  in 
Chicago.  With  the  exception  of  W.  N.  Cary,  Albany,  N.  Y. : 
Warren  Griffiss,  of  Baltimore,  and  Charles  Francis,  of  Musko¬ 
gee,  Olka.,  who  were  unavoidably  absent,  and  wired  their 
regrets,  a  full  board  meeting  was  held.  Those  present  were : 
C.  H.  Bryan,  Detroit;  Ernest  S.  Barkwill,  Cleveland;  Tom 
W.  Green,  Sioux  City,  Iowa;  Fritz  Salmen,  Slidell,  La.;  John 
P.  Cahoon,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  William  Schlake,  Chicago; 
Max  D.  Almond,  Corsicana,  Tex.;  George  A.  Parry,  Boston; 
J.  F.  Reynolds,  North  Haven,  Conn.;  B.  F.  Weller,  Chicago; 
L.  S.  Collins,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. ;  E.  C.  Shimer,  Allentown, 
Pa.;  William  K.  Hammond,  New  York;  H.  C.  Kleymeyer, 
Evansville,  Ind. ;  T.  L.  Herbert,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  Thomas 
E.  Wilson,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mr.  Schalke  walked  into  the  meeting  directly  upon  his  re¬ 
turn  to  Chicago  from  a  journey  to  Europe,  where  he  had 
just  spent  two  months  on  a  business  and  pleasure  trip. 

Many  matters  of  extreme  importance  to  the  common  brick 
industry  were  discussed  at  this  eventful  conference.  One  of 
the  subjects  taken  up  was  a  review  of  the  advertising  results. 
A  report  showed  a  steady  growth  of  inquiries  from  week 
to  week.  The  paid  replies  received  in  the  first  week  of 
August  were  four  times  greater  than  those  received  the  first 
week  of  June,  and  inasmuch  as  each  one  of  these  replies  is 
accompanied  by  money  for  booklets,  it  indicates  the  sincerity 
of  the  inquiry.  As  a  result  of  the  conference  it  was  decided 
to  go  ahead  with  the  advertising  campaign.  One  of  the 
plans  of  the  campaign  is  to  advertise  the  stability  of  the  cost 
of  materials.  The  plan  is  to  urge  people  to  build  their  own 
homes  now. 

Another  important  topic  taken  up  at  the  sessions  during 
this  midsummer  meeting,  was  the  question  of  the  next  annual 
meeting.  It  was  decided  to  arrange  a  plan  similar  to  that 
held  last  year,  when  the  Common  Brick  Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  met  jointly  with  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’ 
Association,  at  Columbus. 

The  winter  convention  will  be  held  at  New  York  City  in 
January,  probably  during  the  third  week. 

St  £ 

Railroads  To  Spend  Large  Sum  of  Money 

The  railroads  of  the  United  States  have  reported  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that  they  expect  to  spend 


$762,256,108  for  new  equipment  and  improvements  before  the 
end  of  1920,  this  constituting  the  largest  and  most  ambitious 
building  construction  program  in  which  the  carriers  of  the 
country  have  ever  engaged. 

Included  among  the  plans  of  the  railroad  are  arrangements 
for  the  construction  of  station  and  station  facilities  for  which 
an  amount  of  $16,447,990  is  set  aside.  For  shops  and  shop 
improvements  a  sum  of  $43,855,408  has  been  set  aside.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  there  will  be  a  large  need  for  clay  products  in  some 
of  this  construction. 

£  St  £ 

Frame  House  Construction  Cost  Doubles 

A  frame  house  built  in  Washington  in  1917  for  $6,250  is  now 
being  duplicated  from  original  plans  at  a  cost  of  $12,250. 

On  a  six-room  frame  house  built  in  Washington  for  $4,771.60 
in  1913  bids  on  identical  plans  in  May,  1920,  totaled  $11,465.50. 

These  instances  are  used  as  illustration  of  the  big  increase 
in  cost  of  home  building  resulting  from  the  depletion  of  tim¬ 
ber  resources  and  the  difficulty  of  securing  lumber  in  a  report 
for  Congress  prepared  by  Secretary  Meredith  in  response  to 
a  Senate  resolution.  • 

In  summarizing  the  situation  with  regard  to  home-building 
Mr.  Meredith  says:  “More  lumber  is  used  in  the  United  States 
for  general  building  and  construction  than  for  any  other  pur¬ 
pose.  In  normal  years  probably  28,000,000,000  board  feet  is  used 
in  this  way  out  of  an  average  annual  cut  of  40,000,000,000. 

“For  the  five  years  before  the  war,  1910-14,  the  average  shown 
by  building  permits  was  approximately  $670,000,000.  After 
dropping  to  $445,549,493  in  1918,  it  rose  in  1919  to  $1,326,936,702 ; 
but  with  building  costs  increased  100  per  cent,  or  more,  actual 
construction  did  not  much,  if  any,  exceed  the  pre-war  aver¬ 
age.  Apparently  all  construction  work  in  the  United  States  is 
behind  requirements,  but  the  deficit  is  greatest  in  dwelling 
houses.” — American  Contractor. 

£  .** 

August  Building  Showed  Increase 

Notwithstanding  the  reports  of  a  building  slump  in  Chicago, 
due  to  high  costs  of  labor  and  material,  more  than  $103,312,000 
worth  of  buildings  are  now  under  construction.  According  to 
John  G.  McHugh,  chief  building  inspector,  who  made  public 
these  figures,  the  building  slump  is  on  its  last  legs  and  will 
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soon  make  way  for  a  building  boom  that  will  do  much  to  cut 
down  Chicago’s  dwelling  shortage. 

The  August  report  of  the  building  department  lists  the  num¬ 
ber  of  building  permits  at  30S,  an  increase  of  twenty  over  the 
same  month  last  year,  and  of  fifty-five  over  July.  The  value 
of  the  buildings  involved  is  $5,521,000  against  $4,960,000  for 
those  given  permits  in  August,  1919. 

Altho  only  eleven  permits  for  apartment  buildings  were 
issued  in  August  an  increase  of  five  over  July’s  figure,  Mr. 
McHugh  said  most  of  the  permits  are  for  buildings  with  from 
eighteen  to  fifteen  flats.  Few  permits  are  being  issued  for  two 
or  three-flat  buildings,  he  said. 

it  ft  it 

Priority  Given  Road  Building  Materials 

Immediate  priority  to  the  transportation  of  road  building 
materials  and  machinery  is  to  be  given  by  all  Ohio  railroads, 
according  to  an  order  issued  by  the  Ohio  Utilities  Commission. 
This  action  was  taken  to  speed  up  the  road  construction  of 
the  state  so  that  it  can  be  completed  before  winter.  Cars  must 
be  assigned  forthwith  in  order  that  requests  for  road  building 
materials  can  be  filled  promptly  and  the  work  of  highway 
improvement  pushed  with  all  possible  speed.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  A.  R.  Taylor,  Ohio  Highway  Commissioner,  that  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  6,000,000  people  of  the  state  depends  on  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  roads  before  winter.  More  than  $1,000,000 
is  now  available  for  such  work,  and  all  that  is  needed  is  the 
material.  The  roads  which  are  in  the  worst  condition  and  are 
needed  more  than  others  will  be  taken  care  of  first. 

it  it  it 

Coal  Profiteers  As  Target 

A  drive  against  profiteering  in  bituminous  coal  at  the  mines 
was  ordered  by  the  Attorney  General  Palmer  recently.  In  a 
telegram  to  all  United  States  district  attorneys  the  Attorney 
General  instructed  that  prompt  attention  be  given  to  the  coal 
situation  and  that  indictments  be  sought  “where  investigation 
discloses  that  an  unreasonable  profit  has  been  taken.” 

Attention  of  the  Department  of  Justice  was  directed  to  the 
high  prices  being  charged  for  bituminous  coal  at  the  mines 
in  a  number  of  letters,  Mr.  Palmer’s  telegram  stated.  The 
complainants  also  declared  that  a  further  increase  is  imminent. 

Prices  at  the  mines,  according  to  this  information,  range 
from  $7  to  $11  a  ton,  while  the  Department  of  Justice  holds 
that  the  cost  of  production  is  not  more  than  $2.79  a  ton. 

“The  situation  demands  the  prompt  attention  of  all  United 
States  attorneys,”  said  the  letter.  Please  give  special  attention 
to  the  matter  and  seek  indictments  where  investigation  dis¬ 
closes  that  an  unreasonable  profit  has  been  taken,  advising  the 
Department  of  the  action  taken.” 

it  it  it 

Improved  Refractories  for  Glass  Industry 

Recent  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington,  D.  C., 
has  included  an  investigation  for  the  development  of  improved 


refractories  for  the  construction  of  glass  pots  and  other  articles 
for  the  glass  industry,  and  with  particular  reference  to  their 
resistance  to  corrosion.  In  explaining  the  work,  it  is  set  forth 
that  the  principle  adopted  has  been  to  study  systematically 
such  bodies  composed  of  silicious  bond  clays  mixed  with  alumi¬ 
nous  grog  and  of  aluminous  bond  with  the  silicious  grog.  In 
this  line  it  is  hoped  that  various  possible  combinations  will  be 
covered.  A  large  number  of  crucibles,  it  is  said,  have  already 
been  made  from  these  mixtures.  These,  after  firing,  will  be 
subjected  to  the  action  of  a  corrosive  barium  glass.  Upon 
breaking  the  crucibles,  the  depth  of  penetration  and  degree 
of  attack  of  the  glass  upon  the  material  of  the  crucible  will  be 
determined.  In  addition,  the  transverse  strength  of  the  mix¬ 
ture,  both  in  the  dried  and  in  the  fired  state,  as  well  as 
shrinkage,  will  be  measured. 

it  it  it 

Detroit  Changing  Its  Building  Code 

Thru  the  efforts  of  C.  C.  Crockatt,  chief  engineer  for  the 
Hollow  Building  Tile  Association,  Detroit  promised  provisions 
in  its  new  building  code  that  will  permit  even  a  wider  use 
of  hollow  tile  than  heretofore  possible. 

it  it  it 

Silica  Brick  Made  in  1919 

The  quantity  of  silica  (refractory)  brick  produced  in  the 
United  States  in  1919,  according  to  an  estimate  made  by 
the  Geological  Survey,  Department  of  the  Interior,  was  the 
equivalent  of  216,363,000  nine-inch  brick  and  was  valued  at 
$11,798,000,  a  decrease  of  120,199,000  brick  and  of  $8,190,000 
from  1918.  The  average  price  per  thousand  decreased  from 
$59.39  in  1918  to  $54.53  in  1919.  The  output  in  1919,  tho 
much  smaller  than  in  1918,  was  much  larger  than  that  made 
in  any  year  prior  to  1916,  and  the  value  in  1919  was  much 
larger  than  in  any  year  prior  to  1917. 

&  it  it 

Paving  Cost  Comparisons 

An  investigation  by  the  Chicago  Board  of  Local  Improve¬ 
ments  of  paving  costs  in  other  cities  indicates  that  Chicago  in 
1919  paid  from  8.2  to  50.8  per  cent,  less  for  its  paving  than 
eight  other  large  cities.  Officials  of  the  Board  and  the  city 
council  and  representatives  from  the  county  and  city  real  estate 
boards  and  the  Chipago  Association  of  Commerce  recently 
visited  the  cities  in  question  to  gain  cost  information  which 
will  be  used  in  hearings  before  the  Board,  at  which  citizens 
may  protest  on  paving  programs.  The  prices  for  complete 
pavements  found  are  given  in  the  following  table : 

All  of  the  cities  above  mentioned,  with  the  exception  of 
Chicago,  pay  contractors  in  cash.  Chicago  pays  in  special  as¬ 
sessment  vouchers  which  are  subject  to  5  per  cent,  discount. 
This  amounts  to  21  cents  per  square  yard  on  asphalt,  27  cents 
on  brick,  33  cents  on  creosoted  wood  block  and  31  cents  on 
granite. 
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Asphalt 

Brick 

Granite 

Creosoted  Wood  Block  1 
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Cost  per 
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Per  cent  Inc. 
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Per  cent  Inc.  § 

= 
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Sq.  Yd. 

over  Chioago 

Sq.  Yd. 

over  Chicago 

Sq.  Yd. 

over  Chicago 

Sq.  Yd. 

over  Chicago ,  1 

Chicago  . 

. $4.15 

$5.24 

$5.98 

. 

$6.24 

.  I 

= 

Detroit  . 

.  5.10 

22.9 

6.85 

30.7 

7.00 

17.5 

* 

.  = 

§ 

Buffalo  . . . 

.  5.14 

23.8 

5.41 

3.1 

* 

* 

= 
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Boston  . 

.  4.52 

8.9 

* 

* 

6.89 

10.4  I 

Borough  of  Manhattan,  N. 

Y .  5.51 

32.7 

8.53 

42.6 

* 

.  = 

= 

Pittsburgh  . . 

.  4.85 

16.8 

5.20 

0.8 

6.35 

6.1 

* 

.  § 
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Philadelphia  . . . . . 

15.2+ 

* 

7.29 

21.9 

7.04 

12.8  1 
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Baltimore  . 

. .  4.49 

8.2 

* 

* 

= 

§ 

Washington  . 

.  6.26 

ft 

Chicago  Type 

50.8 

* 

* 

%  . 
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1 

-(-This  is  compared  with 

“B”  pavement 

costing  $3.59. 
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*None  laid  in  1919. 
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HOW  MUCH  IT  COSTS 

Calling  Attention  to  a  Department  in  the  Clay  Industry  that  is  So 
Cull  of  Opportunities  and  at  the  Same  Time  So  Often  Neglected 


By  Milton  H.  Andrew 

Special  Accountant,  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Brick  Co. 


“J-JOW  MUCH?”  Asked  more  than  a  million  times  per 
minute  this  all  popular  by-phrase  of  the  English  speak¬ 
ing  trade  world  tells  a  story  and  sends  an  inquiry  down 
the  line  of  merchants  to  the  man  who  made  the  goods.  To 
no  other  member  of  the  commercial  family  does  this  mes¬ 
sage  of  public  demand  carry  the  same  significance  as  to  the 
manufacturer.  It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  urgent  necessity 
that  he  know  how  much  it  costs. 

bully  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  clay  product  manufacturers 
have  estimated  their  costs  and  sell  their  materials  at  mag¬ 
nified  or  undervalued  figures. 

FLUCTUATION 

Take  for  example  a  brick  company  that  specializes  in  face 
brick  but  that  also  makes  hollow  building  tile,  roofing  tile, 
fire  brick  and  possibly  other  commodities.  With  the  initial 
cost  of  raw  materials  continually  advancing,  with  labor 
cost  abnormally  varying  for  each  operation,  fuel  at  a  pre¬ 
mium  and  a  constantly  growing  overhead  expense,  it  be¬ 
comes  a  matter  unquestionably  impossible  to  determine  the 
cost  of  any  single  out-turn.  So  to  make  ends  meet  and 
perhaps  show  a  gross  profit  on  the  books  the  market  price 
of  the  best  seller  is  boosted  along  and  carries  the  other 
products  being  sold  for  cost  or  at  a  loss. 

This  method  of  estimated  cost — often  times  not  includ¬ 
ing  depreciation,  depletion,  taxes  and  other  indirect  ex¬ 
pense— is  not  only  unfair  to  the  consumer  but  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer  as  well. 

THE  BIG  ITEMS 

An  alarming  proportion  fail  utterly  in  considering  the 
item  of  depletion.  And  while  it  is  true  that  this  feature  of 
cost  is  not  one  included  in  the  monthly  payroll  or  em¬ 
braced  in  the  invoice  distribution,  it  nevertheless  is  a  vital 
part  of  the  actual  production  expense.  The  federal  income 
tax  recognizes  this  loss  by  exhaustion  and  allows  a  reason¬ 
able  reduction  on  the  tax  return. 

Depreciation,  while  carried  in  some  form  by  nearly  every 
manufacturer,  is  a  most  prominent  factor  in  the  overhead 
expense  and  consequently  of  a  determining  character  in 
cost  analysis. 

Taxes,  that  foremost  element  of  all  expenditures,  so 
often  just  deducted  from  the  annual  profits  instead  of  being 
made  a  part  of  manufacturing  expense,  adds  materially  to 
the  general  misunderstanding  that  effects  cost  estimates 
today. 

COST  SYSTEMS 

Now,  there  are  several  methods  advanced  by  cost  ac¬ 
countants  and  systematizes  to  charge  out  these  chief  com¬ 
ponents  of  the  annual  expense.  The  first  of  these  is  de¬ 
signed  to  fit  a  corporation  manufacturing  many  products. 
In  it  each  operation  is  departmentized  and  the  various  items' 
of  expense  charged  monthly  to  departments.  For  example: 
Mining,  Processing-Drying,  Transferring-Setting,  and  Burn¬ 
ing.  The  depreciation  on  machinery  and  buildings  used  in 


each  operation  is  borne  by  the  department  involved  and  if 
more  than  one  product  is  made  on  the  same  machine  or  in 
the  same  building  the  expense  is  assessed  on  a  time,  ton¬ 
nage  or  other  equitable  basis  of  distribution. 

Another  system  and  one  that  calls  for  much  less  clerical 
detail  adapts  itself  more  appropriately  to  a  one-product 
plant.  In  this  case  the  entire  overhead  expense,  namely, 
taxes,  depreciation,  general  factory  and  administration,  is 
bulked  and  charged  monthly  to  the  material  processed. 
Where  one,  two  or  three  products  are  made  and  this  sys¬ 
tem  is  used  the  entire  indirect  expense  is  distributed  on  a 
basis  of  processing-labor.  For  example,  a  plant  making  only 
common  brick  and  hollow  tile  pays  four  thousand  dollars 
one  month  for  the  combined  processing  operation  (not  to 
include  mining-setting,  etc.).  Twenty-five  hundred  dollars 
is  the  common  brick  cost  and  fifteen  hundred  dollars  hol¬ 
low  tile.  Common  brick  would  assume  sixty-two  and  a 
half  per  cent,  of  all  overhead  and  the1  balance  charged  to 
hollow  tile. 

DEPLETION 

Depletion,  of  course,  is  part  of  the  mining  expense  and 
where  a  company  owns  the  land  operated  it  becomes  a 
charge  similar  to  “Royalty.”  In  the  application  of  either 
system  a  fixed  value  should  be  first  placed  on  the  unit  ton 
mined  and  each  month  an  accurate  assessment  made  from 
the  count  of  brick  processed.  This  added  to  the  labor  and 
material  costs  will  give  the  total  actual  mining  expense, 
which  in  turn  reflects  the  cost  in  terms  of  the  unit  ton  or 
thousand. 

The  other  operations— setting  and  burning— can  be  cor¬ 
rectly  recorded  by  proper  time  card  labor  distribution  and 
a  carefully  kept  fuel  inventory. 

THE  NEED 

Manufacturers  who  are  guessing  at  their  costs  may  find 
new  revelation  in  a  Simon  Pure,  unvarnished  analysis  of 
their  production  expense.  The  growing  neied  of  building 
material  producers  is  not  alone  a  system  of  costs  but  a 
universal  method  that  can  be  recommended  by  the  national 
brick  and  tile  associations  and  brought  to  every  manufacturer 
in  the  clay  industry. 

COMPETITION 

There  is  no  greater  incentive  to  business  than  that  of 
Competition.  It  calls  for  new  eneirgy;  it  inspires  keen  lead¬ 
ership;  it  demands  comprehensive  and  appreciative  manage¬ 
ment,  or  it  spells  ruin.  The  field  is  too  full  of  able  and 
aggressive  leaders  with  foresight  who  have  learned  that 
forewarned  is  forearmed”  and  who  are  in  the  market  with 
a  complete  knowledge  of  what  their  commodity  costs  and 
what  it  can  be  sold  for.  The  one  hundred  and  one  new 
kinds  of  construction  offered  the  building  public  today 
have  served  greatly  to  bring  forward  the  “proven  prod¬ 
uct”.  It  is  an  unsurpassed  opportunity  for  more  definite 
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progress,  BUT,  Mr.  Manufacturer  and  Mr.  Manager,  Com¬ 
petition  cannot  be  intelligently  met  without  a  thoro  and  ac¬ 
curate  knowledge  of  Cost.  It  is  your  business  to  knozv 
your  business. 

Money  invested  in  a  sensible  system  of  cost  accounting 
is  of  greater  asset  to  a  live  concern  than  any  other  single 


expenditure  or  investment.  The  golden  fruit  on  the  tree 
of  knowledge  is  the  knowledge  of  cost  production.  It  lies 
within  the  reach  of  every  organization  on  the  globe.  It 
stands  foremost  among  the  few  essentials  whose  purchase 
price  is  a  mere  fraction  and  whose  paying  results  are  in¬ 
estimable. 
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GOTHAM  NOW  in  NEAREST  APPROACH  to  a  STABI¬ 
LIZED  BUILDING  MATERIAL  MARKET 
SEEN  in  OVER  TWO  YEARS 


UO  PATTER  DAYS,”  which,  in  the  vernacular  of  the 

^  building  trade,  describe  the  readjustment  period,  are 
drawing  to  a  close,  says  the  Dow  Service  daily  building  re¬ 
ports  of  August  28. 

Nearly  two  years’  lack  of  consecutive  or  consistent  build¬ 
ing  construction  effort,  disjointed  transportation  facilities 
and  consequent  price  uncertainty  mark  their  demise  with  a 
decided  turn  betterward  and  the  freight  rate  corrections  of 
last  week  marked  most  conspicuously  the  change.  A  iewing 
the  whole  building  prospect  from  the  vendor  of  the  raw 
materials  used  by  building  material  manufacturers  down 
thru  the  transportation,  financial,  contractural  and  labor 
factors  at  the  threshold  of  the  autumn  building  season,  and 
comparing  it  with  the  perspective  as  obtained  from  the  same 
promontory  ninety  days  ago  it  is  not  possible  to  deny  that 
the  so-called  building  program  is  being  drawn  nearer  to  an 
early  solution. 

BUILDING  PROJECTS  COM  IMG  TO  LIFE 

Building  projects  that  have  been  long  reposing  upon  the 
dusty  shelves  of  architects’  offices  are  coming  to  life.  Seem¬ 
ingly  they  have  been  awaiting  the  announcement  of  how 
great  the  railroad  and  freight  rate  advances  were  to  be  and! 
what  effect  these  advances  would  have  upon  the  investment 
markets.  The  trade  scans  in  vain  for  forewarning  sign 
that  will  have  a  retarding  influence  upon  deliveries.  Higher 
freight  rates  insure  better  rolling  stock  and  more  of  it,  and 
yet,  in  the  opinion  of  the  trade,  the  effect  of  these  new 
rates  is  not  sufficiently  great  to  further  hamper  construc¬ 
tion  projects.  Better  railroad  equipment  means  a  market 
for  steel,  for  bridges,  lumber,  and  all  the  usual  building 
•commodities.  All  these  new  facilities  represent  constant 
improvement  and  ultimately  lower  costs  for  handling  freight 
with  greater  dispatch.  These  added  facilities,  incidentally 
represent  factors  that  make  for  larger  tonnages  in  com¬ 
merce  which  in  turn  create  more  widespread  and  a  more 
constant  demand  for  commercial,  industrial  and  housing 
space,  which,  of  course,  fosters  increased  building  construc¬ 
tion. 

All  these  things  are,  of  course,  of  prospective  culmina¬ 
tion.  Before  they  can  be  realized  the  more  fundamental 
elements  must  be  expected  to  show  a  concerted  disposition 
to  move  out  of  the  stagnant  state  in  which  they  have  lately 
been  reposing.  Current  price  quotations  on  building  ma¬ 
terials  reveal  such  tendencies. 

HOW  FREIGHT  INCREASE  AFFECTS  PRICES 

The  week  closed  with  a  new  40  per  cent,  freight  rate  in¬ 
crease  in  effect.  The  result  upon  building  materials  shows 
Hudson  River  common  brick  lower  by  from  $2  to  $5  a 
thousand  and  linseed  oil,  affecting  paint  prices  some  time 
into  the  future,  if  continued,  of  eight  cents  a  gallon.  As 
far  as  the  local  construction  market  is  concerned  the  new 


freight  rates  leave  unchanged  the  gravel,  grit,  wire  lath, 
board  and  plaster  block  departments  and  affects  at  this  time 
asphaltum,  face  brick,  fire  brick,  hollow  terra  cotta  tile  fire¬ 
proofing,  a  few  of  the  lumber  items  in  more  insistent  de¬ 
mand,  plaster  and  limestone.  The  items  which  probably 
will  be  affected  include  the  delivered  price  on  Portland  ce¬ 
ment,  lime,  window  and  plate  glass,  iron  and  steel  and 
expanded  metal  lath. 

The  new  freight  rate  on  cement  from  the  Lehigh  district 
is  39.4  cents  a  barrel.  Most  of  the  companies  are  adding  to 
the  cost  of  cement,  therefore  39  cents  a  barrel,  to  Jersey 
City,  but  there  is  a  confliction  in  the  market  as  to  whether 
lighterage  charges  are  to  be  added  to  the  new  price  per 
barrel  and  pending  this  decision  the  dealers  were  unable  to 
make  quotations  at  the  week  end.  As  the  price  now  stands 
consumers  will  pay  from  12  to  15  cents  a  barrel  over  the- 
present  price,  delivered,  of  $5.10. 

Lumber  price  quotations  carrying  the  new  rate  apply  to. 
items  which  are  scarce  and  which  are  coming  in  under  the 
new  freight  rates.  Later  on  the  increased  freight  rate  will 
have  more  weight  than  at  present.  As  a  rule  the  new  rate 
makes  a  difference  of  from  $2.50  to  $5  a  thousand  feet,,  with 
some  exceptions  to  the  rule,  however. 

There  is  a  new  price  of  $1.81  to  $1.85  on  limestone  and 
the  rate  probably  will  be  approximately  in  sandstone. 
Granite  will  show  a  new  rate  of  almost  the  same  propor¬ 
tions.  The  new  prices  on  hollow  tile  fireproofing  material 
are  merely  a  fraction  over  what  they  were  before. 

GOOD  BRICK  BEING  HELD  AT  $25 

In  fact,  there  is  no  disposition  apparent  in  any  depart¬ 
ment  to  take  advantage  of  the  railroad  rate  increases.  It  is 
a  fact  that  there  is  a  marked  sentiment  in  the  entire  building 
material  market  toward  bearing  the  price  of  commodities. 
It  has  even  been  proposed  by  certain  building  material 
dealers  to  fix  the  price  of  Hudson  common  brick  in  this 
market  for  a  period  of  from  September  1  to  November  1  at 
$20  a  thousand  wholesale.  Other  dealers,  however,  point 
out  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  thus  manipulating 
the  market  because  the  reaction  that  will  occur  when  the  off- 
brick  that  will  be  pushed  to  sale  during  that  period  at  $20  is 
disposed  of,  will  only  be  t‘o  accentuate  the  value  of  the  bet¬ 
ter  grades  that  will  be  held  back  until  the  demand  here 
becomes  sufficiently  great  to  absorb  them.  There  is  a 
growing  feeling  that  there  will  be  a  $2*. 50  brick  market  be¬ 
fore  next  spring.  Good  brick  is  even  now  being  held  at  $25. 

The  big  strong  factor  marking  the  close  of  the  ‘‘Spatter 
Days”  is  that  there  is  the  nearest  approach  to  a  stabilized 
building  market  that  this  section  of  the  country  has  seen  in 
over  two  years  and  conservative  buyers,  as  well  as  dealers, 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  they  deplore  artificial  stimulation  of 
the  market  when  this  year’s  current  costs  are  still  unknown. 
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From  EGYPT  to 
FOND  DU  LAC 
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5*000  Years  of  Progress 
Portrayed  on  Office  Walls 
of  P opular  Badger  Dealer 


T  UST  TAKE  A  LOOK  at  the  above  pictures.  What  do 
you  think  they  are?  At  first  sight  you  might  interpret 
the  white  figures  in  a  number  of  them  as  representing  a  group 
of  stalking ’visionary  beings  who  rudely  intrude  upon  your 
night  s  slumber.  But  not  so.  These  characters,  as  they 
are  going  thru  their  various  movements,  comprise  a  com¬ 
plete  history  of  the  mode  of  ancient  brick  making  and  the 
story  of  agriculture.  The  originals  are  artistically  drawn  on 
the  walls  of  the  private  office  of  a  prominent  Wisconsin 
building  supply  dealer,  the  Helmer  Milling  Co.  located  in 
Fond  du  Lac. 

The  exact  motive  for  decorating  the  interior  with  these 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics  is  not  known  but  every  reader  will 
find  himself  deeply  interested  in  such  a  unique  idea.  Mr. 
M.  B.  Helmer,  president  of  the  company  is  active  in  the 
Wisconsin  Dealer  Association,  being  a  director  in  that  or¬ 
ganization. 

A  student  of  ancient  history,  or,  for  that 
matter,  any  building  supply  dealer,  might 
well  profit  by  a  trip  to  Fond  du  Lac  and 
look  over  the  fine  array  of  historical  pictures 
displayed  in  this  delightfully  attractive  bor¬ 
der  which  surrounds  the  entire  room.  The 
art  work  is  that  of  a  local  genius  whose 
novel  method  of  reproducing  these  charac¬ 
ters  is  both  extraordinary  and  interesting. 

Plates  of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  were 
photographed  first  of  all  by  the  artist.  The 
photographs  were  then  focused  on  a  screen 
by  means  of  a  projector  in  a  size  that  would 
fit  in  a  forty-inch  border  at  the  top  of  the 
room.  The  image  was  drawn  on  the  screen 
and  from  that  transferred  to  its  permanent 
position  on  the  walls. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  BRICK  MAKING 

Beginning  with  the  northeast  corner  of  Mr.  Helmer’s  private 
office  there  is  a  picture  of  the  ancient  process  of  brick  making 
among  the  Egyptians  just  before  the  time  of  the  exodus  when 
the  Hebrew  slaves  gathered  straw  and  mud  thru  hard  toil 
under  the  watchful  and  stern  eye  of  the  taskmaster.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  digging,  the  clay  is  brought  to  the  mixer,  where  the 
proper  ingredients  are  added.  After  this  the  bricks  are  sized 
and  carried  to  the  kiln.  Hard  labor  is  displayed  in  every 
reproduction,  as  each  slave  had  a  certain  amount  of  work  to 
do  in  a  given  time.  One  man  could  carry  only  six  bricks  at 
one  time,  because  their  size  was  such  that  he  could  not  stand 
a  heavier  load.  Today  we  have  methods  of  manufacture  in 
the  clay  products  industry  that  far  surpass  those  of  the 
ancients,  altho  we  should  like  to  know  some  of  the  secrets 
of  their  Stone  industry. 

AGRICULTURE  IN  ANCIENT  EGYPT 

Following  the  history  of  brick  making  the 
artist  has  reproduced  the  story  of  agricul¬ 
ture.  It  begins  with  a  man  plowing  the 
ground  with  a  type  of  plow  very  much  on 
the  order  of  our  present  day  equipment.  He 
is  driving  a  pair  of  oxen  of  enormous  pro¬ 
portions.  His  plow  is  a  braced  stick  ar¬ 
rangement  with  a  sharp  point  to  stir  up  the 
ground  sufficient  enough  to  plant  crops. 
These  pictures  are  followed  by  others  rep¬ 
resenting  the  sowing  of  seed,  the  growing 
grain,  harvest  and  hand  reaping,  bringing 
the  produce  to  be  measured  and  tallied  by 
two  men  doing  the  checking  and  account¬ 
ing.  The  next  scene  is  the  harvest  cele- 
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bration,  in  which  the  participants,  or  those  who  gathered 
the  crops,  are  enjoying  a  festive  occasion.  Even  the  or¬ 
chestra  with  its  harp,  double  flute  and  banjo  is  present  to 
entertain  the  workers. 

As  the  Helmer  Milling  Co.  carries  various  commodities 
which  are  the  product  of  the  soil  as  well  as  building  sup¬ 
plies,  this  attractive  border  is  in  keeping  with  the  business. 
Under  the  pictures  is  shown  the  Lotus  leaf  of  that  time. 

There  are  other  features  which  add  to  the  novelty  of  the 
frieze  border  and  which  are  also  in  direct  contrast  to  it. 

CLAY  PRODUCTS  ADD  TO  OFFICE  MAKE-UP 

Nearly  every  kind  of  brick  and  tile  made  by  modern  methods 


is  displayed  around  the  walls  of  the  private  office  of  Mr. 
Helmer.  The  colors  all  harmonize  with  the  olive  green  tint 
and  the  wood  work  finished  in  mahogany  color.  By  standing 
in  the  center  of  this  room  one  might  see  approximately  four 
thousand  years  of  development  by  a  glance  at  the  various 
objects  that  meet  his  view.  What  a  contrast  between  the 
stone  age  method  of  brick  manufacture  shown  in  the  border 
and  the  modern  desks,  electric  light  fixtures  and  various  other 
articles  which  go  to  making  up  the  present  day  business  estab¬ 
lishment.  To  say  that  the  whole  arrangement  is  one  of  artistic 
genious  and  rare  taste  would  be  putting  it  mildly.  There  is 
probably  no  other  in  the  country  of  a  like  nature. 


NATION’S  CAP  ITOL 


NOTES  from  the 

'T'HE  UNITED  STATES  Housing  Corporation  does  not 
look  in  a  very  encouraging  way  for  improvements  in  the 
housing  situation  for  some  months  to  come.  It  is  held  that  until 
present  economic  conditions  are  alleviated,  the  people  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  live  under  extreme  house  scarcity.  It  is  estimated  by 
officials  of  the  corporation  that  5,000,000  houses  must  be  erected 
during  1921  to  place  the  country  once  more  on  a  normal  basis  as 
regards  the  supply  on  housing  facilities.  In  discussing  the  sub¬ 
ject,  C.  P.  Chase,  chief  engineer  of  the  corporation,  says 
that  the  question  has  simmered  down  to  the  point  in  some  lo¬ 
calities  that  the  solution  of  the  local  problem  seems  to  be  in 
the  organization  of  local  housing  corporations.  The  most  effec¬ 
tive  and  satisfactory  organization,  it  is  set  forth,  is  found  to 
be  the  cooperative  building  association  from  among  the  people 
who  actually  own  the  houses  and  who  invest  in  profit-sharing 
securities  of  the  association. 

MS  MS  MS 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  been  active  in  its  investiga¬ 
tions  of  the  closing  down  of  factories  in  various  branches  of 
industry  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  holds  that  this 
condition  has  not  been  accompanied  by  any  “alarming  conse¬ 
quences.”  About  (50,000  working  men  and  women  have  been 
affected  by  the  shut-downs,  and  the  investigation  has  shown 
that  these  workers  have  been  rapidly  absorbed  by  other  in¬ 
dustries  ;  there  is  said  to  be  but  slight  evidences  of  unem¬ 
ployment  in  the  country  at  the  present  time. 

,MS  «»*  & 

Robert  F.  Whitehead,  associated  with  the  Patent  Office  in 
Washington  for  more  than  eighten  years  past,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Commissioner  of  Patents,  succeeding  James  P.  New¬ 
ton,  resigned. 

.MS 

The  Railroad  Car  Service  Commission,  under  date  of  Au¬ 
gust  23,  issued  a  statement  showing  that  the  greatest  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  car  shortage  situation  is  being  accomplished  by 
the  railroads  since  January;  commercial  freight  loaded  for  the 
first  week  in  August  aggregated  942,000  cars,  compared  with 
914,000  during  the  previous  week,  and  872,000  cars  for  the 
corresponding  period  in  1919. 

MS  .MS  MS 

The  Public  Health  Service,  Washington,  is  developing  stand¬ 
ard  plans  for  the  construction  of  rat-proof  business  buildings, 
dwellings,  wharves  and  other  structures.  The  plans  are  to  be 
furnished  to  states  and  cities  for  incorporation  in  local  build¬ 
ing  codes.  The  work  is  part  of  the  campaign  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  to  stamp  the  bubonic  plague  out  of  this  country. 


A  rather  cheering  announcement  to  clay  producers  and  manu¬ 
facturers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  is  that  of  the  Department 
of  Labor,  covering  immigration  at  the  port  of  New  York.  It 
is  said  that  more  than  5,000  immigrants  are  arriving  daily 
at  Ellis  Island,  and  that  the  tide  of  emigration  which  set  in 
after  the  close  of  the  war  is  being  more  than  balanced  by  the 
increasing  flow  of  immigrants.  It  is  said  that  as  soon  as 
transportation  facilities  in  Central  Europe  improve,  and  present 
difficulties  of  immigration  are  overcome,  a  greater  number  of 
immigrants  can  be  expected. 

MS  MS  £ 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  recently  issued 
an  order  extending  until  September  21,  the  former  order  re¬ 
quiring  railroads  east  of  the  Mississippi  to  give  priority  to 
coal  mines  in  the  assignment  of  cars.  This  grants  a  total  ex¬ 
tension  of  90  days,  the  order  being  dated  June  21,  and  issued 
for  30  days. 

MS  MS  £ 

Use  Shale  Brick  for  Sidewalks 

New  use  for  shale  brick,  which  promises  an  unusual  if  not 
large  outlet  for  this  material,  is  being  developed  in  the  Cleve¬ 
land,  O.,  district  by  landscape  architects.  Some  time  back, 
as  an  experiment,  C.  N.  Landon,  head  of  the  Landon  School, 
had  architects  experiment  with  this  material  to  improve  walks 
about  his  estate  beyond  Cleveland  Heights.  It  was  found 
that  a  slag  walk  was  unsatisfactory,  adjacent  to  a  brick 
house,  both  as  to  utility  and  appearance.  The  shale  brick 
were  laid  flat  in  sand.  It  was  found  to  be  serviceable  as 
well  as  ornamental. 

Since  that,  estate  and  country  home  owners  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  Cleveland  have  been  replacing  their  original  walks 
with  shale  builders,  which  have  been  worked  out  in  combina¬ 
tions  of  colors,  resulting  in  novel  effects,  and  in  keeping  with 
a  brick  or  stone  house.  In  some  of  the  more  recent  work 
of  this  character  coming  to  the  attention  of  building  supply 
interests  in  Cleveland  who  handle  this  material,  uneven  slabs 
of  flat  stone  have  been  interspersed  with  the  brick,  creating 
even  more  striking  designs  than  where  brick  alone  was  used. 

£  &  MS 

Little  Prospect  of  Price  Reduction 

The  Common  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  Eastern 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and  South  Jersey,  in  session  at  Allen¬ 
town,  Pa.,  with  William  Conway,  of  Philadelphia,  presiding, 
issued  a  statement  that  owing  to  the  high  cost  of  fuel  and 
labor,  there  is  little  prospect  of  a  reduction  in  the  price  of 
their  product. 


LIFT  TRUCKS  SIMPLIFY 

GREEN  WARE  HANDLING 

fin  1  * 

Equipment  That  Has  Proven  Highly  Successful  in 
7  err  a  Cotta  Plant  Suggests  the  Possibility  of  An  Im¬ 
provement  in  Refractories  Manufacturing  Methods 


p  REVIOUS  TO  THE  INSTALLATION  of  Jacklift  trucks 
at  the  plant  of  the  Northwestern  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  the  terra 
cotta  pieces,  which  are  set  on  pallets,  were  lifted  from  the  floor 
and  placed  upon  a  spring  truck  and  then  conveyed  to  the  dryer 
and  rehandled  in  the  dryer.  However,  an  experiment  was 
made  with  the  Jacklift  truck  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  this 


A  Close-Up  View  of  a  Jack  Lift  Truck  and  Pallets  Used  to  Carry 

Terra  Cotta  Pieces. 


equipment  for  transporting  and  conveying  a  large  part  of  the 
ware  in  the  above  establishment. 

The  success  with  which  this  labor-saving  truck  is  used  at 
the  Northwestern  Terra  Cotta  Co.  plant  shows  the  possibility 
of  extending  the  use  of  this  type  of  truck  in  other  branches  of 
the  clay  industry— particularly  the  refractories  industry.  Thus 
far  20  trucks  of  the  one  and  two-ton  type  have  been  installed 
for  trucking  terra  cotta  at  the  Northwestern  plant.  Terra  cotta, 
after  it  is  pressed  and  has  dried  sufficiently  on  the  pallet  to 
be  finished,  is  stacked  up  in  the  manner  shown  in  an  accom¬ 
panying  view.  The  truck  is  simply  rolled  under  the  rack  full 
of  pallets  and  automatically  made  to  raise  the  rack,  and  then 
it  is  transported  to  another  point  where  the  rack  is  automatically 
let  down  in  its  proper  place. 

The  operation  of  the  Jacklift  itself  is  very  simple.  The 
platform  is  elevated  by  .oil  pressure,  the  pressure  being  applied 
by  backward  and  forward  movement  of  the  handle  which  is  in 
a  perpendicular  position.  It  is  a  really  efficient  method,  espe¬ 
cially  in  congested  quarters,  because  it  is  not  necessary  to  get 
around  the  load  to  place  it  on  the  truck.  Enough  pressure  is 
applied  to  enable  the  load  to  clear  the  floor,  and  the  elevated 
mechanism  is  kept  in  this  position  by  a  foot  rachet  which  keeps 
the  pressure  applied. 

The  load  is  now  ready  to  be  conveyed  to  the  point  desired 
and  as  soon  as  it  is  placed  the  foot  rachet  is  released,  per¬ 


mitting  the  pressure  to  recede,  which,  in  turn,  lowers  the  load 
to  the  floor.  The  truck  is  then  easily  pulled  out  and  set  under 
the  next  load. 

The  two-ton  type  of  Jacklift  is  used  chiefly  in  conveying 
prepared  clay  to  the  molders’  bench  in  the  pressing  department. 
Large  cubes  of  pugged  clay  are  transported  by  industrial  rail¬ 
way  from  the  clay  preparation  department  to  the  pressing  de¬ 
partment,  and  these  cubes,  which  weigh  approximately  2,000 
lbs.  each,  are  transported  from  the  railway  to  the  molders’ 
bench  by  means  of  the  Jacklift  truck. 

By  use  of  the  truck  considerable  handling  is  saved.  This 
reduction  in  handling  means  a  reduction  in  time  required  and 
m  the  number  of  laborers  needed.  The  Northwestern  Terra 
Cotta  Co.  reports  an  actual  saving  of  fifty  per  cent,  in  labor, 
and  the  use  of  20  trucks  on  this  one  plant  endorses  this  method 
of  handling  material.  A  saving  of  twenty  per  cent,  in  repair 
bills  has  also  accompanied  the  installation  of  the  Jacklift  truck. 

Part  of  the  process  of  the  manufacture  of  terra  cotta  as 
used  by  the  Northwestern  Terra  Cotta  Co.  plant,  suggests  a 
scheme  that  to  all  appearances  is  feasible  for  use  on  refrac¬ 
tories  plants.  In  many  ways  the  large  complicated  shapes  made 
at  the  lire  brick  establishments  resemble  terra  cotta  pieces. 
These  shapes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  terra  cotta  pieces,  could 
lie  stacked  up  in  racks  formed  by  pallets  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  the  terra  cotta  pieces  are  stacked  as  can  be  seen 


Jack  Lift  Truck  Holding  an  Ordinary  Load  of  Terra  Cotta 
Pieces.  The  Terra  Cotta  Shown  in  This  View  is  for  the  New 
Wrigley  Building  and  Sheridan  Plaza  Hotel. 


by  referring  to  an  accompanying  view.  The  stack  of  fire  clay 
shapes  could  then  be  removed  to  the  dryer  of  the  humidity 
type  such  as  is  used  at  the  Northwestern  Terra  Cotta  Co.  plant 
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and  which  was  described  in  the  August  24  issue  of  Brick  and 
Clay  Record.  As  is  the  case  in  the  drying  of  terra  cotta, 
a  considerable  saving,  no  doubt,  could  he  made  in  the  drying 
of  fire  clay  shapes. 


Not  only  would  the  introduction  of  this  scheme  of  manu¬ 
facture  reduce  the  time  of  drying  and  labor  involved,  but  it 
would  also  save  considerable  space,  inasmuch  as  the  large  hot 
floors  common  to  fire  brick  plants  would  not  be  required. 


TE 


INTEREST  IS  ALWAYS  MANIFESTED  in  new  uses  of 
^  hollow  tile.  The  utility  of  hollow  building  tile  for  uses  other 
than  ordinary  building  construction  has  been  shown  often¬ 
times.  In  some  cases  these  novel  uses  take  on  large  propor- 

Herewith  are  shown  several  views  of  novel  uses  of  hollow 
tile.  In  one  case  the  Virginia  Smelting  Co.,  at  West  Norfolk, 
Va.,  make  a  specialty  of  treating  sulphurous  gases  and 
tions. 

smelter  smoke.  This  concern  manufactures  liquid  sulphur 
dioxide  which  they  market.  Hollow  tile  has  been  used  for 
building  special  apparatus,  such  as  scrubbers  and  a  patent 
extractor,  and  there  has  been  built  a  stack  or  chimney  200  feet 
high,  of  this  material.  The  tile  for  the  chimney  was  supported 
in  a  steel  frame.  This  concern  states  that  they  believe  the 
use  of  hollow  tile  in  this  manner  is  original  with  this  installa¬ 
tion,  and  it  has  proven  satisfactory. 

At  the  Edgewood  Arsenal  at  Edgewood,  Md.,  tile  towers  are 
used  as  scrubbing  towers,  and  comprise  a  part  of  each  fill¬ 
ing  unit;  they  contain  the  piping  for  spraying  purposes  used 
to  neutralize  toxic  gases  which  escape  from  filling  plants. 
Towers  are  approximately  17  feet  in  diameter,  and  constructed 
of  15x15x6  inch  radial  tile.  The  duct,  which  is  a  part  of  the 
tower,  is  constructed  of  12x15x6  inch  hollow  square  tile.  1  he 
tower  rests  on  a  concrete  foundation  12  inches  thick,  which 
runs  six  feet  above  the  ground.  The  height  of  the  towers 
above  the  foundation  is  approximately  37  feet.  The  chute  is 
7  feet  higher,  with  roof  and  side  walls  above  tower  con¬ 
structed  of  reinforced  concrete. 

While  the  utilization  of  hollow  tile  described  above  is  out 
of  the  ordinary  it  indicates  the  wide  range  of  the  use  of  this 
,  product.  However,  there  is  a  new  application  for  tile  that 
should  prove  to  be  productive  of  large  markets  for  this  ma¬ 
terial. 

The  coal  situation  during  the  past  year,  as  well  as  the  short¬ 
age  of  labor  has  been  the  instrument  for  bringing  about  a 


of  HOLLOW  TILE 

change  in  the  method  of  handling  coal  at  industrial  plants 
and  dealer  yards.  As  a  result  of  these  conditions,  many  plants 
have  constructed  storage  bins  and  hollow  tile  has  found  fre¬ 
quent  use  as  the  material  used  in  construction.  Hollow  tile 
has  become  very  popular  for  building  these  structures,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  fireproof  and  maintenance-free  qualities.  1  he 
majority  of  hollow  tile  pockets  are  of  the  silo  type.  The 
circular  tank  is  especially  suited  for  coal  pocket  construction, 
as  it  is  probably  the  most  economical  shape.  It  is  common 
knowledge  that  a  circular  structure  encloses  a  greater  volume 
with  a  given  amount  of  wall  than  any  other  form.  A  single 
tank  twenty  feet  in  diameter  and  sixty  feet  high  provides 
storage  capacity  for  about  three  hundred  tons  of  coal.  Three 
such  tanks  would  occupy  a  tract  of  ground  only  twenty  feet 
high  and  sixty  feet  long,  and  yet  furnish  room  for  practically 
one  thousand  tons. 

The  construction  of  a  coal  pocket  of  the  silo  type  is  prac¬ 
tically  identical  with  that  employed  in  building  silos  and  grain 
tanks.  Coal  may  be  loaded  into  these  hoppers  in  the  ordinary 
manner  by  use  of  bucket  conveyors,  and  is  easily  unloaded  into 
wagons  by  gravity.  The  Lyons  Coal  Co.,  of  Lyons,  N.  \  .,  are 
the  owners  of  the  coal  silos  illustrated  in  one  of  the  accompany  - 
ing  views.  There  is  undoubtedly  room  for  greater  development 
of  the  use  of  hollow  tile  for  coal  storage  systems  and  manu¬ 
facturers  will  do  well  to  investigate  the  scope  of  this  market. 

it  it  it 

New  Members  Added  to  Tile  Association 

The  addition  of  four  new  members  to  the  Hollow  Building 
Tile  Association  has  swelled  its  total  membership  to  eighty- 
three.  These  new  members  are :  Banfield  Clay  Co.,  Irondale, 
Ohio,  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Hollow  Tile  Co.,  Inc.,  Gladding, 
McBean  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  and  the  Saline  (Kans.) 
Brick  &  Tile  Co. 


EXTENDING  the  USE 


These  Tanks  Used  by  the 
Virginia  Smelting  Co.,  arc 
Constructed  of  Hollow  Tile. 
Liquid  Sulphur  Dioxide  is 
Made  at  This  Plant. 


Scrubbing  Towers  at  the 
Edgewood  Arsenal  Which 
Contain  Piping  for  Spraying 
Purposes  Used  to  Neutralize 
Toxic  Gases. 


MANUAL  of  FACE  BRICK  CON¬ 
STRUCTION 

American  Face  Brick  Association  Issues  Compre¬ 
hensive  Book  on  How  to  Use  Face  Brick ,  That 
Will  Be  of  Splendid  Service  to  the  Contractor 


o  NE  OF  THE  BIGGEST  STEPS  in  the  progress  of  the 
face  brick  industry  in  the  history  of  its  existence,  is  that 
marked  by  the  publication  of  a  booklet  issued  by  the  American 
Face  Brick  Association  and  called,  “A  Manual  of  Face  Brick 
Construction.” 

This  book  is  meant  not  only  to  show  how  perfectly  brick, 
as  a  building  material,  meets  all  the  requirements,  such  as 
strength,  permanence,  durability,  attractiveness,  charm  and 
beauty,  but  it  serves  as  a  manual  for  the  master  carpenter 
builder  in  offering  various  designs  and  plans  of  face  brick 
houses,  and  in  pointing  out  the  practical  methods  of  construct¬ 
ing  either  the  solid  brick,  hollow  tile  or  veneered  wall.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  book  in  many  ways  will  be  of  use  to  the  mason 
who  will  doubtless  find  in  it,  helpful  suggestions  on  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  his  craft  to  the  problems  in  building. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  is  similar  in  text  to  the  booklet 
called,  ‘‘The  Story  of  Brick,”  which  was  issued  recently  by 
the  American  Face  Brick  Association.  A  history  of  the  use 
of  brick,  together  with  a  brief  but  well  described  account  of 
modern  brickmaking,  occupies  the  first  several  pages.  This 
manual,  which  is  designed  to  be  of  considerable  aid  to  the 
contractor,  gives  in  two  short  paragraphs  in  the  introductory 
part,  a  brief  statement  directed  particularly  to  tbe  contractor. 
It  states,  “You  represent  the  best  work  that  can  be  done  in 
your  community.  People  come  to  you  when  they  want  to  build 
because  they  know  you  as  an  able  designer  and  one  capable 
not  only  of  giving  them  sound  advice,  but  of  carrying  the  work 
thru  to  a  successful  termination.  Why  then  confine  yourself 
to  one  type  of  building  such  as  frame  or  stucco? 

“More  and  more  people  are  going  to  ask  you  about  a  brick 
house,  and  for  very  good  reasons,  which  we  intend  shortly  to 
give  you.  Why  not  tell  them  you  can  build  a  brick  house  as 
easily  as  you  can  one  of  frame  and  stucco ;  what  is  more, 
why  not  tell  them  the  facts,  viz.,  that  it  is  a  better  house  in 
every  way,  safer,  more  enduring,  more  comfortable,  more  at¬ 
tractive  and  in  the  end  more  economical.” 

The  pre-eminent  merits  of  face  brick  are  discussed  in  a 
following  chapter  and  a  table  of  percentage  differences  in  cost 
of  different  types  of  exterior  wall  construction  is  given  simi¬ 
larly  as  in  the  booklet,  “The  Story  of  Brick.” 

One  of  the  most  comprehensive  divisions  in  the  book  is  that 
on  types  of  face  brick  wall.  This  subject  is  of  particular  in¬ 
terest  because  of  the  great  variance  in  opinion  of  the  relative 
merits  and  the  cost  of  different  kinds  of  wall  construction. 

It  states  that  there  are  three  possible  ways  of  using  face 
brick  in  building  a  wall,  determined  by  the  backing  up  ma¬ 
terial  employed.  First,  there  is  a  solid  brick  wall,  consisting 
of  face  brick  with  a  common  brick  backing.  Of  the  strength, 
permanence  and  structural  value  of  this  construction  there 
can  be  no  question.  Objection  is  sometimes  made  to  its  cost 
but  in  view  of  the  facts  given  later,  this  objection  loses  its  force 
and  proves  to  be  a  claim  of  actual  economy. 

Secondly,  the  face  brick  wall  may  be  built  by  using  hollow 
tile  in  place  of  brick  for  backing.  This  wall,  like  that  of  solid 


brick,  being  of  all  burned  clay,  has  the  advantage  of  being  fire 
resistive,  altho  insurance  rates  are  not  always  as  favorable 
in  case  of  fire.  The  salvage  is  not  as  much  as  with  the  solid 
wall.  Some  builders  prefer  this  ty£e  of  wall,  claiming  that  it 
is  less  expensive  to  build  and  that  the  hollow  dead  air  space 
acts  as  a  heat  insulation,  giving  a  dryer  and  warmer  wall. 

The  third  type  of  wall,  known  as  veneer,  is  simply  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  face  brick  to  wooden  framing  of  a  frame  house 
in  place  of  clapboards  or  shingles. 

Altho,  as  a  substantial  or  a  fire  restrictive  wall  this  type  is 
not  equal  to  solid  brick  or  hollow  tile,  it  has  its  friends  among 
builders,  largely  on  the  score  of  local  custom,  familiarity,  speed 
of  construction,  and  cost. 

The  book  then  goes  into  complete  detail  on  construction 
points  with  these  various  types  of  walls  and  discusses  the 
weakness  of  stucco. 

Another  chapter  is  given  on  the  subject  of  putting  in  founda¬ 
tions.  Detail  drawings  showing  the  sections  of  the  wall, 
also  the  flooring,  lathing,  window  setting  and  so  forth  are  in¬ 
cluded.  Fully  fourteen  pages  are  devoted  to  wall  construc¬ 
tion  and  contain  the  most  complete  detail  available  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  brick  for  the  builder. 

Special  uses  of  face  brick  are  given  some  discussion  and  the 
book  goes  to  considerable  length  on  the  subject  of  brick  bonds 
and  mortar  color.  The  mortar  joint  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  elements  which  goes  to  make  up  the  beautiful  fabric 
of  the  brick  wall  and  this  manual  gives  this  subject  the  full 
treatment  that  it  deserves. 

An  important  feature  of  the  manual  is  the  section  showing 
thirty-one  brick  houses  designed  by  the  Messrs.  Dean  and 
Dean,  well  known  architects  of  Chicago,  who  have  been  espe¬ 
cially  successful  in  planning  the  small  house.  The  architects’ 
perspectives  of  the  houses  were  done  in  oil  by  the  skillful  hand 
of  an  artist  who  has  won  an  enviable  reputation  for  his  color 
work.  Reproductions  of  these  paintings  are  shown  in  color 
in  the  booklet.  Furthermore,  the  floor  plans  are  also  shown. 
Full  working  drawings  may  be  obtained  for  the  homes  with 
details  of  interior  trim  and  other  features.  One  of  the  spe¬ 
cial  merits  of  these  drawings  is  that  three  wall  sections  are 
given  for  each  house,  showing  the  complete  wall  construction 
with  solid  brick,  face  brick  or  hollow  tile,  and  face  brick  on 
wood  studs.  The  last  section  gives  useful  tables  and  sugges¬ 
tions  on  brick  work.  A  table  showing  mortar  mixers  for 
laying  one  thousand  brick  with  ^4-inch  joint  is  very  complete 
and  of  much  value  to  the  builder. 

Hints  on  estimating  quantities  of  face  brick,  common  brick 
or  hollow  tile  required  are  also  given  as  well  as  methods  of 
estimating  labor  requirements. 

This  manual  will  be  distributed  to  contractors  chiefly  and 
will  make  easier  for  them  the  building  of  homes  of  brick,  and 
this  fact  augurs  well  for  the  brick  industry  since  the  contractor 
exerts  a  tremendous  influence  in  the  choice  of  material  used 
in  house  construction. 

To  do  the  most  good,  however,  it  is  essential  that  this  book 
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be  not  merely  distributed  to  every  contractor  but  also  read 
thoroly  by  him.  It  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  individual  face  brick 
manufacturer  to  see  that  this  manual  is  read  from  cover  to 
cover  by  every  contractor  who  might  do  business  in  his  terri¬ 
tory.  All  of  the  money  and  thought  put  into  this  work  by  the 
association  is  of  no  avail  if  the  booklet  is  not  used  for  the 
purpose  it  was  prepared.  It  rests  not  with  the  association,  but 
with  each  and  every  manufacturer  to  see  that  this  book  is  made 
to  serve  its  intended  purpose. 

St  St  £ 

To  Organize  National  Building  Congress 

A  preliminary  announcement  has  been  received  concerning 
the  organization  of  a  new  body  in  the  building  and  construc¬ 
tion  field. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  bringing  together  every  factor 
in  the  building  and  construction  field,  including  especially  the 
employing  and  working  elements,  it  is  felt  that  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  organizing  committee  to  convene  the  newly  organ¬ 
ized  National  Congress,  somewhat  along  the  lines  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  the  Building  Trades  in  England,  is  worthy  of  being 
furthered. 

A  meeting  will  be  held  in  Chicago  on  September  27,  at 
which  representatives  of  many  elements  of  the  building  and 
construction  industry  will  meet  to  take  action  on  the  preamble 
and  resolution  which  was  adopted  at  a  meeting  held  in  Atlantic 
City  on  August  6.  This  preamble  and  resolution  was  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“Whereas,  The  history  of  all  civilization  links  period  of  pros¬ 
perity  with  those  of  great  building  and  construction  activity, 
and 

“Whereas,  The  building  and  construction  industry  is  now 
facing  difficulties  which  are  seriously  retarding  national  prog¬ 
ress,  and 

“Whereas,  This  condition  is  not  for  the  best  public  interest 
Decause  of  unemployment,  congested  habitation  and  insufficient 
facilities,  and 

“Whereas,  It  is  believed  that  the  solution  of  problems  locally 
Dr  from  the  standpoint  of  any  single  element,  without  the  con¬ 
currence  of  counsel  of  the  other  elements,  cannot  remedy  the 
chaotic  conditions  now  existant. 

“Now,  therefore  be  it 

“RESOLVED,  (a)  That  a  thoro  study  be  made  of  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  various  elements  and  industries,  which  enter  into 
building  and  construction  activities. 

“(b)  That  a  committee  of  representatives  of  the  interested 
elements  meet  at  Chicago  on  September  27,  1920,  to  convene  a 
congress  to  provide  the  ways  and  means  of  conducting  such  a 
study  to  the  end  that  the  various  factors  which  have  retarded 
necessary  building  and  construction  may  be  eliminated ;  and 

“(c)  That  a  building  and  construction  congress  be  perma¬ 
nently  established  to  give  continuity  to  the  nationally  beneficial 
objects  which  gave  it  birth.’’ 

£  £  £ 

Field  Engineer  Service  for  Hollow  Tile 

A.  G.  Osterberg,  engineer  for  the  Hollow  Building  Tile 
Association,  has  just  completed  a  trip  thru  Indiana  and  Ohio, 
visiting  dealers,  architects,  members  and  prospective  mem¬ 
bers,  in  the  interest  of  the  association.  This  trip  also  in¬ 
cluded  an  inspection  of  a  number  of  large  building  projects 
in  which  Mr.  Osterberg  has  endeavored  to  have  hollow  tile 
specified.  This  initial  step  toward  systematic  field  work  for 
the  Hollow  Building  Tile  Association  will  enable  a  closer 
touch  to  be  had  between  the  association  and  manufacturer. 

Large  building  projects  will  be  cared  for,  the  association 
kept  in  close  touch  with  building  code  conditions,  dealer  co¬ 


operation  improved,  and  engineering  service  rendered  on  va¬ 
rious  calls  that  result  from  the  association  advertising. 

£  £  £ 

Costs  in  1915  and  in  1  9 1  9 — Statistics  Compiled 
by  Pittsburgh  Contractor  Show  Great 
Increases 

The  following  table  of  comparative  costs  was  recently 
prepared  by  a  contractor  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  from  records 
of  his  own  business.  Altho  applicable  in  many  instances  to 
Pittsburgh  only,  its  general  interest  everywhere  is  obvious. 


STATEMENT  SHOWING  COMPARATIVE  COST  OF  BUILDING 
MATERIAL  AND  LABOR  FROM  1915  TO  1919 


Materials — 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Pet.  inc. 
1919 

over  year 
1919  1915 

Brick  - . . •$ 

7.50 

$  8.00 

$  12.00 

$  17.00 

8  16.00 

113.3 

Hollow  Tile  . 

21.20 

26.00 

46.00 

52.00 

59.20 

180 

Foundation  Tile . 

10.00 

12.00 

12.00 

16.00 

16.00 

60 

Cement  . 

1.03 

1.41 

1.6G 

2.18 

2.15 

108% 

Lime  . 

10.00 

10.00 

11.00 

13.70 

13.70 

37 

Sand  . 

.70 

.90 

1.20 

1.70 

1.80 

157 

Gravel  . 

.60 

.70 

1.00 

1.50 

1.60 

165 

Steel  Structural .... 

36.00 

46.00 

120.00 

120.00 

92.00 

155.6 

Steel  Reinforcing.. 

40.00 

48.00 

75.00 

80.00 

65.00 

62.6 

Bill  Lumber  . 

25.50 

28.50 

30.50 

38.50 

40.00 

56.6 

Mill  Work  Wd.  Fr. 
Sash  and  Rim 

4.75 

4.75 

5.25 

5.75 

6.85 

44 

Outside  door  fr.  and 
trim  complete . 

9.00 

9.00 

10.25 

11.50 

13.50 

50 

Inside  door  trim 
complete  . 

5.00 

5.00 

6.00 

7.00 

8.00 

60 

Roofing  . 

4.25 

4.75 

5.75 

6.75 

7.25 

70.6 

Hardware  . 

335.00 

482.00 

624.00 

663.00 

632.00 

88.1 

Ceramic  Tile  FI.  .. 

12.00 

16.00 

17.40 

21.00 

24.00 

100 

Glazed  Tile  Wall.. 

22.50 

30.00 

32.50 

42.00 

42.00 

87 

Plaster  Paris . 

12.00 

12.75 

14.75 

20.50 

24.00 

100 

Neat  Plaster . 

12.00 

12.75 

14.75 

20.50 

24.00 

100 

Wood  Lath . 

5.50 

5.50 

7.25 

8.00 

8.00 

45.4 

C.  I.  Fittings . 

.27 

.41 

.49 

.81 

.77 

185.1 

Steel  Pipe . 

.22 

.33 

.43 

.64 

.56 

154.5 

Radiators  . 

16.88 

19.25 

28.00 

42.25 

36.12 

114 

Boilers  . 

26.68 

29.60 

36.80 

60.00 

36.80 

37.8 

Plbg.  Goods . 

176.00 

215.00 

295.00 

383.00 

326.00 

85.2 

Electrical  Conduit 

.39 

.38 

.65 

.875 

.915 

134.6 

Electrical  Wire . 

.18 

.26 

.38 

.34 

.28 

55.5 

Plate  Glass . 

12.00 

15.00 

18.00 

18.00 

50 

Window  Glass . 

11.00 

14.00 

20.00 

20.00 

81.8 

White  Lead . 

7.75 

8.75 

11.75 

11.75 

11.70 

50.0 

Varnish  . 

1.50 

2.10 

2.55 

3.15 

3.15 

110 

Linseed  Oil . 

.53 

.67 

.98 

1.42 

1.44 

171.7 

Elevators  . 3720.00 

4090.00 

4500.00 

7000.00 

5000.00 

34.4 

Sand  Stone . 

.65 

.66 

.75 

.75 

.95 

46.1 

Lime  Stone . 

.71 

.77 

.82 

1.07 

1.07 

50.7 

La bor — 

Common  Labor . 

2.00 

2.34 

3.00 

4.25 

4.62 

131 

Bricklayers  . 

5.80 

6.00 

6.00 

6.60 

7.20 

24.1 

Hod  Carriers . . 

3.00 

3.00 

4.40 

4.40 

46.6 

Carpenters  . 

4.50 

5.00* 

5.50 

6.40 

6.40 

42.2 

Roofers  . 

4.40 

4.80 

5.60 

6.40 

6.40 

45.5 

Plumbers  . . 

5.50 

5.50 

6.00 

7.50 

7.50 

36.3 

Plumbers  Helpers.. 

2.50 

3.00 

3.50 

5.00 

5.00 

100 

Steam  Fitters . 

5.00 

5.50 

6.00 

6.43 

7.20 

44 

Steam  Fitters 
Helpers  . 

3.00 

3.00 

3.50 

4.00 

4.80 

60 

Electricians  . 

5.00 

5.00 

6.00 

7.20 

7.20 

44 

Tile  Setters . . 

5.00 

5.20 

5.20 

6.00 

6.00 

20 

Tile  Setters  Helper 

2.80 

2.90 

3.00 

4.00 

4.00 

42.9 

Steel  Workers . 

5.38 

5.60 

5.60 

6.58 

7.00 

30.1 

Hoisting  Engineers 

5.00 

5.00 

5.60 

6.40 

6.40 

28 

Elevator  Workmen 

5.50 

5.50 

5.80 

6.30 

6.60 

20 

Painters  . 

4.60 

4.65 

5.10 

5.60 

6.00 

30.4 

Stone  Cutters . 

4.50 

4.80 

5.28 

6.00 

6.00 

33.3 

Stone  Masons . . 

5.00* 

5.20 

5.20 

6.00 

6.00 

20 

Stone  Helpers . 

2.00 

2.40 

2.60 

3.60 

3.00 

50 

Plasterers  . 

5.6214%  5.85 

6.00 

6.40 

6.80 

20.9 

Hod  Carriers . 

3.20 

3.40 

3.80 

4.60 

5.20 

62.5 

Plaster  Laborers  ... 

2.00 

2.20 

2.60 

3.20 

3.60 

80 

Lathers  . 

5.00 

5.25 

5.50 

6.00 

6.50 

30 

-Bulletin,  Associated 

General 

Contractors. 

St  St 

St 

Ceramic  Imports — Algeria 

To  show  the  extent  of  consumption  of  ceramic  products  b) 
Algeria,  it  is  interesting  to  note  figures  recently  compiled  cov¬ 
ering  the  imports  into  this  country  for  the  first  three  months 
of  the  present  year.  These  are  as  follows : 

Ceramic  tiles  and  slabs,  903  metric  tons,  valued  at  $77,393 ; 
earthenware,  231  metric  tons,  valued  at  $73,919;  plate  glass, 
41  metric  tons  with  valuation  at  $25,476 ;  glassware  (glass  and 
crystal),  112  metric  tons,  valued  at  $102,097;  other  glassware, 
1,454  metric  tons,  valued  at  $196,088 ;  porcelain  ware,  71  metric 
tons,  valued  at  $68,322 ;  pottery,  518  metric  tons,  valued  at 
$98,044. 


ACCIDENT  PREVENTION 

in  CLAY  GATHERING 

Some  Timely  Suggestions  on  the  Atten¬ 
tion  to  Safety  Methods  in  the  Clay  Pit 


'“jpHERE  ARE  many  hazards  and  opportunities  for  injuries 
to  employes,  minor  and  fatal,  in  brick  production.  In 
practically  every  phase  of  operation,  danger  exists,  extending 
from  the  mining  of  the  raw  material  to  the  finished  product. 
Accidents  may  occur  on  account  of  plant  site,  thru  exposed 
parts  of  operating  equipment,  thru  lack  of  proper  facilities 
and  safeguards  in  this  department  or  that,  and  in  the  careless 
handling  of  material. 

With  existing  compensation  laws  in  different  states  and 
prevailing  high  costs  of  liability  insurance,  speaking  from  the 
viewpoint  of  economy  alone,  it  is  the  wise  brick  manufacturer 
who  neglects  nothing  in  the  line  of  safety  appliances  or  safety 
rules  of  operation.  He  not  only  insures  himself  against  costly 
legal  actions,  and  the  payment  of  compensation  claims  for 
injury  or  death,  but  he  underwrites  continuous  operation. 
Plant  accidents  may  or  may  not  interfere  with  production,  but 
it  is  more  than  likely  that  they  will,  for  the  loss  of  employe 
or  employes,  even  for  a  few  days,  may  necessitate  a  curtail¬ 
ment  in  this  particular  branch.  And  the  fact  of  seeing  asso¬ 
ciates  injured  is  not  one  to  improve  the  morale  of  other 
operatives. 

Then,  from  the  humane  standpoint,  there  is  little  argument 
to  offer.  In  this  modern  day  of  industrial  efficiency,  that 
plant  is  condemned,  and  justly,  which  neglects  the  first  requi¬ 
sites  of  improved  method  of  manufacture.  To  ignore  funda¬ 
mentals  of  this  kind,  shows  entire  want  of  sensible  forethought, 
and  a  woeful  lack  of  plain  common  sense.  Allowing  antiquat¬ 
ed  means  of  operation  to  continue,  or  permitting  worn-out 
machinery,  barren  of  proper  safeguards,  to  endanger  the  lives 
of  employes,  is  a  sure  road  to  decay  and  bankruptcy. 

The  technical  research  department  of  the  Travelers  In¬ 
surance  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  has  made  an  exhaustive  and 
extended  study  of  accident  prevention  in  brick  manufacture, 
and  the  results  of  this  work  are  both  instructive  and  valu¬ 
able.  The  findings  have  produced  numerous  suggestions  and 
recommendations  for  betterment  in  this  direction,  covering 
all  features  of  production,  such  as  mining  of  clay,  machine 
operation,  drying  and  burning,  handling  and  transportation 
of  materials  in  the  yard.  These  different  branches  of  manu¬ 
facture  will  be  treated  in  the  order  noted,  and  the  accom¬ 
panying  information  is  presented  thru  the  courtesy  of  the 
company  mentioned. 

SAFETY  RULES  IN  CLAY  MINING 

Numerous  fatalities  and  serious  injuries  may  occur  in  the 
working  of  clay  banks,  mines  and  pits.  These  are  due  to 
various  causes,  prominent  among  them  being  the  use  of  care¬ 
less  and  unintelligent  methods  of  digging  or  mining  the  olay, 
improper  handling  of  explosives,  employment  of  defective 
equipment  and  appliances,  and  unsafe  means  of  transporta¬ 
tion. 

When  mined  in  the  open,  as  is  the  general  rule  with  clay 
properties,  atmospheric  conditions  cause  the  clay  to  disin¬ 
tegrate  rapidly  after  it  has  been  uncovered,  and  large  rents 
or  cracks  soon  appear  in  the  body.  These  fractures  are 


due  to  erosion  by  watercourses  or  veins,  and  to  inequalities 
in  the  strata ;  also,  to  the  expansion  and  contraction  caused 
by  alternate  freezing  and  thawing  during  the  winter  season, 
and  to  the  contraction  which  ensues  as  the  clay  dries  out  in 
the  summer  months. 

After  the  clay  bank  becomes  seamed  and  cracked  in  this 
way,  large  portions  of  the  material  are  likely  to  cave  in  or 
slide,  and  occurrences  of  this  kind  should  be  guarded  against 
carefully.  Very  frequently  the'  failure  takes  place  so  quickly 
and  unexpectedly  that  there  is  little  or  no  opportunity  for 
the  escape  of  workmen  who  may  be  in  the  path  of  the  falling 
or  sliding  mass.  Accordingly,  it  is  important  that  periodic 
inspections  be  made,  preferably  before  the  inauguration  of 
work  each  morning,  and  the  pit  should  be  examined  with 
special  care  after  every  heavy  rainfall. 

Along  the  same  lines,  the  breaking  thru  of  overloaded 
ground,  due  to  the  presence  of  soft,  easy-sliding  strata,  should 
be  guarded  against  if  cave-ins  are  to  be  eliminated.  Rocks, 
boulders  and  accumulations  of  loose  soil  and  clay  should  be 
cleared  away  from  the  tops  of  the  embankments  that  are  to 
be  cut  away,  before  the  digging  is  commenced.  And,  as  the 
work  progresses,  all  dangerous  overhanging  masses  should 
be  removed  promptly  to  keep  pace  with  it.  A  clear  space  at 
least  4  ft.  wide  should  always  be  maintained  between  the 
surface  accumulations  and  the  edge  of  the  pit.  Further,  to 
facilitate  the  escape  of  the  men  in  the  pit  in  the  event  of  a 
cave-in,  a  clear  space  at  least  2  ft.  should  be  left  next  to 
the  foot  of  the  wall,  when  the  height  of  the  working  face  is 
more  than  7  ft. 

The  illustration,  Fig.  1,  sets  forth  an  unsafe  method  for 
removing  clay.  As  previously  mentioned,  the  high  vertical 


Fig.  1.  High  Vertical  Clay  Walls,  Full  of  Cracks  and  Fractures 
Which  Have  a  Tendency  to  Slide  or  Cave  In  At  Any  Time  and 
Are  Unsafe. 


walls,  full  of  cracks  and  fractures,  are  likely  to  slide  or 
cave-in  at  any  time. 

In  a  commonly  used,  but  dangerous  method  for  removing 
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the  clay,  the  hank  is  first  undercut  by  means  of  mattocks  or 
picks  to  a  distance  of  about  4  ft.  A  workman  then  goes  to 
the  top  of  the  wall  and  pries  off  the  undercut  portion  by 


Fig.  3.  A  Clay  Dredger  Installation  Showing  Excavation 

and  Car  Loading. 


driving  wooden  wedges  with  a  heavy  maul,  or  using  crow¬ 
bars  or  similar  implements.  The  bank  sometimes  comes 
down  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  carrying  the  workman  with 
it,  and  perhaps  burying  other  men  working  below.  This 
method  should  be  discarded  and  a  safer  one  adopted. 

THE  BEST  METHODS 

Probably  the  best  and  safest  method  consists  in  loosening 
the  clay  with  plows  and  shoveling  it  into  horse-drawn  carts, 
or  removing  by  means  of  scrapers.  No  slides  or  cave-ins  are 
possible  when  the  operation  is  conducted  in  this  manner. 

There  are  three  other  methods  that  are  comparatively  safe 
when  properly  carried  out.  The  first  consists  in  removing 
the  clay  by  forming  a  series  of  benches,  steps  or  terraces ;  the 
second,  removing  it  so  as  to  form  a  gradual  slope  or  incline ; 
and  the  third,  by  removing  the  material  wholly  thru  the  use 
of  mechanical  appliances,  without  the  use  of  hand  labor. 

In  utilizing  either  of  the  first  two  methods,  care  should  be 
exercised  to  keep  the  face  of  the  wall  less  steep  than  the 
natural  “angle  of  repose”  of  the  clay,  and  it  is  better  to  keep 
within  this  angle,  to  insure  safety.  If  the  wall  is  not  more 
than  5  ft.  high  and  the  clay  is  firm,  a  slope  of  75  deg.  wTith 
the  horizontal  is  permissible.  This  corresponds  to  a  rise  of 
4  ft.  to  every  foot  of  horizontal  advance.  If  the  wall  is  more 
than  5  ft.  in  height,  the  slope  should  not  be  steeper  than  63 
deg.  with  the  horizontal,  and  which  corresponds  to  a  rise  of 
only  2  ft.  to  every  foot  of  horizontal  distance. 

A  simple  appliance  for  testing  the  steepness  of  the  face  of 
the  wall  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.  This  consists  of  two  wooden 
strips  fastened  together  at  right  angles,  with  diagonal  brace 
to  strengthen  them.  If  the  vertical  strip  is  twice  as  long  as 
the  horizontal  one,  the  device  will  stand  squarely  upright  when 
it  is  placed  in  position  against  a  sloping  surface,  forming  an 
angle  of  63  deg.  with  the  horizontal,  as  indicated  in  the  center 
illustration  of  the  figure.  If  the  device  when  set  against  the 
wall  of  clay  in  this  manner,  leans  towards  the  wall,  as  set 
forth  in  the  left  hand  view  of  the  figure,  the  wall  is  safe, 
so  far  as  safety  depends  upon  the  mere  slope.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  inclines  away  from  the  wall,  as  shown  on  the  right  of 
the  illustration,  the  wall  is  too  steep  to  be  secure.  The  angles 
noted  apply  to  the  general  run  of  clay ;  it  may  be  necessary, 
in  certain  cases,  to  reduce  the  steepness  of  the  face  below 
the  limits  suggested. 

Very  frequently  workmen  will  wheel  filled  barrows  along 
the  tops  of  the  embankments,  and  numerous  accidents  occur 
from  this  cause  when  suitable  precautions  are  neglected.  Rail¬ 


ings  or  ropes,  substantially  constructed  and  secured,  should  be 
installed  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  edge  of  every  such  em¬ 
bankment,  and  the  men  should  be  compelled  to  keep  the 
wheel-barrows  back  of  the  “dead  lines”  so  arranged.  It  will 
then  be  impossible  for  them  to  fall  into  the  pits  on  account 
of  stumbling,  skidding  of  barrows,  or  striking  unseen  obstacles. 

MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  DESIRABLE 

Of  any  of  the  three  methods  mentioned  for  handling  the 
clay  at  the  banks,  the  third  is  the  safest  and  best.  This  con¬ 
sists  of  the  use  of  mechanical  equipment  and  appliances,  such 
as  steam  shovels,  excavators  and  other  apparatus.  There  are 
three  decided  advantages  in  operation  of  this  nature.  First, 
the  majority  of  accidents  due  to  cave-ins  and  slides  are  elim¬ 
inated  ;  second,  higher  economy  and  efficiency  in  handling  the 
clay  is  maintained;  and  third,  a  properly  mixed  clay  is  ob¬ 
tained. 

For  entire  safety,  frequent  inspection  should  be  made  of 
all  parts  of  the  mechanical  equipment,  and  competent,  re¬ 
liable  men  should  be  employed  to  operate  the  machines.  All 
cables,  ropes,  sheaves  and  blocks  should  receive  special  atten¬ 
tion,  and  should  be  renewed  whenever  they  become  seriously 
worn  or  otherwise  deteriorated.  Substantial  guards  of  heavy 
wire  netting  or  perforated  or  expanded  metal  should  be  in¬ 
stalled  at  the  drums  of  winding,  hoisting,  and  steam-shovel 
engines,  to  protect  the  engineers  in  case  the  cables  break. 

The  accompanying  safety  rules  will  prove  valuable  in  opera¬ 
tion  of  this  character : 

See  that  the  work  of  oiling  sheaves  and  making  repairs  at 
the  ends  of  the  booms  on  steam  shovels  is  done  in  a  safe 
manner;  workmen  often  fall  and  receive  serious  injuries  when 
climbing  out  on  the  booms,  especially  if  they  are  encumbered 
with  tools  or  oil  cans.  Substantial  ladders  secured  to  the 
booms  will  greatly  facilitate  work  of  this  nature. 

The  hoisting  chain  or  cable  at  the  bottom  of  the  boom 
should  also  be  guarded,  because  while  this  part  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  may  be  out  of  reach  of  anyone  on  the  ground,  it  may 
easily  cause  an  injury  to  a  man  on  a  wagon  or  car  as  the 
boom  swings  around.  Install  guard-rails  on  the  foot-board 
of  steam  shovels,  and  also  provide  railed  steps,  whenever 
possible,  for  easy  and  safe  access. 

Be  sure  that  all  persons  keep  at  a  distance  from  the  range 
of  the  shovel’s  swing,  especially  when  the  material  is  being 
loaded  into  cars  or  wagons.  Large  lumps  of  clay  or  stones 
are  apt  to  roll  off  as  the  shovel  drops  its  load  on  a  nearly- 
filled  car  or  wagon,  and  anyone  standing  near  is  likely  to  be 
injured  by  the  falling  material. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  upsetting  of  shovel,  caused 
by  excessive  load  or  by  the  yielding  of  the  ground  upon  which 


Fig.  2.  A  Simple  Apparatus  for  Testing  the  Steepness  of  the 
Face  of  the  Clay  Wall. 

the  shovel  rests.  An  effective  guard  against  accidents  of  this 
kind  consists  in  attaching  a  U-shaped  tube  filled  with  mercury 
to  some  part  of  the  framework  of  the  shovel.  This  should 
be  arranged  so  that  an  electrical  connection  is  made  and  a 
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gong  sounded  when  the  shovel  is  tilted  at  a  dangerous  angle. 

See  that  all  of  the  men  are  instructed  thoroly  in  their 
duties,  and  especially  with  regard  to  safe  methods  for  doing 
the  work.  A  clay  dredger  installation,  showing  excavating 
and  loading  on  cars  is  shown  in  Fig.  3. 

UNDERGROUND  CL.AY  MINING 

In  some  cases  the  clay  is  taken  from  underground,  using 
methods  similar  to  those  employed  in  coal  mining;  material 
secured  in  this  way  is  usually  for  fire-brick  or  other  re¬ 
fractory  manufacture. 

The  clay  from  this  source  ordinarily  is  quite  hard  and  firm, 
and  is  often  found  in  veins  or  seams  from  3  to  12  ft.  thick, 
just  like  seams  of  bituminous  coal.  Holes  are  bored  by  hand 
or  power  drills,  and  the  material  is  loosened  by  dynamite  and 
then  shoveled  into  cars  and  transported  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  Clay  mining  of  this  character  usually  is  handled  on 
a  tonnage  basis,  and  the  number  of  men  in  a  mine  is  com¬ 
paratively  small;  accordingly,  there  is  ordinarily  little  or  no 
supervision  or  inspection,  as  in  the  case  of  coal  m&g. 

Clay  obtained  in  this  method  should  be  subject  to  the  same 
precautionary  measures  as  necessary  in  other  mining  opera¬ 
tions.  Care  must  be  exercised  to  leave  sufficient  material  in 
the  form  of  pillars  or  props  to  support  the  roof  of  the 
chamber  safely,  or  other  adequate  means  must  be  provided  for 
preventing  the  roof  from  falling.  When  it  appears  that  part 
of  the  roof  of  the  chamber  from  which  the  clay  is  being  re¬ 
moved  is  in  an  unsafe  condition,  it  is  often  advisable  to  allow 
it  to  fall,  or  even  to  pull  it  down,  rather  than  attempt  to 
shore  it  up ;  in  this  way  the  danger  is  eliminated  permanently. 

Stones  resembling  inverted  iron  kettles,  known  as  “kettle- 
backs,  are  often  found  in  the  roofs  of  clay  chambers ;  they 
should  be  looked  for  and  dislodged  before  they  fall  and  cause 
injuries.  Such  dangers  may  be  guarded  against  by  arranging 
frequent  and  careful  inspections,  and  taking  prompt,  right 
measures  to  correct  all  dangerous  conditions. 

THE  USE  OF  DYNAMITE 

Dynamite  is  employed  freely  in  mining  clay  and  shale,  and 
many  serious  and  sometimes  fatal  accidents  result  from  its 
use.  The  mistake  is  made  frequently  of  drilling  the  shot- 
holes  too  deep,  and  using  the  dynamite  in  unnecessarily  large 
quantities.  Good  practice  demands  that  the  shot-holes  be 
fairly  shallow  and  that  small  charges  of  the  explosives  be 
used,  in  this  way  the  maximum  efficiency  of  the  dynamite  is 
secured  and  unnecessary  damage  to  the  mine  roof  avoided. 

All  explosives  should  be  placed  in  charge  of  some  one 
trust-worthy  person,  and  material  should  be  given  out  only 
in  quantities  sufficient  to  meet  the  immediate  demand.  Do 
not  store  caps  and  fuse  in  the  same  room  with  dynamite,  and 
never  use  dynamite  while  it  is  frozen  or  partly  so.  Provide 
suitable  thawing  kettles  whenever  necessary,  and  never  attempt 
to  thaw  dynamite  by  warming  in  front  of  a  fire,  nor  by  placing 
it  in  ovens,  on  stoves,  over  steam  radiators,  or  in  other 
similar  places. 

Whenever  possible,  fire  the  shots  electrically.  This  is  a 
safer  and  more  positive  method.  If  fuse  is  used,  see  that  it 
is  in  first-class  condition,  because  many  delayed  or  premature 
blasts  are  caused  by  the  use  of  defective  or  inferior  fuse.  To 
avoid  producing  sparks  when  charging  the  holes,  use  clay  or 
loosely-shaken  dry  sand  for  the  stemming  or  tamping,  and 
tamp  only  with  wooden  rods  that  have  no  metal  parts  what¬ 
ever. 

Before  firing  a  shot,  make  sure  that  no  person  is  in  a 
dangerous  position.  If  a  charge  misfires,  or  fails  to  explode, 
do  not  go  near  it  for  at  least  two  hours,  and  never  make  a 
second  attempt  to  fire  the  same  charge.  Drill  a  new  hole 
about  2  ft.  from  the  original  one,  and  insert  and  fire  a  new 
charge  in  this  hole.  Never  allow  the  men,  under  any  circum¬ 


stances,  to  smoke  in  the  vicinity  of  explosives,  nor  to  use 
matches  or  open-flame  lights  of  any  kind. 

Where  Every  Brick  Is  Used 

The  destroyed  city  of  Lens,  in  the  coal  fields  of  northern 
France,  was  a  city  built  entirely  of  brick  in  prewar  days,  which 
bombardment  has  reduced  to  a  heap  of  debris.  Yet  not  one 
single  brick,  whole  or  smashed,  is  being  wasted  in  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  city. 

This  brick  debris  is  sorted  into  three  categories;  whole 
brick,  half  brick,  and  broken  brick.  The  whole  brick  are  sort¬ 
ed  out  and  put  on  piles,  for  use  in  new  buildings;  the  half 


The  Working  Men  of  Lens  Sorting  Brick.  The  Broken  Brick 
Are  Loaded  Into  Little  Cars  Such  as  the  One  Shown  in  the 
Picture,  and  Carried  to  the  Crushers  to  be  Made  Into  Concrete 
Material. 

brick  are  used  in  the  construction  of  the  workmen’s  shacks 
of  one  story,  with  roofs  of  corrugated  iron;  while  the  broken 
brick  are  loaded  into  little  cars  and  carried  to  the  crusher  and 
pulverizer,  and  thence  into  the  steam-power  concrete  mixer, 
and  eventually  the  crushed  brick  becomes  concrete  for  the  con¬ 
crete-poured  buildings. 

An  American  Red  Cross  hospital  has  been  built  of  this 
cement  in  which  ground-up  brick  takes  the  place  of  sand  and 
for  this  reason,  the  building  has  a  distinct  reddish  tinge. 

Hundreds  of  men  are  engaged  in  this  work  of  sorting  brick 
and,  since  the  German  prisoners  have  been  repatriated,  hun¬ 
dreds  more  are  needed.  Explosion  casualties  are  common 
among  these  workmen  engaged  in  sorting  the  debris,  and  the 
Red  Cross  hospital  has  special  instruments  for  extracting  shell 
splinters.  During  one  month  fifty  cases  of  minor  wounds 
caused  by  such  explosions  were  treated  there  successfully. 
Occasionally  a  hand-grenade  gets  into  the  concrete  mixer  and 
a  loud  report  announces  that  some  one  was  careless.  But  the 
mixer  is  of  cast  iron  and  steel  and  the  fragments  of  the  gren¬ 
ade  do  no  damage  beyond  scarring  the  teeth  of  the  machine. 

£  it 

Chicago  to  Try  Asphaltic  Cushion 

To  introduce  resilience  in  street  paving,  the  Board  of  Local 
Improvements,  of  Chicago,  has  decided  to  lay  sections  of 
creosoted  wood  block,  granite  block  and  brick  pavements  on 
a  cushion  composed  of  92  parts  of  graded  lake  sand  and  S 
parts  of  asphaltic  cement  having  a  penetration  of  about  70. 
In  the  opinion  of  J.  G.  Gabelman,  chief  engineer  of  streets  for 
the  board,  the  rigid  type  of  pavement  with  cement-sand  cushion 
will  not  stand  up  under  the  present  heavy  truck  traffic.  He 
considers  that  the  asphaltic-sand  cushion  will  be  sufficientlv 
resilient  to  cushion  impact  and  reduce  wear  on  the  surface 
of  the  pavement. 


The  BUILDING  SITUATION 

in  the  EAST 


THE  TURN  OF  THE  FALL  SEASON  and  passing  of 
the  “vacation  period’’  have  brought  more  pronounced 
interest  in  construction  work  in  the  Eastern  districts,  and 
indications  point  to  greater  building  activities  as  the  weeks 
advance — providing  that  materials  can  be  secured  in  necessary 
quantities.  With  the  class  of  operations  now  going  forward, 
price  is  not  so  much  of  a  consideration,  the  primary  matter 
is  to  get  the  supplies  on  the  job. 

Of  all  the  important  Eastern  cities,  New  York  is  taking 
first  place  in  line  of  renewed  activity  in  construction,  and 
during  the  past  fortnight  plans  for  a  number  of  large  proj¬ 
ects  have  been  filed.  Industrial  work  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  is 
keeping  up  the  building  averages  in  this  municipality,  and  the 
same  holds  true  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  Baltimore,  Md. 
Washington,  D.  C.,  is  continuing  along  at  rather  an  even  pace 
in  house  construction,  altho  the  totals  are  not  quite  the  size 
that  those  connected  with  the  industry  might  desire. 

The  labor  situation  bas  eased  materially  in  the  various  sec¬ 
tions  mentioned,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  between  employer 
and  employe  worth  recording  in  any8,  of  these  municipalities. 
The  slack  in  construction  during  the  recent  months  has  there¬ 
fore  not  been  without  its  good  effects,  for  labor  is  evidently 
coming  to  realize  that  the  “peak  ’  in  prices  has  just  about  been 
reached,  and  that  any  further  dissensions  are  likely  to  have 
a  “back  kick”  that  will  set  things  in  a  reverse  direction  for 
some  time  to  come. 

The  United  States  Senate  Committee  on  Production  and 
Reconstruction,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Senator  William  M. 
Calder,  New  York,  is  continuing  its  investigations  of  the  hous¬ 
ing  and  construction  situation  in  the  eastern  cities,  and  during 
the  past  weeks  has  held  meetings  not  only  at  New  York,  but 
at  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston.  Other  cities  have  been 
placed  on  the  calendar,  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that 
large  good  will  come  out  of  these  various  gatherings,  with 
definite  plans  devised  for  presentation  to  Congress  in  De¬ 
cember,  covering  suitable  laws  to  assist  the  building  industry 
in  every  logical  way. 

WHAT  THE  CITIES  ARE  DOING— NEW  YORK 

The  “high  spot”  in  construction  circles  at  New  York  during 
the  past  fortnight  is  found  in  the  conference  held  by  the 
Lockwood  Legislature  Committee  on  August  25,  for  discussion 
of  the  local  housing  problem,  preparatory  to  the  adoption  of 
a  program  to  be  followed  at  the  coming  special  session  of  the 
Legislature  at  Albany.  Among  the  chief  witnesses  of  the 
day  were  United  States  Senator  Calder,  and  Tenement  House 
Commissioner,  Frank  Mann. 

Senator  Calder  made  some  interesting  and  pertinent  com¬ 
ments  on  the  subject  and  summed  up  his  arguments  for  re¬ 
lieving  the  situation  in  four  specific  recommendations,  as 
follows:  (1)  Exemption  of  mortgages  from  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  income  tax  in  the  sum  of  from  $40,000  to 
$50,000;  (2)  Exemption  from  all  Federal  tax  for  a  period 
of  ten  years  of  all  of  the  profits  of  builders  while  engaged  in 
actual  construction,  provided  that  these  profits  are  invested  in 
the  construction  of  new  buildings  for  dwelling  purposes;  (3) 
Exemption  from  Federal  tax  of  mortgages  on  all  new  dwell¬ 
ings,  regardless  of  the  amount,  and  (4)  The  creation  of  a 
commission  to  modify  the  building  code  of  the  city  of  New 
York  in  the  direction  of  removing  restrictions  and  difficulties 
in  construction  operations. 


In  discussing  building  material  prices,  Senator  Calder  said 
that  his  committee  (United  States  Senate  Committee  on  Pro¬ 
duction  and  Reconstruction)  had  heard  testimony  that  the 
cost  of  brick  had  been  advanced  from  $7  and  $8  per  thousand 
to  $30,  in  the  last  few  years.  This  and  other  information,  he 
remarked,  had  been  laid  before  United  States  attorneys  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  the  manufacturers 
of  building  materials  have  entered  into  a  combination  to  ad¬ 
vance  prices. 

Mr.  Mann  urged  the  exemption  from  taxation  on  mortgages 
on  dwellings  and  the  exemption  from  tax  of  certain  improve¬ 
ments.  He  proposed  a  new  income  tax  of  one-half  of  one 
per  cent.,  the  proceeds  to  be  applied  to  the  relief  of  the  hous¬ 
ing  situation. 

Among  the  large  construction  projects  at  New  York  which 
have  developed  during  the  past  fortnight  are  a  new  elementary 
school  to  be  erected  by  the  Board  of  Education  at  Dawson 
Street  and  Rogers  Place,  to  cost  about  $1,500,000,  designed  to 
accommodate  3,000  pupils ;  a  new  combination  boathouse  and 
skating  rink  in  Central  Park,  to  cost  $100,000;  and  a  group  of 
buildings  for  the  Isaac  L.  Rice  Memorial  Association  at 
Pelham  Bay,  to  cost  $1,500,000. 

NEW  JERSEY 

The  big  thing  in  construction  work  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  at 
the  present  time  is  garages,  and  permit  after  permit  is  being 
issued  by  the  local  building  department  for  buildings  of  this 
kind.  The  growing  importance  of  the  garage  as  a  building 
factor  is  not  to  be  neglected,  and  the  time  is  likely  to  come 
when  this  will  be  an  intimate  feature  of  all  house  construction. 
The  popularity  of  Newark  is  shown  by  the  August  building 
record,  for  practically  every  week  of  the  month  indicated  the 
heaviest  outlay  in  this  direction.  One  of  the  closing  weeks, 
showed  a  total  of  25  garages,  8  dwellings  and  2  factory  build¬ 
ings  as  the  week’s  “crop,”  with  costs  of  work,  in  the  order 
noted  of  $105,760,  $76,000  and  $51,000. 

A  compilation  of  construction  totals  in  important  cities 
in  New  Jersey  during  past  weeks  shows  that  of  all  munici¬ 
palities,  Newark  is  the  only  one  with  increase  over  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  of  1919.  At  Trenton,  Camden,  Paterson, 
Bayonne,  Passaic  and  other  communities,  there  has  been  a 
decline  ranging  from  $100,000  to  $500,000  and  upwards.  The 
building  interests  in  these  different  centers,  however,  are  quite 
optimistic,  and  hold  to  the  belief  that  the  fall  months  of  the 
present  year  will  bring  about  some  increasing  totals. 

The  construction  now  under  way  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  is  pri¬ 
marily  of  industrial  character,  and  like  other  cities  of  the 
country,  this  community  is  falling  behind  in  housing  opera¬ 
tions.  Local  ceramic  plants,  rubber  factories  and  iron  and 
steel  works  are  the  big  factors  in  the  expansion  program 
hereabouts  at  the  present  time,  and  are  helping  materially  to 
keep  the  totals  up  to  a  substantial  figure. 

To  show  the  industrial  importance  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  the 
Manufacturers’  Bureau  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  of 
which  Charles  S.  Maddock,  Jr.,  well  known  in  pottery  circles, 
is  president,  has  issued  a  statement  setting  forth  that  there 
are  200  manufacturing  plants  in  this  zone  at  the  present  time, 
with  $120,000,000  invested  capital  and  40,000  employes.  The 
annual  production  is  valued  at  $175,000,000.  As  generally 
known,  pottery  takes  a  leading  position  in  the  list  of  industries, 
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followed  by  rubber,  wire,  machinery,  brick  and  a  vast  number 
of  miscellaneous  products. 

PHILADELPHIA 

The  Quaker  City  seems  to  be  content  to  “go  slow”  in 
budding  construction  these  days,,  and  the  work  that  is  being 
done  is,  for  the  most  part,  only  of  necessary  character.  There 
is  a  woeful  lax  in^  housing  work,  and  factory  building  is 
really  the  one  bright  spot  in  the  situation. 

The  great  need  for  homes  at  Philadelphia  and  just  what 
is  going  on  in  this  line  was  brought  out  at  the  conference 
held  on  August  19,  by  the  United  States  Senate  Committee 
on  Production  and  Reconstruction.  The  managing  director  of 
the  Philadelphia  Housing  Association  said  that  tlie  housing 
shortage  is  estimated  at  from  20,000  to  30,000  houses.  “The 
builders,"  he  said,  “state  that  it  costs  more  than  $6,000  to 
build  a  six-room  house,  the  typical  wage-earner’s  home.  At 
this  minimum  price,  it  would  require  from  $120,000,000  to 
$180,000,000  to  meet  the  local  needs.”  It  was  set  forth  that 
during  the  first  six  months  of  1920,  only  1123  permits  were 
issued  for  homes,  the  low  record  for  many  years,  with  the 
exception  of  1918.  In  June,  permits  for  only  36  houses  were 
issued,  and  in  July,  37. 

In  discussing  conditions  in  the  building  industry,  Edwin  S. 
Hollenback,  president  of  the  Master  Builders’  Exchange,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  says  that  after  financial  interests,  the  building  industry 
is  responsible  for  the  steady  progress  of  city  and  nation.  The 
elements  that  can  and  have  impeded  the  building  industry  may 
be  summed  up  as  (1)  High  price  of  material;  (2)  Difficulty 
of  transportation;  (3)  Unfair  building  laws;  (4)  High  cost  of 
labor;  (5)  Slowing  up  of  labor;  and  (6)  Interruption  of  erec¬ 
tion,  due  to  strikes  and  lockouts. 

WILMINGTON 

There  is  little  to  report  in  the  line  of  construction  activities 
at  Wilmington,  Del.  The  city  is  rather  following  the  lead  of 
the  majority  of  other  Eastern  municipalities  and  “just  waiting.” 
The  consequence  is  that  the  bulk  of  work  now  under  way  in¬ 
cludes  the  finishing  up  of  business  and  industrial  projects 
inaugurated  some  time  ago,  and  while  there  is  considerable 
new  work  coming  along,  when  actual  erection  will  take  place 
is  rather  a  matter  of  guesswork.  The  shortage  of  materials 
unquestionably  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  situation,  and 
quite  a  little  building  and  road  work  has  been  held  up  thru 
this  cause. 

To  show  how  easy  some,  in  fact  the  majority  of  busy  men, 
take  the  matter  of  added  tax  burdens  these  days,  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  when  the  City  Council  at  Wilmington 
called  a  special  meeting  on  August  19,  to  discuss  the  proposed 
municipal  taxes  for  various  lines  of  business,  referred  to  in 
the  last  issue  of  Brick  and  Clay  Record,  only  a  mere  handful 
were  present ;  the  same  holds  true  with  a  similar  meeting  ar¬ 
ranged  by  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce — and  this  despite 
the  fact  that  there  is  considerable  protesting  going  the  rounds 
against  the  planned  taxation.  Here  was  the  opportunity,  if 
ever,  to  have  the  measure  go  thru  in  the  right  way,  and 
building  interests  are  among  those  at  the  top  of  the  list  in 
the  amount'  of  taxation. 

A  new  labor  temple  is  to  be  erected  at  Wilmington,  Del., 
by  the  affiliated  unions.  Union  bricklayers  have  contributed  a 
day’s  wages  each  to  the  fund,  resulting  in  a  total  from  this 
branch  of  about  $5,000.  Other  trades  are  arranging  for  a 
similar  plan  of  contribution. 

BALTIMORE 

Industrial  construction  is  more  than  taking  care  of  itself 
at  Baltimore  Md.,  and  consequently,  the  city  officials  with 
prominent  men  in  the  local  building  industry,  are  giving  par¬ 
ticular  concern  to  the  housing  situation,  in  the  hopes  that  some 
definite  plan  for  relief  will  be  developed  in  this  quarter.  There 
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are  rather  conflicting  local  expressions  regarding  the  actual 
conditions.  George  C.  Smith,  director  of  the  Industrial  Bureau 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  holds  that  the  house  shortage  in  this 
vicinity  can  be  estimated  at  about  1,000  homes,  while  others 
assert  that  at  least  6,000  houses  are  needed  to  bring  the  local 
facilities  up  to  normal.  Records  of  the  Baltimore  building 
bureau  for  recent  months  show  a  very  small  volume  of  housing 
projects,  or  house  construction  of  any  kind,  and  with  the  in¬ 
crease  in  population  brought  about  thru  the  location  of  new 
industries  in  the  city,  it  would  seem  that  the  situation  could  be 
considerably  improved. 

Senator  William  A.  Calder,  chairman  of  the  United  States 
Senate  Committee  on  Production  and  Reconstruction,  held  a 
hearing  at  Baltimore  on  August  18,  the  only  other  member 
of  the  committee  present  being  Senator  William  S.  Kenyon  of 
Iowa.  Senator  Calder  in  his  remarks  set  forth  that  question¬ 
naires  submitted  to  all  the  large  cities  of  the  country  indi¬ 
cated  a  shortage  of  at  least  1,000,000  homes  in  the  United 
States  at  the  present  time.  Bankers,  representative  builders 
and  others  in  the  industry,  city  officials,  manufacturers  and 
others  testified  before  the  committee  in  regard  to  the  local  sit¬ 
uation,  urging  prompt  action  by  Congress  in  the  line  of  suitable 
laws  to  encourage  house  and  home  construction.  Prominent 
building  interests  asserted  at  the  hearing  that  there  is  little 
likelihood  of  any  relief  in  the  matter  or  house  shortage  at 
Baltimore  to  be  expected  this  winter.  The  condition  is  at¬ 
tributed  to  three  things — the  high  cost  of  labor  employed  in 
different  phases  of  dwelling  construction,  the  high  costs  of 
building  materials,  and  the  tight  money  market  for  mortgage 
funds. 

WASHINGTON 

The  realty  market  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  is  decidedly  active, 
and  there  is  a  keen  demand  for  homes  both  for  purchase  and 
rental.  Construction  records  show  a  fair  average  in  house 
construction,  better,  by  far,  than  some  of  the  other  Eastern 
centers,  but  not  evidencing  the  full  conditions  needed  for 
normal  house  supply  and  demand.  Brick  construction  is  the 
popular  thing  hereabouts,  and  building  permits  continue  to 
show  a  good  average  in  this  line  of  permanent  type  of 
dwellings. 

Washington  realty  interests  are  doing  everything  possible  to 
encourage  building  at  the  present  time.  Not  only  is  this  senti¬ 
ment  being  passed  by  word  of  mouth,  but  literature  has  been 
prepared  and  various  publicity  announcements  to  bring  about 
more  normal  conditions  in  the  construction  line.  Under  the  head 
of  “Washington  Real  Estate”  such  comments  are  made  as: 
“Build  that  house  now;  construct  that  highway  at  once;  build 
that  school,  that  church,  repair  that  broken  pavement ;  build  that 
garage,  and  even  that  chicken  coop,  now — not  tomorrow.  Go 
ahead  with  your  plans ;  speed  the  nation  on  the  road  to  full 
employment  and  thus  hasten  the  day  of  individual  and  na¬ 
tional  prosperity  and  safety.”  This  “line  of  talk”  cannot  but 
have  its  good  effect,  and  which  is  exactly  the  case  here.  Con¬ 
siderable  work  now  going  on  can  be  attributed  to  this  char¬ 
acter  of  promotion  work. 

,**  £  £ 

The  Brick  and  Burned  Clay  Markets 

Scarcity  of  important  construction  materials  still  exist  in 
the  Eastern  markets,  and  while  the  freight  situation  shows 
noticeable  improvement,  conditions  are  far  from  the  real  point 
of  efficiency  so  much  desired.  The  “waiting  attitude”  on  the 
part  of  builders  coupled  with  the  material  shortage,  and  no 
certainty  of  full  supplies  to  carry  any  large  job  thru  to  com¬ 
pletion,  is  having  the  effect  of  reduced  call.  Consequently, 
manufacturers  and  material  dealers  are  not  finding  things  en¬ 
tirely  to  their  liking,  and  are  among  those  awaiting  anxiously 
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Is  Necessary 


PROCTOR  AUTOMATIC  STOVE  ROOMS  can  be 
controlled  absolutely  to  give  the  Highest  Uniform  fin¬ 
ished  product  of  pottery,  electric  porcelain  and  general 
ware,  with  the  drying  time  cut  one  half,  and  fuel  and 
labor  costs  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

We  stand  back  of  all  we  say  with  a  strict  guarantee. 

Get  in  touch  with  us  if  you  have  a  problem.  Our  En¬ 
gineers  are  always  ready  to  help  you  out  of  your  dif¬ 
ficulties,  showing  you  by  careful  consideration  of  your 
requirements,  just  what  you  need. 


When  Coal  Is  Hard  to  Get. 
When  Labor  Is  Hard  to  Find. 
When  Orders  Are  Piling  In — 

Absolute  Control 
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Worth  While  Saving 
With  Proctor  Dryers 

If  you  can  save  50%  of  your  coal  over  your  present  sys¬ 
tem,  use  exhaust  steam  instead  of  live  steam  and  cut 
you1"  handling  costs  in  half,  wouldn’t  this  be  effecting 
great  economies  in  drying  your  brick  and  clay  products? 

A  PROCTOR  DRYER  WILL  DO  THIS  FROM 
THE  START,  because  each  dryer  is  developed  and  ad¬ 
justed  to  your  special  conditions  and  requirements,  by 
our  staff  of  Skilled  Engineers. 

This  staff  and  a  complete  experimental  department  we  have 
maintained  for  37  years  to  re-adapt,  combine  or  develop  new 
types  of  equipment  so  that  the  PROCTOR  can  handle  every 
drying  need.  All  these  facilities  are  at  your  service. 

PROCTOR  S  SCHWARTZ,  Inc. 

CERAMIC  EQUIPMENT  DEPARTMENT 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Formerly  the  Philadelphia  Textile  Machinery  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


for  CLAY  PRODUCTS, 

POTTERY  AND 
GENERAL  WARE 
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the  decision,  as  it  might  be  termed,  for  fall  and  winter  activ¬ 
ity— whether  at  low  ebb  or  a  good  point  of  operation. 

While  it  is  asserted  in  different  quarters  that  building  ma¬ 
terial  prices  are  due  for  a  decline,  there  is  no  positive  evidence 
beyond  the  “talk  point.”  Current  levels  are  being  maintained 
in  the  matter  of  brick  and  other  burned  clay  products,  as  well 
as  other  basic  materials,  and  in  certain  instances  higher  quota¬ 
tions  have  been  made  operative.  A  survey  of  the  situation 
brings  the  impression  that  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  there 
will  be  any  marked  decline  in  building  commodity  prices  before 
next  spring.  Dealers  well  informed  and  who  keep  their  “ear 
to  the  ground”  do  not  see  how  any  reduction  is  possible,  con¬ 
sidering  all  factors  in  the  situation,  and  almost  regardless  of 
just  “how  keen”  construction  activity  is  during  the  balance 
of  the  year. 

Sales  have  been  light  in  the  New  York  brick  market  during 
the  past  fortnight,  and  there  is  a  surplus  of  unsold  stocks  not 
usually  to  be  found  at  this  season  of  the  year.  An  average 
of  20  barge  loads  is  reaching  the  city  from  the  Hudson  River 
yards  each  week,  with  sales  and  distribution  ranging  around 
15.  To  hold  brick  at  the  New  York  docks  is  not  a  profitable 
proposition  and  producers  will  likely  curtail  shipments  if  this 
condition  continues.  Manhattan  borough  and  the  Brooklyn 
district  are  in  the  high  point  of  call,  and  the  bulk  of  distribu¬ 
tion  is  finding  its  way  to  these  sections.  Prices  mantain  at 
$25  a  thousand  wholesale,  alongside  dock,  but  with  buyers  hold¬ 
ing  off  and  a  “waiting  attitude”  persisting,  there  is  now  talk 
of  lower  levels  in  the  immediate  future.  How  this  is  possible 
with  prevailing  production  costs  remains  to  be  seen.  It  is  only 
a  few  weeks  ago  that  rumors  of  higher  prices  for  good  hard 
common  were  current. 

The  burned  clay  building  material  markets  in  the  eastern 
districts  have  their  encouraging  aspects.  While  there  is  a 
shortage  in  certain  specialties,  such  as  hollow  tile  and  parti¬ 
tion  tile,  the  call  for  drain  pipe,  fire  brick  and  kindred  prod¬ 
ucts  is  good.  Fire  brick,  as  intimated  in  the  last  issue  of 
Brick  and  Clay  Record,  is  striving  for  higher  figures,  and  the 
price  in  New  York  for  No.  1  Standard  has  advanced  from 
$75  to  $80  a  thousand,  on  the  job.  Neighboring  cities  are 
following  this  lead. 

Common  brick  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  has  advanced  from  $30  to 
$33  a  thousand,  the  new  figure  being  the  prevailing  “on  the 
job”  price  quoted  by  local  material  dealers.  The  material 
can  be  secured  locally  for  around  $31,  but  the  better  grade 
is  fetching  the  higher  figure.  At  Trenton,  N.  J.,  the  $30 
price  maintains ;  at  Philadelphia,  $25,  with  like  figure  among 
the  Baltimore  producers. 

£  £  £ 

With  the  Brick  and  Burned  Clay  Producers 

Brick  production  is  rather  lagging  in  the  Hudson  River 
district  of  New  York.  The  manufacturers  are  not  very  keen 
for  operations  at  high  point  under  prevailing  conditions,  and 
the  result  is  that  many  are  waiting  to  burn  their  green  ma¬ 
terial  until  they  are  satisfied  that  current  fuel  costs  will  not 
be  lowered.  Moreover,  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  coal  makes 
such  a  condition  almost  necessary;  there  is  little  alternative. 
A  number  of  yards  will  close  early  in  view  of  the  situation, 
and  production  for  the  season  will  be  far  below  normal.  Un¬ 
der  regular  operation,  the  output  of  this  district  aggregates 
about  1,200,000,000  brick  per  season,  and  the  1920  record  will 
hold  at  approximately  350,000,000,  or  almost  one-fourth  of 
normal. 

The  Hazelton  (Pa.)  Brick  Co.  is  continuing  its  expansion 
plans,  previously  referred  to  in  Brick  and  Clay  Record ,  and 
two  additional  kilns  have  now  been  completed.  These  will  give 
an  added  output  of  about  1,000,000  brick  per  month.  The 
company  is  enjoying  a  fine  business,  and  orders  are  on  the 


books  for  deliveries  for  some  time  ahead.  This  company  was 
reorganized  about  a  year  ago,  and  is  now  going  ahead  in  a 
big  way. 

The  Demex  Floor  &  Wall  Tile  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  has 
been  organized  under  state  laws  with  a  capital  of  $2,100,000 
to  manufacture  ceramic  floor  and  wall  tile,  and  kindred  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  company  is  headed  by  M.  L.  Murphy,  N.  B.  Murphy 
and  John  P.  Cann. 

The  Lehigh  Fireproofing  &  Engineering  Co.,  New  York, 
has  arranged  for  an  increase  in  capital  from  $10,000  to  $100,000, 
for  proposed  expansion. 

The  former  plant  of  the  Empire  Wall  &  Tile  Co.,  Metuchen, 
N.  J.,  has  been  taken  over  by  the  LaBrecque  Co.,  Newark. 
N.  J.,  under  a  long  term  lease,  and  will  be  used  by  the  com¬ 
pany  in  connection  with  its  general  warehouse  business.  This 
plant  was  occupied  by  the  Government  during  the  war  period, 
and  up  to  recently  held  large  quantities  of  machinery  and 
other  ordnance  material;  this  was  disposed  of  at  public  sale. 
The  factory  site  comprises  five  acres  of  land;  the  building 
is  of  brick,  two-story  and  contains  about  164,000  sq.  ft.  of 
space.  There  are  fine  railroad  facilities,  as  the  property  is. 
convenient  to  the  lines  of  the  Pennsylvania  &  Lehigh  Valley 
Railroad. 

The  Atlantic  Brick  Manufacturing  Co.,  Mays  Landing,  N.  J., 
has  been  organized  with  a  capital  of  $200,000  to  operate  a 
local  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  common  brick.  The  com¬ 
pany  is  headed  by  George  L.  Low,  H.  R.  Mears  and  Robert 
L.  Findlay ;  the  first  two  noted  are  located  at  Bloomsburg,  Pa. 

The  Superior  Tile  Corporation,  New  York,  is  a  new  com¬ 
pany  in  this  section,  organized  to  manufacture  ceramic  floor 
and  wall  tile.  The  company  will  have  a  capital  of  $100,000, 
and  is  headed  by  T.  F.  White,  J.  J.  Donnelly  and  A.  C.  Sher¬ 
man,  111  Broadway. 

The  Jova  Brick  Works,  Roseton,  N.  Y.,  has  commenced  the 
erection  of  an  addition  to  its  plant,  and  will  install  consid¬ 
erable  new  machinery.  Orders  for  equipment  have  already 
been  placed. 

Alteration  and  extension  work  is  under  way  at  a  number 
of  buildings  at  the  plant  of  the  M.  D.  Valentine  &  Brother 
Co.,  Woodbridge,  N.  J.,  lately  acquired  by  the  recently  organ¬ 
ized  Seaboard  Refractories  Co.  The  plant  has  a  capacity  of 
about  25,000  brick  a  day,  and  will  be  devoted  to  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  high  grade  fire  brick  and  refractory  materials  by  the 
new  owner. 

To  manufacture  clay  products  of  various  kinds,  the  Conti¬ 
nental  Clay  Products  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  has  been  organized 
with  a  capital  of  $75,000,  with  office  located  at  1802  Whit¬ 
more  Avenue.  Those  interested  in  the  new  company  include 
E.  Taylor  Chewning,  Robert  W.  Williams  and  Frank  B.  Ober. 

The  General  Ceramics  Co.,  Keasbey,  N.  J.,  manufacturer  of 
chemical  stoneware  products  of  all  kinds,  has  had  plans  pre¬ 
pared  for  alterations  and  improvements  in  one  o'  the  build¬ 
ings  at  its  Plant  No.  4.  The  structure  is  one-story,  and  the 
work  is  estimated  to  cost  close  to  $10,000. 

Felleman  &  Farrell,  'Inc.,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $20,000,  to  manufacture  ceramic 
tiles  of  various  kinds,  and  particularly  those  of  decorative 
pattern.  The  organizers  of  the  new  company  are  I.  F.  and 
S.  E.  Felleman,  and  E.  J.  Farrell,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

The  Hanover  Brick  Co.,  Morristown,  N.  J.,  with  yards  at 
Whippany,  has  secured  a  contract  for  several  hundred  thousand 
brick  for  use  in  the  erection  of  the  new  plant  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  La  France  Co.,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  at.  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  The 
entire  project  will  call  for  close  to  1,000,000  brick,  as  well  as 
large  quantities  of  other  burned  clay  products.  The  Founda¬ 
tion  Co.,  New  York,  has  the  construction  contract. 

One  of  the  live  manufacturers’  organizations  in  the  Hack¬ 
ensack  district  of  New  Jersey  is  the  Hackensack  Brick  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association,  and  in  which  practically  all  of  the  pro- 
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ducers  in  this  section  are  taking  an  active  interest.  Monthly 
meetings  are  held  thru  the  season,  and  topics  of  current  and 
important  moment  are  discussed.  The  membership  includes 
Henry  Gardner,  Walter  Shultz,  I.  E.  Gardner,  the  Mehrhof 
Brick  Co.,  the  Hackensack  Brick  Co.,  and  N.  Mehrhof  &  Co., 
Inc.  Walter  Shultz  is  president  of  the  organization,  and  E. 
Mehrhof,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

<5*  St  St 

Ceramic  Day  at  the  Chemical  Show 

In  connection  with  the  Sixth  National  Exposition  of  Chem¬ 
ical  Industries,  to  be  held  at  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York, 


September  20-25,  inclusive,  an  interesting  ceramic  symposium 
has  been  arranged  for  Friday  afternoon,  September  24,  un¬ 
der  the  auspices  of  the  American  Ceramic  Society.  Among 
the  papers  to  be  read  will  be  one  by  R.  R.  Danielson,  Bureau 
of  Standards,  on  the  subject  of  “A  Classification  of  Sheet 
Steel  Enamels.”  A  motion  picture  program  has  been  arranged 
for  the  evening  of  this  same  day,  and  among  the  films  to  be 
shown  will  be  “The  Manufacture  of  Pottery.” 

The  show  is  expected  to  be  the  largest  yet  held  by  the 
American  Chemical  Society,  and  reservations  for  space  up  to 
the  present  time  includes  450  exhibitors,  as  against  the  previous 
high  record  established  at  Chicago  last  year  of  358.  The  en¬ 
tire  four  floors  of  the  Palace  will  be  used. 


NATIONAL  TERRA  COTTA  SOCIETY  MAKING 

INTENSIVE  INVESTIGATIONS 


'T'HE  NUMBER  of  industrial  fellowships  that  have  been 
endowed  in  the  past  year  has  been  much  greater  than 
any  similar  period  in  the  past.  The  need  for  instituting  spe¬ 
cial  research  fellowships  for  various  phases  of  the  clay  indus¬ 
try  has  often  been  discussed  in  the  columns  of  Brick  and  Clay 
Record.  We  believe  that  the  day  will  come  when  each  asso¬ 
ciation  will  apportion  some  of  its  funds  for  the  establishment 
of  a  research  body  that  will  investigate  the  possibility  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  quality  or  the  efficiency  in  production  of  the  ware 
made  by  the  concerns  interested. 

The  first  clay  association  to  take  up  this  work  in  an  intensive 
manner  is  the  National  Terra  Cotta  Society.  Oswald  Speir, 
managing  director  of  this  society,  writes : 

“We  are  glad  indeed  to  advise  you  that  the  National  Terra 
Cotta  Society  has  become  fully  awakened  to  the  necessity  of, 
and  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from,  not  only  a  very  complete 
technical  knowledge  of  their  body  and  ceramic  problems,  but 
as  well  to  the  necessity  for  the  use  of  the  most  efficient  chan¬ 
nels  thru  which  to  secure  efficacious  and  practical  results  for 
practice. 

“As  you  know,  the  National  Terra  Cotta  Society  is  composed 
of  practically  all  of  the  manufacturers  of  architectural  terra 
cotta  in  the  United  States.  From  their  membership  there  has 
been  appointed  a  technical  committee,  composed  of  men,  some 
trained  and  all  keenly  interested  in  the  technical  phases  of  the 
terra  cotta  business.  The  terra  cotta  division  of  the  American 
Ceramic  Society  has  been  drawn  into  close  association  with 
the  technical  committee  of  the  National  Terra  Cotta  Society, 
so  that  frequent  meetings  usually  include  a  number  of  technic¬ 
ally  trained  ceramists. 

“The  National  Terra  Cotta  Society  is  maintaining,  somewhat 
in  the  form  of  a  fellowship,  a  trained  physicist  to  conduct  the 
work  of  our  society  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  A.  V.  Blein- 
inger,  and  with  the  hearty  cooperation  of  Dr.  S.  V.  Stratton, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Standards.  In  addition  to  this  faculty,  we 
are  maintaining  a  trained  investigator  for  field  work,  who  at 
the  present  time  is  making  a  comprehensive  tour  of  the  United 
States,  examining  and  reporting  on  constructed  examples  of 
architectural  terra  cotta.  These  reports  are  analyzed  and 
digested  by  the  bureau,  in  connection  with  their  investigations. 

“The  work  of  the  bureau,  in  terra  cotta,  will  be  quite  ex¬ 
haustive  covering  the  composition  and  relation  of  bodies  and 
glazes,  and  their  physical  qualities  and  actions  under  various 
conditions. 

“We  are  anticipating  practical  results  of  a  nature  that  will 
create  improvements  in  the  quality  and  value  of  the  manu¬ 
factured  product.” 

This  step  is  a  commendable  one  and  is  in  the  right  direc¬ 


tion.  Furthermore,  it  serves  to  emphasize  the  practicability  of 
the  plans  outlined  in  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  Brick  and 
Clay  Record  of  May  4.  The  scheme  suggested  in  this  editorial 
was  to  have  the  various  associations  joined  together  and  form 
a  big  central  committee,  appropriating  the  necessary  money, 
calling  for  an  advisory  or  perhaps  a  supervisory  committee  of 
the  American  Ceramic  Society,  and  get  busy  and  find  out  what 
the  industry  needs  to  know  about  the  numerous  methods,  prac¬ 
tices  and  devices  that  are  constantly  being  offered  to  the  clay 
products  manufacturers  for  their  use  and  adoption.  These 
are  common  problems.  Real  research  costs  money.  The  only 
organizations  that  could  supply  the  necessary  wherewithal,  so 
far  as  we  can  see,  are  the  large  national  associations  such  as 
the  Ameriacn  Face  Brick  Association,  Common  Brick  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association  of  America,  National  Paving  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association,  Hollow  Building  Tile  Manufactur¬ 
ers’  Association,  the  Clay  Products  Manufacturers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  so  forth. 

St  £  St 

Cannelton  Company  Issues  Booklet 

The  latest  product  of  the  sales  department  of  the  Cannel¬ 
ton,  (Ind.)  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  large  manufacturers  of  sewer 
pipe  of  various  kinds,  is  a  booklet  which  covers  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  use  of  Cannelton  Conduit.  This  booklet  is  Sl/2 
inches  wide  and  6^4  inches  long  and  explains  in  every  detail 
the  use,  production  and  installation  of  such  conduit.  There 
are  seventeen  illustrations  thruout  and  20  pages.  Five  of  these 
illustrations  deal  with  instances  in  various  sections  of  the 
country  where  this  material  is  being  installed.  The  cover  is 
a  bright  golden  color  set  off  by  a  sky-blue  border  with  the 
name  of  the  product  at  the  top  and  the  company  name  at  the 
bottom.  A  view  of  the  plant  and  offices  appears  on  page  2, 
while  on  page  16  and  17  a  price-list  and  weight-list  of  various 
sizes  of  pipe  are  given. 

St  St  St 

Invite  Calder  Committee  to  Chicago — Urge 
Construction  of  Rat-Proof  Houses 

At  a  luncheon  at  the  La  Salle  Hotel,  Chicago,  attended  by 
representative  persons  in  the  various  businesses  allied  to  build¬ 
ing  construction,  a  resolution  was  passed  to  send  a  telegram 
to  Senator  Calder,  chairman  of  the  United  States  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Reconstruction  and  Production,  asking  for  an  imme¬ 
diate  hearing  of  that  body  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 

The  dominant  theme  of  the  occasion  was  the  overwhelming 
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need  of  immediate  action  to  provide  sanitary  and  suitable 
housing  for  five  thousand  citizens  of  Chicago  now  crowded 
into  dangerously  congested  quarters. 

Many  interesting  remarks  were  made  by  different  men  at 
this  meeting  but  the  talk  given  by  Health  Commissioner  Robert¬ 
son  was  of  considerable  interest  to  brick  manufacturers.  In 
discussing  the  relation  of  the  building  program  to  health  con¬ 
ditions,  Commissioner  Robertson  said : 

“The  health  department  is  vitally  interested  in  better  housing 
and  in  our  endeavor  to  provide  more  homes  for  the  people 
we  should  likewise  endeavor  to  provide  less  homes  for  the  rat 
population,  which  is  far  greater  than  the  human  population  in 
Chicago.  Chicago  is  about  to  become  a  seaport  city,  and 
some  day  a  stray  rat  is  going  to  jump  off  a  foreign  ship  and 
mingle  with  the  other  rats  in  Chicago  and  we  will  have  a 
bubonic  plague  on  our  hands.  Therefore,  the  health  depart¬ 
ment  implores  you  to  build  rat  proof  buildings  and  destroy  the 
pests  before  it  is  too  late.” 

The  importance  of  this  plea  is  obvious.  Clay  product  manu¬ 
facturers  particularly  should  be  interested  in  this  statement 
inasmuch  as  it  really  implies  that  clay  products  should  be  used 
in  building  construction. 

The  text  of  the  telegram  which  was  ordered  sent  immediately 
to  Senator  Calder  read  as  follows : 

“Dwelling  construction  in  Chicago  is  practically  at  a  stand¬ 
still.  Other  important  and  much  needed  building  projects  are 
being  indefinitely  postponed.  Building  stagnation  confronts 
us  unless  conditions  are  remedied.  At  meeting  here  assembled 
to  discuss  the  situation  with  representatives  of  other  civic 
organizations,  medical  societies,  city  building  officials,  real  estate 
boards,  mortgage  loan  banks,  building  and  loan  associations, 
architectural  societies,  contractors’  associations  and  building 
material  interests,  we  have  unanimously  voted  to  extend  to  your 
committee  invitation  to  hold  hearing  in  Chicago  at  as  early 
a  date  as  convenient.  The  following  join  us  in  this  lequest. 

“Illinois  Manufacturers’  Association,  Chicago  Medical  So¬ 
ciety,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  President  Board  of  Local  Im¬ 
provement,  Comissioner  of  Public  Works,  Building  Commis¬ 
sioner,  Chicago  Real  Estate  Board,  Cook  County  Real  Estate 
Board,  Chicago  Mortgage  Bankers’  Club,  Building  Association 
League  of  Illinois,  Western  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Build¬ 
ing  Construction  Employers  Association,  Chicago  Building  Ma¬ 
terial  Exchange,  Associated  Builders  of  Chicago,  and  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Plan  Commission. 

“We  urge  your  acceptance  and  are  at  your  service  to  assist 
in  making  necessary  arrangements.” 

Chicago  Association  of  Commerce, 
Irving  Washington, 

Vice-President,  Civic  Industrial  Division. 

St  S  S 

The  Part  That  Building  Labor  Plays 

Charles  A.  Chase,  a  member  of  the  Mayor’s  Housing  Com¬ 
mittee,  of  New  York  City  has  just  prepared  a  report  show¬ 
ing  the  tremendous  advance  in  the  cost  of  building  labor 
since  June,  1914.  Labor  costs  have  gone  up,  the  report 
shows,  but  not  as  much  as  have  building  materials.  The 
most  marked  advance  in  wages  has  been  granted  to  com¬ 
mon  laborers  and  to  plumbers’  laborers,  whose  rate  of  pay 
has  increased  300  per  cent.  Common  labor,  paid  at  the  rate 
of  18J4  cents  per  hour  in  1914,  is  now  receiving  75  cents,  and 
plumbers’  laborers  formerly  receiving  25  cents  an  hour,  are 
now  paid  $1.00  an  hour. 

Of  the  forty-nine  kinds  of  labor  listed,  workers  in  twenty- 
two  industries  have  received  increases  of  100  per  cent,  and 
more  since  1914,  while  those  in  twenty-five  other  industries 
have  received  advances  in  pay  from  50  to  99  per  cent.  The 
highest  pay  is  $1.25  per  hour,  which  is  received  by  bricklayers, 


freestone  setters,  freestone  carvers,  marble  carvers,  metal  lath¬ 
ers,  plasterers  and  stone  masons. 

The  comparative  schedule  of  wages  paid  in  June,  1914,  and 
June,  1920,  with  the  percentages  of  increase,  follow: 


Auto  truck  drivers . $0.46% 

Bricklayers  . 75 

Bricklayers’  laborers  . 37% 

Bluestone  cutters  . 36% 

Bluestone  laborers  . 37% 

Bluestone  yardmen  . 28% 

Carpenters  . . 62' 

Carpenters’  laborers  . 25 

Common  laborers  . 18% 

Cement  finishers  . 62% 

Cement  laborers  . 37% 

Engineers  in  stone  yards  (per  week) . 25.00 

Electricians  . 60 

Electricians’  helpers  . 27 

Elevator  constructors  . 80 

Elevator  constructors’  helpers . 62% 

Freestone  cutters  . 68% 

Freestone  planermen  . 56% 

Freestone  sawmen  . 40% 

Freestone  laborers  . 37% 

Freestone  setters  . 75 

Freestone  derrickmen  . 50 

Freestone  carvers  . 81% 

Granite  cutters  . 56% 

Granite  laborers  . 37% 

Ironworkers  . 62% 

Ironworkers’  helpers  . 43% 

Marble  cutters  and  setters . 68% 

Marble  carvers  . 75 

Marble  polishers  .  ;56% 

Marble  cutters’  helpers . 43% 

Mosaic  and  terrazzo  workers.  .. . 56% 

Mosaic  and  terrazzo  helpers . 34% 

Metal  lathers  . 68% 

Plasterers  . ‘5 

Plasterers’  laborers  . 37% 

Painters  . 63% 

Plumbers  . 62% 

Plumbers’  helpers  . 25 

Plumbers’  laborers  . 25 

Roofers  . 62 

Roofers’  helpers  . 25 

Stonemasons  . 62% 

Steamfitters  . -- • . 68% 

Steamfitters’  helpers  . - . 37% 

Sheet  metal  workers . 62% 

Tilesetters  . 75 

Tile  setters’  helpers . 37% 

Team  drivers  . 37% 

St  St  St 

Eight  Miles  Already  Paved 

Eight  miles  of  the  134  miles  of  paving  under  contract 
on  federal  aid  projects  have  been  completed  to  date.  With 
seven  contractors  all  under  way  and  one  ready  to  start, 
unless  the  supply  of  material  and  means  of  transportation 
should  seriously  handicap,  paving  should  be  going  on  during 
the  next  few  months  at  the  rate  of  between  three  and  four 
thousand  feet  per  day.  The  weekly  output  should  be  cer¬ 
tainly  not  less  than  between  four  and  five  miles  per  week. 

At  the  end  of  the  present  week  Polk  county  will  have 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  laid  on  the  Ankeny  road.  F  loyd 
county  will  have  not  less  than  three  and  one-half  miles, 
on  the  North  Iowa  Pike.  Humboldt  county  has  about  one- 
fourth  mile.  Scott  has  a  mile  of  concrete  base  for  her 
brick  pavement  completed  and  Sioux  county  will  be  just 
beginning  to  lay  concrete.  Greene  county  has,  as  yet,  made 
no  start  on  actual  paving  altho  her  contract  was  the  first 
one  let.  The  Black  Hawk  paving  on  the  old  Hawkeye 
Highway  between  Cedar  Falls  -and  Waterloo  has  been 
completed. 

Including  the  above  contracts,  39  counties  now  have  51 
road  grading  and  paving  projects  under  way.  There  is 
included  under  these  projects  490  miles  of  permanent  grad¬ 
ing  now  under  contract,  239  miles  of  which  has  been  com¬ 
pleted.  Graveling  under  contract  totals  113  miles,  nine  miles 
of  which  has  been  completed. — “Better  Iozva.” 

St  St  St 

“The  reason  zvhy  there  arc  so  many  failures  is  not  because 
opportunities  arc  lacking,  but  rather  because  we  fail  to  grasp 
the  daily  opportunities  until  persevering  resolution.” 

— Williams 
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A  Department  Devoted  to  Practical  Problems  in 
the  Manufacture  of  Higher  Grade  Ceramic  Products 
Such  as  Whiteware,  Including  Electrical  Porcelain, 
Floor  and  Wall  Tile,  Sanitary  Ware,  etc.,  as  Well  as 
Stoneware,  Terra  Cotta,  Special  Refractories  and 
Other  Articles  Where  High  Grade  Clays  Are  Em¬ 
ployed  in  Their  Fabrication. 

NOTES  ON  SLIP  CLAYS 

HE  USE  OF  ARTIFICIAL  SLIPS  or  en- 
gobes  is  said  to  have  originated  in  Italy 
in  the  year  1300.  The  Egyptians  and 
Arabians  are  also  reported  to  have  made 
use  of  artificial  slips  in  the  eleventh  cen¬ 
tury. 

A  slip  or  engobe  is  a  mixture  of  non¬ 
plastic  or  fluxing  materials  applied  to  the 
surface  of  clay  ware  for  artificial  decora¬ 
tion  or  protective  purposes.  For  the  same 
purpose  there  are  also  some  natural  clays 
or  slips  that  are  used.  One  is  called 
Albany  slip  and  is  found  near  Albany,  N.  Y.  Also,  there  is 
a  Rowley,  Mich.,  and  an  Elkhart,  Ind.,  slip.  There  are  also 
other  natural  slip  clays  used  but  those  named  above  are  of 
most  common  use.  These  slips  generally  mature  around  cones 
six  to  nine. 

A  natural  clay  in  order  to  be  suitable  for  use  as  a  slip  should 
comply  with  the  following  requirements :  First,  it  must  be  fine 
grained  and  free  from  concretionary  matter.  Second,  the  con¬ 
tent  of  magnesia  or  lime  must  be  high,  ranging  from  six  to 
twelve  per  cent,  as  a  combined  total.  Third,  the  iron  content 
should  be  sufficiently  high  to  produce  a  good  brown  color. 
Ordinarily  the  iron  content  should  be  from  five  to  seven  per 
cent.  Four,  the  slip  should  be  sufficiently  fusible  and  mature 
as  near  to  cone  five  as  possible.  Five,  it  should  be  high  in 
alkaline  fluxes.  Six,  its  shrinkage  must  be  low. 

Albany  slip  has  the  following  molecular  formula :  The  RO 
group  is  .195  K-O,  .46  CaO,  .35  MgO.  The  intermediate  group 
consists  of  .61  AI2O3,  and  .08  FeaCL.  The  acid  part  is  3.96 
SiCb. 

1  he  clay  is  prepared  by  blunging  and  then  putting  it  thru 
a  lawn  of  80  to  150  mesh.  The  slip  is  best  applied  to  a  leather- 

hard  ware.  A  peculiarity  with  this  slip  is  that  we  can  not 

duplicate  it  synthetically. 

Albany  slip  gives  different  colors  at  different  temperatures 
which  leads  to  its  use  as  a  temperature  indicator.  At  cone  05 
it  gives  a  light  red  color.  At  cone  02  it  changes  to  a  darker 

red  or  brown.  At  cone  2  it  changes  to  a  glaze  surface  and 

brownish  black  color.  At  cones  four  to  six  it  gives  a  fine  bril¬ 
liant  glaze  with  a  brown  color.  Beyond  this  temperature  it 
gives  a  purplish  black,  fading  finally  to  a  yellowish  brown. 

These  slips  are  used  at  present  for  stoneware  and  electrical 
porcelain.  Albany  slip  is  also  used  as  a  color  medium  in  terra 
cotta  glaze.  Sometimes  a  white  burning  clay  is  found  which 
can  be  used  for  the  same  purpose,  but  this  is  very  seldom. 


Almost  any  brick  clay  can  be  made  into  a  slip  clay  by  the 
addition  of  lead,  or  spar,  or  fluorspar. 

These  artificial  slips  are  used  quite  extensively  for  coating 
such  wares  as  architectural  terra  cotta,  bath  tubs,  glazed  and 
enameled  products.  They  are  used  either  as  an  intermediate 
coating  or  as  a  finishing  coat.  When  used  as  an  intermediate 
coat  its  purpose  is  to  cover  defects  of  the  body  or  to  form  a 
more  satisfactory  surface  upon  which  to  apply  a  glaze. 

A  slip  also  serves  as  a  more  convenient  medium  to  intro¬ 
duce  color.  Slip  clays  may  also  be  used  as  an  alternate  coat¬ 
ing  on  a  body.  Slips  used  for  this  purpose  are  called  vitreous 
slips.  The  under  slip  is  not  vitrified  but  corresponds  to  a  soft 
white  body  clay. 

£  & 

Pottery  Workers  Vote  to  Accept  Offer 

The  Labor  Committee  of  the  United  States  Potters’ 
Association,  of  which  W.  Edwards  Wells,  of  the  Homer 
Laughlin  China  Co.,  of  Newell,  W.  V.,  is  chairman  could 
not  see  its  way  clear  to  grant  pottery  workers  in  generalware 
plants  an  increase  of  25  per  cent,  in  wages  as  asked,  but  did 
offer  the  employes  an  advance  ranging  from  five  to  ten  per  cent. 

When  the  excutive  committee  of  the  National  Brotherhood 
of  Operative  Potters  was  informed  of  this  offer,  a  referen¬ 
dum  vote  of  the  trade  was  ordered,  and  the  result  of  this 
ballot  was  canvassed  at  the  Brotherhood  Headquarters  in  East 
Liverpool,  Ohio,  Saturday,  September  4.  It  was  announced 
at  noon,  September  7,  that  the  vote  was  in  favor  of  accepting 
the  offer  of  the  manufacturers. 

The  verbage  of  the  letter  sent  by  the  Labor  Committee  to 
the  Brotherhood  was  such-  that  its  meaning  could  not  be  mis¬ 
understood.  It  follows : 

“We  beg  respectfully  to  reaffirm  our  position  as  taken  in 
the  verbal  conference  with  your  committee  to  the  effect  that 
the  material  wage  advance  granted  you  in  January  last  was 
influenced  by  your  insistent  claims,  and  by  our  belief,  that 
living  cost  would  increase  during  the  Spring  of  1920.  You 
demanded  that  some  provision  in  wages  should  be  made  to 
anticipate  that  increase.  It  was  our  understanding,  and 
we  firmly  believe  it  was  yours  at  that  time,  that  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  advance  granted  then  was  to  cover  the  future 
increase  in  living  expense  that  seemed  imminent. 

“We  also  desire  to  emphasize  the  recommendation  in  the 
January  agreement,  in  which  you  concurred  to  the  effect  that 
no  further  amendment  nor  revision  to  agreement  be  made 
or  demanded  prior  to  October  1st,  1921  unless  there  should 
be  a  pronounced  or  radical  change  in  labor  or  living  condi¬ 
tions. 

“We  have  submitted  data,  and  carefully  compiled  statistics 
from  a  number  of  reliable  and  unbiased  sources  that  con¬ 
firm  what  should  be,  and  we  believe  is,  a  matter  of  com¬ 
mon  knowledge  to  all  fair  minded  and  unprejudiced  persons 
that  even  if  no  provision  had  been  made  for  the  future  in  the 
January  agreement,  no  change  in  living  condition  has  since  oc¬ 
curred  that  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination,  or  by  the  blind¬ 
est  partisan,  could  be  construed  as  ‘pronounced  or  radical.’ 

“A  long  list  of  articles  of  food  that  enter  into  the  family 
budget  are  lower  in  price  now  than  then,  the  same  is  true  of 
many  articles  of  clothing  in  universal  use,  while  the  instances 
of  advanced  prices  are  fortunately  ram  If  there  has  been 
any  net  increase  in  living  costs  in  the  past  seven  months,  which 
( Continued  on  Page  431) 
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CURRENT  PRICES  of  COMMON  BUILDING  BRICK, 
DRAIN  TILE  and  HOLLOW  BUILDING  TILE 


J  NASMUCH  as  considerable  interest  has  been  manifested 
recently  in  clay  products  prices  thruout  the  country,  it  has 
been  deemed  wise  to  make  a  compilation  of  current  quota¬ 
tions  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers.  The  prices  of  common 
brick,  four  inch  drain  tile,  and  5x8x12  inch  hollow  building 


tile  which  follow  are 

reported  as 

delivered  on 

the  job,  and 

they  are,  therefore,  in 

i  the  very  nature  of  the 

case,  higher 

than  the  plant  prices. 

This  should  be  taken  into 

consideration 

in  examining  them. 

Common 

Drain 

Hollow  Tile 

Brick 

Tile  (4") 

(5x8x12) 

Per  M 

Per  Ft. 

Per  M 

Portland,  Me . 

. 10 

Boston,  Mass . 

.  29.25... 

. 153 . 

.  300. 00£ 

Providence,  R.  1 . 

.  37.00... 

. 15 

Hartford,  Conn . 

.  30.00*. 

. 15 

New  Haven,  Conn . 

.  35.00... 

. 10 

New  York  City . 

.  30.75... 

. 15 

Albany,  N.  Y . 

.  35.00... 

. 0S5 

Utica,  N.  Y . 

. 08 

Syracuse,  N.  Y . 

.  29.00... 

. 08 

Oswego,  N.  Y . 

.  35.00.... 

. 07 

Binghamton,  N.  Y . 

_  30.00 

Rochester,  N.  Y . 

.  24.00.. 

. 07 . 

.  100.00 

Buffalo,  N.  Y . 

.  30.00.... 

. 06 . . 

.  153.00 

Jamestown,  N.  Y . 

.  33.00 . 

. 09 . 

.  135.00 

Allentown,  Pa . 

.  24.00.. 

.............. 

Erie,  Pa . 

.  30.00... 

. 8.50^ . 

.  160.00 

Philadelphia,  Pa . 

.  25.00.. 

. 07.. . 

.  115.00 

Pittsburgh,  Pa . 

.  20.00.. 

.  08 . 

.  126.50 

Reading,  Pa . 

.  24.00.. 

..............  .... 

Scranton,  Pa . 

.  28.00.. 

. 07 

Newark,  N.  J . 

.  32.00.. 

Paterson,  N.  J.  . . 

.  33.00.. 

- 

.  200.00 

Trenton,  N.  J .  30.00 . 10 

Wilmington,  Del .  30.00 . 10 


Washington,  D.  C . 

.  24.50 . 

. 095 . 

.  125.00 

Baltimore,  Md . 

.  25.00 . 

. 09 . 

.  125.00 

Norfolk,  Va . 

.  24.00 . 

.  .10 

Richmond,  Va . . 

....  25.00 . 

. 10 

Huntington,  W.  Va . 

.  24.00 . 

. 075 . 

.  126.00 

Fairmont,  W.  Va . 

.  33.00 . 

. 06 . 

.  146.50 

Wheeling,  W.  Va . 

.  30.00 . 

. 095 . 

.  145.00 

Atlanta,  Ga . 

.  25.00 . 

. 11 

Miami,  Fla . 

.  44.00 . . 

.  215.00 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla . 

.  28.50 . 

....  165.00 

Frankfort,  Ky . 

....  30.00 . 

. 08 . 

.  120.00 

Louisville,  Ky . 

....27.00 . 

. 04 . 

.  134.70 

Lexington,  Ky . 

.  29.50 . 

. 08 

Memphis,  Tenn . 

....  25.00 . 

. 075 

Nashville,  Tenn . 

.  19.00 . 

. 08 . 

.  134.70 

Birmingham,  Ala . 

.  30.00 . 

. 10 . 

.  116.00 

New  Orleans,  La . 

...  24.50 

El  Paso,  Tex . 

.  21.00 . 

.  110.00 

Houston,  Tex . 

..  25.00* . 

. 12 . 

.  129.50££ 

Dallas,  Tex . 

.  20.00 . 

. 12 . 

.  150.00 

Topeka,  Kans . 

. 065 . 

.  110.00 

Little  Rock,  Ark . 

.  20.00* . 

. 10 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla . 

.  27.50 . 

. 05 . 

.  88.50 

If  for  any  reason  these  prices  do  not  seem  to  be  in  line 
with  conditions  as  they  exist  in  the  towns  enumerated,  and 
furthermore,  if  you  have  any  information  that  would  tend 
to  prove  these  prices  to  be  incorrect,  the  editors  of  Brick  and 
Clay  Record  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

These  are,  however,  quotations  which  are  being  given  at  the 
present  time  by  agencies  selling  brick,  drain  tile  and  hollow 
building  tile  in  the  towns  mentioned. 

The  footnotes  are  explained  at  the  bottom  of  the  following 
tabulation : 


Common 

Drain 

Hollow  Tile 

Brick 

Tile  (4") 

(5x8x12) 

Per  M 

Per  Ft. 

Per  M 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  . 

.  25.00 . 

. 06 . 

....  135.00H 

Cleveland,  Ohio  . 

.  25.00 . 

. 057 . 

.  102.00 

Columbus,  Ohio  . 

.  30.00 . 

. 065 

Toledo,  Ohio  . 

.  23.50f . 

. 059 . 

.  125.00 

Detroit,  Mich . 

. 08 . 

.  145. 00fi 

Evansville,  Ind . 

.  18.00 . 

. 035 . 

.  95.00 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind . 

.  23.00 . 

. 06 . 

.  120.00 

Indianapolis,  Ind . 

.  24.00 . 

. 08 . 

.  120.00 

South  Bend,  Ind . 

.  24.00 . 

...  151.62 

Terre  Haute,  Ind  . 

.  19.00 

Bloomington,  Ill . 

.  25.00 . 

. 06 . 

.  100.00 

Chicago,  Ill . 

.  16.00 . 

. 08 . 

.  160.00 

Moline,  Ill . 

.  22.00 . 

. 08 . 

.  95.00 

. 06 . 

.  89.20 

Green  Bay,  Wis . 

.  24.00 . 

. 06 . 

...  155.00 

Milwaukee,  Wis . 

.  20.00 . 

. 07 . 

. .  175.00 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

.  22.00 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  ... 

.  25.00 . 

. 08 . 

.  160.00 

St.  Paul,  Minn . 

.  25.00 . 

. 08 . 

...  160.00 

Davenport,  Iowa  . 

.  25.00 . 

. 03 

Des  Moines,  Iowa . 

.  34.50 . 

. 12 . 

120.00 

Sioux  City,  Iowa  . 

.  21.00 . 

...  123.75 

Kansas  City,  Mo . 

.  25.00 . 

. 062 

St.  Louis,  Mo . 

.  20.00 . 

. 075 . 

.  145.00 

Lincoln,  Neb . 

.  21.00 . 

. 08 . 

.  98.00ft 

Denver,  Colo . 

.  19.50 . 

. 09 . 

_  100.00 

Butte,  Mont . 

. . .  16.00 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.  ... 

.  13.50 . 

. 05 . 

.  100.00§ 

San  Diego,  Cal . 

.  19.00$ . 

. 09 . 

.  92.50§ 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  . 

.  20.00 . 

. 065 . 

.  80.00 

Portland,  Ore . 

.  24.00 . 

...  115.00 

Seattle,  Wash . 

.  20.00..... 

. 07 . 

.  115.00 

Winnipeg,  Man . 

.  20.00 . 

. 13** 

115.00 

Toronto,  Ont . 

.  18.00 . 

. 07 

Halifax,  N.  S . 

.  19.50 

"Hartford,  sold  by  mfrs.  only;  Houston,  mfrs.  price;  Little 
Rock,  mfrs.  price,  drayage  $2  to  $5  per  M.  extra. 

IToledo,  $32.25  in  small  lots. 

JCarlot  rate,  San  Diego. 

£Erie,  drain  tile,  per  C. 
f Boston,  hollow  bldg,  tile,  per  ton. 
i'fHouston,  carload  prices  on  car. 

^1 Cincinnati,  hollow  bldg,  tile,  f.  o.  b.  cars  5%  discount  10th  of 
month  following  shipment;  Detroit,  2x12x12  price. 

tfLincoln,  all  prices  based  on  foreign  hollow  bldg,  tile;  new 
price  on  local  tile. 

"♦Winnipeg,  drain  tile,  subject  to  5%  discount  if  paid  by  15th. 
§Los  Angeles,  Heath  tile;  San  Diego,  sizes  4x12x12  and  6x12x12. 
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The  SUPERINTENDENT 


Helpful  Hints  for  Practical  Men 
Whose  Problem  is  Maximum 
Production  With  Minimum  Cost 


Figuring  Payroll  Calculations  with  Aid  of  Chart 

there  appeared  a  short 


or  a  power  of  ten.  For  example,  Line  4  may  represent  .04 
or  40,000  or  any  other  product  of  4  and  a  power  of  10.  It  is 
necessary  only  to  determine  mentally  the  decimal  points  to 


In  the  August  15  issue  of  “Factory 
item  describing  the  use  of  a  chart 
for  figuring  pay-roll  calculations. 

The  chart  is  in  use  by  the  H. 

Mueller  Manufacturing  Co. 

The  chart  which  is  illustrated 
herewith  was  designed  to  help  de¬ 
termine  standard  hours  credit,  and 
is  used  in  connection  with  the  pro¬ 
duction  control  board  and  bonus 
calculations.  It  may  be  used  for 
determining  standard  quality  or 
actual  quantity  per  hour  or  per 
unit  of  time.  Nearly  every  execu¬ 
tive  will  see  other  uses  for  such 
a  chart  where  three  quantities  de¬ 
pend  one  upon  another  and  which 
can  be  adapted  and  slightly 
changed  so  as  to  fit  his  particular 
needs. 

The  three  quantities  represented 
on  this  chart  are:  actual  quantity 
produced,  shown  on  the  horizontal 
scale;  standard  hours  of  credit, 
indicated  by  the  vertical  scale ; 
and  standard  quantity,  which  is 
represented  by  the  slanting  lines. 

The  marking  of  values  on  the 
scales  is  indicated  on  the  chart. 

The  chart  which  is  in  use  by 
the  Mueller  Manufacturing  Co., 
is  several  times  larger  than  that  °ne  Use  of  This  Chart  is  to  Help  Determine  What  Each  Operation  Really  Earns. 

illustrated  herewith  and  has  vertical  subdivisions  one-fifth  of  make  this  scale  represent  quantities  of  any  magnitude 

the  s,2e  of  the  unit  chosen.  The  use  of  the  charts  can  best  be  represente(1  by  some 

Ut  course,  the  figures  used  on  the  chart  may  represent  the  actual  problems.  Suppose  the  standard  quantity  is  1,000  per 
same  quantities  as  shown,  or  those  quantities  multiplied  by  ten  hour  and  the  actual  quantity  produced  is  600  per  hour.  If  we 


4.5  0  5.5 

ACTUAL  QUANTITY 
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How  Watersmoking  is  Conducted  in  Commercial  Kilns 

Several  examples  might  be  given  as  to  the  watersmoking  practices  used  in  commercial  kilns.  In  the 
32  ft.  round,  down-draft  kilns  set  with  brick  the  best  procedure  was  found  to  be  as  follows:  The  tem¬ 
perature  is  brought  at  once  to  150  deg.  Fahr.  and  maintained  at  this  point  for  twelve  hours;  it  is  then 
raised  to  220  deg.  Fahr.  in  six  hours  and  held  at  that  point  for  six  hours.  From  this  stage  on,  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  raised  steadily  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  deg.  Fahr.  per  hour. 

In  another  32  ft.  round,  down-draft  kiln,  burning  building  brick,  the  practice  is  to  maintain  the  fire 
m  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  the  coal  being  off  the  grate,  o-n  the  furnace  floor,  for  thirty  hours  to  cor¬ 
respond  to  the  le-ngth  of  time  of  watersmoking.  In  both  cases  the  kilns  started  with  cold  stacks.  In  firing 
small  sewer  pipe  in  a  down-draft  kiln  the  initial  temperature  was  150  deg.  Fahr.  which  was  raised  to  220 
deg.  Fahr.  in  21  hours  and  from  here  on  to  390  deg.  Fahr.  in  thirteen  hours.  In  the  same  kilns,  heavy  pipe 
was  raised  from  I  50  deg.  Fahr.  to  240  degrees  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  temperature  was  maintained 
at  this  point  for  an  additional  twenty-seven  hours.  From  here  on  the  heat  was  raised  to  390  deg.  Fahr. 
in  six  hours.  Considering  the  watersmoking  period  as  completed  at  390  deg.  Fahr.  this  stage  consumed 
thirty-four  hours  for  the  small  pipe  and  fifty-one  hours  for  the  large  pipe. 
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50,000  brick  dried  in  a  five-track  dryer  in  TEN 
HOURS,  using  either  EXHAUST  STEAM  from 
the  engine  that  makes  the  hrick  or  WASTE  HEAT 
from  cooling  kilns. 

Boss  System  of  Burning  Brick 

From  two  to  three  days’  time  saved  in  burning 
everv  kiln  and  with  50%  less  coal  consumed. 

We  design  and  build  dryers  and  kilns  and  elimi¬ 
nate  all  kinds  of  drying  and  burning  difficulties. 


ORIGINAL 

Z&css 


JL  C.  Boss  Engineering  Co. 

Elkhart,  Indiana 


want  to  find  the  standard  hours  credit  we  will  follow  the  ver¬ 
tical  line  6,  representing  actual  quantity  006,  to  the  inter¬ 
section  slanting  line  10,  representing  standard  quantity  of  1,000. 
The  horizontal  line  which  passes  thru  this  point  is  6,  but 
by  inspection  it  is  seen  that  the  result  should  have  a  decimal 
point  in  front  of  it,  so  the  result  is  taken  as  .6  in  standard 
hours  credit. 

Such  a  simple  problem,  of  course,  could  be  more  easily  solved 
mentally,  but  when  the  figures  are  more  complicated  the 
chart  gives  the  most  rapid  solutions. 

Suppose  the  standard  quantity  were  2,  the  actual  quantity  5. 
The  vertical  line  5  does  not  cross  the  slanting  line  2,  so  it 
will  be  necessary  to  follow  the  vertical  line  .5  until  it  intersects 
2.  The  result  read  on  the  horizontal  line  is  2.5  standard  hours 
credit. 

If  the  standard  quantity  per  hour  is  wanted  when  the  stand¬ 
ard  hours  credit  and  actual  quantity  per  hour  are  known  the 
method  is  practically  a  reversal  of  the  one  given  for  the  other 
problem.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  standard  hours 
credit  is  .5  and  the  actual  quantity  is  75  per  hour. 

The  horizontal  line  .5  and  the  vertical  line  7.5  do  not  inter¬ 
sect  within  the  margin  of  the  slanting  lines.  But  the  .7  hori¬ 
zontal  line  does  intersect  both  .5  and  .8  within  the  range 
desired,  so  a  line  midway  between  these  can  be  assumed  and 
the  slanting  line  passing  thru  the  intersection  of  .5  and 
.75  will  indicate  150  as  the  standard  quantity  per  hour.  In  all 
of  these  cases,  of  course,  the  decimal  point  is  placed  by  in¬ 
spection. 

£  £  £ 

IN  the  WA  K  E 

of  the  NEWS 


Burton  Gasoline  Locomotive 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

“The  power  unit  that  will  stand  the  grief 
and  hard  knocks  of  the  Brick  Plant  Yard. 

ALWAYS  DEPENDABLE 
ALWAYS  READY 

The  Burton  Engineering  and  Machinery  to. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Spring  Grove  and  Alabama  Ave. 

R.  C.  Burton  of  Burton-Townsend  Co.,  Pres. 


It  Makes  No  Difference 
What  Your  Requirements 
May  Be  —  We  Have  the 
Car  for  Your  Needs 

Dryer  cars  of  any  size  or  type.  Transfer 
cars  turntables,  wheel  barrows,  wheels. 

Send  us  your  requirements  and  let  us 
figure  for  you.  No  obligation  whatever. 

PETTIGREW  FOUNDRY  COMPANY 

HARVEY,  ILLINOIS 


Being  Brief  Mention  of  a  Host 
of  Interesting  Happenings  in  the 
Varied  Fields  of  Clayworking 


Back  in  Birmingham  District 

J.  P.  Callaghan  has  accepted  the  position  of  general  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  plant  at  Bessemer,  Ala.,  owned  by  the  Ala¬ 
bama  Clay  Products  Co. 

Seeks  Michigan  Clime  for  His  Health 

John  D.  Martin,  superintendent  of  the  Straitsville  Imper¬ 
vious  Brick  Co.,  of  New  Straitsville,  Ohio,  is  a  hay  fever 
sufferer  and  has  gone  to  Upper  Michigan  for  his  health.  He 
will  be  gone  until  about  October  1. 

New  Representative  for  Sanitary  Ware 

Cliff  Thompson  has  succeeded  George  A.  Lutz  as  Central 
States  representative  of  the  Kalamazoo  (Mich.)  Sanitary 
Manufacturing  Co.,  which  concern  reports  business  very  good 
since  the  rebuilding  of  their  plant  which  was  destroyed  by 
fire  in  October. 

Prominent  Tile  Man  Dies 

Leander  G.  Holmes,  sixty-four  years  old,  a  director  of  the 
Lehn  Tile  Factory,  Lehn,  la.,  and  one  of  the  most  prominent 
men  in  Portland,  Ind.,  died  at  a  hospital  in  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.,  recently.  He  had  gone  to  the  sanitarium  for  treatment. 
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Mr.  Holmes  was  born  in  Wells  County,  Inc!.,  and  settled  in 
Portland  in  1872.  Surviving  are  a  widow,  one  son,  Walter,  of 
Indianapolis;  two  daughters,  Mrs.  D.  A.  Hall,  of  Portland  and 
Mrs.  Jay  Griffin,  of  Indianapolis,  a  sister  and  a  brother. 

Robert  M.  Montgomery 

Robert  M.  Montgomery,  presiding  Judge  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Customs  Appeals,  and  for  thirty-two  years  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  Michigan  Bar,  died  recently  at 
Eaton  Rapids,  Michigan,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one.  Judge 
Montgomery  was  appointed  to  the  Customs  Appeals  Court  by 
President  Taft,  and  had  previously  served  two  terms  on  the 
circuit  bench  at  Grand  Rapids,  and  was  for  twenty  years  a 
member  of  the  Michigan  State  Supreme  Court.  He  was  the 
father  of  Morris  W.  Montgomery,  Secretary  of  the  Face 
Brick  Dealers’  Association  of  America. 


TEMPERATURE  RESULTS 


You  want  to  know  the  temperature  of  your  kiln  at  all  times; 
you  want  to  know  just  which  ones  are  maintaining  the  proper 
uegree  of  heat  and  which  are  falling  down. 


BRISTOL’S  ELECTRIC  PYROMETERS 

u  %  Mi  orricc. 

Will  give  you  just  this  information.  Often  they  mean  the 
difference  between  satisfactory  results  and  spoilage. 


Ask  for  Bulletin  AE-205. 

THE  BRIS1 OL  CO.,  Waterbury,  Conn. 


£  £  & 

James  Johnson,  general  manager  of  the  Freeman  Fire  Clay 
Co.’s  plant  at  New  Cumberland,  W.  Va.,  has  left  for  the  east 
where  he  will  spend  a  summer  holiday.  He  made  the  trip  by 
motor. 

£  <>8  & 

The  Chattahoochee  Brick  Co.,  at  Eufaula,  Ala.,  has  re¬ 
cently  completed  the  erection  of  new  dry  sheds. 

Present  Demand  Slightly  “Off’’ 

J.  N.  Jenkins,  manager  of  the  Jenkins  Brick  Co.,  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Ala.,  writes  that  the  present  demand  is  off  com¬ 
pared  with  the  past  several  months,  yet  fair.  The  company 
has  replaced  its  steam  plant  with  motors  at  the.  No.  2  yard. 

Will  Put  in  Electric  Drives 

J.  B.  Van  Valkenburgh,  president  of  the  Huntsville  (Ala.) 
Brick  Co.,  states  that  business  is  but  fair  in  that  territory. 
The  company  has  made  a  number  of  minor  improvements  on 
the  plant  this  season  and  expects  to  install  electric  motors 
to  run  all  their  machinery. 

Fear  Over-Production  in  Southeast 


BURN  ANY  COAL 

Never  mind  the  quality;  put  it  up  to 

CANTON  Rocking  and  Dumping  Grates 

to  take  care  of  it.  Thereby  they  will  also  take  care  of  your 
pocketbook. 

Smooth,  even  surface  that  will  not  warp. 

No  complicated  parts.  Easily  installed  in  any  furnace  by  any 
mechanic.  Send  for  descriptive  literature. 

For  Boiler  and  Kiln  Grates 


CANTON  GRATE 
COMPANY 

1706  Woodland  Avenue, 
Canton,  Ohio 


Southern  Offices, 

829  Trust  Co.  of  Ga.  Bldg., 
Atlanta,  Ga. 


MANGANESE  DIOXIDE 


A.  H.  Bickerdoff,  of  the  Bickerdoff  Brick  Co.,  Brickyard, 
Ala.,  writes:  “Business  is  getting  very  bad  and  we  are  fac¬ 
ing  a  close  down  of  our  plant.  Coal  is  so  very  high  that  the 
cost  of  brick  makes  building  prohibitive.  Most  of  the  plants 
in  the  Southeast  have  increased  capacity  and  there  have 
been  several  new  plants  built,  consequently,  we  think  there 
is  no  hope  of  full  time  operation  of  all  plants.  We  may  be, 
and  hope  we  are,  mistaken,  but  fear  an  over-production  of 
brick  in  our  section.” 

The  Bickerdoff  Brick  Co.  has  increased  its  drying  capacity 
about  30  per  cent,  and  have  now  a  larger  machine  capacity. 


Uniform  Physically 
and  Analytically 


E.  J.  LAVINO  and  COMPANY 

(Grinding  Plant:  Plymouth  Meeting,  Pa.) 

Bullitt  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


£  £  i* 

The  Sacramento  Pressed  Brick  &  Sand  Co.  is  soon  to  make 
improvements  approximating  $92,000  on  its  plant  near  the 
mouth  of  the  American  River. 

it  it  it 

Clay  deposits  have  been  found  at  Napa,  Cal.,  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  state  mining  bureau.  The  possibility  of  making 
brick  on  the  ground  where  the  new  state  hospital  is  soon  to  be 
constructed  is  being  considered. 

it  it  it 

May  Continue  Brickyard  in  Lowlands 

The  application  of  the  Southwestern  Brick  Co.  for  a 
permit  to  continue  manufacturing  brick  in  the  lowlands 
known  as  the  Willows,  near  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  was 


Friction  Clutches 

Collar  Oiling  Bearings 


Complete  Power  Transmission 
Machinery  Equipments 

Catalogs  upon  Request 

The  Hill  Clutch  Co. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

New  York  Office,  50  Church  Streel 


Hill  Friction  Clutch  Pulley 
Smith  Type 

(Patented) 
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Maintain 

Uniform  Temperatures 

USE 

SIMHtEI- 

This  insulating  material  will 
make  your  kilns  more  produc¬ 
tive.  It  prevents  heat  losses 
and  maintains  uniform  temper¬ 
atures.  Bulletin  R-71  gives  com¬ 
plete  details  and  illustrates  meth¬ 
ods  of  insulating  kilns.  Sent  on 
request  to  nearest  office. 


CE  LIT  E  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

New  York  St.  Fouls  Cleveland 

Pittsburgh  ,, Philadelphia  Cos  Angeles 

Chicago  Detroit  San  Francisco 


STANDARDIZE 
MATERIAL- HANDLI 
MACHINES 


Makers  of 
the  original  B-G 
Standardized  Belt 
Conveyors.  B-G  Self- 
Feeding  Bucket  Loader. 


Leschen  Wire  Rope  [Tramways 


The  efficiency  of  the  Leschen  Aerial 
Wire  Rope  Tramways  for  handling 
materials  has  been  demonstrated  by 
the  actual  operation  of  many  in¬ 
stallations. 

We  have  had  many  years  of  prac¬ 
tical  experience  in  this  line  of  work, 
and  shall  be  glad  to  discuss  your 
transportation  problems  with  you. 


Established  1857 

A.  LESCHEN  &  SONS  ROPE  COMPANY 

t 

New  York  Chicago  ST.  LOUIS  Denver  San  Francisco 


Fuel  Oils 

LUBRICATING  OILS 

Our  Facilities  For  Prompt  Shipment  Are 
Unexcelled 

OUR  OWN— 

Wells 
Pipe  Lines 
Refinery 
Tank  Cars 

Invader  Oil  &  Refining  Co. 

Dallas  Office - 526  Linz  Bldg.,  Phone  X1987 

Write — Phone — Wire  for  Quotations 


granted  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  on  August  2.  The 
testimony  showed  that  the  brickyard  was  there  before  the 
residential  section  was  established  in  the  lowlands. 

Los  Angeles  Tile  Goes  to  Honolulu 

The  Government  has  placed  with  the  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Pressed  Brick  Co.  an  order  for  25,000  hollow  tile 
for  shipment  from  the  Alberhill  plant  to  Honolulu.  The 
material  will  be  used  in  the  construction  of  a  Federal 
building,  work  on  which  has  been  delayed  for  a  number 
of  years  because  of  the  war. 

L.  S.  Collins  Visits  Cleveland 

L.  S.  Collins,  secretary  and  general  manager  of  the  Los 
Angeles  (Cal.)  Brick  Co.,  was  a  visitor  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
during  the  latter  part  of  August,  following  the  meeting  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Common  Brick  Manufacturers’  As¬ 
sociation  of  America  at  Chicago.  Mr.  Collins,  a  former  busi¬ 
ness  man  of  Qeveland,  was  struck  most  forcibly  with  the 
contrast  between  building  conditions  in  the  East  and  those  on 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

“The  entire  building  industry  is  doing  much  better  than  in 
the  Central  West  or  eastern  parts  of  the  country,”  said  Mr. 
Collins.  “Particularly  is  this  so  of  brick  construction,  which 
is  receiving  better  than  its  former  share  of  attention  from 
builders,  especially  among  the  housing  constructors.  This  ap¬ 
plies  not  only  to  Los  Angeles,  but  to  San  Francisco  and  other 
cities.  The  campaign  of  advertising  as  promoted  by  the  Com¬ 
mon  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  is  doing  great  work  on 
the  Coast,  is  being  well  supported  by  the  manufacturers  of 
brick,  and  is  productive  of  good  business  already.  We  see 
great  results  in  the  immediate  future  from  these  efforts.” 

Mr.  Collins  stated  that  an  effort  is  being  made  by  the  build¬ 
ing  industry  representatives  of  Los  Angeles  to  create  a  change 
in  the  building  ordinances,  so  that  more  substantial  buildings, 
in  housing  particularly,  will  be  the  rule  rather  than  the  ex¬ 
ception.  Thru  application  of  these  proposed  new  rules  a  big¬ 
ger  era  for  brick  house  construction  is  seen,  says  Mr.  Collins. 

Much  Building  Underway  on  Coast 

Plenty  of  building  is  in  operation  on  -the  Pacific  Coast,  all 
brick  yards  are  booked  to  capacity  with  orders,  and  a  large 
amount  of  estimating  is  being  done  for  new  brick  and  terra 
cotta  buildings.  This  is  especially  true  of  California  and 
Oregon. 

Altho  the  brick  and  building  industries  are  working  at  full 
capacity  and  have  about  all  the  work  that  can  be  handled,  sev¬ 
eral  million  dollars’  worth  of  work  is  being  deferred  by  munici¬ 
palities  and  for  schools  because  of  the  difficulty  of  floating  mu¬ 
nicipal  and  school  bonds  at  the  prevailing  rates.  Plenty  of 
work  is  in  sight  for  the  future  and  it  is  thought  just  as  well 
by  many  men  prominent  in  the  trade  that  much  of  the  municipal 
work  is  held  up  for  the  time  being.  The  prosperous  condition 
of  the  trade  is  generally  thought  due  to  the  general  high  tone 
of  business  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  This  condition  is  founded 
on  an  especially  good  crop  year. 

Labor  is  still  very  scarce,  but  the  situation  is  improving,  say 
men  prominent  in  the  trade.  A  tendency  on  the  part  of  10 
or  12  different  building  trades  unions  in  San  Francisco,  to  de¬ 
mand  higher  wages  in  the  near  future,  has  been  noticed  by  sev¬ 
eral  large  contractors  and  brick  yard  owners.  However,  the 
contingency  of  another  strike  of  building  employes  liere  will  be 
met  by  concerted  action  of  the  contractors  who  are  allied  in 
one  organization  and  are  prepared  in  case  of  labor  trouble 
to  shut  down  plants  and  cease  building  operations. 

With  numerous  building  operations  in  progress,  there  is  said 
to  be  a  scarcity  of  fire  brick  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  price 
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of  fire  brick  here  is  to  be  raised  $2.50  per  thousand  because 
of  the  railroad  freight  rate  increase. 

A  temporary  freight  car  shortage,  which  has  been  affecting 
deliveries  during  the  past  two  weeks,  is  believed  to  have  been 
due  to  attempts  to  rush  all  shipments  possible  prior  to  the 
rate  increase.  Consequently  it  is  expected  that  this  situation 
will  now  ease,  with  the  new  rail  rates  taking  effect. 

A  good  demand  for  hollow  building  tile  and  hollow  partition 
tile  is  noticed.  All  terra  cotta  manufacturers  are  said  to  be 
behind  in  their  orders.  Fire  brick  is  in  heavy  demand  and 
there  is  a  fair  amount  of  inquiries  for  face  brick.  Hollow 
building  and  partition  tile  for  both  government  and  private  use 
is  being  exported  in  large  quantities  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Future  contracts  for  common  brick  will  be  on  an  f.  o.  b. 
factory  basis,  because  of  the  rail  rate  increases.  This  new 
policy  has  been  formulated  by  the  common  brick  manufactur¬ 
ers.  No  decision  has  been  reached  on  any  other  action,  nor  has 
it  been  decided  to  raise  prices.  There  is  a  brisk  market  for 
common  brick  and  indications  point  to  still  further  increases  in 
orders. 

Several  big  buildings  are  in  course  of  construction  in  San 
Francisco  and  more  are  planned  for  commencement  next  spring. 
Among  the  largest  of  the  present  jobs  is  the  Government  coast 
defense  building  work  at  the  Presidio,  which  is  largely  hollow 
tile  construction.  The  estimated  cost  of  these  government 
buildings  is  $1,250,000.  The  hollow  tile  is  being  furnished  by 
the  California  Brick  Co.,  which  is  starting  to  make  shipments. 
Harry  E.  Drake  is  the  contractor  in  charge. 

The  Red  Cross  Recreation  and  Nurses  Dormitory  buildings 
at  the  Presidio,  which  have  just  been  completed,  are  of  hol¬ 
low  tile.  Many  hollow  tile  and  brick  veneer  residences  of  the 
bungalow  pattern  are  being  erected  thruout  the  state. 

Every  sewer  brick  and  tile  plant  is  busy.  While  there  are 
plenty  of  small  jobs  using  this  commodity  thruout  California, 
no  large  jobs  are  being  done  at  the  present  time. 

Arrange  for  Fire  Protection 

The  Donnelly  Brick  Co,  of  New  Britain.,  Conn.,  has  made 
arrangements  with  the  city  of  New  Britain  for  the  use  of  the 
city  fire  apparatus  in  case  of  a  blaze  at  the  plant.  The  com¬ 
pany  will  respond  to  calls  to  the  plant  with  the  agreement  that 
should  it  be  found  that  the  call  was  not  authorized  the  brick 
company  will  pay  the  cost  of  the  service. 

Connecticut  Business  Conditions  Healthy 

There  are  thirty-two  brick  manufacturing  establishments 
in  operation  in  the  state  of  Connecticut,  according  to  statis¬ 
tics  compiled  by  the  state  department  of  labor,  and  all  of 
them  have  more  orders  than  they  can  fill.  The  department 
has  found  that  about  500  industries  in  the  state  went  out  of 
business,  changed  hands  or  were  absorbed  by  larger 
corporations  during  the  past  two  years,  but  business  condi¬ 
tions,  however,  are  healthy  thruout  the  state.  This  was 
found  particularly  true  of  the  brick  manufacturing  industry, 
the  owners  of  which  are  paying  out  millions  of  dollars  an¬ 
nually  in  wages.  The  principal  brick  centers  are  East 
Berlin,  Middletown,  Montowese,  Thompsonville  and  North 
Haven.  Connecticut  brick,  due  to  the  clay  deposits  of  the 
state,  is  of  superior  quality  and  greatly  in  demand  for  build¬ 
ing  operations  everywhere. 

Building  New  $50,000  Plant 

W.  P.  Brownson,  manager  of  the  Dolores  Brick  Co., 
Moline,  Fla.,  writes:  “We  are  building  a  new  plant  of  35,000 
daily  capacity,  modern  waste  heat  dryer,  ‘Boss  dryer’  and 
Boss  burning  or  down-draft  kilns.  Will  make  flashed  brick 
— investment  $50,000.  The  firm  name  is  Brownson  Brick 
Co.” 


p/wSCOOP  CONVEYOR 

OVER  iiccdc  STORING*""  RECLAIMING, 

OVER  eUUU  USERS  LOADING  and  unloading 

CARS.TRUCKS  AND  WAGONS 


DOES  THE  WORK  OF 
FROM  6  TO  12  MEN 

AND  KEEPS  EQUIPMENT  MOVING 

WRITE  FOR  LITERATURE 


PORTABLE  MACHINERY  CO., PASSAIC  N.J. 


THE  TANK  WITH 
A  REPUTATION, 


Dependable 
Water  Pressure 

La.LdW,ell,  TubuIar  Towers  give  you  a  positive. 
year^remnd"^6*  a*-  a  good  pressure — -all 

von  y,?ne  C,*Tlg  and  durabIe-  and  yet  so  simple 
you  can  easily  erect  one  yourself.  Approved  en- 

bacl{ee(I|nKhvI>rlti1C  !’le3  tl'ro,ughout  and  workmanship. 

b,y  th‘rt/  years  experience,  makes  it  a 
permanent,  satisfactory  investment 

Send  for  Catalogue 

W.  E.  Caldwell  Co. 

INCORPORATED 

2380  Brook  St.,  LOUISVILLE,  KY 


Read  What  One  Clay  Plant 
Operator  Has  To  Say  -  -  -  - 

“I  have  been  using  your  scraper  for  two 
years  now,  and  to  tell  you  I  am  MORE 
THAN  SATISFIED  WITH  IT,  is  sav¬ 
ing  I  WOULD  NOT  PART  WITH  IT. 
could  I  procure  another,  FOR  A  THOU¬ 
SAND  DOLLARS.” 

It  NEVER  LOAFS  on  the  job. 

Yours  truly, 

Richmond  Pressed  Brick  Works. 

John  G.  Gerlach,  Sunt. 

THE  POWER  DRAG  SCRAPER  will  handle 
any  excavating  or  stripping  job.  Write  for 
particulars. 

L.  P.  GREEN.  907  Lumber  Exchange  Building 

^  J  C  III  C  A  CO  i  11-1 
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Equip  Your  Kilns 


with 


SCHURS  No.  1  DOWN-DRAFT 


KILN  BURNERS 

For  quick  burns  and  better 
colors. 

The  Schurs  is  the  ONLY  Kiln 
Burner  provided  with  a  hood  to 
protect  the  low  fire  from  strong 
drafts  when  water  smoking. 
Different  types  of  Burners  for 
the  various  classes  of  kilns. 


Write  for  Catalog 

SCHURS  OIL  BURNER  CO. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  U.  S.  A. 


Note 
Adjustable  | 
Tip  Hood 


Be  Sure 


Schurs 


Sole  Mfrs. 


This  burner  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  light  fire  close 
to  the  tip  hood  or  to 
the  rear  of  the  furn¬ 
ace  as  desired,  with 
just  a  half  turn  of 
the  tip  at  a  time. 


Lakewood  Double  Deck  Car  No.  167 


The  Robinson — LAKEWOOD  LINE — 
Dryer  Cars;  correctly  designed,  correct¬ 
ly  built,  correctly  sold. 


Frank  H.  Robinson 

Factory  and  General  Office  -  -  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Mr.  Brownson  states  that  business  is  good  and  that  they 
are  contemplating  putting  in  a  steam  shovel  in  the  fall.  The 
company  has  recently  changed  clay  pits  and  now  has  a  bet¬ 
ter  material. 

Made  Plant  Improvements 

F.  E.  Berry,  of  the  firm  of  George  O.  Berry,  Columbus. 
Ga.,  reports  business  dull  at  the  present  time,  building 
operations  being  at  a  standstill.  This  concern  has  recently 
built  five  new  round,  down-draft  kilns  with  a  capacity  of 
150,000;  installed  a  new  150-horsepower  boiler;  built  new 
brick  boiler  room,  and  expects  soon  to  rebuild  its  machinery 
house. 

Sold  Out  to  Capacity 

A.  M.  Hitz,  manager  of  the  Hollingsworth  Brick  Co.,  Athens, 
Ga.,  reports  the  demand  in  that  vicinity  excellent.  The  plant 
is  sold  out  to  capacity  but  cannot  deliver  because  of  car  short¬ 
age.  The  company  is  planning  the  installation  of  labor-saving 
devices,  new  track  one-half  mile  long,  and  general  improve¬ 
ments  with  a  view  to  increasing  capacity.  They  have  recently 
added  two  drum  hoisting  engines  and  a  gravity  track  to  their 
equipment.  At  the  present  time  the  plant  is  producing  a  bet¬ 
ter  and  darker  brick  than  formerly. 

The  Hollingsworth  Brick  Co.  is  at  present  the  only  plant  in 
that  vicinity  which  belongs  to  the  Common  Brick  Manufactur¬ 
ers’  Association.  They  are  at  present  trying  to  secure  com¬ 
modity  rates  on  brick  from  Athens  as  they  now  pay  full  local 
rate  on  shipments. 

Salveson  Plant  Shut  Down 

The  plant  of  the  Salveson  Face  Brick  C'o.,  at  Petersburg, 
Ill.,  is  now  shut  down  and  for  sale,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Sal¬ 
veson  has  resigned  from  the  company. 

Operating  at  Low  Capacity 

The  Barr  Clay  Co.,  Streator,  Ill.,  are  operating  at  about 
40  per  cent,  capacity  at  the  present  time,  due  to  labor 
shortage,  fuel  and  car  supply. 

Too  Many  Orders  to  Fill 

Springfield  (Ill.)  Paving  Brick  Co.,  according  to  W.  P. 
Whitney,  have  plenty  of  orders  on  hand  which  they  are 
finding  it  hard  to  fill,  altho  there  is  less  travelling  among 
the  men  on  the  plant  than  was  the  case  six  months  ago. 

Business  Never  Was  Better 

A.  Martin  of  the  Arthur  Tile  Works,  Arthur,  Ill.,  states 
that  business  never  was  better.  New  machinery  has  been 
added  to  the  equipment  of  the  plant,  likewise  a  new  kiln 
and  they  are  now  contemplating  the  addition  of  more  dryer 
cars  and  tracks. 

Lack  of  Coal  Causes  Set-Back 

Beaverville  (Ill.)  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  says  F.  J.  Lambert, 
has  plenty  of  business  in  sight  but  the  company  is  out  of 
it  for  lack  of  coal.  They  have  recently  installed  a  new 
pugmill  and  expect  to  erect  new  kilns. 

Demand  Rather  Quiet  Now 

B.  H.  Richards,  Jr.,  of  the  Richards  Brick  Co.,  Edwards- 
ville,  Ill.,  writes  that  there  is  a  rather  quiet  demand  just 
now.  The  company  has  extended  its  electric  industrial 
railway  about  one-half  mile  and  opened  up  a  new  clay  bank. 
They  expect  soon  to  depress  their  switch  track. 
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More  Business  Than  They  Can  Handle 

M.  J.  Mathas,  general  manager  of  the  West  Salem  (Ill.)  Hol¬ 
low  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  says  that  they  have  more  business  than 
they  can  handle.  The  plant  has  been  running  steadily  all  year 
and  has  increased  its  output  20  per  cent,  with  the  same  equip¬ 
ment  used  in  other  years.  They  are  contemplating  increasing 
their  dryer  and  kiln  capacity  next  season. 

Supply  Catching  Up  with  Demand 

E.  M.  Durland  of  the  McEwing  &  Thomas  Clay  Products 
Co.,  St.  Elmo,  Ill.,  states  that  his  company  has  had  all 
they  could  do  for  some  time  past  but  it  looks  now  as 
tho  supply  would  catch  up  with  demand  in  the  next  30  to 
60  days.  The  concern  is  contemplating  plant  improvements. 

Slight  Falling  Off  in  Demand 

E.  F.  Plumb  of  the  Streiator  (Ill.)  Brick  Co.  reports  a 
falling  off  in  demand  during  the  last  two  months.  The 
company  has  made  a  number  of  improvements  on  the 
plant,  having  added  an  electric  haulage  car  from  the  shale 
pit  to  the  plant.  D.  P.  Ogden  is  now  employed  as  general 
engineer. 

Improvements  at  Both  Plants 

Kankakee  (Ill.)  Tile  &  Brick  Co.,  of  which  S.  M.  Hawk 
has  recently  been  made  secretary-treasurer,  and  S.  D. 
Knight  vice-president,  states  the  market  for  drain  tile  and 
hollow  building  tile  continues  strong.  The  company  has 
installed  a  Godfrey  conveyor  for  handling  coal  at  its  No.  1 
plant  and  is  now  building  a  new  office  and  stables  at  the 
No.  2  plant.  J.  A.  Craft,  superintendent  of  plant  No.  2 
has  resigned  and  A.  Laney  has  taken  his  place. 

Buy  Trucks  to  Save  Labor 

Things  arc  very  quiet  at  the  plant  of  the  Decatur  (Ill.) 
Brick  Manufacturing  Co.  at  the  present  time,  according  to 
E.  D.  Mattes,  manager.  The  company’s  market  now  covers 
twelve  states. 

Two  five-ton  trucks,  one  one-and-a-half  ton  truck  and 
an  automatic  lift  truck  have  been  added  to  the  labor-saving 
equipment  of  the  plant  and  a  new  40x40  brick  garage  has 
recently  been  built.  Railroad  walls  400  feet  long  have  also 
been  put  up. 

We  Expect  to  Always  Boost  for  Brick” 

The  plant  of  M.  Heckard  &  Sons,  at  Canton,  Ill.,  was  sold 
on  August  9  to  W.  S.  Middleton  and  his  brother,  J.  E.  Mid¬ 
dleton,  and  will  hereafter  be  known  as  the  Middleton  Brick 
Co.  John  M.  Heckard,  the  former  owner,  now  writes:  “We 
reserved  all  brick  in  process  of  manufacturing.  We  started 
in  the  brick  and  tile  business  in  1879.  We  like  the  business 
but  expect  to  take  a  short  rest.  What  we  will  do,  we  have 
not  decided,  but  we  do  not  wish  to  be  a  ‘has  been’;  we  ex¬ 
pect  to  always  boost  for  brick.  We  believe  the  country  is 
ready  for  brick  residences  if  brought  to  them  properly.  At 
the  present  time  we  are  furnishing  the  Elks  Home  and 
Catholic  School  and  convent  at  Canton,  Ill.,  which  will 
require  about  750,000  brick.” 

Intend  to  Build  Up  a  Real  Plant 

Roscoe  J.  Perry,  Receiver  of  the  Woodland  (Ill.)  Clay 
Co.,  states  that  business  is  excellent  and  that  they  cannot 
begin  to  take  care  of  the  demand.  The  plant  was  com¬ 
pletely  run  down  and  they  have  now  repaired  and  replaced 
to  make  it  run  to  capacity  and  are  contemplating  the  addi- 


Perforated  Steel  Screens 

Of  Every  Description 

For  Screening  Clay,  Shale,  Sand, 
Gravel,  Stone  and  Cement 

No  Other  Screens  Will  Give  You  Equal  Capacity, 
Durability  and  Satisfaction 


The  Harrington  &  King  Perforating  Co. 

635  N.  Union  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  114  Liberty  St. 


Prompt  Shipment 

We  can  ship  promptly  any  of  our  standard 
types  of  platform  cars,  dump  or  dryer  cars, 
dump  buckets,  etc. 

If  conditions  at  your  plant  require  special 
designs,  we  are  prepared  to  submit  plans 
and  specifications,  and  to  fill  your  orders 
promptly.  But  act  now.  Catalog  No.  8c 
is  yours  for  the  asking. 

THE  BIEHL  IRON  WORKS,  Inc. 

Office  and  Works,  Reading,  Pa. 

Branch  Office:  Detroit,  Mich.,  725  Ford  Bldg. 

Vk  onhuai,  Bates  &  Goode,  Inc. 

17  Battery  Place,  New  York  City 
Joseph  M.  Brown  &  Co.. 

Peoples  Gas  Bhlg.,  Chicago 

We  specialize  in  steel  car  wheels 
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ARE  YOUR  PROFITS 
AS  LARGE  AS  THEY 
SHOULD  BE— 

or  are  they  cut  short  for  the  reason  you 
are  using  moulding  machines  in  manufac¬ 
turing  Flower  Pots,  Nozzles,  Insulators, 
etc.,  that  are  not  dependable  in  speed 
and  turning  out  quality  and  uniform  ware? 


Let  us  tell  you  how 
the  Baird  Pottery 
Moulding  Machine 
will  show  you  a 
way  to  more  profit 
and  success  in  the 
specialty  business. 


Send  us  a  sample  of 
your  clay  with  inquiry 


BAIRD  MACHINE 
&  MFC.  CO. 

265-69  Jefferson  Avenue  E, 
Detroit,  Mich. 


TheMINTER  SYSTEM 

of 

Continuous  Burning  Down 
Draft  Kilns 


Speeding  up  Production  of  Face  Brick 
these  days  is  necessary  in  order  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  demand. 

Coal  is  very  scarce — Hard  to  get.  All 

indications  point  to  a  general  shortage  for  some 
time.  The  coal  you  can  get  must  be  utilized  to 
the  best  advantage. 

Would  it  pay  you  if  you  could  burn 

more  brick — a  few  million  per  year — with  the  coal 
you  can  get? 

It  can  be  accomplished  by  the  continu¬ 
ous  system  of  burning  on  your  down  draft  kilns. 
Foremost  is  the  MINTER  SYSTEM — Because  WE 
HAVE  COMPLETE  CONTROL,  guaranteeing  No. 
1  ware  production. 

Let  us  show  you  how. 


The  Flint  River  BricK  Company 

ALBANY,  GEORGIA 


tion  of  two  new  32  ft.  round,  down-draft  kilns.  They  hope 
to  add  radiated  heat  dryers,  which  will  be  labor  savers  in 
comparison  to  the  present  steam  system. 

The  Woodland  company  have  been  fortunate  in  main¬ 
taining  the  same  crew  at  the  plant  for  one  year  and  there 
have  been  no  changes  in  its  office  force,  with  the  exception 
of  the  addition  of  one  clerk.  A  change  has  been  made  in 
its  product — instead  of  wasting  the  overburden,  they  now 
make  it  part  of  the  product  with  equally  good  results. 

At  present  the  plant  is  too  far  behind  in  orders  to  do 
anything  in  the  way  of  increasing  its  market,  altho  it  has 
gradually  reached  out  for  future  business  if  a  slump  comes. 
Their  business  is  mostly  handled  thru  manufacturers’ 
agents.  Mr.  Perry  writes:  “If  let  do  so,  we  are  going  to 
build  up  a  real  plant  and  send  a  first-class  product  as  far 
as  feasible.” 

£  it  it 


Madison  (Ind.)  Brick  Co.,  E.  K.  Miller  manager,  reports 
business  good.  The  company  is  selling  all  they  can  manu¬ 
facture  at  present. 


Establishing  New  Agencies 

The  Bloomfield  Brick  Co.,  Vincennes,  Ind.,  report  busi¬ 
ness  conditions  as  only  fair.  The  concern  is  rebuilding  its 
kilns  and  putting  in  a  coal  unloader  and  conveyor.  At  the 
present  time,  offices  are  being  established  in  the  South  and 
agencies  in  the  Northwest. 


College  Erecting  Brick  Marking  Piers 


The  Standard  Brick  Co.  of  Evansville,  Ind.,  has  presented 
to  the  college  authorities  the  fancy  face  brick  which  is 
being  used  to  construct  the  columns  of  the  marking  piers 
at  Evansville  college  grounds  on  Lincoln  Avenue,  Evans¬ 
ville. 


Will  Need  Brick  Handling  Equipment 

The  Cannelton  (Ind.)  Clay  Products  Co.  have  recently 
installed  two  new  24-ft.  kilns  and  new  railroad  switch.  They 
are  contemplating  adding  some  brick  handling  equipment. 
Business  is  good  at  the  present  time  and  their  product  is  being 
shipped  into  practically  every  state,  as  well  as  to  Cuba. 

Building  Factory  Addition 

Plans  are  being  made  for  a  factory  addition  to  the  Krick 
Tyndall  &  Co.  at  Decatur,  Ind.  The  addition  will  be  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  sewer  pipe  and  will  be  two  stories  high, 
fifty  feet  wide  and  200  feet  long.  Henry  Krick  is  president  of 
the  company.  The  building  will  be  of  tile  and  mill  construction 
and  will  have  a  composition  roof. 


Will  Display  Products  in  Reading  Room 


Indianapolis  brick  manufacturers  are  expecting  to  show  the 
public  at  home  some  real  brick  during  the  period  when  Indian¬ 
apolis  industries  will  be  privileged  to  place  displays  in  the 
reading  room  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  As  a  part  of 
its  campaign  to  sell  Indianapolis  products  in  Indianapolis,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  will  give  all  manufacturers  here  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  exhibiting  their  products  for  one  week  each.  “We  feel 
that  we  are  doing  a  distinct  service  for  Indianapolis  industries 
in  making  this  innovation,”  said  John  B.  Reynolds,  secretary 
of  the  chamber.  “Our  program  includes  not  only  selling  In¬ 
dianapolis  to  the  outside  world,  but  to  its  own  citizens. 

The  exhibits,  until  the  first  of  the  year  will  be  confined  to 
long  established  industries.  After  the  first  of  the  year,  tho^e 
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industries  that  located  in  the  city  during  1920  wdl  be  permitted 
to  display  and  following  these  the  program  will  revert  to  long 
established  industries  until  the  entire  list  has  been  used. 

Operate  on  Hand  to  Mouth  Existence 

Largely  because  of  a  rapid  slump  in  pudding  during  the 
summer  months  trade  is  quiet  with  brick  manufacturers  in  In¬ 
dianapolis  and  thruout  the  central  section  of  Indiana.  But 
even  with  this  slump  the  manufacturers  for  the  most  part 
have  sufficient  orders  to  keep  them  going  were  they  able  to 
secure  cars.  All  unite  in  saying  the  transportation  situation  is 
the  worst  at  the  present  time  they  ever  have  seen.  This 
applies  not  only  to  the  shipment  of  the  finished  product,  but 
to  the  fuel  supply.  Many  plants  in  this  section  are  virtually 
operating  on  a  hand  to  mouth  existence  with  regard  to  fuel 
for  the  operation  of  their  plants. 

Production  costs  continue  to  mount  and  this  is  especially  true 
in  that  phase  of  production  in  which  the  cost  of  replacing 
spare  parts  due  to  breakages  is  concerned.  Machinery  costs 
are  mounting  continually,  manufacturers  say  and  a  serious 
breakage  amounts  almost  to  a  calamity  because  of  the  length 
of  time  required  to  secure  machinery  and  parts  to  replace  the 
breakage  and  enable  the  plant  to  resume  operations. 

As  an  example  of  what  a  breakage  means  to  the  Indiana 
plant:  Recently  one  of  the  parts  in  the  mill  of  the  Bloom¬ 
field  Brick  Co.  went  down.  The  factory  making  the  particu¬ 
lar  machine  is  located  in  Ohio  and  in  order  to  make  sure  of 
the  maximum  speed  the  superintendent  of  the  plant  was  sent 
to  the  factory.  The  factory  had  to  make  the  part,  which  took 
about  two  weeks.  When  it  finally  had  been  completed  it  was 
found  that  no  transportation  was  available  to  ship  and  it  was 
necessary  to  send  a  truck  from  the  plant  to  the  factory  in 
order  to  get  shipment  at  all.  It  was  just  three  weeks  from  the 
time  of  the  breakage  until  the  machine  had  been  repaired. 
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E  .  You  won  t  have  to  worry  about  compe- 
=  tition  if  you  treat  your  clay  with 

|  R.  H.  Precipitated 

|  Carbonate  of  Barytes 

E  You  can  safely  guarantee  that  your  brick 
—  will  be 

1  Scum-Proof 

=  You  can  get  a  higher  price  and  influence 

=  architects  to  specify  your  product  because 
E  Efflorescence  is  prevented  absolutely. 

E  But  insist  on  the  R.  H.  BRAND — it’s  de- 
=  pendable. 

^  We  have  a  complete  line 

~  °f  high  grade  chemicals 

2  f°r  the  clay  industry 

|  The  Roessler  &  Hasslacher 
E  Chemical  Company 


E  709-17  Sixth  Ave. 


New  York 


Chicago,  Ill.  Cleveland,  O.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  San  Francisco,  Calif.  Philadelphia,  Pa 
Boston,  Mass.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Cincinnati,  O. 
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Fighting  Proposed  Freight  Rate  Increase 

G.  B.  Luckett,  of  Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  president  of  the 
Indiana  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association,  testified  before  the 
Indiana  public  service  commission  recently  regarding  the  pro¬ 
posed  increase  in  freight  rates  in  Indiana.  The  railroads  had 
petitioned  for  a  forty  per  cent,  increase  in  these  rates  and 
backed  by  the  Indiana  State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  many  of 
the  industries  of  the  state  fought  the  proposed  increase. 

During  his  testimony,  Mr.  Luckett  cited  figures  to  show  that 
inequalities  exist  between  the  freight  rates  on  brick  shipments 
in  Indiana  and  Illinois  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Indiana 
manufacturers  and  declared  that  the  proposed  rate  increase 
should  not  be  granted  for  intrastate  shipments  until  these 
inequalities  have  been  adjusted. 

Mr.  Luckett  produced  tariffs  showing  that  the  rate  for  ship¬ 
ping  a  ton  of  brick  from  Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  to  Danville,  Ill., 
is  $1.10,  while  the  rate  from  Danville  to  Crawfordsville  is  $1. 
Other  comparative  rates  were  given  showing  that  the  Indiana 
shipper  is  placed  at  a  disadvantage  thru  existing  freight  rates 
in  competing  with  the  Illinois  shipper.  The  present  rates  of 
the  two  states  should  be  equalized,  he  asserted,  before  addi¬ 
tional  increases  are  made. 

L  rom  interviews  with  various  brick  manufacturers,  little 
opposition  would  be  met  by  the  railroads  to  the  proposed  in¬ 
crease  were  it  not  for  the  situation  in  the  western  part  of 
the  state  where  feeling  is  bitter  against  Illinois  rates,  which  are 
lower  than  those  in  Indiana.  Those  who  most  actively  opposed 
the  proposed  increase  admitted  that  they  wanted  the  railroads 
properly  financed,  but  they  did  want  it  done  with  fairness  to 
Indiana  shippers. 

No  decision  has  been  handed  down  yet  by  the  public  service 
commission,  but  the  industry  is  not  optimistic.  Just  recently 
the  commission  ruled  that  the  increase  in  passenger  rates  would 


Tell  us  your  drying  con¬ 
ditions  and  needs  and  we 
will  tell  you  what  style 

CONKEY  DRYER  CAR 

you  want.  No  obligation 
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H. 


Write  for  Catalog 

D.  CONKEY  &  CO. 

Mendota,  Ill. 
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JENARCO 

strong 
tough 
durable 


Jenarco  is  a  vulcanized  rubber  sheet  packing,  dark 
red  in  color,  that  makes  absolutely  tight  joints  on 
lines  carrying  steam,  hot  or  cold  water,  and  other 
fluids. 

The  Jenkins  line  of  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods  also  in¬ 
cludes-  Jenkins  ’96,  the  standard  black  packing.  Mag¬ 
nolia  Sheet  Packing;  Oiltite  Sheet  Packing;  Jenkins 
Compressed  Asbestos  Jointing,  for  ^igh  Pressure,  .  uper- 
heated  Steam;  Valve  Discs;  Pump  Valves,  Gaskets,  iuo 
ing;  Washers;  Rings;  and  Fuller  Balls — at  supply  houses 
everywhere.  Send  for  our  new  Catalog. 


JENKINS  BROTHERS 


New  York 
St.  Louis 


Chicago  San  Francisco 

Boston  Philadelphia 

Montreal  London  Havana 


Pittsburgh 

Washington 
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not  be  permitted  in  Indiana,  which  leads  the  brick  industry  to 
the  belief  that  an  increase  will  be  allowed  on  freight  rates. 
Many  believe,  however,  that  the  rate  will  not  be  increased  forty 
per  cent,  as  asked  by  the  railroads,  but  that  the  increase  will 
be  at  least  thirty  per  cent. 

The  brick  industry,  together  with  building  supply  dealers, 
sand  and  gravel  producers  and  others  interested  secured  the 
help  of  the  Indiana  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  presenting 
the  protest  against  the  proposed  increase  in  Indiana  intrastate 
freight  rates  on  brick,  limestone,  sand,  coal  and  other  commodi¬ 
ties  that  are  closely  allied. 


Making  Many  Plant  Improvements 

Alex.  R.  Batley,  manager  of  the  Lawrence  (Kans.)  Tile  Co., 
reports  that  business  is  very  good  at  the  present  time.  Because 
of  a  shortage  of  coal,  the  plant  was  forced  to  close  down  from 
August  7  to  30.  The  company  is  now  shipping  its  product  as 
far  as  Denver  and  thru  the  Northwest  and  is  keeping  its  sales¬ 
men  right  in  the  field.  During  the  past  few  months  Mr.  Batley 
has  put  in  improved  kiln  bottoms,  a  steam  shovel,  and  is  equip¬ 
ping  the  plant  for  entire  electric  drive.  They  contemplate  add¬ 
ing  new  dryers  in  the  near  future. 

Improving  Quality  of  Product 

J.  D.  Reeves,  of  the  Owensboro  (Ky.)  Sewer  Pipe  Co., 
says  that  business  is  good  at  the  present  time.  The  com¬ 
pany  is  continually  improving  the  quality  of  its  products. 

Use  Trucks  to  Fill  Orders 

Brick  manufacturers  in  and  around  Boston  still  report  a 
moderate  demand  and  are  able  to  fill  nearby  orders  where 
trucks  can  be  used.  For  freight  orders  the  situation  is  still 
difficult.  The  quotation  continues  at  $30,  delivered  on  the  job. 


Rollin’s 

Barium 

Carbonate 

“We  find  that  the  use  of  Barium  not  only 
entirely  eliminates  the  scum  caused  by 
sulphates,  but  deeper  and  richer  colors 
result  than  would  be  expected.  bo 
writes  a  clay  products  company  in  Ken¬ 
tucky. 

It  is  obvious  to  any  clay  products  manu¬ 
facturer  that  Barium  Carbonate  added  to 
the  pug  mill  or  to  the  dry  pan  will  pro¬ 
duce  brick  and  tile  that  command  a  higher 
price.  It  will  build  up  more  business  than 
an  inferior  product  which  is  off  color 
and  marred  by  white  streaks. 

Barium  Carbonate  makes  the  salt  glaze 
stick  to  sewer  pipe. 

We  can  show  you  how  the  appearance 
of  your  ware  can  be  improved,  and  can 
give  you  names  of  clay  concerns  who  are 
profiting  today  by  the  use  of  Barium. 

Write  Us  NOW 

Rollin  Chemical  Corp. 

EQUITABLE  BUILDING 

120  Broadway,  New  York  City 


Plant  Is  Being  Rebuilt 

The  E.  L.  Cook  Brick  Co.,  Brockton,  Mass.,  whose  plant 
was  badly  damaged  by  fire  a  few  weeks  ago,  is  installing 
a  new  engine  and  other  necessary  apparatus  and  expects 
to  resume  work  shortly. 

Contemplate  Building  Hollow  Tile  Plant 

Verna  Brick  Co.,  Duluth,  Minn.,  are  finding  a  ready  sale 
for  the  products  of  their  plant,  according  to  George  H. 
Crosby,  president.  The  company  is  testing  its  clay  with  the 
idea  of  putting  up  a  hollow  tile  plant  in  the  near  future. 
Their  brick  output  is  being  sold  by  the  Duluth  Builders 
Supply  Co.  at  the  present  time. 

Terra  Cotta  Plant  Suffers  Fire  Loss 

Fire  of  unknown  origin  caused  $20,000  damage  to  the  plant 
of  the  Winkle  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  August  15, 
it  is  reported.  The  fire  was  confined  to  the  mill  room  of  the 
plant.  Machinery  housed  in  that  building  and  terra  cotta  mold¬ 
ings  as  well  as  various  kinds  of  clay,  were  destroyed.  e 
loss  is  covered  by  insurance. 

Endicott  Plant  Now  Operating 

The  new  brick  plant  owned  by  the  Fairchild  Brick  & 
Clay  Co.,  at  Endicott,  Neb.,  opened  by  turning  out  45,000 
brick.  The  plant  has  a  capacity  of  100,000  brick  per  day. 

Newly  Incorporated 

The  Sunset  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Sunset  Park,  New  Han- 
County,  No.  Car.,  has  been  incorporated  with  an 
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authorized  capital  of  $50,000  and  $1,500  paid  in  by  A.  F. 
and  J.  T.  Lee  and  F.  L.  Jones,  of  Wilmington. 

£  #  dl 

The  Ironclay  Brick  Co.,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  has  been  given 
the  contract  to  furnish  interior  face  brick  for  three  school 
buddings  in  the  city.  The  contract  for  face  brick  for  exterior 
work  will  soon  be  awarded. 

Pushing  T.  M.  B.  Mastic  Flooring 

.  Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Co.,  which  has  a  branch  office 
m  Columbus,  Ohio,  is  making  quite  a  drive  on  what  is  styled 
the  T.  M.  B.  Mastic  Floor  covering,  which  it  is  installing  in  a 
number  of  schools  and  clubs  in  Columbus,  Springfield  and 
other  cities  in  Ohio.  The  company  manufactures  the  floor¬ 
ing,  which  is  a  composition. 

Shipping  Still  Curtailed  by  Lack  of  Cars 

The  Claycraft  Brick  Co.,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  which  operates 
several  face  brick  factories,  reports  shipping  still  curtailed  by 
lack  of  cars  with  orders  coming  in  fairly  well  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances.  The  company  is  still  busy  manufacturing  as 
against  the  heavy  orders  which  have  been  booked.  Some 
improvement  in  the  labor  situation  is  reported  recently. 

Shipping  Largely  Restricted 

J.  M.  Adams,  general  manager  of  the  Ironclay  Brick  Co., 
of  Columbus,  which  operates  a  factory  at  Shawnee,  Ohio! 
reports  a  bad  car  supply  with  shipping  largely  restricted.  The 
supply  of  cars  is  only  about  25  to  30  per  cent,  of  require¬ 
ments,  and  there  are  no  immediate  hopes  for  improvement 
The  plant  is  being  operated  on  full  time  and  no  especial  labor 
troubles  are  reported. 


Makes  Plant  Improvements 

The  Shale  Brick  Co.,  of  Columbus,  which  operates  a  plant 
on  Seventeenth  Street  for  the  manufacture  of  common  brick, 
has  completed  a  number  of  improvements  which  doubles  the 
output  of  the  factory.  These  improvements  included  a  new 
fan,  six  additional  chambers  to  the  continuous  kiln  arrange¬ 
ment  and  a  complete  system  of  sewers.  In  addition  a  large 
steam  shovel  for  digging  clay  is  on  the  way  and  will  soon  be 
m  operation.  W.  T.  Brown  is  manager  of  the  company. 

Road  Materials  Receiving  Priority 

The  Ohio  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  reports 
an  improvement  in  the  car  supply  for  pavers,  and  this  is  help¬ 
ing  matters  to  a  certain  degree.  One  of  the  features  is  the 
priority  order  issued  by  the  Ohio  Utilities  Commission  on 
state  highway  work,  which  is  bettering  the  movement  of  all 
road  materials.  This  order  provides  that  each  separate  case 
must  be  approved  by  the  Ohio  Highway  Commission,  and  then 
placed  on  the  priority  list  by  the  Ohio  Utilities  Commission. 

Improvement  in  Coal  Supply 

A  slight  improvement  in  the  coal  supply  for  brick  manufac¬ 
turing  establishments  has  taken  place  during  the  past  fortnight. 

t  east  this  is  the  consensus  of  reports  received  from  clay 
products  manufacturers  in  Ohio.  Practically  no  plants  are  now 
closed  down  for  want  of  fuel,  and  the  supply  is  steady  enough 
to  insure  continuous  operation.  Coal  is  still  high  priced 
ranging  from  $7.50  to  $9.00,  delivered  at  the  plant,  but  there 
is  sufficient  supply  if  the  price  is  forthcoming.  The  increased 
cost  on  brick  per  thousand  is  estimated  at  about  $4. 


ERIE  Shovel  dig¬ 
ging  stiff  clay  for 
Burt  Portland 
Cement  Company, 
Bellevue,  Mich. 


((  \  ROUND  our  clay 

A 


V,  r  -  we 

have  found  our  Erie  Shovel  to 

be  indispensable.  It  has  given  com¬ 
plete  satisfaction  in  every  kind  of  exca¬ 
vation.  The  Erie  is  easily  operated,  and 
repair  costs  are  negligible.”  F  P  Mon¬ 
aghan,  Supt.,  Burt  Portland  Cement  Co 
Bellevue,  Mich. 

FJheir  AexPERIEnce  has  taught  them: 

IE.  And  a  careful  comparison  will 
show  you,  beyond  any  doubt,  which  is  the 
steam  shovel  to  buy. 

Emprc:?Ulle,tinix/B”  £eIIs  311  about  the 
-kRIE  Shovel.  Write  for  a  copy. 

BALL  ENGINE  CO,  Erie,  Pa,  U.S.A. 

Builders  of  ERIE  Revolving  Shovels  and  Loco 
motive  Cranes. 


MEANS  GRINDING  PANS 


yvvw'iK 


The  rugged  construction  of  our  Pans  insures  long  and  effi¬ 
cient  service  with  the  least  expense  for  upkeep.  A  large  list 
of  satisfied  customers  is  evidence  that  our  Pans  are 


BUILT  RIGHT 


We  solicit  your  inquiries 

Toronto  Foundry  &  Machine  Co. 

Toronto,  Ohio 
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BELT  FASTENERS 

MAKE  GOOD 
BELTS  GIVE 
BETTER 
SERVICE 

THEY  DO 
AND  MORE 

Write  for  details  or 
askyour  local  dealer 


They  Save  Time — 

They  Save  Labor — 

They  Save  Belts — 

They’re  Safe  Against 
Accidents — 

They  Insure 

Continuous  Production — 

Crescent  Belt  Fasteners  “stay  put.” 

Long,  hard,  continuous  service,  and  maxi¬ 
mum  strain  does  not  loosen  the  won’t-let- 
go  grip. 

They  eliminate  the  interruptions  caused 
by  breaking  belt  joints. 

No  part  of  the  belt  is  cut,  weakened  or 
punched  away  in  making  a  Crescent  joint. 
Belt’s  full  strength  is  sustained.  Strain  is 
equally  distributed  across  the  entire  width 
of  the  belt,  and  for  the  entire  life  of  the 
belt. 

Write  for  nezv  booklet  W  on 
Increasing  Belting  Efficiency. 

Crescent  Belt  Fastener  Co. 

381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

Crescent  Belt  Fastener  Co.,  Canadian 
32  Front  Street,  West  Toronto,  Canada 


Price  Drops  to  $27  for  Commons 

While  there  is  still  a  good  demand  for  common  brick  in 
Central  Ohio  territory,  a  slight  slump  occurred  recently  which 
has  the  effect  of  sending  the  price  down  from  $30  to  $31,  de¬ 
livered,  to  about  $27.  The  slump  was  attributed  to  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  a  number  of  factory  and  remodeling  jobs  and  lack 
of  new  projects.  But  there  is  still  a  considerable  demand  for 
common  brick,  both  of  the  mud  and  shale  variety  and 
no  further  decline  in  price  is  expected  in  the  near  future.  A 
considerable  quantity  of  common  brick  is  being  shipped  into 
Columbus  to  supply  the  demand. 

Anticipate  Brisk  Demand 

Emmet  Howard,  president  of  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Face  & 
Fire  Brick  Co.,  has  returned  from  a  two  weeks’  vacation  spent 
at  West  Hampton,  Long  Island.  On  his  return  by  automo¬ 
bile  he  stopped  at  a  number  of  points  in  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  talking  with  brick  dealers  and  builders.  He 
reports  conditions  rather  quiet,  due  to  the  same  causes  which 
prevail  in  Central  Ohio  territory.  In  Columbus  Mr.  Howard 
reports  a  large  number  of  inquiries,  indicating  that  there  may 
be  renewed  activity  in  building  during  the  fall.  At  least  a 
brisker  demand  for  brick  and  other  clay  products  is  antic¬ 
ipated. 

Anticipate  Spurt  in  Residence  Building 

Projects  are  on  hand  for  several  large  building  jobs  in 
Columbus,  and  brick  and  clay  products  manufacturers  and 
dealers  are  becoming  interested.  A  $100,000  theater  project  on 
North  High  Street  is  announced,  as  well  as  the  $350,000  store 
building  being  erected  by  the  Morehouse-Martens  Co.  on  South 
High  Street.  A  large  remodeling  project  on  East  Broad  Street 
will  soon  be  started,  and  in  addition  three  school  buildings,  on 
which  bids  were  taken  some  time  ago  will  be  started  this  fall. 
Reports  show  that  there  will  be  a  little  spurt  in  residence  build¬ 
ing  this  fall,  not  only  in  the  corporation,  but  also  in  the 
suburbs.  While  money  is  still  tight,  some  loosening  is  re¬ 
ported  that  permits  a  number  of  residence  projects  to  go  for¬ 
ward.  On  the  whole,  the  prospects  for  the  sale  of  brick  and 
clay  products  are  better  now  than  was  the  case  a  month  ago. 

New  Canton  Corporation  Chartered 

The  Continental  Clay  Co.,  of  Canton,  Ohio,  has  been  char¬ 
tered  under  Ohio  laws  with  a  capital  of  $2,000,000  by  J.  A. 
Calhoun  and  J.  H.  Burns,  of  Canton;  Warren  B.  Ferris  and 
C.  E.  Berridge,  Columbus,  and  O.  A.  Eberhard,  formerly  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Minnesota.  The  company  has  been  organized  by 
the  election  of  J.  A.  Calhoun  as  president;  Warren  B.  Ferris, 
vice-president;  C.  E.  Berridge,  secretary,  and  J.  H.  Burns, 
treasurer. 

The  company  has  arranged  to  take  over  the  plant  of  the 
Massillon  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  at  Massillon;  two  plants  of  the 
C.  &  B.  Clay  Co.,  at  Canton,  and  the  plant  of  the  Ohio  Clay 
Products  Co.,  at  Salineville,  Ohio.  It  is  planned  to  use  at 
least  one  of  the  plants  to  manufacture  brick,  and  hollow  tile 
at  the  other  plants.  It  is  planned  to  issue  in  addition  to  the 
$2,000,000  preferred  stock,  40,000  shares  of  no  par  common 


stock. 


Call  Senator  Calder  to  Cleveland 


Movement  to  bring  the  Senate  Housing  Committee,  of  which 
Senator  William  J.  Calder,  of  New  York  is  chairman,  to 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  was  given  added  impetus  by  the  visit  of 
B.  H.  Simpson,  of  the  Portland  Cement  Association,  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  Mr.  Simpson  is  one  of  numerous  volunteer  workers 
of  the  building  industry  associations  who  is  seeking  to  influ¬ 
ence  opinion  in  the  trades  regarding  inquries  being  conducted 
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in  the  principal  cities  of  the  country  by  the  housing  com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  Simpson  conferred  with  Ralph  P.  Stoddard,  secretary 
and  general  manager,  the  Common  Brick  Manufacturers’  As¬ 
sociation  of  America;  E.  A.  Roberts,  secretary,  the  Builders’ 
Exchange  of  Cleveland,  and  officials  of  the  housing  bureau 
of  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce.  All  expressed  a  de¬ 
sire  to  have  the  committee  visit  Cleveland,  in  the  hope  that 
it  will  point  the  way  toward  increasing  the  housing  supply 
there.  The  Cleveland  building  industry  organizations  have 
been  working  toward  this  end  for  some  time  past.  It  is  the 
belief  here  following  the  visit  of  Mr.  Simpson  that  much 
good  will  come  from  an  inquiry  started  here  by  the  federal 
committee. 

Form  Organization  for  Better  Car  Service 

The  Hocking  Clay  Products  Shippers’  Association  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  Columbus  late  in  August  by  brick  and  other  clay 
products  plants  located  on  the  line  of  the  Hocking  Valley 
Railway  Co.,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  better  car  service  in 
the  movement  of  its  products.  The  members  of  the  organ¬ 
ization  are  the  Claycraft  Brick  Co.,  of  Columbus ;  the  Hock¬ 
ing  Valley  Brick  Co.,  of  Nelsonville;  the  McArthur  Brick  Co., 
of  McArthur;  the  Hocking  Valley  Products  Co.,  of  Colunv 
bus;  the  Nelsonville  Brick  Co.,  of  Nelsonville;  the  Ohio  Fire¬ 
proofing  Co.,  of  Nelsonville;  the  National  Fire  Proofing  Co., 
of  Pittsburgh,  and  the  Wyandotte  Brick  Co.  The  plants  of  all 
these  companies  are  on  the  Hocking  Valley  Railway,  and  en¬ 
tire  dependence  for  car  service  is  placed  on  that  line. 

Officers  were  elected  as  follows:  W.  M.  Councill,  traffic 
manager  of  the  National  Fire  Proofing  Co.,  chairman,  and 
J.  T.  Baker,  sales  manager  of  the  Hocking  Valley  Products 
Co.,  secretary.  A  special  committee,  consisting  of  G.  K. 
Mitchell,  of  the  Hocking  Valley  Brick  Co.;  M.  M.  Morrow, 
of  the  Nelsonville  Brick  Co.;  H.  S.  Hamilton  and  L.  W. 
Sprague,  of  the  McArthur  Brick  Co.;  W.  M.  Councill,  of  the 
National  Fire  Proofing  Co.,  and  Paul  Hodges  of  the  Clay- 
craft  Brick  Co.,  left  for  Washington,  D.  C-,  to  Interview  the 
director  of  car  service  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion  relative  to  getting  a  larger  percentage  of  cars.  H.  S. 
Fitzgerald,  director  of  car  service  of  the  Hocking  Valley 
Railway  Co.,  accompanied  the  committee.  The  plan  is  to  have 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  look  after  the  Hocking 
Valley  Railway  by  giving  a  larger  car  supply  and  also  for  a 
better  distribution  of  the  available  cars. 

Making  Up  Stock  to  Meet  Demand 

John  W.  Taylor,  who  bought  the  entire  holdings  of  plant 
of  the  Summerville  (S.  Car.)  Brick  Co.,  and  large  acreage 
of  lands,  and  whose  business  is  now  known  as  the  Sum¬ 
merville  Brick  Works,  reports  a  sudden  hold  up  in  orders. 
The  plant  is  now  making  up  stock  to  meet  demand  if 
same  develops. 

Shale  Company  Increases  Stock 

A  called  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Richland 
Shale  Products  Co.  was  held  in  its  offices  in  the  Survey 
Building,  Eau  Claire,  recently1.  Reports  of  the  progress  of 
construction  work,  and  toward  manufacture  of  hollow  tile 
and  brick  were  heard  and  discussed.  The  chief  business 
transacted  was  the  authorization  of  the  increase  of  capital 
stock  from  $75,000  to  $100,000.  Practically  all  of  the  in¬ 
creased  stock  was  applied  for  by  the  stockholders  who 
were  present. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  in  the  construction  of  the 
plant,  which  seems  destined  to  become  one  of  Columbia’s 
(So.  Car.)  most  valuable  industries. 
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WATERBURY 
MUSIC  WIRE 


Quality  is  the  only  economical  basis  on 
which  to  select  music  wire.  Accurate 
drawing,  uniformity  of  stock  and  cor¬ 
rect  tempering  are  Waterbury  qualities 
which  have  made  Waterbury  Wire  the 
peer  of  music  wire. 

Waterbury  ‘  Red  Label”  Music  Wire  is 
specially  made  for  cutting  purposes.  It 
has  the  strength,  uniformity  and  quality 
that  make  it  the  correct  Brick  Cutting 
wire.  It  is  mild  in  temper  and  will  sat¬ 
isfactorily  swage  and  loop. 


1  60,000  Rope  Buyers  are 
using  the  Waterbury 
GREEN  BOOK  as  a  guide. 

A  copy  will  be  sent  upon 
request. 

WATERBURY  COMPANY 

63  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK 

Makers  of  Wire,  Armored,  Fibre 
and  Fibreclad  Rope,  also  Music  Wire 

CHICAGO  . 609-613  North  La  Salle  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  . 151-161  Main  St. 

NEW  ORLEANS  _ , . . 1018  Maison  Blanche  Bldg. 

DALLAS,  TEX . A.  T.  Powell  &  Co. 

,  2384-W 


The  president  of  the  corporation  is  P.  H.  Haltiwanger, 
while  the  general  management  of  the  business  is  in  the 
hands  of  A.  T.  Blatchford.  Deems  Haltiwanger  is  assistant 
manager  in  charge  of  the  construction  force  and  will  here¬ 
after  be  in  charge  of  the  operating  force. 

The  Richland  Shale  Products  plant  will  specialize  in  the 
highest  class  of  building  materials — brick,  hollow  tile — 
manufactured  from  shale.  The  plant  is  equipped  with  the 
most  modern  machinery,  having  nine  kilns  with  a  monthly 
capacity  of  200,000  hollow  building  tile.  When  the  plant 
is  in  full  operation,  it  will  employ  from  40  to  50  men. 

Is  Now  Manufacturing  Commons 

The  Herbert-Fischer  Brick  &  Cement  Co.,  of  Memphis,  Tenn., 
is  now  manufacturing  common  brick  at  its  plant  and  has  just 
finished  a  24-track  dryer  and  started  to  work  on  a  new  con¬ 
tinuous  kiln  system. 

Brick  Being  Made  at  Gause 

S.  R.  Cochran  has  opened  a  brick  kiln  at  Gause,  Tex., 
and  is  making  some  fine  brick,  it  is  reported.  Indications 
are  that  this  will  be  a  successful  enterprise. 

Farmers  Have  Plenty  of  Money  to  Buy 

W.  R.  Deppe  of  the  Smithfield  (Utah)  Brick  &  Tile  Co. 
writes:  “We  are  looking  for  a  good  building  season  next 
year  as  this  part  of  the  country  is  looking  in  good  shape 
for  bumper  crops,  with  good  prices,  hence  giving  farmers 
and  all  a  good  chance  to  get  money  to  improve.  The 
farmers  are  building  a  fine  class  of  houses  to  live  in,  using 
the  best  of  materials  all  around.” 

The  Smithfield  company  have  all  the  business  they  can 
handle  at  the  present  time  in  their  lines  of  brick  and  drain 
tile.  They  have  just  placed  a  larger  engine,  doubling  their 
power,  and  have  installed  an  automatic  brick  cutter  which 
is  doing  excellent  work.  They  hope  to  build  some  new 
down-draft  kilns  in  the  near  future. 

They  Believe  In  Advertising 

The  Drury  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Essex  Junction,  Vt.,  reports 
business  good,  sales  being  largely  for  public  and  industrial 
buildings.  The  early  part  of  the  season  they  installed  an 
electric  shovel  and  a  cable  conveyor,  and  added  a  heavy 
duty  motor  truck  to  their  equipment.  All  of  their  ma¬ 
chinery  is  electrically  driven.  A  few  minor  improvements 
will  be  made  during  the  fall  and  coming  spring.  The  com¬ 
pany  is  planning  to  develop  a  greater  demand  in  its  present 
market  and  is  now  advertising  in  the  local  papers,  as  well 
as  making  use  of  the  advertising  matter  of  the  Common 
Brick  Manufacturers  Association. 

The  company  was  reorganized  last  spring  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  officers:  President,  H.  D.  Drury;  vice-president, 
H.  K.  Drury;  secretary  and  treasurer,  M.  W.  Drury. 

Finley  Yard  Now  Operating 

H.  C.  Finley,  owner  of  the  Finley  Brick  Yard  at  Ther- 
mopolis,  Wyo.,  is  now  burning  his  first  kiln  of  150,000  brick, 
of  a  size  somewhat  larger  than  standard.  The  output  of 
this  yard  for  the  summer  will  be  about  3,500,000  hard  brick, 
which  can  be  used  for  outside  walls  or  chimney  work. 


Laramie  Plant  Put  In  Operation 

The  Laramie  (Wyo.)  Brick  Co.’s  plant  was  put  in  opera¬ 
tion  on  August  6  in  the  making  of  brick,  with  about  fifteen 
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men  employed  in  all  departments  on  the  work,  and  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  kept  running  during  the  remainder  of  the 
summer. 

&  £  & 

FINE  CERAMIC  MANUFACTURE 

( Continued  from  Page  415) 

is  doubtful,  it  was  much  more  than  covered  by  concessions 
in  the  January  agreement. 

We  therefore  insist  that  there  is  no  warrant  nor  excuse 
for  a  demand  for  a  wage  advance  at  this  period,  unless  it  is 
inspired  by  the  purely  selfish  idea  that  the  present  temporary 
and  unusual  market  will  stand  another  advance  in  crockery 
prices  which  may  be  passed  on  to  a  long  suffering  public,  the 
employer  and  employe  of  our  industry  thus  conspiring  to 
further  advance  the  living  cost  of  the  general  public. 

"The  demand  is  not  warranted  if  the  spirit  of  our  last  agree¬ 
ment  is  to  be  observed,  not  by  any  perceptible  advance  in 
family  expense,  nor  by  any  comparison  of  potters  wages  with 
those  of  workmen  of  equal  skill  in  other  industries  of  like 
magnitude  and  importance,  nor  by  any  unusual  degree  of  loyal 
behavior  upon  the  part  of  the  Brotherhood  members  or  locals 
as  a  whole.  The  unfortunate  record  of  local  and  outlaw  strikes, 
the  general  disregard  for  obligations  under  the  agreement  dur¬ 
ing  recent  months  in  some  sections  have  handicapped  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  potteries  and  depreciated  earnings  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  that  we  might  with  justice  take  the  stand  that  you  regard 
the  agreement  as  merely  a  scrap  of  paper  and  have  thereby 
forfeited  the  right  to  collective  bargaining. 

“Nevertheless,  in  keeping  with  our  attitude  maintained  in  all 
our  previous  dealings  of  yielding  and  yielding  again,  and  with 
the  hope  of  preserving  peace  in  the  industry,  we  offer  the  at¬ 
tached  scale  of  wages  to  become  effective  the  first  full  pay 
after  September  loth,  1920. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  scale  submitted  will  add  $1,500  000 
annually  to  the  pay  envelopes  of  the  general  ware  potteries. 

It  is  our  understanding  this  proposition  is  to  be  submitted 
to  a  referendum  vote  of  the  membership  of  the  Brotherhood 
and  we  desire  that  publicity  be  given  to  the  fact  that  this 
i-^utes  our  last(  word  until  such  a  time  as  we  are  satisfied 
that  labor  and  living  conditions  have  radically  changed  A 
condition  to  this  proposal  is  that  if  rejected  by  referendum 
it  is  thereby  automatically  withdrawn. 

It  is  also  a  condition  that  if  any  outlaw  strike  sanctioned 
by  any  local  of  the  Brotherhood  should  occur  before  the  result 
oi  the  referendum  is  announced,  that  act  will  cancel  this  propo- 
S1V°T as  applied  to  the  offending  branch  of  the  trade. 

The  strong  majority  sentiment  of  our  membership  is  that 
no  concession  should  be  made  at  this  time.  The  labor  commit¬ 
tee  is  going  beyond  the  sentiment  of  the  membership  in  as¬ 
suming  to  make  this  offer.  If  it  is  rejected  we  shall  stand  by 
the  unanimous  sentiment  of  the  membership  that  we  shall  fi<dit 
it  out  on  these  lines  if  it  takes  all  winter. 

&  £  £ 


Every  Small 
Clay  Plant 

should  use  a 

ONE  MAN  EXCAVATOR 


in  digging  clay.  A 
successful  and  depend¬ 
able  method  which  was 
especially  designed  for 
the  average  Brick  or 
Tile  Plant  that  has  not 


sufficient  capacity  to 
warrant  the  installation 
of  heavy  and  high 
priced  machinery. 

Light 

Economical 

Dependable 


Runs  on  Gasoline  or 
Kerosene  in  any  kind  of 
weather.  ALWAYS 
READY.  Will  cut  all 


Conditions  in  the  General  Ware  Pottery 
Industry  Hard  to  Face 

Manufacturing  conditions  in  the  general  ware  pottery  indus¬ 
try  of  the  United  States  are  far  from  satisfactory.  Especially 
is  this  true  with  reference  to  the  receipt  of  raw  materials. 
A  bile  it  is  admitted  that  some  materials  are  somewhat  “easier” 
than  a  few  months  ago,  the  reserve  stocks  are  practically  nil. 
1  he  car  situation  is  said  to  be  the  reason  for  the  scarcity  of 
materials,  altho  in  some  instances  embargoes  have  been  lifted 
by  the  carriers  within  the  last  fortnight,  which  will  permit  of 
greater  fieedom  in  the  shipping  of  clays  from  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee  points. 

Mold  shops  are  not  working  on  normal  schedules  on  account 
of  the  inability  to  sufficiently  advance  stocks  of  plaster.  In  fact, 
a  number  of  generalware  mold  shops  thruout  the  country  are 
working  on  a  hand  to  mouth  supply  of  plaster.  In  the  East 
Liverpool,  Ohio,  district  the  supply  of  plaster  is  exceedingly 
short,  some  of  the  manufacturers  being  satisfied  to  secure 
enough  to  operate  the  department  for  a  few  days  instead  of 
being  able  to  receive  carlot  shipments. 

When  it  comes  to  the  fuel  situation,  some  pottery  manufac- 


costs  to  a  minimum, 

SAVING  ENOUGH  IN 
LABOR  TO  PAY  FOR 
ITSELF  IN  A  SHORT 
TIME. 


Are  you  looking  for 
just  such  a  low  priced, 
dependable  digger?  If 
you  are,  let  us  tell  you 
why  this  compact  ma¬ 
chine  is  large  enough 
for  your  needs. 


BAY  CITY  DREDGE  WORKS 


Bay  City,  Mich. 

Write  Today 
No  Obligation  W hatever 
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BOOST 

Your  Output 


with  a 


BUCYRUS 


BUCYRUS  EXCAVATING 
MACHINERY  IS  BUILT 
UPON  FORTY  YEARS 
OF  EXPERIENCE 


LET  OUR  REPRESENTATIVE  CONSULT  WITH  YOU 

All  sizes  of  revolving-  and  standard  railroad  type 
shovels  and  dragline  excavators. 

Send  for  Bulletin  CB 

BUCYRUS  COMPANY 

SOUTH  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

New  York,  Birmingham,  Denver, 

Cleveland,  Minneapolis,  Portland.  Ore. 

San  Francisco,  Salt  Lake  City, 

London,  England 
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turers  are  paying  any  old  price  to  obtain  coal.  The  gas  situa¬ 
tion  is  anything  but  favorable,  so  far  as  the  eastern  Ohio  ter¬ 
ritory  is  concerned.  The  Carrollton  (Ohio)  Pottery  Co.  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  been  compelled  to  pay  $12  per  ton,  mine  ship¬ 
ping  point,  for  coal,  plus  a  freight  rate  of  nearly  $2  per  ton. 
There  was  a  time  when  this  firm  bought  coal  at  less  than  $3 
per  ton,  delivered,  Carrollton. 

The  Manufacturers’  Light  &  Heat  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
which  concern  distributes  gas  for  industrial  purposes  in  the 
eastern  Ohio  territory,  holds  no  hope  for  “industrial  fuel”  for 
the  coming  winter  season.  In  fact,  there  have  been  times  dur¬ 
ing  the  present  summer  when  manufacturers  have  been  told  to 
“not  to  light  additional  kilns,”  on  account  of  a  shortage  of  gas. 
Pottery  manufacturers  immediately  inquired,  “if  there  is  a 
shortage  of  gas  in  the  summer,  what  can  we  expect  in  the 
winter?” 

Practically  every  generalware  pottery  manufacturer  in  the 
Western  Pennsylvania,  Eastern  Ohio  and  West  Virginia  or 
tri-state  pottery  district  who  has  been  using  gas  for  kiln  pur¬ 
poses  is  now  arranging  to  convert  these  kilns  into  coal-burning 
kilns.  Some  manufacturers  have  started  erecting  coal  con¬ 
veyor  equipment  in  their  plants,  this  with  a  view  of  saving  as 
much  labor  in  the  handling  of  coal  and  cinders  after  the  kilns 
have  been  fired. 

The  E.  M.  Knowles  China  Co.,  at  Newell,  W.  Va.,  was  the 
first  pottery  plant  to  take  up  this  task,  and  was  followed  in 
early  order  by  the  Newell,  W.  Va.,  plants  of  the  Homer  Laugh- 
lin  China  Co. 

The  proposition  to  tow  coal  into  the  East  Liverpool  market 
on  the  Ohio  River  from  the  upper  Monogahela  Valley  has  not 
been  worked  out  on  a  final  basis.  Manufacturers  and  mine 
operators  have  been  holding  many  conferences  within  the  last 
few  weeks  with  this  end  in  view,  and  some  definite  arrange¬ 
ment  is  expected  to  be  announced  soon. 

The  Harker  Pottery  Co.,  of  East  Liverpool,  Ohio  has  opened 
a  small  mine  of  its  own  in  Columbiana  County,  Ohio,  but  the 
coal  is  of  low  grade  and  not  suitable  for  kiln  purposes,  altho 
it  is  good  enough  for  boiler  use. 

Most  all  pottery  manufacturers  have  given  the  committee  of 
manufacturers  who  have  the  river  coal  subject  in  hand,  data  on 
their  coal  storage  capacity  and  weekly  requirements.  The  ton¬ 
nage  is  exceedingly  heavy. 

So  far  as  production  is  concerned  in  generalware  plants,  this 
depends  entirely  upon  the  raw  material  supply  more  than  it 
refers  to  the  labor  situation.  Ample  labor  seems  to  be  avail¬ 
able,  but  here  and  there  manufacturers  have  reported  that 
some  employes  will  not  work  more  than  three  days  a  week. 
One  particular  instance  is  cited  where  a  firm  is  short  1,500 
saggers.  The  sagger  maker  at  this  pottery  will  not  work  more 
than  three  days  a  week,  and  in  that  time  his  production  is  below 
the  average.  There  is  a  scarcity  of  sagger  makers,  and  now 
many  manufacturers  are  contemplating  installing  sagger  ma¬ 
chines.  Those  now  at  work  in  the  East  Liverpool  district  are 
giving  excellent  satisfaction  and  are  producing  volume. 

Demand  for  generalware,  both  plain  and  decorated  is  as 
strong  now  as  it  was  during  the  peak  of  the  buying  season 
last  January.  Back  order  files  are  filled.  Mail  business  is  in 
heavy  receipt.  Department  store  buyers  and  buyers  for  job¬ 
bing  houses  are  visiting  the  market  in  rather  liberal  numbers, 
not  so  much  to  anticipate  future  requirements,  but  to  look 
up  unfilled  specifications.  There  has  been  no  decline  in  the 
demand  for  dinnerware  this  year.  The  reverse  is  the  truth  of 
the  present  situation.  As  the  season  advances  the  demand  be¬ 
comes  stronger,  for  it  is  now  that  some  buyers  are  seeking 
fall  and  holiday  stocks. 

Buyers  who  have  not  already  anticipated  fall  and  holiday 
stocks  do  not  stand  as  good  show  to  secure  shipments  now  as 
those  who  anticipated  these  lines  six  months  ago. 
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Hotel  ware  is  in  as  strong  demand  as  semi-porcelain  dinner- 
ware.  Vitreous  hotel  china  manufacturers  are  sold  up  for 
some  months  to  come. 

The  market  is  firm,  and  if  anything  presents  a  rising  tend¬ 
ency.  The  bulk  of  pottery  products  today  are  sold  on  a  basis 
of  “prices  prevailing  at  time  of  shipment.”  Many  buyers  have 
been  known  to  order  dinnerware  and  never  question  price,  the 
usual  injunction  of  the  buyers  being  “ship  soon  as  you  can.” 

£  £  £ 

Pottery  Production  Two-Thirds  of  Normal 

Upon  the  acceptance  of  the  wage  increase  offer  of  the 
United  States  Potters’  Association  by  pottery  workers,  will 
depend  the  amount  of  production  of  pottery  during  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  this  year.  This  is  the  statement  issued  by  leading  pot¬ 
tery  producers  in  the  East  Liverpool  (Ohio)  district.  The 
proposal,  which  offers  from  5  per  cent,  to  10  per  cent,  in¬ 
crease  in  wages,  will  affect  8,000  pottery  workers,  5,000  of 
whom  are  employed  in  the  East  Liverpool  territory.  The 
workers  have  demanded  a  25  per  cent,  increase.  A  vote  on  the 
offer  will  be  taken  by  the  members  of  the  National  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Operative  Potters  before  September  15.  The  increase 
offered  by  the  manufacturers  will  amount  to  $1,500,000  yearly. 

Meanwhile  pottery  production  in  the  big  Ohio  district  is 
about  two-thirds  of  normal,  about  3'25  kilns  out  of  an  approxi¬ 
mate  total  of  500  operating  at  this  time.  This  below  normal 
production  is  due  to  rail  congestion  and  fuel  shortage.  Most 
plants  have  been  using  natural  gas.  Many  are  now  contemplat¬ 
ing  installing  oil  and  coal  burning  devices.  Pottery  operators 
are  extending  themselves  to  make  deliveries  of  finished  product, 
however.  Recently  ninety  cars  were  chartered  to  take  pottery 
to  points  in  New  York  and  the  New  England  states  and  to 
Chicago.  Little  success  has  been  had  in  stimulating  the  arrival 
at  pottery  plants  of  the  raw  material. 

£  £  £ 

Completing  Plans  for  Proposed  New  Plant 

The  Mutual  Potteries  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  recently  organ¬ 
ized  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000  to  manufacture  general  ware, 
is  completing  plans  for  the  erection  of  its  proposed  new  local 
plant,  to  be  located  on  Clinton  Avenue.  The  factory  will  be 
of  large  size,  one  and  five-story,  and  is  estimated  to  cost  in 
excess  of  $500,000,  including  equipment.  A  power  plant  will 
also  be  constructed  for  general  works  service.  Construction 
work  and  details  of  this  character  will  be  handled  by  Stone  & 
Webster,  Inc.,  120  Broadway,  New  York.  It  is  expected  to 
call  for  erection  bids  in  September.  This  company  is  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  the  Trenton  Potteries  Co.,  North  Clinton  and  Ott 
Streets;  John  A.  Campbell  is  head  of  both  organizations. 

£  £  £ 

Improvements  Now  Completed 

All  of  the  projected  improvements  and  additions  to  the 
plant  of  the  Brunt  Tile  &  Porcelain  Co.,  which  is  located  in 
Chaseland,  a  suburb  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  have  been  completed 
and  the  capacity  of  the  concern  has  been  increased  about 
33J/3  per  cent.  The  improvements  consisted  of  a  shipping 
and  warehouse,  new  office  building  and  also  a  garage  for  the 
employes.  The  company  reports  a  good  demand  for  elec¬ 
trical  porcelain  and  the  plant  is  being  operated  with  a  full 
force. 

£  <5*  £ 

The  Trenton  Potteries  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  has  completed 
plans  for  the  erection  of  a  garage,  adjoining  the  company’s 
works  on  North  Clinton  Street.  It  will  be  used  for  company 

cars. 


How  Do  You  Move  Your  Cars? 


Do  you  know  what  it  is  costing  you  to 
move  your  materials  by  your  present 
methods  ? 


— Figure  it  carefully 

Do  you  know  what  savings  can  be 
made  by  a  correctty  applied  system  of 
electrical  haulage  ? 

— We  will  show  you 

Do  you  know  the  safety,  speed,  econ¬ 
omy  and  high  capacity  of  a  good  elec¬ 
tric  haulage  system? 

— We  can  tell  you 

Wouldn’t  you  like  a  thorough  analysis 
of  your  conditions,  to  see  how  they  may 
be  improved? 

— We  will  make  it 

Wouldn’t  you  like  expert  engineering 
advice  as  to  selection  of  just  the  right 
equipment  ? 

— Yours  without  obligation 

Do  you  know  that  there  is  available  to 
you  from  our  varied  line  an  exactly 
suitable  system? 

— Let  us  prove  it 

Do  you  know  how  our  Service  follows 
our  every  installation,  to  assure  you 
perfect  satisfaction? 

— It* 8  an  important  point 

Wouldn’t  you  like  to  see  something  of 
our  complete  line  as  shown  in  our  In¬ 
dustrial  Bulletin? 

— Ask  for  Book  No.  201  -B 

Goodman  Manufacturing  Co. 

48th  to  49th  Streets,  on  Halsted 
Chicago,  Illinois 

(35) 
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If... 

you  are  working  for  ca¬ 
pacity  production — 

If... 

you  have  regard  for  quality 
of  ware — 

then... 

you  are  dependent  upon  ef¬ 
fective  power  transmission. 

Stanley:  cS.Belting 

transmits  the  maximum  amount 
of  horsepower  at  reduced  tension 
and  with  less  slippage. 

Uniformity,  strength  and  flexi¬ 
bility  are  its  inseparable  features. 
There  are  no  laps  or  plies  to 
come  apart. 


Stanley  Belting  Corporation 

34  S.  Clinton  St.,  Chicago 


Will  Enlarge  Van  Briggle  Pottery 

Plans  to  enlarge  the  Van  Briggle  pottery  plant,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.,  to  about  twenty  times  its  present  size,  and 
to  install  machinery  that  will  enable  the  plant  to  produce 
about  $1,000,000  worth  of  pottery  a  year,  have  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  I.  F.  Lewis,  president  of  the  concern.  Addi¬ 
tional  space  now  owned  by  the  pottery  company  will  be 
utilized  for  the  needed  buildings  and  the  machinery  has 
been  ordered.  F.  L.  Morgan,  of  New  York,  a  well  known 
importer,  is  arranging  for  the  marketing  of  the  entire 
product  of  the  plant. 

£  it  £ 

Samuel  Drugan  Passes  On 

Following  an  illness  of  almost  a  year,  Samuel  Drugan, 
vice-president  of  the  Cochran,  Drugan  Co.,  of  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  died  at  his  home  on  August  12th.  Mr.  Drugan  was 
well  known  in  pottery  circles  thruout  the  East. 

£  £  dt 

$50,000  Fire  Loss  at  Spark  Plug  Plant 

hire,  August  23,  destroyed  a  portion  of  the  spark  plug  manu¬ 
facturing  plant  of  the  Benford  Mfg.  Co.,  Pearl  Street,  Mount 
Vernon,  N.  with  loss  estimated  at  about  $50,000. 

£  f*  & 

Albert  W.  Wales,  of  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  who  has  been 
operating  a  four  kiln  pottery  at  Chittenango,  N.  Y.,  is  the  first 
to  successfully  cast  a  red  clay  body.  Heretofore  the  general 
rule  has  been  that  a  red  clay  body  had  to  be  worked  on  a  jigger 
or  pressed.  Mr.  Wales  developed  a  body  that  could  be  cast  in 
the  same  manner  as  a  white  body  and  as  a  result  there  has  been 
a  decided  increase  in  the  output  of  teapots  at  the  Chittenango 
plant.  The  pottery  is  being  operated  under  the  name  of  the 
Madison  County  Pottery  Co.,  and  is  featuring  a  limited  line 
of  brown  and  yellow  ware. 

£  £  £ 

Electric  porcelain  plants  in  the  eastern  Ohio  district  are 
working  full  time,  and  considerable  business  is  being  received 
for  future  delivery.  Some  of  these  plants  which  have  had 
trouble  in  obtaining  coal  or  gas  for  kiln  fuel  are  now  experi¬ 
menting  with  oil  burners.  One  electric  porcelain  kiln  fired  in 
the  East  Liverpool  district  a  few  days  ago  consumed  but  l^OO 
gallons  of  oil,  this  being  a  decrease  of  nearly  400  gallons  from 
the  volume  consumed  when  the  first  kiln  was  fired  with  this 
fuel. 

£  £  £ 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  members  of  the  National  Brotherhood  of 
Operative  Potters  held  a  meeting  on  August  24,  taking  a  sealed 
vote  on  the  question  of  supporting  the  resolution  requiring 
a  referendum  vote  by  the  operatives  on  concessions  granted 
by  the  operators,  unless  the  demands  of  the  men  are  met  in 
full.  The  manufacturers  have  declined  to  go  into  conference 
with  the  men  unless  the  conferees  representing  them  are  au¬ 
thorized  to  act  for  the  operatives.  The  vote  has  been  for¬ 
warded  to  headquarters  at  East  Liverpool. 

£  £  £ 

B.  N.  Hardesty,  formerly  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  factory  superintendent  of  the  Chelsea  China  Co.,  at 
New  Cumberland,  W.  Va.  This  firm  is  the  first  in  the  upper 
Ohio  Valley  to  use  tunnel  kilns  for  firing  vitrified  hotel  china 
and  vitrified  china  dinnerware. 

£  £  £ 

The  Van  Pottery  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  has  filed  plans  for  the 
erection  of  a  one-story  addition  to  its  plant  on  Parker  Ave¬ 
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Standards  of  Practice  for  Business  Publications 


The  publisher  of  a  business  paper  should  dedicate  his  best  efforts 
to  the  cause  of  Business  and  Social  Service,  and  to  this  end  should 
pledge  himself:  1.  To  consider,  first,  the  interests  of  the  subscriber. 
2.  To  subscribe  to  and  work  for  truth  and  honesty  in  all  depart¬ 
ments. .  3.  To  eliminate,  in  so  far  as  possible,  his  personal  opinions 
from  his  news  columns,  but  to  be  a  leader  of  thought  in  his  editorial 
columns,  and  to  make  his  criticisms  constructive.  4.  To  refuse  to 
publish  “puffs,"  free  reading  notices  or  paid  “write-ups;”  to  keep 
his  reading  columns  independent  of  advertising  considerations,  and 
to  measure  all  news  by  this  standard:  “Is  it  real  news?”  5.  To 


decline  any  advertisement  which  has  a  tendency  to  mislead  or 
which  does  not  conform  to  business  integrity.  6.  To  solicit  sub¬ 
scriptions  and  advertising  solely  upon  the  merits  of  the  publication. 

7.  To  supply  advertisers  with  full  information  regarding  character  \ 
and  extent  of  circulation,  including  detailed  circulation  statements 
subject  to  proper  and  authentic  verification.  8.  To  co-operate  with 
ali  organizations  and  individuals  engaged  in  creative  advertising 
work.  9.  To  avoid  unfair  competition.  10.  To  determine  what  is 
the  highest  and  largest  function  of  the  field  which  he  serves^  and 
then  to  strive  in  every  legitimate  way  to  promote  that  function. 


iiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiuiiiiiinii,,,  ilium  in  i, nut,  iHiHimiMMiiuiiiuiiitiiiiiiiitiHiiiimHiHiimiimttiiiitimiMmiiiiiimniMniiinmmmiiHHiimnMHiiHiiniimmmiii 
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iiiimiiimii  min  in  iiiinmiiiiiiitiiimiiimi 


The  EDITOR  S  CORNER 


Let’s  Not  Be  Pushed  Off  the  Map 

rilillllllllllllHIlllilllllillllllllluiliilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllltlllillllliUllllllllllllllllltlllllllllllllllllMllillllllllllllllllinilUIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIUIItllUIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMlIlln 

ELSEWHERE  in  this  issue  is  reprinted  an  ar¬ 
ticle,  together  with  a  graph  that  appeared 
in  a  contemporary  journal,  “Rock  Prod¬ 
ucts.’’  This  item  which  was  entitled  “What 
Concrete  Has  Done  to  the  Clay  Brick  Industry, 
is  particularly  interesting  at  this  time,  since  its 
publication  followed  so  closely  the  editorial  in 
the  September  7  issue  of  Brick  and  Clay  Record 
which  had  for  its  theme  “Stand  Back  of  Your 
Association.’’ 

A  quotation  from  the  above  mentioned  ar¬ 
ticle  states:  “The  explanation  of  this  decline 
(of  the  clay  brick  industry)  is  of  course,  found 
in  the  tremendously  expanding  use  of  concrete 
and  now  since  concrete  brick  are  an  assured 
success — both  for  common  brick  and  face  brick 
purposes,  the  future  outlook  for  the  clay  brick 
industry  is  none  too  promising.” 

What  is  the  import  of  the  above  statement? 
Does  it  mean  that  a  better  and  more  beautiful 
brick  than  burned  clay  ware  has  been  developed 
that  is  pushing  clay  brick  into  the  background? 
We  are  ready  to  “go  to  the  mat’’  any  day  to  back 
up  our  claim  that  burned  clay  ware  is  more 
durable  and  more  beautiful  than  any  other 
building  material;  that  clay  tile  and  pipe  excel 
as  drainage  material;  that  properly  built  brick 
roads  are  unequaled  in  any  respect;  that  tile  for 
interior  decoration  and  terra  cotta  continue  to 
lead  all  other  material. 

But — and  here  we  stop  up  short — the  gen¬ 
eral  public  is  influenced  by  advertising  and 
propaganda  and  we  must  congratulate  all  the 
competitive  material  interests  on  their  exten¬ 
sive  and  practical  activities  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  until 
this  year,  almost  nothing  done  to  keep  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  keyed-up  to  the  fact  that  clay  prod¬ 
ucts  lead  all  other  materials  as  the  most  economi¬ 
cal,  substantial,  fire  resistive,  beautiful  and  com¬ 
fort-giving  building  material. 

We  must  confess  that  the  annual  total  output 
of  clay  products  is  disappointing.  We  again  re¬ 
fer  our  readers  to  the  article  beginning  on  page 
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392  of  the  September  7  issue  of  Brick  and  Clay 
Record.  Burned  clay  interests  have  reason  to 
be  alarmed  at  the  headway  being  made  by  other 
materials  at  the  expense  of  clay  products.  The 
various  clay  associations  are  endeavoring  to  put 
burned  clay  ware  back  where  it  belongs.  It  is 
paramount  that  their  activities  be  supported  by 
every  single  manufacturer  whether  his  output 
be  large  or  small.  Again  we  say,  “Stand  back 
of  your  association !” 

st  st  it 

The  Loan  Situation  Is  the  Reason 

ETTING  down  to  the  rock  bottom  reason, 
the  present  stagnation  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  field  is  not  so  much  due  to  high  ma¬ 
terial  prices,  the  uncertainty  of  getting  building 
materials,  transporatation  difficulties,  or  to  un¬ 
settled  labor  conditions,  as  it  is  to  another  cause. 
It  is  true  that  many  people  attribute  the  slump  in 
construction  activity  to  these  causes,  but  a  still 
larger  number  of  persons  ascribe  another  reason. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  latter  citizens  have 
reason  to  know,  for  they  themselves  have  had 
recent  personal  experiences  that  have  stumped 

them. 

This  is  illustrated  by  a  case  which  happened 
in  Chicago  within  the  past  fortnight  and  shows 
a  condition  which  is  undoubtedly  similar  to  that 
existing  in  most  other  cities.  A  business  man 
who  owned  a  lot  free  of  incumbrance,  in  a  very 
desirable  location  in  the  northwest  section  of  the 
city,  decided  after  due  consideration  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  and  labor  conditions,  that  he  would  build 
immediately,  a  small  residence.  Upon  investi¬ 
gation  he  learned  that  he  could  build  his  home 
at  a  cost  of  about  $8,300  for  labor  and  materials. 
Taking  his  plans  and  estimate  in  hand,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  visit  various  banks  in  an  attempt  to 
get  a  loan  of  $4,000.  Fully  two  dozen  and  more 
banks,  building  and  loan  associations,  and  mort¬ 
gage  companies  were  applied  to,  but  in  every 
case  he  was  refused.  In  an  effort  to  discourage 
him  from  building,  and  as  an  excuse  for  refus¬ 
ing  him  a  loan,  he  was  told  all  kinds  of  stories 
about  the  risk  he  was  taking  in  building  under 
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present  conditions  because  of  the  high  cost  of 
labor  and  materials. 

Even  some  of  his  friends  who  were  in  charge 
of  loan  departments  of  banks  and  mortgage 
companies,  were  unable  to  do  anything  for  him. 
In  one  instance,  he  was  told  that  the  mortgage 
company  had  on  hand  three  thousand  applica¬ 
tions  for  building  loans  but  were  unable  to  issue 
a  single  mortgage.  This  same  concern  had  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  mortgage 
paper  in  its  vaults  that  it  could  not  dispose  of. 

In  another  case  a  friend  connected  with  a 
building  and  loan  association  told  him  that  if  he 
would  secure  investors  who  would  buy  building 
mortgages  from  this  concern,  a  loan  equivalent 
to  the  amount  of  mortgage  paper  purchased  by 
the  investor  would  be  granted.  However,  no 
purchaser  could  be  found  who  was  satisfied 
with  the  security  nor  with  the  rate  of  interest 
of  a  building  mortgage.  As  a  result,  this  busi¬ 
ness  man  has  been  compelled  to  give  up  his 
idea  of  building  a  home  at  the  present  time. 

The  above  story  gives  the  real  key  to  the  situ¬ 
ation  in  the  present  building  slump.  Pointedly, 
it  is  due  to  the  inability  to  secure  building  loans. 
Banks  and  building  and  loan  associations  have 
clamped  down  tight  on  building  mortgages.  This 
situation,  in  turn,  is  due  to  the  action  taken  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  which  has  deter¬ 
mined  to  deflate  prices  of  all  kinds  and  to  compel 
banks  to  call  loans  and  to  lessen  credit  facilities. 
The  F ederal  Reserve  Board  has  discouraged  all 
building  operations  with  the  result  that  banks, 
building  and  loan  associations  and  mortgage 
companies  have  been  unable  to  lend  money  on 
the  construction  of  dwellings. 

Then,  too,  investors  are  inclined  to  be  less 
liberal  than  heretofore,  and  a  great  deal  of 
money  which  formerly  was  placed  on  first  mort¬ 
gage  is  now  being  diverted  to  other  investment 
channels  where  the  returns  are  greater.  For 
this,  the  remedy  lies  in  making  building  loans 
more  attractive  and  this  is  now  being  advocated 
in  numerous  centers.  Various  plans  have  been 
presented,  some  of  which  would  exempt  mort¬ 
gages  from  Federal  and  State  income  taxes  and 
restrict  non-essential  building.  Others  would 
give  state  and  municipal  aid  in  constructing 
homes.  Another  plan  calls  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  national  or  state  revolving  fund  of 
$20,000,000  to  be  used  to  mortgage,  up  to  one 


hundred  per  cent,  houses  constructed  by  the 
thrifty  who  own  land;  including  a  law  fixing 
the  net  income  from  rentals  at  ten  per  cent,  of 
the  reconstruction  value  of  the  property,  thus 
standardizing  rents. 

While  it  is  well  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  much 
needed  transportation  relief,  and  to  proclaim  the 
stability  of  the  building  material  market,  it  is  ap¬ 
parent  that  concerted  action  should  be  taken  to 
secure  relief  in  the  loan  situation  which  is  the 
fundamental  cause  for  the  present  building  stag¬ 
nation.  Amends  should  be  made  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  that  will  relieve  somewhat  the 
money  situation  with  regard  to  building  loans 
and  the  Federal  Government  should  enact  laws 
that  would  make  easier  the  obtaining  of  build¬ 
ing  loans  for  home  builders. 

£  £  it 

Urge  Rat-Proof  Construction 

ATS ! — the  nasty,  dirty  propagators  of  dis¬ 
ease  are  the  cause  of  tremendous  destruc¬ 
tion  and  misery.  They  eat  and  destroy 
enough  food  in  the  United  States  to  maintain 
an  army  of  one  million  soldiers.  On  the  farms 
they  destroy  corn  and  grain  both  in  the  fields 
and  in  the  bins,  unless  the  bins  are  constructed 
of  materials  such  as  clay  products,  which  will 
keep  the  rats  out. 

The  spread  of  bubonic  plague  which  was  re¬ 
cently  in  evidence,  was  due  to  rats.  They  are 
the  distributors  of  many  diseases  which  fre¬ 
quently  become  epidemics.  It  is  obvious  that 
every  effort  should  be  bent  to  rout  the  loath¬ 
some  rat. 

Trapping,  poisoning  and  other  methods  of  ex¬ 
termination  help  to  clean  them  out,  and  in  a  rat- 
ridding  campaign  conducted  in  Illinois,  it  is  re¬ 
ported  that  one  farmer  killed  nearly  3,500  rats 
on  his  farm  in  one  month.  But  as  rats  come  in 
from  the  neighboring  farms  there  is  always  the 
need  of  trapping  and  poisoning  them  until  the 
whole  community  becomes  rat-proof. 

However,  the  loss  of  food  in  farm  buildings 
and  the  contracting  of  disease  in  homes,  can  be 
obviated  by  constructing  rat-proof  buildings. 
The  general  public  should  be  urged  to  build  rat- 
proof  buildings.  Structures  built  of  clay  prod¬ 
ucts  are  rat-proof.  Clay  manufacturers  should 
lose  no  opportunity  to  let  their  market  know 
that  this  is  so. 


FREIGHT  COMMITTEE  WILL 
SPEED  UP  DELIVERIES 

Suggestion  of  Chairman  W  illard  of  Railway  Executives  C  ouncil  Leads 
to  Immediate  Action  on  the  Part  of  Men  Prominent  in  the  Construction 
Industry  in  Many  Cities  Thruout  the  Country — C ommittees  Will  Seek  to 
Meet  Emergency  Needs  of  Housing  and  Other  Essential  C onstruction 


THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  STEP  to  date  since  the  nation¬ 
wide  freight  congestion  began  to  paralyze  distribution  of 
construction  materials,  is  the  action  just  taken  in  New  York 
City  in  the  formation  of  a  Traffic  Committee  composed  of  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  construction  industry  who  will  act  directly  with  the 
Association  of  Railway  Executives  in  facilitating  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  construction  materials. 

What  New  York  has  done  has  prompted  similar  action  in 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Kansas  City  and 
other  cities. 

COMMITTEE  WILL  SPEED  UP  TRANSPORTATION 

The  particulars  of  the  action  taken  at  New  York  are  thus 
detailed  in  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  Special  Committee  on  Re¬ 
construction  and  Production  of  the  United  States  Senate,  of 
which  Hon.  William  M.  Calder  of  New  York  is  chairman. 
The  announcement  reads  as  follows : 

“At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Daniel  H.  Willard,  chairman  of 
the  Advisory  Council  of  the  Association  of  Railway  Executives, 
made  to  Hon.  William  M.  Calder,  chairman  of  the  Special 
Senate  Committee  on  Reconstruction  and  Production,  during  his 
testimony,  a  Committee  of  Representatives  of  the  Construc¬ 
tion  Industry  in  Greater  New  York  has  been  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  acting  directly  with  the  Association  of  Railway 
Executives  in  securing  the  prompt  movement  of  construction 
material  essential  to  the  public  interest. 

“It  is  believed  the  work  of  this  committee  will  go  far  toward 
relieving  the  acute  housing  shortage  in  Greater  New  York. 
The  committee  consists  of : 

“Dr.  J.  T.  Duryea,  President  Pierce,  Butler  &  Pierce  Manu¬ 
facturing  Corporation,  chairman;  J.  H.  Burton,  president  J.  H. 
Burton  Lumber  Co.;  James  C.  Ewing,  president  Goodwin- 
Gallagher  Sand  &  Gravel  Co.;  J.  Shelock  Davis,  president 
Cross,  Austin  &  Ireland  Lumber  Co. ;  F.  L.  Cranford,  con¬ 
tractor,  C.  J.  Curtin,  president  of  the  Farnam  Cheshire  Lime 
Co. ;  T.  N.  Gilmore,  vice-president  of  the  Dwight  P.  Robinson 
Co.;  Calvin  Tomkins,  president  of  the  Tomkins-Cove  Stone 
Co.;  C.  A.  Crane,  secretary  of  the  Contractors’  Association; 
Ronald  Taylor,  president  of  the  Ronald  Taylor  Co. 

“Its  headquarters  will  be  at  Room  1605,  29  West  39th  Street. 
Telephone  number,  Vanderbilt  4600. 

“The  committee  is  prepared  to  receive  applications  for  as¬ 
sistance  in  expediting  the  movement  of  construction  materials 
from  point  of  origin  to  destination,  in  cases  where  the  ordinary 
routine  methods  have  failed,  and  where  the  public  interest  is 
at  stake. 

“The  committee  especially  requests  that  application  be  made 
to  it  only  after  the  usual  methods  have  failed  to  produce  de¬ 
sired  results.  The  suggestion  of  the  organization  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  by  Mr.  Willard  indicates  the  determination  on  the  part 
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of  the  carriers  to  use  the  present  facilities  of  the  railroads  as 
far  as  possible  to  relieve  cases  where  the  emergency  is  greatest. 
The  Committee  requests  the  cooperation  of  associations  and 
trade  journals  connected  with  the  construction  industry. 

St  St  £ 

Common  Brick  Is  Common  Sense 

Under  the  caption,  “Common  Brick  is  Common  Sense, 
the  associated  brick  manufacturers  of  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
conducting  a  local  advertising  and  promotion  campaign, 
as  previously  mentioned  in  Brick  and  Clay  Record,  set  forth 
some  mighty  good  terse  arguments  in  favor  of  brick  con¬ 
struction.  The  recommendations  are  applicable  to  a  wide 
range  of  utility  in  the  advancement  of  brick  and  brick  con¬ 
struction.  Here’s  the  way  they  are  set  forth. 

Use  common  sense  and  build  with  common  brick.  It 
never  shrinks  or  swells,  it  won  t  burn,  and  even  the  worm 
will  turn  before  trying  to  bore  into  it.  Hot  or  cold,  wet  or 
dry,  it’s  all  the  same  to  brick.  Fire  suits  it  perfectly,  for 
it  was  bred  and  born  in  a  furnace.  It  makes  a  warm  house 
in  winter  and  a  cool  one  in  summer.  It  requires  few  repairs 
and  no  paint,  saves  both  coal  and  ice,  and  the  insurance 
man  pesters  you  to  let  you  give  him  a  perpetual  policy  at 
the  lowest  rate.  If  you  are  lucky  enough  to  own  an  old 
brick  house,  you  can  borrow  more  money  on  it  now  than 
when  it  was  new. 

Do  you  want  any  more  arguments  for  common  brick?  If 
so,  what  you  need  is  common  sense. 

St  St  $ 

New  Oklahoma  Association  Secretary 

The  Oklahoma  Clay  Products  Association  has  appointed  H. 
C.  McCord,  former  secretary  of  the  Oklahoma  Traffic  Asso¬ 
ciation,  as  its  secretary.  The  offices,  formerly  located  at  Mus¬ 
kogee,  Okla.,  have  been  moved  to  137*4  W.  Main  Street,  Okla¬ 
homa  City. 

St  St  £ 

The  weekly  report  on  the  production  of  bituminous  coal, 
anthracite,  and  beehive  coke,  compiled  by  the  Geological  Sur¬ 
vey,  September  4,  states  that  despite  strike  conditions  which 
during  the  first  half  of  the  week  tied  up  most  of  the  Indiana 
mines,  bituminous  coal  production  for  the  week  ended  August 
28  showed  an  increase  of  326,000  tons,  or  three  per  cent,  over 
the  preceding  week.  The  total  production  was  placed  at  11,- 
374,000  tons. 

St  St  St 

It  is  reported  that  only  800  of  the  17,000  brickworks  in 
Germany  are  working  owing  to  the  shortage  of  coal. 


A.  V.  BLEININGER  to  MANAGE  POTTERY 


The  H  omer-Laughlin  China 
Co.  is  one  of  the  largest  potteries 
in  America  that  manufactures 
di-nner  ware. 

It  is  reported  that  Mr.  Blein- 
inger  will  assume  the  position  va¬ 
cated  by  Mr.  Poole  on  October  I, 
and  that  Mr.  Poole  will  continue 
in  his  clay  brokerage  business.  It 
is  expected  that  Mr.  Bleininger 
will  occupy  the  residence  now 
being  remodeled  in  Newell,  W. 
Va.,  which  was  formerly  the  club 
house  of  the  Kenilworth  Country 
Club. 

Nearly  everybody  in  the  clay 
products  industry  knows  Mr. 
Bleininger  personally  or  by  his 
reputation.  His  withdrawal  from 
public  life  to  take  up  private 
work  is  a  loss  to  the  ceramic 
industry.  Brick  and  Clay  Record 
u-nites  with  the  thousands  of  Mr. 


Telegraphic  information  re¬ 
ceived  as  our  last  form  was  ready 
for  closing  advised  of  an  impor¬ 
tant  change  in  position  to  be 
taken  by  A.  V.  Bleininger.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  announcement  re¬ 
ceived,  Mr.  Bleininger  will  as¬ 
sume  the  position  left  vacant  by 
the  resignation  of  Joshua  Poole, 
who  was  formerly  factory  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Homer-Laughlin 
China  Co.,  of  E.  Liverpool,  Ohio. 

This  announcement  will  come 
as  a  huge  surprise  to  the  clay  in¬ 
dustry,  which  owes  a  great  deal 
to  this  worthy  and  well-loved  ce¬ 
ramist,  whose  knowledge  of 
ceramics  has  been  an  important 
factor  in  the  success  of  many  an 
establishment. 

Mr.  Bleininger  has  been  at  the 
head  of  the  Division  of  Ceramics 
of  the  U-nited  States  Bureau  of 
Standards  for  a  great  many  years 
and  has  been  a  leading  factor  in 
the  progress  of  the  industry. 

. . . 


A.  V.  Bleininger,  Who  Has  Been  a 
Prime  Mover  in  the  Scientific  Progress 
of  Ceramics  in  This  Country. 
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Bleininger’s  friends  in  wishing 
him  good  fortune  in  his  new  en¬ 
deavors. 


DESIGNS  *  NEW  BRICK  that  INTERLOCKS 


gRISBIN  BRICK  is  the  name  of  a  comparatively  new 
type  of  brick  invented  by  C.  H.  Brisbin,  of  Napa,  Calif., 
and  patented  by  him  in  April,  1919.  These  brick,  which  are 
claimed  to  be  the  only  interlocking,  self-bonding  brick,  arc 
interesting  because  of  their  peculiar  “camel  back”  design. 
They  are  exactly  like  an  ordinary  building  brick  except  that 
on  one  side  they  have  two  annular  bosses  while  the  opposite 
.>ide  has  two  annular  depressions  which  are  concentrically 
located  opposite  the  bosses.  When  the  brick  are  laid  in 
the  wall  the  bosses  register  with  the  concavities  and  lock 
the  brick  either  lengthwise  or  crosswise  in  the  wall. 

C.  H.  Brisbin,  the  inventor  of  the  brick,  states  that  its 
design  was  originated  as  a  direct  result  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  fire.  He  was  there  at  the  time  and  it  so  happened  that 
a  brick  out  of  a  falling  wall  struck  him.  He  wondered  why 
brick  should  fall  out  of  a  wall  which  had  been  cracked  by 
an  earthquake  or  fire,  and  the  result  of  his  meditation  along 
that  line  is  a  brick  which  once  laid  into  a  wall,  it  is  said, 
cannot  be  removed  unless  it  be  first  ground  to  pieces,  chis¬ 
eled  out,  or  after  all  the  brick  above  it  have  been  removed. 

The  inventor  of  the  interlocking  brick  says  that  any  brick¬ 
making  machinery  in  the  country  can  be  adapted  to  the  use 
of  interlocking  dies  in  twenty  minutes  and  at  slight  expense. 
Furthermore,  it  is  said  that  the  dies  turn  out  the  brick 
smooth  side  upward,  so  they  can  be  handled  just  as  fast 
as  any  other  brick.  However,  it  is  hard  to  picture  just  how 
these  brick  can  be  made  on  a  stiff-mud  machine. 

“The  interlocking  brick  has  many  advantages  over  the  old 
style  of  building  brick,”  says  Mr.  Brisbin.  “Here  in  the 
Southwest  where,  because  of  climatic  conditions,  we  are 
finding  it  desirable  to  erect  buildings  with  hollow  walls,  it 
exactly  fills  the  bill,  because  the  interlocking  arrangement 


makes  it  possible  for  the  brick  to  be  extended  across  the 
open  spaces  and  locked  in  with  the  brick  on  each  side.  A 
wall  built  in  this  way  cannot  be  shaken  down  nor  torn  apart 
by  anything  short  of  an  explosion. 

“In  the  building  of  chimneys  the  brick  interlock  all  the 
way  around,  across  the  sides  and  at  all  corners,  so  it  is 
impossible  for  heat  to  crack  such  a  chimney.  Hence,  firqs 
from  defective  chimneys  are  likely  to  be  almost  unknown 
where  such  building  material  is  used.” 


* 

Various  Views  of  Interlocking  Brick  Which  Show  the  An¬ 
nular  Bosses  and  Depressions  and  Their  Location  on  the 
Brick. 

&  at  at 

The  York  Post,  No.  127,  American  Legion,  York,  Pa.,  is 
conducting  a  campaign  to  raise  $40,000  for  the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  local  home.  Brick  are  being  placed  to  advan¬ 
tageous  service  in  this  work,  being  sold  at  $1.00  each;  it  is 
expected  to  sell  40,000  brick  at  an  early  date. 
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KICKING  the  MULE 

OFF  the  PLANT 


Colorado  Brick  Plant  Effects  a  High  Saving  in  Cost  and 
Increases  Its  Capacity  by  Substituting  a  Mechanical  Loco¬ 
motive  in  Place  of  a  Mule  for  Its  Clay  Haulage  System 


CLAY  PLANTS  in  the  class  known  as  small  plants,  will 
be  particularly  interested  in  the  theme  of  this  article.  Too 
frequently,  because  of  the  fact  that  they  are  small  plant  own¬ 
ers,  manufacturers  feel  that  modern  equipment  and  apparatus 
is  not  applicable  for  use  on  their  plant  because  of  small 
scale  operations.  However,  there  is  just  as  much  opportunity 
for  the  plant  of  low  capacity  to  be  modern  and  progressive 
as  there  is  for  the  large  plant  to  be  so. 

The  range  in  cost  of  the  gathering  of  clay  on  different  plants 
varies  probably  more  than  do  the  burning  costs.  No  one  has 
ever  made  this  declaration  before,  that  we  know  of,  yet,  if 
you  will  examine  the  multitude  of  different  methods  employed 
to  win  clay,  the  possibility  of  this  statement  being  true  seems 
plausible. 

LOOK  TO  CLAY  PIT  FOR  SAVING  MONEY 

When  one  considers  the  numerous  methods  that  the  clay 
plant  owner  has  at  his  disposal  to  obtain  clay,  a  realization  is 
had  of  the  difficulty  to  determine  which  is  best  for  the  particu¬ 
lar  conditions  at  hand.  Possibly  it  is  because  of  this  condi¬ 
tion  that  a  lack  of  decision  results,  with  a  consequence  that  no 
attempt  is  made  to  improve  conditions  in  the  gathering  of 
raw  materials.  Much  money  can  be  made  and  lost  in  the  clay 
pit. 

An  interesting  case  of  how  considerable  money  has  been 
saved  in  the  gathering  of  clay,  is  that  contained  in  the  story 
of  the  Trinidad  (Colo.)  Brick  &  Tile  Co.’s  experience.  For¬ 
merly,  the  method  of  bringing  clay  or  shale  from  the  pit  which 


was  one  mile  west  of  the  plant,  to  the  storage  bin  over  the 
dry  pans  at  the  factory,  was  to  use  hand  digging  and  load 
the  raw  material  into  a  clay  car  which  was  transported  to 
the  plant  by  a  mule.  One  loaded  car  was  the  limit  of  capacity 
for  one  of  these  animals  to  haul. 

The  empty  cars  were  returned  from  the  plant  to  the  clay 
pit  in  batches  of  three,  which  was  the  limit  for  one  steed. 
Then,  too,  it  was  also  the  former  practice  on  this  plant  to 
bring  in  from  two  to  three  cars  loaded  with  clay  by  gravity 
from  the  pit  to  the  plant  when  weather  conditions  permitted. 
This  was  accomplished  by  permitting  the  cars  to  assume  an 
excessive  speed  during  the  first  half  of  the  trip  from  the  clay 
pit  to  the  plant,  which  was  down  grade.  By  allowing  the  cars 
to  gain  this  enormous  speed,  it  enabled  them  to  make  the  trip 
which  was  up-grade  during  the  last  half  of  the  distance. 

HIGHWAY  CROSSING  INTERRUPTED  TRANSPORTATION 

Usually,  three  car  loads  at  a  time  were  possible  of  move¬ 
ment  in  this  manner,  but  in  case  of  any  necessity  for  slowing 
them  down  thru  the  appliance  of  the  brakes,  it  was  then  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  mule  to  pull  each  car  separately  over  the  last 
half  of  the  trip. 

The  tramway  connecting  the  pit  and  the  plant  of  the  Trinidad 
Brick  &  Tile  Co.  crosses  the  county  highway  at  a  point  ap¬ 
proximately  one-half  of  the  distance  between  the  clay  bank 
and  plant.  Hence,  it  is  obvious  that  the  gravity  system  of 
transporting  the  cars  was  quite  dangerous.  It  was  often  neces¬ 
sary  to  slow  down  the  cars  at  the  road  crossing  and  this  neces- 
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Four  Car  Train 


Clay  Pit,  Loaded  with  Shale  add  Ready  to  bo  Transported  to  the  Factory  by  Mean,  of  the  Gaeoline  Loco- 

motive  Shown  Attached. 


sitated  the  use  of  mules  to  bring  the  cars  the  remainder  of 
the  trip.  By  stopping  the  cars  at  the  grade  crossing  in  this 
manner,  the  advantage  of  the  potential  energy  or  momentum 
gained  during  the  first  part  of  the  trip  was  lost. 

By  the  use  of  this  system  of  furnishing  clay  for  the  plant, 
an  average  of  about  seven,  three-car  trips  per  nine-hour  day 
was  obtainable.  But,  this  was  not  suffiicent  to  meet  the  full 
capacity  of  the  dry  pans  and  it  was  often  necessary  to  shut 
down  the  plant  for  periods  of  time  while  awaiting  the  receipt 
of  clay  from  the  pit.  This  naturally  interfered  with  the 
smooth  operation  and  lowered  the  efficiency  of  the  plant. 

INSTALLED  GASOLINE  LOCOMOTIVE 

Being  a  progressive  concern  and  looking  for  a  method  to 
improve  its  manufacturing  operations,  the  Trinidad  Brick  & 
Tile  Co.  gave  consideration  to  the  various  methods  that  might 
be  employed  to  improve  its  haulage  problem.  As  a  start  toward 
the  solution  of  the  transportation  problem,  a  gasoline  locomo¬ 
tive  was  purchased.  In  this  particular  case  it  happened  to 
be  a  Leathers’  motor.  As  a  result  of  the  installation  of  this 
equipment  four  cars  are  easily  handled  from  the  pk  to  the 
plant. 

The  Trinidad  Brick  &  Tile  Co.  reports  that  as  a  result 
of  the  installation  of  this  gasoline  locomotive  the  output  of 


‘he  shale  pit  has  been  increased  by  at  least  forty  per  cent. 
Even  with  this  great  increase  in  output,  the  full  capacity  of 
the  motor  has  not  yet  been  made  use  of.  Thru  the  operation 
of  four-car  trips,  which  the  motor  handles  with  ease,  the  condi¬ 
tion  at  the  plant  has  been  changed  from  one  of  too  little  clay 
for  the  dry  pans  to  an  opposite  situation.  Now,  the  pans  do 
not  have  sufficient  capacity  to  handle  the  clay  that  the  engine 
is  capable  of  bringing  to  the  plant  in  four-car  trips  per  nine- 
hour  day. 

INCREASE  HAULAGE  CAPACITY 

Mr.  Nichols,  who  is  general  manager  of  the  Trinidad  Brick 
&  Tile  Co.,  states  that  he  is  confident  the  motor  will  handle 
six  cars  either  way  and  make  a  round  trip,  including  time  for 
dumping  the  cars  at  the  plant,  in  from  thirty  to  forty-five 
minutes  should  it  be  desired.  This  would  be  at  the  rate  of 
seventy-two  to  one  hundred  and  eight  carloads  of  shale  per 
nine-hour  day  as  against  a  maximum  of  twenty-one  loads  that 
was  obtainable  under  the  old  system,  where  the  use  of  a  mule 
was  employed  to  haul  the  cars. 

At  the  present  time  from  eight  to  twelve  trips  of  three  cars 
each  are  made  at  the  plant.  This  means  a  range  of  twenty- 
four  to  thirty-six  loads  per  nine-hour  day.  The  quantity 
varies,  according  to  the  requirement  of  the  dry  pans. 


General  View  of  Part  of  Plant  of  the  Trinidad  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Showing  Tunnel  Dryer  and  Multiple  Stack,  Periodic 
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Under  the  conditions  of  operation,  as  mentioned  above,  the 
locomotive  is  consuming  from  two  and  one-half  to  three  gal¬ 
lons  of  gasoline  per  day  and  one  quart  of  oil  every  two  or 
three  days.  The  gasoline  costs  the  Trinidad  Brick  &  Tile 


Same  Train-Load  of  Cars  as  Shown  in  Other  View,  Now 
Located  at  the  Plant  and  in  Act  of  Being  Unloaded. 


Co.  thirty-one  cents  per  gallon  and  oil  is  charged  for  at  the 
rate  of  thirty-five  cents  per  quart.  At  this  rate,  the  cost  for 
fuel  and  oil  amounts  to  approximately  one  dollar  a  day. 

The  number  of  men  employed  in  the  loading  and  handling 
of  the  clay  cars,  including  the  motor  driver,  under  present 
conditions,  ranges  from  five  to  seven.  This  is  about  the  same 
number  as  was  required  when  operating  without  the  gasoline 
motor.  However,  the  installation  and  use  of  the  gasoline 
motor  for  hauling  the  clay  cars  has  effected  a  considerably 
reduced  cost  per  ton  of  clay  transported,  due  to  the  increased 
tonnage  obtained  and  to  the  fact  that  whereas,  formerly  the 
men  at  the  pit  were  compelled  to  remain  idle  for  a  consider¬ 
able  period  of  time  waiting  for  empty  cars,  they  are  now  able 
to  work  steadily.  Hence,  the  rate  of  production,  per  man, 
has  been  increased  materially. 

SAVE  THIRTY-THREE  PER  CENT  IN  COSTS 

The  Trinidad  Brick  &  Tile  Co.  have  estimated  that  the  re¬ 
duction  in  cost  per  ton  of  clay  delivered  to  the  plant  amounts 
to  approximately  thirty-three  per  cent,  over  what  it  formerly 
cost.  The  saving  in  cost  of  clay  can  and  will  be  still  further 
augmented  by  the  increase  in  production  that  will  result  from 
the  installation  of  additional  dry  pans  that  are  now  on  the 
ground  and  which  it  is  contemplated  will  be  installed  this 

fall. 

The  equipping  of  a  factory  with  apparatus  that  will  insure  a 
steady  supply  of  clay  and  will  permit  a  plant  to  operate  at 
uniform  production  with  few  interruptions,  that  will  eliminate 
all  difficulties  in  transporting  the  clay,  and  that  will  raise  the 
productive  output  per  man,  together  with  reducing  the  cost  of 
clay  delivery,  is  highly  desirable.  This  is  exactly  what  the 
installation  of  the  mechanical  locomotive  has  brought  about  at 
the  Trinidad  Brick  &  Tile  Co.  s  establishment. 

* 

Ample  Brick  Machinery  for  $2,500 

Someone  was  kind  enough  to  send  us  a  copy  of  the 
“Warren  Sentinel,”  a  newspaper  printed  in  Front  Royal, 
Va.  Attention  was  directed  to  an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  that  issue  about  the  need  for  a  brick  plant  in  that 
municipality. 

After  reading  the  item  we  referred  back  to  the  date  of 
the  publication  of  the  paper  and  found,  much  to  our  sur¬ 
prise,  that  instead  of  being  published  in  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  the  newspaper  was  published  in  the  twentieth  century 
and  bears  a  date  so  recent  as  September  3,  1920. 


Very  little  discussion  is  needed  on  this  amusing  item;  but 
we  wonder  if  it  does  not  explain  the  query  often  made, 
“Why  do  clay  plants  lose  money?” 

The  item  quoted  from  the  “Warren  Sentinel”  reads  as 
follows:  “It  is  generally  admitted  by  our  business  men 
that  one  great  need  of  Front  Royal  is  more  industries  with 
good  pay  rolls.  The  most  practical  industry  is  that  which 
is  located  on  the  ground  where  the  raw  material  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  quantity,  and  where  there  is  a  good  near-by 
market  for  the  finished  product. 

“Large  quantities  of  brick  are  used  in  this  town  and 
adjoining  country,  or  would  be  used  if  they  could  be  had. 
We  have  as  fine  brick  clay  here,  close  to  the  railroad  as  is 
to  be  had  anywhere,  also  coal  and  wood  convenient,  and 
yet  we  ship  in  brick  paying  an  exhorbitant  price  and  freight 
rates,  and  have  to  wait  months  until  they  arrive,  often  dis¬ 
arranging  the  builders’  plans  and  putting  them  to  unnec¬ 
essary  expense.  This  is  an  economic  blunder  that  should 
not  be  tolerated. 

“Last  spring,  about  the  time  the  building  season  opened, 
the  Sentinel  had  a  half  dozen  inquiries  about  brick  in  quan¬ 
tities  from  20,000  down  to  enough  to  build  or  repair  chim¬ 
neys,  but  all  we  could  do  was  to  refer  them  to  Strasburg 
or  Hagerstown. 

“The  solution  of  this  problem  lies  in  the  establishment 
of  a  brick  yard  at  this  place.  A  moderate  sized  plant  could 
be  built  for  a  few  thousand  dollars  and  the  site  secured  by 
purchase  or  lease  at  a  reasonable  price.  Hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  brick  have  been  made  here  with  outfits  that  cost 
less  than  one  thousand  dollars  and  burned  with  wood 
brought  in  by  Warren  County  farmers,  and  these  were  sure 
enough  brick,  not  such  stuff  as  is  often  shipped  in  and  goes 
to  pieces  in  transit.  Machinery  ample  for  our  needs  can 
be  bought  at  second-hand  for  twenty-five  hundred  dollars; 
this  does  not,  of  course,  include  a  ‘rake-off  for  anybody, 
or  we  could  get  some  brickmaker  who  has  an  equipment 
and  is  seeking  a  change  of  location,  to  settle  here.  It 
seems  that  it  should  be  possible  to  arouse  general  interest 
in  a  project  of  this  kind  and  get  a  brick  plant  that  is  badly 
needed.  It  is  possible  if  we  get  together  and  determine 

to  have  it.” 

£  £  £ 

Fiske  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Buys  Plant 

Of  considerable  interest  to  readers  of  Brick  and  Clay 
Record  is  the  announcement  by  Fiske  &  Co.,  Inc.,  of  the 
acquisition  of  the  Milton  Brick  Co.,  Milton,  Pa.  hiske  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  are  large  face  brick  manufacturers  operating  sev¬ 
eral  plants  in  the  East.  They  are  especially  known  for  the 
production  of  the  well-known  “tapestry”  and  “Fisklock 


Showing  Old  Method  of  Returning  Empty  Cars  from  Plant  to 
Clay  Pit.  Three  Empty  Cars  Were  the  Limit  for  One  Mule. 


brick.  The  factory  of  the  Milton  Brick  Co.,  which  has  just 
been  purchased,  is  a  well-equipped  and  modern  plant  which 
ranks  as  one  of  the  finest  in  the  East.  A  shale  which  burns 
to  a  beautiful  red  color  is  available  there. 


MAKING  a  KILNING 


home  If  orth-While  Suggestions  Are  Contained  in  This  Article,  Inter¬ 
est  in  Which  is  Increased  by  the  Author’s  Novel  Style  of  Presentation 


By  G.  W.  Greenwood 

Treasurer,  United  Refractories  Co.,  Uniontown,  Pa. 


“WELL’  GE0RGE*  HERE  WE  ARE,”  said  Baldwin  to 
the  obsequious  waiter  of  the  Brixton  Inn,  who  pulled 
out  their  chairs  at  a  little  side  table  and  bowed  them  into  their 
seats.  “1  say,  George,  how  does  it  come  so  many  petople  are 
now  calling  you  ‘Colonel’  ?” 

“Why,  it’s  this  away,  Mistah  Baldwin.  I  just  wrote  ‘Col.’ 
in  front  of  my  name  one  day,  so  people  would  know  I  was 
colored,  and  some  fool  fellahs  thought  it  stood  for  ‘Colonel.’ 
Will  you-all  have  soup  today?”  At  their  smiling  assent,  he 
hurried  away,  and  Barnes  took  out  his  kiln  sheets  preparatory 
to  another  round  of  instruction. 

“Not  only  does  one  want  to  know  if  a  kiln  has  been  filled 
as  effectively  as  possible,  but  he  wants  to  know  if  it  has  been 
burned  as  quickly  as  possible.  For  this  reason,  the  day  and 
hour  the  kiln  is  fired  is  first  inserted,  and  then  the  day  and 
hour  it  is  burned  off.  Then  we  compute  the  time  it  was  burn¬ 
ing.  For  instance,  suppose  a  kiln  is  fired  at  7  p.  m.,  October 
11,  and  is  off  at  5  a.  m.,  October  20.  How  long  has  it  burned?” 

Blest  if  I  know,”  said  Baldwin,  wiping  his  soup  spoon  care¬ 
fully  with  h's  napkin  before  starting  his  attack.  “What’s 
more,  it  would  take  me  as  long  to  calculate  the  time  as  it  takes 
to  burn  the  kiln  itself.  Y  ou  go  to  it,  and  whatever  you  tell 
me,  I’ll  believe.” 

EXPRESS  HOURS  OF  DAY  DECIMALLY 

“I  used  to  have  trouble  myself,”  admitted  Barnes,  preparing 
to  follow  suit,  until  it  occurred  to  me  to  express  the  hours 
of  the  day  decimally.  Here  is  a  little  schedule  which  is  placed 
in  the  folder  for  each  kiln,”  laying  beside  Baldwin’s  plate  a 
slip  of  paper  reading  thus : 
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“No,  George,”  said  Baldwin,  shaking  his  head  at  the  waiter, 
no  duck  for  me.  It  doesn’t  agree  with  me.  Ribs  of  beef 
for  mine.” 


\ou  should  take  some  quack  medicine,”  advised  Barnes. 
‘Til  take  duck.  Now,”  turning  to  Baldwin  as  George  dis¬ 
appeared  with  their  soup  plates,  “armed  with  this  the  problem 
becomes  quite  simple,  like  this : 


Burned  off  . 10_20.21 

Fired  . 10—11.79 

Burning  time  .  8.42 


“You  can  easily  see  that  this  is  better  than  to  struggle  thru 
the  a.  m.’s  and  p.  m.’s,  and  finally  to  arrive  at  eight  days,  ten 
hours.  The  superintendent  now  compares  this  burning  time 
with  the  time  for  the  same  kiln  for  the  past  several  firings, 
to  make  sure  that  it  is  being  burned  in  the  shortest  time  pos¬ 
sible.” 

“Who  looks  at  these  reports  besides  the  superintendent?” 
asked  Baldwin. 

"The  G.  M.  Periodically  he  goes  thru  this  file  with  me, 
comparing  the  contents  of  each  kiln  for  different  firings  and 
the  burning  times,  commending  the  superintendent  when  the 
kiln  has  been  set  efficiently  or  burned  in  record  time,  and  in¬ 
quiring  as  to  the  cause  when  the  standards  have  not  been  met.” 

Barnes  paused  while  the  waiter  set  out  their  lunch,  placing 
and  then  replacing  the  side  dishes  in  the  customary  inefficient 
manner  of  waiters  in  general,  and  then  continued : 

“Next  comes  the  emptying  of  the  kiln.  We  set  down  daily 
the  amounts  removed,  putting  down  the  re-sets  in  red,  and 
when  it  is  completely  empty  we  take  totals  removed,  reset,  and 
lost  for  each  single  item.  Also,  we  compute  nine-inch  equiva¬ 
lents  in  each  case,  giving  the  nine-inch  equivalent  lost  as  a 
whole,  and  by  related  groups.” 

“I  see  you  have  a  line  for  excesses.  Does  this  imply  that 
in  germinating  ideas,  you  have  also  found  a  means  to  make 
the  contents  of  a  kiln  grow  in  some  mysterious  manner,  so  as 
to  get  out  more  than  you  put  in?” 

“Mistakes  will  happen,”  said  Barnes,  sighing.  “I  do  not 
know  sometimes  whether  the  setters  have  set  some  brick  and 
not  reported  them,  or  if  the  unloaders  have  tallied  a  little 
faster  than  they  drew  the  brick  out.  Only  the  sales  depart¬ 
ment  is  infallible. 

Here  is  a  case  in  point :  Y  ou  frequently  bring  in  orders  for 
thin  tile  with  a  hole  in  each.  Our  records  show  that  about 
lifty  per  cent,  of  these  are  lost,  cracked  in  drying,  warped  in 
burning,  broken  in  handling.  If  no  individual  records  were 

kept,  how  would  anyone  know  how  unprofitable  these  orders 
are?” 

“I  get  as  good  a  price  for  them  as  I  can,”  declared  Baldwin. 
If  we  cant  make  them  profitably  at  the  figures  sold  for,  some 
other  manufacturer  is  ready  to  try  it.  Sometimes  we  have 
to  handle  some  business  at  a  loss  in  order  to  secure  a  firm’s 
other  business.” 

ADVISE  BUYING  IN  SMALLER  LOTS 

How  would  it  do  to  get  the  purchaser  to  buy  in  smaller 
lots,  and  more  frequently,  instead  of  hundreds  at  a  time,  and 
in  a  big  rush?  Then  they  can  be  placed  to  better  advantage 
in  the  kilns  and  the  loss  will  be  less?  In  the  meantime,  maybe 
our  competitors  may  start  keeping  adequate  records,  and  will 
find  some  of  the  leaks.” 

“Good  idea,”  conceded  Baldwin.  “I’ll  take  up  with  the  pur- 
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chasers  the  question  of  buying  in  smaller  lots.  It  ought  to 
be  to  their  advantage,  too,  because  they  certainly  break  a  lot 
by  carrying  large  numbers  in  stock.” 

“In  conclusion,”  said  Barnes  as,  declining  any  dessert  course, 


they  walked  into  the  lobby  with  its  large  open  fireplace  for 
the  present  useless,  “the  careful  keeping  of  these  kiln  records, 
and  their  careful  consideration  by  the  G.  M.  and  the  superin¬ 
tendents,  has  reduced  burning  costs  by  fully  ten  per  cent.” 


GOTHAM  BUILDING  MATERIAL  SUPPLY  SITUA¬ 
TION  RAMPANT  as  GREAT  BUILDING  MOVE¬ 
MENT  is  SEEN  in  the  MAKING 


PRICE  CUTS  in  building  materials  have  so  far  proved  to  be 
ineffectual  bait  to  building  material  buyers,  whether  con¬ 
sumers  or  distributors,  says  the  Dow  Service  daily  building 
reports  of  September  11. 

The  building  material  market  remains  inactive.  Great  timid¬ 
ity  exists  among  dealers  and  prospective  builders  in  taking 
options  in  such  a  ragged  building  material  market.  The  pros¬ 
pective  buyer  believes  that  if  prices  drop  at  all,  they  will 
continue  to  go  lower.  The  dealer  and  the  manufacturer  know, 
on  the  other  hand  that  the  weakness  in  building  material  quota¬ 
tions  is  based  upon  factors  far  removed  from  the  immediate 
conditions  affecting  building  construction. 

WILD  SCRAMBLE  FOR  EARLY  ORDERS 

The  fact  is  that  the  entire  building  material  supply  situation 
is  rampant  because  there  exists  a  general  feeling  that  a  great 
building  movement  is  in  the  making.  The  start  is  actually 
discernible,  according  to  the  architects  and  others  in  close 
touch  wifh  building  projects  in  the  formative  stage.  Price  re¬ 
tractions  at  this  time  merely  indicate  the  hope  of  a  hungry 
market  to  get  the  first  grip  on  this  pending  new  business.  It 
represents  a  scramble  for  early  orders,  tradition  and  trade 
custom  being  often  trampled  under  foot  in  the  great  anxiety 
to  book  the  business  being  offered. 

In  consequence  price  concessions  have  been  made.  Some  of 
these  have  been  merely  casual.  Others  have  assumed  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  a  general  trade  tendency,  but  whether  the  arrangements 
have  been  covert  or  on  the  open  market  there  has  been  a  greater 
influence  for  retardation  of  plans  than  mere  price.  Opinion 
seems  to  place  the  responsibility  for  the  building  inactivity  in 
a  low  price  market  to  fear  of  a  general  building  labor  disturb¬ 
ance.  While  brick  was  selling  at  more  than  twenty  per  cent, 
off  the  price  ruling  a  month  ago,  North  Carolina  roofers  being 
offered  at  $62.50  against  a  former  $75  market,  with  wood  lath 
dropping  off  two  dollars  a  thousand,  oak  flooring  scaled  ten 
dollars  a  thousand  feet,  to  cite  a  few  examples,  not  one  dealer 
or  distributor  reported  at  the  week-end  that  he  had  booked  any 
greater  volume  of  business. 

FEAR  RULE  OF  RADICAL  FACTIONS 

They  invariably  said  that  the  great  damper  on  building  con¬ 
struction  at  this  moment  was  not  the  cost  of  material  so  much 
as  a  fear  of  the  rule  of  radical  factions  in  the  labor  market. 
If  it  were  prices  there  would  long  before  this  have  been 
a  big  speculative  buying  market.  There  is  fear  of  hostile 
labor  dominance,  of  a  universal  ten  dollar  a  day  for  building 
artisans  when  the  official  index  figures  showing  the  trend 
of  living  costs  is  downward  rather  than  upward. 

There  lacks  stability  of  prices,  wages  and  building  material 
supply,  and  the  organized  employers  and  employes,  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  materials  and  equipment  and  the  money  lending 
institutions  are  disturbed  over  the  present  trend  of  the  build¬ 
ing  situation. 

Heroic  efforts  are  being  made  to  effect  a  condition  of  stability 
in  the  labor  market,  starting  with  the  effort  to  effect  a  $10  a  day 
for  painters. 


Contractors  say  that  if  the  building  construction  market  is  so 
sick  that  it  cannot  even  show  the  effect  of  stimulation  from 
almost  general  building  material  price  reduction  it  certainly 
has  reached  the  limit  of  wage  burden  it  can  carry  for  build¬ 
ing  trades  artisans.  Accordingly  stop  orders  have  been  issued 
on  jobs  that  are  paying  painters  over  $9  a  day  for  a  44 
hour  week  and  other  trades  have  taken  the  same  attitude. 
There  is  a  feeling  that  building  investors  are  looking  toward 
the  master  employers  of  the  various  building  trades  to  get  their 
wage  adjustments  made  with  dependable  artisans  of  the  type 
who  abide  by  their  contracts  before  they  will  place  general 
contracts  or  permit  sub-contracts  to  be  made.  This  sentiment 
applies  with  equal  force  to  all  the  building  crafts. 

PRICES  REFLECT  FREIGHT  RATE  INCREASES 

Building  material  price  fluctuations  for  the  coming  week 
show,  besides  some  cuts,  a  few  advances,  mostly  reflecting 
freight  rate  increases.  Common  brick  as  a  general  market  is 
quoted  at  $18  as  against  a  $25  market  a  fortnight  ago.  As  was 
the  case  a  week  ago,  some  brick  sold  as  low  as  $15  but  this 
was  mostly  forced  sales  to  complete  the  unloading  of  prac¬ 
tically  empty  barges.  To  the  above  price  must  be  added  the 
cost  of  handling,  haulage  and  15  per  cent.,  for  delivered  quo¬ 
tations.  Wood  lath  went  off  another  $2  to  $18  a  thousand. 
All  kinds  of  oak  flooring  show  this  week  a  drop  of  $10  a 
thousand  feet.  North  Carolina  roofers  cut.  Price  changes 
of  a  nominal  nature  due  to  new  freight  rates  affect  cement 
out  of  zone  1,  by  from  12  to  1  cents  a  barrel.  All  gypsum 
from  up  state  carry  an  increase  of  about  $1.10  a  ton.  Hydrated 
finishing  and  common  lime  show  a  slight  change  upward  for 
the  same  cause.  Cypress  is  higher.  Ohio  finishing  lime  is 
also  higher.  All  the  hardwoods  and  Grade  1  and  2  lumbers  are 
firm  in  the  wholesale  market  altho  there  has  been  some  bidding 
for  business  by  price  shading  by  dealers  within  the  last  week. 
Spruce  is  up  $12  and  Long  Leaf  yellow  pine  and  maple  are 
especially  strong.  Production  is  generally  cramped  in  all  de¬ 
partments. 

it  it  it 

Sand-Lime  Brick  in  1919 

The  sand-lime  brick  produced  in  the  United  States  in  1919, 
according  to  an  estimate  made  by  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  Department  of  the  Interior,  amounted  to  145,000,000 
brick,  valued  at  $1,725,000,  an  increase  of  47,000,000  brick  and 
of  $841,000  over  1918.  The  maximum  output  of  sand-lime 
brick— 227,344,000  brick— was  made  in  1916,  but  the  maximum 
value  was  that  of  1919. 

The  output  of  common  brick  was  142,755,000,  valued  at 
$1,688,000,  an  increase  of  45,937,000  brick  and  of  $822,000  com¬ 
pared  with  1918.  The  rest  of  the  output  was  face  brick,  which 
showed  an  increase  of  664,000  brick  and  of  $19,000  compared 
with  1918.  The  average  price  of  common  brick  per  thousand 
in  1919  was  $11.82,  compared  with  $8.94  in  1918,  $7.54  in  1917, 
and  $6.43  in  1916.  The  average  price  of  face  brick  in  1919 
per  thousand  was  $16.48,  compared  with  $11.35  in  1918,  $9.36 
in  1917,  and  $9.64  in  1916. 


USING  BRICK 
to  TELL  AGE 

One  of  the  Many  V aried 
Perceptions  That  Can  be 
Expressed  with  Brick 


f  HAT  BUILDING  MATERIAL  which  is  eminentlj-  pre¬ 
dominant  in  every  civilized  country— brick— was  known 
and  used  in  the  very  earliest  of  biblical  times.  Yet,  strangely, 
it  is  in  the  United  States,  one  of  the  world’s  newest  countries, 
where  the  artistic  development  and  use  of  brick  is  greatest.  It 
is  an  accepted  fact  that  in  no  other  country  is  there  manufac¬ 
tured  a  grade  of  brick,  the  equal  of  the  beautiful  colors,  shades 
and  textures  of  the  brick  made  in  America. 

Modern  architecture  finds  in  brick  the  best  and  most  ideal 
material  for  producing  beauty,  strength  and  durability.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  it  finds  brick  as  the  best  material  for  which  to  as¬ 
sert  the  various  individual  ideas,  thoughts  or  expressions  of 
the  builder.  Too  few  persons  realize  fully  these  worthy  at¬ 
tributes  of  brick.  Not  every  architect  knows  the  versatile 
qualities  nor  how  to  handle  brick;  and  the  beauty,  expression 
and  splendor  of  a  structure  built  of  brick  depends  solely  upon 
the  aptitude  of  the  designer.  There  are  even  many  manu¬ 
facturers  who  do  not  know  the  full  possibilities  of  their 
product. 

Owing  to  the  diversified  textures  and  shades,  most  any  kind 
of  expression  may  be  created  in  the  use  of  face  brick.  Ex¬ 
pressions  varying  from  tones  of  optimism,  life  and  vigor  to 
that  of  conservatism,  submission  or  modesty,  and  from  the 
modern  to  ancient,  may  be  expressed.  Altho  it  is  usually 
face  brick  that  is  necessary  to  bring  about  these  expressions, 
even  common  brick  of  certain  grades  occasionally  finds  itself 
used  for  creating  the  atmosphere  or  effect  desired  by  the  archi¬ 
tect. 

Accompanying  this  article  are  illustrations  showing  views  of 
an  immense  mansion  where  common  brick  plays  the  important 
part  in  producing  the  effect  desired.  The  photographs  show 
the  Mansur  residence  built  near  Sherman,  Cal.,  wherein  the 
Tudor  Gothic  style  of  architecture  is  used.  The  structure 
is  built  of  high  grade  common  brick  laid  upon  a  coarse,  heavy 
mortar  joint  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  house  appear  old. 


The  roof  is  of  tile  one-half  inch  thick,  placed  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  used  in  the  west  of  England  to  give  a  shadow 
effect.  The  garage  is  built  into  the  “L”  of  the  building. 

The  residence  was  placed  on  the  side  of  a  hill  with  a  beauti¬ 
ful  terrace  extending  along  the  front  of  the  house.  More 
than  in  its  beauty,  our  interest  is  manifested  in  its  example 
of  one  of  the  possibilities  of  expression  that  may  be  produced 
with  the  use  of  brick. 

St 

Ceramic  Notes  from  Foreign  Fields 

British  South  Africa  imported  earthenware  and  chinaware 
to  the  value  of  $999,107  in  1918  and  1919.  Of  this  total, 
products  to  the  value  of  $771,598  came  from  the  United 
Kingdom;  $69,240  from  Japan;  and  $7,951  from  the  United 
States.  The  remainder  represents  shipments  of  small  val¬ 
uation  from  other  countries. 

The  Malaga  district  of  Spain  imported  brick  and  tile  in  the 
following  amounts  during  1919,  with  a  kilo  representing 
2  2046  pounds:  From  France,  82,802  kilos;  from  Germany, 
602  kilos;  from  the  United  Kingdom,  58,034  kilos;  from 
Morocco,  871  kilos. 

The  Straits  Settlements,  including  Singapore  and  outly¬ 
ing  districts,  imported  brick  and  tile  in  the  following  amounts 
in  1918:  From  the  United  Kingdom,  $80,209;  from  Siam  and 
Siamese  States,  $15,330;  from  Hongkong,  $3,623;  from  Non- 
Federated  Malay  States,  $9,286;  from  French  Indo-China, 
$4,943;  from  Japan,  $4,608;  and  from  the  United  States, 
$605.00.  The  imports  of  crockery  and  porcelain  in  this  same 
year  were:  From  the  United  Kingdom,  $29,905;  from  Japan, 
$447,287;  from  China,  $153,436;  and  from  Hongkong,  $48,186. 
The  earthenware  imports  in  the  1918  period  were  as  follows: 
From  the  United  Kingdom,  $53,688;  from  China,  $20,074; 
from  Hongkong,  $35,217;  and  from  Japan,  $3,037. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year,  the  Shang- 
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hai  district  of  China  exported  earthenware  and  chinaware 
to  the  value  of  $5,440  to  the  United  States,  as  compared 
with  an  amount  valued  at  $6,777  in  the  same  period  of  1919. 

In  1918,  the  Dominican  Republic  imported  earthenware, 
porcelain,  clay  and  pottery  from  the  United  States  to  the 
value  of  $126,598.  Shipments  of  like  material  from  other 
countries  in  the  same  period  were:  United  Kingdom,  $17,299, 
France,  $318.00;  Spain,  $70.00;  Porto  Rica,  $33,209;  and  Cuba, 
$440.00,  with  all  shipments  from  other  countries  aggregating 
$809.00. 

Peru  imported  fire  brick  to  the  value  of  $147,460  in  1918. 

In  this  same  year,  the  valuation  of  imports  of  china  ware 
reached  $294,530,  as  compared  with  $230,784  in  the  previous 
year;  and  porcelain  ware,  $34,630,  as  compared  with  $22,897 
in  1917. 

During  1919,  Paraguay  imported  chinaware,  earthenware 
and  glassware  to  an  amount  of  125,013  Argentine  gold  pesos, 
worth  $0,965  each  under  normal  exchange.  The  shipments 
from  different  countries,  expressed  in  pesos,  were;  Argen¬ 
tina,  97,082;  United  States,  9,574;  England,  7,581;  France, 
1,223;  Japan,  2,417;  Spain,  3,407;  Uruguay,  2,527;.  all  other 
countries,  1,202. 

During  1919,  Hongkong,  China,  exported  earthenware  and 
chinaware  to  the  United  States  to  the  value  of  $124,985,  as 
compared  with  $47,561  in  the  previous  year.  During  the 
first  four  months  of  1920,  the  valuation  of  exports  of  mate¬ 
rial  of  this  kind  were  $48,445,  as  compared  with  $31,689  in 
the  same  period  of  last  year.  In  the  month  of  April,  1920, 
alone,  the  expert  valuation  reached  $11,075  for  shipments 
of  ceramic  products  of  this  character  to  the  United  States. 

St  St  £ 

Home  Owning  Vs.  Divorces 

The  contention  that  home  owning  makes  for  good  citizen¬ 
ship  and  higher  living  ideals  is  corroborated  by  a  recent  study 
of  divorce  cases  in  Chicago,  where  out  of  3,577  suits  for 
divorce  filed  in  a  recent  year  only  seventy  couples  owned  their 
homes.  In  2,171  cases  there  were  no  children. 

Records  show  that  in  Chicago  in  1919  there  were  37,583  mar¬ 
riages  and  between  5,000  and  6,000  divorces,  an  increase  in 
divorces  of  20  per  cent,  since  1911.  The  growth  of  the  apart¬ 
ment  habit  and  extravagance  are  given  as  two  prominent  causes 
for  this  increase. 

St  &  $ 

Roads  Cost  More  Than  Canal 

It  is  a  long  way  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  but 
the  mileage  of  road  construction  and  improvement  imitated 
during  the  last  four  years  is  nine  times  this  distance.  The 
principal  factor  in  this  great  national  achievement  has  been 
the  encouragement  given  to  the  states  to  initiate  road  bet¬ 
terment  by  the  federal  government’s  offer  to  pay  up  to 
50  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  roads.  So  enthusiastic  has 
been  the  response  of  the  states  that  the  share  of  the  federal 
government  is  already  greater  than  the  cost  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  This  cooperation  of  the  states  and  federal  govern¬ 
ment  has  meant  first  of  all  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
road  work  under  skilled  direction.  One  condition  of  federal 
aid  is  the  supervision  by  engineers  of  the  state  department 
so  that  in  four  years’  road  and'bridge  work  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  state  highway  departments  has  increased  from  30 
to  80  per  cent.  It  has  meant  also  a  more  permanent  type 
of  road.  Of  federal  funds  thus  far  allotted  60  per  cent, 
will  be  spent  for  roads  of  such  durable  types  as  bituminous 
concrete,  Portland  cement,  concrete  and  vitrified  brick 
The  work  of  the  earlier  generations  in  America  was  to  clear 
the  land.  Today’s  task  is  to  build  highways. — Leslie’s  Weekly. 


What  Concrete  Has  Done  to  the  Clay-Brick 

Industry 

The  diagram  below  is  a  story  without  words— and  not  a 
cheerful  story  for  the  manufacturer  of  common  clay  brick. 
It  shows  how  the  brick  industry  started  on  the  decline  in  1909, 
and  how  steep  the  toboggan  has  been  since  then. 

Of  course  the  sharp  decline  since  1916  is  in  some  measure 
due  to  general  conditions  which  have  caused  a  decline  in  the 
production  of  all  building  materials,  but  the  general  course  of 
the  diagram  is  bound  to  be  downward  notwithstanding. 

The  explanation  of  this  decline  is  of  course  found  in  the 
tremendously  expanding  use  of  concrete,  and  now  since  con¬ 
crete  brick  are  an  assured  success — both  for  common  brick 
and  face-brick  purposes,  the  future  outlook  of  the  clay-brick 
industry  is  none  too  promising. — “Rock  Products.” 


ACCIDENT  PREVENTION 

on  the  CLAY  PLANT 

This  Section,  Which  Is  the  Second  of  a  Series  of  Articles  on  Accident  Pre¬ 
vention,  Shows  How  the  Dangers  Around  Brick  Machines  Can  Be  Reduced 


j£N  THE  VARIOUS  PROCESSES  of  brick  manufacture, 
many  of  the  machines  and  operations  are  practically  the 
same.  Particularly  is  this  true  of  the  “stiff-plastic”  and  “soft- 
mud”  methods  of  production,  which,  collectively,  are  used  by 
about  90  per  cent,  of  the  brick  manufacturers  in  this  country; 


To  prevent  accidents  from  these  causes,  guard-rails  should 
be  placed  around  the  chutes,  or  the  openings  covered  with  a 
coarse-mesh  grating;  sticks  or  fenders  of  soft  wood  should 
be  provided  for  cleaning  the  chutes  and  the  rolls.  The  work¬ 
men  often  object  to  the  installation  of  safe  guards  at  these 
points,  because  they  cause  a  little  inconvenience  when  feeding 
the  clay  into  the  machines.  Such  inconvenience,  however,  is 
more  than  compensated  for  by  the  greater  security  afforded 
the  workmen,  and  the  guards  always  should  be  provided  when 
the  wheelbarrow  method  is  used. 

DRY-PANS  and  operation 

The  pinions  and  crown  gears  on  the  dry-pans  ordinarily  are 
out  of  reach  from  the  floor.  They  occasionally  cause  accidents 
however,  and  should  therefore  be  guarded  thoroly  in  every 
case.  Employes  should  be  cautioned  to  exercise  great  care 
when  working  about  dry-pans,  because  the  pans  in  which  the 
material  is  crushed  usually  are  located  near  the  floor;  if  a 
man  should  slip  or  stumble,  and  fall  into  one  of  these  pans 
a  fatal  accident  is  more  than  likely  to  ensue. 

Each  machine  should  be  provided  with  a  belt-shifter  or  a 
friction  clutch,  or  other  approved  device  for  stopping  the 
motion  instantly.  And,  all  gears,  projecting  keys  and  set¬ 
screws,  and  other  dangerous  moving  parts  should  be  enclosed 
or  effectively  guarded  in  some  approved  manner. 


Fig.  1.  Showing  Parts  of  a  Brick  Machine  Which  When 
Exposed  are  Dangerous  and  Should  be  Guarded. 

the  “dry-press”  method  is  the  least  used  of  any  of  the  three 
standard  processes. 

Considering  the  general  machinery  and  equipment  used  in 
the  brick  yard,  the  technical  research  department  of  the  Trav¬ 
elers  Insurance  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  has  made  a  careful 
study  of  the  accident  hazards  entering  into  operation,  and  the 
results  of  the  findings,  with  recommendations  for  correction 
are  set  forth  below  thru  the  courtesy  of  this  company. 

CONVEYING  WORK  AND  APPARATUS 

Mechanical  conveyors  are  to  be  strongly  recommended  for 
transporting  clays  at  the  brick  yard  whenever  it  is  feasible 
'  to  _uti^ze  such  type  of  installation.  These  permit  a  constant, 
uniform  feed,  a  smaller  number  of  men  to  carry  out  the  work, 
and,  more  important  than  all,  the  hazards  to  which  employes 
are  exposed  are  reduced  an  appreciable  extent.  This  subject 
will  be  treated  in  detail  in  another  installment  of  this  article. 

Wheelbarrows  are  a  common  means  for  transporting  clays. 
The  material  is  dumped  or  shoveled  from  them  into  chutes  or 
hoppers  located  directly  over  the  crusher  rolls  or  dry-pans. 
The  chutes,  frequently,  are  left  unguarded,  and  workmen  are 
liable  to  slip  into  them  and  receive  severe  and  sometimes  fatal 
injuries,  having  their  feet  and  legs  drawn  in  between  the  rolls. 
Again,  employes  will  thrust  their  feet  into  the  chutes  purposely 
to  dislodge  lumps  of  clay  that  may  have  adhered  to  the  sides, 
or  that  are  not  readily  drawn  into  the  rolls. 

This  is  a  very  dangerous  practice,  and  totally  unnecessary; 
employes  who  persist  in  it  should  be  dismissed. 


ui  iiurvmnrx 
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Horizontal  type  pug-mills  are  more  common  in  modern  brie 
plants  than  those  of  vertical  design.  The  pug-mill,  when  com 
me  Wlth  the  au§er  machine,  eliminates  one  transfer  by  con 
veyor  or  otherwise,  the  clay  after  being  pugged  being  fe< 
irectly  to  the  machine.  This  insures  greater  safety  in  opera 
ion,  reducing  the  number  of  gears,  pulleys  and  belts,  and  othe 


Fig.  2.  Rotary  Brick  Press,  the  Belts  and  Gears  of  Which 
Should  Be  Properly  Guarded. 


moving  parts  that  would  be  necessary  for  running  two  in¬ 
dividual  machines. 

The  pug  boxes  or  hoppers  of  the  pug-mills  should  be  at 
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least  waist-high  above  the  pugger  platforms,  and  the  platforms 
should  be  provided  with  substantial  hand-rails  and  foot-boards, 
to  prevent  the  workmen  from  falling.  For  pug-mills  of  the 
open  type,  sheet  metal  covers  will  be  found  very  advantageous. 

Workmen  should  be  warned  against  thrusting  their  hands 
or  arms  into  the  pug  boxes,  and  the  machines  should  always 
be  stopped  before  any  cleaning  is  done.  Similar  precautions 
should  be  observed  by  operators  of  auger  machines  and  other 
similar  machines  having  revolving  shafts  mounted  upon  them, 
and  also  by  operators  of  roll-feed  machines. 

A  small  hole  with  a  sliding  cover  in  the  end  of  the  trough 
of  an  auger  machine  will  afford  a  safe  method  for  removing 
samples  of  clay  for  determining  consistency  or  for  other  pur¬ 
pose.  The  numerous  gears  on  pug-mills  and  auger  machines 
constitute  a  serious  hazard,  and  should  be  entirely  enclosed 
or  guarded  in  some  approved  manner. 

Many  cutting  tables  are  hand  operated,  and  there  is  com¬ 
paratively  little  danger  in  the  manipulation ;  workmen,  how¬ 
ever,  should  take  care  to  avoid  being  struck  by  the  flying  ends 
of  any  broken  wires.  Moreover,  all  gears  and  other  danger¬ 
ous  moving  parts  of  power-driven  cutting  tables  should  be 
guarded  in  an  effective  manner,  and  the  men  should  never  be 
allowed  to  replace  broken  strings  while  the  machines  are  in 
motion. 

Certain  kinds  of  brick  made  under  the  "stiff-plastic”  process 


Fig.  3.  A  Brick  Machine  with  Adjustable  Press  Plates  Which 
Should  Be  Provided  With  Substantial  Handles. 

are  repressed  either  by  hand  or  by  power-operated  machines 
after  being  cut.  The  operators  of  power-driven  presses  should 
be  instructed  thoroly  in  their  work,  and  cautioned  against 
allowing  their  hands  to  come  in  contact  with  the  dies.  Each 
machine  should  be  provided  with  a  belt-shifter  or  clutch,  and 


this  should  be  locked  in  the  “off”  position  whenever  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  adjust  the  dies. 

On  these  machines,  all  gears  should  be  enclosed  completely, 
and  especially  those  which  are  located  near  the  floor  level; 
and  all  sprocket  wheels,  chains,  pulleys,  belts,  projecting  set¬ 
screws,  and  keys  should  be  guarded  in  the  most  effective  way. 
The  crosshead  connecting-rods,  also,  should  be  protected,  and 
this  may  be  done  by  placing  framed  wire-mesh  screens  about 
them,  fastening  the  screens  to  the  floor  by  means  of  bolts  or 
long  screws. 

Fig.  1  sets  forth  a  rear  view  of  a  brickmaking  machine, 
and  all  dangerous  exposed  parts,  as  will  be  noticed,  should 
be  guarded.  Fig.  2  shows  a  rotary  brick-press;  the  belts  of 
this  machine  should  be  guarded,  and  the  stairs  leading  to 
the  operator’s  platform  should  be  provided  with  hand-rails. 

Considering  common  brick  manufacture  and  the  popular  "soft 
mud”  process  for  this  production,  the  clay,  previous  to  going 
to  the  pug-mill,  is  often  passed  thru  a  disintegrator  or  a 
crusher,  or  sometimes  both. 

Disintegrator  holes  seldom  are  guarded,  and  serious  and 
sometimes  fatal  accidents  occur  thru  this  cause.  If  a 
workman  should  slip  or  fall  into  one  of  these  openings, 
his  feet  might  readily  be  drawn  into  the  rolls  and  be  badly 
crushed,  or  still  greater  injury  ensue.  Substantial  iron  rail¬ 
ings  securely  constructed  about  these  holes  would  prevent  pos¬ 
sible  accidents  of  this  character ;  or  they  may  be  covered  with 
wide-mesh  metal  gratings,  care  being  taken  to  see  that  these 
gratings  are  constantly  in  place. 

While  some  manufacturers  might  consider  it  impractical 
to  install  guard-rails  or  gratings  because  of  the  additional 
labor  required  in  handling  the  clay,  safety  of  employes  should 
be  always  the  primary  consideration.  Moreover,  the  cost  of 
one  serious  accident  thru  this  cause  might  easily  offset  the 
additional  labor  charge  incurred  during  a  long  period,  while 
working  under  the  safer  method. 

The  crushing  machines  used  in  the  soft  mud  process  have 
numerous  large  gears  that  offer  many  opportunities  for  serious 
accidents.  These  gears  should  be  entirely  enclosed  or  ade¬ 
quately  guarded  in  some  way.  There  are  some  forms  of 
crushers  that  require  a  separate  belt  to  drive  each  of  the 
rolls,  and  these  belts  constitute  a  serious  hazard.  They  should 
be  enclosed  or  otherwise  effectively  guarded,  and  to  a  height 
of  at  least  7  ft.  above  the  floor. 

Following  crushing,  and  properly  mixing  or  tempering,  the 
clay  is  ready  to  go  to  the  brick  machine.  On  certain  types 
of  brickmaking  machines  the  adjustment  of  the  press  plates 
is  a  dangerous  operation,  and  one  that  is  the  cause  of  numer¬ 
ous  accidents.  For  regulating  the  length  of  the  plunger  stroke 
to  suit  the  run  of  the  clay,  the  adjustment  must  be  made  quite 
frequently,  and  it  is  considered  necessary  to  remove  and  re¬ 
place  the  plate  or  pin  as  the  machine  is  in  motion,  while  the 
plunger  lifts;  otherwise,  it  is  claimed  that  too  much  time 
would  be  lost  by  stopping  the  machine  each  time  that  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  adjust  the  plate.  A  great  danger  in  the  operation 
is  that  the  press  plate  often  becomes  wedged,  and  the  “striker,” 
in  attempting  to  loosen  it,  is  liable  to  place  his  fingers  in  such 
a  position  as  to  catch  them  between  the  steel  crosshead  and 
the  plate.  If  this  should  occur  the  fingers  would  be  crushed 
badly. 

The  press  plates  should  be  provided  with  substantial  handles 
of  adequate  length,  and  should  be  discarded  if  the  handles 
become  broken.  New  men,  particularly,  should  be  carefully 
instructed  before  they  are  allowed  to  undertake  this  work. 
The  men  who  feed  the  molds  into  the  machines  are  also  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  danger  of  having  their  hands  or  fingers  crushed, 
and  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  this  work,  as  well,  is 
done  in  the  safest  possible  way. 

A  brickmaking  machine,  showing  the  adjustable  press  plate 
referred  to  is  set  forth  in  Fig.  3.  The  horseshoes  shown  are 
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evidently  for  “good  luck”  in  handling  this  phase  of  opera¬ 
tion. 

The  brick-molding  machines  have  numerous  gears  that  must 
be  effectively  guarded  to  insure  greatest  safety. 

In  summing  up  the  hazards  presented  by  the  various  ma¬ 
chines  used  in  brick  production,  it  will  be  found  that  most 
of  them  can  be  eliminated  by  the  adoption  of  simple  precau¬ 
tions,  and  at  a  comparatively  small  expense.  Accidents  are 
likely  to  occur  mainly  in  connection  with  hoppers,  exposed 
gears,  set-screws,  projecting  keys,  nuts  and  dead  ends  of  shaft¬ 
ing,  and  pulleys  and  belts.  One  dangerous  feature,  and  hard 
to  eliminate,  is  that  of  the  long  lines  of  shafting  as  generally 
found  in  brick  yards,  extending  to  a  distance  of  100  ft.  or 
more  in  many  instances,  and  often  but  a  few  feet  above  the 
.  ground.  Suitable  precautions  should  be  taken,  and  conditions 
'  111  the  vicinity  of  the  exposed  shafting  made  as  safe  as  pos¬ 
sible  ,  in  this  way  the  danger  can  be  greatly  reduced. 

DRYING  EQUIPMENT  AND  FACILITIES 

After  leaving  the  brickmaking  machines,  the  brick  are  placed 
on  pallets  and  taken  to  the  dry-racks.  When  these  pallets  are 
of  wood,  they  should  be  kept  free  from  projecting  nails, 
screws,  splinters  and  slivers  that  might  injure  the  hands;  and 
they  should  be  discarded  when  badly  worn.  In  connection 
with  the  outdoor  dry-racks,  there  is  no  particular  hazard,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  boards  composing  the  racks,  as  well  as  the  roofs 
over  them,  are  frequently  allowed  to  deteriorate,  so  that  there 
is  danger  of  workmen  being  struck  by  flying  boards  during 
high  winds.  The  racks,  however,  should  be  substantially  sup¬ 
ported  so  that  there  will  be  no  danger  of  their  tipping  over 
or  collapsing  under  the  weight  of  the  brick. 

\  ard  conditions  around  the  dry-racks  should  be  subject  to 
constant  inspection.  Very  frequently,  boards  with  projecting 
nails  are  found  in  passageways  or  aisles ;  these  are  always  dan¬ 
gerous,  and  should  be  removed  immediately,  wherever  found. 

In  larger  brick  yards,  the  brick  are  dried  under  a  system 
of  steam  coils  and  pipes,  permitting  all  year  round  operation  ; 
or,  by  circulating  the  waste  heat  from  cooling  kilns  by  means 
of  power-operated  fans  or  blowers,  or  by  installing  hot-air 
furnaces  in  or  beneath  tunnels  or  chambers  in  which  the  brick 
are  placed.  Wherever  power-driven  fans  or  blowers  are  em¬ 
ployed,  they  should  be  protected  in  such  a  manner  that  no 
person  can  come  in  contact  with  the  blades  or  any  other  mov¬ 
ing  parts. 

The  brick,  as  they  leave  the  brickmaking  machine,  frequently 
are  placed  on  steel  pallets,  and  remain  on  these  during  the 
drying  process.  Careless  handling  of  the  pallets  may  result 
in  the  brick  falling  from  them  and  injuring  the  workmen,  and 
employes  should  be  cautioned  against  this  danger.  Work¬ 
men,  also,  should  be  careful  to  avoid  coming  in  contact  with 
hot  steam  pipes  in  steam-heated  dryers,  and  thus  receiving 
burns.  Stout  canvas  gloves  will  protect  the  hands  of  the  men 
against  this  danger  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  will  also 
go  to  prevent  many  cuts  and  abrasions  caused  by  the  handling 
of  the  dried  and  hardened  brick. 

CARE  AT  THE  KILNS 

The  walls  and  arches  of  kilns  frequently  crack,  and  owing 
to  insufficient  reinforcement  the  roofs  sometimes  give  way  and 
fall,  and  persons  in  the  vicinity  are  then  likely  to  be  struck 
and  injured.  These  dangers  are  enhanced  when  the  tendency 
is  to  postpone  the  making  of  necessary  repairs  until  it  is  too 
late.  Bursting  kiln  bands  are  likely  to  inflict  serious  injuries, 
altho  accidents  of  this  kind,  fortunately,  are  infrequent.  The 
kiln  bands  should  be  set  up  by  an  experienced  workman,  and 
if  the  tension  becomes  excessive,  the  turnbuckles  should  be 
eased  up.  Fig.  4  illustrates  the  interior  of  a  brick  kiln,  with 
roof  in  a  bad  condition.  Many  brick  have  fallen  out  of  it, 
and  a  large  section  has  dropped  down  below  the  original  curve 
of  the  arch.  The  full  white  line  indicates  the  approximate 


shape  of  the  arch  at  the  present  time,  and  the  dotted  line, 
the  original  contour  on  the  right  of  the  center. 

In  connection  with  kilns  built  of  green  brick,  often  referred 
to  as  "scove  kilns,”  care  should  be  taken  to  lay  the  brick  up 


Fig.  4.  Interior  of  a  Brick  Kiln  With  Roof  or  Crown  in 
Dangerous  Condition. 


evenly,  and  the  courses  should  be  kept  as  nearly  level  as  pos¬ 
sible,  to  prevent  the  structure  from  falling  or  collapsing.  Iron 
kiln  doors  should  not  be  left  lying  in  passageways,  or  in  other 
places  where  employes  might  stumble  over  them.  Careful  and 
frequent  inspection  in  the  kiln  sheds  will  prevent  many  acci¬ 
dents  from  this  and  other  similar  causes. 

In  the  matter  of  continuous  kilns,  the  tops  are  frequently 
neglected  and  left  in  a  disorderly  and  dangerous  condition; 
slabs  used  for  covering  the  top-firing  openings  are  often  drawn 
away,  leaving  the  openings  entireiy  unprotected ;  and  the  covers 
for  the  waste-heat  openings  are  carelessly  tossed  aside  and 
left  in  such  positions  that  the  workmen  might  easily  trip  over 

them,  or  catch  their  feet  in  the  projecting  handles,  causing  bad 
falls. 

The  top-firing  openings  should  be  rail-guarded,  or  framed 
wire-mesh  screens  should  be  placed  over  them.  These  screens 
may  be  supported  on  a  level  with  the  tops  of  the  openings,  or 
slightly  below  them,  using  lugs  or  brackets  secured  to  the 
side  walls  of  the  openings.  With  this  arrangement  they  can 
be  removed  easily,  when  necessary,  and  will  not  interfere  with 
the  operations  of  removing  and  replacing  the  slabs. 

All  kilns  should  be  thoroly  ventilated  after  having  been  fired, 
before  the  men  are  permitted  to  enter  them,  as  it  is  possible 
that  carbon  monoxide  or  other  poisonous  gases  may  be  present. 
When  oil  or  gas  fuel  is  used  there  is  also  danger  of  an  ex¬ 
plosion,  in  case  the  burners  should  snap  out,  or  the  fuel  sup¬ 
ply  be  accidentally  cut  off  for  a  time  and  then  turned  on 
again.  In  such  event,  the  fuel  supply  should  be  turned  off 
•and  the  chambers  ventilated  before  re-lighting  the  fires.  If 
gas  is  used  as  a  fuel,  a  reasonable  quantity  of  coal  may  be 
placed  in  combustion  space,  to  hold  the  fire  in  case  of  an  ac¬ 
cidental  temporary  interruption  of  the  gas  supply. 

£  £  it 

Decline  Again  in  Coal  Output 

The  weekly  report  from  the  Geological  Survey  on  the 
production  of  bituminous  coal,  anthracite,  and  beehive  coke, 
compiled  September  11,  shows  that  the  production  of  soft 
coal  declined  again  during  the  week  ended  September  4. 
The  total  output,  including  lignite  and  coal  made  into  coke 
at  mines,  was  estimated  at  11,051,000  net  tons,  a  decrease 
of  3.19,000  tons  or  three  per  cent,  when  compared  to  the 
preceding  week. 


HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS  BUY  CLAY 

PRODUCTS  EXPORTED  from  AMERICA 

Pacific  Coast  Clay  Concern  Furnishes  a  Large  Part  of  the  Quantity 
of  Clay  Products  Exported  from  This  Country  to  Distant  Lands 


FEW  PERSONS  realize  the  extent  of  the  clay  products 
export  business.  In  fact,  one  would  hardly  expect  that 
such  a  comparatively  simple  and  crude  product  as  brick  and 
tile  would  find  much  opportunity  for  exportation.  However, 
even  in  the  year  1919,  which  was  a  poor  one  compared  with 
others,  the  value  of  brick  and  tile  exported  amounted  to 


Section  of  Yard  Maintained  Near  the  Channel  in  San  Fran 
cisco  by  the  McNear  Brick  Co. 


over  $3,600,000.  Of  this  amount  the  value  of  building  bricx 
exported  was  $2,480,690,  and  represented  a  quantity  of  12  - 
169  000.  The  average  price  per  thousand  of  building  brick 
exported  in  1919  was  $20.40.  The  fire  brick  exported  in  1919 
was  valued  at  $2,747,512,  which  represented  a  quantity  of 

51,252,000. 

One  of  the  largest  exporters  of  clay  products  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  is  the  McNear  Brick  Co.,  of  San  Francisco. 
It  is  said  that  fully  three  million  brick  are  exported  each 


Part  of  Docks  Where  Brick  Are  Being  Unloaded  from  a  Barge. 


year  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  by  this  concern.  The  brick 
made  by  this  company  are  very  hard  and  capable  of  stand- 
in  o-  the  rough  treatment  received  in  shipping  by  steamer. 


The  plant  of  the  McNear  Brick  Co.  is  located  at  McNear, 
Marin  Co.,  Calif.,  about  fifteen  miles  from  San  Francisco. 
The  company  maintains  two  large  barges  and  a  tug  boat  for 
towing  the  large  barges.  Each  of  these  barges  has  a  capac¬ 
ity  of  120,000  brick.  One  barge  load  is  shipped  every  other 
day.  A  special  system  has  been  worked  out  for  handling 
this  export  trade  and  special  equipment  has  been  installed 
for  loading  the  barges  at  the  brick  plant.  A  number  of  small 
trucks,  each  capable  of  carrying  five  hundred  brick  are  run 
into  the  kiln  where  they  are  loaded  and  are  then  delivered 
to  the  barges  by  gravity.  Portable  tracks  are  provided 
which  are  laid  on  the  deck  of  the  barges.  The  trucks  loaded 
with  the  brick  are  operated  on  these  tracks  and  the  brick 
unloaded  direct  from  the  cars  to  the  deck  of  the  barge. 

The  barges  are  then  towed  to  the  various  points  on  San 


A  Large  Steamship  in  the  Act  of  Being  Loaded  with  Brick 
by  Means  of  a  Skip. 


Francisco  bay,  or  at  the  San  Francisco  yard  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  or  alongside  an  ocean-going  steamer. 

The  brick  are  loaded  on  to  a  steamer  by  means  of  boxes 
which  are  handled  by  equipment  attached  to  the  ship’s 
tackle.  These  boxes  are  lowered  to  the  barge  deck  and  the 
brick  thrown  into  them.  The  box  is  then  raised  by  the 
ship’s  tackle  and  lowered  into  the  hold  where  the  brick  are 
dumped  by  unloosing  the  ropes  from  one  end  of  the  box 
and  slightly  raising  the  other  end. 

At  the  Hawaiian  Islands  the  brick  are  loaded  into  small 
boxes  and  dumped  on  the  docks  and  later  loaded  into  motor 
trucks  and  hauled  to  the  various  jobs.  Practically  all  of  the 
brick  are  shipped  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  on  steamers 
belonging'  to  the  Matson  Navigation  Co. 
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Great  prosperity  now  reigns  in  the  Islands  and  an  enor¬ 
mous  amount  of  construction  work  is  going  on.  There  are 
also  large  shipments  of  building  tile  being  sent  to  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  The  tile  are  received  at  the  docks  by  rail 
and  the  tile  trucked  on  to  the  dock  from  where  it  is  later 
trucked  to  ship-side  and  taken  aboard.  Practically  all  of 
the  brick  shipped  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  is  handled  thru 
brokers. 

dt  £  £ 

Wants  Equity  in  Coal  Distribution 

Ernest  Greenwood,  of  Washington,  states  that  the  25th  In¬ 
ternational  Congress  of  International  Miners’  Federation  has 
requested  the  International  Labor  Office  of  the  League  of 
Nations  to  undertake  to  find  the  best  method  of  establishing 
an  International  Coal  Office  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  coal  thruout  the  world. 

<5*  £ 

Denies  Statement  of  Rate  Discrimination 

On  page  300  of  the  August  24  issue  of  Brick  and  Clay 
Record  was  published  an  item  which  told  of  a  meeting  of  brick 
and  tile  manufacturers  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  whereat  the 
matter  of  freight  rate  adjustments  for  clay  products  in  these 
two  states  was  discussed. 

A  statement  was  accredited  to  W.  R.  Bennett,  of  the  Acme 
Brick  Co.,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  to  the  effect  that  the  eastern 


Barge  Load  of  Brick  Alongside  of  Ocean  Steamer  Ready  for 
Transfer  of  Cargo. 


manufacturers  are  endeavoring  to  have  freight  rates  put  on 
a  basis  so  that  they  may  have  the  advantage  of  shipping  their 
surplus  to  the  Southwest. 

In  a  telegram  sent  to  Brick  and  Clay  Record,  Mr.  Bennett 
corrected  the  impression  that  was  given  in  this  report  and 
stated :  I  most  emphatically  deny  having  made  any  state¬ 

ment  to  the  effect  that  eastern  manufacturers  of  brick  and 
tile  are  endeavoring  to  secure  rates  in  the  Southwest  that 
would  permit  them  to  use  the  Southwest  as  a  place  to  ship 
their  surplus. 

If  anything  at  all  was  said  at  the  meeting  mentioned  in  the 
article  referred  to  above,  about  manufacturers  using  the  South¬ 
west  as  a  dumping  ground,  it  was  that  the  level  of  rates  as 
proposed  by  the  attorneys  representing  the  hollow  tile,  paving 
brick  and  face  brick  national  associations,  in  I.  C.  C.  Case 
10733,  if  adopted  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
would  bring  about  enormous  reductions  in  the  freight  rates 
from  our  principal  competitors,  most  of  whom  are  located  in 


the  states  of  Kansas,  Missouri,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  and  that 
such  reductions  would  allow  their  using  the  Southwest  as  a 
dumping  ground  at  any  time  they  cared  to  so  use  it.  We  are 
naturally  opposed  to  having  our  investments  jeopardized  in 
any  such  manner.” 


A  Consignment  of  Hollow  Building  Tile  at  Dock  Ready  for 
Shipment  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 


Fuller’s  Earth  in  1919 

About  106,000  short  tons  of  fuller’s  earth,  valued  at  $2,000,000, 
or  $18.87  a  ton,  was  produced  in  the  United  States  in  1919, 
as  shown  by  preliminary  returns  made  by  the  producers  to  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  Department  of  the  Interior. 
These  figures  are  the  highest  yet  recorded  by  the  Geological 
Survey,  and  show  an  increase  of  217  per  cent,  in  quantity  and 
of  563  per  cent,  in  value  in  ten  years.  The  increase  in  quantity 
in  1919  compared  with  1918  was  25  per  cent,  and  the  increase 
in  value  was  74  per  cent.  The  average  price  per  ton  increased 
from  $13.57  in  1918  to  $18.87  in  1919. 

Florida,  which  has  long  been  the  leading  producer,  made 
nearly  nine-tenths  of  the  output  in  1919. 

The  imports  of  fuller’s  earth  in  1919  were  13,873  short 
tons,  valued  at  the  port  of  shipment  at  $189,711,  or  $13.67  a  ton, 
an  increase  of  ten  per  cent,  in  quantity  and  of  fifteen  per  cent, 
m  value  compared  with  those  in  1918.  The  increase  in  the 


Act  of  Unloading  a  Car  of  Hollow  Building  Tile  from  Freight 
Car  to  Steamship  Docks. 


average  price  per  ton  was  54  cents.  The  imports  in  1919  com¬ 
pared  with  those  of  the  year  of  greatest  imports,  1914,  when 
the  entries  amounted  to  24,977  tons,  valued  at  $195,083,  or  $7.81 
a  ton,  show  a  decrease  of  44  per  cent,  in  quantity  and  of  three 
per  cent,  in  value. 


The  BUILDING  SITUATION 

in  the  EAST 


CONSTRUCTION  OPERATIONS  are  commencing  to  show 
up  stronger  in  certain  of  the  eastern  districts  and  fall 
operations  bid  fair  to  increase  materially  in  volume  as  the  sea¬ 
son  advances.  A  sort  of  changed  aspect  has  come  over  the  in¬ 
dustry  during  the  past  fortnight — with  prospective  builders  and 
architects  withholding  actual  construction  on  numerous  proj¬ 
ects  owing  to  prevailing  costs  and  the  building  material  mar¬ 
ket  anxious  for  orders  for  different  commodities  now  heavily 
stocked,  there  is  a  trend  to  lower  price  levels,  and  in  the  New 
York  district,  noticeably  common  brick. 

An  encouraging  feature  of  forthcoming  construction  work 
in  a  number  of  the  eastern  cities  is  the  substantial  volume  of 
housing  work  now  on  the  boards  at  architects  offices.  The 
activities  and  investigations  which  have  been  going  on  in  this 
direction  are  seemingly  bearing  fruit,  and  before  the  end  of 
the  year  it  is  likely  that  many  projects  of  this  character  will 
be  in  progress.  With  both  the  New  \ork  and  New'  Jersey 
Legislatures  in  session,  and  giving  particular  attention  to  the 
adoption  of  laws  to  inspire  house  and  apartment  construc¬ 
tion,  it  seems  possible  that  much  good  will  be  accomplished 
for  this  phase  of  the  industry. 

There  is  hardly  an  eastern  center  that  has  not  experienced 
the  sag  in  construction  work  during  the  past  two  or  three 
months,  and  considerably  lower  totals  are  recorded  for  this 
period,  as  compared  with  a  year  ago,  at  such  places  as  New 
York;  Newark,  Paterson  and  Trenton,  N.  J. ;  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  neighboring 
sections.  Wilmington,  Del.,  has  shown  particularly  low  aver¬ 
ages  during  the  past  few  weeks,  and  as  yet  there  are  no  indi¬ 
cations  of  any  revival  in  this  district. 

WHAT  THE  CITIES  ARE  DOING— NEW  YORK 

The  largest  construction  operations  in  Manhattan  Borough 
at  the  present  time  are  to  be  found  in  the  downtown  district, 
and  shipping  interests,  particularly,  are  predominating  in  this 
section  in  the  line  of  new  office  buildings,  as  well  as  extensions 
and  improvements  in  existing  structures  of  this  nature.  It 
is  estimated  that  work  to  the  value  of  $50,000,000  is  under 
way  here,  and  no  little  portion  of  which  has  been  in  course  of 
erection  for  some  months  past,  owing  to  the  huge  character 
of  the  projects.  The  Cunard  line  is  building  a  new  twenty- 
one  story  office  building  at  25  Broadway  to  cost  about  $10,- 
000,000,  exclusive  of  site;  the  Kerr  Steamship  Co.  has  com¬ 
pleted  the  erection  of  a  twelve-story  office  building  at  38-44 
Beaver  Street,  costing  about  $1,500,000;  the  Munson  Steam¬ 
ship  Co.  has  inaugurated  construction  on  a  twenty-five  story 
office  structure  at  82-92  Beaver  Street.  The  Cunard  Build¬ 
ing,  the  Munson  Building  and  other  similar  structures  now 
being  built  are  expected  to  be  ready  for  occupancy  early  in 
1921,  and  in  the  meantime  construction  work  will  be  rushed. 
Large  quantities  of  burned  clay  products  are  being  used  for 
this  work. 

Interruption  was  caused  in  the  labor  branch  of  the  local 
building  trades  with  the  turn  of  September  by  a  strike  of 
painters  and  plumbers,  with  demand  for  increased  wages , 
the  painters  ask  $10.00  a  day  for  a  five-day  week,  while  the 
plumbers  demand  $9.00  a  day  under  a  44-hour  week  schedule. 
The  demands  of  the  painters  have  been  met  and  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  the  men  have  returned  to  work,  the  outlook  for  an  early 
settlement  of  the  plumbers’  strike  is  good.  These  disturbances, 
as  minor  as  they  are,  have  a  rather  depressing  effect  upon 
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the  industry  as  a  whole  and  make  for  dissatisfaction  among 
the  employes  in  other  branches  of  the  building  trades. 

The  Real  Estate  Board  of  New  York  is  taking  an  active 
part  in  activities  to  bring  about  greater  construction  in  the  line 
of  housing.  The  attention  of  taxpayers  and  house  owners  is 
called  to  the  “extravagant  plans”  adopted  by  the  city  for 
schools,  docks,  markets  and  other  kindred  structures,  while 
the  housing  shortage  has  reached  an  acute  stage.  The  ap¬ 
propriations  for  work  of  this  nature  now  reach  an  aggregate 
of  $179,500,000,  and  other  operations  to  bring  this  to  close  to 
$200,000,000,  are  anticipated.  Property  owners  are  urged  to 
“take  a  very  keen  interest  in  current  municipal  and  state 
events.” 

The  Build-a-Home  Exposition,  Inc.,  503  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  is  arranging  plans  for  the  third  annual  Own  \our 
Home”  Exposition,  to  be  held  at  the  Twenty-second  Regi¬ 
ment  Armory  on  April  16-30  next.  The  exhibit  will  remain 
open  for  a  full  two-weeks’  period,  as  against  eight  days  for  the 
previous  events.  The  entire  three  floors  of  the  armory,  total¬ 
ing  about  70,000  sq.  ft.  of  flour  space  will  be  used,  and  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  clay  products  will  have  a  representative  showing  in 
the  list  of  exhibits. 

NEW  JERSEY 

There  are  a  few  “high  spots”  in  construction  circles  in  New 
Jersey  at  the  present  time,  and  notably  Trenton  and  Atlantic 
City.  Other  cities  are  showing  a  tendency  to  lag  in  building 
operations,  altho  the  turn  of  the  fall  season  has  brought 
an  optimistic  attitude  on  the  part  of  those  in  the  industry  as 
regards  the  outlook  for  increased  activities  before  the  close 
of  the  year.  At  Trenton,  the  August  building  totals  were 
over  $1,000,000  in  excess  of  those  for  the  same  month  of 
last  year,  the  exact  figures  being  $1,537,860  and  $360,506,  re¬ 
spectively.  A  large  volume  of  this  work  covers  factory  and 
industrial  construction.  Atlantic  City  is  showing  up  fine  in 
the  line  of  housing  structures;  since  the  first  of  the  year,  25 
apartment  houses  have  been  built,  and  over  75  dwellings  of 
various  size. 

The  August  construction  totals  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  touched  a 
low  record,  the  month  being  the  smallest  in  building  work  yet 
recorded  during  the  present  year.  It  is  the  only  month  of  1920 
that  has  not  reached  $1,000,000  or  over  in  valuation  of  per¬ 
mits.  The  compilation  shows  an  expenditure  of  $875,881  as 
against  $1,425,503  for  the  corresponding  month  of  last  year. 
Despite  this  sag  in  actual  construction,  the  totals  for  the  first 
eight  months  of  the  present  year  are  $16,781,799  as  compared 
with  $7,945,971  for  the  same  period  of  1919,  an  increase  of 
$8,835,828.  With  indications  pointing  to  an  early  revival  in 
local  activities,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  year  will  round  out 
with  a  substantial  margin  over  last  year. 

The  Newark  Real  Estate  Board  will  soon  inaugurate  its 
regular  meetings  for  the  fall  and  winter  season,  and  many 
pertinent  topics  are  on  the  “calendar”  for  discussion,  including 
proper  housing  legislation,  taxation,  housing  development  and 
kindred  subjects.  A  number  of  prominent  speakers  from  other 
sections  will  be  heard  at  the  different  gatherings;  Dr.  Charles 
F.  Kraemer,  president  of  the  organization,  will  preside  at  the 
meeting. 

At  the  reopening  of  the  State  Legislative  session,  Tremon, 
on  September  8,  Senator  Runyon  of  Union  County,  chairman 
of  the  Legislature’s  Housing  Committee,  introduced  four  new 
bills,  designed  to  help  the  housing  situation  in  the  state.  The 
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first  provides  that  all  improvements  to  real  estate  for  dwelling 
purposes  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation  for  the  next  five 
years;  second,  amending  the  tax  law  of  1918,  directs  asses¬ 
sors  in  fixing  taxing  valuations  on  dwelling  property,  to  take 
into  consideration  the  rent  charged  for  the  previous  12  months, 
and  the  price  paid  for  the  real  estate ;  another  measure  gives 
municipalities  authority  by  ordinance  to  limit  increases  in 
rent;  and  the  fourth  provides  that  where  a  tenant’s  fixed 
term  for  the  occupancy  of  an  apartment  or  house  is  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  3  months,  3  months  notice  to  vacate  must  be  given. 

PHILADELPHIA 

As  indicated  in  recent  reports  in  these  columns  regard¬ 
ing  construction  activities  at  Philadelphia,  there  has  been  a 
big  downward  slide  during  recent  months.  Actual  figures  show 
that  the  situation  is  far  from  being  what  it  should  be,  and 
builders,  material  dealers  and  others  in  the  industry  are  now 
feeling  the  effects  in  a  marked  degree.  In  valuation  of  build¬ 
ing  permits,  the  months  of  August  showed  a  total  of  $2,817,- 
405,  or  almost  $2,000,000  less  than  the  figures  for  July,  and 
a  decrease  of  over  $3,000,000  in  comparison  with  the  total  for 
August  of  last  year.  While  every  branch  of  work  has  felt 
the  decline,  it  is  far  more  pronounced  in  the  line  of  hous¬ 
ing  than  in  other  character  of  buildings.  During  the  month 
just  passed,  permits  were  issued  for  but  16  houses,  with  an 
estimated  cost  of  $82,200,  as  against  a  total  of  337  dwellings 
in  the  same  month  of  last  year,  valued  at  $813,250.  It  is 
held  that  the  high  cost  of  construction  is  responsible  for  this 
condition,  and  that  lower  figures,  only,  will  bring  about  a 
change. 

A  movement  is  under  way  at  Philadelphia  to  bring  about 
necessary  revision  in  the  local  building  laws.  Edwin  E.  Hol- 
lenback,  president  of  the  Master  Builders’  Exchange,  has 
suggested  a  commission  composed  of  engineers,  architects 
and  builders  to  solve  the  problem  of  dwelling  construction — 
not  along  old  lines,  but  rather  along  new  ones,  utilizing 
newer  materials  and  building  methods.  It  is  held  that  the 
use  of  new  materials  for  house  construction  seems  to  offer 
the  only  solution  for  lower  prices  under  present-day  build¬ 
ing  costs. 

Regardless  of  how  private  interests  may  feel  in  the  matter 
of  construction  work,  the  city  of  Philadelphia  is  going  right 
ahead  with  a  large  volume  of  municipal  improvements.  Re¬ 
cent  contracts  include  paving  work,  sewer  construction,  bridge 
building  and  other  operations.  A  considerable  quantity  of 
vitrified  pipe  is  being  used  for  sewers,  and  other  burned  clay 
products  are  also  being  used  in  connection  with  different  fea¬ 
tures  of  construction. 

WILMINGTON 

Construction  operations  are  moving  at  a  very  slow  pace  in 
the  Wilmington  district  and  prominent  local  building  inter¬ 
ests,  including  contractors  and  material  dealers  are  not  very 
optimistic  as  to  the  trend  of  affairs  in  the  months  to  come. 
Talks  with  those  well  informed  on  the  local  situation  show 
that  the  opinion  is  that  not  much  construction  will  take  place 
until  costs  of  material  and  labor  are  lower,  and  funds  are 
more  readily  obtainable  from  the  banks.  Mortgage  money  is 
tight,  as  is  also  other  financial  assistance  needed  by  builders 
in  connection  with  the  handling  of  contracts. 

A  survey  of  current  operations  in  the  building  field  at 
Wilmington  shows  that  there  is  but  a  mere  handful  of  dwelling 
construction  now  being  executed  and  practically  nothing  in 
the  industrial  line.  It  is  a  point  of  “slump”  that  has  not 
been  experienced  in  some  years  in  this  section.  The  approxi¬ 
mate  valuation  of  plans  filed  for  buildings  during  the  pres¬ 
ent  year  is  placed  at  $137,450,  or  lower  by  over  $800,000  as 
compared  with  the  records  of  1919. 


BALTIMORE 

Baltimore  continues  active  along  the  lines  of  industrial 
construction  with  garage  building,  now  so  popular,  holding  a 
good  place  in  the  totals,  and  residence  operations  far  in  the 
background.  The  big  thought  hereabouts  seems  to  be  factory 
buildings  and  many  months  of  past  activity  in  this  line  are 
now  being  repeated,  week  in  and  week  out.  It  is  estimated  that 
construction  operations  to  the  value  of  $60,300,000  are  now 
under  way  in  the  Greater  Baltimore  districts,  including  Curtis 
Bay,  Brooklyn,  Orangeville,  Sparrows  Point,  and  other  su¬ 
burban  sections,  and  exclusive  of  residence  work. 

Commenting  upon  the  great  industrial  growth  of  Balti¬ 
more  during  the  months  past,  George  C.  Smith,  head  of  the 
Industrial  Bureau  of  the  local  Board  of  Trade,  points 
out  that  about  fifteen  companies  have  plans  under  way  for 
the  erection  of  new  buildings  with  cost  estimated  in  excess  of 
$20,000,000;  the  majority  of  these  projects  will  be  launched 
at  an  early  date.  In  the  matter  of  housing,  it  is  said  that  it  is 
generally  estimated  that  for  every  dollar  expended  in  indus¬ 
trial  expansion,  four  dollars  should  be  spent  for  the  erection 
of  dwellings.  On  such  a  basis,  the  city  at  the  present  time 
should  have  a  home  campaign  of  $225,000,000  under  way— 
and  which  is  far  from  being  the  case.  It  is  not  believed  that 
the  total  for  homes  for  the  entire  year  of  1920  will  reach 
a  tenth  of  this  amount,  if  that. 

The  city  government  at  Baltimore  has  refused  to  recognize 
union  bricklayers  to  the  exclusion  of  non-union  men,  and  all 
work  in  the  future  handled  under  municipal  jurisdiction  will 
be  on  an  “open  shop”  basis.  The  union  bricklayers  have 
been  making  a  great  effort  to  gain  exclusive  recognition  by  the 
city.  It  is  said  that  there  are  as  many  non-union  bricklayers 
in  the  Baltimore  district  as  union  men,  and  contractors  on 
municipal  work  will  have  the  privilege  of  employing  either 
or  both. 

WASHINGTON 

With  the  turn  of  the  fall  season,  there  has  come  a  keener 
demand  for  housing  accommodations  at  the  capitol  city,  and 
the  realty  market  is  particularly  brisk  in  this  respect.  Modest 
dwellings,  including  those  of  bungalow  type,  are  finding  ready 
buyers,  and  the  supply  is  far  below  the  demand.  The  house 
construction  that  has  been  going  on  during  the  summer  months 
will  help  materially  to  answer  the  call  for  homes,  and  inci¬ 
dentally  show  tidy  profits  to  those  who  have  had  the  “nerve” 
to  follow  out  their  building  programs.  There  is  rather  en¬ 
couraging  activity  in  construction  along  these  lines  at  the 
present  time,  and  the  outlook  for  continuance  is  good. 

Effective  September  1,  the  new  zoning  regulations  covering 
building  work  at  Washington  became  operative;  the  different 
provisions  as  arranged  by  the  Zoning  Commission  are  so 
unsatisfactory  to  local  business  interests  that  Congress  will  like¬ 
ly  be  asked  to  repeal  the  findings.  It  is  said  that  different  sug¬ 
gestions  submitted  to  the  Commission  were  entirely  ignored. 
Some  of  the  objections  made  cover  the  fact  that  under  the 
regulations  pertaining  to  the  height  of  buildings  in  the  down¬ 
town  section,  the  tax  rate  will  be  increased  for  every  citizen 
in  the  district;  and  that  the  restrictions  in  area  of  build¬ 
ings  will  make  for  great  increase  in  backyard  uncleanliness. 

£  £ 

The  Brick  and  Burned  Clay  Markets 

The  smaller  volume  of  new  construction  going  forward 
during  the  past  two  months  has  had  its  effect  in  allowing 
accumulation  of  different  materials,  and  the  point  has  now 
been  reached  in  the  majority  of  the  eastern  districts  where 
the  supply  is  equal  to  the  demand.  Even  very  scarce  com¬ 
modities  up  to  a  few  weeks  ago,  are  now  obtainable  in  reason¬ 
able  supply  on  short  notice.  Building  material  dealers  report 
a  fair  call  for  burned  clay  products,  but  not  with  the  keen- 
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ness  of  demand  as  desired ;  the  buying  is  rather  spasmodic, 
providing  only  for  current  requirements. 

Whether  a  forerunner  to  a  general  decline  in  burned  clay 
and  other  building  material  prices,  or  otherwise,  common 
brick  has  taken  the  lead  in  the  New  \ork  market  and  dropped 
from  $25  to  $20  per  thousand  wholesale,  alongside  dock. 
While  this  is  the  quoted  level,  it  is  not  a  firm  figure,  and  sales 
are  reported  for  $19,  $18,  and  as  low  as  $15  a  thousand.  The 
pressure  brought  on  the  market  thru  weak  demand  and 
availability  of  second-hand  material,  is  responsible  for  the 
drop,  and  prospective  purchasers  are  not  losing  any  time  to 
bring  about  further  depression — and  lower  figures.  Stocks 
have  been  piling  up,  and  it  is  a  costly  practice  for  the  pro¬ 
ducers  to  hold  material  covered  at  the  docks.  New  York 
dealers  are  quoting  good  grade  common  brick  at  $23  per 
thousand,  delivered  on  the  job  in  the  first  zone. 

There  has  been  marked  activity  recently  in  second-hand 
brick  at  New  York  and  present  quotations  are  at  $35  and  $36 
for  loads  of  5,000  delivered.  This  makes  a  figure  of  from 
$7  to  $8  per  thousand  on  the  job,  and  indicates  the  seat  of 
pressure”  brought  on  the  new  brick  market.  With  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  four  times,  based  on  former  costs  of  common  brick 
at  $30.75  on  the  job  hereabouts,  it  is  little  wonder  that  sec¬ 
ond-hand  material  has  been  used  wherever  possible— and  to 
the  detriment  of  new  stocks. 

Other  eastern  districts  have  not  as  yet  followed  in  the  lead 
of  the  New  York  brick  market  to  any  marked  extent,  al- 
tho  prices  show  a  tendency  to  lower  levels  at  Newark  and 
Paterson,  N.  J.  From  a  quotation  of  $32  a  week  or  two  ago, 
Newark  dealers  are  now  asking  $30  flat  for  delivery  on  the 
job,  and  a  similar  figure  holds  in  the  Paterson  district.  With 
a  good  call  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  producers  are  still  holding  and 
obtaining  a  $30  figure.  There  is  no  change  in  the  $25  price 
at  Philadelphia,  which  has  been  prevailing  for  some  months 
past,  and  a  $30  level  has  been  struck  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  due 
to  the  sag  in  building  hereabouts.  Baltimore  producers  are 
receiving  $25  a  thousand  for  good  hard  common,  and  $24.50 
and  $25  are  the  popular  figures  at  Washington  D.  C. 

Other  burned  clay  products  do  not  show  any  inclination  to 
follow  the  lead  of  common  brick  in  the  New  York  market 
up  to  this  writing.  Fire  brick  holds  firm  at  $80  per  thou¬ 
sand  for  No.  1  standard.  Drain  tile,  3  in.  and  4  in.  has  ad¬ 
vanced  in  price,  and  both  sizes  are  now  quoted  at  20  cents 
per  foot  by  local  dealers.  Sewer  pipe,  single  strength,  is  now 
quoted  at  20  per  cent,  off  list,  as  against  26  per  cent,  a  few 
weeks  ago.  Clay  tile  partition,  3x12x12  in.  holds  at  $25.0  per 
thousand  sq.  ft.,  4x12x12  in.,  at  $280,  and  5x12x12  in.,  $370 
per  thousand  sq.  ft. 

There  is  a  good  call  for  different  burned  clay  products 
in  other  eastern  cities,  particularly  in  the  line  of  partition 
tile  and  sewer  pipe.  With  the  increase  in  garage  construc¬ 
tion,  hollow  tile  is  finding  a  ready  market  for  this  class  of 
work.  Prices  hold  well  at  present  levels  at  Newark  and  other 
points  in  New  Jersey,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  neighbor¬ 
ing  sections.  There  is  a  firm  demand  for  fire  brick. 

^  it  £ 

With  the  Brick  and  Burned  Clay  Producers 

The  decline  in  quotations  of  common  brick  in  the  New 
York  brick  market  has  had  the  effect  of  making  producers 
retard  their  shipments  from  the  Hudson  River  districts.  Cur¬ 
rent  production,  it  is  held,  cannot  be  turned  at  a  $20  whole¬ 
sale  level  and  show  a  profit,  with  present  costs  of  production 
and  handling.  Consequently,  it  is  likely  that  stocks  will  be 
allowed  to  accumulate  until  the  demand  grows  stronger  and 
a  basic,  stable  level  is  reached  in  prices.  The  local  fuel 
situation  is  one  of  the  most  troublesome  factors  in  this 
district  at  the  present  time,  and  with  stacks  ready  to  burn, 


many  producers  are  hindered  in  going  ahead  thru  lack  of  coal. 

The  American  Clay  Products  Co.,  New  Hope,  Pa.,  has 
work  well  under  way  on  its  new  brick  manufacturing  plant 
along  the  Delaware  canal  at  this  place.  The  company  has 
a  tract  of  about  23  acres  of  land  for  its  plant  site,  with  ex¬ 
tensive  shale  properties  for  its  supply  of  raw  materials.  The 
new  plant  is  estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $200,000,  includ¬ 
ing  machinery,  and  is  expected  to  be  ready  for  operation  by 
the  close  of  the  year.  Following  the  completion  of  the  plant, 
it  is  planned  to  establish  a  housing  development  for  em¬ 
ployes  at  the  works,  to  include  a  total  of  about  100  homes. 
New  Hope  is  opposite  Lambertville,  N.  J.,  the  home  of  the 
well-known  Lambertville  Pottery  Co. 

Following  the  retirement  of  Victor  W .  Main  and  the  resig 
nation  of  John  H.  Fritzinger  from  their  prominent  connections 
with  the  National  Fire  Proofing  Co.,  Keasbey,  N.  J.  works, 
announced  in  former  issues  of  Brick  and  Clay  Record ,  W. 
Guy  Weaver  has  become  general  manager  of  the  four  plants 
of  the  company  in  this  district.  A  superintendent  will  be 
placed  in  charge  of  each  plant,  carrying  out  the  same  basis 
of  operation  as  heretofore.  Ferdinand  Hall  will  be  in  charge 
of  the  Raritan  works,  and  those  to  act  as  superintendents 
of  the  other  plants,  known  as  the  Standard,  Perth  Amboy  and 
Natco  works  of  the  company,  will  be  appointed  at  an  early 
date.  Edward  Koyen,  who  has  been  acting  as  assistant  to 
Mr.  Weaver,  will  remain  in  this  capacity  and  with  increased 
duties.  The  different  plants  are  now  operating  at  capacity 
with  prospects  of  continuing  on  this  basis  for  time  to  come. 

The  Robertson  Art  Tile  Co.,  Morrisville,  Pa.,  manufac¬ 
turer  of  floor  and  wall  tile,  has  filed  notice  of  increase  in 
its  capital  from  $50,000  to  $300,000,  to  provide  for  proposed 
expansion.  The  company  is  organized  under  New  Jersey 
laws  and  maintains  an  office  at  Trenton,  just  across  the  Dela¬ 
ware  River  from  its  plant  site  at  Morrisville. 

The  Lancaster  Brick  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  has  filed  notice 
of  increase  in  its  capital  from  $200,000  to  $250,000.  This  is 
one  of  the  recently  established  plants  in  this  section,  having 
commenced  operations  around  May  1,  last.  With  improved 
equipment  in  all  departments  of  operation,  it  has  been  de¬ 
signed  for  a  capacity  of  50,000  brick  a  day,  or  a  running  out¬ 
put  of  1,000,000  brick  per  month.  Up  to  the  present  time 
the  entire  output  has  been  absorbed  for  local  construction 
operations.  The  company  has  exceptionally  fine  clay  banks 
adjoining  the  plant  site. 

The  Carborundum  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  manufacturer  of 
abrasive  materials,  etc.,  has  awarded  a  contract  to  the  Turner 
Construction  Co.,  Sidway  Building,  Buffalo,  for  the  erection  of 
a  three-story  addition  to  its  plant,  50x50  ft.,  to  cost  about 
$50,000.  The  structure  will  be  used  as  an  extension  to  Build¬ 
ing  No.  39. 

In  discussing  business  conditions,  H.  M.  Keasbey,  president 
of  the  National  Fire  Proofing  Co.,  with  plants  at  Keasbey, 
N.  J.,  and  in  other  districts,  and  headquarters  at  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  says  that  operations  of  the  company  thruout  the  year  and 
up  to  the  present  time,  have  been  most  satisfactory,  far  ex¬ 
ceeding  expectations,  despite  the  fact  that  output  and  ship¬ 
ments  have  been  curtailed  on  account  of  manufacturing  condi¬ 
tions  and  car  shortage.  It  is  set  forth  that  these  results  are 
due  largely  to  the  general  recognition  of  the  adaptability  of 
hollow  tile  for  almost  any  class  of  permanent  construction. 
Moreover,  with  plants  in  seven  states,  the  company  has  excep¬ 
tionally  fine  facilities  for  delivering  materials  promptly  and  at 
minimum  cost  of  transportation.  It  is  believed  that  the  present 
falling  off  in  demand  is  only  temporary,  owing  to  the  great 
need  for  construction  of  all  kinds,  and  particularly  homes. 

The  Kesco  Clay  Products  Co.,  210  Smith  Street,  Perth  Am¬ 
boy,  N.  J.,  has  been  organized  with  a  capital  of  $200,000,  to 
manufacture  hollow  tile  and  other  burned  clay  products.  The 
company  is  headed  by  John  H.  Fritzinger,  formerly  superin- 
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tendent  at  the  plant  of  the  National  Fire  Proofing  Co.,  Keas- 
bey,  N.  J.  Property  has  been  secured  in  the  Highland  Park 
section,  Raritan  River  district,  comprising  an  existing,  equipped 
plant,  and  it  is  proposed  to  inaugurate  active  production  at  an 
early  date.  Others  interested  in  the  new  company  are  John  Ii. 
Miller  and  H.  C.  Cooper,  both  previously  connected  with  the 
National  Fire  Proofing  Co.,  Anton  Massopust  and  Sigmund 
Spitzer. 

The  Watsontown  Brick  Co,  Watsontown,  Pa,  is  considering 


the  erection  of  a  new  two-story  building  at  its  plant,  25x36  ft, 
to  be  used  for  office  service. 

The  Atlantic  Terra  Cotta  Co,  New  York,  with  plants  in 
the  Raritan  River  section  of  New  Jersey,  is  furnishing  the 
terra  cotta  materials  for  the  new  Beacon  Theater,  now  in 
course  of  erection  at  Newark,  N.  J. 

The  Atlantic  Iron  &  Refractories  Co,  Cedar  Lake,  Glou¬ 
cester,  N.  J,  has  been  organized  with  a  capital  of  $50,000 
to  manufacture  refractory  materials.  The  company  is  headed 
by  Thomas  Bluett,  William  J.  Eastwood  and  John  R.  Gamble. 


NOTES  from  the  N 

'p'HE  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION  con¬ 
tinues  to  hold  the  “center  of  the  stage”  in  matter  of  busi¬ 
ness  interest  at  the  Nation’s  Capitol,  and  several  matters  during 
the  past  fortnight  in  connection  with  the  work  of  this  body 
are  of  more  than  ordinary  importance.  The  Commission  has 
refused  a  further  extension  of  time  within  which  to  make 
freight  car  equipment  conform  to  the  standards  of  equip¬ 
ment  safety  prescribed  by  the  railroad  safety  appliance  acts. 
It  is  held  that  the  standardization  of  equipment  will  not  work 
serious  burden  or  hardship  upon  the  carriers.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  on  February  1,  1920,  there  were  2,319,380  freight 
cars  owned  by  the  carriers  represented  at  the  hearing  on 
September  9  relative  to  the  matter,  and  that  60,170  of  these, 
or  2.6  per  cent,  of  the  total  owned,  were  not  equipped  in 
conformity  with  the  standards  prescribed  by  the  order  of 
March  13,  1911.  The  Commission  says  that  the  requirement 
for  the  standardization  of  safety  appliance  equipment  is  of 
long  standing,  and  that  attention  has  been  directed  to  this  re¬ 
quirement  from  time  to  time  in  previous  hearings,  as  well 
as  in  the  several  extension  orders.  . 

The  Commission  has  taken  upon  advisement  the  recent  pro¬ 
test  of  owners  of  wagon  coal  mines  against  the  order  re¬ 
stricting  the  use  of  open-top  cars  by  such  mines  unless 
equipped  with  tipples  or  elevations  to  facilitate  loading,  as 
recently  issued  by  the  Commission.  The  operators  deny  that 
the  loading  of  cars  from  wagon  mines  has  resulted  in  undue 
delay  of  railroad  equipment.  The  Commission’s  order  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  discriminatory  and  unjust. 

&  &  it 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  is  arranging  a  request  for  presenta¬ 
tion  to  Congress  for  additional  appropriations  for  research 
into  fuel  oil  and  gas  problems,  with  a  view  to  increasing 
the  natural  resources  of  the  country.  It  is  proposed  to  under¬ 
take  the  work  during  the  fiscal  year  1921,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  $100,000  will  be  required  for  the  work.  The  activities 
will  be  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  the  Geological  Survey. 
The  Bureau  is  planning  for  the  establishment  of  an  experi¬ 
mental  station  at  Rolla,  Mo,  to  conduct  research  work  in 
connection  with  the  lead  and  zinc  mining  industries  in  this 
oistrict.  Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  the  problem  of 
treating  the  large  deposits  of  oxidized  lead  ores  as  found  in 
the  vicinity. 

£  dt  £ 

W.  B.  Colver,  chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
will  retire  at  the  expiration  of  his  term,  September  25.  He 
has  requested  that  reappointment  not  be  considered,  as  he  de¬ 
sires  to  engage  in  private  business. 

<5*  £  £ 

Effective  September  1,  John  Barrett  retired  as  Director 
General  of  the  Pan-American  Union.  He  has  spent  14  years 
in  this  work,  and  his  resignation  marks  the  end  of  25  years 
devoted  to  public  official  service.  During  the  period  of  his  ad- 
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ministration,  Pan-American  commerce  has  grown  from  an 
annual  amount  of  about  $450,000,000  to  nearly  $3,000,000,000. 
He  will  be  succeeded  as  Director  General  of  the  Union  by  Dr. 
L.  S.  Rowe,  who  has  been  actively  associated  in  the  work  for 
some  time. 

£  dt  dt 

With  Our  Canadian  Neighb  ors 

The  Lovat  Brick  Co,  Lovat,  Ont,  plans  to  re-equip  its  plant 
which  was  recently  destroyed  by  fire. 

P.  A.  Galarneau,  manager  of  the  Citadel  Brick  &  Paving 
Block  Co,  Quebec,  was  a  recent  visitor  to  Toronto,  where  he 
took  in  the  exposition. 

Clay  Products  Agency  had  an  excellent  exhibit  of  sewer 
pipe,  brick,  chimney  tops,  wall  coping,  etc,  at  the  Canadian 
National  Exhibition. 

Frederick  Heath,  of  the  Heath  Unit  Tile  Co,  Tacoma,  Wash, 
has  been  calling  on  the  trade  in  Toronto  arranging  to  have 
his  tile  made  in  that  city.  It  is  now  being  made  by  the  Clay- 
burn  Co,  Ltd,  at  Kilgard,  B.  C,  and  by  the  Gas  City  Brick 
Co,  Medicine  Hat,  Alta.  The  latter  company  is  putting  in  a 
new  plant  for  the  purpose. 

Hon.  S.  N.  Parent,  president 'of  the  Citadel  Brick  &  Paving 
Block  Co,  Quebec,  died  on  September  7.  Hon.  Mr.  Parent 
was  mayor  of  Quebec  1894  to  1905;  was  minister  of  lands, 
mines  and  forests  1897  to  1900,  and  Premier  of  Quebec  1900 
to  1905.  While  he  was  mayor  of  Quebec  City  and  premier 
of  the  province  he  was  also  president  of  the  Dominion  Bridge 
Co.  from  1897  to  1908,  during  the  building  of  the  Quebec 
bridge.  From  1905  to  1911  he  was  chairman  of  the  National 
Transcontinental  Railway  Commission.  He  had  a  great  capac¬ 
ity  for  great  works,  was  much  liked  and  will  be  greatly 
missed. 

Canada  Firebrick  Co,  Ltd,  Montreal,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  of  $500,000  to  carry  on  the  business  of  fire  clay 
and  fire  brick  manufacture,  furnace  lining,  gas  retorts,  coke 
oven  blocks,  brick,  tile,  etc,  and  to  deal  in  same. 

J.  Plommer  of  the  Clayburn  Co,  Ltd,  Vancouver,  B.  C, 
resigned  recently.  J.  W.  Ball  superintendent  of  the  plant  at 
Clayburn,  is  moving  to  the  head  office  at  Vancouver. 

The  Gas  City  Brick  Co,  Medicine  Hat,  Alta,  is  installing  a 
hollow  tile  plant  in  connection  with  their  present  brick  factory. 
The  capacity  will  be  75  tons  per  day.  Clay  is  brought  from 
Eastend,  Alta. 

A  new  brick  plant  is  under  construction  at  Belleville,  Ont. 

The  brick  plants  of  St.  John,  N.  B,  have  been  reopened  after 
several  seasons’  inactivity. 

The  Western  Brick  Co,  Ltd,  Morris,  Man,  has  been  in¬ 
corporated  with  a  capital  of  $5,000  by  Robert  Gunn,  Wm.  L. 
Burdick,  Wm.  Gunn,  L.  Oddson  and  B.  B.  Smith,  all  of 
Winnipeg,  to  manufacture  and  deal  in  brick  and  to  acquire 
the  land  and  plant  of  the  Morris  Brick  Works,  at  Morris 
Man. 


A  Department  Devoted  to  Practical  Problems  in 
the  Manufacture  of  Higher  Grade  Ceramic  Products 
Such  as  Whiteware,  Including  Electrical  Porcelain, 
Floor  and  Wall  Tile,-  Sanitary  Ware,  etc.,  as  Well  as 
Stoneware,  Terra  Cotta,  Special  Refractories  and 
Other  Articles  Where  High  Grade  Clays  Are  Em¬ 
ployed  in  Their  Fabrication. 


SULPHUR  DIFFICULTIES 


OT  EVERY  POTTER  realizes  the  harm¬ 
ful  effects  of  sulphuric  acid  on  glazes. 
Yet,  however  limited  the  amount  of  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  present,  its  presence  must  be 
taken  into  consideration.  It  is  customary 
to  form  glazes  of  oxides  of  lead,  lime, 
aluminum,  silicon,  magnesium,  barium  and 
alkalis.  Very  few  persons  realize  that 
sulphuric  acid  is  also  a  constant  ingredi¬ 
ent  of  glazes. 

Of  all  the  ingredients  that  enter  into  a 
_  __  glaze  batch,  the  sulphates  are  the  hard¬ 
est  to  dissolve..  Organic  acids  are  quite  easily  destroyed..  Car¬ 
bonic  and  nitric  acids  are  destroyed  with  fritting;  chlorine, 
bromine  and  iodine  are  expelled  with  comparative  ease  with 
the  aid  of  steam.  Chromates  and  manganates  are  likewise  de¬ 
composed.  It  is  only  sulphuric  acid  which  gives  the  flux  a 
longer  resistance. 

It  has  been  stated  that  silicic  acid  drives  out  sulphuric  acid. 


This,  however,  does  not  take  place  completely.  The  decom¬ 
position  is  complete  only  in  the  presence  of  reducing  influences 
or  at  a  much  higher  temperature  than  the  glazes  and  frits  are 
as  a  rule  heated  to. 

The  difficulty  due  to  sulphur  may  arise  from  four  sources. 
It  may  be  in  the  glaze,  in  the  body,  in  the  water  or  in  the 
kiln  gases.  White  lead  or  red  lead,  especially  the  latter,  often 
contain  several  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid.  Nearly  all  soda 
contains  sulphuric  acid.  The  same  is  true  of  potash.  Salt¬ 
peter  is  for  the  most  part  free  from  sulphuric  acid  as  is  borax. 
On  the  other  hand,  boracic  acid  always  contains  a  few  per 
cent,  of  sulphuric  acid. 

In  the  case  of  the  body  of  clay  ware,  the  clays  used  fre¬ 
quently  contain  selenite,  iron  pyrities  or  other  sulphur  com¬ 
pounds. 

The  water  used  to  mix  up  a  body  or  a  glaze  is  often  an¬ 


other  source  for  the  entrance  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  sulphur 
compounds  that  are  included  in  the  kiln  gases  arise  from  the 
sulphur  compounds  that  are  contained  in  the  fuel  that  is  used. 

The  harmful  effects  produced  by  sulphur  are  easilj  made 
evident  by  the  dullness  of  the  glaze,  presence  of  scum,  dis¬ 
coloration,  or  the  evidence  of  small  bubbles  or  pin  holes.  In 
the  case  of  the  glazed  constituents,  the  difficulty  due  to  scum¬ 
ming  can  be  overcome  by  being  careful  of  the  type  of  in¬ 
gredients  used  for  the  composition  of  the  glaze ,  by  f  1  itting , 
and  by  maintenance  of  a  reducing  atmosphere  in  the  kiln. 
However,  the  reducing  atmosphere  should  not  be  held  for  a 


long  period.  In  the  case  of  the  body  of  the  ware,  the  efflor¬ 
escence  due  to  sulphur  compounds  may  be  overcome  by  the 
use  of  chloride  of  barium.  Also,  in  burning  the  body  where 
a  two  burn  process  is  used,  the  use  of  a  reducing  atmosphere 

in  the  kiln  may  also  be  employed  to  eliminate  much  of  the 

sulphur  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  glaze. 

£  £  <5* 

Troubles  of  Pottery  Manufacturer  Multiply 

•  The  rush  for  American  dinnerware  for  holiday  requirements 
has  commenced.  There  will  be  many  dealers  who  will  not 
receive  all  they  have  ordered  for  current  year  delivery  on 

account  of  the  demand  exceeding  the  supply.  Never  have 

American  pottery  manufacturers,  especially  those  identified  with 
the  generalware  industry,  been  so  crowded  with  business  at 
this  season  of  the  year  as  is  the  case  now. 

Week  after  week  buyers  come  into  the  East  Liverpool  pot¬ 
tery  district,  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  to  anticipate  future 
requirements,  but  to  look  up  back  orders.  These  are  many, 
and  it  is  the  general  admission  thruout  the  trade  that  many 
of  these  specifications  will  not  be  filled  this  year. 

After  back  orders  have  been  gone  thru  by  the  buyers  for 
jobbing  concerns  and  department  stores,  these  men  then  give 
more  or  less  time  in  anticipating  future  requirements.  Not  a 
few  of  these  orders  are  for  1921  delivery.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  keen  interest  is  shown  by  these  “ware  hunters  in 
digging  down  into  the  dark  corners  of  stock  rooms  to  see 
if  there  is  any  merchandise  which  can  be  had  for  immediate 
shipment.  If  a  barrel  of  ware  can  be  “dug  up”  the  shipping 
order  is  given.  If  there  be  a  cask  or  more,  a  similar  injunction 
is  issued.  The  cry  for  more  dinnerware  was  never  as  loud 
as  it  is  at  present,  and,  it  will  continue  thruout  the  year. 

The  demand  for  American  dinnerware  also  indicates  that 
shipments  of  imported  ware  are  not  as  generous  as  some  deal¬ 
ers  would  like  to  seek.  Some  import  houses  have  been  ad¬ 
vising  their  trade  that  they  have  so  many  packages  of  this 
or  that  in  stock,  and  as  soon  as  these  notices  are  received, 
within  a  few  days  stocks  are  exhausted,  and  none  more  are 
expected  at  ports  this  year. 

Another  factor  is  brought  to  light  in  this  connection :  for¬ 
eign  pottery  manufacturers  are  not  working  their  plants  to 
capacity,  and  the  demand  for  merchandise  for  home  markets 
is  not  growing  less.  Capacity  of  foreign  potteries  is  limited 
to  certain  volume  of  production,  just  as  are  the  American 
potteries.  Foreign  pottery  manufacturers  have  difficulties  to 
contend  with  just  as  have  the  American  manufacturers.  In 
this  respect  there  is  very  little  difference  between  the  industry 
anywhere  on  earth. 

Japan,  for  instance  has  had  more  labor  troubles  in  its  pot¬ 
tery  industry  this  year  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  Japan. 

German  potteries  are  working  hardly  at  all,  so  buyers  have 
advised  who  have  sought  merchandise  in  that  country. 

English  potteries  are  working,  but  are  experiencing  a  scarcity 
of  fuel.  Wares  of  English  potters  have  increased  as  has  the 
cost  of  raw  materials.  Some  of  the  latter  are  scarce  in  Eng¬ 
land  just  as  they  are  in  the  United  States. 
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About  the  pottery  districts  of  France  there  is  “dangerous” 

shortage  of  fuel,  according  to  reports  from  the  Limoges  sec¬ 
tion. 

In  the  United  States  there  is  a  shortage  of  fuel.  Raw 
materials  are  not  in  active  receipt  in  any  one  pottery  dis¬ 
trict.  Wages  are  higher  in  America  potteries  than  paid  in  any 
ceramic  industry  in  the  world. 

.  With  aI1  these  factors  entering  into  the  pottery  manufactur¬ 
ing  business,  there  is  little  wonder  that  the  demand  for  such 
merchandise  exceeds  the  supply. 

Some  merchandise  men  are  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  the 
success  of  the  buyer  of  pottery.  “Don’t  buy;  the  market  is 
declining,  the-  merchandise  manager  advises  his  department 
head.  .  That  may  be  true  in  some  lines,  but  when  it  comes  to 
American  pottery,  selling  lists  will  very  likely  go  higher  be¬ 
fore  they  go  down  a  penny.  It  would  be  well  for  some  mer¬ 
chandise  managers  to  stick  a  pin  here. 

When  wages  of  pottery  workers  have  been  advanced  from 
five  to  ten  per  cent.,  coal  selling  to  pottery  manufacturers  at 
irom  $10  and  $12  per  ton,  and  clays  higher  now  than  three 
months  ago,  it  is  unreasonable  to  believe  that  selling  prices 
will  decline. 

And  on  top  of  this:  when  one  branch  of  the  industry  goes 
on  strike  because  it  has  not  received  a  25  per  cent,  increase, 
it  does  not  leave  a  very  good  taste  in  the  mouth  of  the  other 
workers  who  voted  in  a  referendum  vote  to  accept  the  offer 
of  the  manufacturers  to  give  them  a  five  to  ten  per  cent, 
advance.  Troubles  of  pottery  manufacturers  multiply  as  the 
years  roll  by. 

<58  38  38 


Good  Demand  for  Flower  Pots 

The  Louisville  (Ky.)  Pottery  Co.  reports  a  very  good  de¬ 
mand  fur  both  jars  and  flower  pots,  fall  demand  having  set 
in  for  the  latter,  while  stoneware,  including  jugs  of  from  four 
to  five  gallons,  and  jars  from  6  to  10  gallons,  have  been  very 
active  Clay  from  Indiana  has  been  moving  in  in  box  cars 
instead  of  coal  cars.  The  company  has  just  been  able  to  se¬ 
cure  enough  coal  to  cover  its  needs,  and  recently  had  trouble 
over  a  car  being  seized  by  the  railroad,  at  a  time  when  it  was 

badly  needed.  Several  cars  are  reported  as  having  started 
from  the  mines. 

<58  at  38 


New  China  Firm  Incorporated 

The  Ward  China  Co.,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  with  a  capital  of  $20,000  by  H.  J.  Doran,  Jr.  L.  E. 

,.ne^,J-  J'  Ward’  Sr--  J-  J-  Ward,  Jr.,  and  Richard  Ped- 
well.  The  company  will  seek  a  site  for  the  location  of  a 
china  manufacturing  plant. 


<58  38  38 

Two  new  tunnel  kilns  are  to  be  constructed  at  Trenton, 
N  J.  At  the  new  pottery  of  the  Mutual  Potteries  Co.,  on 
Clinton  Avenue,  referred  to  in  the  last  issue  of  Brick  and 
Clay  Record,  a  Dressier  type  kiln  will  be  built,  about  350  ft. 
ong.  This  company  will  be  operated  by  the  Trenton  Potteries 
o.,  and  the  new  plant  will  be  in  the  vicinity  of  this  latter  com¬ 
pany  s  plant.  The  General  Combustion  Co.,  New  York  has 
commenced  the  installation  of  a  new  kiln  at  the  plant  of 
Lenox,  Inc.,  Mead  Street. 


Equip  Kilns  With  Furnace  Gas  Producer 

The  first  kiln  of  glost  ware  has  been  drawn  at  the  plant  of 
the  Potters  Co-Operative  Co.,  at  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  fired 
with  oil.  The  ware  came  perfect  from  the  kiln.  A  specially 
designed  burner  was  used,  and  only  700  gallons  of  oil  was 
consumed.  The  firm  anticipated  a  saving  of  at  least  100  or 
200  gallons,  on  its  second  glost  kiln.  The  firm  has  not  at¬ 
tempted  to  fire  any  bisque  kilns  with  oil.  It  is  likely  that 
consideration  will  be  given  to  plan  of  equipping  bisque  kilns 
with  the  furnace  gas  producer. 

This  latter  producer  has  been  ordered  for  the  kilns  of  the 
Vodrey  Pottery  Co.,  and  the  West  End  Pottery  Co.,  at  East 
Liverpool,  and  other  manufacturers  are  becoming  interested  in 
the  invention. 

The  Globe  Brick  Co.,  at  Kenilworth,  W.  Va„  has  equipped 
several  of  its  kilns  with  this  burner,  and  has  reduced  the 
time  of  firing  such  kilns  from  eleven  to  five  days.  The  Tor¬ 
onto  Fire  Brick  Co.,  at  Toronto,  Ohio,  of  which  J.  C.  Nichol¬ 
son  is  at  the  head,  has  also  ordered  kilns  equipped  with  this 
improved  furnace.  In  fact,  ceramic  manufacturers  thruout  the 
upper  Ohio  Valley  are  very  much  interested  in  this  invention. 

<58  38  38 

Popular  Salesman  Changes  Firms 

George  B.  Fowler,  for  the  last  nine  years  associated  with 
the  sales  department  of  the  Edwin  M.  Knowles  China  Co.,  at 
Chester,  W.  Va.,  resigned  his  position  there  effective  Septem¬ 
ber  15  and  on  the  following  day  went  with  the  Carrollton  Pot¬ 
tery  Co.,  of  Carrollton,  Ohio,  as  assistant  to  Roy  B.  Hender¬ 
son,  general  manager  of  that  plant.  Mr.  Fowler  will  make  one 
or  two  trips  annually  into  the  western  territory  and  tfie  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  time  will  be  attached  to  the  home  office.  He 
is  one  of  the  most  popular  American  pottery  salesmen  on  the 
road,  and  enjoys  a  large  clientele.  No  successor  has  been 
named  at  the  Knowles  plant. 


£  38  38 

The  Knowles,  Taylor  &  Knowles  Co.,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio 
manufacturer  of  general  ware,  will  break  ground  early  in 
October  for  its  proposed  new  pottery  at  San  Diego,  Cal.  It 
is  expected  to  have  the  new  plant  ready  for  service  early  in 
*  arch  of  next  year.  The  pottery,  it  is  said,  will  be  the  largest 
plant  of  its  kind  west  of  Ohio.  H.  H.  Knowles,  who  has 
been  acting  as  superintendent  of  the  East  Liverpool  plant 
will  supervise  the  erection  of  the  new  pottery. 

<58  St  38 

The  Porcelain  Insulator  Corporation,  Lima,  N.  Y  manu¬ 
facturer  of  porcelain  insulators  for  electrical  service,  has 
commenced  the  erection  of  a  new  plant  to  cost  about  $100  000 

including  equipment.  It  will  be  of  brick  and  hollow  tile  con¬ 
struction. 

<58  38  38 

The  Milchers  China  Corporation,  Wilmington,  Del.,  has 
been  organized  with  a  capital  of  $10,000  to  manufacture 
chinaware.  The  local  incorporators  are  S.  E  Dill  4  M 
Hooven  and  T.  L.  Croteau.  ’  ' 

'  •  <58  *8 

rr^erbe^  K'  Conners’  eastern  salesman  for  the  Carrollton 
(Ohio)  Pottery  Co.,  has  returned  home  after  making  a  trip 
over  the  western  territory  for  this  firm.  He  covered  the  west¬ 
ern  trade  this  season  owing  to  the  fact  that  Charles  Isreal 
former  western  salesman  died  suddenly,  and  no  successor  to 
the  territory  has  yet  been  selected.  However,  one  will  be  en¬ 
gaged  to  travel  the  West  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

<58  *8  38 

The  Porter  Pottery  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Clinton,  Ky.,  has  arranged 
for  quarters  in  the  McCall  Building,  Memphis,  and  will  make 
this  city  its  headquarters  in  the  near  future.  Jerry  M.  Porter 
president  of  the  company,  has  acquired  a  home  in  Memphis  and 
will  move  there  from  Clinton.  They  will  also  have  a  branch 
in  St.  Louis,  and  one  in  Atlanta  under  the  direction  of  R.  B. 
Waddington. 


CURRENT  PRICES  of  COMMON  BUILDING  BRICK, 
DRAIN  TILE  and  HOLLOW  BUILDING  TILE 


T  NASMUCH  as  considerable  interest  has  been  manifested 
1  recently  in  clay  products  prices  thruout  the  country,  it  has 
been  deemed  wise  to  make  a  compilation  of  current  quota¬ 
tions  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers.  The  prices  of  common 
brick,  four  inch  drain  tile,  and  5x8x12  inch  hollow  building 
tile  which  follow  are  reported  as  delivered  on  the  job,  and 
they  are,  therefore,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  higher 
than  the  plant  prices.  This  should  be  taken  into  consideration 

in  examining  them. 


Utica,  N.  Y. 


Binghamton,  N.  Y.. 


Paterson,  N.  J. 


Huntington,  W.  Va.. 
Fairmont,  W.  Va . 


St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 


Common 

Drain 

Hollow  Tile 

Brick 

Tile  (4") 

(5x8x12) 

Per  M 

Per  Ft. 

Per  M 

.$28.00 

.10 

.  38.00 

.153 

300. 00£ 

.  37.00 

.15 

.  30.00* 

.15 

.  35.00 

.10 

.  23.00 

.20 

.  35.00 

.085 

.08 

..  29.00 

.08 

40.00 

.07 

..  30.00 

..  24.00 

.07 

100.00 

..  33.00 

.06 

150.00 

..  33.00 

.09 

135.00 

..  24.00 

...  30.00 

8.50  4 

160.00 

..  25.00 

.07 

115.00 

..  22.00 

.08 

150.00 

..  24.00 

..  30.00 

.08 

...  30.00 

...  33.00 

. 

200.00 

...  30.00 

.10 

...  28.00 

.10 

...  24.50 

.095 

125.00 

...  25.00 

.09 

125.00 

26.00 

.10 

...  25.00 

.12 

26.00 

.075 

126.00 

...  33.00 

.06 

146.50 

...  32.50 

.095 

145.00 

...  25.00 

•  .12 

...  44.00 

240.00 

33.00 

165.00 

...  28.50 

165.00 

...  30.00 

.08 

120.00 

...  26.00* 

.055 

135.70 

...  28.00 

.10 

...  25.00 

.075 

...  20.50 

.08 

134.70 

...  35.00 

.25 

116.00 

....  24.50 

.08 

...  21.00 

110.00 

....  25.00* 

.15 

140.00££ 

....  25.00 

.12 

140.00££ 

....  25.00 

.065 

110.00 

...  20.00* 

.12 

....  22.50 

.07 

88.50 

If  for  any  reason  these  prices  do  not  seem  to  be  in  line 
with  conditions  as  they  exist  in  the  towns  enumerated,  and 
furthermore,  if  you  have  any  information  that  would  tend 
to  prove  these  prices  to  be  incorrect,  the  editors  of  Buck  and 
Clay  Record  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

These  are,  however,  quotations  which  are  being  given  at  the 
present  time  by  agencies  selling  brick,  drain  tile  and  hollow 
building  tile  in  the  towns  mentioned. 

The  footnotes  are  explained  at  the  bottom  of  the  following 
tabulation : 


Drain 
Tile  (4") 
Per  Ft. 

.06 

.061 

.065 

.059 

.08 

.035 

.06 

.08 


.06 

.08 

.08 

.06 

.06 

.08 


.08 

.08 

.05 

.12 


Common 
Brick 
Per  M 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  .  25.00 

Cleveland,  Ohio  .  25.00 

Columbus,  Ohio  .  27.00 

Toledo,  Ohio  . - .  23.00$ 

Detroit,  Mich . 

Evansville,  Ind .  18.00 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind .  23.00 

Indianapolis,  Ind .  23.00 

South  Bend,  Ind .  24.00 

Terre  Haute,  Ind .  19.00 

Bloomington,  Ill .  25.00 

Chicago,  Ill .  16.00 

Moline,  Ill .  22.00 

Peoria,  Ill .  19.50 

Green  Bay,  Wis .  30.00 

Milwaukee,  Wis .  22.00 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich .  22.00 

Minneapolis,  Minn .  25.00 

St.  Paul,  Minn .  25.00 

Davenport,  Iowa  .  25.00 

Des  Moines,  Iowa  .  34.50 

Sioux  City,  Iowa  . .  22.50 

Kansas  City,  Mo .  24.00 

St.  Louis,  Mo .  20.00 

Lincoln,  Neb .  21.50 

Denver,  Colo .  19.50 

Butte,  Mont .  16.00 

Los  Angeles,  Calif .  13.50 

San  Diego,  Calif .  19.00$ 

San  Francisco,  Calif .  20.00 

Portland,  Ore . — -  21.00 

Seattle,  Wash . - .  19.00 

Winnipeg,  Man .  20.00 

Toronto,  Ont .  18.00 

Halifax,  N.  S.  . .  19.50 


♦Hartford  sold  by  mfrs.  only;  Houston,  mfrs.’  price;  Little 
Rock,  mfrs  price,  drayage  $2  to  $5  per  M.  extra,  Louisville,  mfrs. 

retail  price  $27.00,  5%  disc.,  15  days. 
tToledo,  $32.25  in  small  lots. 

JCarlot  rate,  San  Diego. 

£Erie,  drain  tile,  per  C. 

£Boston,  hollow  bldg,  tile,  per  ton. 

££Houston  and  Dallas,  same  price  applies  to  Interlocking  tile. 

H Cincinnati,  hollow  bldg,  tile,  f.  o.  b.  cars  5%  discount  10th  of 
month  following  shipment;  Detroit,  2x12x12  price. 

ttLincoln,  all  prices  based  on  foreign  hollow  bldg,  tile;  new 

price  on  local  tile. 

♦‘Winnipeg,  drain  tile,  subject  to  5%  discount  if  paid  by  lotn. 
§Los  Angeles,  Heath  tile;  San  Diego,  sizes  4x12x12  and  6x12x12. 


.062 

.18 

.08 

.09 


.05 

.09 

.065 

.085 

.10 

.13** 

.07 


Hollow  Tile 
(5x8x12) 
Per  M 

140.0011 

102.00 

125.00 

160.0011 

110.00 

120.00 

120.00 

151.62 

125.00 

160.00 

95.00 

78.00 

160.00 


140.00 

140.00 

120.00 

110.00 

145.00 

98.00tt 

100.00 

100.00§ 
92.50§ 
100.00 
115.00 
115.00 
115.00 
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The 


SUPERINTENDENT 

Helpful  Hints  for  Practical  Men 
Whose  Problem  is  Maximum 
Production  With  Minimum  Cost 


Solves  Water  Problem  With  Home-Made  Pump 

The  illustration  accompanying  this  item  shows  a  very  sim¬ 
ple,  cheap  and  novel  pump,  which  was  designed  by  C.  C.  Mar¬ 
tin,  general  manager  of  the  Luckey  Lime  &  Supply  Co,  of 
Luckey,  Ohio,  and  which  was  recently  described  in  “Cement, 
Mill  and  Quarry.” 

A  railroad  tie-up  prevented  the  company  from  getting  its 
pump  with  the  result  that  stripping  operations  in  its  quarry 
were  delayed.  As  there  was  considerable  surface  water  to  be 
removed,  it  became  necessary  to  devise  an  apparatus  with 
which  to  remove  the  water.  A  home-made  pump  was  rigged 
up  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 
The  pump,  which  is  merely  a  suction  device,  throws  out  a 
four  inch  stream  of  water  and  is  easily  operated  by  a  boy. 
The  hole  was  allowed  to  fill  up  with  water,  and  several 
times  a  day  it  was  pumped  out,  requiring  only  a  few  minutes 
to  remove  the  water. 

Brick  and  Clay  Record  readers  are  frequently  required  to 
meet  a  similar  situation  and  this  device  may  be  of  some  aid 
in  such  cases. 

it  £  & 

Taking  Care  of  Belt  Vertical  Stretch 

Vertical  belts  give  more  trouble  than  others,  because  of  the 
fact  that  as  soon  as  the  belt  stretches,  contact  with  the  lower 
pulley  is  lost,  and  power  will  not  be  transmitted. 

In  the  horizontal  drive,  stretch  is  easy  to  take  care  of,  pro¬ 
vided  the  belt  is  kept  nice  and  soft  and  pliable  with  a  treat¬ 
ment  that  penetrates,  surrounds  and  lubricates  every  tiny  fibre. 
It  then  becomes  unnecessary  to  take  up  horizontal  drive  at 
all.  Many  drives  are  in  daily  use  which  have  not  been  taken 
up  for  18  years  or  more,  and  then  they  were  taken  up  only 
,  because  the  belt  became  so  slack  that  the  slack  side  touched 
the  tight  side.  Extreme  slackness  is  as  impractical  as  extreme 
tightness. 


and  economical  method  that  has  been  brought  to  the  writer’s 
attention  to  constantly  keep  vertical  drives  in  pulling  condition 
is  to  have  a  number  of  “fillers”  or  “inserts”  in  stock,  already 
punched  to  match  and  ready  for  insertion  and  lacing.  Thus, 
for  example,  when  a  belt  is  put  on  new,  it  is  cut  short  by  an 
amount  depending  upon  the  distance  between  the  shaft  cen¬ 
ters.  The  belt  man  uses  his  judgment  as  to  what  this  short 
cut  should  be.  Let  us  say  that  he  desires  to  make  it  7  inches. 
He  then  selects  a  filler  7  inches  long,  of  the  same  width  as 
the  new  belt,  and  laces  it  into  place,  either  with  raw  hide  or 
wire  lacing. 

In  a  short  time  the  belt  will  stretch  and  will  need  taking 
up.  The  belt  man  then  simply  removes  the  7-inch  filler  and 
replaces  it  with  a  6-inch  filler.  After  another  week,  say,  he 
replaces  the  6-inch  filler  with  a  5-inch  filler,  and  so  on  until 
all  of  the  stretch,  or  most  of  it,  is  taken  out  of  the  belt. 


S 

A  Simple  and  Cheap  Pumping  Device  That  Can  Be  Rigged 
Up  for  Temporary  Use  by  Most  Any  Plant. 


v  ere  vertical  drives  are  used,  it  is  obviously  impractical 
to  permit  slack  running  because  it  is  necessary  to  continually 
take  up  the  belt  stretch  as  the  stretch  occurs.  One  successful 

'I2.  "Round 
Handle. 


Ditch 


d-  Dia  Hole. 
Outlet  . 


5"W.I.Pipe 


Leather.  Bucket 
Secured  to 
Handle 


STRIPPING 
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Maintaining  a  Watersmoking  Fire 


How  to  proceed  with  the  raising  of  heat  in  a  kiln  during  the  watersmoking  period  of  burning  was  dis¬ 
cussed  In  preceding  issues  of  Brick  and  Clay  Record.  Our  object,  in  this  article,  is  to  tell  how  to  build 
a  watersmoking  fire.  Altho  our  remarks  will  be  confined  to  practice  in  periodic  down-draft  kilns,  the 
principles  involved  can  be  used  in  other  types  of  kilns. 

A  clean  fire  (not  smoking)  and  having  a  flame  not  to  exceed  one  foot  in  length  is  recommended;  and 
this  fire  should  be  built  at  the  back  of  the  pocket,  not  In  front,  using  an  open  pocket.  It  is  an  excellent 
plan  to  hang  sheet  metal  over  the  top  one-half  of  the  front  of  the  fire  box  in  order  to  direct  the  draft 
over  the  bed  of  coals,  to  insure  better  combustion  and  also  to  prevent  the  leakage  of  a  large  volume  of  air 
thru  the  boxes  and  into  the  kiln  which  would  otherwise  remain  unheated.  If  the  fire  box  is  equipped  with 
doors,  close  the  firing  door  and  open  the  ash  door  wide.  It  is  essential  to  furnish  ample  opportunity  for 
good  draft. 

Don  t  use  grate  bars  in  sla-nt  grate  furnaces  until  the  start  of  the  heating-up  stage.  If  equipped  with 
horizo-ntal  or  shaking  grates,  the  watersmoking  fire  may  be  built  on  the  grates  at  once.  In  cases  of  sen¬ 
sitive  ware,  it  may  be  advisable  to  start  the  fires  in  alternate  boxes  but  to  maintain  uniformity  of  condi¬ 
tions  thruout  the  kiln,  all  furnaces  should  be  fired  similarly  as  soon  as  possible.  The  firing  should  be  light 
and  of  such  a  nature  as  to  maintain  the  temperature  conditions  previously  described. 
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Specialized  Experience 

Backed  by  37  Years  of 
the 

PROCTOR  Principle 
Covering 
Correct  Drying 
Practice 


It’s  Results  That 
Count 


Drying  material  is  easy,  and  ordinary  and  crude  methods  are  often  fol¬ 
lowed,  BUT  WHAT  OF  THE  RESULTS?  ARE  THEY  EFFICIENT- 
ECONOMICAL? 


PROCTOR  AUTOMATIC  STOVE  ROOMS  will  give  the  results  that 
count — 

Cutting  drying  time  one-half. 

Reducing  the  costs  of  time  and  labor. 

Delivering  the  highest  quality  of  finished  product  with  the  greatest  uni¬ 


formity  in  the  drying. — 


BECAUSE  each  Stove  room  is  de¬ 
veloped  or  adjusted  to  your  special 
requirements  or  conditions,  by  our 
Skilled  Engineers  so  they  they  will 
fit  right  in  and  promote  a  successful 
drying  department. 

Send  us  your  drying  requirements 
and  let  our  Engineers  show  you  how 
you  can  REALLY  obtain  practical, 
efficient  and  economical  results. 


Cut  showing  discharge 
end  of  the  No.  116  Stove 
Room  at  the  Iroquois 
China  Co.,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 


There’s  a 

PROCTOR 

for  Every 
Drying 
Need 


n 


for  CLAY  PRODUCTS 

POTTERY  AND 
GENERAL  WARE 


You  Can’ f  Go  Wrong  With 
a  Proctor  Dryer 

Designed  to  give  the  greatest  economy  and  ease  of  operation  for  every 
individual  drying  need  in  truck  tray  and  automatic  types.  All  steel 
construction  rigid,  durable  and  fireproof.  Built  in  sections  that  allow 
for  ready  expansion  with  growth  of  business.  Occupy  a  minimum  floor 
space — Save  Steam,  Time  and  Labor. 

Repeat  orders  for  PROCTOR  DRYERS  have  followed  qiuckly,  after 
practical  tests  and  demonstrations  in  many  of  the  largest  and  best 
equipped  plants. 

If  you  have  a  drying  problem,  write 

us - stating  what  material  to  be 

dried,  and  our  E-ngineers  will  care¬ 
fully  go  over  each  requirement,  and 
show  you  how  you  can  dry  your 
ware  the  PROCTOR  WAY— Cheap¬ 
ly  and  Efficiently. 

Proctor  ®  Schwartz,  Inc. 

Ceramic  Equipment  Department 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Formerly  The  Philadelphia  Textile 
Machinery  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Type  A  Dryer  In  use 
by  Federal  Refractories 
Company,  Alexandria, 

Pa.,  showing  general 
view  of  dryer.  This  ma¬ 
chine  is  drying)  .sili.gp 
brick  in  24  hours.  They 
use  130  cars,  and  the 
machine  has  a  capac¬ 
ity  of  40.000  brick  in 
24  hours.  The  machine 
takes  up  a  floor  space 
of  24  ft.  wide  by  96  ft, 
long.  j  j 


There’s  a 

PROCTOR 

for  Every 
Drying 
Need 
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Maintain 

Uniform  Temperatures 

USE 

BltftSEL 

This  insulating  material  will 
make  your  kilns  more  produc¬ 
tive.  It  prevents  heat  losses 
and  maintains  uniform  temper¬ 
atures.  Bulletin  R-71  gives  com¬ 
plete  details  and  illustrates  meth¬ 
ods  of  insulating  kilns.  Sent  on 
request  to  nearest  office. 


CE  LIT  E  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

New  York  (jSt.  Cleveland 

Pittsburgh  f  Philadelphia  Cos  Angeles 

Chicago  .Detroit  San  Francisco 


SAUERMAN 

Dragline— Cableway — Excavator 

Digs,  Conveys  and  Dumps  in  one 
operation. 

Cuts  labor  and  digging  costs  to  a 
minimum. 

We  will  gladly  send  you  complete 
data  for  the  asking. 


ANCHORV 


DOUBLE  DRUM  ENGINE 
ABOILER  MOUNTED 
ON  MOVABLE  TOWER 


SAUERMAN  BROS. 

316  S.  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO 


POTTERY  and  CLAY  WORKING 

MACHINERY 

■  ■  ■ 

TRI-STATE  ENGINEERING  COMPANY 

Zanesville,  Ohio 


THE 

EAGLE 

DRY 

PAN 

Write  for  Prices 


EAGLE  IRONWORKS  DESiowaE' 


The  fillers  can  be  kept  in  stock  and  used  repeatedly.  In 
this  way  there  is  no  loss  of  belting  material  due  to  taking  up, 
nor  is  there  any  time  lost  due  to  the  punching  of  new  holes, 
as  they  are  already  punched  in  the  fillers. 

The  writer  does  not  recommend  this  filler  method  for  hori¬ 
zontal  or  sloping  drive,  because  he  is  a  believer  in  the  slack 
drive,  which  gives  maximum  arc  of  contact  between  belt  and 
pulley,  least  bearing  friction  and  highest  efficiency. — W.  F. 
Schaphorst. 

£  £ 

IN  the  WAKE 

of  the  NEWS 

Being  Brief  Mention  of  a  Host 
of  Interesting  Happenings  in  the 
Varied  Fields  of  Clayworking 

El  Paso  Brick  Man  Visits  Cleveland 

E.  Hewit  Rodgers,  of  the  El  Paso  (Texas)  Brick. Co., 
was  a  visitor  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  during  the  early  part  of 
September,  on  an  inspection  of  brick  plants  in  the  Middle 
West.  While  in  the  Cleveland  district  Mr.  Rodgers  was  the 
guest  of  officials  of  the  Common  Brick  Manufacturers’  As¬ 
sociation  of  America,  at  its  Cleveland  headquarters,  and 
also  visited  plants  of  the  Cleveland  Builders’  Supply  & 
Brick  Co.,  and  other  firms  there.  The  feature  of  construc¬ 
tion  industry  that  struck  Mr.  Rodgers  most  forcibly,  he 
stated,  was  the  large  amount  of  frame  construction  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  compared  to  the  almost  total  use  of 
brick  in  residence  building  in  the  South-West. 

Investigates  Conditions  in  Other  Cities 

M.  M.  Morrow,  sales  manager  of  the  Hocking'  Valley 
Brick  Co.,  of  Logan,  Ohio,  and  the  Nelsonville  Brick  Co., 
of  Nelsonville,  has  returned  from  a  week’s  business  trip  in 
Buffalo,  Syracuse  and  other  New  York  cities.  He  was  in¬ 
vestigating  conditions  in  the  building  tile  market  and  finds 
present  building  operations  rather  quiet.  But  the  best  fea¬ 
ture  is  the  fact  that  prospects  for  building  in  1921  are  quite 
good  in  every  way  and  it  is  believed  that  there  will  be  a 
good  market  for  all  clay  products  in  that  territory  soon  after 
the  first  of  the  year.  Mr.  Morrow  also  left  for  a  business 
trip  to  Detroit,  and  other  Michigan  points.  A  week  ago 
he  visited  Toledo  to  find  out  conditions  in  that  section. 


Makes  Clay  Plant  Inspection 

H.  S.  Langworthy,  superintendent  of  the  Jewettville 
(N.  Y.)  Clay  Products  Co.,  has  just  concluded  an  extensive 
trip  thruout  the  East  and  Central  West,  which  included  the 
inspection  of  numerous  modern  clay  plants.  Mr.  Langworthy 
reported  a  fair  demand  for  his  company’s  product,  which 
is  a  high-grade  face  brick. 

Binyon  Plays  Golf  at  Columbus 

L.  D.  Binyon,  of  the  S.  S.  Kimball  Brick  Co.,  of  Chicago, 
was  a  business  visitor  in  Columbus  recently.  He  visited 
Emmet  Howard,  president  of  the  Columbus  Fire  &  Face 
Brick  Co.,  and  enjoyed  a  round  of  golf  at  the  Scioto  Country 
Club.  Walter  Purcell,  of  the  Purcell  Co.,  of  Cincinnati, 
was- also  in  the  party. 
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New  Work  But  in  the  Same  City 

M.  G.  Babcock,  formerly  ceramic  chemist  of  McCullough- 
Dalzel  Crucible  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  resigned  to  accept 
a  position  in  the  sales  department  of  the  Laclede-Christy  Clay 
Products  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  their  Pittsburgh  office  at  901 
Oliver  Building. 

Back  on  the  Job  Again 

W.  D.  Brickell,  president  and  treasurer  of  the  Ironclay 
Brick  Co.,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  has  returned  from  a  six 
weeks’  vacation  trip  spent  in  motoring  thru  Pennsylvania, 
New  York  and  other  eastern  states. 

Back  at  Work  Again 

Charles  F.  Herrmann,  of  the  U.  S.  Brick  Co.,  Tell  City,  Ind., 
has  just  returned  from  his  vacation  spent  in  the  Berkshire 
Hills. 

£  £  $ 

George  W.  Fowler,  salesman  for  the  E.  M.  Knowles  China 
Co.,  East  Liverpool,  O.,  has  returned  from  a  vacation  period 
spent  in  the  Wisconsin  woods.  He  combined  business  with 
pleasure  while  in  the  western  territory. 

£  ^8 

H.  Schmidt,  connected  with  the  Roessler  &  Hasslacher 
Chemical  Co.,  New  York,  and  giving  particular  attention  to 
the  ceramic  business  of  this  company  under  Mr.  Malsch,  head 
of  the  ceramic  department,  died  very  suddenly  late  in  August. 
He  was  well  known  at  T.  renton,  N.  J.,  and  in  other  pottery 
districts  of  the  East,  with  a  large  circle  of  friends;  •he  was 
one  of  the  promising  young  men  with  the  Roessler  &  Hass¬ 
lacher  company. 


TEMPERATURE  RESULTS 


iou  want  to  know  the  temperature  of  your  kiln  at  all  times: 
you  want  to  know  just  which  ones  are  maintaining  the  proper 
degree  of  heat  and  which  are  falling  down. 


'»MI  MMN 

BRISTOL’S  ELECTRIC  PYROMETERS 

Will  give  you  just  this  information.  Often  they  mean  the 
difference  between  satisfactory  results  and  spoilage. 


Ask  for  bulletin  AE-205. 

THE  BRISTOL  CO.,  Waterbury,  Conn. 


toiio  wovu  COTTO* 

MADE  III  SCOTLAND  I 


Stanley  Solid  Woven 
Cotton  Belting 

Transmission -Elevating -Conveying 


Ideally  adapted  to  brick  and  clay 
plant  requirements.  Clings  to  pulleys. 
Absorbs  no  moisture  from  damp  ma¬ 
terials.  Immune  to  dust,  grit,  oil,  heat 
and  acid.  Has  no  plies,  laps  or 
stitches.  Order  a  trial  length  now. 


Stanley  Belting  Corporation 


34  So.  Clinton  St. 

CHICAGO 


No  Depression  in  San  Francisco  Field 

Prices  for  all  classes  of  brick  in  the  San  Francisco  market 
remain  about  the  same  with  an  ordinary  demand  being  felt  in 
all  sections  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  Large  brick  building  opera¬ 
tions  are  being  held  up  somewhat  temporarily,  but  no  depres¬ 
sion  is  thought  likely.  Most  of  the  yards  are  catching  up 
with  old  orders  and  expect  to  be  booked  to  full  capacity  as 
soon  as  they  can  care  of  new  ones. 

A  large  demand  for  brick  estimates  is  still  forthcoming  and 
a  larger  amount  of  building  than  has  ever  before  been  known 
is  expected  to  take  place  thruout  California  during  the  winter 
and  spring  months  of  the  next  year.  Architects,  contractors 
and  builders  and  the  public  generally  seem  to  be  taking  more 
notice  of  terra  cotta  than  ever  before.  Inquiries  by  the  score 
are  being  received  by  builders  for  terra  cotta  products.  An 
expectation  of  coast  lumbermen  that  the  present  season  would 
see  a  return  on  a  wide  scale  to  frame  house  building  has  not 
been  fulfilled  in  the  slightest  degree.  With  many  small  bunga¬ 
lows  being  constructed  of  brick  thruout,  it  is  not  thought  likely 
that  a  return  to  frame  dwellings  will  ever  be  made  here.  After 
the  fire,  thousands  of  cheap  two  and  three-story  houses  were 
built  hastily  of  lumber.  Some  of  these  are  now  feeling  the 
effects  of  age  and  are  being  replaced  by  brick  structures. 

The  demand  for  hollow  building  tile  is  very  keen  and  indica¬ 
tions  point  to  an  even  larger  demand  in  the  near  future.  The 
ordinary  amount  of  sewer  work  going  on  is  creating  a  good 
demand  for  sewer  pipe.  An  especially  big  success  in  building 
tiles,  say  several  builders,  is  the  Heath  hollow  building  tile. 
N.  Clark  &  Sons  have  recently  placed  some  large  orders  for 
this  brand. 

The  general  feeling  among  the  trade  here  is  that  some  large 
building  and  construction  jobs  requiring  a  considerable  amount 
of  brick  will  be  announced  in  the  next  two  or  three  weeks. 


Burton  Gasoline  Locomotive 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiii 

“The  power  unit  that  will  stand  the  grief 
and  hard  knocks  of  the  Brick  Plant  Yard.” 

ALWAYS  DEPENDABLE 
ALWAYS  READY 

The  Burton  Engineering  and  Machinery  Co. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Spring  Grove  and  Alabama  Ave. 

R.  C.  Burton  of  Burton-Townsend  Co.,  Pres. 


Cut 


your 

power  costs 

If  you  haven’t  heard  what  the 

K-B  Pulverizer 

_  v?r  oU?ers  ,n  cutting  down  running 

you  figures  on  what  yo“nt  to  cS  l63S  P°W*r'  let  U3  80nd 

Built  entirely  of  steel  with  manganese  steel  linings,  the  K-B  will 
meet  the  most  severe  service  requirements. 

IV rite  us  for  proof. 

K-B  Pulverizer  Co.,  Inc. 

92  Lafayette  St..  N.  Y. 
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Altho  such  orders  will  be  welcomed  they  are  more  or  less 
dreaded  because  of  the  acute  labor  shortage  being  felt  by  all 
industries  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Labor  has  been  scarce  for 
several  months,  but  an  alarming  shortage  is  looming  if  means 
are  not  taken  to  fill  the  ever-widening  gaps  in  the  ranks  of 
industrial  labor  in  this  section  of  the  country,  declare  promi¬ 
nent  men  in  the  brick  trade  and  brick  yard  owners  who  are 
especially  hit  by  the  shortage  of  man  power. 

Much  of  this  summer’s  labor  shortage  is  due  to  the  big  crop 
yield  and  the  call  of  the  farmers  for  men  at  almost  any  wages 
the  latter  care  to  ask.  It  is  also  thought  that  the  prosperous 
condition  of  industry  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country  has 
enticed  many  of  the  thousands  who  formerly  formed  the  great 
migratory  labor  army  of  the  western  states.  Brick  plants 
thruout  the  state  are  advertising  for  men  in  the  larger  cities 
offering  to  pay  railroad  fares  of  the  prospective  employes  from 
the  city  to  the  brick  plant. 


BURN  ANY  COAL 

Never  mind  the  quality;  put  it  up  to 

CANTON  Rocking  and  Dumping  Grates 

to  take  care  of  it.  Thereby  they  will  also  take  care  of  your 
pocketbook. 

Smooth,  even  surface  that  will  not  warp. 

No  complicated  parts.  Easily  installed  in  any  furnace  by  any 
mechanic.  Send  for  descriptive  literature. 


For  Boiler  and  Kiln  Grates 


Southern  Offices, 

829  Trust  Co.  of  Ga.  Bldg., 
Atlanta,  Ga. 


CANTON  GRATE 
COMPANY 

1706  Woodland  Avenue, 
Canton,  Ohio 


THWING  INSTRUMENT  COMPANY 
3347  Lancaster  Avenue  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiniiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniininiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiffliiu^ 

|  They  Do  Produce  Results  | 

==  = 

|  We  refer  to 

|  Those  little  ads  you  have  noticed  in  our  Classi- 
|  fied  Ad  Pages.  | 

It  is  the  decision  of  concerns  who  have  used 
them.  Try  one.  | 
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Funds  Ready  to  Enlarge  Porterville  Plant 

At  an  enthusiastic  meeting  of  business  men  in  Porterville, 
Cal.,  recently,  all  outstanding  stock  in  the  McKnight  Fire  Brick 
Co.  was  absorbed,  thus  providing  necessary  funds  for  the  en¬ 
largement  of  Porterville’s  most  important  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustry,  the  local  brick  plant. 

The  capacity  of  the  plant  is  to  be  doubled  and  twice  the 
number  of  men  now  employed  will  be  given  work.  Orders  are 
to  be  placed  at  once  for  the  new  machinery  required  to  manu¬ 
facture  brick  on  an  extensive  scale.  The  brick  plant  is  two 
years  old  and  is  manufacturing  brick  for  paving  and  building. 
Materials  found  in  Porterville  are  said  to  be  ideal  for  manu¬ 
facture  of  fire  brick  and  the  company  has  large  orders  from 
various  parts  of  the  country  which  they  are  unable  to  fill  be¬ 
cause  of  the  present  inadequate  equipment. 

Out  of  Business 

The  Pacific  Coast  Pottery  &  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  San  Jose, 
Cal.,  have  sold  their  real  estate  and  will  go  out  of  business 
permanently. 

Installs  Latest  Improved  Machinery 

C.  C.  Porter,  president  of  the  Porter  Brick  Co.,  Milledgeville, 
Ga.,  writes:  “March  of  this  year  we  purchased  the  old  Hall 
Brick  Co.’s  plant,  three  miles  from  Milledgeville,  Ga.  This 
plant  has  been  reconstructed  and  we  hope  to  commence  oper¬ 
ating  within  two  weeks.  We  are  now  building  nine  32-ft. 
round  down-draft  kilns,  three  of  which  are  completed,  which 
are  being  equipped  with  a  complete  system  of  pyrometers,  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  Brown  Instrument  Co.  Matthews  Gravity 
Co.’s  gravity  rollers  have  been  purchased  and  will  be  installed 
at  once.  In  fact,  we  have  spared  no  expense  to  make  this  an 
up-to-date  brick  plant,  as  the  very  latest  improved  brickmaking 
machinery  has  been  purchased  and  installed.  Our  capacity  will 
be  about  65,000  daily.” 

Georgia  Concern  Spreading  Out 

Howard  H.  Stafford,  Clay  Products  Co.,  Augusta,  Ga.,  writes 
that  business  is  somewhat  depressed  at  present.  The  company 
is  stretching  out,  having  acquired  a  new  plant  at  Society  Hill, 
So.  Car.,  having  a  capacity  of  100,000  brick  and  150  tons  of 
tile  daily.  The  company  has  installed  new  machines,  new 
kilns  and  new  draglines  recently  and  is  contemplating  other 
improvements. 

Installs  Coal  Unloading  Machinery 

The  Streator  (Ill.)  Drain  Tile  Co.  states  that  the  demand 
for  drain  tile  is  very  good,  the  farmer  just  now  realizing  the 
importance  and  profit  in  tile  drainage.  The  company  has  re- 
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cently  installed  new  I' airfield  coal  unloading  machinery  in 
order  to  release  coal  cars  more  quickly.  They  write :  “If  every 
large  coal  user  would  do  this  they  would  improve  general  con¬ 
ditions  materially.” 


New  Officers  Elected 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Streator  (Ill.) 
Drain  Tile  Co.,  James  A.  Reeves,  sales  manager,  was  elected 
to  be  vice-president  of  the  company.  J.  L.  Tremper  was  ap¬ 
pointed  auditor  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  J.  B. 
Marshall. 


Five-Ton  Truck  Doing  Good  Work 

John  Andres,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Standard  Brick 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Evansville,  Ind.,  reports  that  the  plant  is 
able  to  run  at  only  about  50  per  cent,  capacity,  owing  to  labor 
and  fuel  shortage.  A  number  of  new  factory  additions  have 
been  built  and  the  contract  let  for  a  $700,000  hotel  and  theater, 
but  very  few  houses  are  being  built  in  Evansville,  altho  there 
is  a  tremendous  shortage.  The  company  has  added  a  steam 
shovel  to  its  equipment  and  have  bought  a  five-ton  truck  for 
hauling  common  brick.  They  haul  2,000  brick  each  trip  and 
dump  them  at  destination.  The  Standard  plant  had  a  strike 
for  ten  weeks,  beginning  May  10,  the  men  demanding  a  closed 
shop.  Nearly  all  the  men  have  returned,  waiving  their  de¬ 
mand,  altho  the  company  did  not  have  a  full  crew  before  the 
strike. 

Will  Add  an  Electric  Truck 

The  U.  S.  Brick  Co.,  1  ell  City,  Ind.,  will  install  an  electric 
truck  some  time  this  month.  They  have  added  several  dryer 
trucks  but  the  cars  have  just  been  shipped,  being  ordered  in 
December. 


Believes  in  ‘  Tile  Your  Farm” 

The  Rockford  (la.)  Brick  &  Tile  Co.  says  business  is  very 
fine.  The  concern  has  recently  ordered  two  steel  shells  for 
two  new  kilns  and  expects  to  build  a  clay  storage  shed  this 
fall  or  early  next  spring.  The  Eagle  shale  planer  installed  some 
time  ago  is  now  in  operation  and  doing  good  work. 

The  Rockford  Brick  &  Tile  Co.  have  sold  over  $10,000  worth 
of  tile  this  summer,  delivering  same  direct  from  the  factory 
with  trucks,  for  a  640-acre  farm  in  Rock  Grove  County.  About 
thirty  miles  of  tiling  is  being  laid  on  this  farm  under  the 
supervision  of  Winn  G.  Hart,  who  states  that  from  his  own 
experience  he  never  knew  a  piece  of  tiled  land  that  did  not 
return  all  the  money  spent  in  tiling  in  from  one  to  two  years 
in  increased  crops. 


Tile  Business  Somewhat  Slower  Now 

E.  W.  Dailey,  secretary  of  the  North  Iowa  Brick  &  Tile 
Co.,  Mason  City,  la.,  writes  that  the  building  tile  business  is 
appreciably  slower  just  now,  but  that  collections  are  good. 
There  is  a  slight  improvement  in  the  car  supply  over  three 
months  ago.  The  company  has  no  drain  tile  stocks  on  hand 
now. 

Made  Plant  Improvements 

The  Washington  (la.)  Brick  &  Tile  Works  have  their  out¬ 
put  sold  two  months  ahead  and  say  that  business  is  excellent. 
They  have  recently  put  in  electric  motors  for  their  power,  have 
rebuilt  a  kiln  and  have  overhauled  one  of  their  dryer  build¬ 
ings. 

Will  Install  Pyrometer  System 

The  Redfield  (la.)  Brick  &  Tile  Works  expect  to  install  a 
new  pyrometer  system  and  a  shale  planer  in  the  near  future. 


Hercules  (Red-Strand)  Wire  Rope 

Because  of  its  unusual  strength,  toughness  and 
other  wear  resisting  qualities,  it  is  extremely  durable. 

Because  of  its  great  dur¬ 
ability  it  is  safe  and  eco¬ 


nomical. 


Established  1857 

A.  Leschen  &  Sons 
Rope  Company 


St.  Louis 


New  York 
Denver 


Chicago 
San  Francisco 


ORIGINAL 

iftess 


Boss  Ten-Hour  Dryer 


ORIGINAL 

Sffess 


50,000  brick  dried  in  a  five-track  dryer  in  TEN 
HOURS,  using  either  EXHAUST  STEAM  from 
the  engine  that  makes  the  brick  or  WASTE  HEAT 
from  cooling  kilns. 

Boss  System  of  Burning  Brick 

From  two  to  three  days’  time  saved  in  burning 
every  kiln  and  with  50%  less  coal  consumed. 

We  design  and  build  dryers  and  kilns  and  elimi¬ 
nate  all  kinds  of  drying  and  burning  difficulties. 


ORIGINAL 

Sftess 


J.  C.  Boss  Engineering  Co. 

Elkhart,  Indiana 


^Simple 


Send  for  Catalogue 

W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO. 
INCORPORATED 


400  E.  Brandeis  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


Satisfactory 

One  lever  controls  it:  one 
screw  adjusts  it — that’s  the 
simplicity  of  operating  a 
Caldwell  Friction  Clutch. 

There  is  nothing  complex 
about  the  Caldwell.  Built 
on  exactly  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  as  your  automobile 
brake  (Raybestos-lined),  it 
transmits  all  the  power  you 
give  it  evenly  and  easily. 


FRICTION 

CLUTCHES 


RESCENT  BELT  FASTENERS 

r^JAake  Goodj3e/ts  GiveJ3etter Service 

Don’t  jeopardize  the  service  and  shorten  the  life  of 
your  belting  by  using  destructive  methods  of  joining. 

Join  your  belts  with  Crescent  Beit  Fasteners  and 
insure  long  and  satisfactory  service.  No  part  of  the 
belting  is  cut  away  or  weakened.  Crescent  Belt 
Fasteners  are  quickly  and  easily  attached  and,  once 
on,  they’re  on  to  stay.  Let  Crescents  help  increase 
your  earning  power — they  insure  continuous  produc¬ 
tion. 

Write  for  new  Booklet  W  on  Increasing  Belting 
Efficiency. 

CRESCENT  BELT  FASTENER  CO. 

38 f  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


Canadian  Branch:  32  Front  St.,  West, 


Toronto,  Canada 
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ONE  MAN  DIGGER 

for  the  CLAY  and  TILE  PLANT  PIT 

Designed  especially  to  handle  material  for  the  average 
brick  or  tile  plant. 

Dependable,  efficient,  eco¬ 
nomical — oil  engine  operated 

lllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllHIIIIIIIIIIIIIIUIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIHHIIIIIlir. 

LOW  IN  PRICE— WILL  SAVE  ENOUGH  IN  LABOR 
TO  PAY  FOR  ITSELF. 

Write  for  complete  data 

BAY  CITY  DREDGE  WORKS 

2619  Center  Avenue  ::  Bay  City,  Michigan 


It  Makes  No  Difference 
What  Your  Requirements 
May  Be —  We  Have  the 
Car  for  Your  Needs 

Dryer  cars  of  any  size  or  type.  Transfer 
cars  turntables,  wheel  barrows,  wheels. 

Send  us  your  requirements  and  let  us 
figure  for  you.  No  obligation  whatever. 

PETTIGREW  FOUNDRY  COMPANY 

HARVEY,  ILLINOIS 


Read  What  One  Clay  Plant 
Operator  Has  To  Say- - 

“I  have  been  using  your  scraper  for  two 
years  now,  and  to  tell  you  I  am  MORE 
THAN  SATISFIED  WITH  IT,  is  sav¬ 
ing  I  WOULD  NOT  PART  WITH  IT, 
could  I  not  procure  another,  FOR  A 
THOUSAND  DOLLARS.” 

It  NEVER  LOAFS  on  the  job. 

Yours  truly, 

Richmond  Pressed  Brick  Works. 

John  G.  Gerlach,  Supt. 

THE  POWER  DRAG  SCRAPER  will  handle 
any  excavating  or  stripping  job.  Write  for 
particulars. 


LP  r'PtTFW  907  Lumber  Exchange  Building 
•  I  •  UllLLll,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


They  have  recently  built  new  kilns  at  their  plant  to  take  care 
of  the  demand  for  their  products. 


Freight  Rates  Will  Limit  Market  Now 

In  a  letter  under  date  of  September  10,  written  to  Brick 
end  Clay  Record,  J.  J.  Amos,  secretary  and  general  manager 
of  the  Humboldt  (Kans.)  Brick  Manufacturing  Co.  writes: 
“The  demand  for  clay  products  in  Kansas  has  reached  a 
low  ebb  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  secure 
loans  on  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest.  The  Kansas  laws 
■prohibit  bonds  being  issued  in  aid  of  public  buildings  or 
improvements  being  sold  at  less  than  par  and  limits  the 
maximum  amount  of  interest  at  five  per  cent.  As  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  market  this  kind  of  a  bond,  a  quietus  has  been 
placed  on  all  buildings  in  the  nature  of  public  improvements 
as  interest  rates  at  the  present  time  are  about  ten  per  cent, 
for  mortgage  loans. 

‘‘This  coupled  with  the  high  price  of  building  material, 
scarcity  of  labor  and  uncertainty  of  shipments  on  account 
of  car  shortage,  has  all  tended  to  discourage  new  building 
operations. 

‘‘The  Kansas  Railroads  are  in  much  worse  shape  for  cars 
than  the  railroads  in  the  East  and  are  unable  to  furnish 
brick  plants  with  anything  like  an  adequate  supply  of  equip¬ 
ment.  We  believe,  however,  we  will  be  able  to  secure  about 
as  many  cars  as  we  will  be  able  to  secure  brick  and  tile 
orders  for  the  next  three  or  four  months. 

‘‘We  have  just  about  finished  reconstructing  our  plant.  We 
have  added  coal  burning'  continuous  kilns,  a  shale  planer, 
gasoline  locomotive,  a  storage  to  hold  ninety  days’  supply 
of  coal  and  contemplate  installing'  gas  engines. 

“We  still  have  a  few  orders  for  common  brick  on  hand, 
and  have  more  demand  for  hollow  building  tile  than  we 
have  for  common  brick  at  the  present  time. 

“In  regard  to  your  inquiry  as  to  what  we  are  doing  to 
increase  our  market  and  secure  a  greater  shipping  radius: 
The  Kansas  plants  have  always  been  long  range  shippers 
of  brick  and  tile,  having  marketed  common  brick  from  the 
Mississippi  River  to  Arizona  and  from  the  north  line  of 
Nebraska  into  southern  Texas.  The  increase  in  freight  rates, 
however,  is  going  to  cut  the  Kansas  plants  out  of  shipping 
to  nearly  all  this  territory,  and  will  result  in  an  over-produc¬ 
tion  of  both  brick  and  tile  in  the  limited  market  which  we 
will  be  able  to  supply.” 


“More  Business  Than  We  Can  Take  Care  Of 

Harry  Jiencke,  owner  of  the  Independence  (Kans.)  Paving 
Brick  Co.,  writes:  “Our  efficient  association  is  bringing  us 
more  business  than  we  can  take  care  of.  If  the  building  brick 
makers  can  make  the  bricklayers  do  a  day’s  work  and  use  a 
little  energy  in  helping  along,  brick  will  supersede  all  material, 
but  as  long  as  everyone  hates  to  have  a  bricklayer  around 
things  must  drag  as  they  do  now.” 

Mr.  Jiencke  is  building  new  kilns  and  installing  labor-saving 
devices  at  his  plant  and  expects  to  add  more  kilns  and  dryers 
and  improve  the  shale  intake  next  season.  They  are  also  add¬ 
ing  an  overhead  trolley  from  the  shale  pit  to  the  crusher. 


Fuel  Shortage  Holds  Back  Production 

The  Buffalo  (Kans.)  Brick  Co.  have  their  output  sold  for 
a  year’s  delivery  but  cannot  get  fuel  sufficient  to  operate  to 
capacity  and  cannot  ship  all  they  are  now  making  because  of 
car  shortage.  They  have  recently  added  a  new  kiln  and  are 
installing  Chapman  automatic  feed  and  agitators  to  their  gas 
producers.  They  are  contemplating  building  two  more  kilns 
next  season. 
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Building  New  Kilns 

The  V.  V.  V.  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Neodesha,  Kans.,  say  that 
very  little  new  business  is  coming  up  at  this  time  but  that 
business  has  been  fair  the  past  six  months.  The  company 
is  now  building  some  new  kilns,  and  plans  to  develop  a 
greater  demand  for  its  products  in  the  market  it  is  now 
serving. 

Car  Shortage,  Scarcity  of  Ready  Cash,  and  Coal 
Situation  Hit  Louisville  Hard 

Business  with  the  clayworking  industries  of  Louisville,  Ky., 
and  vicinity  has  not  been  as  good  as  had  been  anticipated,  due 
to  several  causes,  first  of  which  has  been  shortage  of  cars  and 
regulations  on  use  of  open  cars;  second,  financial  conditions 
and  shortage  of  ready  cash  for  building  operations;  and  third, 
the  coal  situation.  The  financial  situation  embraces  two  sec¬ 
tions — one  of  which  is  lack  of  confidence  in  future  prices  and 
fear  of  slumps. 

Shortage  of  cars  has  resulted  in  a  poor  movement  of  finished 
products  from  the  plants,  caused  trouble  in  getting  shipments 
of  clay  from  mines  to  plant,  and  held  down  production  gen¬ 
erally. 

The  financial  situation  has  been  generally  bad.  The  build¬ 
ing  and  loan  companies  are  loaned  up,  and  turning  down  busi¬ 
ness.  One  of  the  big  insurance  companies  has  cut  the  amount 
of  its  loan  on  property  from  sixty  to  forty  per  cent,  of  the 
assessed  valuation,  which  is  not  any  too  high.  Banks  have  not 
any  money  for  building  operations. 

A  new  Cooperative  Building  Association  has  been  in  the 
process  of  forming,  this  concern  to  have  a  $5,000,000  capital, 
planning  to  erect  $4,000  to  $6,000  homes,  to  be  sold  on  $500 
to  $700  down,  and  easy  payments.  Some  of  the  building  in¬ 
terests  and  lumbermen  have  held  that  such  a  plan  can  not 
be  followed  under  existing  conditions,  as  in  view  of  a  pos¬ 
sible  slump  in  values,  the  building  company  would  hold  the 
bag.  This  sort  of  talk  furthers  uncertainty,  and  reduces  pros¬ 
pect  for  purchase  by  people  who  have  cash. 

The  coal  situation  has  been  very  severe.  Eastern  Kentucky 
mine  run  coal  is  costing  $9.50  upward  at  the  mine,  which  makes 
it  impossible  for  brick  manufacturers  to  take  chances  with 
laying  up  stocks  in  view  of  a  certain  later  slump  in  coal  prices. 
Some  of  the  brick  plants  are  down,  and  others  are  running 
now  and  then. 

The  Louisville  Fire  Brick  Works,  J.  H.  Bell,  sales  manager, 
in  discussing  the  situation,  said:  “We  have  all  of  our  space 
filled  up  with  finished  product  ready  to  ship,  but  can’t  get  cars 
to  ship  it.  Our  car  supply  for  August  was  about  ten  per  cent, 
of  our  requirements.  It  is  a  question  of  steady  production 
on  high  priced  coal  and  labor,  and  we  don’t  feel  encouraged 
in  continuing  production  on  surplus  stock,  or  stock  that  might 
prove  surplus  stock  later  on.  It  is  costing  too  much  money 
to  produce  material  today  that  is  not  moving  out  quickly,  and 
upon  which  you  are  not  getting  a  return.” 

Mr.  Bell  stated  that  the  Louisville  plant  was  down  for  six 
weeks  on  account  of  inability  to  secure  open  cars  for  ship¬ 
ment  of  clay  from  the  Eastern  Kentucky  mines.  Finally  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  granted  permission  to  the 
railroads  to  supply  cars  for  movement  of  clay,  as  the  rail¬ 
roads  have  to  have  fire  brick  for  their  own  operations.  A 
special  permit  was  granted  on  August  16.  Demand  for  fire 
brick  is  slowing  up  as  the  steel  mills  and  other  manufacturers 
are  cutting  production  or  closing  down  on  account  of  the 
fuel  situation. 


55  Tons  of  Lump  Coal  Unloaded 
In  50  Minutes 

That  is  what  a  Sunbury  Automatic  Car  Unloader  does  in 
filling  a  coal  bin  for  the  Krick-Tyndall  Co.,  Manufac¬ 
turers  of  Tile  and  Blocks,  Decatur,  Ind. 

Think  what  it  means  to  unload  a  car  of  coal,  this  day 
of  car  shortages  and  labor  scarcity,  in  approximately  one 
hour.  It’s  real  ECONOMY  as  well  as  co-operation  in 
solving  the  great  railroad  difficulties. 

The  SUNBURY  UNLOADERS  are  now  used  by  hundreds 
of  industrial  concerns  unloading  coal,  gravel,  stone,  sand, 
etc.,  paying  for  themselves  in  a  short  time  in  the  saving 
of  time  and  labor. 

Tell  us  your  requirements  and  we  will  send  you  complete 
information  including  prices  and  specifications. 

THE  SUNBURY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Sunbury,  Ohio 
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“We  have  been  using  at  our  two  factories  for  the  past 
year,  Barium  Carbonate  made  by  the  Rollin  Chemical 
Company.  This  material  is  used  to  prevent  scum  and  has 
proved  entirely  satisfactory/' 

|  THE  UNITED  STATES  ROOFING  TILE  CO. 

5  5-15-18 

i 
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IMPROVE  YOUR  WARE 


It  can  be  done  by  the  use  of  Rollin’s 
Barium  Carbonate  because  it  elim¬ 
inates  scum. 

Just  add  it  to  your  clay  at  the  pug  mill 
or  dry  pan  and  it  will  make  the  scum- 
producing  salts  insoluble  and  harmless 
to  your  ware. 

Write  us  now. 

Rollin  Chemical  Corp. 

Equitable  Building 
120  Broadway,  New  York  City 
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BRICK  MUST  HOLD  UP  ITS  REPUTATION 


Progress  Plant  Shut  Down  for  Six  Weeks 

The  Progress  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  has  been 
down  for  six  weeks  on  account  of  the  prohibitive  prices  asked 
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TheMINTER  SYSTEM 

of 

Continuous  Burning  Down 
Draft  Kilns 


Speeding  up  Production  of  Face  Brick 
these  days  is  necessary  in  order  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  demand. 

Coal  is  very  scarce — Hard  to  get.  All 

indications  point  to  a  general  shortage  for  some 
time.  The  coal  you  can  get  must  be  utilized  to 
the  best  advantage. 

Would  it  pay  you  if  you  could  burn 

more  brick — a  few  million  per  year — with  the  coal 
you  can  get? 

It  can  be  accomplished  by  the  continu¬ 
ous  system  of  burning  on  your  down  draft  kilns. 
Foremost  is  the  MINTER  SYSTEM — Because  WE 
HAVE  COMPLETE  CONTROL,  guaranteeing  No. 
1  ware  production. 

Let  us  show  you  how. 


The  Flint  River  BricK  Company 

ALBANY,  GEORGIA 


for  coal.  The  company  had  a  good  stock  of  brick  on  hand  at  the 
time,  and  felt  that  in  view  of  reduced  demand  and  light  build¬ 
ing  permits,  it  would  not  be  wise  to  stock  up  on  brick  which 
were  made  with  $12  a  ton  coal.  The  concern  still  has  about  80,- 
000  brick  on  hand,  and  is  waiting  for  a  lower  coal  market  before 
resuming.  Andrew  Hillenbrand,  in  discussing  the  situation, 
said :  “We  could  produce  on  coal  costing  $4.50  and  $5  a  ton 
at  the  mine,  but  on  $10  coal,  we  don’t  feel  like  there  will  be 
a  sufficient  demand  for  high  priced  brick  to  warrant  the  out¬ 
lay,  while  again  we  don’t  want  a  yard  full  of  high  priced 
brick  on  hand  in  event  of  lower  coal,  or  a  slump  in  values.’’ 

Louisville  Brick  Prices  Are  High 

Prices  for  brick  in  Louisville  are  high,  and  according  to 
some  brick  men  they  will  have  to  be  further  advanced  to 
meet  increased  cost  of  fuel,  which  has  been  further  increased 
by  the  new  rail  rates.  Common  brick  are  quoted  at  $26  a 
thousand,  delivered ;  face,  $30 ;  salmon,  or  soft,  $16.  Bats  are 
selling  at  around  $7.50  to  $10  for  a  three  and  a  half  ton  truck 
load. 

It  is  claimed  that  more  soft  brick  are  being  used  today  as 
a  result  of  the  high  prices  of  hard  brick,  soft  brick  being 
used  for  backing  up,  and  on  inside  walls.  The  Progressive 
Pressed  Brick  Co.  reported  a  200,000  brick  order  on  the  Grocers 
Baking  Co.,  where  140,000  out  of  the  200,000  were  soft  brick. 

Coral  Ridge  Plant  Operating  Steadily 

The  Coral  Ridge  (Ky.)  Clay  Products  Co.  has  been  running 
along  steadily,  with  fair  coal  supply  on  hand,  and  coal  com¬ 
ing  on  contracts.  Getting  cars  to  move  brick  to  Louisville 
has  been  one  of  the  greatest  troubles.  Business  has  been  fair 
as  a  whole,  as  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  business  on  the 
books  for  months. 


Will  Enlarge  Drying  Capacity 


THE  MASSIVE  CONSTRUCTION  AND 
GREAT  POWER  OF  ' 

BUCYRUS  STEAM  SHOVELS 

Have  made  them  famous  the  world  over  for 
high  steady  output  and  low  upkeep. 

Let  our  representatives  consult  with  you. 
Send  for  Bulletin  AB 

BUCYRUS  COMPANY 

SOUTH  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


New  York.  Chicago.  Cleveland.  Birmingham,  Minneapolis.  Denver. 
NCW  Portland,  Ore.,  San  Francisco,  Salt  Lake  City,  London  235 


J.  D.  Babbitt,  secretary  of  the  Madisonville  (Ky.)  Drain  Tile 
Co.,  says  that  his  company  is  enjoying  a  good  business  and 
can  find  a  ready  market  for  all  the  tile  they  can  produce,  not 
being  able  at  the  present  time  to  supply  the  demand.  The  com¬ 
pany  is  contemplating  enlarging  its  drying  capacity  this  sea¬ 
son. 

New  Machinery  Added 

Three  round  down-draft  kilns  of  70,000  capacity  each  and 
a  new  four-mold  press  have  been  added  to  the  equipment  at 
the  plant  of  the  Standard  Brick  Co.,  Mayfield,  Ky. 

Using  C.  B.  M.  A.  Advertising  Facilities 

Bruce  Frizzell,  of  Monroe,  La.,  reports  that  the  demand  for 
brick  has  been  poor  for  the  past  sixty  days.  Mr.  Frizzell  is 
now  using  the  facilities  of  the  Common  Brick  Manufacturers’ 
Association  of  America  for  pushing  its  advertising  campaign, 
striving  principally  for  a  greater  demand  in  the  market  he  is 
already  serving.  Considerable  money  has  been  spent  this  past 
season  in  putting  the  plant  in  good  physical  condition. 

In  Need  of  Mining  Machinery 

Horace  Purinton  Co.,  Waterville,  Me.,  is  doing  a  good  busi¬ 
ness  at  the  present  time.  They  expect  to  add  some  labor-sav¬ 
ing  mining  machinery  to  their  equipment  in  the  near  future. 

Maine  Brick  Yards  Lack  Laborers 

Inability  to  obtain  sufficient  help  is  resulting  in  a  consider¬ 
ably  reduced  output  by  Maine  brick  yards.  Edward  Charles, 
who  conducts  a  large  yard  at  Mechanics  Falls,  Me.,  estimates 
his  output  for  the  current  season  as  under  one  million  brick 
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as  against  a  normal  output  of  a  million  and  a  half  to  two  mil¬ 
lion.  Manufacturers  in  other  sections  of  the  state  are  meet¬ 
ing  with  the  same  difficulties  in  obtaining  help.  The  demand 
for  brick  is  good  and  manufacturers  would  have  little  difficulty 
in  disposing  of  all  they  could  turn  out  if  they  were  able  to  op¬ 
erate  at  capacity. 

Still  Suffer  50  Per  Cent.  Car  Shortage 


ARE  YOUR  PROFITS 
AS  LARGE  AS  THEY 
SHOULD  BE— 


Brooks  Brick  Co.,  Bangor,  Me.,  are  still  suffering  with  a 
car  supply  shortage  of  about  50  per  cent,  of  needs.  They 
state  that  business  conditions  are  good  and  labor  conditions 
very  fair.  The  company  is  contemplating  the  installation  of 
a  steam  shovel  or  some  other  loading  device. 

Big  Demand  for  Vitrified  Paving  Brick 

Winslow  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Portland,  Me.,  report  a  greater  de¬ 
mand  for  vitrified  clay  paving  brick  and  this  concern  is  push- 
mg  the  sale  of  same  as  much  as  possible.  They  report  they 
have  plenty  of  business  but  transportation  facilities  prohibit  a 
normal  output  and  curtail  inward  shipments  of  raw  materials. 

Will  Add  Drain  Tile  and  Hollow  Blocks 

H.  L.  Longenecker,  owner  of  the  Cambridge  (Aid.)  Brick 
Co.,  says  that  his  plant  is  over-sold.  This  entire  plant  has 
been  rebuilt,  except  the  kilns,  which  were  rebuilt  to  down- 
draft  last  year.  New  Steele  machinery  and  lift-car  dry  sys¬ 
tem  has  been  installed  and  they  are  contemplating  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  three  more  dry  sheds  of  20,000  capacity  each  and  prob¬ 
ably  a  pyrometer  system.  They  have  changed  over  from  the 
soft-mud  process  of  manufacture  to  the  end-cut  stiff-mud 
process.  The  company  is  considering  the  making  of  drain  tile 
and  hollow  block. 


or  are  they  cut  short  for  the  reason  you 
are  using  moulding  machines  in  manufac¬ 
turing  Flower  Pots,  Nozzles,  Insulators, 
etc.,  that  are  not  dependable  in  speed 
and  turning  out  quality  and  uniform  ware? 


Let  us  tell  you  how 
the  Baird  Pottery 
Moulding  Machine 
will  show  you  a 
way  to  more  profit 
and  success  in  the 
specialty  business. 

Send  us  a  sample  of 
your  clay  with  inquiry 

BAIRD  MACHINE 
&  MFG.  CO. 

265-69  Jefferson  Avenue  E, 
Detroit,  Mich. 


Hard  Common  Builders  Used  as  Face  Brick 

Savage  Mountain  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Frostburg,  Md.,  which 
took  control  of  the  Mayer  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  of  Frostburg,  on 
April  1st,  has  been  manufacturing  at  this  plant,  a  high  grade 
of  all  hard  common  builders,  which  have  been  shipped  into 
the  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  market,  where  they  are  used 
as  a  face  brick.  While  they  have  been  shipping  a  large  quan¬ 
tity,  they  still  have  a  stock  on  hand  from  which  immediate 
delivery  can  be  made.  The  company  has  also  taken  up  the 
manufacture  of  a  rough  texture  brick,  and  a  hard  burned  fire 
proofing  tile,  which  is  5x8x12. 

Building  in  Detroit  Picks  Up 

General  conditions  in  building  in  Detroit  improved  con¬ 
siderably  during  the  first  week  in  September  in  comparison 
with  the  week  preceding.  It  was  reported  that  the  better¬ 
ment  was  due  especially  to  the  fact  that  materials  were 
coming  in  greater  volume,  due  to  improving  transportation 
facilities.  Quite  a  number  of  important  projects  were  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Builders  and  Traders’  Exchange,  among 
them  being  several  factories,  schools,  a  large  number  of 
apartments  and  dwellings,  and  a  bank. 

Getting  Ready  for  Winter 

The  North  Star  (Mich.)  Tile  Co.  is  putting  in  a  new  dryer 
and  changing  their  building  over  for  winter  manufacturing. 
They  contemplate  the  installation  of  a  new  feeder.  Business 
is  good. 

Michigan  Prospects  Bright 

George  P.  Anderson,  sales  manager  of  the  Briggs  Co.,  of 
Lansing,  Mich.,  one  of  the  largest  representatives  of  face 
brick  and  clay  products  manufacturers  in  the  state  of 


Machines  for 


Crushing,  Grinding,  Pulverizing,  impounding.  Tempering  and 
Mixing,  Elevating  and  Conveying  All  Kinds  of  Materials. 

STEAM  PRESSES  FOR  MAKING 

Sewer  Pipe,  Drain  Tile,  Hollow  Blocks,  etc. 

All  of  the  highest  class  designing  and  construction 
are  manufactured  by 

THE  STEVENSON  COMPANY 

General  Offices  and  Works:  WELLS VILLE,  O. 
Engineering  and  Western  Sales  Offices,  Monadnock  Building 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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Equip  Your  Kilns 


with 


SCHIIRS  No.  1  DOWN-DRAFT 
KILN  BURNERS 


bu 


rns  an 


d  better 


For  quick 
colors. 

The  Schurs  is  the  ONLY  Kiln 
Burner  provided  with  a  hood  to 
protect  the  low  fire  from  strong 
drafts  when  water  smoking. 
Different  types  of  Burners  for 
the  various  classes  of  kilns. 

Write  for  Catalog 

SCHURS  OIL  BURNER  CO. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  U.S.  A. 

Sole  Mfrs. 


Note 
Adjustable  | 
Tip  Hood 


“Be  Sure 


Schurs 


This  burner  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  light  fire  close 
to  the  tip  hood  or  to 
the  rear  of  the  furn¬ 
ace  as  desired,  with 
just  a  half  turn  of 
the  tip  at  a  time. 


Michigan,  was  a  recent  visitor  in  Columbus.  The  Briggs 
Co.  is  also  a  manufacturer,  having  a  plant  at  Grand  Ledge, 
and  is  building  another  brick  plant  at  Durand,  Mich.  Mr. 
Anderson  reports  rather  bright  prospects  for  building  in  his 
section  for  the  coming  year. 

Kilns  Need  New  Crowns 

F.  W.  Decke,  of  the  Grand  Ledge  (Mich.)  Clay  Products 
Co.,  writes  that  business  is  good,  in  fact,  that  they  have  more 
business  than  they  can  serve.  They  expect  to  build  a  new 
clay  shed  this  season  and  put  new  crowns  on  two  of  their 
kilns. 

Rebuilt  Cyclone  Destroyed  Plant 

M.  M.  Lockard,  proprietor  of  the  Lockard  Brick  Works, 
Meridian,  Miss.,  writes :  “Our  plant  was  destroyed  by  a  cyclone 
on  April  20th  last.  We  have  erected  an  up-to-date  sand-mold 
brick  plant  with  pipe  rack  dryer  and  have  it  in  operation  now. 
Expect  good  business  next  spring.  We  have  added  steam  pipe 
rack  dryer  and  have  changed  from  pick  and  shovels  to  clay 
plow  and  gatherer.” 

Good  Demand  at  New  Plant 

F.  L.  Campbell,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Delta  Brick  & 
Tile  Co.,  Greenville,  Miss.,  writes :  “Our  plant  is  new.  In  fact, 
we  have  not  yet  built  all  of  our  permanent  kilns.  Demand  has 
been  pretty  good  since  August  1.” 

Business- Only  Fair 

M.  D.  Giltner,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Indianola  (Miss.) 
Brick  Co.,  reports  business  as  being  only  fair  at  the  present 
time.  The  company  is  not  contemplating  any  improvements  at 
the  plant  this  season. 


Business  40  Per  Cent.  “Off’’  From  Last  Year 


Real  Efficiency  in 
Car  Service 

can  be  obtained  by  using 
Conkey  Dryer  Cars. 

Built  especially  for  your  needs  as  your  con¬ 
ditions  are  carefully  considered  by  our  en¬ 
gineers  in  the  designing  and  manufacture. 
We  specialize  in  Dryer  Cars.  Write  for  cat¬ 
alog. 

H.  D.  CONKEY  &  CO. 

Mendota,  Ill. 


Frank  C.  Nicholson,  of  the  Union  Brick  Co.,  with  general 
office  at  818  Commerce  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  of 
the  Harrisonville  (Mo.)  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  reports  business  40 
per  cent,  “off”  from  last  year.  The  company  is  adding  three 
tunnels  to  its  dryers  and  will  install  four,  two-inch  steam 
lines  in  each  dryer  tunnel,  using  exhaust  from  the  main  en¬ 
gine,  also  from  three  fan  engines.  They  expect  to  add  an 
electric  coal  elevator  to  place  coal  on  top  of  their  two  Hoffman 
kilns. 

The  Harrisonville  Brick  &  Tile  Co.  have  installed  hollow 
building  tile  machinery  and  are  now  making  tile  and  brick 
of  a  first-class  quality. 


Will  Begin  Operations  Soon 

The  North  Missouri  Clay  &  Mining  Co.,  Jefferson  City,  Mo., 
incorporated  recently  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000,  expects 
to  begin  operations  soon.  The  installation  of  $20,000  worth 
of  new  machinery  is  about  completed.  It  is  estimated  100  tons 
of  fire  clay  will  be  mined  every  day  and  the  output  will  be . 
sold  on  eastern  markets. 

£  £  £ 

The  Frenchtown  Porcelain  Co.,  Frenchtown,  N.  J-,  manu¬ 
facturer  of  electrical  porcelain  specialties,  is  a  creditor  for 
about  $29,000  of  A.  R.  Mosler  &  Co.,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y., 
manufacturer  of  spark  plugs,  and  for  which  a  receiver  has 
recently  been  appointed.  Peter  B.  Olney,  Jr.,  will  act  in  this 
capacity. 

£  £  & 

The  School  of  Industrial  Arts,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  is  arranging 
for  its  forthcoming  season,  and  as  heretofore  will  conduct  a 
ceramic  course,  designed  particularly  for  young  men  engaged 
at  the  local  potteries.  During  the  coming  school  year,  a  new 
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Saturday  class  for  pottery  modeling  and  decorating  will  also 
be  operated. 

Las  Vegas  Plant  Changes  Hands 

It  has  been  reported  that  J.  M.  Ireland  has  sold  his  stock 
in  the  Las  Vegas  (New  Mex.)  Brick  Co.  to  M.  M.  Sundt  and 
Martin  Sundt,  who  will  continue  to  operate  the  plant.  Mr. 
Sundt  has  been  a  partner  in  the  corporation  since  its  found¬ 
ing  in  1906.  The  plant  has  a  capacity  of  20,000  brick  per  day 
and  shipments  have  been  made  for  several  years  to  parts  of 
Texas  in  addition  to  supplying  all  of  New  Mexico. 

New  Plant  Destroyed  by  Fire 

The  Carolina  Shale  Brick  Co.,  at  Norwood,  N.  Car.,  suffered 
a  loss  of  from  $55,000  to  $60,000,  it  is  reported,  when  their 
new  plant  was  struck  by  lightning  and  destroyed  by  fire  on 
August  14.  The  building  destroyed  contained  all  of  the  brick¬ 
yard  machinery  which  was  put  in  operation  only  a  few  weeks 
ago,  about  two  million  brick  having  been  shipped.  Walter  R. 
Taliaferro,  president  of  the  company,  states  that  the  plant  will 
be  rebuilt  at  once  and  work  resumed  as  soon  as  the  machinery 
can  be  replaced. 

£  £  £ 

Charlotte  Clay  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  with  a  capital  of  $125,000, 
has  recently  been  incorporated  at  Charlotte,  No.  Car. 

Investigate  Road  Surfacing  in  Ohio 

The  sub-committee  on  sub-grade  and  its  relation  to  road 
surfacing  and  traffic,  of  the  Federal  Highway  Council,  was 
to  meet  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  September  14,  to  report  on 
its  inquiry  into  sub-grade  road  conditions  conducted  during 
the  last  several  weeks.  The  committee  includes:  C.  H. 
Upham,  Dover,  Del.;  A.  T.  Goldbeck,  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads;  H.  G.  Shirley,  secretary,  Federal  Highway  Council: 
Will  P.  Blair,  vice-president,  the  National  Paving  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association. 

The  committee  has  been  investigating  all  forms  of  road 
construction,  including'  different  kinds  of  surfacing,  and  has 
found  almost  invariably  where  roads  have  been  damaged,  it 
is  due  primarily  to  improper  drainage.  The  causes  and 
effects,  as  the  sub-committee  found  them,  were  to  be  re¬ 
vealed  in  the  various  reports. 

Meanwhile  the  entire  Federal  Highway  Council  is  plan¬ 
ning  to  meet  at  Akron,  Ohio,  September  27-28,  at  which  time 
that  body  will  have  opportunity  to  hear  the  reports  of  the 
investigators.  Cooperating  in  the  gathering  to  be  held  at 
Akron  is  the  Ohio  Good  Roads  Federation.  At  that  time 
the  sub-committee  will  be  the  guests  of  the  Federation, 
in  a  tour  of  Ohio  roads  for  inspection.  The  principal  work 
of  the  sub-committee  now  will  be  to  outline  and  develop 
the  work  that  eventually  is  expected  to  lead  to  restoration 
of  the  roads  of  the  country. 

Must  Relieve  Housing  Shortage  at  Once 

One  more  attempt  to  put  the  housing  shortage  in  the 
background,  and  give  the  people  adequate  shelter,  will  be 
made  by  the  city  council  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  if  legality  of 
issuing  bonds  whereby  money  to  loan  on  housing  projects 
can  be  decided  upon.  This  is  the  plan  now  before  the 
solons.  It  is  inspired  by  the  plea  for  more  housing  before 
winter  arrives  by  both  city  health  department  heads  and  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Housing  Bureau.  It  is  claimed  that 
at  least  7,500  families  have  started  to  return  to  the  city  from 
summer  camps  in  the  outskirts,  and  that  they  will  be  un¬ 
provided  for. 

Total  building  figures  for  August  show  no  improvement 
over  previous  months,  being  33 per  cent,  less  than  the 


Perforated  Steel  Screens 

Of  Every  Description 

For  Screening  Clay,  Shale,  Sand, 
Gravel,  Stone  and  Cement 

No  Other  Screens  Will  Give  You  Equal  Capacity, 
Durability  and  Satisfaction 

The  Harrington  &  King  Perforating  Co. 

635  N.  Union  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  114  Liberty  St. 
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E  You  won’t  have  to  worry  about  compe- 

E  tition  if  you  treat  your  clay  with 

1  R.  H.  Precipitated 

I  Carbonate  of  Barytes 


E  You  can  safely  guarantee  that  your  brick 

E  will  be 

|  Scum-Proof 

=  You  can  get  a  higher  price  and  influence 

E  architects  to  specify  your  product  because 
E  Efflorescence  is  prevented  absolutely. 

E  But  insist  on  the  R.  H.  BRAND — it’s  de- 
=  pendable. 

E  We  have  a  complete  line 

—  of  high  grade  chemicals 

—  for  the  clay  industry 

|  The  Roessler  &  Hasslacher 
|  Chemical  Company 

E  709-17  Sixth  Ave.  New  York 

—  Chicago,  III.  Cleveland,  O.  .  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

—  Kansas  City,  Mo.  San  Francisco,  Calif.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

”  Boston,  Mass.  New  Orleans,  La. 

“  Cincinnati,  O. 
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•DRESSLER* 

TUNNEL  KILN 
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PENNY  WISE  AND  POUND  FOOLISH 


same  amount  of  construction  a  year  ago.  The  loss  in  hous¬ 
ing  construction  is  no  greater,  but  no  less,  than  in  com¬ 
mercial  industrial  and  business  building  work. 

Small,  but  aparently  definite  effort,  toward  solving  the 
housing  shortage  in  part  is  offered  by  W.  B.  Lahr  &  Co., 
architects  and  builders,  who  claim  to  be  able  to  build  houses 
for  $3,000  to  $6,500,  and  finance  to  within  80  per  cent,  of  the 
total  cost.  Houses  will  be  built  on  clear  lots.  The  com¬ 
pany  claims  to  be  able  to  build  four  houses  a  week,  and 
plans  to  build  one  a  day. 


is  the  man  who  continues 
to  pay  more  to 

BURN  BAD  PRODUCT 

than  to 

BURN  GOOD  PRODUCT 


American  Dressier  Tunnel  Kilns,  Inc. 

171  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  City 


MEANS  GRINDING  PANS 


Type  “B”  Dry  Pan,  9  ft  or  10  ft.  sizes 

The  rugged  construction  of  our  Pans  insures  long  and  effi¬ 
cient  service  with  the  least  expense  for  upkeep.  A  large  list 
of  satisfied  customers  is  evidence  that  our  Pans  are 

BUILT  RIGHT 

We  solicit  your  inquiries 

Toronto  Foundry  &  Machine  Co. 

Toronto,  Ohio 


Improvement  in  Demand  for  Clay  Products 

Marked  improvement  in  building  supply  and  brick  and 
tile  demand  in  the  northern  Ohio  territory  is  reported  by 
leading  independent  manufacturers  since  the  first  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  The  advance  of  the  month  has  brought  additional 
improvement,  according  to  H.  F.  Geist,  president,  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  and  head  of  the  Builders’  Supply 
Board  of  Cleveland.  Face  brick  from  outside  manufacturers 
also  is  reaching  the  Cleveland  district  more  freely,  as  rail 
transportation  seems  to  be  easing  up.  The  chief  factor  that 
will  tend  to  hold  back  active  building  development  during 
the  fall  months  will  be  lack  of  certain  materials,  notably 
sewer  pipe,  especially  the  smaller  fittings,  and  cement. 

“The  smaller  dealer  appears  to  be  turning  a  normal 
amount  of  business  now,”  says  Mr.  Geist.  “An  indication  of 
a  return  to  normal  is  the  fact  that  dealers  who  until  recently 
had  been  using  their  own  trucks  to  make  deliveries  from 
the  factories  to  their  warehouses  or  jobs,  now  are  asking 
manufacturers  to  make  the  deliveries,  indicating  the  dealers 
are  busier.” 

Paving  Brick  Men  Meet  at  Columbus 

A  called  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’ 
Association  was  held  at  the  headquarters  of  the  association 
in  Columbus,  September  10,  with  a  full  attendance.  The 
meeting  was  called  to  discuss  general  business  conditions. 
Reports  showed  an  improvement  in  the  car  supply  all  over 
the  state  and  manufacturers  are  now  able  to  ship  a  larger 
amount  on  old  orders.  The  improvement,  however,  is  not 
very  much,  but  is  sufficient  to  give  encouragement  to  manu¬ 
facturers.  Those  present  were:  Otis  Wilcox,  of  the  Alliance 
Clay  Products  Co.,  Alliance;  Walter  McKeen,  of  the  Burton- 
Townsend  Co.,  Zanesville;  M.  M.  Morrow,  of  the  Hocking 
Valley  Brick  Co.,  Columbus;  H.  C.  Moatz,  of  the  Medal 
Paving  Brick  Co.,  Cleveland;  C.  C.  Blair  and  A.  L.  Curry, 
of  the  Metropolitan  Brick  Co.,  Canton;  J.  L.  Murphy,  of 
the  Nelsonville  Brick  Co.,  Nelsonville,  and  F.  L.  Manning, 
of  the  Peebles  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Portsmouth. 

Car  Situation  Controls  Material  Outlet 

Reports  from  clayworking  manufacturing  centers  in  Ohio 
indicate  that  the  car  situation  alone  controls  the  outlet  for 
material  to  consuming  points.  This  accounts  largely  for 
the  shortage  of  sewer  pipe  in  the  large  cities.  The  car 
shortage,  according  to  manufacturers,  is  due  to  the  need  of 
rolling  stock  with  which  to  move  crops.  Meanwhile  nearly 
all  yards  are  filled  with  clay  products,  awaiting  shipment. 
Relief  is  expected  about  October  1.  The  average  car  sup¬ 
ply  to  these  plants  is  six  cars  a  day,'  against  a  need  of 
more  than  30  cars  a  day.  Even  if  the  present  car  supply 
were  doubled,  it  would  take  three  months  to  move  the  ma¬ 
terial  already  manufactured,  producers  assert. 

A  Look  at  the  Social  Side 

Value  of  social  activities  in  bringing  the  dealers  in  brick, 
tile  and  other  building  supplies  closer  together,  whereby 
fiiendly  business  dealings,  rather  than  strict  competition, 
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might  rule,  was  emphasized  by  T 

ripe  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  at  the  fall  outing  of  the  Builders’ 
Supply  Board  of  Cleveland,  at  Alber’s  Villa,  Ohio.  “Joe” 
is  running  for  city  council  this  coming  election,  and  it  looks 
as  tho  he  will  ride  into  the  city  fathers’  hangout  on  a  load 
of  brick,  if  the  members  of  the  building  supply  trade  have 
anything  to  say  about  it. 

Meanwhile,  the  “Kruegerites,”  who  lost  the  baseball  game 
at  the  recent  outing,  have  challenged  the  outsiders  to  a 
football  match  for  later  in  the  season,  and  it  is  the  con¬ 
viction  of  Leo  A.  Krueg'er,  Cleveland  Clay  Products  Co., 
heading  the  Scofields,  that  they  will  mop  up  said  outsiders 
at  the  next  set-to. 

Permits  Run  Close  to  $1,000,000  Monthly 

Little  change  in  building  operations  in  Columbus  and 
Central  Ohio  territory  is  noted  during  the  past  fortnight. 
There  is  still  considerable  work  on  hand,  but  this  is  work 
which  has  been  started  and  is  being  pushed  as  rapidly  as 
possible  in  order  to  be  completed  by  cold  weather.  New 
projects  are  not  very  numerous.  This  is  attributed  largely 
to  the  continued  tight  money  market  and  the  fact  that  home 
building  is  not'  as  active  as  formerly.  Building  permits  in 
Columbus,  however,  are  still  rather  numerous  and  the  valua¬ 
tion  has  been  running'  close  to  $1,000,000  monthly.  School 
house  building  is  probably  the  best  feature  of  the  building 
situation.  In  Columbus  four  large  buildings  have  been 
started  and  the  contracts  for  other  structures  will  be 
awarded  during  the  fall.  School  buildings  are  also  being 
constructed  in  Springfield,  Urbana,  Kent  and  Hoytville. 

Second  Alliance  Plant  Almost  Ready 

The  work  on  the  second  plant  of  the  Alliance  Brick  Co., 
at  Alliance,  Ohio,  is  progressing  satisfactorily  now,  after 
many  delays.  The  building  is  completed  and  the  roof 
finished  and  the  work  of  building  the  Richardson  continuous 
kilns  has  been  going  on  for  some  time.  The  producers  are 
also  being  installed  and  later  the  machinery  will  be  set  up. 
Delays  because  of  failure  to  secure  castings  have  been  re¬ 
sponsible  for  tha  long  time  required  in  constructing  the 
plant.  It  is  believed  that  the  plant  will  be  in  operation 
about  November  1.  It  will  be  a  model  clay  products  manu¬ 
facturing  plant,  containing  all  the  latest  developments. 

Miners’  Wages  Drawing  Clay  Plant  Men 

The  increase  in  the  wages  of  day  laborers  at  all  coal 
mines  in  Ohio  from  $6  to  $7.50  per  day  has  had  a  bad  effect 
on  the  clay  products  concerns  in  the  Hocking  Valley  region. 
The  new  wage  is  for  an  eight-hour  day  and  as  a  result  a 
number  of  laborers  at  the  brick  plants  are  going  to  the 
mines  for  the  higher  scale.  In  fact,  every  line  of  industry 
in  the  coal-mining  sections  of  the  state  have  been  affected 
by  the  advanced  wage  scale,  but  the  clay  plants  are  feeling 
the  change  the  worst.  Labor  is  growing  scarcer  and  the 
result  is  still  further  curtailment  in  production. 


JENARCQ 


Jenarco  is  a  vulcanized  rubber  sheet  packing,  dark 
red  in  color,  that  makes  absolutely  tight  joints  on 
lines  carrying  steam,  hot  or  cold  water,  and  other 
fluids. 

The  Jenkins  line  of  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods  also  in¬ 
cludes:  Jenkins  ’96,  the  standard  black  packing;  Mag¬ 
nolia  Sheet  Packing;  Oiltite  Sheet  *  Packing;  Jenkins 
Compressed  Asbestos  Jointing,  for  High  Pressure,  Super¬ 
heated  Steam;  Valve  Discs;  Pump  Valves;  Gaskets;  Tub¬ 
ing;  Washers;  Rings;  and  Fuller  Balls — at  supply  houses 
everywhere.  Send  for  our  new  Catalog. 

JENKINS  BROTHERS 


New _ York  Chicago  San  Francisco  Pittsburgh 

St.  Louis  Boston  Philadelphia  Washington 

Montreal  London  Havana 


Lakewood  Double  Deck  Car  No.  167 


strong 

tough 

durable 


Now  Makes  Fire  and  Face  Brick 

The  Carlisle-Labold  Brick  Co.,  of  Sciotoville,  near  Ports¬ 
mouth,  Ohio,  formerly  manufacturer  of  paving'  brick,  has 
changed  its  product  entirely  to  the  manufacture  of  fire  and 
face  brick.  The  plant  is  one  of  the  most  modern  in  Ohio. 

Making  Rapid  Progress  in  Plant  Erection 

R.  S.  Dingledine,  secretary  of  the  Franklin  Brick  &  Tile 
Co.,  of  Columbus,  which  company  is  erecting  a  new  hollow 
tile  plant  at  Taylor  Station,  reports  excellent  progress  on 
the  erection  of  the  plant.  The  building  is  now  completed 


The  Robinson — LAKEWOOD  LINE — 
Dryer  Cars;  correctly  designed,  correct¬ 
ly  built,  correctly  sold. 


Frank  H.  Robin  son 

Factory  and  General  Office  -  -  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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EASTON 

Industrial  Railway 

CARS 


Rocker  Dump  Cars  of  standard  or  special 
design  and  sturdy  Easton  construction  for 
handling  almost  all  classes  of  loose  mate¬ 
rial.  Also  scoop  cars,  cradle,  dump  cars, 
skip  cars,  quarry  cars,  and  gable  bottom 

cars. 


We  build  all  steel  skip  and  quarry  cars  of 
various  designs  and  to  meet  special  require¬ 
ments.  Your  requirements  are  met  by  the 
Easton  line,  whether  standard  or  special. 

Easton  Engineering 
Service 

Take  advantage  of  Easton  service— 
which  advises  freely,  and  can  deliver 
promptly  every  detail  of  an  industrial 
railway,  from  specially  designed 
single  cars  to  miles  of  track  and  com¬ 
plete  trains.  Ask  for  recommenda¬ 
tions. 


40  Dey  St.,  NEW  YORK 

Works:  Easton,  Pa. 

Detroit  Boston  Chicago  Pittsburgh  Philadelphia 

2074-E 


and  more  than  half  of  the  roof  has  been  put  on.  Kilns 
are  being  constructed  for  a  capacity  of  100  tons  daily  and 
the  plant  will  have  double  that  capacity.  The  structure  is 
250  by  500  feet,  mostly  one  story  high.  It  is  expected  to 
have  the  plant  ready  for  operation  about  the  first  of  the 
year. 

New  Plant  Ready  To  Start  Operations 

Initial  production  of  common  brick  by  the  Superior  Brick 
Co.,  was  expected  at  its  new  plant,  Jenning  Road  and 
Superior  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  beginning  the  week  of 
September  20.  According  to  J.  F.  Aten,  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  the  daily  output  at  the  start  will  be  about 
50,000  brick.  Only  commons  will  be  made.  The  outlook 
for  the  Superior  product  is  excellent,  based  upon  numerous 
inquiries.  A  good  deal  of  business  could  have  been  booked 
earlier  had  the  company  known  when  it  was  going  to  start 
operating',  says  Mr.  Aten. 

Opens  Free  Information  Bureau 

The  Columbus  Builders’  and  Traders’  Exchange  has 
opened  a  free  information  bureau  for  use  of  all  prospective 
builders.  The  bureau  is  under  the  charge  of  John  A. 
Knight,  Jr.,  who  has  collected  all  available  information  con¬ 
cerning  cost  of  building,  labor  conditions,  money  market 
and  freight  rates  and  movement.  This  information  will  be 
given  to  any  one  who  seeks  to  find  out  the  exact  conditions 
surrounding  building  in  the  Buckeye  Capital. 

Reports  Better  Car  Supply 

J.  M.  Adams,  secretary  and  general  manager  of  the  Iron- 
clay  Brick  Co.,  reports  a  better  car  supply  at  the  plant  at 
Shawnee,  Ohio,  dating  from  September  1.  As  a  result  ship¬ 
ping  is  going  forward  more  briskly.  Orders  for  face  brick 
are  still  large  and  it  will  require  a  considerable  time  for 
factories,  even  with  improved  car  supply,  to  catch  up  on 
orders  which  have  been  booked. 

Columbus  Prices  Lower 

Prices  for  common  brick  delivered  on  the  job  in  Columbus 
have  declined  during  the  past  fortnight.  This  is  shown  by 
quotations  of  $22  for  sand  mold  brick  and  $27  for  shale 
brick  delivered  at  any  place  within  the  corporate  limits  of 
Columbus.  Prices  were  formerly  about  $24  to  $26  for  sand 
mold  brick  and  $28  to  $30  for  shale  brick. 

Installing  New  Dryer  Now 

The  Independent'  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is 
installing  a  new  dryer  in  its  plant  in  the  southeastern  part 
of  the  city.  The  new  dryer  is  expected  to  be  finished  in 
sixty  days.  It  is  expected  to  double  this  part  of  the  capacity 
of  the  plant. 

&  it 

John  T.  Baker,  sales  manager  of  the  brick  department 
of  the  Hocking  Valley  Products  Co.,  of  Columbus,  which 
operates  a  face  brick  plant  at  Greendale,  reports  manufac¬ 
turing  going  on  at  a  good  rate  at  the  plant.  Labor  is  get¬ 
ting  more  scarce  as  the  result  of  the  advance  in  the  scale 
of  day  laborers  around  coal  mines  and  all  brick  plants  are 
feeling  that  situation. 

it  it  * 

The  Ashland  (Ohio)  Coal  &  Fire  Clay  Co.  has  increased 
its  capital  stock  from  $1,500  to  $20,000. 

it  it  ■* 

The  Monarch  Fire  Clay  Co.,  with  headquarters  in  Portland, 
Ore.,  has  been  capitalized  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000,  by 
Blaine  R.  Smith,  Sr.,  Blaine  R.  Smith,  Jr.,  and  Arthur  C. 
Emmons. 
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Pittsburgh  Car  Situation  Still  Bad 

Brisk  business  in  the  brick,  tile,  pottery  and  affiliated  in¬ 
dustries,  despite  the  handicap  of  poor  railroad  car  supply, 
has  marked  the  industry  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  Eastern 
Ohio  and  Northern  West  Virginia  during  the  last  two 
weeks.  A  majority  of  the  plants  are  busy  turning  out  their 
products  but  shipping  has  been  so  poor  that  little  has  been 
delivered;  with  an  improvement  in  shipping  facilities  a  boom 
in  the  industry  is  expected.  Some  plants  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  practically  close  down  because  of  a  lack  of  cars. 
One  of  the  most  notable  instances  is  the  Kittanning  Fire 
Brick  Co.,  whose  four  plants  have  been  practically  idle  the 
last  four  months.  The  plant  in  Summitville,  Ohio,  is  just 
about  to  close  and  its  plants  in  Wellsville  and  other  places 
are  at  a  standstill. 

A  new  car  distribution  plan  being  worked  out  by  the 
1  ennsylvania  railroad  is  expected  to  aid  materially  in  sup¬ 
plying  sufficient  cars  to  care  for  the  trade.  Instead  of  the 
old  system  of  crediting  cars  as  on  hand,  even  if  loaded  in  j 
the  yards  but  not  billed  out,  the  plan  now  is  to  credit  only  ; 
what  cars  have  been  billed  out.  Thus  if  a  car  is  loaded  but  | 
not  billed  it  will  not  be  charged  against  the  firm  as  having  it 
on  hand,  but  will  allow  an  extra  car  for  the  needs  of  the 
day.  Notice  of  this  system  has  just  been  sent  to  shippers, 
who  express  satisfaction  and  say  it  is  bound  to  be  an  im¬ 
provement  over  the  old  system. 

Charges  of  discrimination  have  been  going  the  rounds  in 
the  pottery  and  allied  trades,  especially  in  the  Wellsville 
district.  A  few  charges  have  been  made  in  the  Pittsburgh 
district  where  some  plants  have  been  charged  with  getting 
more  cars  than  allotted. 

Very  little  change  in  prices  have  been  noted  in  this  dis¬ 
trict  since  the  10  per  cent,  increase  last  May.  Common  brick 
are  selling  at  around  $20  to  $22  a  thousand  with  little 
demand  at  present  because  of  the  inactivity  in  building, 
especially  home  building.  Industrial  plants  continued  to 
buy  in  quantities  but  building  is  being  delayed  considerably 
by  railroad  conditions.  The  railroad  situation  is  expected 
to  improve  shortly  following  the  lifting  of  embargoes  and 
with  the  arrival  here  of  a  commission  of  three  officials  of 
the  bureau  of  statistics  in  Washington.  This  commission  is  j 
hearing  all  petitions  for  extra  car  allottment  and  where  | 
essentiality  is  shown  cars  are  allowed,  but  positive  proof 
must  be  furnished  to  show  that  the  work  for  which  the 
cars  are  asked  is  essential. 

The  Follansbee  Co.,  which  is  erecting  a  new  plant  in 
this  district,  petitioned  for  cars  to  haul  materials  but  were 
refused  because  sufficient  details  and  necessity  of  the  plant 
were  not  shown.  Other  companies  petitioned  for  cars  to 
ship  building  materials  to  Canada  but  were  refused  with 
the  injunction  to  supply  the  needs  of  their  own  country  first. 

New  Incorporation  at  Pittston 

The  Keystone  White  Clay  Products  Co.  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  at  Pittston,  Pa.,  with  a  capital  of  $25,000,  by  W.  S. 
Poling  of  690  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Now  Electrifying  Plant 

The  Star  Clay  &  Refractories  Co.  has  electrified  its  plant 
at  Mars,  Pa.,  with  a  view  to  increasing  its  production. 

Kaysville  Plant  Changes  Hands 

It  has  been  announced  that  a  new  brick  and  tile  company 
has  been  organized  to  take  over  the  property  of  the  Kaysville 
(Utah)  Brick  Co.,  which  has  been  idle  for  some  time,  and  the 
manufacture  of  clay  products  will  commence  at  an  early  date. 


“We  pump  these  thick  gummy  grind¬ 
ings  through  our  PU LSOM ET ER” 


The  grindings  from  the 

abrasive  wheel  are  con¬ 
veyed  to  a  collection  pit.  Mixed 
with  a  little  water,  this  thick 
gummy  substance  is  raised  by 
the  PULSOMETER  and  pumped 
through  a  line  to  an  adjacent 
lot  outside. 

The  PULSOMETER  disp  oses  of 

this  material  with  practically 
no  human  assistance.  The  in¬ 
take  is  dropped  in  the  pit,  the 
steam  turned  on  and  the  pump 
works  incessantly  until  the  pit 
is  cleared. 

Because  there  are  no  cams, 
rods,  pistons,  stuffing  boxes,  no 
moving  or  sliding  parts,  the 
PULSOMETER  is  highly  effi¬ 
cient  in  pumping  gritty  heavy 

substances - 40%  solid  matter 

doesn’t  stop  it. 

You,  too,  can  use  the 
PULSOMETER  and  save  time, 
money,  and  labor.  Get  in 
touch  with  the  nearest  agent  or 
write  us. 

PULSOMETER 

STEAM  PUMP  CO. 

Executive  Offices 

224  W.  42d  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


Agencies  in  the 
Waldo  Bros.  &  Bond  Company, 

181  Congress  St . BOSTON 

Henry  H.  Meyer  Company, 

110  S.  Howard  St . BALTIMORE 

Queen  City  Supply  Company, 

S.  W.  Cor.  Elm  and  Pearl  Sts.... 

••••. . Cl  N  Oil  N  N  ATI 

Beckwith  Machinery  Co., 

1227  West  9th  St . CLEVELAND 

Liberty  Steel  Products  Co.. 

McCormick  Building . CHICAGO 

H.  A.  Paine,  119  Main  St.. 

_ . HOUSTON,  TEX. 

Turner  Supply  Co . MOBILE.  ALA 

Miller  Supply  Co.  .  H  U  NTI  NGTON,  W.  VA 
Harron.  Rickard  &  McCone. 

225  S.  San  Pedro  St . 

. LOS  ANGELES,'  CAL. 


Following  Cities: 

Edelen  &  Co., 

235  Commercial  Trust  Bldg . 

.  PHILADELPHIA 

Beckwith  Machinery  Co., 

108  Parkway,  N.  S . PITTSBURGH 

F.  H.  Hopkins  Company . MONTREAL 

Hunter  Machinery  Co., 

208  Wells  St . MILWAUKEE 

Wm.  H.  Ziegler  Company, 

423  South  5th  St . MINNEAPOLIS 

Berow  Machinery  Co., 

220  West  42nd  St. ...  NEW  YORK  CITY 
Harron.  Rickard  &  McCone, 

139  Townsend  St - SAN  FRANCISCO 

Shippers’  Commercial  Corp’n., 

L.  C.  Smith  Bldg . SEATTLE 

Kelly  Powell.  Ltd _ WINNIPEG,  CAN. 

2039-M 
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The  Gateway  to  Better  Things 


MACHINERY  and 
EQUIPMENT 

Descriptions  of  Machinery  and  Accessories 
and  Detailed  Announcements  that  Our  Ad¬ 
vertisers  Believe  Will  Interest  Our  Readers 


BOOKS 


The  Master  Workman  has  a  Master  Mind— he  knows 
perfectly  his  own  merit,  and  in  order  to  increase  his 
knowledge,  he  studies  the  methods  of  other  men —  in 
the  only  way  that  he  can — in  books.  If  you  would  be 
master  of  your  work  you  must  read  and  know  what 
others  know. 


Bricks  and  Tiles . . . . . 

Brick  Drying  (English  edition) .  1 -UU 

Bricklaying,  Rudiments  of  Practical . '5 

Bricklaying  System  : . 

Brick  Work  (Walker) .  -»5 

Brickwork  and  Masonry . . —  j.UU 

Building  Construction  and  Superintendence,  Part 
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Type  “B”  Erie  Shovel 

In  Bulletin  S-16,  just  issued  by  Ball  Engine  Co.,  Erie,  Pa., 
I  a  general  description  of  Standard  “B”  and  High  Lift  “B  ’ 
I  Erie  shovel  is  given. 

It  is  neatly  printed  in  blue  ink  and  black,  and  from  the 
H  first  page  thru  to  the  last  is  profusely  illustrated,  showing 
H  the  many  types  of  work  for  which  this  shovel  is  fitted.  An 
|  index  printed  on  pages  two  and  three  will  be  found  of  as- 
1  sistance  in  using  the  Bulletin. 


The  Text  of.  this  Bulletin  is  Practical  and  Informative  and 
Goes  Into  Quite  Complete  Detail. 

I  The  outside  back  cover  contains  a  particularly  interesting 
1  group  of  pictures — one  shows  the  Erie  trench  digging,  an- 
I  other  railroad  ditching,  still  another  shallow  grading  for 
i  street  and  road  work,  and  so  on  thru  rock  work,  cellar  ex- 
|  cavation,  coal  stripping,  equipped  with  dragline  bucket  and 
I  locomotive  crane. 

The  Ball  Engine  Company  will  send  you  a  copy  on  re- 

|  quest. 

$  £  £ 

P.  A.  Boeck  Now  at  Los  Angeles  Office 

P.  A.  Boeck,  manager  of  distribution  of  the  Celite  Prod- 
ni  ucts  Company  at  11  Broadway,  New  York  City,  is  now  lo¬ 
ll  cated  at  the  company’s  Los  Angeles  office  where  he  will 
1  supervise  the  production  work.  . 

Thos.  G.  Lee,  Jr.,  will  act  as  general  sales  manager  with 

I  headquarters  in  New  York. 

The  Celite  Company  also  announce  that  they  are  now 
1  represented  in  the  Buffalo  district  by  the  Empire  Company, 
i  N.  O.  Clark,  general  manager,  344  Ellicott  Sq.,  Buffalo, 

I  N  Y.  .  ' 

This  company  is  in  position  to  furnish  estimates  and  data 

1  relative  to  the  use  and  installation  of  Celite  products,  and 
1  will  carry  a  complete  stock  in  their  local  warehouse,  msur- 
mil  ing  prompt  delivery. 
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Standards  of  Practice  f< 

The  publisher  of  a  business  paper  shoujd  dedicate  his  best  efforts 
|  to  the  cause  of  Business  and  Social  Service,  and  to  this  end  should 

|  pledge  himself:  1.  To  consider,  first,  the  interests  of  the  subscriber. 

I  2.  To  subscribe  to  and  work  for  truth  and  honesty  in  all  depart  - 
|  ments._  3.  To  eliminate,  in  so  far  as  possible,  his  personal  opinions 
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'  Business  Publications 
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scriptions  and  advertising  solely  upon  the  merits  of  the  publication. 
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The  EDITORS  CORNER 


STEADY,  FRIEND,  STEADY! 

HE  TIDE  has  turned.  What  has 
been  predicted  for  months  and  ex¬ 
pected  for  weeks  is  now  here.  The 
transition  from  a  sellers’  to  a  buyers’ 
market,  in  most  lines,  has  been  accom¬ 
plished.  This  is  not,  and  should  not  be, 
a  cause  for  alarm. 

If  advice  has  been  heeded,  salesmen 
have  been  “brushing  up”  and  sales 
managers  have  been  busily  planning  for 
the  period  just  ahead.  An  unforeseen 
development,  however,  has  entered, 
complicating  and  confusing  the  situation. 
In  spite  of  good  weather  conditions, 
improving  transportation  service,  and 
increased  production  of  materials,  build¬ 
ing  has  been  stiffly  falling  off  so  that 
with  stocks  on  the  yard  and  labor  and 
production  well  in  hand,  some  manu¬ 
facturers  are  “all  set”  with  little  busi¬ 
ness  in  sight. 

This  should  not  make  any  one  panicky. 
A  careful  inquiry  among  the  foremost 
men  in  the  industry  leads  us  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  while  the  fall  and  winter 
may  be  quiet,  the  industry  is  going  to 
be  hit  with  a  hurricane  of  orders  in  the 
spring. 

The  building  shortage  reduced  to 
figures  amounts  to  about  947,200,000 
square  feet,  valued  at  three  and  one- 
half  billion  dollars.  This  gives  little 
hope  for  a  long  period  of  depression  in 
the  clayworking  industry. 

The  curse  of  this  business  in  the  past 
has  been  over-production.  It  has  been 
chronic  for  manufacturers  to  load  up 
heavily  on  finished  stock  and  then  pro¬ 
ceed  to  unload  with  might  and  main. 
Needless  to  say,  over-production  does 
not  figure  in  the  present  situation. 

W  ith  manufacturers  in  other  lines  get¬ 
ting  back  to  prewar  prices,  there  may  be 
a  temptation  on  the  part  of  clay  prod¬ 
ucts  manufacturers  to  begin  slashing 
quotations.  This  is  the  last  thing  in  the 
world  to  do  to  get  business  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  for  the  simple  reason  that  these 
tactics  will  not  get  the  business.  As  a 
manufacturer  said  today,  if  brick  would 
sell  for  $6.00  a  thousand  in  this  town  we 
could  not  sell  more  than  we  are  selling 
at  the  present  time. 

These  are  days  to  sit  tight.  Don’t  let 
any  one  hurry  you.  Take  your  time. 
Watch  your  step.  Steady,  friend, 
steady ! 


WHY  YOU  CANNOT  TAKE  A 
CUT  NOW 

H  ENRY  FORD  may  revert  to  pre¬ 
war  prices  over  night  but  the 
manufacturer  of  clay  products  cannot. 
He  is  dealing  largely  with  men  and 
coal — material  does  not  enter,  to  an 
appreciable  degree,  into  the  situation. 
A  reduction  in  the  price  of  steel,  pres¬ 
ent  or  prospective,  makes  a  vast  dif¬ 
ference  to  the  automobile  manufac¬ 
turer  but  it  is  hardly  possible  that  any 
decrease  in  the  cost  of  clay,  no  matter 
how  large  it  may  be,  would  warrant  a 
manufacturer  cutting  the  price  of  his 
ware  one  dollar  a  thousand. 

Coal  is  a  third  of  the  cost  of  making 
brick  or  tile.  Labor  is  another  third, 
leaving  one-third  to  represent  over¬ 
head,  sales,  and  distribution  expense. 
With  some  manufacturers  paying  as 
high  as  $12.00  a  ton  for  coal  and  hard¬ 
ly  any  hope  for  a  reduction  in  sight, 
and  with  others  paying  $6.00  a  day  for 
inefficient  labor,  it  would  take  a  cost 
accounting  wizard  to  figure  out  how 
any  man  could  cut  the  price  of  his 
product. 

Regarding  the  other  third  which  en¬ 
ters  into  the  expense  of  making  struc¬ 
tural  clay  products,  freight  rates  have 
just  been  increased  approximately  40 
per  cent. ;  every  move  in  connection 
with  the  sale  of  the  product  has  in¬ 
creased  proportionately,  so  that  the 
only  element  that  enters  into  the 
manufacture  of  clay  products  of 
which  the  maker  has  any  control 
whatever,  is  the  raw  material,  which  is 
a  negligible  factor  in  the  cost  of  the 
ware. 

To  cut  the  price  at  this  time  and 


yet  claim  a  profit  would  be  to  admit 
a  previous  exhorbitant  margin.  If  a 
clay  products  manufacturer  thinks  he 
can  “get  by”  with  the  “old  game”  of 
pocketing  a  loss  just  to  get  the  busi¬ 
ness,  he  better  remember  that  it  costs 
one  hundred  per  cent,  more  to  make 
ware  than  it  did  in  prewar  days.  At 
this  rate,  it  is  going  to  take  a  “big 
roll”  to  “sit  in”  very  long. 

Better  not  try  it! 

£  £  £ 

MAKE  SURE  YOUR  COMPETI¬ 
TOR  IS  A  MEMBER  OF  YOUR 
ASSOCIATION 

HERE  are  two  sources  of  danger 
in  driving  an  automobile.  On  the 
one  hand  the  responsibility  rests  with 
the  driver;  on  the  other,  with  the 
party  who  is  driving  the  other  car. 
Be  your  control  ever  so  perfect  you 
are  not  safe  from  accident  due  to  ex¬ 
ternal  causes.  In  other  words,  you  can¬ 
not  control  the  other  man’s  car.  The 
same  principle  applies  in  the  operation 
of  a  clay  products  manufacturing 
business.  The  “other  fellow”  can  do 
you  inestimable  damage  and  you  can¬ 
not  help  yourself — unless  you  can  get 
him  aroused  to  the  point  where  you 
can  talk  to  him. 

The  wise  manufacturer  is  going  to 
get  mighty  busy  securing  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  his  competitors  who  are 
not  affiliated  with  his  association.  It 
is  more  important  now  than  it  has 
been  for  the  past  three  or  four 'years 
to  roll  up  a  one  hundred  per  cent, 
record  in  the  matter  of  association 
memberships.  The  opportunities  for 
securing  cost  knowledge  and  for 

knowing  something  about  the  rela¬ 

tion  between  the  cost  and  the  sell¬ 
ing  price  are  better  within  an  associa¬ 
tion  than  without. 

There  will  not  be  the  slightest 

chance  for  a.  price-cutting  war  in  any 
branch  of  the  clay  products  business 
if  you  do  your  part.  In  other  words, 
it  rests  in  a  large  measure  with  you 
as  to  whether  or  not  there  will  be 
another  “open  season”  for  clay  prod¬ 
ucts  manufacturers. 

£  dt  it 

WE  HAVE  WITH  US,  TODAY— 

E  HAD  THOUGHT  that  the 

man  who  has  so  much  business 
he  doesn’t  need  to  advertise,  or  so 
little  business  that  he  cannot  afford 
to  advertise,  had  been  relegated  to 
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the  limbo  of  industrial  outcasts,  but 
it  seems  not  so. 

We  are  told  that  this  species  has 
not  been  dead  but  simply  dormant. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  that  if  we 
are  simply  building  a  business  for 
today,  then  our  policy  would  natur¬ 
ally  and  logically  vary  from  day  to 
day  with  the  temporary  changes  with 
which  every  business  has  to  contend. 

If,  however,  we  are  building  for 
some  time  to  come,  we  must  lay  the 
proper  foundation — one  which  will  in¬ 
sure  the  safety  of  the  super-structure 
no  matter  how  violent  the  changes 
may  be.  If  we  have  become  filled 
with  self  confidence  when  business  is 
good,  cutting  down  on  selling  and 
advertising  activities,  and  then  be 
overcome  with  pessimism  when  con¬ 
ditions  are  not  so  favorable,  the  busi¬ 
ness  would  not  amount  to  any  more 
than  existing  conditions  would  make 
it. 

The  proper  course  to  follow  is  to 
put  so  much  speed  behind  the  selling 
organization  that  the  production  end 
will  never  catch  up.  If  you  restrict 
the  work  of  the  selling  organization 
to  wait  until  the  manufacturing  end 
catches  up,  or  vice  versa,  your  busi¬ 
ness  will  become  a  continual  seesaw, 
and  you  would  be  running  around  in 
a  circle,  disorganizing  one  day  and 
reorganizing  the  next. 

The  business  that  has  affixed  the 


firm  policy  is  the  one  that  most  suc¬ 
cessfully  weathers  the  storms.  Ad¬ 
vertising  and  selling  on  an  aggressive 
plane  should  be  the  fixed  policy  of 
every  progressive  clay  products  man¬ 
ufacturer. 

If  you  are  building  for  tomorrow, 
that  will  be  the  kind  of  policy  you 
will  adopt  and  follow — but  if  you  are 
building  something  for  today  and 
care  nothing  for  the  future,  you  are 
making  of  yourself  and  your  business 
an  industrial  chameleon. 

£  £  US 

INDUSTRY  LOSES  VALUABLE 
COUNSEL 

A  LBERT  V.  BLEININGER— dean 
of  American  ceramists — has  passed 
from  public  employ  into  private  indus¬ 
try. 

We  have  not  asked  Mr.  Bleininger 
what  led  to  the  breach  of  a  connection 
of  several  years’  standing,  and  if  we 
did,  he  would  probably  be  too  charitable 
to  tell  us,  but  we  fear  that  this  inci¬ 
dent  closes  another  chapter  of  govern¬ 
ment  blundering. 

It  has  become  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  that  our  Uncle  Samuel  is  a 
poor  paymaster.  His  picayune  pecuniary 
policy  has  driven  away  the  best  men 
and  attracted  those  of  lesser  ability. 

Mr.  Bleininger’s  disassociation  from 
Washington  is  a  distinct  loss  to  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  ceramic  industries.  Clay 
products  manufacturers  have  considered 


whoope-e-e 


him  to  be  the  “last  word”  in  technical 
matters. 

One  reader  regards  his  change  of 
position  as  a  “calamity”  and  wishes  to 
enter  his  “earnest  protest.”  He  says 
that  he  is  willing  to  bear  his  share  of 
a  satisfactory  salary  to  maintain  Mr. 
Bleininger  in  the  government  employ 
where  all  can  have  the  benefit  of  his 
wide  and  varied  experience. 

We  congratulate  Mr.  Bleininger’s 
new  colleagues  on  their  business  acumen 
and  foresight.  We  are  glad  that  he  is 
not  going  out  of  the  industry  alto¬ 
gether. 

This  and  other  developments  may 
finally  wake  us  up  to  the  real  need  of  a 
definite  program  of  serious  technical  in¬ 
vestigation  and  research  in  which  re¬ 
spect  the  business  has  been  sadly  lack¬ 
ing. 

3*  &  £ 

GOOD  ADVICE 

O  AID  THE  PILOT  of  a  concern 
well  known  in  the  face  brick  busi¬ 
ness  at  the  lunch  table  recently :  “I 
am  warning  my  salesmen  not  to  talk 
too-  much  these  days.” 

Sounds  like  queer  advice  to  one  whose 
chief  asset  has  been  taken  to  be  a  faculty 
for  saying  something  every  minute. 

“They  can  talk  about  the  weather,” 
said  he,  “but  pessimistic  reports  regard¬ 
ing  this  plant’s  laying  off  so  many  men 
and  that  factory  curtailing  operations,, 
is  absolutely  tabooed.  It  freezes  the 
prospect  up  before  you  get  a  chance  to 
open  up  your  argument.” 


Watch  Your 
Step!  Don’t  Let 
This  Cha,p  Put  a 
Crimp  in  Your 
Career! ! 


URGE  ALL  LACE  BRICK 

SALESMEN  to  be  PRESENT 

at  SPECIAL  CONFERENCES! 

Four  Representative  Centers  to  Be  Scenes  of  Important  Meetings 
That  Will  Teach  Men  Who  Sell  Brick  Some  “New  Wrinkles” 


IT  HAS  often  been  said  that  of  the  various  phases  or  di- 
A  visions  in  business,  the  American  Business  man  has  been 
weakest  in  the  merchandizing  of  his  product.  Surely,  none 
of  us  will  claim  that  the  clay  products  industry  is  any  ex¬ 
ception  to  this  general  statement.  The  American  Face  Brick 
Association  realizes  this  and  is  spending  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  creating  in  the  mind  of  the  public  a  feeling 
>of  respect  for  and  confidence  in  face  brick. 

The  purpose  of  the  American  Face  Brick  Association  is 
■not  to  actually  go  out  and  bring  in  orders;  that  is  up  to  the 
dealer  and  salesman,  but  it  is  trying  to  strengthen  this  link 
in  the  chain  of  the  face  brick  business  by  making  the  path 
smoother  and  easier  for  these  men  when  they  call  upon  a 
prospect. 

The  manner  in  which  this  is  to  be  done  is  thru  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  a  series  of  meetings  for  the  education,  benefit 
and  entertainment  of  all  face  brick  salesmen  and  dealers. 
The  Face  Brick  Dealers’  Association  of  America,  is  cooper¬ 
ating'  with  the  manufacturers’  association  in  making  these 
meetings  of  tremendous  value  to  the  men  who  sell  face  brick 
to  the  public. 

FOUR  CONFERENCES  SCHEDULED 

’  The  first  of  these  conferences  will  be  held  in  the  ball  room 
of  the  Piedmont  Hotel,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  at  9:30  a.  m.,  central 
time,  Thursday,  October  7. 


Huckins  Hotel,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  Where  Southwestern 
Face  Brick  Salesmen  Will  Congregate  for  Conference. 

The  second  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  ball  room  of  the 
LaSalle  Hotel,  Chicago,  at  9:00  a.  m.,  central  time,  Tuesday, 
October  12. 
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The  third  of  the  series  will  be  held  in  the  auditorium  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  at 
10:00  a.  m.  eastern  time,  Thursday,  October  14. 


Hotel  La  Salle,  Chicago’s  Well  Known  Hostelry,  Where  Middle 
West  Face  Brick  Salesmen  Will  Hear  Special  Message. 


The  fourth  and  last  one  of  the  series  that  has  thus  far 
been  arranged  will  be  in  the  ball  room  of  the  Huckins  Hotel, 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  on  Thursday,  October  21,  at  10:00 
a.  m.  central  time. 

The  primary  object  of  these  meetings  is  to  educate  the 
men  who  carry  the  story  of  the  American  Face  Brick  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  the  public  of  what  the  association  has  done,  is  do¬ 
ing,  and  will  do  to  popularize  the  use  of  face  brick.  Hence, 
it  is  important  that  every  person  who  has  anything  to  do 
with  the  selling  of  brick,  be  present.  All  manufacturers 
are,  of  course,  urged  to  be  present,  and  furthermore  they  are 
asked  to  bring  all  the  dealers  and  salesmen  in  their  vicinity 
to  these  conferences. 

It  is  the  prime  object  of  these  gatherings  to  help  every¬ 
body  in  every  way  to  derive  maximum  benefit  from  the  re- 
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suits  of  the  extensive  advertising  campaign  that  the  A.  F. 
B.  A.  is  conducting. 

A  days  program  has  been  arranged  to  combine  all  of  the 
educational  features  possible,  and  at  the  same  time,  keep  it 


Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  Pittsburgh,  in  Auditorium  of 
Which  Will  Be  Held  the  Third  of  the  Series  of  Face  Brick  Sales 
Meetings. 


sufficiently  interesting  so  that  the  tiresomeness  that  is  apt 
to  creep  into  such  conferences  will  not  be  evident. 

Among  the  features  will  be  a  talk  by  Dr..  G.  C.  Mars,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Service  Department,  American  Face  Brick  As¬ 
sociation,  who  will  explain  clearly  the  psychological  point 
of  this  whole  promotion  plan  and  the  services  which  the 
association  has  available  for  every  face  brick  dealer  and 
salesman  in  the  country.  Every  one  knows  that  Dr.  Mars 
has  an  unusually  interesting  method  of  delivering  mes¬ 
sages  that  are  worth-while.  Arrangements  are  also  being 
made  for  an  introductory  speaker  who  will  have  some  inter¬ 
esting  remarks  to  make  and  who  will  pave  the  way  for  Dr. 
Mars’  address. 

KNOW  YOUR  PRODUCT  THOROLY 

One  of  the  first  qualifications  of  a  salesman  is  to  know 
thoroly  the  product  he  is  selling.  Hence,  to  round  out  these 
meetings  and  make  the  training  complete,  the  salesmen  are 
urged  to  visit  the  brick  plants  in  the  vicinity  of  those  cities 
which  will  be  the  centers  of  the  conferences  and  there  watch 
the  process  of  manufacture.  There  is  nothing  that  will  de¬ 
velop  more  pep  and  enthusiasm  in  a  salesman  than  a  thoro 
acquaintance  with  his  product  from  the  raw  material  thru  to 
its  ultimate  end. 

Every  salesman,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  his  concern 
is  a  member  of  either  the  American  Face  Brick  Association 
or  the  Face  Brick  Dealers’  Association  of  America,  is  in¬ 
vited  to  be  present  at  these  meetings  which  will  take  the 
place  of  the  regular  face  brick  division  meetings  at  these 
centers. 

&  £  £ 

“Be  a  good  tea-kettle.  Tho  up  to  your  neck  in  hot  water , 
continue  to  sing!” — Jack  C.  B.  Combes. 


To  Study  Building  Problems 

As  a  first  step  in  eliminating  the  various  factors  which  have 
i  etarded  necessary  building  construction,  a  steering  committee 
was  appointed  at  a  meeting  held  in  Chicago  on  September  27 
of  the  newly  organized  National  Construction  and  Building 
Congress.  The  object  as  set  forth  in  the  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  meeting  is  “to  bring  together  in  cooperation  every  element 
contributing  toward  or  concerned  in  the  building  industry  in 
a  movement  intended  to  promote  the  efficiency  and  improve 
the  quality  and  extent  of  the  service  rendered  for  the  public 
good  by  that  industry,  and  to  develop  an  understanding  of  in-- 
terdependence  within  the  building  industry  so  that  each  part 
of  the  industry  will  work  with  every  other  part  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  nation.” 

A  full  study  of  conditions  in  each  district  will  be  under¬ 
taken  by  the  steering  committee  which  consists  of  E.  C. 
Knowles,  of  the  engineers;  Thomas  R.  Preece,  of  the  build¬ 
ing  trades;  Wharton  Clay,  representing  the  material  men; 
Lewis  K.  Comstock,  of  the  sub-contractors;  Robert  D.  Kohn* 
of  the  architects,  and  General  R.  C.  Marshall,  of  the  general 
contractors. 

Among  the  subjects  to  be  considered  are:  tax  exemption  of 
mortgages ;  facilitating  the  sale  of  mortgages  like  the  sale  of 
stocks;  keeping  a  continuous  demand  for  materials  so  as  to 
make  possible  a  more  uniform  cost  of  materials;  backing  up 
the  National  Board  of  Awards  which  is  now  functioning  in 
jurisdictional  disputes;  the  restriction  labor  puts  on  certain 
materials  such  as  the  laying  of  drain  tile  in  place  of  iron  pipe; 
the  supply  of  labor  so  that  plenty  of  mechanics  may  be  had 
during  a  building  boom  and  an  outlet  found  for  these  me¬ 
chanics  when  building  is  slowed  up;  the  matter  of  profiteer¬ 
ing  among  manufacturers  and  dealers ;  the  restriction  of  build¬ 
ing  codes  to  the  unfair  exclusion  of  certain  materials,  that  isr 
an  artificial  restriction  instead  of  an  engineering  restriction, 
and  so  forth. 

Another  greeting  will  be  held  in  Pittsburgh  on  October  29. 
Every  one  looks  forward  to  good  work  being  accomplished 
since  the  men  on  the  committee  are  going  into  it  with  a  spirit 
and  vim  and  perfect  harmony  prevails.  This  study  should 
bring  out  important  facts  which  will  be  reported  in  a  general, 
congress  to  be  held  early  in  1921. 

£  it  St 

A.  F.  B.  A.  Choose  Convention  Dates 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Face  Brick  Asso¬ 
ciation  have  chosen  French  Lick  Springs,  Ind.,  as  the  meeting 
place  for  the  next  annual  convention.  The  dates  chosen  are 
Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  December  1,  2  and  3.  '• 
Further  details  as  to  the  elaborate  plans  being  made  for 
the  biggest  and  best  meeting  ever  held  by  this  association  will 
be  announced  in  a  near  future  issue  of  Brick  and  Clay  Record. 

£  ^  it 

Lift  T  ruck  Not  Elevated  by  Oil  Pressure 

On  page  401  of  the  September  7  issue  of  Brick  and  Clay 
Record  was  published  an  article  under  the  title,  “Lift  Trucks 
•Simplifying  Green  Ware  Handling.” 

In  -the  description  of  the  mechanism  of  the  lift  truck  an 
error  was  made.  This  was  pointed  out  by  G.  E.  Squier,  sales 
manager  of  the  Lewis-Shepard  Co.,  manufacturers  of  this 
type  of  lift  truck  who  has  written  as  follows : 

“You  speak  of  the  Jacklift  as  being  elevated  by  oil  pressure, 
which  is  absolutely  not  the  case,  as  we  built  our  truck  to  avoid 
that  very  feature.  We  lift  by  a  simple  mechanical  jack  which 
is  nothing  but  a  toothed  segment  and  the  only  use  of  our 
oil  cylinder  in  our  truck  is  to  ease  the  descent  of  the  load  in 
lowering.” 


WHAT  is  the  COUNTRY’S  INDUS¬ 
TRIAL  CONDITION? 

A  Picture  of  the  Condition  of  the  Entire  Country  as  Presented 
in  Franklin  K.  Lanes  Analysis  of  Telegraphic  Replies 
Received  in  Answer  to  Questionnaire  Distributed  N ation-W ide 


T7ERY  FEW  CAMPAIGNS  of  such  an  extensive  nature 
*  have  ever  been  conducted  to  discover  the  exact  indus¬ 
trial  conditions  of  the  country  as  that  which  has  just  been 
made  public  by  the  Fidelity  and  Deposit  Co.  of  Maryland, 
Baltimore,  Md.  Because  of  the  widespread  practical,  as  well 
as  general,  interest  to  Brick  and  Clay  Record  readers,  the 
report  which  was  prepared  by  Franklin  K.  Lane,  former  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Interior,  is  partly  reprinted  herewith,  to  give 
some  of  the  interesting  phases  of  this  comprehensive  inves¬ 
tigation. 

Mr.  Lane’s  statements  summarize  a  survey  made  thru  nine 
hundred  field  representatives  of  the  Fidelity  and  Deposit  Co. 
of  Maryland,  and  covers  every  section  of  the  country.  Man¬ 
ufacturers,  merchants,  chambers  of  commerce,  bankers, 
lawyers,  business  men  and  farmers  were  questioned  in  the 
effort  to  mirror  the  immediate  economic  and  political  situa¬ 
tion  and  obtain  a  consensus  of  representative  opinion  as  to 
the  future.  The  replies  from  all  localities  were  made  simul¬ 
taneously  by  telegraph. 

In  the  report  Mr.  Lane  shows  that  the  country  is  on  a 
sound  economic  basis  with  the  wave  of  extravagance  subsid¬ 
ing,  saving  increasing,  wholesalers  and  retailers  optimistic 
over  the  winter  outlook,  and  a  growing  disposition  for  hard 
work,  altho  the  individual  productivity  has  not  yet  showed 
much  evidence  of  increase. 

The  report  further  states:  “Transportation  conditions  are 
improving  everywhere  and  a  substantial  reduction  in  the 
freight  car  shortage  is  reported  in  every  district  except  in 
the  Rocky  Mountain  states,  in  the  Southwest,  and  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  including  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama  and  Missis¬ 
sippi,  altho  an  improvement  is  noted  in  the  latter  district. 

The  shortage  of  coal  and  failure  of  labor  to  increase  in¬ 
dividual  productivity  appeared  to  be  the  only  unfavorable 
aspects  in  the  immediate  industrial  situation.  The  Rocky 
Mountain  and  Pacific  states  report  a  sufficient  supply  of  fuel. 
All  other  sections  of  the  country  are  feeling  the  shortage 
but  it  is  apparently  less  felt  by  the  South  Atlantic  states. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  MR.  LANE’S  REPORT 

Mr.  Lane  says:  “Altho  labor  is  still  costing  more  than  it 
did  last  year,  it  apparently  is  producing  no  more.  Wages 
have  advanced  from  ten  to  fifty  per  cent,  in  the  last  twelve 
months,  and  yet  nowhere  is  there  reported  an  increase  in 
productivity  per  man.  I  am  not  expecting  that  the  cost  of 
labor  will  fall  off  even  in  the  worst  of  times  to  its  prewar 
stage,  for  I  believe  that  the  real  differential  between  direct¬ 
ing  labor  and  manual  labor  will  never  again  be  as  great  as 
it  has  been. 

“So  far  as  the  distribution  of  labor  is  concerned,  the  sit¬ 
uation  nationally  appears  to  be  well  equalized.  A  shortage 
of  labor  is  found  only  in  the  Middle  and  South  Atlantic 
states  and  this  is  largely  of  unskilled  workers.  In  the  rest 
of  the  country  the  demand  and  supply  Appear  balanced.  Only 
in  some  sections  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  states  is  there  any 


unemployment  reported  and  this  is  in  certain  of  the  skilled 
trades. 

“An  important  disclosure  of  the  survey  is  the  seriousness 
of  the  housing  situation.  In  many  of  the  larger  industrial 
centers  where  the  shortage  has  been  most  acute,  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  Fidelity  and  Deposit  Co.  has  disclosed 
building  operations  to  be  decreasing  instead  of  increasing. 

“The  call  for  buildings  comes  loudest  from  the  most  es¬ 
sential  places  of  manufacture  rather  than  from  the  retail  cen¬ 
ters  and  is  for  low  priced  dwellings.  Building  construction 
is  increasing  in  New  England  but  the  bulk  of  the  construc¬ 
tion  is  of  factories,  warehouses  and  stores.  New  York,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  most  of  the  other  great  industrial  states  of  the 
East  and  Middle  West,  show  a  falling  off  in  building  opera¬ 
tions.  There  is  improvement  in  the  housing  situation  in 
Southern  and  Pacific  Coast  industrial  centers,  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  erection  of  workmen’s  homes. 

“In  the  financial  field,  money  is  tight.  That  may  mean 
several  things;  first,  that  the  people  want  money  badly  to 
put  into  producing  activities'  second,  that  the  banks  attempt 
to  get  whatever  the  traffic  will  bear,  shearing  close  to  the 
skin;  third,  that  there  is  an  adequate  supply  of  money;  and 
fourth,  that  those  who  have  money  lack  confidence. 

“There  are  other  reasons  no  doubt,  and  among  them  that 
as  the  dollar  now  buys  less  than  heretofore,  people  with 
money  wish  to  charge  more  for  the  service  that  money 
gives.  No  one  can  accurately  say  which  of  these  causes  is 
the  most  important  factor,  but  probably  all  contribute  to  the 
present  situation.” 

St  £ 

Purchasing  Agents  To  Meet  in  Chicago 

The  annual  convention  of  the  National  Association  of 
Purchasing  Agents  will  be  held  at  the  Congress  Hotel, 
Chicago,  on  October  11,  12  and  13.  It  is  planned  to  have 
business  sessions  on  each  of  these  days  and  the  convention 
will  be  open  to  all  industrial  purchasing  agents. 

In  the  morning  session  on  October  11,  the  work  of  the 
Association  in  establishing  standards  of  business  practice 
and  national  legislative  matters  will  be  reviewed.  At  all 
other  sessions  there  will  be  addresses  and  discussions. 
Some  of  the  speakers  on  the  program  are  Russell  A. 
Pettingill  of  the  Russell  A.  Pettingill  Co.  of  Chicago,  on  the 
subject  of  “Buying  Thru  Specifications”;  Dr.  F.  W.  Russe 
of  Mallinckrodt  Chemical  Works,  St.  Louis,  will  speak  on 
“Safeguarding  the  Purchase  of  Chemicals”;  Professor 
Irving  Fisher  of  Yale  University  will  speak  on  “Stabilizing 
the  Dollar.” 

On  the  evening  of  October  11  the  Association  banquet 
will  be  held,  featuring  speakers  of  national  prominence. 
Visits  of  inspection  will  be  paid  to  the  packing  houses  of 
Chicago,  and  to  the  Great  Lakes  Naval  Training  Station. 


TILE  DRAINAGE  a  FACTOR  in 

the  CONTROL  of  RIVERS 

In  1  his  Article  IV ill  Be  t  ound  Some  Enlightening  Facts  of  Con¬ 
siderable  Interest  and  Value  to  the  Drain  Tile  Manufacturer 

By  Hyatt  L.  Frost 


U7HAT  CAN  WE  ACCOMPLISH  toward  getting  ma- 
terially  more  of  our  annual  precipitation  into  the 
lower  subsoil  stratum?  A  practicably  constructive  solu¬ 
tion  of  this  problem  means  much  to  most  of  our  humid 
climate  sections.  Will  systematic  tile  drainage  in  these 
regions  of  heavy  rainfalls  put  more  acre  inches  of  water 
into  the  lower  subsoil,  that  is,  into  the  stratum  below  tile 
line?  An  affirmative  answer  to  this  question  furnishes 
the  major  premise  for  the  final  conclusion  reached  in  this 
article. 

All  the  writers  on  soil  physics  and  allied  subjects  agree 
that  underdrainage  is  the  most,  or  quite  an  effective  means 
of  preventing  soil  erosion,  because  such  drainage — not 
merely  of  wet  soils,  but  of  all  the  heavy  clays — opens  up 
the  subsoil.  This  is  largely  brought  about  by  deepened 
root  growth  and  its  resultant  decay  whereby  additional 
millions  of  small  and  many  laj-ge  perpendicular  drainage 
channels  are  formed  in  every  acre.  These  channels  in¬ 
crease  in  a  progressive  ratio  as  the  system  grows  older. 
The  result  of  ten  or  more  years  of  such  drainage  is  a 
new  zone  of  honeycombed  subsoil. 

TILE  DRAINAGE  INTENSIFIES  DEEP  ROOTING 

The  introduction  in  comparatively  recent  years  in  Amer¬ 
ican  agriculture  of  the  deeper  rooting  plants,  particularly 
some  of  the  tap  rooted  clovers,  is  quite  materially  helping 
in  this  direction.  That  this  deeper  rooting  is  many  times 
intensified  by  tile  drainage  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Under 
drainage  not  only  quickly  and  early  in  the  season  dries  out 
the  top  soil,  but  rapidly  lowers  the  top  line  of  the  upper 
subsoil  water  zone.  It  is  a  law  of  plant  growth  that  where 
moisture  is  wanting  in  the  top  soil,  more  roots  early  in 
life  set  deeper  for  their  moisture  supply.  Underdrainage 
drying  out  top  soils  and  opening  up  subsoils  inevitably 
must  induce  deeper  rooting.  On  my  own  systems  of  under¬ 
drainage,  erosion  has  materially  decreased  by  reason 
thereof,  and  I  am  sure  there  is  better  drouth  resistance. 
Not  only  have  I  observed  decreased  erosion,  but  decreased 
outlet  flowage  from  year  to  year  after  three  to  five  years 
installation  of  the  systems.  In  short,  the  older  the  system 
becomes  the  less  it  works  at  its  outlet.  Observing  drain¬ 
age  farmers  note  the  same  phenomena. 

This  has  led  to  further  investigation  and  deductions.  1 
found  that  old  timber-ditched  and  stone-drained  tracts 
continued  to  care  for  the  precipitation  long  after  these 
rains  had  ceased  to  work  at  the  outlets,  and  in  some  cases 
as  effectually  as  before.  I  drained,  in  1900,  a  tract  that 
many  springs  for  thirty  years  before,  had  become  a  bog 
till  near  May.  This  system  had  a  very  precarious  outlet 
and  I  cared  for  it  for  five  or  six  years  but  later  owners 
allowed  the  outlet  to  become  completely  sealed.  Still  this 


tract  took  care  of  the  March,  1913  flood  of  9J^  inches  of 
rainfall  and  was  ready  for  gardening  in  about  three  weeks, 
when  before  March  rains  of  three  and  four  inches,  ren¬ 
dered  it  wholly  unfit  for  from  four  to  six  weeks.  This 
tract  is  now  built  on  and  basements  are  not  flooded  as  was 
the  case  near  its  upper  end  prior  to  the  drainage.  The 
only  conclusion,  after  eliminating  all  possible  doubt-creat¬ 
ing  factors,  is  that  the  subsoil  was  effectually  and  per¬ 
manently  opened  up  by  a  few  years  of  underdrainage. 

THEORY  OF  DRAINAGE 

On  theory  alone  we  would  logically  conclude  that  if 
even  but  for  a  few  hours  there  shall  hang  over  a  lower 
subsoil  a  zone  of  thoroly  saturated  upper  subsoil,  gravita¬ 
tion  would  put  more  water  below  in  large  part  to  reach 
some  subterranean  reservoir.  In  short,  when  we  find  that 
a  heavy  zone  of  water  gravitates  thru  the  top  soil  into 
the  upper  subsoil,  independent  of  any  augmenting  factor 
such  as  increased  roof  channels,  logically  we  must  conclude 
that  more  would  get  into  the  lower  3  to  5  ft.  zone. 

Of  course,  first  impression  would  be  that  this  augmented 
water  supply  in  the  upper  subsoil  would  finally  all  gravi¬ 
tate  transversely  into  the  tile  and  thence  be  discharged  at 
the  outlet  but  when  we  actually  find  such  is  not  the  case, 
we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  discharge  shortage 
gets  below  the  tile  line. 

TILE  DRAINAGE  OF  FARM  LAND 

I  ile  drainage  is  developing  wonderfully  in  Indiana  and 
Ohio  on  the  high,  so-called  dry,  but  heavy  and  even-rolling 
clays.  All  agree  that  the  crops  on  these  drained  lands 
stand  the  drouths  better.  I  have  been  thoroly  convinced  of 
this  by  observations  on  my  own  systems.  It  can  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  in  part  by  reason  of  the  deepened  root-feeding 
zone,  but  when  we  find  in  a  real  drouth  the  soil  is  almost 
as  dry  as  powder  above  the  tile  line,  we  then  only  can 
account  for  this  successful  drouth  resistance  by  reason  of 
an  augmented  moisture  .supply  below  the  tile  line.  These 
premises  alone  would  seem  sufficient  to  justify  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  there  is  thus  created  a  zone  of  increased  moisture 
supply  below  tile  line. 

Let  us  consider  the  well  recognized  effect  of  this  de¬ 
creased  run-off  on  river-control  in  the  way  of  flood  pre¬ 
vention.  Even  should  the  soak-in  merely  be  held  back  in 
a  spongy  subsoil,  as  must  be  the  case  for  from  one  to 
five  days,  but  still  shortly  finds  its  way  into  the  streams, 
it  would  be  about  or  quite  as  effective  as  retarding  basins 
such  as  are  being  constructed  in  the  trough  of  the  Miami 
watershed  to  protect  Dayton,  Hamilton,  and  other  cities. 
Then,  too,  it  is  merely  an  intensification  of  nature’s  way  of 
preventing  these  holocausts.  However,  if  tile  drainage  not 
only  holds  back  an  acre  inch  or  two  of  precipitation  for 
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several  days,  but  puts  another  acre  inch  or  more  into  a 
subterranean  zone,  then  its  flood  prevention  function  be¬ 
comes  indeed  real. 

HOW  WATER  SEEPS  INTO  STREAM 

Let  us  go  to  the  other  horn  of  our  national  dilemma — 
that  of  the  constancy  of  our  white  coal  supply  and  of  im¬ 
proved  river  navigation  thruout  the  year. 

An  old  grist  mill  man  explains  that  about  1875  his  father’s 
power  supply  began  to  fail,  till  for  fifteen  or  more  years 
prior  to  1895  they  were  compelled  to  shut  down  each 
season  for  from  four  to  six  months  by  reason  of  water 
shortage;  that  his  head  of  water,  coincident  with  the  ex¬ 
tensive  underdrainage  installations  in  the  watershed  above 
him,  began  to  return  so  that  since  about  1902  he,  as  suc¬ 
cessor  to  his  father,  has  been  vouchsafed  a  dependable 
water  supply  thruout  the  entire  season.  He  long  ago 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  his  augmented  water  supply 
was  largely  attributed  to  this  tile  drainage  above  his  dam. 
“Why,”  he  said  to  the  writer  in  October,  1919,  “you  will 
not  find  a  single  tile  now  working  but  I  am  getting  the 
increased  water  supply  just  the  same  and  it  must  be  be¬ 
cause  more  water  sinks  below  the  tile  and  gradually  feeds 
subterraneanly  into  the  creek  and  its  feeders  above  me 
thruout  the  season.” 

An  examination  of  the  stream,  a  few  days  later,  above 
and  below  this  dam  and  of  one  of  its  main  feeders  for 
several  miles  disclosed  no  drainage  tile  pouring  in,  but 
did  disclose  hundreds  of  seeps  plainly  visible  at  low  water 
stage.  The  cold  spots  in  the  stream  bottoms  that  we  are 
always  able  to  detect  with  bare  feet  in  warm  weather,  and 
the  weak  springs  and  seeps  that  we  can  always  find  at 
low-water  stage,  are  the  main  sources  of  dry-weather  sup¬ 
ply  for  all  our  streams.  At  the  time  of  this  examination, 


I  found  no  water  immediately  below  his  crude  and  shallow, 
but  effective,  dam,  but  as  I  followed  down  the  old  stream 
bed,  there  was  a  slightly  augmented  supply  at  each  ripple, 
plainly  to  be  seen  as  coming  from  “seeps”  only,  till  at  a 
mile  below  his  dam  perhaps  5  cu.  ft.  in  this  creek  had 
gathered  up.  A  dam  on  White  Water  River  each  season 
except  those  of  exceptional  summer  rainfall  has  for  forty 
years,  to  my  knowledge,  demonstrated  this  same  phe¬ 
nomenon,  but  in  a  much  more  intensified  degree.  In  por¬ 
tions  of  at  least  two  large  feeders  of  White  Water  River, 
under  my  observation  since  the  early  eighties,  there  has 
certainly  been  shown  some  increased  water  supply  in 
drouthy  seasons  and  I  know  this  has  come  from  cold  spots 
that  formerly  did  not  remain  constant,  but  that  now  do. 

THE  DRAINAGE  SHOULD  BE  FOSTERED 

Thus,  where  there  is  extensive  tile  drainage  in  a  given 
watershed  and  a  decreasing  annual  flowage  at  the  tile  out¬ 
lets  and  no  flowage  at  all  therefrom  in  the  dry  season  and 
an  increasingly  better  dry  season  stage  in  the  watershed 
stream,  and  its  feeders.  By  reason  of  these  conditions  one 
is  forced  to  the  conviction  that  gravitation  water  below  the 
tile  lines  is  in  part  correspondingly  increased  and  that  from 
all  of  this  there  must  result  lower  flood  stage  and  better 
dry  weather  supply.  My  final  conclusion  is  that  systematic 
underdrainage  will,  more  than  any  economic  human  agency, 
effectively  contribute  to  physical  river  control  by  keeping 
down  floods  and  by  keeping  up  power  and  navigation  stage 
thruout  the  season,  and  that,  too,  in  nature’s  own  way. 

As  such  drainage  is  being  voluntarily  practiced  in  humid 
sections  in  an  increasing  progression,  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  should  be  governmental  fostering  of  this  most  kindly 
aid  to  nature,  not  only  from  a  crop  production  and  a  soil 
conservation,  but  from  a  river-control  viewpoint. 


wm 

NO  GENERAL  PRICE-CUTTING  in  BUILDING 

MATERIALS  in  GOTHAM 


TI7  ITHER1NG  DEMAND  in  an  already  over-sold  mar- 
W  ket  has  so  far  had  no  general  price-cutting  effect  in 
building  materials,  says  the  Dow  Service  daily  building  re¬ 
ports  of  September  25. 

Since  August  first,  when  the  slacking  off  in  new  con¬ 
struction  work  first  began  to  have  a  bearing  upon  the  ma¬ 
terial  demand,  price  reductions  have  occurred  only  in  ten 
items  out  of  forty-two  basic  building  items  reporting.  Of 
the  remainder  sixteen  reported  no  price  changes  and  six¬ 
teen  recorded  actual  price  advances.  The  items  are  as  fol¬ 
lows;  covering  delivered  prices  except  where  noted: 

ADVANCES  August  1,  1920  September  25,  1920 


Asphaltum,  per  ton . 

$  15.00  ’ 

$  16.50 

Facade  brick.  Rough  Tex- 

ture,  per  M . 

50.00 

53.00 

Fire  brick,  per  M . . . 

80.00 

85.00 

Hollow  tile,  2",  per  piece.... 

.155 

.156 

Structural  steel  beams  . 

2.45 

2.45  t 

Wire  lath  . 

.35 

.40 

Hydrated  finishing  lime . 

28.00 

33.85 

Hydrated  common  lime . 

20.00 

23.00 

Ash  per  M  ft . 

250.00 

260.00 

Birch  per  M  ft . 

250.00 

260.00 

Spruce  boards . 

70.00 

75.00 

Cvpress  A . 

160'.00 

177.00 

Wall  board  composition . 

62.50 

67.50 

Plaster,  neat  wall,  fin . 

27.00 

29.00 

Limestone  . 

1.51 

1.81 

Lath  mortar  . 

19.00 

20.00 

REDUCTIONS 

Hudson  common  brick 

(wholesale)  . 

25.00 

15.00  to  18.00 

Secondhand  brick,  per  3,000.. 

55.00 

45.00 

Wood  lath,  per  M . 

20.00 

16.00 

N.  C.  pine . 

72.50 

67.50 

Y.  P.  flooring  (sap).....'. . 

195.00 

125.00 

Clear  quartered  oak  flooring 

275.00 

250.00 

Clear  maple  flooring . . . 

235.00 

225.00 

Shingles,  W.  C.  extra  clear.... 

13.00 

11.00 

Oil,  linseed,  gallon... . 

1.51 

1.28 

White  oak  flooring  C  plain.... 

275.00 

250.00 

NO  PRICE  CHANGES 

REPORTED 

Hollow  brick,  M . 

25.00 

25.00 

Portland  cement,  barrel . 

5.10 

5.10 

Gravel,  per  cu.  yd . 

4.25 

4.25 

Grit,  per  cu.  yd . 

3.50 

3.50 

Expanded  metal  lath,  No.  27 

36.20 

36.20 

Lime,  finishing,  per  barrel . 

5.00 

5.00 

Lime,  common . 

Lumber,  white  pine  No.  1 

4.80 

4.80 

Com.  Mft . 

125.00 

125.00 

Yellow  pine  timber  L.  L . 

80.00 

80.00 

Spruce  timber,  rough . 

75.00 

75.00 

Ceiling  and  partition  No.  1.... 

165.00 

165.00 
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Finishing  plaster  . 

30.00 

30.00 

Plaster  blocks  2  in.  fur.  each 

.12 

.12 

Plaster  boards  26x48x14- 

.45 

.45 

Sand,  per  cu.  yd . 

2.75 

2.75 

Stone,  crushed  per  cu.  yd. 

4.00 

4.00 

There  is  an  over-sold  condition  in  practically  all  the  basic 
building  material  departments  with  the  possible  exception  of 
lumber.  In  the  cement  market  there  is  today  not  more  than 
a  ten-day  supply  of  this  commodity  in  the  country  in  the 
form  of  stocks  on  hand  and  this  is  averaged  among  the  118 
plants  and  92  manufacturers  at  approximately  40,000  barrels 
each.  In  the  common  brick  department  a  well  known  manu¬ 
facturer  refused  to  accept  an  order  last  week  for  50,000,000 
common  brick  for  next  spring  delivery  at  $25  a  thousand, 
wholesale,  which  indicates  that,  altho  this  commodity  is 
largely  a  drug  on  the  market  at  present,  it  is  a  temporary 
condition  due  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  manufacturers  to  get 
their  loaded  barges  now  in  the  market  for  from  a  month  to 
three  months,  .back  to  their  plants  before  navigation  closes 
so  that  they  can  be  loaded  before  they  close  their  plants 
down  for  the  season  next  'Saturday. 

In  the  lumber  market  yellow  pine  and  North  Carolina  pine 
roofers  are  down  about  $4  this  week  in  the  wholesale  market 
and  North  Carolina  rough  pine  lumber  is  also  weak.  South¬ 
ern  yellow  pine  also  shows  weakness  and  there  is  little  buy¬ 
ing.  Prices  are  firm,  however.  The  price  changes  are  trace¬ 
able  almost  entirely  to  intra-trade  differences  and  a  struggle 
to  determine  who  shall  bear  the  extra  freight  rate  charges, 
the  consumer  or  the  distributor. 

D’ouglas  fir  flooring  and  dimension  stock  have  dropped  and 
there  has  been  a  change  downward  in  flooring  prices,  partic¬ 
ularly  in  the  hardwoods.  The  shortage  of  cars  is  still  largely 
responsible  for  the  ragged  condition  of  the  lumber  market. 

£  <5* 

We  Want  More  Babies 

What  have  babies  to  do  with  brick? 

The  International  Brick  Co.,  of  El  Paso,  Tex.,  find  that 
they  offer  an  excellent  subject  to  attract  attention  to  brick. 

The  whole  story  is  contained  in  the  two  quarter-page  ad¬ 


vertisements  which  appeared  in  an  El  Paso  daily  newspaper 
lecently,  and  which  are  reproduced  herewith.  An  offer  is 
made  to  the  first  builder  of  an  apartment  house  in  El  Paso, 
where  children  zinll  be  zvelcome,  of  a  twenty-five  per  cent,  dis¬ 
count  on  whatever  quantity  of  brick  will  be  used  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  construction  of  such  a  building. 

The  advertisements  are  very  neatly  designed  and  regard¬ 
less  of  whether  or  not  one  intends  to  build  an  apartment  house 
the  women  folk  will  be  attracted  to  these  engaging  ads  and  the 
message  of  brick  will  be  “put  across.’’ 

The  International  Brick  Co.,  of  El  Paso,  is  operated  by  the 
International  Bricklayers’  Union  of  America. 

£  £  g 

Peak  of  High  Prices  Now  Past 

Good  business  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  is  the  forecast 
made  by  Archer  Wall  Douglas,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Statistics  and  Standards  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States,  in  his  monthly  report  on  crop  and  busi¬ 
ness  conditions. 

Whtle  conservatism  and  caution  seem  to  be  the  keynote  of 
business  everywhere,  says  Mr.  Douglas,  there  is  no  evidence 
of  apprehension,  except  in  a  few  unimportant  quarters.  Mr. 
Douglas  declares  that  events  of  the  past  weeks  have  borne 
out  his  previous  predictions  that  the  peak  of  high  prices  and 
business  activity  is  past,  and  that  he  now  looks  to  a  long  drawn 
out  and  somewhat  painless  readjustment  of  business.  Pur¬ 
chasing  is  liberal  enough,  but  on  a  sane  and  sober  basis  of 
needs  and  not  speculation,  the  report  says. 

£  £  & 

Adopting  More  Reasonable  Price  Level 

The  president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Philadelphia 
has  issued  a  statement  which  says,  in  part :  “The  country  is 
making  excellent  progress  in  cashing  in  its  high  price  inven¬ 
tories  and  slowly,  but  surely,  the  nation  is  adopting  a  more 
reasonable  price  level.  The  situation  must  be  handled  with 
great  care,  however,  as  transition  is  no  easy  task  because  of 
extraordinary  level  attained  by  commodity  prices  generally.” 
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Reproduction  of  Two  Quarter  Page  Advertisements  Which  Appeared  in  Recent  Issues  of  an  El  Paso  Daily  Newspaper  Urging 

the  Construction  of  Apartments  in  Which  Children  Will  Be  Welcome. 


CERAMIST  GIVES  VIEWS  on  the 

POLITICAL  SITUATION  in  EUROPE 

An  Interesting  Story  of  C onditions  in  Germany  by 
One  Who  Is  Well  Known  in  the  Ceramic  Industry 

By  R.  H.  Minton 

Superintendent,  General  Ceramics  Co.,  Metuchen,  N.  J. 


r"pO  ONE  E'ROM  AMERICA  where  politics  is  more  or  less 
controlled  by  the  two  dominant  parties,  and  where  an  elec¬ 
tion  usually  results  in  a  working  majority  for  one  or  the  other, 
it  is  somewhat  difficult  at  first  to  grasp  the  political  system  of 
the  German  Republic.  Instead  of  our  comparatively  simple 
political  divisions  they  have  nine  parties  and  the  results  of  an 
election  are  such  that  two  or  more — usually  more — parties  must 
join  in  a  joint  coalition  in  order  to  form  a  government.  The 
political  parties  in  Germany  are  as  follows : 

German  Nationals,  ( Abbreviated  D\  N.) — This  might  be 
called  the  party  of  the  Tories.  Its  membership  consists  of 
countrymen,  land  holders,  noblemen,  officials,  capitalists  and 
members  of  the  former  aristocracy,  together  with  some  work¬ 
men.  As  may  be  surmised  these  classes  want  a  sort  of  revised 
monarchy.  Their  scheme  is  to  have  the  people  choose  their 
monarch  for  a  term  of  possibly  ten  years.  Their  argument  is 
that  a  constantly  changing  government,  as  in  England  and 
P'rance  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  United  States,  is  too 
weak  and  unstable  for  Germany  in  its  present  condition. 

German  Peoples’  Party,  ( D .  V.  P.) — This  party  is  some¬ 
times  called  the  National  Liberal  Party,  just  why  is  not  cer¬ 
tain  unless  it  be  that  they  are  slightly  less  monarchists  than  the 
German  Nationals.  Its  constituents  are  somewhat  the  same  as 
the  above  party  but  are  more  interested  in  economic  conditions 
than  political  affairs.  They  want  better  foreign  politics  than 
before  the  war,  principally  from  the  standpoint  of  foreign  trade, 
and  they  are  especially  interested  in  greater  production,  be¬ 
lieving  that  the  salvation  of  the  nation  depends  upon  hard 
work. 

Democrats,  ( D .) — This  party  is  for  democracy  as  we  under¬ 
stand  it,  i.  e.,  government  by  the  majority  of  the  whole  peo¬ 
ple  as  opposed  to  purely  class  government.  This  party  con¬ 
tains  most  of  the  Jews,  together  with  the  small  capitalists,  busi¬ 
ness  people  and  professionals. 

Social  Democrats,  ( Mehrheits  or  Majority  Socialists .)  — 
Contains  most  of  the  better  educated  workmen  and  skilled  la¬ 
borers.  They  want  all  public  works  and  most  private  busi¬ 
nesses  owned  and  operated  by  the  government,  they  are  op¬ 
posed  to  any  method  of  production  for  private  profit,  particu¬ 
larly  as  regards  public  works  of  any  kind. 

Independent  Socialists,  (U.  S.  P.  D.) — Somewhat  the  same 
membership  as  the  Social  Democrats,  but  of  a  more  ignorant 
and  less  skilled  workmen  class.  They  favor  much  more  radical 
government  and  in  industry  are  opposed  to  all  piece-work  sys¬ 
tems  of  pay,  or  to  any  system  which  increases  production.  They 
are  obsessed  with  a  fallacy  that  decreased  production  per  man 
means  higher  wages  and  more  constant  work.  Their  aims  are 
very  similar  to  the  Russian  Soviets. 

Communists,  ( K .  P.  D.) — Extreme  radicals,  having  the  same 
aims  as  the  Russian  Anarchists.  Their  aims  are  too  radical 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  small  number  of  representatives  elected 
at  the  last  election. 


Centrum,  ( Z .) — This  is  the  Catholic  party.  Has  no  separate 
political  aims,  than  those  which  will  further  the  ends  of  their 
church.  Their  record  has  shown  that  they  will  work  with 
any  party  just  so  long  as  it  gains  them  something  for  the 
church.  Aside  from  this  fault  the  Centrum  members  are  of 
good  classes  and  for  nothing  extremely  radical. 

Bavarian  Party,  ( B .  V.  P.j — Very  similar  to  the  German 
National  and  German  Peoples’  parties  in  aim.  Largely  local¬ 
ized  in  Bavaria  and  of  course,  is  first  interested  in  Bavarian 
problems.  Has  proven  so  strong  locally  that  the  Central  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  been  almost  unable  to  control  Bavaria  and  pre¬ 
vent  secession  from  the  republic. 

Hanovarian  Party,  ( H .  P.)—  Same  as  the  Bavarian  party 
but  is  largely  localized  in  Hanover.  Its  aims  are  distinctly 
local  and  might  be  classified  somewhat  as  what  we  understand 
by  the  term  “States  Rights.” 

The  parties  are  grouped  as  follows: 

.Called  the  Rights. 

Called  the  Centre. 

Centrum  j 

Social  Democrats 

Independent  Socialists  ^-Called  the  Lefts. 

Communists 

THE  GERMAN  ELECTION 

I  was  in  Germany  at  the  time  of  the  last  election  on  June 
6th.  It  was  decidedly  interesting  to  note  the  intense  inter¬ 
est  taken  in  the  outcome  of  this  election.  It  seemed  like  a 
real  old-time  American  campaign,  with  its  immense  billboards 
exhorting  the  voter  to  vote  such-and-such  a  ticket  or  suffer 
the  dire  consequences  which  were  sure  to  follow.  The  German 
printers  are  second  to  none  in  lithographic  work  and  they 
allowed  their  imaginations  to  run  loose  on  the  campaign  post¬ 
ers.  Some  of  those  depicting  the  results  of  a  Spartacide  vic¬ 
tory  were  quite  terrible.  The  election  took  place  on  Sunday 
in  order  that  the  working  men  would  lose  no  time  from  work. 
In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  German 
woman  received  full  suffrage  rights  before  the  American  wom¬ 
an.  Before  the  election  there  was  a  strong  feeling  that  the 
extreme  national  parties  would  elect  more  members  at  the 
expense  of  the  Socialists,  which  would  result  in  an  uprising. 
On  Monday,  June  7th  following  the  election,  but  before  the 
returns  came  in,  and  it  takes  several  days  in  Germany  to  learn 
the  results,  I  went  from  Berlin  to  Wesel  near  the  Rhine,  so 
in  case  of  trouble  I  could  quietly  slip  over  the  border  into 
Holland,  which  is  only  about  an  hour’s  walk  from  this  point. 
However,  nothing  serious  resulted.  Both  the  Nationals  and 
the  Socialists  gained  at  the  expense  of  the  Democrats.  This 
was  largely  due  to  the  dissatisfaction  over  the  economic  con- 
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t  j  .  c  •  ,.  . •' .  H"  litres  (about  thirty-five  quarts.) 

Centre  Party  .  A  f°°d  ratloned  as  during  the  war  and  it  is  impossible 

German  Nationalists .  68  t0  procure  food  excePt  uPon  the  presentation  of  food  cards 

German  Peoples'  Party .  “  Wh,CH  ,SSUed  .eV.ery  *W 0  weeks'  Food  cards  at  Present  are 

Democrats  .  required  for  meal,  bread,  meat,  sugar,  butter,  marmalade,  etc. 

Bavarian  Pecples  Party . FreSh  ,T'atS  arC  pr,aCtica"y  unknown  except  some  poultry  and 

German  Hanovarian  .  ,  *  S”E  1  am0UI,t  ,of  veal'  .  The  rat,on  ,s  oue-half  pound  per 

Communists  '  .  t  consists  of  canned  or  cured  meats.  Butter  is  practically  un- 

tion^s  128  and!'  re  6  3  C°mTd  T  °f  19*>  *he  Na'  *  Se"'  in  from  H»"a”«-  Even  to  (he  wealthy  the  guestion 

ior  the  Riaht  19-  fo  h  t'"^  TiV ?  '  l*”  ’  °r  154  YOtcs  of  food  ls  exceedingly  difficult  for  the  reason  that  there  is  an 

tor  he  Right,  19a  for  the  Le ft,  113  for  the  Centre.  No  com-  import  tax  of  100  per  cent,  on  all  food.  In  order  to  send 

.ion  supportedT^he  To  h  a  “ali‘  f°pd  **  ~u„,ry  i,  is  necessary  that  it  is  sen,  as  a  “gif, 

cialists.  The  present  gov-  package,  which  must  be 

ernment  seems  to  be  quite  I . . . """"" . """" . . . . . """"" . . . . . ■ . . . i  marked,  “Liebesgabe,”  in 

stable  and  is  exerting  every  I  -iv/k  ,  q  t_j  i\/i-  o  ^  order  to  escape  the  import 

effort  to  increase  produc-  1  What  K‘  Mlnton  Says:  !  tax-  1  hls  se^s  rather  a 

tion  of  every  kind  in  spite  {  “Altho  this  article  seems  to  have  no  definite  1  ^1!", 

of  tt'most  insurmountable  |  bearing  upon  things  ceramic,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  |  large  quantified  of  f  o  o  d 

difficulties,  economical  and  i  may  be  of  as  much  interest  to  your  readers  as  the  =  which  n  • 

political.  The  stability  of  ]  usual  line  of  ‘shop  talk/  To  me  the  manufactur!  I  further  depredate  "the  7 

t  ie  Present  political  sys-  |  ers  and  engineers  are  ‘the  salt  of  the  earth’  and  I  ready  greatly  advert 

przre  [  I 

:::ida^  ^  zt::.  |  r" have  future  bearing  upon  do- 1  ^rs,of 

fion  1  “\y/u-i  •  f"  t  i  i  .  I  class  d°es  not  contain  all 

,  I  ,  Whlle  ^  Germany  I  traveled  more  than  eight  I  the  necessary  elements  for 

Apparently  there  seems  |  thousand  kilometers,  or  about  five  thousand  miles,  1  nourishment'  In  the  first 

to  be  a  very  comfortable  f  visited  nearly  all  the  large  cities  and  many  small  I  class  hotels  of  the  lar^e 

belief  prevalent  in  England  |  cities  and  towns,  and  inspected  some  twenty- five  I  cities  it  is  possible  to  pro- 

and  America  that  every-  |  clay-working  and  chemical  factories.  I  feel  that  I  cure  good  food  owing  to 

thing  in  Germany  is  going  |  I  have  a  much  better  conception  of  the  real  condi-  I  the  fact  that  it  is  smug-led 

a  ong  fairly  well  and  the  f  tions  m  Germany  than  many  newspaper  and  mag-  I  in  from  the  country"  or 

chances  of  a  catastrophe  |  azme  writers  who  stop  in  some  large  hotel  and  !  from  the  adjacent  coun- 

are  receding  But  when  |  write  their  impressions  from  that  experience.  i  tries.  It  is  for  this  reason 

people  are  cold  and  hungry  f  “In  a  succeeding  article  I  shall  tell  you  of  the  I  that  many  writers  who  go 
they  may  do  anything,  and  ]  conditions  existing  between  the  employer  and  the  1  Germany  and  live  only 

there  are  going  to  be  many  |  employe.”  f  m  the  ,arger  cities  com_ 

cold  and  hungry  people  in  |  f  pletely  fail  to  learn  the 

Germany,  Austria  and  . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .  reaj  situation 

Russia  this  coming  winter. 

So  far  as  the  coal  supplies  are  concerned  this  will  be  referred  high  and  almost  beyond  the  reach  of"  1^  ave^ageTorkmalf 
to  at  another  time.  The  food  conditions  in  Germany  are  very  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  all  main  articles  of  food  are  com’ 
bad  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  will  be  unusually  good  mandeered  by  the  government  and  then  rationed  At  the 
crops  there  this  season.  This  is  not  so  difficult  to  understand  present  time  there  are  considerable  foreign  supplies  of  food 
when  it  is  remembered  that  under  normal  conditions  Germany  coming  into  the  country  but  they  are  sold  at  prices  which 
was  able  to  produce  only  about  85  per  cent,  of  its  necessary  are  entirely  beyond  any  but  the  wealthy  The  prices  of 

food  requirements.  At  the  present  time  they  are  able  at  best  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  cheese,  cocoa,  chocolate,  canned  fruits 

to  produce  only  70  per  cent,  owing  to  the  peace  conditions  and  similar  articles  are  even  much  higher  than  American 

which  took  away  the  great  grain  fields  of  Posen  and  gave  them  prices.  During  this  past  year  the  government  brought  in 

to  Poland.  On  account  of  the  Lower  Silesian  coal  fields  being  considerable  quantities  of  American  bacon  which  had  been 
held  for  later  plebiscite  to  determine  whether  they  shall  be  stored  in  France  and  England,  presumably  for  use  of  the 
given  to  Poland,  Germany  has  no  coal  from  this  section  to  armies.  It  was  a  source  of  considerable  embarrassment  to 

trade  to  Poland  for  food  supplies  from  her  former  granery.  me  to  be  confronted  with  such  American  bacon.  It  was  ab- 

There  is  an  extreme  shortage  of  fats  and  meats  of  all  solutely  nothing  but  chunks  of  pure  fat  and  was  uneatable 

kind,  including  milk,  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  summer  vege-  as  bacon,  and  it  is  commonly  known  as  “Wilson  Bacon.”  I  under¬ 

table  crop  the  principal  articles  of  food  were  black  bread  and  stand  that  Herbert  Hoover  protested  vigorously  against  such 
Italian  potatoes.  On  account  of  lack  of  fats  potatoes  are  bacon  being  dumped  into  Germany  but  it  did  no  good.  Be- 

almost.  always  served  boiled.  The  bread  is  almost  uneatable  cause  of  the  scarcity  of  fats  the  people  have  been  forced 

to  a  foreigner  on  account  of  its  bad  taste.  It  is  no  doubt  more  to  accept  it  and  have  paid  very  high  prices  for  it.  In  view 

or  less  nourishing  but  a  mixture  of  whole  rye  flour,  together  of  the  miserable  qualities  of  this  bacon  it  is  likely  that  when 

with  potatoes  and  turnip  flour  produces  a  bread  with  a  pecu-  conditions  become  more  normal  it  will  have  a  serious  effect  in 
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curtailing  exports  of  American  foods  into  that  country.  This 
is  a  matter  over  which  we  can  feel  no  pride.  Food  conditions 
have  become  so  bad  during  the  summer  that  there  were  fre¬ 
quent  riots  in  many  of  the  larger  cities  in  efforts  to  lower 
the  high  prices.  In  a  number  of  cities  I  saw  crowds  of  from 
two  to  five  hundred  people  collected  in  the  streets  before 
markets  and  food  stores  demanding  that  prices  be  reduced. 
It  was  a  noticeable  fact  that  at  all  such  times-  there  seemed 
to)  be  no  soldiers  and  no  police  in  evidence.  Usually  there  were 
no  serious  out-breaks  but  merely  a  peaceful  protest  against 
an  unbearable  condition.  The  stability  of  Germany  thru  the 
coming  winter  will  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  food  con¬ 
ditions  and  they  are  likely  to  be  serious. 

ALLIED  CO-OPERATION 

The  second  main  condition  upon  which  the  continuance 
of  the  present  government  depends  is  that  of  Allied  co-opera¬ 
tion  from  an  economic  standpoint.  Of  course,  the  whole  situ¬ 
ation  in  Europe  today  is  mainly  economical,  rather  than  po¬ 
litical,  but  unfortunately  the  two  are  so  much  intertwined  that 
politics  is  usually  given  the  first  consideration.  When  1  first 
arrived  in  Germany  every  factory  was  running  as  fully  as 
possible  with  the  reduced  coal  supply.  Before  I  left  business 
began  to  slack  off,  and  men  were  being  thrown  out  of  work. 
To  these  unemployed  were  being  added  the  demobilized  sol¬ 
diers  as  ordered  at  the  last  Spa  conference.  Altho  there  is 
such  dire  need  of  goods,  few  were  buying  any  more  than 
bare  necessities.  The  purchasing  power  of  the  country  seemed 
almost  exhausted,  on  account  of  excessive  prices,  and  manu¬ 
facturers  were  closing  down.  It  seems  a  paradoxical  situation. 
The  country  is  in  great  need  from  the  human  standpoint,  but 
it  seems  impossible  to  supply  it  on  account  of  the  economic 
crisis.  The  prices  that  exist  are  simply  beyond  the  average 
person.  A  man  earning  two-hundred  and  fifty  to  three-hun¬ 
dred  marks  per  week  has  to  pay  fifteen-hundred  to  two 
thousand  marks  for  a  suit  of  clothes;  consequently  he  buys 
no  clothes.  A  pair  of  poor  shoes  costs  a  full  week’s  pay  or 
more. 

People  cannot  afford  to  travel  or  dine  out.  They  can  hardly 
afford  to  even  travel  on  the  tram  cars  or  busses.  On  the 
railways  there  are  almost  no  first-class  compartments ,  and 
these  only  used  by  profiteers  and  foreigners.  Even  the  second- 
class  compartments  are  usually  only  partly  filled,  the  people 
travelling  mostly  third  and  fourth-classes.  Fares  have  gone 
up  so  rapidly  that  the  existing  rate  is  often  four  times  what 
:It  was  when  the  ticket  was  printed.  The  tram  car  fares  are 
ten  times  prewar  rates,  and  the  people  walk.  Passenger 
coaches  are  exceedingly  dilapidated  and  dirty,  all  of  the  plush 
upholstering  having  been  removed  and  replaced  with  cloth 
woven  from  paper. 

Germany  has  entered  upon  a  “crisis  in  prices,”  which  may 
have  far  reaching  consequences.  The  prices  of  almost  every¬ 
thing  have  risen  so  high  that  the  demand  has  ceased,  so  that 
there  is  over-production  in  an  economic  sense,  altho  produc¬ 
tion  is  desperately  needed.  The  only  relief  is  a  fall  in  prices, 
which  means  trouble  for  many  businesses,  especially  those 
where  raw  materials  were  bought  abroad  when  the  mark  was 
much  lower. 

The  present  allied  attitude  toward  Germany  seems  to  be  very 
diverse.  Because  America  has  refused  to  enter  into  the 
League  of  Nations,  Great  Britain  and  France  have  felt  con¬ 
strained  to  take  a  different  attitude  toward  Central  Europe 
and  to  virtually  act  as  an  alliance  and  to  make  the  terms  as 
hard  as  possible  in  a  feeling  of  self-protection.  Great  Britain 
is  disposed  to  assist  Germany  to  a  sufficient  economical  re¬ 
covery  to  enable  her  at  least  to  meet  some  of  the  terms  of  the 
Peace  Treaty.  On  the  other  hand,  the  whole  attitude  of  France 
seems  to  be  to  completely  prevent  any  recovery,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  such  recovery  is  necessary  to  enable  Germany  to 
pay  any  of  the  indemnity  demanded  by  France.  Altho  one 


can  understand  the  feeling  of  France  in  this  matter  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  understand  her  attitude  when  it  is  remembered  that  her 
national  budget  includes  as  an  asset  the  indemnity  due  from 
Germany.  Without  it  she  is  bankrupt  and  yet  if  the  present 
policy  is  continued  this  indemnity  cannot  be  paid.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  the  whole  European  situation  is  bound 
up  in  the  Russian  solution,  and  up  to  the  present  time  the 
action  of  the  Allied  nations  toward  Russia  has  been  exceed¬ 
ingly  stupid.  Bolshevism  has  only  been  made  stronger  by  the 
attacks  from  without  and  it  will  probably  never  be  possible 
to  overcome  it  by  force  of  arms.  Europe  is  dependent  very 
largely  upon  Russia  for  food  supplies  and  until  Russia  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  stop  fighting  and  go  to  producing  there  will  be 
hunger,  and  perhaps  famine  in  the  most  of  Europe.  In  view¬ 
ing  the  situation  at  close  range  one  cannot  help  but  feel  that 
had  America  entered  the  League  of  Nations  conditions  would 
have  been  greatly  different. 

POLITICAL  CONDITIONS  IN  ENGLAND 

The  politics  in  Great  Britain  may  be  summed  up  as  being  a 
one-man  situation.  Lloyd  George  is  undoubtedly  the  real 
ruler  of  the  British  Empire  and  the  dominating  factor  in  Eu¬ 
ropean  politics.  There  seems  to  be  a  universal  feeling  all 
over  the  world  to  “let  George  do  it.”  One  cannot  spend  any 
time  in  England  without  failing  to  realize  the  tremendous 
burden  which  the  English  people  are  carrying  as  a  result  of 
the  war.  England  has  lost  over  a  million  of  her  best  men 
which  can  never  be  replaced.  It  is  a  loss  more  serious  than 
that  of  all  of  the  money  which  has  been  spent.  All  of 
the  industry  of  the  country  and  all  of  its  individuals  are  being 
so  heavily  taxed  that  it  is  a  serious  question  as  to  whether 
they  may  not  lose  heart  and  simply  refuse  to  attempt  to  carry 
the  burden  any  longer.  Practically  everything  that  is  con¬ 
sumed  is  taxed,  except  the  air. 

The  labor  situation  in  England  is  exceedingly  serious  from 
the  standpoint  of  business  and  it  seems  quite  probable  that 
sooner  or  later  the  government  will  pass  over  into  the  control 
of  the  labor  party.  This  will  mean  a  new  attitude  of  the 
government  toward  international  affairs.  The  labor  party  has 
recently  shown  this  power  in  practically  defying  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  its  attitude  toward  Russia,  and  has  no  doubt  con¬ 
vinced  the  government  that  they  cannot  possibly  undertake 
military  action  against  Russia  in  support  of  Poland.  And  it 
must  be  said  that  in  this  case  the  labor  party  is  undoubtedly 
right.  After  becoming  acquainted  with  the  internal  conditions 
in  England  and  realizing  that  the  financial  soundness  of  that 
country  is  necessary  to  the  future  recovery  of  Europe  it  would 
seem  that  they  are  entitled  to  America  s  assistance.  In  fact 
the  war  burdens  of  Europe  are  so  heavy  that  it  would  seem 
there  is  only  a  question  of  time  until  there  must  be  repudi¬ 
ation  of  war  debts  by  at  least  some  of  these  countries.  Before 
there  can  be  any  great  steps  taken  toward  recovery  there  must 
be  reached  some  solution  of  this  difficult  problem.  It  seems 
certain  that  the  most  important  action  that  can  be  taken 
toward  the  solution  of  this  economical  difficulty  would  be  for 
America  to  voluntarily  cancel  her  war  debt  with  Great  Britain 
on  the  condition  that  Great  Britain  cancel  France’s  war  debt 
to  her.  While  this  would  involve  some  financial  sacrifice  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  it  would  really  be  a  small  con¬ 
tribution  compared  with  the  loss  of  the  millions  of  men  of 
France  and  Great  Britain  and  would  give  this  country  an 
enormous  prestige  which  would  eventually  lead  to  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  economical  problems  which  seem  to  be  threat¬ 
ening  the  stability  of  most  governments. 

£  £ 

Bituminous  Coal  Storage  Practice 

In  these  days  of  high  labor  costs  and  car  shortages  it 
has  become  more  important  than  ever  before  to  maintain 
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a  steady  flow  of  coal  from  the  mines  to  the  consumer. 
One  of  the  factors  contributing  to  fuel  sho  tages  in  recent 
years  has  been  the  inability  of  cx'sting  transportation 
systems  to  handle  a  greatly  increased  winter  tonnage  of 
fuel,  when  already  over-loaded  by  abnormally  hea.y  ton¬ 
nage  from  other  sources. 

The  natural  remedy  for  this  condition  would  apparently 
be  the  handling  of  as  large  a  proportion  as  possible  of  the 
total  fuel  tonnage  during  those  months  of  the  year  when 
traffic  conditions  are  not  so  acute.  If  this  is  done,  it  then 
becomes  necessary  to  store  large  quantities  of  fuel  at  or 
near  the  point  of  use. 

W  hen  quantities  of  bituminous  coal  have  been  stored, 
more  or  less  trouble  has  been  experienced  from  fires,  due 
to  the  spontaneous  combustion  of  the  fuel;  in  the  past  this 
fact  has  prevented  to  a  large  extent  the  practice  of  fuel 
storage  on  any  considerable  scale.  Now  that  it  has  become 
imperative  to  store  coal,  a  more  particular  study  of  the 
causes  of  spontaneous  combustion  in  coal  piles  has  been 
made.  While  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  problem  is  fully 
solved,  yet  it  has  been  possible  to  evolve  rules  of  practice 
in  storing  bituminous  coal  that  will  greatly  reduce  the  lia¬ 
bility  to  fire. 

Circular  No.  6  of  the  Engineering  Experiment  Station, 
entitled  “The  Storage  of  Bituminous  Coal,’’  issued  in  1918, 
contained  much  valuable  information  on  the  subject.  The 
present  Bulletin  No.  116,  entitled  “Bituminous  Coal  Storage 
Practice”  by  Professor  H.  H.  Stoek,  C.  W.  Hippard,  and 
W.  D.  Langtry  aims  to  supplement  Circular  No.  6  and  to 
bring  the  study  of  the  subject  up-to-date.  Much  valuable 
additional  information  has  been  included.  Considerable 
space  is  devoted  to  actual  experience  with  storage  piles,  and 
where  fires  have  occurred  the  cause  or  causes  have  been 
carefully  studied  and  reported  on.  The  results  of  these 
investigations  give  a  prospective  storer  of  coal  definite  in¬ 
formation  on  what  to  do  and  what  to  avoid  in  storing. 

Copies  of  Bulletin  No.  116  may  be  had  without  charge 
by  addressing  the  Engineering  Experiment  Station,  Urbana, 
Illinois. 

at  a  $ 

New  Book  on  Paving  Brick  Specifications 

The  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers  Association  is 
to  be  congratulated  upon  the  splendid  booklet  which  has 
just  come  off  the  press  containing  specifications  for  the 
basic  construction  of  brick  paved  roadways.  The  chief 
object  sought  in  the  preparation  and  presentation  of  this 
booklet  is  to  call  attention  to  the  variety  of  construction 
methods  and  materials  that  should  be  studied  and  drawn 
before  any  particular  type  of  brick  pavement  for  any  single 
improvement  project  or  portion  of  project  is  selected. 

Types  of  brick  pavements  are  not  specified  in  this  book 
of  specifications.  On  the  contrary,  numerous  alternatives 
of  methods  and  materials  are  given  for  the  essential  parts 
of  all  brick  pavements.  Second,  perhaps  the  main  object, 
but  of  equal  interest  to  the  public,  is  that  of  showing  the 
many  conditions  in  all  parts  of  the  country  under  which 
brick  pavements  of  all  ages  and  kinds  are  rendering  most 
economical  pavement  service. 

One  of  the  chief  assets  of  the  book  is  its  many  splendid 
illustrations  which  permit  one  to  visualize  immediately  each 
point  discussed  among  the  specifications.  The  books  on 
specifications  will  be  distributed  free  upon  request  to  any¬ 
body  who  will  write  the  nearest  division  of  the  National 
Paving  Brick  Manufacturers  Association.  The  various  sec¬ 
tions  of  this  association  are: 

The  Eastern  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers  Association, 
Lincoln  Building,  Philadelphia.  Pa.;  Illinois  Paving  Brick 


Manufacturers  Association,  Chamber  of  Commerce  Build- 
ing,  Chicago;  Indiana  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers  Associa¬ 
tion,  Fidelity  Trust  Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Ohio' 
Paving  Brick  Manufacturers  Association,  Hartman  Build¬ 
ing,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Southern  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers 
Association,  Volunteer  Building,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.; 
Western  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers  Association,  Dwight 
Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

£  & 

Have  Impressive  Fair  Ground  Exhibit 

V  hat  is  without  doubt  the  best  exhibit  clay  products  ever 
made  at  any  state  fair  since  the  beginning  of  time,  is  that 
arranged  by  the  Adel  (Iowa)  Clay  Products  Co.,  at  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  fair  grounds  in  preparation  for  the  Iowa  State 
Fair,  to  be  held  there  this  fall. 

A  large  plot  of  ground  was  leased  for  the  purpose  of  erect¬ 
ing  several  types  of  structures  out  of  hollow  tile  that  would 
appeal  to  the  Iowa  farmer.  The  location  was  a  very  favor¬ 
able  one,  being  right  near  the  central  entrance  and  on  the 
main  thorofare  thru  the  grounds. 

The  exhibits  include  a  very  impressive  silo,  built  full  size 
and  made  of  the  well-known  Adel  “Iron-tile.”  The  silo  is 
approximately  45  feet  high  and  its  large  size,  beauty  and 
visible  evidence  of  strength,  permanence  and  fireproofness, 
cannot  help  but  attract  the  attention  of  every  visitor  to  the 
fair  grounds  and  impress  him  with  the  worthy  attributes  of 
hollow  tile. 

A  modern  hog  house  has  also  just  been  completed  and  is 
now  ready  for  inspection.  The  structure  includes  all  of  the 
latest  features  of  hog  house  construction,  tog'ether  with  some 
special  features  as  designed  by  the  engineers  of  the  Adel 
Clay  Products  Co.  This  concern  maintains  a  force  of  five 
or  six  architects  and  engineers  who  are  constantly  drawing 
plans  and  making  specifications  for  farm  buildings. 

The  exhibit  at  the  L'es  Moines  fair  grounds  is  under  the 


Silo  and  Part  of  Hog  House  Built  of  Adel  “Irontile”  on  Exhibi¬ 
tion  at  Des  Moines  Fair  Grounds. 

personal  supervision  of  H.  R.  Straight,  who  is  the  general 
manager.  Booklets,  plans,  specifications,  and  so  forth  are 
kept  in  another  structure  which  serves  as  an  office  and  Mr. 
Straight,  together  with  several  assistants,  is  always  on  hand 
to  explain  the  merits  of  “Iron-tile”  to  those  visiting  the 
fair. 


The  BUILDING  SITUATION 


in  the  EAST 


O  UILD1NG  OPERATIONS  are  decidedly  “off”  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  important  cities  of  the  East.  The  bulk  of  work 
going  forward  covers  construction  inaugurated  some  weeks  ago 
and  new  projects  of  any  moment  are  far  in  the  minority.  A 
survey  of  the  situation  in  New  York,  Newark  and  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  Baltimore  and  Washington 
shows  the  same  natural  trend,  and  prominent  interests  in  the 
industry  in  these  sections  view  the  outlook  with  the  same  un¬ 
certainty  as  the  aspect,  itself,  shows.  There  is  no  concerted 
building  activity  now  in  sight,  and  declining  prices  here  and 
there  in  basic  commodities  are  not  having  an  effect  in  “spur¬ 
ring”  things  on.  The  evident  opinion  of  the  prospective  build¬ 
er  is  “to  wait  until  quotations  are  lower.”  But  just  when  this 
will  be  is  just  as  indefinite  as  is  the  entire  construction  field 
at  this  time. 

LAWS  AND  INVESTIGATIONS 


With  the  New  York  Legislature  in  special  session,  and  the 
New  Jersey  Senate  and  Assembly  convening,  the  “air  is  heavy” 
with  talk  of  new  laws  to  help  building  work,  and  housing  oper¬ 
ation  in  particular.  A  number  of  measures  have  already 
been  adopted,  dealing  primarily  with  landlord  and  tenant 
cases,  and  other  laws  will  follow. 

Setting  fire  to  intimations  by  what  might  be  termed  “for¬ 
eign  interests”  that  building  material  prices  in  New  York  and 
at  Newark,  N.  J.,  are  high  because  manufacturers  and  dealers 
are  profiteering,  has  been  an  easy  matter  for  those  who  en¬ 
joy  controversies  and  investigations — and  the  result  is  that 
committees  have  been  appointed  to  look  into  this  phase  of  the 
situation,  as  mentioned  further  on.  Just  what  will  be  ac¬ 
complished  remains  to  be  seen.  To  those  in  the  industry, 
who  know  production,  labor  and  transportation  costs,  plus 
the  cost  of  doing  business,  the  whole  proposition  seems  pretty 
much  of  “a  joke.”’ 

The  pity  of  it  is,  tho  that  laws  and  proposed  laws,  investi¬ 
gations  and  further  investigations,  are  not  having  any  good 
effect  in  the  direction  of  increasing  construction — in  fact,  just 
the  reverse.  And  it  is  these  troublesome  factors  and  condi¬ 
tions  that  are  going  to  retard  progress  and  make  for  a  “lean 
winter”  in  building. 

The  United  States  Senate  Committee  on  Reconstruction  and 
Production,  headed  by  Senator  William  M.  Calder,  New  York, 
as  chairman,  held  a  number  of  hearings  in  New  York  during 
the  past  fortnight.  The  subjects  under  discussion  have  been  a 
little  foreign  to  direct  construction  work,  dealing  with  finan¬ 
cing  and  banking  problems,  with  particular  reference  to  an 
extension  of  the  Postal  Savings  System. 

WHAT  THE  CITIES  ARE  DOING— NEW  YORK 

The  outstanding  feature  in  construction  circles  at  New  York 
has  been  the  special  session  of  the  Legislature  at  Albany, 
called  by  Governor  Smith  for  the  specific  purpose  of  adopting 
laws  to  help  the  building  situation,  the  subjects  of  the  gather¬ 
ing  being  practically  limited  to  the  housing  question. 

The  extraordinary  session  adjourned  September  24,  after 
passing  a  score  of  bills  dealing  with  landlord-tenant  cases,  and 
only  one  of  which  has  any  particular  bearing  on  construction 
operations;  in  fact,  practically  nothing  was  accomplished  at 
the  meetings  in  the  way  of  direct  legislation  to  encourage 
new  buildings. 

The  single  measure  referred  to,  and  which  it  seems  certain 
will  be  approved  by  the  Governor,  exempts  from  local  taxation 
for  a  period  of  10  years  new  dwellings  or  tenements  of  at 


least  four-story  height,  with  all  stories  above  the  ground  floor 
used  exclusively  for  dwelling  purposes,  and  upon  which  con¬ 
struction  is  inaugurated  within  two  years.  It  is  further  pro¬ 
vided  that  such  structures  shall  be  ready  for  occupancy  within 
24  months  after  construction  is  commenced. 

INVESTIGATIONS  ORDERED 

Legislative  bodies  seem  to  delight  in  “passing  the  buck,” 
and  the  session  of  the  New  York  Legislature  was  no  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  rule.  Four  concurrent  resolutions  were  adopted  by 
the  law-makers  as  follows : 

(1)  Ordering  the  Joint  Legislative  Housing  Committee, 
headed  by  Charles  C.  Lockwood,  chairman  (and  which  has 
given  several  months  to  an  investigation  of  housing),  to 
conduct  an  inquiry  into  the  cost  of  building  materials ;  this 
will  cover  an  inquiry  into  transactions  between  manufacturers 
of  building  supplies  and  dealers,  prevailing  costs  and  prices, 
and  existing  trade  practices.  An  additional  appropriation  of 
$25,000  is  granted  to  the  committee  to  carry  out  this  work. 

(2)  Calling  on  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  to  investigate  the  prices  of  building  materials. 

(3)  Calling  on  Congress  to  investigate  and  provide  federal 
measures  of  relief  with  regard  to  the  procuring  of  building 
materials. 

(4)  Asking  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  pri¬ 
ority  in  transportation  of  building  materials,  after  foodstuffs 
and  coal. 

CONSTRUCTION  PROJECTS 

During  the  past  fortnight  at  New  York,  a  few  mam¬ 
moth  construction  projects  have  developed,  giving  encourage¬ 
ment  to  a  furtherance  of  new  building.  These  include  the 
erection  of  the  largest  office  structure  in  the  world,  located 
on  a  site  extending  from  Forty-fifth  to  Forty-seventh  Streets, 
from  Park  to  Madison  Avenue.  The  building  will  be  known 
as  the  Park-Madison  Building,  and  is  estimated  to  cost  $40,- 
000,000.  Warren  &  Wetmore,  New  York,  are  the  architects. 

Plans  have  been  filed  for  the  construction  of  a  twelve-story 
office  building  at  the  corner  of  Forty-third  Street  and  Lexing¬ 
ton  Avenue  by  the  A.  Z.  A.  Realty  Corporation,  to  cost  about 
$500,000.  The  building  company  is  headed  by  Isaac  Alkus, 
and  offices  are  located  at  31  West  Twenty-seventh  Street. 
Plans  have  also  been  filed  for  two  new  theaters  uptown, 
one  to  be  located  at  Broadway  and  One  Hundred  and  Thirty- 
ninth  Street,  estimated  to  cost  $450,000;  the  other,  to  be  situ¬ 
ated  on  Tremont  Avenue,  Bronx,  to  cost  about  $600,000. 

NEW  JERSEY— HOUSING  LAWS  APPROVED 

Governor  Edwards  has  signed  four  bills  passed  recently  by 
the  state  legislature  dealing  with  housing  matters.  The  most 
important  of  the  measures  covers  an  exemption  from  taxation 
for  the  next  five  years  all  dwelling  houses  erected  during 
such  period.  The  others  deal  with  the  subject  of  land¬ 
lord  and  tenant. 

HIGH  FIRE  LOSS  IN  THE  STATE 

If  builders  in  New  Jersey  would  give  more  attention  to 
brick  and  other  fireproof  building  materials  it  is  not  likely 
that  Governor  Edwards  in  issuing  a  proclamation  designat¬ 
ing  October  9  as  Fire  Prevention  Day,  would  accompany  the 
notice  by  a  comment  that  “last  year  the  loss  occasioned  by 
fires  in  the  state  averaged  $7.00  per  capita,  as  against  $3.00 
for  the  entire  United  States.”  In  a  state  where  burned  clay 
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fireproofing  products  are  manufactured  in  large  quantity  and 
variety,  the  reference  isn’t  very  commendatory. 

OPERATIONS  AT  NEWARK 

With  the  popular  talk  of  attributing  the  lack  of  construc¬ 
tion  to  high  material  prices,  the  city  officials  of  Newark  have 
joined  the  ‘‘investigating  crews”  and  the  Mayor  has  appointed 
a  committee  of  seven  to  look  into  the  local  situation.  Atten¬ 
tion  will  be  directed  to  local  dealers  in  brick,  burned  clay  and 
other  materials,  and  facts  ascertained  as  to  reason  for  prevail¬ 
ing  levels.  It  is  rather  interesting  to  note  (and  it  would  be 
amusing  if  it  wasn’t  so  serious)  that  this  committee  is  formed 
exclusively  of  architects  and  realty  interests ;  in  other  words, 
there  is  no  one  who  has  really  worked  “on  the  job”  and  knows 
the  details  of  manufacturing  and  retailing  whose  name  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  committee  personnel. 

Building  operations  are  rather  dormant  at  Newark.  This 
city  has  been  rather  a  barometer  in  recent  months  of  con¬ 
struction  activities  in  the  state,  but  of  late  to  take  its  record 
as  a  trend  of  affairs  in  New  Jersey  does  not  show  very  en¬ 
couraging  progress.  Trenton  is  far  exceeding  this  municipality 
in  building  totals,  with  almost  double  the  amount  in  valuation 
of  permits  in  August.  At  Newark,  the  work  is  averaging 
about  $150,000  to  $180,000  a  week,  as  against  much  larger 
figures  a  year  ago.  Present  work  is  centered  in  garage  and 
small  dwelling  construction,  and  there  is  a  decided  lag  in 
industrial  operations. 

PHILADELPHIA— THE  BUILDING  OUTLOOK 

The  construction  outlook  at  Philadelphia  for  fall  and  win¬ 
ter  building  is  showing  up  far  better  than  a  few  weeks  ago. 
Manufacturers  and  dealers  interviewed  are  not  a  little  optim¬ 
istic,  and  they  are  basing  their  opinions  and  hopes  on  the 
general  trend  of  affairs  as  currently  evidenced.  The  propo¬ 
sition  as  a  whole  is  one  of  a  “waiting”  nature — prospective 
builders  are  delaying  for  prices  to  decline,  but  the  local  build¬ 
ing  material  market  gives  no  indication  of  any  recession. 
Present  figures  on  important  commodities,  it  is  set  forth,  are 
one  of  the  big  drawbacks  to  pronounced  activity,  which  pre¬ 
vailing  labor  prices  are  not  very  attractive,  by  any  means,  to 
a  man  who  is  building  for  investment. 

REAL  ESTATE  BOARD  PROMOTES  BUILDING 

The  Philadelphia  Real  Estate  Board  is  spending  time,  funds 
and  unlimited  energy  in  an  effort  to  promote  construc¬ 
tion  in  the  city.  All  possible  publicity  means  are  being 
employed,  with  concentration  on  the  advantage  and  safety 
of  loans  made  on  new  buildings,  with  the  security  of 
first  mortgages  as  compared  with  other  investments,  even  tho 
the  return  may  not  be  quite  so  large.  A  recent  advertise¬ 
ment  of  the  board,  appearing  in  local  dailies,  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustration — it  tells  its  own  story  in  a  rather  im¬ 
pressive  way,  and  uses  an  argument  that  Brick  and  Clay  Record 
has  employed  to  illustrate  the  sag  in  national  building  opera¬ 
tions. 

The  campaign  of  the  board  is  expected  to  do  material  good ; 
at  least  it  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction,  and  driving  home 
pertinent  thoughts  by  words  and  picture  will  be  sure  to  have 
the  right  affect. 

NEW  STATE  BUILDING  CODE 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  is 
arranging  a  new  building  code,  and  will  hold  a  hearing  in 
Harrisburg  on  October  15,  dealing  with  this  subject.  More 
than  200  representatives  in  different  branches  of  the  industry, 
including  dealers,  contractors,  manufacturers  and  others,  have 
accepted  an  invitation  to  be  present. 

WILMINGTON— QUIET  BUILDING  CONDITIONS 

There  is  little  of  interest  to  report  in  regard  to  building 
construction  at  Wilmington,  Del.  Things  continue  very  quiet. 


There  are  no  new  projects  in  sight  for  immediate  action, 
and  dealers  are  “living”  on  orders  for  material  required  for 
operations  that  are  under  way,  or  small  repair  jobs  of  hardly 
important  moment.  When  matters  will  take  a  turn  is  now 
rather  indefinite,  and  local  building  interests  hold  to  the 
opinion  that  it  will  be  a  dull  fall  and  winter  season  in  the 
industry  hereabouts. 

Local  realty  concerns  report  a  good  demand  for  dwellings, 
and  a  number  of  fine  sales  have  been  recorded,  particularly 
for  homes  in  the  outlying  districts.  Transfers  of  realty  show 
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It  is  almost  impossible  to  RENT  a  House  in  Philadelphia  today.  The 
story  is  told  by  a  study  of  the  diagram  above. 

In  the  1  2  years  before  the  War  there  were  about  8000  houses  built 
yearly  in  Philadelphia.  During  the  three  years  since  the  War  only  4000 
houses  yearly  were  erected  here,  including  those  built  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment — and  this  year  there  will  be  built  only  about  1  1 00.  In  the 
meantime  Philadelphia's  population  has  increased  over  200,000  in  the 
past  1 0  years,  and  is  continuing  to  grow. 

Practically  no  houses  built  since  the  beginning  of  the  War  were  built 
solely  for  Renting  purposes.  The  houses  wire  For  Side — and  were 
quickly  snapped  up.  A  gTeat  many  houses,  built  long  before  the  War, 
and  that  formerly  were  For  Rent,  are  now  SCM^D,  so  that  a  great 
scarcity  has  resulted. 

The  supply  of  houses  For  Rent  quickly  diminished,  while  the  demand 
for  them  increased.  Today  the  Rented  House  is  a  rarity. 

There  seems  little  relief  in  sight — and  the  diagram  above  gives  the 
reason.  A  very  real  problem  faces  us— -and  as  yet  there  is  no  apparent 
solution. 

Owning  the  home  in  which  you  live  gives  you  a  feeling  of  security — 
whether  conditions  better  or  grow  worse.  For  you  lose  nothing  if 
conditions  better — and  you  gain  much  if  the  situation  becomes  mor£, 
acute. 

Philadelphia  Real  Estate  Board 


How  Philadelphia  Real  Estate  Board  Pictures  Graphically  the 
Sag  in  Home  Building  Operations  in  Its  Advertisements. 


that  current  prices  are  being  well  maintained,  and  there  are 
no  signs  of  any  decline  in  existing  market  values,  despite  re¬ 
ports  to  the  contrary  from  this  district. 

BALTIMORE— BIG  INDUSTRIAL  OPERATIONS 

This  city  is  continuing  its  construction  activities  in  indus¬ 
trial  lines,  but  dwelling  and  house  operations  are  still  far  in 
the  background.  Permits  for  new  work  show  that  the  bulk 
of  construction  is  centered  in  plant  expansion,  rather  than 
any  great  amount  of  building  for  entirely  new  industries. 
1  he  calls  for  materials  are  good  for  these  operations,  and  a 
number  of  dealers  have  orders  well  ahead  for  planned  plant 
buildings. 

Records  of  the  building  department  recently  compiled  show 
a  little  decrease  in  current  operations  as  compared  with  the 
same  time  of  a  year  ago.  In  August,  the  difference  was  $432,- 
540,  or  16.6  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  the  same  month  of 
1919.  The  records  for  September  appear,  from  advance  esti¬ 
mates  to  carry  the  same  aspect. 

REALTY  VALUES  TO  HOLD 

In  discussing  the  present  range  of  realty  values,  the  Balti¬ 
more  Real  Estate  Board  holds  that  current  levels  are  likely 
to  be  maintained  for  some  time  to  come,  while  prew’ar  figures 
to  be  erected  by  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
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to  be  located  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Memorial  Continental 

are  "things  almost  to  be  forgotten.”  The  argument  is  ad¬ 
vanced  on  the  basis  of  an  increase  of  about  150  per  cent.;  thus 
if  building  materials  decline  and  labor  scales  return  to  near¬ 
normal,  this  percentage  will  not  by  any  means  be  entirely 
eliminated.  It  is  said  that  double  cost,  or  about  100  per  cent, 
over  recorded  figures  of  1915,  is  a  fair  approximate  estimate 
of  stabilized  levels  for  realty.  The  board  does  not  anticipate 

lower  prices  for  labor,  holding  that  the  constant  agitation  by 

labor  organizations,  and  granting  of  increases  to  railroad  em¬ 
ployes,  is  bound  to  keep  schedules  up.  A  campaign  is  now 
to  be  launched  to  encourage  investment  in  Baltimore  real 

estate. 

STRIKING  BRICKLAYERS  RETURN 

A  strike  of  bricklayers  engaged  on  city  contract  work  at 
Baltimore,  during  the  first  week  of  September,  did  not  ma¬ 
terialize  to  any  extent.  The  strike  was  unauthorized,  covering 
a  local  grievance,  and  upon  orders  from  national  headquarters, 
the  men  returned  to  the  jobs.  There  was  no  settlement  of 
any  kind. 

WASHINGTON— CONSTRUCTION  EASING  OFF 

Building  operations  at  Washington  are  showing  a  tendency 
to  decline,  and  local  brick  men  interviewed  on  the  subject  ex¬ 
press  the  opinion  that  the  big  reason  is  the  closeness  with 
which  mortgage  money  is  being  held ;  where  funds  can  be 
secured,  it  is  said  that  interest  rates  of  7  and  8  per  cent,  pre¬ 
vail.  Where  new  residential  construction  should  be  pro¬ 
gressing  in  anticipation  of  the  fall  and  winter  demand,  it  is 
easing  off  materially,  and  a  great  housing  shortage  is  predicted 
in  this  locality. 

While  there  is  little  to  be  recorded  in  regard  to  new  con¬ 
struction  for  housing  accommodations,  two  interesting  projects 
have  developed  in  the  capital  city.  The  first  covers  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  new  hospital  on  Massachusetts  Avenue,  to  be 
known  as  the  Gallinger  Hospital,  estimated  to  cost  about 
$500,000;  the  other  enterprise  embraces  a  new  office  building 
Hall.  This  building  is  estimated  to  cost  about  $200,000. 
Directly  in  the  housing  lines,  plans  have  been  filed  by  Floyd 
E.  Davis  for  the  erection  of  a  new  apartment  house  on 
Twenty-seventh  Street,  N.  W.,  to  cost  $85,000. 

it  it 

The  Brick  and  Burned  Clay  Markets 

1  he  price  range  of  important  building  materials  in  the  east¬ 
ern  districts  hold  firm  with  but  one  exception — common  brick 
at  New  York.  Fire  brick  is  showing  particular  strength  in 
quotations,  and  higher  figures  are  prevailing  in  different  sec¬ 
tions.  Hollow  tile  is  another  burned  clay  material  that  has 
attained  an  advance  in  price,  while  sewer  pipe  and  other  spe¬ 
cialties  show  no  evidence  of  any  decline. 

The  situation,  as  a  whole,  may  be  summarized  as  “fair”;  a 
greater  volume  of  business  is  being  sought  by  the  dealers,  and 
conditions  are  changing  to  bring  about  a  solicitation  of  orders, 
rather  than  just  “accepting  business  as  it  comes.” 

COMMON  BRICK  MARKETS 

Common  brick  at  New  York  has  been  the  “point  of  attack” 
for  reduced  prices.  A  slackening  market  and  heavy  stocks  from 
$25  to  $20  a  thousand,  wholesale,  alongside  dock,  was  reported 
at  the  time  of  the  last  issue  of  Brick  and  Clay  Record.  A  fur¬ 
ther  decline  is  now  to  be  recorded,  from  $15  to  $17  being  the 
prevailing  figures.  Even  at  these  quotations  the  market  is  weak, 
and  there  is  only  a  light  demand  for  the  commodity.  Local 
dealers  have  followed  in  the  natural  order  of  things  and  re¬ 
duced  their  figures  to  $18  and  $20  on  the  job.  Second-hand 
brick  is  now  available  at  New  York  for  $36  for  loads  of  5,000, 
delivered. 


Newark,  N.  J.,  has  followed  the  trend  of  New  York,  and 
dealers  are  asking  $28  for  common  brick,  delivered ;  at  Pater¬ 
son,  where  Hackensack  varieties  are  in  wide  use,  $32  is  the 
prevailing  quotation,  with  a  tendency  towards  a  $30  level. 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  is  holding  well  to  current  figures  and  from 
$29  to  $32  is  the  price  range  here. 

Philadelphia  manufacturers  are  maintaining  their  $25  figure 
established  some  time  ago.  At  Wilmington,  Del.,  the  price 
is  $28  for  local  production,  and  $30  for  out-of-town  material 
handled  by  the  material  dealers.  Baltimore,  Md.,  is  enjoying 
$25  brick,  while  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  a  decline  is  to  be  noted, 
local  manufacturers  are  now  asking  $20  and  $22  for  delivery 
on  the  job,  as  against  a  $24.50  figure  heretofore  prevailing. 

As  a  matter  of  comparison,  it  is  interesting  to  note  “what’s 
doing”  in  the  common  brick  line  in  New  England.  At  Bos¬ 
ton,  New  York  brick  is  being  sold  at  $36  a  thousand,  delivered, 
while  New  England  production  is  being  turned  at  $38.  Water 
struck  brick,  kiln  run,  is  fetching  $50  a  thousand,  delivered, 
while  ruff  texture  face  brick  is  quoted  at  $60. 

FIRE  BRICK  TO  HIGHER  LEVELS 

Fire  brick  in  a  number  of  eastern  sections  is  striving  for 
high  levels.  With  No.  1  Standard  being  sold  at  Boston,  Mass., 
for  $100  a  thousand,  the  price  at  New  York  is  $80,  delivered. 
At  Newark,  N.  J.,  a  similar  figure  prevails,  while  dealers  at 
Paterson  are  asking  as  high  as  $110  per  thousand  for  high 
grade  stocks.  One  of  the  Trenton,  N.  J.,  producers  is  asking 
$90  a  thousand  for  first  run  material,  delivered.  An  $85 

figure  holds  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  with  a  $90  quotation  at 

Wilmington,  Del.  Baltimore,  Md.,  dealers  are  asking  $85. 

CLAY  TILE  PARTITION 

Practically  every  city  in  the  eastern  district  is  recording 
higher  levels  for  partition  blocks,  both  3x12x12  in.  and  4xl2x 

12  in.  sizes.  At  New  York  the  price  for  the  first  noted  size 

is  $250  per  thousand  sq.  ft.,  and  the  second  noted,  $280;  the 
5x12x12  in.  stock  in  New  York  is  bringing  $370  a  thousand. 
In  other  sections  the  price  range  is  from  $200  upwards,  un¬ 
til  the  limits,  noted  above,  are  reached. 

it  it  it 

With  the  Brick  and  Burned  Clay  Producers 

The  drop  in  the  price  of  common  brick  in  the  New  York 
market  has  had  its  rather  depressing  effect  on  producers  in 
the  Hudson  River  district,  with  the  result  that  a  number  of 
yards  will  close  down  at  an  early  date,  or  from  4  to  6  weeks 
in  advance  of  the  regular  shut-down  period  for  the  seasonal 
plants.  Manufacturers  hold  that  under  the  present  trend  of 
affairs  it  is  foolhardy  to  proceed  with  production  under  ex¬ 
isting  costs,  difficulty  in  securing  fuel  and  other  handicaps, 
trusting  “to  luck”  to  come  out  even  or  secure  a  fair  profit. 
Hard  coal  is  very  scarce  in  this  district  at  the  present  time, 
and  the  outlook  for  better  supplies  is  not  encouraging.  From 
$12  to  $16  a  ton  is  being  paid  at  some  of  the  yards. 

MAINTAINING  ACTIVE  PRODUCTION 

Altho  the  demand  for  common  brick  has  slackened  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  the  National  Brick  Co.  is  keeping  up  active 
production  at  its  plant  at  Terra  Cotta,  near  the  city  limits. 
The  ouput  is  now  running  about  30,000  brick  per  day.  In  dis¬ 
cussing  the  local  situation,  Mr.  Benton,  head  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  sets  forth  that  the  scarcity  of  mortgage  money  is  re¬ 
sponsible  mainly  for  the  conditions  as  found ;  the  prospective 
builder  is  finding  it  next  to  impossible  to  secure  funds,  and 
particularly  under  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest.  The  com¬ 
pany  takes  an  optimistic  viewpoint  of  affairs  and  believes 
that  both  private  and  industrial  construction  w’ill  come  along 
at  a  good  pace  around  the  first  of  the  year.  Three  motor 
trucks  are  being  used  for  city  deliveries  at  the  present  time. 
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TILE  WORKS  EXTENSION 

The  C.  Pardee  Works,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  manufacturer 
of  ceramic  tiling,  has  inaugurated  production  in  a  new  build¬ 
ing  recently  completed  at  its  plant.  The  output  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  floor  tile  of  special  colored  patterns,  made  under 
a  new  process.  The  company  is  having  a  building  near  Smith 
Street  remodeled  for  office  use,  and  expects  to  occupy  the 
structure  at  an  early  date.  With  three  floors,  it  will  permit 
general  expansion  in  this  department  of  the  business. 

TILE  COMPANY  BUYS  NEW  YORK  BUILDING 

The  Mosaic  Tile  Co.,  35  West  Thirty-fifth  Street,  New 
York,  with  headquarters  at  Zanesville,  Ohio,  has  purchased 
property  at  327  West  Forty-second  Street,  between  Eighth  and 
Ninth  Avenue,  consisting  of  a  four-story  and  basement  build¬ 
ing,  25x100  ft.  The  structure  will  be  remodeled  and  made 
into  a  permanent  sample  and  show  room  for  the  company’s 
exclusive  use.  The  building  is  of  brick,  and  a  Faience  tile 
front  will  be  constructed  to  enhance  the  exterior.  The  in¬ 
terior  will  be  arranged  in  a  manner  to  display  the  company’s 
line  of  ceramic  specialties  to  the  best  possible  advantage.  The 
work  will  be  started  at  once  and  it  is  expected  to  have  the 
structure  ready  for  occupancy  by  the  first  of  the  year. 

BANKRUPTCY  PETITION  AGAINST  BRICK  COMPANY 

A  petition  in  bankruptcy  has  been  filed  against  Joseph  Brisk- 
man,  trading  as  the  Atlas  Brick  Co.,  manufacturer  of  build¬ 
ing  brick,  with  headquarters  at  112  West  Forty-second  Street, 
New  York.  Among  the  creditors  are  the  Alsen  Cement  Co. 
of  America  and  the  Marlboro  Sand  &  Gravel  Corporation. 

NEW  BRICK  COMPANY  AT  CAMDEN 

The  Interstate  Brick  &  Tile  Corporation,  Camden,  N.  J., 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $300,000,  to  manufac¬ 
ture  brick,  tile  and  other  ceramic  products.  The  local  in¬ 
corporators  are  F.  R.  Hansell,  J.  A.  MacPeak  and  I.  C. 
Clow. 

BALTIMORE  BRICK  COMPANY  ACTIVE 

The  Baltimore  Brick  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  is  maintaining 


active  production  at  its  different  plants  and  reports  a  good 
demand  for  first-grade  common  brick.  Local  building  opera¬ 
tions,  it  is  set  forth,  have  slackened  a  little,  but  the  outlook 
appears  bright.  Warren  Griffiss,  head  of  the  company,  ex¬ 
presses  the  hope  that  building  commodities  have  reached  “peak” 
prices,  and  will  now  show  a  gradual  decline,  as. under  such 
conditions  it  will  tend  as  a  decided  spur  to  increased  construc¬ 
tion.  In  the  matter  of  brick,  he  says  that  there  is  every  justi¬ 
fication  to  advance  the  prevailing  $25  level  in  view,  primarily, 
of  the  great  increase  in  the  price  of  coal — fuel  formerly  bring¬ 
ing  $3'.50  a  ton  at  the  yard  has  been  as  high  as  $21  a  ton  in 
recent  weeks.  Efforts  are  being  made,  however,  to  hold  to  the 
present  brick  price  and  keep  the  product  “within  sight.” 

TO  INCREASE  CAPACITY 

The  Adamantex  Brick  Co.,  operating  in  the  Bensonhurst 
section  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  is  planning  for  enlargements  at 
its  plant  for  increased  production.  It  is  planned  to  bring  the 
present  output  of  80,000  brick  a  day  to  more  than  double  this 
amount.  W.  L.  Wotton  is  president. 

NEW  TILE  COMPANY 

The  Cretestone  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  been  organized 
with  a  capital  of  $5,000  to  manufacture  tile  products.  C.  J. 
Herzog,  1219  Mills  Street,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa.,  is  treasurer. 

&  &  & 

Beg  Your  Pardon! 

On  page  412  of  the  September  7  issue  of  Brick  and  Clay 
Record  an  item  was  published  to  the  effect  that  the  Atlantic 
Brick  Manufacturing  Co.,  Mays  Landing,  N.  J.,  had  been 
organized  with  a  capital  of  $200,000  to  operate  a  local  plant 
for  the  manufacture  of  common  brick.  The  company,  how¬ 
ever,  intends  to  manufacture  its  usual  line  of  high  grade 
face  brick.  The  incorporators  are:  George  L.  Low,  H.  R. 
Mears,  Robert  L.  Findlay  and  George  J.  Myers.  The  plant 
is  now  under  operation. 


NOTES  from  the  NATION’S  CAPITOL 


A  S  TO  BE  EXPECTED,  the  general  advance  in  freight 
rates  recently  granted  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  has  gone  to  complicate  the  situation  with  regard  to 
the  general  brick  rate  case,  and  things  accordingly  will  likely 
move  slower  in  the  immediate  months  to  come.  Following 
hearings  at  Chicago  and  Washington,  early  in  August,  No¬ 
vember  15  has  been  selected  as  the  date  for  the  next  hearing. 
The  recent  testimony,  as  set  forth  by  Francis  B.  James,  at¬ 
torney  for  the  various  associations,  shows  the  extent  to  which 
the  matter  has  progressed,  covering  about  3,000  pages  of  evi¬ 
dence  and  a  total  of  150  exhibits,  as  well  as  approximately 
twenty-five  samples  of  various  kinds  of  brick  and  hollow  tile. 
At  this  hearing,  the  Refractories  Manufacturers’  Associa¬ 
tion  secured  leave  to  intervene  in  the  case,  bringing  one  more 
interest  for  proceedings  in  the  future.  A  tentative  report  of 
the  Chicago  and  Washington  hearings  is  now  being  developed, 
and  it  is  expected  that  this  will  be  ready  for  submission  at 
the  time  of  the  next  hearing. 

£  £  t* 

Effective  September  18,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion  extended  for  an  indefinite  period  its  recent  priority  list 
giving  coal  mines  the  first  call  on  empty  railroad  cars.  It  is 
said  that  the  order  is  necessary  to  insure  a  supply  of  winter 
fuel,  particularly  in  view  of  the  recent  strike  of  miners  in 
the  anthracite  fields,  which  reduced  production  to  about  500,000 


tons  a  week,  as  compared  with  over  1,000,000  tons  in  nor¬ 
mal  weeks. 

£  £  <5* 

The  commission  has  suspended  temporarily  its  priority  order 
for  soft  coal  shipments  in  the  New  England  districts,  calling 
for  1,250,000  tons  of  bituminous  fuel  each  month  to  tide¬ 
water  for  trans-shipment  to  ports  in  this  section.  It  is  held 
that  the  change  will  improve  the  soft  coal  situation  thruout 
the  United  States,  making  possible  a  diverting  of  a  substantial 
quantity  of  coal  so  released  to  other  points  in  the  East  and 
in  the  Middle  West.  Such  diversion  can  be  made,  it  is  main¬ 
tained,  without  prejudice  to  the  supply  which  New  England 
will  require  for  its  winter  needs. 

The  commission  has  announced,  effective  September  17,  fur¬ 
ther  restrictions  on  the  use  of  open  top  railway  equipment 
for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  movement  of  coal.  The 
ruling  sets  forth  that  whenever  a  railroad  is  unable  to  supply 
any  mine  on  its  line  with  the  required  open  top  cars,  the  equip¬ 
ment  shall  not  be  furnished  to  any  other  mine  on  its  line 
which  does  not  load  or  unload  cars  within  24  hours  after  the 
time  of  placement.  The  new  order  supersedes  previous  orders 
of  the  commission  on  this  subject. 

^  &  £ 

The  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  announced 
that  the  first  meeting  of  the  recently  formed  International 
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Chamber  of  Commerce  will  be  held  in  Paris,  France,  on  Oc¬ 
tober  11.  A  number  of  important  matters  dealing  with  for¬ 
eign  trade  are  to  be  discussed,  among  these  being  (1)  Un¬ 
fair  competition  customs  and  tariffs;  (2)  Credit  facilities  of 
foreign  banks;  (3)  Creation  of  a  Bureau  of  International 
Statistics;  (4)  Reconstruction;  (5)  Weights  and  Measures; 
(6)  Export  and  Import  Embargoes;  (7)  Statistics  of  Produc¬ 
tion,  and  Other  Subjects.  Committee  reports  will  be  made  on 
the  different  findings.  A.  C.  Bedford,  New  York,  one  of  the 
vice-presidents  of  the  new  organization,  will  be  in  attendance. 

^  ^ 

Bricklayers’  Production  Up  To  Standard 

Ralph  P.  Stoddard,  secretary-manager,  the  Common  Brick 
Manufacturers  Association  of  America,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
is  preparing  data  which  will  be  submitted  before  meetings 
of  the  International  Bricklayers,  Plasterers  and  Stone¬ 
masons  Union,  which  will  hold  its  convention  in  Cleveland, 
October  11.  Mr.  Stoddard  will  be  prepared  to  show  that 
production  of  bricklaying  thruout  the  country  has  not 
diminished,  as  has  been  reported,  but  that  it  is  keeping  up 
to  the  average.  These  reports  on  the  actual  number  of 
brick  being  laid  in  different  sections  are  being  compiled 


by  manufacturers  who  have  investigated  true  conditions. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  manufacturers  that  the  low  bricklaying 
production  reports  are  a  reflection  of  propaganda  used  to 
influence  favorably  other  materials. 

£  it  £ 

Trying  to  Forestall  Winter  Coal  Shortage 

The  National  Coal  Association  announced  on  September 
27  that  every  effort  is  being  put  forth  by  bituminous  coal 
operators  to  attain  a  weekly  output  of  over  12,000,000  tons 
of  soft  coal  from  now  until  December  1,  so  as  to  forestall 
possibility  of  shortage  anywhere  in  the  country  during  the 
winter.  It  states  that  a  goal  of  12,000,000  tons  a  week  was 
fixed  by  operators  early  in  the  summer  but  up  to  this  time  it 
has  not  been  reached,  because  of  deficiency  of  car  supply  at 
mines. 

£  £ 

Patents  Assigned  to  Norton  Co. 

Ross  C.  Purdy  and  M.  F.  Beecher  recently  have  assigned  to 
the  Norton  Co.,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  patents  on  light  weight 
refractory  brick. 


USE  XMAS  CARDS  to  CARRY  BRICK  MESSAGE 


/CHRISTMAS  is  coming,  and  so  will  more  business  be 
coming  to  the  live  brick  manufacturer  after  the  holidays 
if  he  takes  advantage  of  the  latest  example  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  for  the  members  emanating  from  the  rooms  that  house 
the  human  dynamos  in  the  headquarters  of  the  Common 
Brick  Manufacturers  Association  of  America.  Altho  it  may 
appear  a  little  early,  officials  of  the  association  have  put 
their  heads  together,  and  produced  a  set  of  fine  Christmas 
cards  that  will  be  a  fine  thing  for  the  manufacturer  to  send 
to  his  clients,  and  prospective  clients. 


The  feature  of  this  holiday  token  is  the  sentiment  that 
most  of  the  cards  carry  relative  to  the  use  of  brick,  with¬ 
out  using  the  word  brick  at  all,  tho  a  few  do  contain  that 
important  word.  There  are  five  different  verses  with  three 
kinds  of  pictures.  All  winter  scenes  are  used,  each  typify¬ 
ing  an  important  use  for  brick.  Brick,  of  course,  are  in 
red,  with  plenty  of  snow  showing  around  evergreen  trees. 
The  cards  soon  will  be  ready  for  distribution.  It  is  con¬ 
servatively  estimated  that  25,000  of  these  tokens  will  reach 
the  general  building  public. 
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Reproduction  of  Several  Types  of  Christmas  Cards  Designed  by  the  Common  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  America  to 

Carry  the  Message  of  Common  Brick. 


A  Department  Devoted  to  Practical  Problems  in 
the  Manufacture  of  Higher  Grade  Ceramic  Products 
Such  as  Whiteware,  Including  Electrical  Porcelain, 
Floor  and  llrall  Tile,  Sanitary  Ware,  etc.,  as  Well  as 
Stoneware,  Terra  Cotta,  Special  Refractories  and 
Other  Articles  Where  High  Grade  Clays  Are  Em¬ 
ployed  in  Their  Fabrication. 

CERAMIC  DAY  AT  CHEMICAL  SHOW 

HE  AMERICAN  CERAMIC  SOCIETY 
was  a  prominent  participant  in  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Sixth  National  Exposition  of 
Chemical  Industries,  held  at  Grand  Cen¬ 
tral  Palace,  New  York,  during  the  week 
of  September  20-25.  Representative  of 
an  industry  which  contributed  numerous 
and  important  displays  at  the  show,  it 
struck  its  keynote  and  came  into  its  own 
on  Friday,  September  24,  designated  as 
Ceramic  Day. 

The  society  desires  to  awaken  public 
interest  in  its  work  and  activities,  to  inspire  more  students 
to  take  the  courses  of  study  at  the  ceramic  schools  in  the 
country,  to  enter  into  its  own  with  respect  to  its  interlock¬ 
ing  prominence  in  other  industries — so  here  was  the  oppor¬ 
tunity.  That  it  was  made  the  most  of  goes  without  saying. 
The  seed  had  been  planted,  and  it  is  now  up  to  all  those 
affiliated  with  the  industry  and  the  organization  to  do  their 
share — to  help  the  cause  and  advancement  of  the  ceramic 
v/ork  in  every  possible  way. 

LUNCHEON  AT  THE  COMMODORE  HOTEL 

The  official  opening  of  the  day  took  the  form  of  an  in¬ 
formal  luncheon  at  the  Commodore  Hotel.  About  sixty 
members  and  guests  took  their  seats  at  the  tables  shortly 
after  12:30  p.  m.,  and  partook  of  a  “real”  luncheon  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  As  to  be  expected,  the  meal  went  for¬ 
ward  with  smoothness  and  dispatch,  allowing  just  enough 
time  between  courses  for  a  little  “shop  talk.” 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  luncheon,  President  R.  H.  Minton 
spoke  a  few  words  to  those  assembled,  referring  to  the  after¬ 
noon  meeting  in  the  Conference  Room  at  the  Grand  Central 
Palace.  He  mentioned  the  untimely  passing  of  Henry 
Schmidt  of  the  Roessler  &  Hasslacher  Chemical  Co.,  a 
prominent  member  of  the  committee  in  charge  of  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  gathering,  who  died  following  an  operation  for 
appendicitis  in  August,  noted  in  the  last  issue  of  Brick  and 
Clay  Record.  He  said  that  great  credit  was  due  to  Mr. 
Hasslacher  for  stepping  in  and  taking  Mr.  Schmidt’s  place 
and  filling  it  in  such  an  able  manner. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION 

The  general  meeting  of  the  society  was  called  to  order  by 
President  Minton  about  2:30  p.  m.,  with  practically  every 
seat  in  the  conference  room  occupied.  This  room,  on  the 
fourth  floor  of  the  Grand  Central  Palace,  was  the  only  mar  to 


the  occasion;  with  acoustic  properties  not  to  be  commended 
even  under  normal  conditions,  the  general  “din”  of  the  ex¬ 
position  outside  certainly  did  not  help  matters,  with  a  cli¬ 
max  brought  about'  by  the  operation  of  a  mechanical  fan 
near  the  partition.  The  result  was  that  it  was  possible  to 
hear  the  speakers  plainly  for  only  a  few  rows  back  of  the 
platform. 

This  matter  would  not  be  dwelt  upon  to  this  extent  if  it 
were  just  a  happening  of  the  1920  exposition;  it  is  the  an¬ 
nual  condition,  and  directors  of  the  exposition  certainly 
should  perfect  better  arrangements  in  the  future.  Valu¬ 
able  papers  and  thoughts  to  outsiders,  seriously  minded 
enough  to  give  time  to  attending  the  different  meetings  from 
day  to  day,  are  lost.  Brick  and  Clay  Record  earnestly  sug¬ 
gests  careful  thought  and  attention  to  a  suitable  conference 
room  in  the  expositions  to  come. 

CERAMICS— ANCIENT  AND  MODERN 

Following  a  few  words  of  greeting  to  those  assembled, 
President  Minton  read  an  interesting  and  instructive  paper 
dealing  with  ancient  and  modern  ceramics.  He  traced  the 
development  of  the  art  thru  the  hundreds  of  years,  to  time 
long  ago  in  the  days  of  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks.  The  ro¬ 
mance  of  the  art  was  mentioned,  with  specific  reference  to 
the  famous  red  and  black  figured  pottery  of  the  Greeks.  In 
this  latter  connection,  he  brought  out  that  we  are  indebted, 
largely  to  the  Greek  languag'e  for  the  term  “ceramics,”  and 
for  other  words  used  in  the  industry. 

He  followed  the  early  history  with  remarks  dealing  with 
Persian  pottery,  immortalized  in  the  Rubaiyat  of  Omar 
Khayyam,  and  from  which  three  pertinent  verses  were 
quoted.  Along  this  same  line,  Mr.  Minton  made  reference 
to  one  of  the  poems  of  Longfellow,  dealing  with  the  potter 
and  the  pot. 

Taking  up  the  Chinese  history  in  ceramics,  he  pointed  out 
the  derivation  of  the  words  “china”  and  “kaolin”  from  this 
source.  He  spoke  of  the  wide  range  of  Chinese  decorations, 
many  of  which  have  never  been  surpassed.  Referring  to 
modern  times,  mention  was  made  of  the  exquisite  Wedg¬ 
wood  pottery  and  the  high  development  attained  in  the  art 
in  this  period.  He  spoke  of  Dr.  Seger  and  the  extent  to 
which  the  ceramic  industry  was  indebted  to  him. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Minton  brought  out  the  development  in 
the  ceramic  art  in  modern  times,  and  the  value  of  scientific 
and  research  work  for  still  further  accomplishments.  Men¬ 
tion  was  made  of  the  great  importance  of  the  industry  to 
other  lines  of  endeavor,  calling  it  the  keystone  in  the  arch 
of  all  other  affiliated  industries.  Emphasis  was  laid  on  the 
necessity  for  an  accurate  working  knowledge  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  its  different  branches,  relating  to  the  utility  of  ceram¬ 
ics  in  the  lines  of  the  electrical  field,  mining'  industry,  metal¬ 
lurgical  work,  glass  industry  and  other  prominent  branches 
of  pursuit. 

DECORATIVE  ARCHITECTURE 

The  next  paper  on  the  program  was  a  valuable  resume 
pertaining  to  the  artistic  side  of  the  industry,  termed,  “Deco¬ 
rative  Architecture;”  the  speaker,  Leon  V.  Solon,  handled 
the  subject  in  an  able  manner. 
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He  spoke  of  the  importance  of  artistic  production  in 
ceramics  with  direct  reference  to  artistic  accomplishments  in 
architecture.  The  industry  must  advance,  he  said,  along, the 
proper  lines  so  that  architects  can  use  it  to  the  fullest  extent. 
Mention  was  made  of  the  climatic  conditions  of  a  country 
as  applies  to  the  development  of  artistic  work,  and  the  inter¬ 
relation  between  the  two.  The  climate  of  the  United  States 
in  various  parts,  he  set  forth,  gave  the  greatest  possible  in¬ 
spiration  in  this  line,  making  for  colors,  adornments  and 
embellishments  that  would  not  come  as  a  natural  tendency 
or  inspiration  in  climates  of  other  nature. 

In  making  a  plea  for  the  development  of  the  ceramic  in¬ 
dustry  along  proper  channels  for  architectural  betterments, 
he  said  that  there  was  only  one  common  meeting  ground — 
and  that,  education.  In  other  words,  if  a  concern  develops 
something  unusual  or  out  of  the  ordinary,  it  is  not  going  to 
explain  the  details  of  the  accomplishment  to  its  competitors. 
Intimate  discussions,  therefore,  can  and  must  be  on  the  edu¬ 
cational  phase,  a  common  meeting  place  where  all  may  learn, 
and  all  strive  for  greater  things.  In  this  respect,  he  rec¬ 
ommended  the  appointment  of  advisory  boards,  as  occasion 
might  warrant,  composed  of  manufacturers,  artists,  sculptors 
and  others  dealing  with  the  practical  and  artistic  sides  of 
the  industry. 

INFLUENCE  OF  THE  ARTIST  IN  INDUSTRIAL  CERAMICS 

One  of  the  real  “high  spots”  of  the  symposium  was  found 
in  the  next  address  by  J.  Munro  Howlett,  New  York,  one  of 
the  leading  architects  of  the  city,  dealing  with  the  subject  of 
“The  Influence  of  the  Artist  in  Industrial  Ceramics.”  Mr. 
Howlett  was  not  only  thoroly  versed  in  the  topic  at  issue, 
but  he  brought  out  some  enlightening  thoughts  to  those  en¬ 
gaging  in  the  architectural  phase  of  the  ceramic  industry. 

He  said  that  art  has  ceased  to  be  recognized  as  the  pivot 
around  which  accomplishments  come  in  the  line  of  right  de¬ 
velopment.  In  other  words,  the  practical  man  is  having  his 
day — he  is  a  needed  accessory  in  the  chain  of  development, 
for  the  commercial  elements  dominate  in  the  ultimate  per¬ 
fection  of  an  idea  or  ideal.  He  made  reference  to  the  auto¬ 
mobile  as  an  example,  saying  that  in  his  opinion,  this  was 
one  of  the  greatest  accomplishments  of  modern  times;  it  is 
not  many  years  ago  that  motor  cars  went  by  in  minor  num¬ 
ber,  looking  as  tho  a  horse  was  needed  at  the  front.  Today, 
the  high-powered  motor  vehicle  stands  as  a  perfected  article 
in  every  sense  of  the  word — reliable,  serviceable  and  a  ne¬ 
cessity  in  many  ways. 

Every  craft,  he  said,  must  take  leadership  in  training  its 
own  artistic  producers.  In  the  ceramic  field,  ceramic  men 
must  find  out  what  they  should  produce  for  architectural 
work;  architects  will  not  tell  them.  Nor  must  they  go  along 
the  lines  of  least  resistance,  simply  furnishing  what  might 
be  specified.  They  must  design,  originate  and  “sell”  their 
productions.  It  is  only  in  this  way,  thru  this  energy,  effort 
and  intensive  desire  that  the  industry  can  advance. 

He  spoke  of  terra  cotta  as  a  specific  reference,  and  the 
large  way  it  was  now  being  manufactured  and  used  to  imitate 
granite.  Rather,  in  his  opinion,  should  the  natural  beauties 
of  the  material  be  emphasized,  with  production  directly  along 
the  lines  of  terra  cotta  as  terra  cotta,  and  not  in  imitation  of 
other  materials.  Architects  will  continue  to  specify  the  ma¬ 
terial  in  this  way  in  the  majority,  until  they  are  “shown”  and 
convinced  otherwise — and  it  is  up  to  ceramic  men  to  work, 
and  work  hard  in  the  right  direction,  for  the  change. 

Mr.  Hewlett  spoke  of  the  development  in  the  lines  of  face 
brick,  and  said  that  the  introduction  of  texture  brick,  now  so 
popular,  was  due  to  a  pioneer  manufacturer,  Fiske  &  Co. 
The  concern  had  faith  in  its  product  and  what  could  be 
accomplished,  and  tapestry  brick,  now  known  far  and  wide, 
is  in  broad  use  and  highly  popular  with  architects.  After  this 


company,  he  said,  had  led  the  way,  others  followed,  benefit¬ 
ing  by  the  work  and  efforts  that  had  gone  before. 

What  can  be  done  with  terra  cotta  surfaces  to  the  fullest 
extent  remains  to  be  seen.  Terra  cotta  producers  must  give 
thought  to  the  matter,  experimental  work  must  go  forward, 
and  under  right  direction  and  promotion,  this  branch  of  the 
ceramic  industry  will  come  into  its  own. 

AS  TO  THE  TERM  “CERAMICS” 

Professor  Charles  F.  Binns,  secretary  of  the  association, 
was  the  following  speaker,  reading  a  paper  on  the  subject 
of  “The  Significance  Attached  to  the  Term  ‘Ceramics’”. 
This  took  the  form  of  an  abstract  from  the  recent  report  of  a 
committee  of  the  society,  and  given  previously  in  the  official 
journal  of  the  organization. 

To  those  who  had  not  been  privileged  to  read  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  report,  the  digest  was  highly  enlightening,  bringing 
out  the  exact  import  of  the  term,  and  its  broad  significance 
in  various  industries.  These  latter  were  listed  under  different 
heads,  covering  all  branches  of  burned  clay  production;  ce¬ 
menting  materials;  all  varieties  of  glass  and  glassware; 
enameled  metal  products;  refractory  materials;  abrasive  ar¬ 
ticles;  various  electrical  and  thermal  insulating  products, 
etc. 

SHEET  STEEL  ENAMELS 

An  interesting  paper  was  read  by  R.  R.  D'anielson,  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Standards,  on  the  subject  of  “A  Classification  of 
Sheet  Steel  Enamels,”  giving  considerable  valuable  infor¬ 
mation.  The  address  was  technical,  going  into  careful  de¬ 
tail,  and  illustrated  with  a  number  of  lantern  slides. 

The  different  topics  considered  included  formulas  for 
mixes,  both  practical  and  empirical;  heat  oxides;  composi¬ 
tion  of  refractory  enamels;  raw  batch  compositions;  white 
cover  enamels;  white  and  black  enamels;  glazes,  colors,  etc. 

REFRACTORIES 

The  last  paper  on  the  program  dealt  with  “Refractories,” 
and  was  handled  in  an  able  manner  by  Homer  F.  Staley. 
Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Staley’s  paper  was  a  careful  study  in  research  on  the 
subject,  and  covered  all  phases  of  refractory  manufacture 
and  utility  in  service.  He  spoke,  incidentally,  on  the  value 
of  research  in  this  line  and  the  importance  to  industry  of 
correct  analyzation  of  refractory  materials.  In  a  chart  dis¬ 
played  on  the  screen,  it  was  set  forth  that  refractory  pro¬ 
duction  during  the  past  year  totaled  $44,000,000  in  valua¬ 
tion,  with  fire  brick  taking  the  lead  in  an  aggregate  manu¬ 
facture  of  36,000,000  brick. 

Taking  up  the  matter  of  the  cost  of  refractory  produc¬ 
tion,  he  showed  that  great  savings  can  be  made  as  a  result 
of  right  research  work,  coupled  with  accurate  and  intelli¬ 
gent  tests,  the  observance  of  temperature  limits  and  other 
important  phases  of  manufacture.  The  necessity  for  the 
great  care  essential  in  test  work  was  emphasized. 

Subjects  covered  in  the  paper  embraced  the  selection  of 
clays,  fused  silica  brick,  kaolin  used  as  a  refractory,  and 
the  further  experimental  work  so  necessary  in  this  last 
noted  proposition.  He  mentioned  the  developments  in  the 
line  of  clay  retorts,  silica  refractories,  magnesite  refrac¬ 
tories,  as  well  as  electrical  fused  magnesite  for  refractory 
production. 

Other  topics  referred  to  were  fused  alumina,  refractory 
coatings,  furnace  linings,  ceramic  kiln  insulation,  and  in¬ 
sulating  materials. 

ATTENDANCE 

The  register  at  the  ceramic  booth  of  the  society  at  the 
exposition  showed  a  fine  list  of  about  ninety  in  attendance, 
and  including  those  present  at  the  Friday  meeting,  the 
characteristic  signatures  of  many  “high  lights”  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  were  to  be  noted. 
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MOTION  PICTURES 

A  report  of  Ceramic  Day  at  the  exposition  would  not  be 
complete  without  reference  to  the  interesting  motion  pic¬ 
ture  display  given  in  the  evening  in  the  conference  room, 
with  two  films  devoted  particularly  to  ceramic  work.  These 
were  The  Pottery  Industry,’  shown  thru  the  courtesy  of 
the  Rookwood  Pottery,  and  “The  Manufacture  of  Electri¬ 
cal  Bulbs,”  given,  with  the  permission  of  the  Nela  Park 
Laboratories,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Both  films  were  shown  un¬ 
der  the  auspices  of  the  American  Ceramic  Society,  and  with 
other  industrial  motion  pictures,  dealing  with  coal,  mining 
and  quarrying,  and  other  operations,  attracted  a  large  au¬ 
dience. 

£ 

Forty-Second  Annual  To  Be  in  New  York 

The  United  States  Potters’  Association  will  hold  its  forty- 
second  annual  meeting  in  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York,  Decem¬ 
ber  14-15. 

The  address  of  President  W.  L.  Smith,  Jr.,  of  the  Taylor, 
Smith  &  Taylor  Pottery  Co.,  Chester,  W.  Va.,  and  the  report 
of  the  Labor  Committee  to  be  submitted  by  W.  E.  Wells,  of 
the  Homer  Laughlin  China  Co.,  will  feature  the  opening  ses¬ 
sion,  Tuesday. 

The  -flection  of  officers  will  occur  on  Wednesday,  the  meeting 
tO'  be  concluded  with  the  usual  banquet  in  the  evening.  Seventy- 
five  tu  ninety  guests  will  attend. 

The  United  States  Potters’  Association  was  organized  in 
January,  1875.  Practically  every  generalware  pottery  manu¬ 
facturer  in  the  United  States  is  affiliated  with  the  organiza¬ 
tion. 

it  it  it 

To  Consider  Pensions  for  Pottery  Workers 

An  important  wage  conference  between  a  committee  rep¬ 
resenting  the  Sanitary  Pottery  Manufacturers’  Association,  and 
the  executive  committee  of  the  National  Brotherhood  of  Op¬ 
erative  Potters,  will  commence  in  the  Hotel  Chalfont,  in  At¬ 
lantic  City,  on  Wednesday,  October  13. 

Following  this  conference  a  date  will  be  set  for  a  meeting 
between  the  representatives  of  the  National  Brotherhood  of 
Operative  Potters,  the  Sanitary  Pottery  Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  United  States  Potters’  Association,  at  which 
time  the  establishment  of  an  old  age  pension  system  for  pot¬ 
tery  workers  will  be  considered.  This  pension  system  would 
permit  the  retirement  of  workers  who  have  reached  the  age 
of  sixty  years  after  they  have  been  forty  years  in  the  trade. 

The  conference  at  which  this  question  will  be  considered  is 
to  be  held  some  time  prior  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  United 
States  Potters’  Association  in  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York,  in 
December. 

it  a  it 

Plaster  Shortage  Keenly  Felt  at  Potteries 

Shortage  of  plaster  in  domestic  pottery  district  is  admitted 
the  most  acute  in  the  history  of  the  pottery  trade.  Mold  shops 
in  many  instances  are  not  working  half  time  because  of  the 
scarcity.  There  is  no  indication  when  the  situation  will  be  re¬ 
lieved. 

Plaster  of  varied  quality  has  been  delivered,  but  the  best 
grades  are  almost  impossible  to  obtain.  Now  and  again  a  car 
of  plaster  is  delivered  in  the  district,  but  receipts  are  far 
below  normal  and  manufacturers  hold  out  no  hope  for  an  early 
improvement  in  the  situation. 

Receipt  of  plaster  by  express  is  common.  One  instance  is 
related  where  two  express  shipments  were  ordered.  One  was 
started  forward  from  an  eastern  shipping  point.  The  plaster 
manufacturer  was  unable  to  have  the  second  express  car  placed, 


and  a  freight  car  was  obtained.  This  latter  car  was  delivered 
ahead  of  the  first  express  car. 

Molds  which  have  been  long  out  of  service,  but  still  of  a 
character  to  permit  additional  use  are  being  '“dug  up.” 

In  addition  to  plaster  there  is  likely  to  be  a  scarcity  of  acid. 
Raw  plaster  material  and  acid  is  imported  from  Canada.  One 
large  pottery  supply  distributor  who  holds  contracts  for  the 
delivery  of  300  tons  of  Canadian  acid  to  their  American  ware¬ 
houses  this  year,  has  advised  this  department  that  they  do  not 
expect  to  obtain  a  pound  of  the  balance  of  this  contract. 

Hag 

Gas  Supply  Dwindling  Fast 

Pottery  manufacturers  must  take  steps  at  once  to  prepare  to 
use  some  other  fuel  than  gas  this  winter  for  kiln  firing,  an¬ 
nounced  E.  J.  Egan,  of  the  Manufacturers’  Light  &  Heat  Co., 
at  a  conference  with  pottery  owners  at  East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Egan  was  sent  by  the  gas  company  to  acquaint  pottery 
manufacturers  with  the  gas  situation.  He  declared  the  gas 
supply  was  dwindling  and  that  the  outlook  for  gas  for  firing 
kilns  here  this  winter  was  not  bright. 

Egan  explained  he  had  no  intention  of  serving  any  ultimatum 
upon  the  pottery  manufacturers,  but  pointed  out  that  domestic 
consumers  would  be  given  preference  in  the  event  of  a  cur¬ 
tailment  of  gas.  He  warned,  however,  that  no  gas  for  firing 
boilers  would  be  available  after  December  1. 

“The  gas  resources  of  the  country  are  being  rapidly  ex¬ 
hausted,”  says  Mr.  Egan.  “When  gas  is  once  used,  it  cannot 
be  re-created.  When  a  gas  well  is  pumped  dry,  it  cannot  be 
imbued  with  new  life  and  be  caused  to  flow  again.  I  don’t  want 
to  paint  the  picture  any  worse  than  it  really  is,  but  this  is  no 
time  for  gentle  camouflage.” 

it  it  it 

Domestic  Pottery  Outlook  Very  Bright 

Opinion  prevails  among  importing  jobbers  that  it  will  be 
years  before  imports  of  English,  French,  German,  and  Aus¬ 
trian  ceramics  will  reach  the  volume  maintained  previous  to 
the  war.  Department  store  buyers  who  visit  the  East  Liver¬ 
pool  market  and  who  also  buy  imported  dinnerware,  intimate 
they  have  no  assurance  when  deliveries  will  be  made  on  im¬ 
port  orders. 

Department  store  buyers  are  not  anticipating  their  future 
import  requirements  in  the  volume  they  do  domestic  dinner- 
ware.  Buyers  feel  they  have  their  finger  on  the  pulse  of  the 
American  market,  but  as  to  the  import  situation  little  if  any 
information  can  be  had  concerning  future  deliveries. 

Some  French  china  dinnerware  is  coming  thru  the  ports  of 
the  East,  but  the  volume  is  far  below  the  normal  of  prewar 
years.  Conditions  of  those  years  are  not  expected  to  return 
for  from  five  to  ten  years  hence. 

Many  eastern  importing  firms  have  taken  on  domestic  din¬ 
nerware  and  are  selling  these  lines  instead  of  foreign-made 
dinnerware. 

Therefore,  the  outlook  for  the  future  of  the  American  pot¬ 
tery  industry  was  never  brighter,  and  continued  heavy  de¬ 
mand  is  assured. 

it  a 

Local  Potteries  Booked  Well  Ahead 

Pottery  production  at  Trenton-,  N.  J.,  continues  under  good 
average.  Orders  are  not  quite  so  plentiful  as  in  weeks  gone 
by,  as  to  be  expected  with  the  lull  in  different  industrial  activi¬ 
ties.  Local  plants,  in  the  majority,  however,  are  booked  well 
ahead,  and  good  output  is  assured  for  months  to  come.  All 
branches  of  the  industry  are  busy  locally.  The  raw  material 
situation  is  far  from  being  what  it  should,  and  feldspar  con¬ 
ditions  are  noticeably  bad.  There  has  not  been  any  extended 
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or  noticeable  difficulties  in  the  matter  of  fuel.  Expansion  work 
is  going  forward  at  a  number  of  the  important  plants  in  this 
district.  Construction  has  been  inaugurated  on  the  new  works 
of  the  Mutual  Potteries  Co.,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  plant  of 
the  Trenton  Potteries  Co.,  and  it  is  expected  to  have  this  pot¬ 
tery  ready  for  service  in  the  early  months  of  the  coming 
year.  Lenox,  Inc.,  is  now  occupying  a  section  of  its  new 
plant. 

Si  £  Si 

Too  Much  Hand  Labor  in  Producing  Pottery 

Improvements  which  will  increase  its  capacity  are  now  under 
way  at  the  plant  of  the  Mt.  Clemens  (Mich.)  Pottery  Co., 
which  is  controlled  by  the  Kresge  Store  Co.  The  largest  of 
these  changes  is  the  building  of  two  tunnel  kilns,  one  for  bisque 
ware  which  will  be  325  feet  in  length,  and  another  for  glost 
ware  which  will  be  275  feet  long.  Wherever  possible  mechan¬ 
ical  devices  are  to  be  installed  at  this  plant.  However,  the 
number  of  employes  is  to  be  more  than  doubled.  It  is  said 
that  as  soon  as  the  present  improvement  program  is  completed, 
other  extensions  will  be  authorized. 

Charles  E.  Doll,  formerly  of  East  Palestine  will  continue 
the  active  management  of  the  plant.  The  firm  is  not  accept¬ 
ing  business  for  shipment  to  any  but  its  own  stores.  As  the 
list  of  stores  increases,  so  will  the  demand  for  ware. 

The  Mt.  Clemens  plant  is  the  second  to  erect  tunnel  kilns 
for  firing  semi-porcelain  ware,  the  first  being  erected  at  Sebring. 

“There  has  been  too  much  hand  labor  in  the  production  of 
pottery,”  declares  General  Manager  Charles  E.  Doll.  “With 
the  backing  of  unlimited  capital  we  expect  in  time  to  make 
the  pottery  business  as  mechanical  as  other  lines  of  manu¬ 
facture.  For  the  ordinary  potter,  that  must  look  for  immedi¬ 
ate  returns,  these  innovations  are  impossible,  but  the  S.  S. 
Kresge  Co.  has  a  large  vision  of  things  ahead. 

“The  company  is  not  looking  for  outside  business  for  their 
demand  in  their  own  stores  is  already  far  in  excess  of  our 
ability  to  supply.  And  they  are  building  new  stores  every 
day,  so  that  the  demand  for  our  goods  is  practically  unlimited. 

“While  our  company  expects  to  substitute  mechanical  de¬ 
vices  for  human  labor  so  far  as  possible,  it  will  be  seen  that 
we  are  nearly  tripling  the  number  of  employes.  But  we  do 
not  mean  to  stop  with  actually  employing  more  people;  we 
are  going  to  look  after  these  people,  furnish  them  with  rest 
rooms,  recreation  and  wholesome  amusement. 

“We  are  installing  a  rest  room  for  the  women  employes  in 
the  old  building,  with  rocking  chairs,  reading  tables,  phonograph 
and  a  cafeteria  is  being  added  where  wholesome  lunches  will 
be  served  at  moderate  cost. 

“But  the  most  interesting  development  in  this  connection  is 
the  new  gymnasium,  which  is  being  completed  at  a  cost  about 
equal  to  that  of  the  entire  original  plant.  Here  we  expect  to 
have  facilities  for  the  entertainment  and  amusement  of  all 
our  employes  and  their  families.  We  will  have  shower  bath 
departments  for  men  and  women,  a  splendid  kitchen  equip¬ 
ment  and  a  large  auditorium,  where  moving  pictures,  lectures, 
dancing  and  all  sorts  of  meetings  may  be  held  for  our  em¬ 
ployes.” 

Si  it  S* 

Preparing  for  Winter  Operation 

Newell,  W.  Va.,  potteries  are  preparing  for  winter,  when 
they  will  be  forced  to  use  coal,  owing  to  the  gas  shortage. 
Devices  are  being  set  up  for  speedy  unloading  and  distribution 
of  coal. 

Work  is  progressing  on  the  coal  conveyor  at  the  Homer 
Laughlin  China  Co.’s  Plant  No.  5.  The  conveyor  is  an  over¬ 
head  device  that  quickly  unloads  coal  from  the  cars.  Coal  to 
this  plant,  as  well  as  the  No.  4  plant,  will  be  shipped  here  from 
the  Pittsburgh  fields.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  present 


work  a  similar  means  of  conveyance  will  be  installed  in  the 
other  plant. 

A  coal  distributor  has  been  installed  in  the  No.  4  plant. 
By  means  of  this  coal  can  be  distributed  thru  all  parts  of  the 
plant  cheaply.  The  device  can  be  operated  by  one  man.  The 
distributor  will  also  be  used  to  remove  ashes  from  the  kilns 
and  to  take  out  broken  saggers.  A  distributor  will  also  be 
installed  in  the  No.  5  plant. 

Officials  of  the  Edwin  M.  Knowles  plant  are  also  planning 
to  install  these  labor  and  time  saving  devices. 

Si  Si  St 

Well  Known  Clay  Shop  Manager  Goes  to 
East  Liverpool 

Following  his  retirement  from  the  active  clay  shop  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Madison  County  Pottery  Co.’s  plant  at  Chit- 
tenango,  N.  Y.,  John  M.  Grafton,  of  East  Liverpool,  Ohio, 
has  taken  up  a  similar  work  for  the  Ohio  China  Co.  at  Zanes¬ 
ville,  Ohio.  He  is  one  of  the  best  known  clay  shop  managers 
in  the  general-ware  trade.  Prior  to  his  going  to  York  state, 
Mr.  Grafton  at  times  was  associated  with  the  management  of 
the  T.  A.  McNicol  Pottery  Co.’s  plant,  with  the  Potters  Co- 
Operative  Co.’s  plant  in  East  Liverpool,  and  also  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  McNicol-Corns  Pottery,  at  Wellsville,  Ohio. 
He  has  developed  a  number  of  bodies  and  glazes,  and  is  said  to 
be  the  first  to  develop  a  red  clay  slip  body  that  could  be  cast. 

St  si  si 

Was  In  Pottery  Business  Since  1882 

Alfred  L.  Burbank,  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  pottery 
business  at  Portland,  Me.,  since  1882,  died  at  his  home  in 
that  city  on  September  9,  aged  89  years.  He  was  president 
of  the  Burbank  &  Douglass  Co.  and  was  actively  interested 
in  the  business  right  up  to  within  a  few  days  of  his  death. 
Mr.  Burbank  was  born  in  Bethel,  Me.,  and  before  settling  in 
Portland  was  clerk  of  courts  of  Oxford  County  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  period,  retiring  to  enter  business.  He  got  into  the 
pottery  business  by  purchasing  an  interest  in  the  old  estab¬ 
lished  firm  of  Hayes  and  Douglass.  One  son  survives, 
Fanning  J.  Burbank,  who  was  associated  with  his  father  in 
business. 

Si  Si  si 

Many  New  Improvements  Put  In 

The  Owen  China  Co.,  Minerva,  Ohio,  says  that  their  present 
demand  is  greater  than  the  supply.  A  number  of  improvements 
have  been  made  on  the  plant,  as  follows :  new  one-floor  clay 
shop,  14  Jiggers,  ball  bearing  individual  motor  drive,  McMas- 
ters  stove  rooms,  new  casting  shop,  new  mold  shop,  one  new 
filter  press  and  the  second  coal  unloader  has  been  installed. 
They  are  contemplating  building  one  new  kiln  and  a  building 
to  correspond  with  same  as  well  as  put  in  a  conveyor  system 
in  the  clay  shop. 

St  si  si 

Undertakes  a  Clean-Up  Campaign 

A  “clean  up”  campaign  is  being  conducted  at  the  pottery  of 
the  Thomas  Maddock’s  Sons  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  manufacturer 
of  sanitary  ware.  A.  M.  Maddock,  head  of  the  company,  has 
addressed  a  comprehensive  communication  to  employes  on 
this  subject,  urging  careful  attention  to  the  shop  campaign.  In 
this,  he  says  in  part,  “As  a  few  suggestions  as  to  what  I 
mean  by  ‘clean-up’,  let  me  mention  the  following:  If  you  have 
a  desk,  bench  or  machine  to  look  after,  see  that  it  is  properly 
cleaned.  When  we  speak  of  ‘clean-up’  this  does  not  mean  that 
we  are  going  to  clean  the  windows  and  sweep  the  floors, 
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but  it  means  that  we  are  going  to  place  everything  thruout 

the  plant  in  order.  If  it  happens  to  be  the  glost  wareroom  or 

biscuit  wareroom,  see  that  everything  is  piled  straight;  see 
that  odds  and  ends  of  pieces  of  ware  are  put  where  they  be¬ 
long,  and  if  there  are  any  old  pieces  laying  around  that  should 
be  re-fired,  broken  up  or  re-polished,  see  to  it  that  these 
matters  are  taken  care  of  and  put  in  first-class  shape.  This 
‘clean-up’  does  not  apply  only  to  the  main  parts  of  the  plant, 
but  to  every  nook  and  corner  as  well.  It  includes  the  garrets 
and  cellars,  the  yards  and  roofs,  sidewalks — everything  in 
the  plant  must  be  cleaned  up.— When  this  ‘clean-up’  is  com¬ 
pleted,  and  we  want  to  have  in  mind  that  we  are  going  to 

make  a  thoro  job  of  it,  we  are  going  to  make  a  resolution 

that  our  departments  are  going  to  look  better  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  and  further— that  they  are  going  to  be  kept  looking  that 
way.” 

it  it  it 

Granted  Extension  to  File  Account 

W.  T.  Tebbutt,  for  several  years  receiver  of  the  Cartwright 
Bros.  Pottery,  at  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  and  who  was  recently 
discharged  by  order  of  Common  Pleas  Court  of  Columbiana 
County,  was  on  September  '1  granted  an  extension  of  15  days 
to  file  his  last  and  final  account  of  his  charge.  The  extension 
was  agreeable  to  all  parties  concerned,  and  was  due  in  the 
main  to  the  reason  that  the  1  attorney  for  the  receiver  was  ab¬ 
sent  from  the  city  on  account  of  ill  health. 

Thomas  Darragh,  formerly  of  the  office  force  of  the  Salem 
(Ohio)  China  Co.,  has  been  selected  as  business  manager  for 
the  Cartwright  firm.  He  was  for  many  years  associated  with 
the  Standard  Pottery  Co.  ,of  East  Liverpool,  before  going  to 
Salem. 

£  it  it 

Plan  Extensions  to  Plant 

“We  plan  a  number  of  extensions  to  the  plant,  and  these 
ideas  are  now  being  worked  out,”  says  Herbert  Goodwin, 
general  manager  of  the  Salem  China  Co.’s  plant  at  Salem,  Ohio. 
“Possibly  one  or  two  additional  kilns  will  be  built,  and  this 
will  necessitate  enlargements  in  other  departments  to  take 
care  of  the  increased  kiln  capacity.  Definite  plans  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  worked  out  within  a  few  weeks.” 

it  it  it 

To  Do  Enameling  on  Iron  Castings 

The  Rehoboth  Porcelain  Enamel  Co.,  of  Taunton  and 
Providence,  has  received  a  Massachusetts  charter  author-, 
izing  it  to  do  enameling  on  iron  castings.  The  authorized 
capital  is  $100,000  and  the  incorporators  J.  Palmer  Barstowe, 
of  Providence,  and  Oscar  G.  Thomas,  Eugene  L.  Barker 
and  Howard  W.  Thomas,  all  of  Taunton,  Mass. 

it  it  it 

Building  New  Modern  Factory 

The  Wheatley  Pottery  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  are  building  a 
new,  modern  factory.  “Business  is  very  flourishing,”  says 
Isaac  Kahn,  proprietor,  but  we  do  not  intend  to  do  anything 
along  the  line  of  increasing  our  market  until  we  move  our 
new  plant.” 

it  it  it 

Remodeled  Plant  and  Built  New  Kilns 

Business  is  fair — would  be  good  if  we  were  able  to  get  raw 
material  and  coal,”  writes  J.  E.  Bicknell,  president  of  the 
Findlay  (Ohio)  Electric  Porcelain  Co.  “We  have  remodeled 
our  plant  and  provided  labor-saving  devices  and  three  addi¬ 
tional  kilns.” 


Will  Manufacture  and  Deal  in  Porcelain 

The  Keramite  Products  Corporation,  of  Boston,  Mass., 
recently  incorporated,  will  manufacture  and  deal  in  porce¬ 
lain,  with  an  authorized  capital  of  $50,000.  Ralph  P.  New- 
hall  is  president,  H.  W.  Rohrman,  treasurer,  and  A.  H.  On- 
thank  the  third  member  of  the  board  of  directors. 

it  it  it 

Pottery  Installs  New  Machinery 

.  The  Inland  Empire  Pottery  Plant,  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  has 
installed  new  machinery  to  meet  the  growing  demand  of  the 
Northwest.  The  pottery  employs  22  workmen  to  make  up 
the  raw  clay  which  comes  from  Clayton,  twenty-five  miles 
north  of  Spokane. 

it  it  it 

$20,000  Incorporation  to  Make  Chinaware 

The  Perro  China  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York,  has  been  organized 
with  a  capital  of  $20,000  to  manufacture  chinaware.  The  com¬ 
pany  is  headed  by  A.  Sternlight,  D.  Rosenberg,  and  L.  Gal- 
lubler.  1061  Tinton  Avenue. 

it  &  g 

To  Make  Porcelain  Products 

The  Summit  Porcelain  Co.,  Summit,  N.  J.,  has  been  formed 
with  a  capital  of  $180,000  to  manufacture  porcelain  products 
of  various  kinds.  A.  Comfort,  E.  F.  Anderson  and  E.  C  De- 
deaux,  all  of  Summit,  head  the  company. 

it  it  it 

Building  Prospects  in  the  Chicago  District 

F.  E.  Davison,  president  of  the  Illinois  Society  of  Archi¬ 
tects,  in  an  investigation  of  building  projects  in  the  Chicago 
district,  reported  that  the  only  change  in  the  building  situa¬ 
tion  within  the  last  two  months,  is  the  further  postponement 
of  many  large  projects,  continued  increase  in  the  cost  of 
practically  all  materials  entering  into  any  structure,  and  a 
further  advance  in  bankers’  commission  charges  for  build¬ 
ing  loans. 

Mr.  Davison  addressed  a  letter  to  a  representative  con¬ 
tractor  in  each  of  the  various  building  trades  doing  work  in 
Chicago,  asking  for  information  on  the  percentage  or 
amount  of  increase  or  decrease  that  has  occurred  since 
August  1  in  the  cost  of  building  materials. 

As  a  result,  the  replies  to  this  letter  show  that  notwith¬ 
standing  the  great  falling  off  in  the  amount  of  work  con¬ 
tracted  for  in  Chicago  and  vicinity,  the  cost'  of  all  kinds  of 
building  materials  is  continually  advancing. 

Mr.  Davison  has  advised  owners  of  contemplated  build¬ 
ing  that  building  material  costs  would  continue  to  be  en¬ 
hanced  for  many  months  and  that  there  is  no  prospect  of 
any  immediate  lowering  of  building  costs.  In  fact,  building 
costs  will  probably  increase  for  at  least  two  years  more. 

Union  labor  has  agreements  which  do  not  expire  for  many 
months  so  that  it  is  utterly  hopeless  to  expect  any  reduction 
in  labor  costs  before  this  time,  and  as  labor  in  the  ultimate 
represents  by  far  the  largest  item  in  the  cost  of  any  build¬ 
ing  project,  building  costs  cannot  and  will  not  be  reduced 
until  the  wage  scales  have  been  revised.  Not  only  the  wage 
scales  of  the  building  mechanics  but  the  wage  scales  of  the 
laborers  and  mechanics  producing  and  creating  all  of  the 
various  items  of  building  materials. 

“This  is  the  condition  confronting  owners  and  architects 
today  and  there  is  no  use  of  camouflaging  the  situation  or 
of  kidding  our  clients  or  ourselves  into  believing  that  build¬ 
ing  costs  are  going  to  be  reduced  for  many  months,”  says 
Mr.  Davison. 
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PROCTOR  AUTOMATIC  STOVE  ROOMS  can  be 
controlled  absolutely  to  give  the  Highest  Uniform  fin¬ 
ished  product  of  pottery,  electric  porcelain  and  general 
ware,  with  the  drying  time  cut  one  half,  and  fuel  and 
labor  costs  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

We  stand  back  of  all  we  say  with  a  strict  guarantee. 

Get  in  touch  with  us  if  you  have  a  problem.  Our  En¬ 
gineers  are  always  ready  to  help  you  out  of  your  dif¬ 
ficulties,  showing  you  by  careful  consideration  of  your 
requirements,  just  what  you  need. 


When  Coal  Is  Hard  to  Get. 
When  Labor  Is  Hard  to  Find. 
When  Orders  Are  Piling  In — 

Absolute  Control 
Is  Necessary 
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Worth  While  Saving' 
With  Proctor  Dryers 

If  you  can  save  50%  of  your  coal  over  your  present  sys¬ 
tem,  use  exhaust  steam  instead  of  live  steam  and  cut 
your  handling  costs  in  half,  wouldn’t  this  be  effecting 
great  economies  in  drying  your  brick  and  clay  products? 

A  PROCTOR  DRYER  WILL  DO  THIS  FROM 
THE  START,  because  each  dryer  is  developed  and  ad¬ 
justed  to  your  special  conditions  and  requirements,  by 
our  staff  of  Skilled  Engineers. 

This  staff  and  a  complete  experimental  department  we  have 
maintained  for  37  years  to  re-adapt,  combine  or  develop  new 
types  of  equipment  so  that  the  PROCTOR  can  handle  every 
drying  need.  All  these  facilities  are  at  your  service. 

PROCTOR  ®  SCHWARTZ,  Inc. 

CERAMIC  EQUIPMENT  DEPARTMENT 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Formerly  The  Philadelphia  Textile  Machinery  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


for  CLAY  PRODUCTS, 

POTTERY  AND 
GENERAL  WARE 


CURRENT  PRICES  of  COMMON  BUILDING  BRICK, 
DRAIN  TILE  and  HOLLOW  BUILDING  TILE 


J  NASMUCH  as  considerable  interest  has  been  manifested 
recently  in  clay  products  prices  thruout  the  country,  it  has 
been  deemed  wise  to  make  a  compilation  of  current  quota¬ 
tions  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers.  The  prices  of  common 
brick,  four  inch  drain  tile,  and  5x8x12  inch  hollow  building 


tile  which  follow  are 

reported  as 

delivered  on 

the  job,  and 

they  are,  therefore,  in 

i  the  very 

nature  of  the 

case,  higher 

than  the  plant  prices. 

This  should  be  taken  into  consideration 

in  examining  them. 

Common 

Drain 

Hollow  Tile 

Brick 

Tile(4") 

(5x8x12) 

Per  M 

Per  Ft. 

Per  M 

Portland,  Me . 

. $28.00 

.10 

Boston,  Mass . 

.  38.00 

.153 

300.00£ 

Providence,  R.  I . 

.  37.00 

.15 

Hartford,  Conn . 

.  30.00* 

.15 

New  Haven,  Conn . 

.  35.00 

.10 

New  York  City  . 

.  20.00 

.20 

Albany,  N.  Y . 

.  35.00 

.085 

Utica,  N.  Y . 

.  36.00 

.08 

Syracuse,  N.  Y . 

.  29.00 

.08 

Oswego,  N.  Y . 

.  40.00 

.07 

Binghamton,  N.  Y . 

.  30.00 

Rochester,  N.  Y . 

.  24.00 

.07 

100.00 

Buffalo,  N.  Y . 

.  33.00 

.06 

150.00 

Jamestown,  N.  Y . . 

.  33.00 

.09 

135.00 

Allentown,  Pa . 

.  28.00 

Erie,  Pa  . 

.  30.00 

8.50^ 

160.00 

Philadelphia,  Pa . 

. .  25.00 

.07 

115.00 

Pittsburgh,  Pa . 

.  22.00 

.08 

150.00 

Reading,  Pa . 

......  24.00 

Scranton,  Pa . 

. .  30.00 

.08 

Newark,  N.  J . 

.  28.00 

Paterson,  N.  J . 

.  32.00 

200.00 

Trenton,  N.  J . 

.  30.00 

.10 

Wilmington,  Del . 

.  28.00 

.10 

Washington,  D.  C . 

.  22.00 

.095 

125.00 

Baltimore,  Md . 

.  25.00 

.09 

125.00 

Norfolk,  Va . 

.  26.00 

.10 

Richmond,  Va . 

.  25.00 

.12 

Huntington,  W.  Va . 

.  26.00 

.075 

126.00 

Fairmont,  W.  Va . 

.  33.00 

.06 

146.50 

Wheeling,  W.  Va . 

.  32.50 

.095 

145.00 

Atlanta,  Ga . 

.  25.00 

.12 

Miami,  Fla . 

.  44.00 

240.00 

Tampa,  Fla . 

.  33.00 

165.00 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla . 

.  28.50 

165.00 

Frankfort,  Ky . 

.  30.00 

.08 

120.00 

Louisville,  Ky . 

.  26.00* 

.055 

135.70 

Lexington,  Ky . 

.  28.00 

.10 

Memphis,  Tenn . 

.  25.00 

.075 

Nashville,  Tenn . 

.  20.50 

.08 

134.70 

Birmingham,  Ala . 

.  35.00 

.25 

116.00 

New  Orleans,  La . 

.  24.50 

.08 

El  Paso,  Tex . 

.  21.00 

110.00 

Houston,  Tex . 

.  25.00* 

.15 

140.00££ 

Dallas,  Tex . 

.  25.00 

.12 

140.00££ 

Topeka,  Kans . 

.  25.00 

.065 

110.00 

Little  Rock,  Ark . 

.  20.00* 

.12 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.. 

.....  22.50 

.07 

88.50 

If  for  any  reason  these  prices  do  not  seem  to  be  in  line 
with  conditions  as  they  exist  in  the  towns  enumerated,  and 
furthermore,  if  you  have  any  information  that  would  tend 
to  prove  these  prices  to  be  incorrect,  the  editors  of  Brick  and 
Clay  Record  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

These  are,  however,  quotations  which  are  being  given  at  the 
present  time  by  agencies  selling  brick,  drain  tile  and  hollow 
building  tile  in  the  towns  mentioned. 

The  footnotes  are  explained  at  the  bottom  of  the  following 
tabulation : 


Common 

Drain 

Hollow  Tile 

Brick 

Tile  (4") 

(5x8x12) 

Per  M 

Per  Ft. 

Per  M 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  . 

....  25.00 

.06 

140.00ft 

Cleveland,  Ohio  . 

....  25.00 

.061 

102.00 

Columbus,  Ohio  . 

....  27.00 

.065 

Toledo,  Ohio  . . . 

....  23. 00f 

.059 

125.00 

Detroit,  Mich . 

.08 

160.00ft 

Evansville,  Ind . 

....  18.00 

.035 

110.00 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind . 

....  23.00 

.06 

120.00 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  . . 

....  23.00 

.08 

120.00 

South  Bend,  Ind . 

....  24.00 

151.62 

Terre  Haute,  Ind . 

....  19.00 

Bloomington,  Ill . . 

....  25.00 

.06 

125.00 

Chicago,  Ill . 

....  16.00 

.08 

160.00 

Moline,  Ill . 

.  24.00 

.08 

120.00 

Peoria,  Ill . 

....  19.50 

.06 

78.00 

Green  Bay,  Wis . 

....  30.00 

.06 

160.00 

Milwaukee,  Wis . 

....  22.00 

.08 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich . 

....  22.00 

Minneapolis,  Minn . 

....  25.00 

.08 

140.00 

St.  Paul,  Minn . . 

....  25.00 

.08 

140.00 

Davenport,  Iowa  . 

....  25.00 

.05 

Des  Moines,  Iowa  . 

....  34.50 

.12 

120.00 

Sioux  City,  Iowa  . 

....  22.50 

110.00 

Kansas  City,  Mo . 

....  25.00 

.062 

St.  Louis,  Mo . 

....  20.00 

.18 

145.00 

Lincoln,  Neb.  . . 

....  21.50 

.08 

98.00ft 

Denver,  Colo . 

....  19.50 

.09 

100.00 

Butte,  Mont . . 

....  16.00 

Los  Angeles,  Calif . 

....  13.50 

.05 

100.00§ 

San  Diego,  Calif . 

....  19.00$ 

.09 

92.50§ 

San  Francisco,  Calif . 

....  20.00 

.065 

100.00 

Portland,  Ore . 

....  21.00 

.085 

115.00 

Seattle,  Wash . . 

....  19.00 

.10 

115.00 

Winnipeg,  Man . 

....  20.00 

.13** 

115.00 

Toronto,  Ont.  ..*. . 

....  18.00 

.07 

Halifax,  N.  S . . 

....  19.50 

Quebec,  P.  Q . 

....  20.00 

.07 

♦Hartford,  sold  by  mfrs.  only;  Houston,  mfrs.’  price;  Little 
Rock,  mfrs  price,  drayage  $2  to  $5  per  M.  extra,  Louisville,  mfrs. 
retail  price  $27.00,  5%  disc.,  15  days. 
tToledo,  $32.25  in  small  lots. 

ICarlot  rate,  San  Diego. 
tfErie,  drain  tile,  per  C. 
i'Boston,  hollow  bldg,  tile,  per  ton. 

££Houston  and  Dallas,  same  price  applies  to  Interlocking  tile. 

H Cincinnati,  hollow  bldg,  tile,  f.  o.  b.  cars  5%  discount  10th  of 
month  following  shipment;  Detroit,  2x12x12  price. 

tfLincoln,  all  prices  based  on  foreign  hollow  bldg,  tile;  new 
price  on  local  tile. 

♦♦Winnipeg,  drain  tile,  subject  to  5%  discount  if  paid  by  15th. 
§Los  Angeles,  Heath  tile;  San  Diego,  sizes  4x12x12  and  6x12x12. 
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The  SUPERINTENDENT 

Helpful  Hints  for  Practical  Men 
Whose  Problem  is  Maximum 
Production  With  Minimum  Cost 


A  Simple  Formula  for  Comparing  Equivalent 
Heat  Costs  of  Coal  and  Oil 

The  excessive  price  of  coal  which  at  this  time  shows  no 
sign  of  receding,  has  again  raised  the  point  of  the  possible 
savings  that  might  be  effected  thru  the  use  of  fuel  oil.  Many 
clay  manufacturers  are  tiring  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  coal 
supply  and  the  interruptions  in  production  that  a  lack  of  fuel 
has  caused,  so  that  they  are  willing  to  pay  more  for  oil  if 
a  satisfactory  supply  can  be  arranged  for  and  if  the  cost  is 
not  prohibitive.  However,  very  few  clay  products  men  know 
how  to  go  about  making  a  comparison. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  no  definite  means  at  hand  to 

determine  which  is  cheapest  to  use— coal  or  oil.  Only  an 
actual  trial  will  settle  that  point.  Direct  comparisons  can 
only  be  made  on  the  relative  value  of  heat  obtained  from 

coal  or  oil.  But  the  cost  of  burning  clay  ware  is  not  de¬ 

pendent  upon  the  cost  of  the  heat  units  alone.  The  unloading 
of  cars  of  coal  or  oil  and  distributing  it  to  the  kilns,  num¬ 
ber  of  men  required  to  fire  kilns,  ash  disposal,  atomization  of 
oil,  speed  of  burning,  quality  of  ware,  and  so  forth,  also  enter 
into  the  burning  cost.  Thus,  in  comparing  coal  with  oil  for 
burning,  allowances  must  be  made  for  the  above  items. 

It  is  commonly  claimed  that  two  men  will  be  required  for 
burning  where  oil  is  used  in  place  of  seven  men  where  coal 
is  used.  Hence,  the  labor  is  cut  in  the  ratio  of  seven  to  two. 
The  quality  of  ware  is  better  in  the  case  of  oil  being  used 
and  the  burning  made  simpler  as  well  as  reduced  in  time, 
enabling  a  larger  capacity  to  be  obtained  from  the  present 
number  of  kilns.  On  the  other  hand,  it  costs  from  $6,000  to 
$10,000  to  equip  a  seventeen  kiln  plant.  It  also  costs  some¬ 
thing  to  atomize  the  oil.  The  average  cost  for  atomizing  oil 
with  air  approximates  twelve  cents  a  barrel. 


If  allowances  are  made  for  the  above  items  a  fairly  good 
comparison  can  be  obtained  by  determining  the  heat  secured 
for  one  cent  by  using  coal  and  oil.  To  simplify  the  calculations, 
Brick  and  Clay  Record  has  developed  an  empirical  formula 
which  is  short,  easier  to  use,  sufficiently  accurate  and  which 
enables  one  to  determine  exactly  how  much  coal  must  cost  to 
obtain  the  same  number  of  heat  units  as  from  oil  at  uncertain 
prices. 

In  using  this  formula  it  is  assumed  that  a  barrel  of  oil 
weighs  315  pounds  and  contains  42  gallons,  and  that  oil  has 
a  heat  value  of  19,000  B.  t.  u.  per  pound.  The  formula  is 
H  X  P 

equivalent  cost  of  a  ton  of  coal  expressed  in  cents 

3,000 

In  this  formula  “H”  equals  the  heat  value  of  the  coal  and 
is  the  inumber  of  B.  t.  u.  in  a  pound  of  coal  as  received  on  the 
plant.  This  figure  can  be  obtained  from  your  coal  dealer, 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  or  from  a  chemical  analy¬ 
sis. 

P  equals  the  price  of  oil  per  barrel  expressed  in  cents. 
Thus  if  you  have  coal  delivered  to  your  plant  with  a  heat 
value  of  11,000  B.  t.  u.  as  received  and  if  oil  would  cost  you 
$3.50  a  barrel,  you  would  substitute  these  values  for  H  and 
11,000  X  350 

P  as  follows:  - =  equivalent  cost  of  coal  By 

3,000 

working  this  problem  out  it  will  be  seen  that  the  equivalent 
price  of  coal  is  $12.83.  This  means  that  if  you  pay  $12.83 
for  a  ton  of  coal  having  a  heat  value  of  the  above  amount, 
you  are  getting  the  same  amount  of  heat  for  your  money  as 
tho  you  were  paying  $3.50  for  a  barrel  of  oil. 

If  you  were  paying  only  $10.83  for  a  ton  of  coal  then  the 
difference  in  cost  in  terms  of  heat  value  between  coal  and 
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Draft  Is  Important  in  Watersmoking  Clay  Ware 

Proper  temperature  conditions  and  good  furnace  fires  during  the  watersmoking  period  of  burning  would 
be  of  little  value  if  they  were  not  accompanied  by  good  draft  conditions.  An  idea  of  the  actual  work  to 
be  performed  in  this  watersmoking  period  may  be  gained  if  we  considered  the  amount  of  water  actually 
contained  in  the  dry  ware  set  in  the  kiln. 

Presuming  that  there  are  eighty  thousand  brick  in  the  kiln  and  that  each  brick  contains  one-half  pound 
of  moisture,  the  amount  of  water  that  is  required  to  be  cooled  off  approximates  twenty  tons;  and  this  is  in 
addition  to  the  water  vapor  that  is  carried  into  the  kiln  from  the  air,  and  that  which  is  produced  by  the 

combustion  of  the  fuel.  The  heat  in  the  kiln  liberates  this  moisture  from  the  brick  but  draft  is  required 
to  sweep  it  out  of  the  kiln. 


There  is  also  another  very  important  reason  why  a  good  draft  is  essential.  While  the  upper  courses  of 
brick  in  a  down-draft  kiln  lose  their  water,  the  lower  courses  which  are  still  cold  not  only  do  not  lose 
water,  but  actually  gain  some.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  steam  evolved  from  the  upper  courses  on 
striking  the  cold  brick  in  the  bottom  of  the  kiln  is  condensed  to  water  which  is  absorbed  eagerly  by  the 
clay.  If  the  draft  is  too  sluggish  these  brick  absorb  moisture  from  the  condensing  steam,  to  the  extent  that 
they  become  soft  and  they  cannot  support  the  load  and  are  squashed. 

Trouble  due  to  sulphuric  acid  is  also  likely  to  occur  if  a  good  draft  is  not  maintained.  The  sulphur 
gases  resulting  from  the  burning  of  the  coal  are  absorbed  by  the  condensation  of  the  vapor  liberated  from  the 
ware  nearest  the  hotter  portions  of  the  kiln  and  which  condense  upon  the  cooler  brick  on  the  bottom.  In 
this  manner  sulphuric  acid  is  formed  which  unites  with  the  calcium  or  lime  in  the  clay  to  form  a  compound 
which  is  called  calcium  sulphate,  but  which  is  more  commonly  known  among  clay  products  men  as  scum  or 
efflorescence.  This  scum  spoils  the  appearance  of  the  ware  and  sometimes  makes  it  unsalable.  A  good  draft 
is  needed  to  do  away  with  the  above  difficulty. 
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FIRE  BRICK 

FOR  KILNS 

RIGHT  QUALITY 

Write  us  and  we  will  tell  you 
about  them  and  submit  prices 

The  Evans  Builders  Co. 

First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  921  Fifteenth  St.,  N.  W. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  Washington,  D.  C. 


ORIGINAL 


SYSTEM 


Boss  Ten-Hour  Dryer 


ORIGINAL 

£&ess 


50,000  brick  dried  in  a  five-track  dryer  in  TEN 
HOURS,  using  either  EXHAUST  STEAM  from 
the  engine  that  makes  the  brick  or  WASTE  HEAT 
from  cooling  kilns. 


Boss  System  of  Burning  Brick 

From  two  to  three  days’  time  saved  in  burning 
every  kiln  and  with  50%  less  coal  consumed. 


We  design  and  build  dryers  and  kilns  and  elimi¬ 
nate  all  kinds  of  drying  and  burning  difficulties. 


ORIGINAL 

CSS 

SYSTEM 


J.  C.  Boss  Engineering  Co. 

Elkhart,  Indiana 


T5he 

Burton  Gasoline  Locomotive 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmiim 

“The  power  unit  that  will  stand  the  grief 
and  hard  knocks  of  the  Brick  Plant  Yard.” 

ALWAYS  DEPENDABLE 
ALWAYS  READY 

The  Burton  Engineering  and  Machinery  Co. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Spring  Grove  and  Alabama  Ave. 

R.  C.  Burton  of  Burton-Townsend  Co.,  Pres. 


oil  would  be  $2.00  for  each  ton  of  local  burned  in  favor  of 
coal. 


...t.iiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiHiifMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHniHiiiiiiiHinHiiiiiiiiHiiimMiiimiimiiitiimiiiiimiiiiiiiiiHiiumiiitiuiiiiiuummiuti* 

Barrels  of  Oil  Burned  per 
Ton  of  Ware 


Kind  of  Ware 

Low 

High 

Reasonable 

Face  Brick  . 

.  1.0 

1.75 

1.1 

Fire  Brick  . 

1.75 

1.0 

Common  Brick  . 

. . 6 

1.50 

.8 

Sewer  Block  . 

1.75 

1.0 

Sewer  Pipe  . 

. 9 

2.50 

1.7 

Conduit  . 

. 9 

2.50 

1.5 

Chimney  Pipe  . 

. 9 

1.50 

1.1 

Flue  Lining  . 

. 9 

1.50 

1.1 

Partition  Tile  . 

. 8 

2.00 

1.0 

tHiMiiiiiiiifiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiifiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimimiiMiNNintiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiitiiiiiMiitiiimiiim 


The  Above  Table  Shows  Briefly  the  Low,  High  and  Reasonable 
Amounts  of  Oil  Burned  Per  Ton  (Burned  Weight)  of  Ware  Drawn 
in  Periodic  Kilns.  The  Figures  Are  Given  in  Burned  Tons  of 
Ware  on  Account  of  the  Variation  of  Weights  of  Products  in 
Different  Places. 

Now,  if  twenty-five  tons  of  coal  are  used  each  day  in  firing 
the  kilns,  the  extra  cost  per  day  in  firing  with  oil  would  be 
$25.00  X  $2.00=$50.00.  By  firing  with  coal,  perhaps  four  more 
men  would  be  required  on  the  pay  roll  to  empty  the  cars, 
distribute  the  coal,  haul  away  the  ashes,  and  so  forth.  As¬ 
suming  that  these  men  would  be  paid  $5.00  a  day  in  wages, 
the  total  extra  cost  in  using  coal  because  of  the  extra  wages, 
would  be  $20.00  per  day.  This  would  cut  down  the  excess  cost 
of  burning  with  oil  to  $50.00  minus  $20.00  =  $30.00  per  day. 

Again,  assuming  that  the  average  kiln  is  under  fire  for 
five  days  and  that  by  using  oil  you  will  be  able  to  cut  down 
the  burning  period  one  day,  the  saving  of  one  day’s  burning 
expense  would  be  25  X  10.83  =  $270.75 ;  but  the  extra  cost  of 
burning  with  oil  would  be  4  times  $30  (which  is  the  excess 
cost  of  burning  with  oil  as  figured  above)  equals  $120.00, 
which  subtracted  from  $270.75  leaves  $150.75  which  is  the 
saving  made  on  one  kiln  by  using  oil  at  $3.50  a  barrel  when 
coal  is  $10.83  a  ton. 

These  calculations  do  not  take  into  account  the  cost  of  atom¬ 
izing  the  oil  or  interest  on  investment  for  oil  equipment  altho 
the  latter  item  would  be  probably  offset  by  the  interest  in 
investment  for  the  coal  distribution  system. 

It  is  suggested  that  to  take  care  of  the  cost  of  atomizing 
oil  that  twelve  cents  be  added  to  the  price  per  barrel  of  the 
oil  in  the  above  formula. 


£  &  £ 

Opens  Branch  in  St.  Louis 

Success  of  other  branch  offices  has  warrented  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  still  another  new  location  by  the  Denison  Inter¬ 
locking  Tile  Corporation,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  new  branch 
headquarters  will  be  in  St.  Louis,  giving  the  company  four 
separate  locations  in  the  Central  West.  With  this  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  distribution  facilities  the  Denison  acquires  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  having  the  largest  selling  organization  in  the 
territory  having  only  hollow  tile  as  its  product,  and  only 
one  shape  of  material  as  well. 

Harry  C.  Kennedy  is  in  charge  of  the  new  St.  Louis 
office,  in  the  Century  Building.  Mr.  Kennedy  formerly  was 
in  business  for  himself  in  that  vicinity.  The  Detroit  office, 
the  first  branch  to  be  established  by  the  Denison,  is  located 
at  509  Owen  Building,  with  H.  H.  Potter,  Jr.,  in  charge. 
It  is  rounding  out  its  first  year’s  activities.  Two  significant 
projects  being  handled  by  the  Chicago  office  are  the  supply¬ 
ing  of  material  for  the  Wills-Lee  Automobile  Co.  plant  at 
Marysville,  Mich.,  and  the  present  shipment  of  100  cars 
interlocking  tile  for  the  Detroit-Edison  Co.  at  Port  Huron, 
Mich.  E.  C.  Gaertner  is  in  charge  of  the  Chicago  branch, 
now  completing  its  first  six  months,  and  with  headquarters 
in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building. 
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IN  the  WAKE 

of  the  N  EWS 

Being  Brief  Mention  of  a  Host 
of  Interesting  Happenings  in  the 
Varied  Fields  of  Clayworking 


James  L.  Platt,  Jr.,  Died  September  1 2 


TEMPERATURE  RESULTS 


You  want  to  know  the  temperature  of  your  kiln  at  all  times; 
you  want  to  know  just  which  ones  are  maintaining  the  proper 
degree  of  heat  and  which  are  falling  down. 

BRISTOL’S  ELECTRIC  PYROMETERS 

M  1  Ml.  OMiCL. 

Will  give  you  just  this  information.  Often  they  mean  the 
difference  between  satisfactory  results  and  spoilage. 


James  L.  Platt,  Jr.,  president  of  The  Platt  Co.,  Van  Meter, 
Iowa,  and  one  of  the  best  known  clay  manufacturers  of  Iowa, 
died  September  12  at  his  home,  after  an  illness  of  more  than  a 
year. 

Mr.  Platt  was  associated  with  his  father  and  brother,  C.  B. 
Platt,  in  the  founding  of  The  Platt  Co.  in  1892,  and  had  been 
active  in  the  conduct  of  the  business  thru  all  the  years  up  to 
the  time  of  his  sickness.  He  was  born  in  Kewanee,  Ill.,  sixty 
years  ago  and  early  in  his  young  manhood  was  a  telegraph 
operator.  In  addition  to  his  clay  interests  he  had  been  an 
extensive  operator  in  coal  and  built  the  town  of  Red  Lodge, 
Mont.,  where  his  coal  interests  were  centered. 

Since  the  death  of  his  father  in  1893  he  had  been  president 
of  The  Platt  Co.  Upon  his  uncle’s  illness  and  following  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  aviation  service  Allen  Platt,  son  of  C.  B.  Platt, 
had  taken  over  the  active  charge  of  the  Van  Meter  plant. 

Mr.  Platt  was  a  man,  who,  in  a  quiet,  unobtrusive  way,  made 
friends  wherever  he  went  and  there  were  but  few  clay  pro¬ 
ducers  in  Iowa  who  did  not  know  him. 

The  funeral,  from  the  home  at  Van  Meter,  Iowa,  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Masons,  in  which  lodge  Mr.  Platt  had  been  a 
leader  for  many  years.  Interment  was  at  Kewanee,  Ill. 

C.  B.  Platt,  who  is  secretary  of  the  Permanent  Buildings 
Society,  and  his  son,  Allen,  will  conduct  the  business  in  the 
future,  retaining  the  old  firm  name. 

Well  Known  Brick  Man  Dies 

One  of  the  finest  men  that  the  brick  and  bricklaying  in¬ 
dustry  ever  knew  died  on  September  25.  Jacob  Hoertz, 
Louisville  prominent  brick  contractor,  brick  manufacturer, 
former  legislator,  and  prominent  in  state  politics  and  social 
circles.  Mr.  Hoertz  served  three  terms  in  the  House  and 
two  in  the  Senate.  He  was  a  very  close  friend  of  former 
late  Governor  Proctor  Knott  and  William  J.  Goebel.  Mr. 
Hoertz  for  some  years  operated  a  brick  plant  at  Hoertz 
Station,  near  Louisville,  and  other  plants  in  former  days,  to 
supply  brick  on  many  big  jobs,  he  having  erected  some  of 
the  largest  buildings  in  the  city,  including  the  Lincoln  Bank, 
Guthrie-Coke  Apartments,  Majestic  Theater,  Belknap  Hard¬ 
ware  &  Mfg.  Co.,  plant,  several  churches,  schools,  etc.  He 
is  survived  by  two  sons,  six  daughters  and  his  widow. 


Leaves  Estate  Valued  at  $150,000 

Andrew  C.  Spahr,  of  the  Spahr  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Mays- 
ville,  Ky.,  died  in  that  city  on  September  13.  In  a  will  pro¬ 
bated  on  September  16,  an  estate  valued  at  $150,000  was 
willed  to  friends  and  relatives. 


Charles  H.  Bryan  Receives  Honorary  Degree 

The  happy  smile  beaming  forth  from  Charles  H.  Bryan’s 
countenance  these  days  is  due  to  the  fact  that  besides  being- 
vice-president  of  the  Common  Brick  Manufacturers’  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America,  he  has  been  honored  with  another  envious 


Ask  for  Bulletin  AE- 205. 

THE  BRISTOL  CO.,  Waterbury,  Conn. 


BURN  ANY  COAL 

Never  mind  the  quality;  put  it  up  to 

CANTON  Rocking  and  Dumping  Grates 

to  take  care  of  it.  Thereby  they  will  also  take  care  of  your 
pocketbook. 

Smooth,  even  surface  that  will  not  warp. 

No  complicated  parts.  Easily  installed  in  any  furnace  by  any 
mechanic.  Send  for  descriptive  literature. 

For  Boiler  and  Kiln  Grates 


CANTON  GRATE 
COMPANY 

1706  Woodland  Avenue, 
Canton,  Ohio 


Southern  Offices, 

829  Trust  Co.  of  Ga.  Bldg., 
Atlanta,  Ga. 


MANGANESE  D 

[OXIDE 

Uniform  Physically 
and  Analytically 

E.  J.  LAVINO  and  C 

(Grinding  Plant:  Plymouth  Me 

Bullitt  Building,  Phi 

COMPANY 

eting,  Pa.) 

ladelphia,  Pa. 

Friction  Clutches 

Collar  Oiling  Bearings 


Complete  Power  Transmission 
Machinery  Equipments 

Catalogs  upon  Request 

The  Hill  Clutch  Co. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

New  York  Office.  50  Church  Street 


Hill  Friction  Clutch  Pulley 
Smith  Type 

(Patented) 
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Maintain 

Uniform  Temperatures 

USE 

SlfeggEL 

This  insulating  material  will 
make  your  kilns  more  produc¬ 
tive.  It  prevents  heat  losses 
and  maintains  uniform  temper¬ 
atures.  Bulletin  R-71  gives  com¬ 
plete  details  and  illustrates  meth¬ 
ods  of  insulating  kilns.  Sent  on 
request  to  nearest  office. 


CE  LIT  E  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

New  York  St.  Louis  Cleveland 

Pittsburgh  Philadelphia  Los  Anjreles 

Chicago  Detroit  San  Francisco 


LESCHEN  Wire  Rope 

Our  greatest  asset  is  the 
reputation  of  our  product,  and 
it  is  our  policy  and  our  pur¬ 
pose  to  maintain  at  all  times 
the  high  and  dependable  qual¬ 
ity  that  has  built  up  our  busi¬ 
ness. 


Established  1857 


A.  LESCHEN  &  SONS  ROPE  COMPANY 


Makers  of  HERCULES  (Red  Strand  i  WIRE  ROPE 


Chicago  New  York  ST.  LOUIS  Denver  San  Francisco 


Fuel  Oils 

LUBRICATING  OILS 

Our  Facilities  For  Prompt  Shipment  Are 
Unexcelled 

OUR  OWN— 

Wells 
Pipe  Lines 
Refinery 
Tank  Cars 

Invader  Oil  &  Refining  Co. 

Dallas  Office - 526  Linz  Bldg.,  Phone  X1987 

Write — Phone — Wire  for  Quotations 


title.  He  was  one  among  those  honored  by  having  conferred 
upon  them  the  thirty-third  and  last  degree  of  free  masonry 
during  the  meeting  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Thirty- 
third  degree  of  the  Ancient  Accepted  Scottish  Rite  of  Free 
Masonry  for  the  Northern  Masonic  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  which  was  held  recently  at  the  La 
Salle  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Recent  Visitors  in  Columbus 

George  Anderson,  salesmanager  of  the  Briggs  Co.,  of  Lan¬ 
sing,  Mich.,  large  dealers  in  brick  and  clay  products  was  a  re¬ 
cent  business  visitor  in  Columbus. 

Robert  McArthur,  who  operates  a  brick  and  tile  agency  in 
Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  was  in  Columbus  late  in  September  to 
look  after  the  situation  and  ascertain  conditions  in  building 
circles. 

Fred  McDonald,  of  the  McDonald  Coal  &  Brick  Co.,  of 
Detroit,  Mich.,  was  a  business  visitor  in  Columbus  calling  on 
manufacturers  of  common  brick  and  building  tile. 


Columbus  Men  to  Attend  Pittsburgh  Meeting 

Columbus  brick  manufacturers  and  dealers,  especially  in  the 
face  brick  end  of  the  industry,  are  arranging  to  attend  the 
sales  meeting  at  Pittsburgh,  October  14,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  American  Face  Brick  Association.  In  the  party  will  be 
J.  M.  Adams,  manager  and  David  Lehman,  assistant  manager 
of  the  Ironclay  Brick  Co.,  Robert  Taylor  Jr.,  resident  manager 
of  the  Hocking  Valley  Products  Co.;  W.  T.  Matthews,  sales¬ 
manager  of  the  Claycraft  Brick  Co.,  and  others. 

President  of  Southern  Refractories  Concern 
Dies  Suddenly  on  Train 

Alfred  W.  Lawsche,  president  of  the  Southern  Refrac¬ 
tories  &  Kaolin  Co.,  with  factories  in  Fort  Payne,  Ala.,  and 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  died  suddenly  on  September  18  on  a  pas¬ 
senger  train  enroute  from  Fort  Payne  to  Chattanooga.  Mr. 
Lawsche  was  born  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  on  August  14,  1845. 
He  spent  much  of  his  time  at  Fort  Payne  looking  after  his 
business  interests  there  and  was  widely  known  in  the  in¬ 
dustrial  world. 

Retired  Brick  Man  Dies  at  Age  of  76 

Charles  Akers,  76  years  of  age,  retired  brick  manufacturer, 
formerly  active  in  local  competition  for  brick  business,  died 
on  September  26,  at  the  home  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  William 
C.  Antz,  Louisville,  Ky.  He  was  also  interested  in  brick 
yards  at  Jeffersonville,  where  he  lived  for  several  years.  Mr. 
Akers  is  survived  by  his  daughter  and  two  sons,  Robert  L. 
and  Charles,  Jr.  He  was  a  Civil  war  veteran. 

Honeymooning  in  Hawaii 

K.  B.  Grahn,  president  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Fire  Brick 
Works,  and  Mrs.  Hattie  Rounds  D'ehoney,  of  Kansas  City, 
were  recently  married  in  Louisville.  Mr.  Grahn  is  76  years 
of  age,  his  bride  being  more  than  twenty  years  his  junior. 
The  couple  have  gone  to  California  and  from  there  will  go 
to  Hawaii  for  the  honeymoon. 

Ohio  Man  Running  for  State  Senator 

Joseph  J.  Rowe,  district  manager  of  the  Akron  Sewer 
Pipe  Co.,  with  headquarters  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  who 
for  the  past  fourteen  years  has  been  identified  with  the 
industry  in  its  several  branches,  is  a  candidate  for  the 
State  Senate,  from  Cuyahoga  County,  on  the  Republican 
ballot. 
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Business  Takes  Cooper  to  Delaware 

John  Cooper,  in  charge  of  the  Columbus,  Ohio,  office  of  the 
Thomas  Moulding  Co.,  was  called  to  Delaware,  Ohio,  on  busi¬ 
ness  recently. 


Building  Conditions  Almost  Static 

There  is  not  much  activity  just  now  in  the  brick  business 
of  San  Francisco,  which  is  slowing  down  as  the  winter  dull 
season  approaches.  Conditions  in  fact  have  been  almost 
static  for  several  months.  Dealers  say  that  tho  they  have 
more  orders  than  they  can  fill,  the  unequal  ratio  that  exists 
between  supply  and  demand  is  due  rather  to  a  shortage  of 
labor  than  to  an  excessive  demand.  The  scarcity  of  labor 
is  due  to  several  things — one  of  the  most'  direct  causes  being 
the  attraction  the  fruit  picking  and  canning  industries  have 
for  many  clayworkers.  But  this  state  of  affairs  is  only  true 
of  plants  located  near  the  fruit  orchard  districts.  The  war 
is  still  exerting'  a  more  or  less  indirect  influence  on  the  labor- 
question.  A  great  deal  of  building  has  been  delayed  by  the 
war  but  it  is  expected  that  by  the  latter  part  of  next  year 
the  trade  will  begin  to  feel  the  effects  of  an  accelerated  ac¬ 
tivity  in  building  to  make  up  for  the  past  few  years. 


Finds  Labor  Situation  Much  Improved 

The  Port  Costa  Brick  Works  is  making  extensive  improve¬ 
ments  at1  Port  Costa,  Calif.  The  drying  room  is  being  re¬ 
modeled  to  admit  of  a  capacity  of  a  million  and  a  half  brick 
and  the  machine  house  altered  accordingly.  A  new  crushing 
plant  is  being  added  for  crushing  brick  for  roofing  purposes, 
and  is  now  ready  to  make  shipments.  The  entire  construc¬ 
tion  including  additions  and  alterations  will  be  completed  in 
about  two  months.  C.  G.  Berg,  president,  states  that  he 
finds  the  labor  situation  at  their  plant  better  during  the  past 
month  than  at  any  time  for  the  past'  few  years.  The  clear¬ 
ing  of  the  labor  market  is  a  partial  cause  for  the  extension 
of  the  capacities  of  this  plant. 

To  Manufacture  and  Sell  Brick 

Articles  of  incorporation  of  the  Pioneer  Brick  &  Tile  Co. 
were  filed  September  21  in  the  county  clerk’s  office,  Fresno, 
Calif.  The  object  of  the  new  corporation  is  the  making  and 
selling  of  brick,  and  dealing  in  lime,  tile  and  cement.  The 
capital  stock  is  $500,000  in  shares  of  $100  each.  The  direc¬ 
tors  named  are:  John  and  A.  E.  Eltzenhouser;  J.  W.  and 
Daisy  S.  Fewell,  all  of  Fresno,  and  D.  E.  Perkins  of  Visalia. 
The  main  office  is  to  be  located  in  Fresno. 


Fills  Large  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta  Orders 

Gladding  McBean  &  Co.  have  furnished  the  brick  and  terra 
cotta  on  three  of  the  largest  new  buildings  of  San  Francisco. 
They  are  the  California  Insurance  Building,  the  Balfour- 
Guthrie  Building  at  California  and  Sansome,  and  the  new 
office  skyscraper  that  is  being  erected  at  Bush  and  Mont¬ 
gomery  streets. 

Working  to  Imp  rove  Plant  Employes 

W.  W.  Dennis,  of  the  McNear  Brick  Agency,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Calif.,  is  spending  most  of  his  time  for  the  past  month 
or  two  at  the  plant,  promoting  a  better  spirit  among  his 
employes. 

Brick  Paving  in  San  Francisco 

Recent  statistics  covering  city  street  pavements  show  that 
of  the  4,600,000  square  yards  of  paved  streets  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  125,000  square  yards  are  brick  paved. 


TH£  SCO  OP  CONVEYOR 

_ _  FOR  STORING andReclaIMING 

THOUSANDS  IN  USE  loadingahd unloading 

CARS,  TRUCKS  anoWAGONS 

SAVES  6  TO  12  MEN 
SAVES  CAR  DEMURRAGE 

ELIMINATES  SHOVEL 
AND  WHEELBARROW 
WORK 

KEEPS  EQUIPMENT 
MOVING 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 


PORTABLE  MACHINERY  CO..  PASSAIC  N.J. 


TANKS 

AND 


Tight  and  Leak-proof 

Approved  construction,  machine 
planed  joints,  hoops,  of  proper  size 
and  number,  with  a  positive  gr'ip,  and 
the  fact  that  Caldwells  are  built  by 
men  who  have  been  making-  superior 
tanks  for  over  30  years.  These  are 
some  of  the  reasons  why  all  Cald¬ 
well  Tanks  cannot  positively  bulge, 
break,  or  leak.  Tanks  of  all  sizes 
for  all  purposes. 

Send  for  Catalogue 

W.  E.  Caldwei.l  Co.,  Incorporated 
|  2380  Brook  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


Read  What  One  Clay  Plant 
Operator  Has  To  Say  -  -  -  - 

“I  have  been  using  your  scraper  for  two 
years  now,  and  to  tell  you  I  am  MORE 
THAN  SATISFIED  WITH  IT,  is  sav¬ 
ing  I  WOULD  NOT  PART  WITH  IT, 
could  I  not  procure  another,  FOR  A 
THOUSAND  DOLLARS.” 

It  NEVER  LOAFS  on  the  job. 

Yours  truly, 

Richmond  Pressed  Brick  Works. 

John  G.  Gerlach,  Supt. 

THE  POWER  DRAG  SCRAPER  will  handle 
any  excavating  or  stripping  job.  Write  for 
particulars. 

L.  P.  GREEN,  907  Lumber  Exchange  Building 

^  y  CHICAGO,  ILL* 


» *■*  • 
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ARE  YOUR  PROFITS 
AS  LARGE  AS  THEY 
SHOULD  BE— 

or  are  they  cut  short  for  the  reason  you 
are  using  moulding  machines  in  manufac¬ 
turing  Flower  Pots,  Nozzles,  Insulators, 
etc.,  that  are  not  dependable  in  speed 
and  turning  out  quality  and  uniform  ware? 


Let  us  tell  you  how 
the  Baird  Pottery 
Moulding  Machine 
will  show  you  a 
way  to  more  profit 
and  success  in  the 
specialty  business. 


Send  us  a  sample  of 
your  clay  with  inquiry 


BAIRD  MACHINE 
&  MFC.  CO. 


265-69  Jefferson  Avenue  E 
D  etroit,  Mich. 


TheMINTER  SYSTEM 

of 

Continuous  Burning  Down 
Draft  Kilns 


Speeding  up  Production  of  Face  Brick 
these  days  is  necessary  in  order  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  demand. 

Coal  is  very  scarce — Hard  to  get.  All 

indications  point  to  a  general  shortage  for  some 
time.  The  coal  you  can  get  must  be  utilized  to 
the  best  advantage. 


Plant  Greatly  Improved  and  Enlarged 

W.  W.  Dixon,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Columbus  (Ga.) 
Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  writes:  “The  plant  now  owned  by  us  was 
purchased  from  Shepperd  Brothers  in  November,  1919.  It 
has  been  greatly  improved  and  enlarged  and  a  150-ton  daily 
capacity  hollow  tile  plant  built  to  serve  the  Southeast'.  Our 
principal  unit  manufactured  here  will  be  the  interlocking  tile 
of  the  Denison  patents.  The  clay,  location,  and  facilities  for 
the  manufacture  of  high  grade  building  brick  and  hollow 
tile  here  are  as  good  as  any  to  be  found  in  the  country 
anywhere.”  The  company  has  installed  a  Rodgers  waste 
heat  drying  system,  Brown  pyrometer  system  and  an  Amer¬ 
ican  Dressier  tunnel  kiln.  They  are  also  installing  electric 
transfer  cars,  Matthews  gravity  carriers  for  loading  both 
brick  and  tile  to  cars  and  also  to  storage  yards,  gasoline 
locomotive  for  hauling  the  clay,  from  the  pit  to  the  foot  of 
incline,  and  the  entire  plant  is  now  operated  by  electricity. 

Had  to  Close  for  Lack  of  Coal 

W.  S.  Barnes,  of  the  Onarga  (Ill.)  Brick  &  Tile  Works, 
says  the  demand  for  tile  is  great  but  that  the  plant  was  closed 
for  six  weeks  as  no  coal  could  be  obtained. 

Iowa  Clay  Men  Study  Freight  Rates 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Permanent  Buildings  Society  held  at 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  September  15,  practically  the  entire  session 
was  given  over  to  the  discussion  of  freight  rate  plans  and 
finally  a  resolution  was  passed  authorizing  the  president  to 
appoint  a  committee  of  three  to  formulate  a  plan  for  financing 
and  presenting  the  clay  producers  freight  rate  case  at  future 
hearings  before  the  Iowa  Railway  Commission. 

The  society  is  desirous  of  obtaining  a  permanent  state  rate 
in  conformity  with  that  of  adjoining  states.  The  society  pro¬ 
poses  to  hire  freight  experts  to  go  into  the  matter  in  detail 
to  prove  to  the  railway  commission  that  Iowa  producers  are 
being  discriminated  against,  as  compared  with  competitive 
materials.  The  claim  is  made  that  the  Iowa  commodity  rates 
have  really  been  on  short  hauls  higher  than  class  rates. 

Built  New  Clay  Storage  Shed 

The  Engle  Tile  &  Fuel  Co.,  Newton,  Iowa,  have  recently 
completed  some  additions  and  improvements  to  their  plant. 
Two  thirty-foot  kilns  have  been  added,  one  of  which  is  steel 
jacketed.  Among  the  other  improvements  is  a  new  clay  stor¬ 
age  building  equipped  with  elevator  and  dump  for  han¬ 
dling  the  shale  from  trucks  to  storage.  The  company  has 
recently  purchased  additional  land  to  the  extent  of  160  acres. 
The  ground  lies  along  the  Rock  Island  Railway  and  the  shale 
is  moved  to  the  factory  over  a  good  highway  about  half  of 
which  is  paved. 

Put  in  Automatic  Cutter  for  Drain  Tile 


Would  it  pay  you  if  you  could  burn 

more  brick — a  few  million  per  year — with  the  coal 
you  can  get? 

It  can  be  accomplished  by  the  continu¬ 
ous  system  of  burning  on  your  down  draft  kilns. 
Foremost  is  the  MINTER  SYSTEM — Because  ^VE 
HAVE  COMPLETE  CONTROL,  guaranteeing  No. 

1  ware  production. 

Let  us  show  you  how. 


The  Flint  River  Brich  Company 

ALBANY,  GEORGIA 


U.  S.  G.  Wilbams,  manager  of  the  Mt.  Pleasant  (la.)  Brick 
&  Tile  Mfg.  Co.,  says  that  trade  is  normal  but  that  coal  is 
very  hard  to  get.  An  automatic  cutter  for  drain  tile  and  build¬ 
ing  tile  has  recently  been  installed  at  the  plant  and  the  com¬ 
pany  is  contemplating  improving  the  dryer  system,  which  would 
insure  a  saving  in  labor. 

Intend  to  Improve  Drying  System 

“We  have  now  caught  up  on  the  shipment  of  our  orders 
but  find  new  business  rather  slow  on  account  of  labor  troubles, 
withdrawal  by  banks  of  loans  and  high  cost  of  building,” 
writes  Ed  Berger,  manager  of  the  Davenport  (la.)  Brick  & 
Tile  Co.  “We  intend  to  increase  our  capacity  and  improve 
our  drying  system.” 

£  St 

The  West  Point  (Ky.)  Brick  Co.  has  a  working  arrange- 
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meat  with  the  Southern  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Louisville,  to 
handle  surplus  brick  locally. 

Prospects  Are  Bright  in  Louisville  Field 

Deliveries  have  been  excellent  during  the  past  six  weeks, 
at  Louisville,  Ky.,  but  orders  are  not  coming  thru  as  freely 
as  they  were.  Inquiries,  however,  are  picking  up  again,  and 
prospects  are  good.  A  number  of  big  projects  which  have 
been  side  tracked  on  claims  that  labor  and  materials  are 
too  high,  have  really  been  sidetracked  on  account  of  lack  of 
financing  ability,  large  concerns  not  being  able  to  take  the 
money  out  of  their  business  at  this  time,  and  not  being  able 
to  secure  it  from  the  banks. 

James  T.  Howington,  of  the  Coral  Ridge  Clay  Products 
Co.,  in  discussing  conditions  in  the  trade  said:  “Demand  is 
not  as  keen  as  it  was,  and  there  has  been  a  noticeable  falling 
off  in  new  orders,  but  unfilled  orders  are  good,  and  we  have 
enough  business  to  keep  us  going  steadily  for  two  months  or 
more,  and  expect  to  pick  up  a  lot  of  new  orders  in  that 
length  of  time.  Car  supply  has  been  much  better  than  it 
was  and  with  the  yards  bare  of  stock  we  could  afford  to  run 
on  stock  if  we  did  catch  up,  and  that  doesn’t  appear  likely. 
It  looks  like  there  will  be  a  good  spring  business,  if  the 
financial  situation  eases  up,  as  it  is  a  question  of  tight  money 
rather  than  high  prices  that  is  affecting  building,  that  being 
shown  on  every  side,  and  shown  thru  this  year.  Coal  is 
high,  and  we  paid  $8.50  a  ton  for  the  last  we  secured,  but 
I  believe  that  the  brick  manufacturer  who  has  stock  on 
hand  when  demand  hits  him  will  not  regret  that  he  made  it 
on  high  coal  prices.” 

The  feeling  with  several  brick  men  is  that  it'  is  better  to 
have  stock  on  hand  and  make  profits  thru  being  able  to 
supply  orders,  than  to  worry  about  possibility  of  taking  a 
loss  in  event  of  coal  slumps  or  price  slumps.  It  is  held  that 
on  volume  of  business  this  would  more  than  be  offset. 

With  the  Louisville  Producers 

The  P.  Bannon  Pipe  Co.  started  operations  in  its  new  plant 
on  October  1,  and  will  use  the  old  plant  to  manufacture 
brick  and  fire  brick,  not  having  had  capacity  for  those  lines 
since  its  big  hollow  tile  plant  burned  in  April.  This  will 
give  the  company  three  plants  running  at  full  blast.  Car 
supply  is  reported  easier,  and  coal  has  been  easier  to  get, 
altho  very  high  in  the  open  spot  market,  none  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers  having  contracts  at  this  time. 

The  Progress  Pressed  Brick  Co.  reports  that  it  is  down, 
having  been  down  for  some  weeks  on  account  of  high  priced 
coal,  and  the  fact  that  it  has  a  good  stock  of  brick  on  hand, 
something  more  than  600,000. 

Interesting  Exhibit  at  State  Fair 

The  Southern  Brick  &  Tile  Co.  had  a  very  interesting  ex¬ 
hibit  and  demonstration  of  tile  laying  at  the  Kentucky  State 
Fair,  making  arrangements  with  the  State  Fair  Association 
to  lay  tile  on  a  couple  of  acres  of  low  ground  on  the  Fair 
Grounds.  The  company  used  a  Buckeye  Traction  Ditcher 
to  cut  the  ditches,  laid  the  tile  and  the  dirt  was  placed  back 
in  the  trenches  by  the  Owensboro  Ditcher  &  Grader  Co., 
with  a  grading  machine,  pulled  by  a  Holt  Caterpillar 
Tractor,  all  of  these  concerns  having  exhibits  on  the 
ground.  The  tile  was  left  in  the  ground,  and  will  be  a  last¬ 
ing  exhibit  of  what  tile  will  do  for  low  ground.  The  Natco 
people  also  had  a  fine  exhibit  of  vitrified  tile  for  silo  building. 

£  dt  dt 

The  Ashland  (Ky.)  Fire  Brick  Co.  has  filed  amended  ar¬ 
ticles  increasing  its  capital  stock  from  $400,000  to  $1,000,000 
in  order  to  increase  capacity,  to  take  care  of  a  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  business,  and  due  to  need  of  more  active  capital  in 
the  business. 


Ij'TWVfi'-.»VCT 


The  ERIE  is  the 
speediest  and 
most  reliable  ma¬ 
chine  for  brick¬ 
yard  digging,  go¬ 
ing  through  even 
hard  shale  with¬ 
out  blasting. 


<<rTPHE  COST  of  excavating1  our 

1  clay  with  the  ERIE  Shovel  shows  a 
material  saving  over  our  former 
method.  Our  ERIE  is  giving  extra  sat¬ 
isfaction,  the  repairs  for  a  year  being  ab¬ 
solutely  nothing.” — A.  H.  Bickerstaff, 
Pres.,  Bickerstaff  Brick  Co.,  Brickyard,  Ala. 

Make  a  careful  comparison  of  steam 
shovels,  and  you  will  know  which  is  the 
shovel  to  buy. 

We  will  be  glad  to  send  you  photos 
and  facts  about  the  Erie.  'Write  for 
Bulletin  “B.” 

BALL  ENGINE  CO.,  Erie,  Pa.,  U.S.A. 

Builders  of  ERIE  Revolving  Shovels  and  Loco¬ 
motive  Cranes. 


MEANS  GRINDING  PANS 


Type  “B”  Dry  Pan,  9  ft  or  10  ft.  sizes 

The  rugged  construction  of  our  Pans  insures  long  and  effi¬ 
cient  service  with  the  least  expense  for  upkeep.  A  large  list 
of  satisfied  customers  is  evidence  that  our  Pans  are 

BUILT  RIGHT 

We  solicit  your  inquiries 

Toronto  Foundry  &  Machine  Co. 

Toronto,  Ohio 
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Equip  Your  Kilns 


with 


SCHURS  No.  1  DOWN-DRAFT 
KILN  BURNERS 


For  quick  burns  and  better 
colors. 

The  Schurs  is  the  ONLY  Kiln 
Burner  provided  with  a  hood  to 
protect  the  low  fire  from  strong 
drafts  when  water  smoking. 
Different  types  of  Burners  for 
the  various  classes  of  kilns. 

Write  for  Catalog 

SCHURS  OIL  BURNER  CO. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  U.S.  A. 

Sole  Mfrs. 


Note 
Adjustable  | 
Tip  Hood 


Be  Sure 


Schurs 


This  burner  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  light  Ore  close 
to  the  tip  hood  or  to 
the  rear  of  the  furn¬ 
ace  as  desired,  with 
just  a  half  turn  of 
the  tip  at  a  time. 


Launching  New  Plant  at  Soldier 

It  is  reported  from  Morehead,  Ky.,  that  the  Ironton  Fire 
Brick  Co.  is  launching'  a  new  plant  at  Soldier,  just  across 
the  line  in  Carter  County,  where  there  are  several  operations 
on  fine  clay  deposits.  Its  present  operations  are  in  Rowan 
County.  Reports  from  brick  companies  in  that  district  are 
that  they  are  suffering  considerably  from  car  shortage. 

Five  Per  Cent.  Off,  Cash  Ten  Days 

Louisville  quotations  on  brick  and  tile  show  common 
brick  at  $24  on  board  cars,  $27  delivered  on  the  job;  face 
brick,  $36  on  cars;  $41  on  the  job;  tile,  $20  on  cars,  $30  on 
the  job.  All  prices  are  subject  to  five  per  cent,  cash  in  ten 
days. 

New  Half  Million  Dollars  Brick  Concern 

The  Hartford  Brick  Co.,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  has  been  in¬ 
corporated  under  the  Massachusetts  laws  to  manufacture 
and  deal  in  brick,  with  an  authorized  capital  of  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars.  The  incorporators  were  Dorothy  McKenzie 
and  Mary  C.  Smith,  of  Boston,  and  Walter  H.  Fost,  of  Bel¬ 
mont,  Mass. 


Making  a  Rough  Texture  Brick 

The  Corinth  (Miss.)  Brick  Co.  are  now  making  a  rough 
texture  brick  which  is  taking  well  as  a  face  brick.  They  re¬ 
port  business  as  being'  fairly  good,  and  have  recently  built 
a  six-tunnel  radiated  heat  dryer  and  one  new  up-draft  kiln. 


How  Freight  Increase  Affects  Fire  Brick 


Lakewood  Double  Deck  Car  No.  167 


The  Robinson — LAKEWOOD  LINE — 
Dryer  Cars;  correctly  designed,  correct¬ 
ly  built,  correctly  sold. 


Frank  H.  Robinson 

Factory  and  General  Office  -  -  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


The  recent  increase  in  freight  rates  granted  by  the  In¬ 
terstate  Commerce  Commission  has  had  a  decided  influence 
on  the  cost  of  fire  brick  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  where  there 
is  a  strong  demand  for  this  class  of  brick  at  this  time,  par¬ 
ticularly  for  boiler,  lining.  The  former  rates  on  each 
hundredweight  of  fire  brick  from  the  factories  situated  near 
St.  Louis  delivered  f.o.b.  Kansas  City  was  9)4  cents.  Since 
the  recent  granted  increase  hundredweight  rates  have  been 
advanced  to  13  cents.  Figuring  each  brick  as  weighing  7)4 
pounds,  one  thousand  brick  will  weigh  7,500  pounds  with 
an  increase  of  3)4  cents  on  the  hundred  for  freight  the  com¬ 
puted  advance  on  1,000  brick  delivered  at  Kansas  City 
will  average  $2.63.  Fire  brick  is  selling  here  from  $55  to 
$75  a  thousand.  The  recent  increase  on  freight  has  not 
affected  the  market  negatively,  in  fact  a  stronger  market 
has  prevailed  since  the  new  rates  went  into  effect.  The 
fire  brick  manufactured  at  Mexico,  Mo.,  is  in  much  demand 
in  Kansas  City  and  a  slightly  favorable  freight  rate  pre¬ 
vails  from  this  point  to  this  city. 

Building  Five  New  Kilns 

The  B-V  Brick  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is  building  five  down- 
draft  kilns  of  300,000  capacity,  one  of  which  is  already 
completed,  to  increase  the  plant’s  capacity.  They  may  build 
still  more  if  needed,  according  to  Walter  Brown,  president 
of  the  concern. 

Want  a  Vitrified  Clay  Pipe  Sewer 

Clay  products  manufacturers  are  working  with  the  city 
commissioner  of  Joplin,  Mo.,  to  have  vitrified  clay  pipe 
specified  for  the  $291,500  sanitary  sewer  extension  which 
is  to  be  built  in  that  city. 
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Intend  to  Keep  Up  the  Fight 

C.  H.  Hutton,  of  the  Western  Brick  &  Supply  Co.,  Hastings, 
Xebr.,  writes.  We  hope  to  get  freight  rates  adjusted  on 
a  basis  that  will  admit  our  going  further  from  home  and  into 
Kansas  and  Colorado  for  business.  W  e  are  trying  very  hard 
tO'  convince  the  carriers  and  also  the  Commission  that  present 
rates  are  discriminatory  and  unjust  and  we  intend  to  keep  up 
the  fight.  A  system  of  equitable  joint  freight  rates  thruout 
the  United  States,  scaled  sharply  as  distance  increases,  should 
be  advocated  as  strongly  as  you  know  how.” 

This  company  expects  to  increase  its  dryer  and  kiln  capacity 
in  the  near  future.  Business  is  light  at  the  present  time  with 
them. 

Finding  Business  Dull  at  Present 

The  Beatrice  (Nebr.)  Brick  Works  is  finding  business  dull. 
Building  is  at  a  standstill,  owing  to  high  price  of  labor  and 
material  and  a  feeling  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  future  prevails 
in  their  territory.  They  have  installed  a  combined  brick 
machine  in  order  to  lessen  the  height  and  length  of  their  ele¬ 
vator. 


Will  Take  Much  Needed  Rest 

R.  G.  Eisenhart,  of  the  Consolidated  Brick  Co.,  Horse- 
heads,  N.  Y.,  writes:  “The  bottom  has  dropped  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.  We  had  a  ready  sale  for  all  we  could  produce  during 
the  past  five  years  until  recently.  Now  everybody  appears  to 
play  the  waiting  game.  I  am  thinking  of  taking  a  much  needed 
rest.” 

Has  Too  Much  Business 

C.  J.  Ward,  manager  of  the  Elizabeth  City  (N.  Car.)  Brick 
Co.,  says  that  business  is  good — “has  been  too  much  for  us 
the  past  two  years.”  The  company  is  doing  about  all  it  can 
take  care  of  in  a  wide  scope  of  territory  and  so  is  not  looking 
for  any  more  trade  at  present. 

To  Manufacture  Backup  Blocks  Exclusively 

R.  C.  Bahler,  of  the  Finzer  Bros.  Clay  Co.,  Sugarcreek,  Ohio, 
in  a  recent  letter  writes :  “Our  business  has  been  good — in 
fact,  so  good  that  we  have  undertaken  the  construction  of  one 
of  the  most  modern  up-to-date  hollow  ware  plants  in  the  state 
of  Ohio.  Our  old  plant  was  found  entirely  inadequate  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  being  too  small  and  not  being  properly  arranged. 
We  were  obliged  to  handle  too  much  of  our  material  by  hand, 
incurring  too  great  an  expense  in  manufacturing.  Our  new 
plant  eliminates  handling  ware  by  hand  as  much  as  possible, 
lowering  our  cost  of  production  materially.  . 

“We  have  added  an  Erie  steam  shovel  in  our  clay  pit  for 
loading  clay,  and  clay  conveying  machinery  to  carry  crushed 
clay  from  the  crusher  to  the  feeder  and  from  feeder  to  dry 
pan.  Clay  will  not  be  touched  by  human  hands  until  it  is 
picked  off  delivery  belt.  There  it  is  loaded  on  dryer  cars  and 
conveyed  by  electric  transfer  car  to  our  newly  constructed 
Justice  radiated  heat  dryers,  from  there  by  electric  transfer 
to  kilns  for  burning.  The  plant  will  be  motor  driven  thruout. 
Power  is  furnished  by  our  200  kw.  generator. 

“We  expect  to  manufacture  backup  blocks  exclusively.  We 
used  to  manufacture  silo  blocks,  brick  and  drain  tile  also.  We 
have  thus  far  had  a  market  for  everything  we  could  manu¬ 
facture.  We  have  discovered  that  we  can  manufacture  backups 
of  superiority  and  have  always  found  a  ready  sale  for  them. 
Since  the  capacity  of  our  plant  will  be  increased  over  300  per 
cent.,  we  may  be  obliged  to  send  out  a  salesman.  So  far  all 
sales  have  been  made  direct  from  the  office. 

“We  might  say  in  passing  that  we  also  operate  a  coal  mine 
producing  from  100  to  150  tons  per  day.  Surplus  is  shipped 


''HE  efficiency  of  CONKEY  CARS,  is  well 
proven  by  the  actual  demonstration  of  many 
installations. 

CONKEY  CARS  are  designed  for  exactly 
the  purpose  you  need  them  for — in  fact,  no 
car  leaves  our  factory  without  a  ticket  to  j 
some  definite  job.  f  j 

\  We  shall  be  glad  to  help  you  with  // 

yV  any  hauling  problems.  Ask  for  our  // 
Yv  descriptive  booklet.  // 

\\  H.  D.  Conkey  &  Company  // 

\\  Mendota,  Illinois  // 


E  You  won’t  have  to  worry  about  compe-  E 
tition  if  you  treat  your  clay  with  E 

|  R.  H.  Precipitated  | 

|  Carbonate  of  Barytes  1 


E  You  can  safely  guarantee  that  your  brick  E 
E  will  be  E 

|  Scum-Proof  J 

=  You  can  get  a  higher  price  and  influence  E 
E  architects  to  specify  your  product  because  E 

E  Efflorescence  is  prevented  absolutely. 

E  But  insist  on  the  R.  H.  BRAND — it’s  de- 
E  pendable.  E 

=  We  have  a  complete  line  — 

—  of  high  grade  chemicals  E 

~  for  the  clay  industry 

E  The  Roessler  &  Hasslacher 
|  Chemical  Company  5 

E  709-17  Sixth  Ave.  New  York 

E  Chicago,  III.  Cleveland,  O.  ,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

“  Kansas  City,  Mo.  San  Francisco,  Calif.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

“  Boston,  Mass.  New  Orleans,  La. 

3  Cincinnati,  O. 
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JENKINS  STANDARD 


Iron  Body 


Figure  325 


Gate  Valves 

Double  face  solid  wedge  type. 
Design  of  body  and  bonnet 
insures  perfect  casting  free 
from  internal  shrinkage 
strains,  and  secures  the  max¬ 
imum  of  strength  and  rigid¬ 
ity,  enabling  the  valves  to 
resist  without  distortion  and 
leakage  the  severe  stresses 
due  to  working  pressure  ex¬ 
pansion  and  contraction,  and 
the  like.  Has  bronze  seat 
rings,  and  bronze  rings  firmly 
secured  to  the  wedges — in 
smaller  sizes  wedges  are 
made  entirely  of  bronze. 

16"  and  smaller  for  125 
pounds  steam  pressure,  18" 
and  larger  for  100  pounds. 
16"  and  smaller  for  175 
pounds  water  pressure,  18" 
and  larger  for  125  pounds. 
Genuine  Jenkins  Valves  are 
marked  with  name  and 
Jenkins  Diamond — at  supply 
houses. 

<JENKINS> 

-"N.  MARK / 


JENKINS  BROS. 

New  York  Boston  San  Francisco 

St.  Louis  Philadelphia  Washington 
Chicago  Pittsburgh 


Montreal  London  Havana 

2213-J 


Rollings 

Barium 

Carbonate 

"We  find  that  the  use  of  Barium  not  only 
entirely  eliminates  the  scum  caused  by 
sulphates,  but  deeper  and  richer  colors 
result  than  would  be  expected.”  So 
writes  a  clay  products  company  in  Ken¬ 
tucky. 

It  is  obvious  to  any  clay  products  manu¬ 
facturer  that  Barium  Carbonate  added  to 
the  pug  mill  or  to  the  dry  pan  will  pro¬ 
duce  brick  and  tile  that  command  a  higher 
price.  It  will  build  up  more  business  than 
an  inferior  product  which  is  "off  color 
and  marred  by  white  streaks. 

Barium  Carbonate  makes  the  salt  glaze 
stick  to  sewer  pipe. 

We  can  show  you  how  the  appearance 
of  your  ware  can  be  improved,  and  can 
give  you  names  of  clay  concerns  who  are 
profiting  today  by  the  use  of  Barium. 

Write  Us  NOW 

Rollin  Chemical  Corp. 

EQUITABLE  BUILDING 

120  Broadway,  New  York  City 


to  various  points  within  the  state  and  some  to  the  Northwest. 
We  are  also  engaged  in  farming  on  a  large  scale  and  have 
specialized  somewhat  in  the  fattening  of  choice  cattle." 

Stock  Now  Moving  More  Rapidly 

John  Baker,  salesmanager  of  the  Hocking  Valley  Brick  Co., 
of  Columbus,  Ohio,  operating  a  face  brick  plant  at  Glendale, 
Ohio,  reports  an  improvement  in  shipping  facilities  with  the 
result  that  stock  is  now  moving  out  more  rapidly.  This  is  an 
encouraging  factor  to  the  trade  and  will  mean  that  the  con¬ 
cern  can  get  caught  up  on  old  orders  which  have  been  on  the 
books  for  some  time.  Mr.  Baker  reports  new  business  as  slow 
because  of  the  stringent  money  market  which  is  holding  up 
many  building  projects. 

The  company  has  completed  remodeling  its  18-chamber  con¬ 
tinuous  kiln.  This  kiln  will  increase  the  capacity  of  the  plant 
on  red  and  buff  shades  fully  50  per  cent.  In  addition  the 
company  is  installing  two  coal  conveyors  for  the  better  and 
quicker  handling  of  coal  and  with  other  improvements  con¬ 
templated  will  have  the  plant  100  per  cent,  efficient  by  spring. 
Manufacturing  is  going  on  actively  with  a  fair  supply  of  labor 
available. 

Investigate  Cleveland-Akron  Highway 

Investigation  of  the  Cleveland-Akron  highway,  with  a  view 
toward  ascertaining  causes  for  its  failure  in  sections,  to  be 
followed  by  a  report  that  is  expected  to  be  helpful  in  improv¬ 
ing  road  conditions  in  the  Ohio  territory,  has  been  started 
by  the  Cleveland  Engineering  Society.  The  society  will  co¬ 
operate  with  the  Akron  Engineering  Society  in  carrying  on 
this  work.  Committee  from  the  Cleveland  organization  in¬ 
cluded  James  Ritchie,  former  city  engineer;  E.  B.  Thomas, 
formerly  with  the  harbor  department  of  Cleveland,  and  F.  I. 
Wheeler,  at  present  with  the  United  States  government  in 
Cleveland.  The  investigators  will  go  over  the  highway  thoroly 
to  find  causes  for  its  breaking  down,  and  probably  will  offer 
helpful  suggestions  for  its  improvement  and  permanent  con¬ 
struction  in  their  report.  Paving  brick  interests  are  particu¬ 
larly  interested  in  the  findings  of  the  committee,  as  the  greater 
portion  of  the  highway  has  been  surfaced  with  brick. 


Boosting  River  to  Lake  Canal  Projects 

Brick  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  Ohio  are  very  much  in¬ 
terested  in  the  river  to  lake  canal  project  which  has  been  up 
in  Ohio  for  several  years.  With  the  ending  of  the  war,  when 
this  project  was  held  up,  the  matter  has  been  revived  and  ad¬ 
vocates  of  three  feasible  routes  are  clamoring  for  recognition. 
A  meeting  of  the  canal  to  connect  Cincinnati  with  Toledo 
along  the  line  of  the  old  Ohio  canal  met  in  Toledo  recently 
to  boost  that  route.  In  the  meantime  advocates  of  the  route 
passing  thru  Columbus  and  connecting  Portsmouth  on  the  Ohio 
River  with  Sandusky  on  Lake  Erie  are  not  idle  and  several 
meetings  to  boost  that  route  have  been  held  recently. 

Make  Paving  Brick  Exclusively 

F.  L.  Manning,  general  manager  of  the  Peebles  Paving  Brick 
Co.,  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  states  that  their  two  plants  have  been 
equipped  thruout  with  two  300  h.  p.  main  drive  motors,  also 
all  induction  and  exhaust  fans  are  now  motor  driven.  The  two 
plants  will  be  equipped  with  belt  conveyors,  four  dry  pans  fed 
by  belt  conveyors  and  automatic  feeders  to  belt.  These  plants 
are  running  on  paving  brick  exclusively. 

Columbus  School  Building  Program  in  Work 

The  school  building  program  of  the  Columbus  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  is  going  forward  since  money  has  been  provided  by  the 
recent  authorization  of  the  $5,800,000  bond  issue  for  new 
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buildings.  Architects  are  making  plans  for  two  new  structures, 
each  to  cost  approximately  $265,000,  one  to  be  erected  on  Pop¬ 
lar  Avenue,  and  the  other  in  Lincoln  Park.  Bids  on  these 
buildings  will  be  asked  soon. 

Bids  Asked  on  Ohio  Road  Projects 

The  Ohio  Highway  Commission  will  open  bids  October  8  for 
about  a  score  of  road  improvement  projects  in  the  state.  In¬ 
cluded  in  the  list  are  brick  paving  jobs  in  Athens,  Hancock, 
Huron,  and  Williams  counties.  In  some  of  the  contracts,  sep¬ 
arate  bids  are  asked  for  when  the  state  furnishes  the  brick  and 
also  when  the  contractor  furnishes  the  brick. 

Can’t  Get  Enough  Coal  to  Operate 

"If  something  could  be  done  with  this  Administration  to  get 
tile  plants  on  an  equal  footing  with  Canada  in  getting  coal, 
it  would  be  the  best  news  we  know  of,”  writes  the  North  Bal¬ 
timore  (Ohio)  Clay  Co.,  which  has  been  experiencing  a  big 
demand  for  drain  tile  but  cannot  get  the  coal  to  operate  with. 

Demand  for  Drain  Tile  is  Normal 

Leo  R.  Nelson,  of  the  C.  A.  Nelson  Drain  Tile  Co.,  Beaver 
Dam,  Ohio,  says  that  the  demand  for  drain  tile  is  normal  but 
the  supply  low  on  account  of  the  coal  shortage.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  built  a  new  shed  for  summer  drying. 

Will  Add  New  Shovel 

Acme  Brick  Co.,  Marietta,  Ohio,  are  not  operating  the 
plant  at  the  present  time  but  expect  to  resume,  and  to  make 
backing-up  tile.  A  small  shovel  is  to  be  added  to  the  plant 
equipment. 

Increases  Capital  Stock 

The  Lima  (Ohio)  Brick  Co.  has  increased  its  capital  stock 
from  $24,000  to  $50,000. 

Use  Association  Literature  to  Increase  Demand 

The  Poteau  (Okla.)  Brick  Co.  find  business  rather  quiet 
at  present,  but  are  going  to  try  to  create  a  greater  demand  in 
the  market  they  are  now  serving  thru  the  use  of  the  literature 
of  the  Common  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  and  the 
Oklahoma  Clay  Products’  Association.  The  company  have  re¬ 
cently  installed  a  new  kiln  and  have  added  a  shale  crusher  to 
their  equipment  at  the  plant. 

To  Change  from  Gas  to  Coal 

Sapulpa  (Okla.)  Press  Brick  Co.  will  change  from  gas 
to  coal  for  fuel  in  the  near  future  as  gas  is  both  scarce  and 
high.  They  are  repairing  their  dryer  now  and  expect  to  build 
one  more  kiln  in  the  near  future.  Business  is  very  dull  at 
the  present  time,  they  report. 

Improving  Quality  of  Its  Face  Brick 

The  Muskogee  (Okla.)  Vitrified  Brick  Co.,  says  Wayne 
Moore,  manager,  is  finding  business  not  so  good  just  now. 
The  company  has  built  fourteen  new  round  kilns  and  is  im¬ 
proving  the  quality  of  its  face  brick  for  long  hauls. 

All  It  Can  Do  to  Fill  Orders 

D.  J.  Doyle,  of  the  Mangum  (Okla.)  Press  Brick  Co.,  re¬ 
ports  that  business  is  very  good  and  that  the  company  has  all 
it  can  do  to  fill  orders  already  booked. 


Perforated  Steel  Screens 

Of  Every  Description 

For  Screening  Clay,  Shale,  Sand, 
Gravel,  Stone  and  Cement 

No  Other  Screens  Will  Give  You  Equal  Capacity, 
Durability  and  Satisfaction 


The  Harrington  &  King  Perforating  Co. 

635  N.  Union  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  114  Liberty  St. 


Specify  Biehl  Cars 

Profit  by  Our  60  Years’  Experience 


For  60  years  we  have  been  building  cars  and 
perfecting  their  design. 

This  constant  improvement  of  our  product 
is  saving  valuable  time  and  labor  in  brick 
and  clay  plants  that  are  using  Biehl  Cars. 

May  we  explain  how  we  can  do  the  same  for 
you?  Ask  for  prices,  and  copy  of  catalog 
No.  8c. 

THE  BIEHL  IRON  WORKS,  Inc. 

Office  and  Works,  Reading,  Pa. 

Branch  Office:  Detroit,  Mich.,  725  Ford  Bldg:. 

Wonhani,  Bates  &  Goode,  Inc. 

17  Battery  Place,  New  York  City 
Joseph  M.  Brown  &  Co., 

Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago 

We  specialize  in  steel  car  wheels 


GOO 
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Handling  Costs  Lowered 

With  the 


Whether  you  handle  coal,  coke,  clay,  sand, 
gravel  or  similar  materials  a  Godfrey  Conveyor 
will 


Save  time  and  labor. 

Eliminate  demurrage  charges. 

Keep  equipment  moving. 

Increase  plant  efficiency. 

Increase  profits. 

Only  ONE  MAN  is  required  to  operate  a  Godfrey 
Co-nveyor.  The  saving  in  time  and  labor  alone  will 
pay  for  the  system  in  a  remarkably  short  time. 

Write  for  literature. 

Godfrey  Conveyor  Co. 

102-122  13th  St.,  ELKHART,  INDIANA 


MAKE  YOUR 
BELT  JOINTS  ONCE  TO  LAST, 


The  damage  to  belting  and  time  spent  re¬ 
pairing  belt  joints  that  don't  hold  is  abso¬ 
lute  waste. 

The  time  lost  trom  production  while  the 
rejoining  is  being  done — the  idle  machine; 
the  idle  workmen — is  a  dead  loss  to  both 
the  beltman  and  the  company. 

No  one  can  afford  the  loss  of  belting,  time 
and  labor  that  inefficient  belt  joints  cause. 

Crescent  Belt  Fasteners  solve  the  belt  joint 
problem — they  make  an  efficient  joint  that 
holds  for  the  entire  life  of  the  most  durable 
belt;  a  joint  that  takes  a  won’t-let-go  grip 
that  hard,  continuous  service  cannot  loosen;  a 
joint  that,  once  on,  is  on  to  stay. 

A  Cresecnt  Joint  is  quickly  attached.  No 
special  tools  required.  No  punch.  Hands  and 
a  hammer,  that’s  all.  The  maximum  strength 
of  the  belt  is  sustained  and  its  longer  life 
insured.  Joint  hugs  pulley — runs  same  as 
endless  on  pulley  side,  insuring  full,  even 
continuous  power  transmission. 

For  effective,  continuous  belt  service,  al¬ 
ways  use  Crescent  Belt  Fasteners. 

Write  for  new  Booklet  W  on  Increasing 
Belting  Efficiency. 

CRESCENT  BELT  FASTENER  CO. 

381  FOURTH  AVE„  NEW’  YORK. 
Canadian  Branch : 

32  Front  St.,  West,  Toronto,  Canada. 
England:  32  Paradise  St..  Birmingham. 


^ Make  GoodHeks  Give  jSetter  Service 

BELT  FASTENERS 


Pittsburgh  District  Shows  Little  Activity 

Little  activity  in  the  clay  products  and  affiliated  industries 
has  been  noted  in  the  last  two  weeks  in  the  Pittsburgh  district. 
An  air  of  expectancy  seems  to  prevail  as  a  result  of  the  price- 
cutting  which  has  been  started  by  Henry  Ford.  Altho  this 
price-cutting  has  not  struck  the  clay  products  manufacturers 
to  any  great  extent,  most  of  them  are  marking  time  until 
something  definite  is  done. 

Heavy  cuts  in  hollow  tile,  especially,  are  anticipated,  to  be 
followed  in  a  lesser  degree  in  brick  of  all  kinds.  Hollow  tile 
now  is  quoted  at  $104.10  for  4x6x12,  while  brick  is  bringing 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $30  a  thousand. 

The  new  car  permit  system  inaugurated  by  the  American  Rail¬ 
ways  Association  has  been  put  into  effect  but  little  improvement 
has  been  noted  as  yet.  As  the  workings  of  the  system  become 
more  generally  known  among  shippers  it  is  expected  that  its 
real  value  will  be  shown.  The  car  situation  has  improved  but 
little  and  while  factories  have  booked  many  orders,  delay 
in  transportation  is  holding  up  business  somewhat. 

A  Cleveland  concern  has  sent  out  queries  on  200  cars  of 
clay,  but  manufacturers  here  are  doubtful  as  to  its  really  want¬ 
ing  to  buy  that  much  clay  at  present  prices. 

Little  building  is  being  done  in  this  district,  but  a  boom 
in  the  spring  is  expected.  The  brick  manufacturers  expect  to 
garner  considerable  of  this  new  business  owing  to  the  high 
price  of  lumber  and  inability  of  lumber  dealers  to  guarantee 
prompt  shipment,  unless  the  rail  situation  improves  consider¬ 
ably  before  that  time.  An  “own-your-own  home”  campaign  is 
being  inaugurated  here,  to  begin  in  October,  and  this  is  expect¬ 
ed  to  speed  up  building  operations  as  the  scarcity  of  houses  in 
this  district  necessitates  building  to  carry  out  the  aims  of  the 
campaign.” 

Officials  of  Allegheny  County  also  are  expected  to  be  in  the 
market  for  considerable  building  material  as  millions  of  dollars 
will  be  spent  within  the  next  year  in  school  buildings,  road 
repairs  and  other  improvements.  Borough  officials  are  prepar¬ 
ing  a  program  of  road  improvements  and  brick  roads  seem  to 
have  the  preference  at  the  present  writing.  Other  building 
operations  also  are  expected  to  be  started  after  the  first  of 
the  year. 


Three  New  Pennsylvania  Incorporations 

M.  Lanz  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  been  in¬ 
corporated  for  $75,000  by  Andrew  Lanz,  365  Graham  Street, 
Pittsburgh. 

Erie  Floor  Tile  Co.  has  been  incorporated  at  Erie,  Pa., 
with  a  capital  of  $75,000.  A.  Grant  Walker,  T.  O.  Andrews, 
C.  F.  Wallace  and  Frank  W.  Bacon,  of  Erie,  are  the  in¬ 
corporators. 

Enid  Clay  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  been  incorporated  with 
a  capital  of  $15,000,  by  Thomas  A.  O’Leary,  Pittsburgh,  E.  A. 
Bostwick,  of  Wilkinsburg,  and  H.  G.  Florin,  of  Dormont. 


To  Install  Over-head  Trolley  System 

C.  J.  Kirk,  of  the  Universal  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co.,  New  Castle 
Pa.,  says  that  the  company  has  orders  for  all  they  can  pro¬ 
duce  this  year,  business  being  very  good.  They  have  recently 
erected  a  new  boiler  house  and  installed  two  250  h.  p.  water 
tube  boilers,  also  erected  a  cement  building  35x40  ft.  for  clay 
storage  and  a  new  casting  shop  100x130  ft.  They  contemplate 
installing  an  overhead  trolley  system  for  handling  coal  and 
clay  ware. 

Will  Increase  Demand  in  Present  Markets 

A.  F.  Humphrey,  manager  of  the  Keystone  Clay  Products 
Co.,  Greensburg,  Pa.,  writes  that  orders  are  light  at  present, 
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but  the  company  is  looking  forward  to  a  good  year  in  1921. 
At  the  present  time  they  are  covering  the  entire  eastern  half 
of  the  United  States  and  will,  in  their  fall  work,  try  to  in¬ 
crease  the  demand  in  their  present  markets,  by  personal  con¬ 
tact  with  their  representatives. 

Plant  Improvements  Made 

Last  March  the  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.,  of  DuBois,  Pa., 
purchased  from  the  Reynoldsville  Brick  &  Tile  Co.  their  plants 
at  Reynoldsville  and  Sykes,  Pa.,  and  have  been  operating  them 
ever  since,  being  very  busy  it  all  the  plants.  The  demand  is 
somewhat  slack  at  present,  however.  A  new  kiln  has  been 
built  at  each  of  the  plants,  at  Cowan,  Falls  Creek  and  Sykes, 
and  two  new  dryer  tunnels  have  been  built  at  Reynoldsville. 

Will  Install  Electric  Shovel 

A.  C.  Tevling,  of  the  Mill  Hall  Brick  Works,  at  Lock 
Haven,  Pa.,  says  that  business  is  good  and  they  are  unable 
to  supply  the  present  demand  for  their  products.  The  com¬ 
pany  is  planning  to  install  an  electric  shovel  at  its  clay  bank. 

Business  Fallen  Off  in  Last  Five  Weeks 

“Business  is  only  fair— fallen  off  greatly  in  the  last  five 
weeks,”  writes  Charles  C.  Stratton,  of  the  Alumina  Shale  Brick 
Co.,  Bradford,  Pa. 

Chesterfield  Concern  Granted  Charter 

A  charter  was  granted  to  the  Chesterfield  (S.  Car.)  Brick 
Co.  The  capital  stock  is  $25,000.  The  officers  of  the  com¬ 
pany  are  J.  W.  Moore,  president,  and  R.  S.  Moore,  secretary 
and  treasurer. 

With  Our  Friends  Across  the  Border 

Canadian  Potteries,  Ltd.,  St.  Johns,  Que.,  have  been 
registered. 

Dominion  Sanitary  Pottery  Co.,  Ltd.,  St.  Johns,  Que., 
have  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $100,000  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  Dominion  Sanitary  Pottery  Co.  and  to  manu¬ 
facture  crockery,  earthenware,  tile  wares,  pipes,  sinks,  lava¬ 
tories,  baths  and  all  pottery  wares  made  of  clay. 

The  following  figures  show  the  value  of  brick,  clays  and 
riles  imported  into  Canada  for  the  past  three  years,  the 
twelve  months  period  ending  with  July  each  year:  1918, 
$4,643,527;  1919,  $3,029,101;  1920,  $2,796,858. 

J.  J.  Plommer,  Vancouver,  has  appeared  before  the 
Tariff  Commission  asking  for  more  protection  on  fire  brick. 

George  Elliott,  of  East  Korah,  Ont.,  part  owner  of  the 
brick  plant  of  James  Elliott  &  Sons,  People’s  Road,  Sault 
Ste  Marie,  Ont.,  was  shot  at  his  home  on  September  13 
by  an  assassin  and  died  in  the  General  Hospital  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day.  A  memorial  service  was  held  for  him  in  the 
local  theater  and  it  could  not  accommodate  the  crowds. 
The  alleged  slayer  has  been  arrested. 

The  Frontenac  Floor  &  Wall  Tile  Co.,  Ltd.,  Kingston, 
Ont.,  have  recommenced  manufacturing.  At  present  they 
are  making  white  ceramics  but  contemplate  installing  the 
necessary  equipment  for  producing  a  full  line  of  ceramic 
colors.  The  company  is  now  making  three-quarter  inch 
squares  and  one  inch  hexagons.  Everett  Townsend,  who 
has  been  general  manager  of  the  Robertson  Art  Tile  Co., 
Morrisville,  Pa.,  is  general  manager  of  the  Kingston  Com¬ 
pany. 

The  Ascot  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Ascot,  P.  Q.,  have  changed 
their  plant  from  soft-mud  to  stiff-mud,  Raymond  equip¬ 
ment  being  installed.  The  president  is  E.  L.  Darsche  and 
the  secretary-treasurer,  F.  X.  Darsche. 


Waterbury  Wire  Rop  e  is  made  in  as 
many  different  lays  and  strands  as  clay 
mining  and  brick  conditions  demand — 
whether  it  be  rope  for  dead  lines,  der¬ 
ricks,  conveyors,  cableways,  or  inclined 
planes.  Let  us  help  you  select  the  right 
rope  for  your  work — then  satisfactory 
performance  is  doubly  assured. 

Waterbury  quality — the  dominant  fea¬ 
ture  of  every  grade  of  Waterbury  Rope 
(fibre  or  wire) — guarantees  long  life 
and  efficient  rope  service. 


160,000  rope  buyers  are 
now  using  the  Water¬ 
bury  GREEN  BOOK  as 
a  guide.  A  copy  will 


be  sent  free  on  request. 


WATERBURY  COMPANY 

63  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK 

Makers  of  Wire,  Armored,  Fibre 
and  Fibreclad  Rope,  also  Music  Wire 

CHICAGO . 609-613  No.  La  Salle  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO . 151-161  Main  St. 

NEW  ORLEANS . 1018  Maison  Blanche  Bldg. 

DALLAS,  TEXAS . A.  T.  Powell  &  Co. 

2403-W 
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BOOST 

Your  Output 


with  a 


BUCYRUS 


BUCYRUS  EXCAVATING 
MACHINERY  IS  BUILT 
UPON  FORTY  YEARS 
OF  EXPERIENCE 


LET  OUR  REPRESENTATIVE  CONSULT  WITH  YOU 

All  sizes  of  revolving  and  standard  railroad  type 
shovels  and  dragline  excavators. 

Send  for  Bulletin  CB 

BUCYRUS  COMPANY 


SOUTH  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


New  York, 
Cleveland, 


Birmingham, 

Minneapolis, 


San  Francisco,  Salt  Lake  City, 

London,  England 


Denver, 
Portland.  Ore. 
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The  letters  patent  incorporating  the  Sidney  Brick  &  Tile 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Sidney,  Man.,  and  the  Pas  Clay  Products  Mining 
&  Development  Co.,  Ltd.,  Le  Pas,  Man.,  have  been  can¬ 
celled. 

An  excellent  exhibit  of  Brethy  Art  Pottery  was  made 
at  the  Canadian  National  Exhibition.  This  is  manufactured 
by  Tooth  &  Co.,  Woodville,  Burton-on-Trent,  England. 

The  Clay  Products  Agency,  Toronto,  had  an  exhibit  of 
sewer  pipe,  chimney  top,  wall  coping,  brick  etc.,  at  the 
Canadian  National  Exhibition. 

Recent  reports  from  different  centers  show  the  conditions 
existing  in  the  clay  working  centers.  At  Westville,  N.  S.,  the 
brick  and  clay  products  plants  have  been  busy.  Brick  and  tile 
plants  at  Frederickton,  N.  B.,  have  enjoyed  steady  operation. 
At  Sherbrooke,  P.  Q.,  the  brick  plants  are  busy,  while  at  Quebec 
the  Citadel  Brick  &  Paving  Block  Co.  have  been  enlarging 
their  plant  and  the  Ascot  brick  plant  at  Ascot  has  been  greatly 
improved. 

Brick  plants  at  Toronto  are  in  full  operation  and  there  is 
considerable  activity  among  the  brick,  pottery  and  sewer  pipe 
plants  at  Hamilton.  At  Brockville  the  municipal  brick  plant 
has  been  in  steady  operation.  Brick,  tile  and  sewer  pipe  plants 
at  Kitchener  have  been  busy.  At  London  the  brick  and  tile 
plants  have  been  busier  than  ever  before  and  this  same  situa¬ 
tion  exists  at  Chatham. 

Help  is  in  demand  at  the  brick  plants  at  Estevan,  Sask.  At 
Medicine  Hat,  Alta.;  Lethbridge,  Alta.,  and  Victoria,  B.  C., 
brick  plants  are  reported  busy. 

Up  to  the  end  of  August  building  permits  for  Toronto  this 
year  are  valued  at  $17,775,000.  This  is  an  increase  of  $7,500,000 
over  the  same  period  last  year.  The  permits  for  August  were 
valued  at  $2,185,000,  as  compared  with  $1,844,000  for  the  same 
month  last  year. 

That  buildings  of  brick  are  overcoming  frame  construction 
is  shown  by  the  figures  issued  from  time  to  time  by  the  Sas¬ 
katchewan  Bureau  of  Labor.  As  an  example,  the  figures  for 
the  first  six  months  of  the  year  may  be  quoted.  Building  per¬ 
mits  for  the  province  were  $4,619,051,  of  which  the  sum  of 
$2,572,500  was  for  brick  buildings  and  $439,700  for  frame. 

Representatives  of  the  Brick  and  Tile  Branch  of  the  Vic¬ 
toria,  B.  C.,  and  Island  Section  of  the  Canadian  Manufactur¬ 
ers’  Association  waited  upon  the  school  board  recently  and 
urged  that  school  plans  be  revised  to  permit  the  erection  of 
brick  schools.  Wm.  Luney  said  that  all  school  buildings 
should  be  of  a  permanent  nature  and  he  contended  that  brick 
should  be  used  as  a  structural  material.  It  was  suggested 
that  in  future  tenders  for  both  brick  and  wood  structures  be 
called.  The  delegation  was  courteously  received  and  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  much  good  will  result. 

The  Frontenac  Floor  &  Wall  Tile  Co.,  Kingston,  Ont.,  are 
interested  in  the  announcement  that  a  branch  of  the  Canadian 
National  Railways  will  be  built  to  the  feldspar  mines  of  Fron¬ 
tenac  County.  An  effort  is  to  be  made  to  have  grinding  mills 
established  at  Kingston  to  eliminate  the  shipping  of  feldspar 
to  the  United  States  mills  and  back  again  to  Canada. 

Immediate  expenditure  of  several  million  dollars  is  to  be 
made  by  the  Empire  Silica  Co.  in  the  manufacture  of  brick 
of  various  kinds,  according  to  a  recent  announcement  of  Major 
Burton  of  New  York  at  Sydney  N.  S.,  recently.  The  brick 
factories  which  are  planned  will  give  employment  when  in 
full  operation  to  about  1,000  men.  A  Canadian  company  is 
now  being  organized.  The  various  clay  properties  are  situated 
in  the  district  of  Sky  Mountain  near  Orangedale,  N.  S.,  and 
consist  of  60,000  acres  containing  clay,  silica  and  lime.  A  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  property  is  now  being  made  by  a  Sydney  engineer. 
The  headquarters  of  the  company  will  be  at  Sky  Mountain. 
The  directors  will  be  those  of  the  Empire  Silica  Co.  and  sev¬ 
eral  Canadians. 
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Gas  City  Brick  Co.,  Ltd.,  Increase  Capacity  by 
Installing  New  Hollow  Ware  Plant 


The  Gas  City  Brick  Co.,  Limited,  of  Medicine  Hat, 
Alberta,  who  for  several  years  past  have  been  one  of  the 
largest  manufacturers  of  common  brick  in  the  West,  have 
recently  augmented  their  facilities  by  the  installation  of 
a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  hollow  ware.  This  company 
is  a  limited  liability  concern  capitalized  at  $300,000,  $250,000 
of  which  stock  has  been  issued.  The  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany  is  A.  G.  Creelman,  while  its  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  is  L.  Y.  Birnie,  of  Medicine  Hat. 

Lhe  present  plant  has  a  capacity  of  200  tons  daily,  manu¬ 
facturing  upwards  of  10,000  brick  or  20,000  tile  daily  and 
employing  some  forty  men.  With  vast  clay  deposits  at 
their  doors  and  the  advantage  of  natural  gas  in  unlimited 
quantities  the  development  of  these  resources  and  the  ex¬ 
pansion  into  new  fields  is  a  logical  outcome,  hence  the 
decision  of  the  directors  to  extend  their  organization  for 
the  purpose  of  manufacturing  tile. 

Early  this  spring,  new  equipment  was  installed  and 
numerous  experiments  were  made  in  order  to  produce  the 
Heath  Unit  Tile,  of  which  they  are  now  the  sole  manu¬ 
facturers  in  this  territory.  The  result  of  these  experi¬ 
ments  proved  so  satisfactory  that  they  have  now  com¬ 
menced  to  manufacture  this  tile  in  earnest  and  at  this  date 
have  a  large  stock  on  hand  of  the  various  units. 

This  tile  is  proving  a  new  departure  in  the  hollow  ware 
business,  being  made  in  brick  dimensions,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  eliminating  difficulties  experienced  in  the  past 
matching  and  finishing  corners  and  jambs. 

Adaptability  to  any  size  wall  and  added  strength  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  double  web  appears  to  be  the  keynote  in  the 
design  of  this  tile  and  together  with  its  cheapness,  perma¬ 
nency  and  fireproof  qualities,  it  will  greatly  assist  in  solv¬ 
ing  the  problems  of  housing  in  all  the  western  cities,  where 
additional  tonnage  in  this  line  is  sorely  needed. 

£  &  & 

A  Book  on  Bricklaying 

In  the  review  of  new  technical  books  made  recently  by 
the  New  York  Public  Library,  is  listed  a  book  entitled, 
“Bricklaying  in  Modern  Practice,”  by  Stewart  Scrimshaw.’ 
This  book  which  contains  182  pages,  may  be  obtained  from 
our  book  department,  for  $1.20. 

Undoubtedly  many  readers  of  Brick  and  Clay  Record  will 
be  interested  in  this  volume,  the  review  of  which  is  given  as 
follows: 

“The  author,  who  is  supervisor  of  apprenticeship  for  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  has  written  more  inspiringly  than  his 
title  suggests.  He  would  have  the  artisan  appreciate  his 
possible  opportunities  in  the  erection  of  buildings  that  ‘shall 
reflect  in  their  appearance  the  character  of  a  substantial  and 
refined  people.’  The  first  chapter,  largely  historical,  shows 
that  lumber  scarcity  is  leading  to  a  wider  use  of  brick  and 
that  opportunity  is  not  lacking.  Materials,  tools  and  the 
outlines  of  practice  are  interestingly  described.  Estimating, 
safety  and  hygiene,  economies,  the  bricklayers’  relation  to 
the  public,  trade  organizations,  and  apprenticeship  are  dis¬ 
cussed  in  a  way  to  interest  the  boy  or  young  man  who  leans 
toward  the  trade.  The  ten  pages  descriptive  of  fire-place 
construction  should  appeal  to  many  a  lay  reader.  A  good 
glossary.” 

.it  it  it 

In  the  end  we  usually  get  just  about  what  we  deserve. 
Sometimes  we  get  it  where  we  deserve  it — in  the  neck.” 

it  it  St 

“A  hot  temper  will  make  others  cool  tozoards  you.” 


No.  3  Barrow 

Above  is  illustrated  one  of  our  leaders.  We 
have  sold  more  Barrows  and  Trucks  in  the 
past  year  than  at  any  other  time  in  our  his¬ 
tory.  Why?  Try  them  and  you  have  the 
answer. 


E3  E3  E3 


The  Famous  A  C  Co.  Brick  Mould 


EEl  EH  EEJ 


Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 


EEl  E3  EEEl 


The 

Arnold -Greager 
Company 


New  London  Ohio 
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If... 

you  are  working  for  ca¬ 
pacity  production — 

If... 

you  have  regard  for  quality 
of  ware — 

then... 

you  are  dependent  upon  ef¬ 
fective  power  transmission. 

Stanley  S:  Belling 

transmits  the  maximum  amount 
of  horsepower  at  reduced  tension 
and  with  less  slippage. 

Uniformity,  strength  and  flexi¬ 
bility  are  its  inseparable  features. 
There  are  no  laps  or  plies  to 
come  apart. 


Stanley  Belting  Corporation 

34  S.  Clinton  St.,  Chicago 


MACHINERY  and 
EQUIPMENT 

Descriptions  of  Machinery  and  Accessories 
and  Detailed  Announcements  that  Our  Ad¬ 
vertisers  Believe  Will  Interest  Our  Readers 


Fine  Showing  of  Variety  of  Materials 

The  ceramic  industry  took  a  representative  part  in  the  Sixth 
National  Exposition  of  Chemical  Industries  at  the  Grand  Cen¬ 
tral  Palace,  New  York,  September  20-25.  The  displays  of 
equipment  and  materials  in  this  line  surpassed  all  other  shows, 
both  in  variety  and  number.  Those  in  the  industry  taking 
booths  and  the  men  of  the  industry  in  charge,  may  well  take 
pride  in  the  outcome.  It  was  a  success  from  start  to  finish, 
and  from  the  display  of  the  American  Ceramic  Society  to 
other  larger  and  more  elaborate  showings,  the  importance  of 
the  industry  was  driven  home  with  impressive  force.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  visitors  to  the  exposition  learned  of  matters  re¬ 
garding  ceramics  that  otherwise  would  never  come  to  attention, 
at  least,  not  in  such  a  pronounced  and  forceful  manner,  for 
there  is  nothing  like  seeing  actual  workings,  actual  materials 
and  finished,  perfected  products. 

Among  the  various  displays  in  the  ceramic  industry,  and 
worthy  of  particular  mention,  were  the  following  by  Brick  and 
Clay  Record  advertisers : 

Proctor  &  Schwartz — Display  of  a  Proctor  12-tray  laboratory 
dryer,  for  laboratory  use  and  drying  small  materials.  Model 
of  four-track  dryer;  model  of  three-conveyor  dryer  and  pic¬ 
tures  of  other  drying  equipment.  E.  B.  Ayres,  second  vice- 
president,  and  H.  S.  Landed,  manager,  New  York  office  in 
charge. 

General  Electric  Co. — Exhibit  of  laboratory  products,  includ¬ 
ing  X-ray  tubes,  and  other  specialties.  J.  M.  Hollister,  L.  S. 
Thurston  and  G.  W.  Happe,  with  others,  in  charge. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. — Complete  display  of  high  and  low 
temperature  measuring  instruments  of  all  kinds  , including  in¬ 
dicating  and  recording  pyrometers,  resistance  thermometers, 
recording  thermometers,  pressure  recording  instruments,  etc. 
J.  P.  Goheen,  secretary;  G.  W.  Keller,  sales  manager;  J.  D. 
Andrews,  district  representative,  New  York,  and  others,  in 
charge. 

Thwing  Instrument  Co. — An  interesting  display  of  indicat¬ 
ing  and  recording  pyrometers  and  electro-thermometers,  ther¬ 
mocouple  type  of  indicating  and  recording  pyrometers  for  dif¬ 
ferent  temperatures,  etc. 

Philadelphia  Drying  Machinery  Co. — An  exhibit  of  working 
models  of  drying  machinery  of  various  kinds,  including  cabi¬ 
net  tray  type  dryers,  truck  tray  dryers,  etc. 

Celite  Products  Co. — An  interesting  exhibit  of  Sil-O-Cel  in¬ 
sulating  products,  high  temperature  cement,  waterproofing  in¬ 
sulation  and  other  specialties.  Those  in  charge  included  W.  L. 
Jordan,  L.  S.  Abbott,  T.  G.  Lee,  K.  A.  Grogan,  E.  F.  Davis, 
and  others. 

Numbered  among  the  other  important  exhibits  at  the  ex¬ 
position,  with  direct  or  indirect  reference  to  the  ceramic  in¬ 
dustry.  were:  American  Dressier  Tunnel  Kilns,  Inc.;  Amer¬ 
ican  Pulverizer  Co. ;  Charles  Engelhard ;  Roessler  &  Hasslacher 
Chemical  Co.;  Taylor  Instrument  Cos.,  and  Westinghouse  Elec¬ 
tric  &  Mfg.  Co. 

*e  j* 

Underwood  Furnace  Gas  Producer  Tested 

An  article  appeared  recently  in  “The  Evening  Review,” 
East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  describing  the  testing  of  the  Under¬ 
wood  Furnace  Gas  Producer  in  plants  there,  and  so  im¬ 
portant  is  the  question  of  economy  in  burning  that  we  feel 
the  article  is  worthy  of  reproduction  in  part,  as  follows: 

“When  a  brick  manufacturer  comes  all  the  way  from  El 
Paso,  Texas,  where  he  is  burning  oil  at  $4.50  per  barrel, 
up  North  to  East  Liverpool,  and  inspects  an  improved 
burner  atttached  to  a  kiln  at  the  Globe  Brick  Co.,  and  says 
he  will  save  money  by  using  such  a  burner  and  pay  $9  per 
ton  for  coal,  there  must  be  some  merit  to  the  burner. 

“That’s  just  what  happened  here  last  Wednesday  when 
Mr.  Rogers,  of  the  Rogers  Brick  Co.,  of  El  Paso,  came 
here  and  crossed  the  river  to  the  Globe  plant  just  below 
Newell,  where  a  kiln  of  brick  was  being  fired  off  in  five 
days  thru  the  use  of  ihe  Underwood  Furnace  Gas  Produce* 
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The  burner  is  a  very  simple  arrangement. 

“The  deduction  has  been  made  that  where  25  per  cent,  in 
time  has  been  saved  in  firing  a  kiln,  a  saving  of  20  per  cent, 
in  fuel  follows;  or,  when  40  per  cent,  is  saved  in  time,  30 
per  cent,  has  been  saved  in  fuel.  On  this  same  ratio,  should 
there  be  a  saving  of  50  per  cent,  in  time  of  firing,  a  saving 
of  35  per  cent,  in  fuel  will  result. 

“Following  an  inspection  of  this  equipment  on  a  kiln  at 
the  Globe  plant,  the  Trenle  China  Co.,  immediately  placed 
an  order  for  a  number  of  burners.  The  system  is  looked 
upon  with  favor  by  the  Vodrey  Pottery  Co.,  and  kilns  at  this 
plant  may  be  equipped  with  the  system  soon. 

“Nine  pottery  plants  in  the  Trenton,  N.  J„  district  are 
using  this  improved  producer  gas  furnace.  The  Universal 
Sanitary  Manufacturing  Co.,  at  New  Castle  has  equipped 
some  of  its  kilns  as  has  also  Wooster  Sanitary  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co.  at  Fredericksburg,  Ohio.  Similar  improvement  has 
been  made  to  the  kilns  of  the  Abington  Sanitary  Co.,  at 
Abington,  Ill. 

“Kilns  of  the  Devonshire  Brick  Co.,  at  Dillonvale,  and 
those  of  the  Toronto  Fire  Brick  Co.,  of  Toronto,  of  which 
J.  C.  Nicholson  and  Paul  McFadden  of  Steubenville  are  at 
the  head,  are  also  to  use  this  producer  gas  furnace  hereafter. 
The  system  has  been  installed  by  the  Gem  Brick  Co.,  at 
Cumberland,  Md.,  on  a  continuous  kiln. 

“This  burning  system  was  attached  to  a  32-foot  kiln  at 
the  Globe  Brick  Co.’s  plant.  Heretofore  from  10  to  11  days 
were  required  to  burn  the  kiln  off.  This  burning  time  has 
been  reduced  to  five  days. 

“In  addition  to  the  time  and  fuel  saving  on  this  kiln,  the 
firm  has  also  saved  in  labor  costs.  Under  the  old  method, 
ashes  had  to  be  taken  from  the  furnace  every  six  hours. 
Under  the  present  burning  system  ashes  are  only  taken 
away  once  in  48  hours. 

“The  simplicity  of  the  system  is  what  is  attracting  attention 
of  ceramic  manufacturers.  From  the  boiler  of  a  plant  to 
the  kiln  or  battery  of  kilns  is  extended  one  two-inch  steam 
feed  line.  From  this  feed  line,  a  one-inch  line  is  extended 
to  the  kiln,  this  line  extending  around  the  circumference 
of  the  kiln.  Then  from  this  line  a  quarter-inch  line  is  ex¬ 
tended  downward  to  each  furnace,  and  at  the  base  of  this 
line  there  is  another  reduction  to  a  one-eighth  line  into  the 
tuyere. 

“Live  steam  is  forced  into  and  thru  the  open  tuyere  and 
back  three  feet.  On  top  of  the  tuyere  there  is  placed  a  4-inch 
bed  of  dead  ashes.  While  the  kiln  is  being  burned  this  bed 
of  ashes  is  damp.  On  top  of  the  bed  of  ashes  is  a  12-inch 
incadescent  or  distillation  zone,  and  above  this  is  the  com¬ 
bustion  zone. 

“After  the  fire  is  started  the  steam  is  gently  admitted  thru 
the  jet  by  turning  a  small  valve.  As  the  temperature  in¬ 
creases,  the  volume  of  steam  is  increased  till  proper  gasify¬ 
ing  conditions  are  reached.  The  gas  is  formed  in  the  firebox, 
travels  upward  until  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  secondary 
air  for  combustion,  which  is  drawn  in  by  the  draft  of  the 
kiln  thru  an  opening  in  the  kiln  wall  so  that  combustion 
takes  place  in  the  kiln  proper  and  not  in  the  fire  box. 

“A  long  lazy  flame  similar  to  a  natural  gas  flame  is  the 
result. 

“The  intensity  of  the  fire  in  the  fire  box  can  be  quickly  reg¬ 
ulated  by  the  turn  of  the  steam  valve  at  each  fire  box;  more 
heat,  more  steam;  dead  heat,  no  steam. 


Mr.  Porter,  Sr.,  of  the  Globe  Brick  Co. 


Densmore  Brick  Co.,  Lebanon,  N.  H.  8  Ft.  Bank.  Heavy  Clay. 

Heavy  machinery  is  high 
priced  and  besides  very  expen¬ 
sive  in  fuel  and  labor,  to  oper¬ 
ate.  Hand  labor  is  hard  to  get, 
inefficient  and  expensive. 

Costs  must  be  cut  in  order  for 
the  Small  Clay  Plant  to  realize 
a  profit.  That  is  why  the  ONE 
MAN  EXCAVATOR  was  de¬ 
signed  for  the  smaller  capacity 
plants. 

Light 

Economical 

Dependable 

Runs  on  gasoline  in  any  kind 
of  weather. 

“Yesterday  we  had  only  two 
men  in  the  pit  and  we  got  more 
clay  to  the  machine  than  we  ever 
had  with  eight  men,  and  the 
operator  could  have  handled  twice 
as  much  clay  if  necessary.”  From 
a  letter  of  Sept.  4th,  Densmore 
Brick  Co.,  Lebanon,  N.  H. 

The  One  Man  Excavator  Will 
Pay  for  Itself  in  the  Labor  It 
Saves,  in  a  Short  Time. 

Write  for  Complete  Data 

BAY  CITY  DREDGE  WORKS 

2619  Center  Ave.  Bay  City,  Mich. 


The  One-Man  Excavator 
for  the  Small  Clay  Plant 


Here  It  Is — 

Mr.  Clay-Plant  Operator 
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The  Gateway  to  Better  Things 

BOOKS 

piiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin 

The  Master  Workman  has  a  Master  Mind - be  knows 

perfectly  his  own  merit,  and  in  order  to  increase  his 
knowledge,  he  studies  the  methods  of  other  men —  in 


§|  the  only  way  that  he  can — in  books.  If  you  would  be 
master  of  your  work  you  must  read  and  know  what 
others  know. 

Bricks  and  Tiles . $1.50 

Brick  Drying  (English  edition) .  1.00 

Bricklaying,  Rudiments  of  Practical . 75 

Bricklaying  System  .  4.00 

Brick  Work  (Walker) . 85 

Brickwork  and  Masonry .  3.00 

Building  Construction  and  Superintendence,  Part 

I,  Masons’  Work .  6.00 

Bungalows,  Camps  and  Mountain  Houses .  2.00 

Ceramic  Industries  (A  Treatise  on)  E.  Bourry..  6.00 

Clay  Plant  Construction  and  Operation .  4.00 

Clays:  Their  Occurrence,  Properties  and  Uses _  5.00 

Clay-Working  Problems . .  1.50 

Directory  of  Dealers .  50 

Engines  and  Boilers  .  1.50 

Engineering  for  Land  Drainage .  2.50 

Estimating  Frame  and  Brick  Houses .  1.00 

Finding  and  Stopping  Waste  in  Modern  Boiler 

Rooms,  Vol.  2 . 1.00 

Garages  and  Motor  Boat  Houses .  2.00 

Glazer’s  Book . . . 1.25 

How  to  Analyze  Clay .  2.00 

How  to  Build  Up  Furnace  Efficiency .  1.00 

Land  Drainage  .  2.00 

Manufacture  of  Roofing  Tile,  (English  Edition)..  1.25 

Manufacture  of  Roofing  Tile  (Worcester) . 75 

Modern  Brickmaking  . - .  7.00 

Notes  on  Pottery  Clays .  2.00 

Pottery  . 1.25 

Powdered  Coal  as  a  Fuel . . 3.00 

Practical  Farm  Drainage .  1.60 

Producer  Gas  and  Gas  Producers .  4.00 

Refractories  and  Furnaces  .  5.00 

Rock  Excavation,  Handbook  of .  5.00 

Scientific  Industrial  Efficiency . 2.00 

Scumming  and  Efflorescence . 50 

Silo  (The  Hollow  Tile)  100  copies .  5.00 

Steam  Power  .  2.50 

Tile  Your  Farm,  100  copies .  5.00 
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Select  the  books  that  you  want  the  most,  and  we’ll 
send  them  to  you  postpaid  upon  receipt  of  price,  but 
we  can’t  send  any  bboks  on  approval.  All  foreign 
books  subject  to  1  5  per  cent,  import  duty. 

Address,  Book  Department, 

|  Brick  and  Clay  Record 

610  Federal  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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‘‘At  each  charge  of  fuel,  the  volume  of  steam  can  be  tem¬ 
porarily  increased  to  prevent  smoke.  The  passing  of  the 
steam  thru  the  fuel  bed  practically  prevents  clinkering,  even 
with  a  high  ash  coal.  The  ashes  come  from  the  fire  box  in 
powder  form  free  from  carbon,  which  manufacturers  know 
is  a  source  of  economy  in  kiln  burning. 

“Where  a  coking'  coal  is  used,  the  ashes  are  dumped  by 
dropping  the  trunnion,  the  fire  bed  itself  arching  over  so 
that  it  will  not  fall  in. 

“In  rare  cases  where  the  coal  will  not  coke,  it  is  only  nec¬ 
essary  to  run  a  shovel  along  the  top  of  the  bed  plate  and 
rake  the  ashes  out,  which  is  simply  done. 

“By  using  the  same  coal  in  each  case,  one  finds  by  this 
system  the  volume  of  ashes  much  smaller  than  where  regular 
grates  are  used. 

“This  new  furnace  gas  producer  consists  mostly  of  cast 
iron.  Parts  are  exceptionally  few,  simple  to  handle  and 
assemble.  The  design  and  construction  of  the  producer 
equipment  depends  entirely  upon  the  kind  of  kiln,  whether 
they  be  up-draft  or  down-draft. 

"At  all  times  the  heat  is  under  control.  The  amount  of 
steam  required  is  practically  negligible,  only  about  60  pounds 
pressure  being  required.  The  controlling  valve  is  never 
more  than  partially  open,  even  at  the  highest  temperature 
of  burning.  If  a  greater  pressure  is  available,  the  jet  or  noz¬ 
zle  can  be  reduced,  depending  upon  the  velocity  of  the  steam. 

“A  number  of  East  Liverpool  pottery  manufacturers  and 
plant  superintendents  have  inspected  the  •  system,  and  it  is 
reasonable  to  believe  that  it  will  be  ordered  by  many  opera¬ 
tors  for  immediate  delivery.” 

The  Underwood  Furnace  Gas  Producer  described  is  man¬ 
ufactured  by  the  International  Clay  Machinery  Co.,  Dayton, 
Ohio,  and  they  state  that  on  the  Globe  Brick  Co.’s  plant 
there  was  a  saving  of  approximately  60  per  cent  in  time  and 
30  per  cent  in  fuel. 

The  Globe  Co.  have  ordered  100  additional  producers  for 
their  other  kilns,  and  on  the  strength  of  this  test  the  To¬ 
ronto  Fire  Clay  Cq.  have  ordered  109;  also  the  Murphysboro 
(Ill.)  Paving  Brick  Co.  are  putting'  in  this  type  of  equipment 
on  all  of  their  kilns. 

£  £  £ 

B-G  Catalog  No.  4 

Added  to  the  list  of  new  catalogs  is  that  issued  by  the 
Barber-Greene  Co.,  Aurora,  Ill.,  describing  their  standard¬ 
ized  material  handling  machines,  self-feeding  bucket  loaders 
and  belt  conveyors. 

The  catalog  is  arranged  in  an  interesting  way,  the  differ¬ 
ent  models  being  fully  illustrated,  and  complete  specifica¬ 
tions  given.  In  the  back  part  photographs  of  loaders  and 
conveyors  on  the  job  are  shown  with  a  descriptive  para¬ 
graph. 

Among  the  clay  products  plants  now  using  this  type  of 
equipment  are  Crume  Brick  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  Morey  Clay 
Products  Co.,  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  and  Colonial  Pressed  Brick 
Co.,  Mogadore,  Ohio. 

The  Barber-Greene  Co.  will  gladly  send  you  a  copy  if  you 
are  interested.  We  do  not  know  whether  the  green  ink  used 
for  decorative  purposes  thruout  the  catalog  was  chosen  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact  that  part  of  the  company  name  is  “Greene” 
or  not— but  the  color  combination  proves  a  very  happy  and 
effective  one. 

&  £  £ 

“Weller  Storage  Plants” 

The  “why”  of  the  storage  plant  is  explained  in  the  fore¬ 
word  of  Bulletin  105,  recently  issued  by  Weller  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company,  Chicago,  from  which  we  quote  briefly: 

“There  are  two  problems  which  usually  stand  out  most 
prominently  in  all  such  plants  (this  refers  to  plants  han¬ 
dling  sand,  gravel,  crushed  stone,  and  other  loose  ma¬ 
terial)  : 

“First — The  supply  of  materials — where  it  comes  from, 
how  and  in  what  volume. 

“Second — How  to  take  this  material  from  cars,  wagons, 
boats  or  other  conveyances,  economically,  and  place  it  in 
storage  from  which  it  may  be  drawn  without  hand  labor,  in 
such  quantities  as  to  allow  the  mixer  to  run  at  full  capacity.” 

These  subjects  and  others  closely  allied  are  discussed  in 
this  new  Weller  Bulletin,  and  to  make  the  word  descriptions 
more  clear,  carefully  chosen  illustrations  are  shown. 

Similar  storage  systems  could  undoubtedly  be  worked 
out  for  clay  and  coal,  so  that  clay-products  manufacturers 
would  find  this  bulletin  of  value.  The  Weller  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company,  whose  main  office  is  1820  N.  Kostner  Ave., 
Chicago,  will  be  glad  to  send  a  copy  to  readers  on  request. 


. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . ••'"••hi . 
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LABOR  OUTLOOK  BETTER 


T  T  7"E  are  seeing  today,  what  we  have 
not  witnessed  for  several  years, 
namely,  railroad  stations  cluttered  with 
strangers  of  dusky  hue  and  decidedly 
foreign  make-up,  tagged  and  labeled,  on 
their  way  to  a  strange  destination. 

The  flood  tide  of  immigration,  long 
looked  for  and  widely  predicted,  is  now 
breaking  on  America’s  '  shores.  This 
westward  movement  was  expected  to  set 
in  during  the  early  part  of  1919,  but  up 
until  a  few  months  ago,  it  had  failed 
to  materialize,  and  consequently  the 
labor  situation  in  America  has  been  bad. 

Now,  however,  it  looks  good. 

Great  throngs  of  immigrants  are 
reaching  Ellis  Island.  Our  record  im¬ 
migration  was  in  1907  when  about  one 
and  a  quarter  million  aliens  entered  the 
country ;  at  the  present  rate  of  arrival, 
1921  bids  fair  to  roll  up  a  record,  in 
the  presence  of  which  the  1907  figure 
will  pale  into  insignificance.  One  line 
is  building  twenty  new  ships  in  readi¬ 
ness  for  next  year.  Immigration  in 
1921  is  expected  to  be  limited  only  by 
the  capacity  of  the  steamship  lines.  In 
fact,  so  many  immigrants  are  arriving 
that  it  has  been  necessary  to  hold  up 
some  of  the  largest  steamships  in  the 
harbor  of  New  York  because  there  was 
not  room  for  their  steerage  passengers 
at  Ellis  Island. 

There  seems  to  be  some  disagreement 
■as  to  the  caliber  of  the  newcomers,  but 
the  most  authentic  information  indicates 
a  fairly  high  quality.  Ocean  fares 
have  risen  until  it  now  costs  almost  as 
much  to  travel  steerage  as  it  did  to 
take  cabin  passage  before  the  war,  so 
to  get  across  the  ocean  the  incoming 
alien  has  to  be  fairly  well-to-do  unless 
he  has  friends  in  America  to  help  him. 
This  condition  shuts  out  many  of  the 
shiftless,  thriftless  crowd,  altho,  of 
course,  some  undesirables  do  get  in,  due 
to  the  failure  of  the  literacy  test,  and 
also  to  the  carelessness  of  American  con¬ 
suls  abroad  in  viseing  passports. 

The  newcomers  seem  to  be  scattering 
thruout  the  country  in  a  way  that  has 
not  been  manifest  in  years  past.  They 
are  not  stopping  at  the  seaboard  but 
finding  their  way  in  large  numbers  to 
the  West. 

J*  ^  # 


WAGE  PEAK  PASSED 

OUPPLY  AND  DEMAND  is  the  law 
that  rules  prices.  Organized  labor 
may  have  an  artificial  effect  in  main¬ 


taining  wages  but  an  excess  of  workers 
has  a  bearish  influence  on  the  market. 

.-.uL. 

While  there  is  no  great  perceptible 
downward  movement  in  wages,  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  labor  to  take  a  cut  is  evident 
in  many  places.  ■*./ 

What  is  more  evident,  however,  is  in¬ 
creased  efficiency  on  the  part  of  those 
that  still  grace  the  pay  roll.  A  day’s 
work  for  a  day’s  pay,  is  now  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception.  As  one  man¬ 
ufacturer  recently  said,  “There  is  no 
greater  stimulant  to  a  man  to  work  than 
to  have  some  one  looking  thru  the  win¬ 
dow  for  his  job.” 

Idealism  may  have  a  place  in  Amer¬ 
ican  life ;  it  seems,  however,  to  have 
little  lasting  Effect  upon  American  labor. 

Under  war  pressure,  amid  the  sound 
of  stirring  music,  the  rythmic  tread  of 
marching  feet  and  the  tenseness  of  a 
world  struggle,  it  was  possible  to  get 
maximum  production.  An  ideal,  an  ob¬ 
ject,  an  aim,  a  goal — victory — gave  the 
needed  impetus,  but  when  it  was  all 
over  and  the  shouting  died  in  the  dis¬ 
tance,  there  was  a  perceptible  let-down 
— a  giving  over  to  wild  extravagance. 

Most  of  us  are  extremely  short¬ 
sighted.  We  cannot  see  any  further 
than  our  nose.  We  live  for  today  and 
that  alone.  Present  necessity  is  our 
governing  passion,  and  the  work-a-day 
man  and  woman  is  no  exception. 

When  production  should  have  been 
speeded  up,  things  were  let  lag.  Costs 
increased,  also  wages,  but  to  make  the 
vicious  circle  complete  so  did  prices  and 
the  cost  of  living. 

Some  one  had  to  call  a  halt.  The 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  undertook  to  do 
so  by  restricting  credits. 


Result,  industrial  ennui ! 

Who  suffers?  The  worker.  Lost 
time  and  lay-offs  follow.  This  usually 
produces  a  more  sensible  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  worker  to  his  work. 

When  all  has  been  said  and  done,  ad¬ 
versity  is  the  power  that  produces  thrift 
and  efficiency. 

£  £  £ 

LOWER  COSTS  COMING 
TTJE  PREDICT  that  when  the  clay- 
^  working  industry  gets  up  steam 
for  full  speed  ahead  early  in  1921  manu¬ 
facturing  costs  will  be  lower,  at  least 
so  far  as  the  labor  item  is  concerned. 

Small  stocks  are  going  to  look  good 
this  winter.  Large  accumulations  of 
ware  during  the  next  six  months  in  the 
absence  of  a  corresponding  accumula¬ 
tion  of  orders,  will  be  a  liability  rather 
than  an  asset. 

Avoid  over-production ! 

In  view  of  the  existing  credit  situa¬ 
tion,  it  is  going  to  be  hard  to  get  money 
to  put  into  large  stocks.  The  safe  and 
sane  policy  will  be  to  carry  little  over 
the  turn  of  the  year.  Prepare  for  effi¬ 
cient  capacity  operations  early  in  1921. 

Because  labor  may  be  lower  in  cost, 
it  does  not  follow  that  you  should  be 
extravagant  with  it.  The  days  of  labor 
profligacy  on  the  part  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  are  past. 

Wages  will  never  return  to  pre-war 
levels. 

Machinery,  and  more  machinery, 
should  be  the  industry’s  slogan. 

If  the  baker  can  boast  that  no  human 
hand  touches  his  product  from  start 
to  finish,  why  not  the  clay  products 
manufacturer? 

A  sand  and  gravel  producer  told  us 
the  other  day  that  the  stuff  he  sells 
feels  not  the  touch  of  the  hand  of  flesh 
from  its  first  to  its  final  resting  place. 
The  man  with  the  shovel  is  conspicuous 
by  his  absence.  Clam-shells,  locomo¬ 
tive  cranes,  automatic  dump  trucks,  and 
so  forth,  have  displaced  him. 

The  future  should  be  more  prolific  in 
the  production  of  labor-saving  machin¬ 
ery  for  the  clay  plant  operator.  This 
is  a  field  full  of  possibilities  for  the 
wide-awake  plant  owner  and  engineer. 

There  are  some  industries  of  which 
it  can  be  said  that  improved  machinery 
made  them  .  Brawn,  however,  and 
not  .brain  seems  to  have  characterized 
the  manufacture  of  burned  clay  wares 
in  the  past.  We  are  far  as  yet  from 
knowing  it  all  in  the  production  of 
clay  wares ! 
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“Why  Pick  on  Me?”  Cries  the  Banker.  “Why  Single  Me  Out  as  a  Renegade?” 
Nevertheless,  the  Man  with  the  Money  Is  Beginning  to  See  That  a  Correct  Solution 
of  the  Housing  Shortage  Is  Business  of  the  First  Order,  and  So  for  the  First  Time 
in  Many  Months  Capital  Is  Now  Starting  to  Flow  Into  Real  Estate  Investment 
Channels. 


THE  REAL  CRISIS 

O  PEAKING  OF  IMMIGRATION, 
^  where  is  America  going  to  put  the 
million  or  more  new  arrivals?  Munici¬ 
pal  court  dockets  are  crammed  with  ten¬ 
ant  eviction  cases.  Amid  much  curs¬ 
ing  and  bitterness  the  daily  battle  be¬ 
tween  landlord  and  renter  continues. 

The  tenant,  according  to  the  president 
of  the  Chicago  Tenants’  Protective 
League,  like  the  practical  darky,  knows 
that-  he  is  in  jail  but  does  not  know 
why  he  is  there.  Needless  to  say,  he  is 
going  to  find  out.  “If  something  isn’t 
done  to  remedy  the  situation,”  says  this 
energetic  individual,  “we  will  smash 
things  up.” 

America  has  not  enough  room  to  take 
care  of  her  present  population  in  the 
cities.  What  will  it  be  when  the  new 
foreign  army  descends  upon  the  nation’s 
metropolises ! 

This  is  the  real  crisis. 

America’s  people  must  have  some 
place  to  live.  All  other  issues  are  de¬ 
cidedly  secondary  to  this  great  problem. 
The  situation  is  volcanic  in  character. 
An  eruption  may  take  place  at  any  time. 


AMERICA  MUST  BUILD 

HIS  is  not  the  responsibility  of  one 
class  of  citizens.  Every  man  or 
woman  who  has  a  dollar  invested 
should  realize  that  they  must  do  their 
part. 

Without  a  satisfied  population  it  will 
be  impossible  for  anybody  to  do  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  manufacturer  of  building  ma¬ 
terials  has  the  stock  or  the  means  of 
making  it — and  he  is  quite  ready  to  un¬ 
dertake  the  task. 

Railroads  seem  to  be  hitting  at  a  high¬ 
er  percentage.  Car  troubles  are  less 
serious  than  during  the  last  six  months. 

The  dealer  is  ready  to  put  his  should¬ 
er  to  the  wheel  and  so  is  the  contractor. 
Many  carpenters,  bricklayers,  plumbers, 
and  other  skilled  building  trades  will  be 
glad  of  the  chance  to  work. 

The  one  obstacle  to  date  has  been  the 
banker,  or  rather  the  man  with  money 
to  invest.  We  realize  that  there  are 
better  paying  investments  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  than  real  estate  mortgages. 
Commercial  paper  is  most  attractive.  But 
the  capitalist  must  forget  his  selfish¬ 


ness  for  the  time  being.  He  must  real¬ 
ize  that  he  is  concerned  in  the  crisis 
that  confronts  every  business  interest. 

There  is  an  indication  of  an  awaken¬ 
ing  on  the  part  of  some  bankers  to  the 
real  need  of  the  hour.  News  published 
in  another  part  of  this  issue  regarding 
building  funds  now  being  made  availa¬ 
ble  is  a  sign  that  the  tide  has  turned. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  is  not  too-  late 
to  get  a  substantial  volume  of  homes 
and  apartment  buildings  started  before 
cold  weather  sets  in.  We  are  somewhat 
pessimistic  about  the  probabilities,  but 
there  is  little  doubt  but  that  spring  will 
see  a  genuine  revival  of  this  kind  of 
construction. 

Building  costs  are  already  lowered.  A 
reduction  in  the  price  of  some  materials 
which  were  badly  inflated,  and  increased 
efficiency  on  the  part  of  building  labor, 
are  two  causes. 

It  is  folly,  however,  to  wait  indefinitely 
for  lower  prices.  A  careful  study  of 
the  present  price  situation  indicates  a 
tendency  to-  advance  rather  than  recede. 
In  other  words,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  proscrastination.  It  is  now, 
as  ever,  the  thief  of  time. 

Urge  your  locality  to  do  it  now ! 

£  £ 

ARE  YOU  MAKING  ANY 
“CROOKS?” 

N  exceedingly  iniquitous  practice 
has  sprung  up  during  the  past 
few  years.  It  is  that  of  pffering  yard 
masters,  conductors,  switchmen  and 
other  railroad  employes  a  tip  or  bribe 
to  move  a  car  or  for  more  cars  to  be 
“set  in.” 

Such  a  practice  is  commercial 
bribery  in  one  of  its  worst  forms.  It 
amounts  to  making  an  honest  man 
dishonest. 

We  have  yet  to  hear  of  a  single  in¬ 
stance  in  which  the  offering  of  a  bribe 
has  increased  the  car  supply  or  im¬ 
proved  the  general  efficiency  of  an 
employe.  On  the  other  hand,  tips  of 
this  variety  cheat  other  shippers  out 
of  what  rightly  belongs  to  them  in 
the  way  of  service. 

Now  is  the  time  to  start  to  stamp 
out  this  evil.  The  car  shortage  and  an 
indifferent  personnel,  which  led  to  the 
practice,  are  happily  fast  becoming 
things  of  the  past. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  in¬ 
stituted  an  aggressive  campaign 
against  this  commercial  sin.  Em¬ 
ployes  found  soliciting  bribes  have 
been  dismissed.  The  real  remedy, 
however,  lies  with  the  shipper.  With¬ 
out  him  there  would  be  no  tipping.  He 
must  take  the  initiative. 


INSPIRES  SALESMEN  at 

FACE  BRICK  COUNCIL 

A.  F.  B.  A.  Host  to  “Pep-Instilling”  Sales  Methods 
Demonstration  Attended  by  Large  Delegation  of 
Enthusiastic  Face  Brick  Salesmen  and  Dealers 


rp  NTHUSIASriC  ENDORSEMENT  of  the  value,  time¬ 
liness  and  utility  of  the  face  brick  conference  held  in 
Chicago  on  Tuesday,  October  12,  was  everywhere  in  evi¬ 
dence.  Before  the  adjournment  of  the  meeting,  an  index 
of  the  gratitude  due  Dr.  Mars,  Secretary  Hollowell,  and 
other  officials  of  the  American  Face  Brick  Association,  and 
members  who  aided  in  making  this,  the  second  of  a  series 
of  face  brick  councils,  such  a  tremendous  success,  was  unani¬ 
mously  expressed  by  the  members  rising  to  their  feet. 

Fully  one  hundred  and  sixty  face  brick  salesmen,  dealers 
and  manufacturers  filled  the  “Red  Room”  of  the  LaSalle 
Hotel,  as  students  in  this  intensive  course  on  sales  methods 
demonstration.  The  close  of  the  meeting  found  everyone 
heartily  praising  the  short  course  both  because  of  its  ex¬ 
traordinary  educational  value  and  because  of  the  inspiration 
it  gave  all  who  now  cannot  help  but  feel  that  they  are  selling 
the  best  product  on  earth. 

I  he  Chicago  meeting  was  the  second  of  a  series  of  sec¬ 
tional  conferences  at  which  face  brick  dealers  and  salesmen 
were  the  guests  of  the  American  Face  Brick  Association. 
It  followed  the  successful  meeting  held  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on 
October  7,  and  preceded  the  meetings  held  at  Pittsburgh, 
on  October  14,  and  at  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  on  October  21. 

EBEN  RODGERS  TELLS  OF  PUBLICITY  WORK 

1  he  chairman  who  presided  over  the  Chicago  meeting 
was  none  other  than  Eben  Rodgers,  a  very  popular  and 
well  known  manufacturer  in  the  clay  industry.  In  opening 
the  morning  session,  Mr.  Rodgers  outlined  the  campaign 
prepared  by  the  American  Face  Brick  Association  which 
has  taken  months  of  time  and  considerable  study  to  develop. 
He  added  that  the  clay  products  industry  in  general,  in 
the  next  few  years  will  be  before  the  attention  of  the  public 
as  it  never  has  been  in  the  history  of  the  industry.  Hereto¬ 
fore,  there  has  never  been  available  for  a  prospective  builder 
any  information  regarding  the  utility,  economy,  beauty  and 
permanence  of  burned  clay  for  building  construction.  There 
is  now  available  thru  the  various  national  clay  associations, 
literature  that  stands  alone  in  quality  and  value.  The  book¬ 
lets,  plan  service  and  descriptive  matter  prepared  by  the 
clay  associations  lead  those  of  associations  of  any  other  in¬ 
dustry.  However,  it  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Rodgers  that 
this  literature  would  be  of  little  avail  unless  properly  used 
by  face  brick  salesmen,  dealers  and  manufacturers. 

John  H.  Donahoe,  president  of  the  Face  Brick  Dealers’ 
Association,  was  called  upon  at  this  point  to  give  a  few  re¬ 
marks.  He  paid  a  deep  compliment  to  the  A.  F.  B.  A.  for 
bringing  together  the  salesmen,  dealers  and  manufacturers 
for  the  particular  benefit  of  the  first  two  groups  mentioned. 
The  dealer,  Mr.  Donahoe  said,  makes  it  easy  for  the  builder 
to  get  brick.  He  extends  the  merits  of  face  brick,  gives  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  proper  color,  texture  and  mortar  joint,  and  so 
forth,  to  use  and  otherwise  extends  service  that  makes  sat¬ 
isfied  customers. 


DR.  MARS  HOLDS  LISTENERS  SPELLBOUND 

Dr.  G.  C.  Alars,  director  of  publicity  of  the  A.  F.  B.  A., 
next  proceeded  to  hold  his  audience  spellbound  for  the  rest 
of  the  morning  with  a  comprehensive  and  intensely  prac¬ 
ticable  presentation  of  ways  and  means  of  developing  the 
face  brick  business.  Dr.  Mars  in  his  instructive  and  eloquent 
way,  explained  that  it  is  impossible  to  adequately  cover  the 
question  of  salesmanship  in  a  single  session  and  that  it  would 
require  at  least  a  solid  week  of  concentrated  study  to  even 
give  a  fairly  comprehensive  “once  over”  to  the  principles  he 
felt  every  salesman  and  dealer  of  face  brick  should  be 
grounded  in. 

In  giving  the  following  brief  review  of  Dr.  Mars’  remarks, 
full  justice  is  not  given  to  his  eloquence  or  the  didactical 
value  of  his  message.  Publicity  and  advertising,  he  said, 
represents  impersonal  salesmanship.  The  salesman  repre¬ 
sents  direct  or  personal  salesmanship.  The  salesman  is  the 
last  link  in  the  chain  between  the  manufacturer  and  seller. 
The  advertising  conducted  by  the  American  Face  6rick 
Association  has  simply  one  purpose  in  mind — to  sell  the 
American  public  face  brick.  At  this  point  samples  of  advertis¬ 
ing  “Copy”  were  displayed  and  the  method  of  appealing  to 
the  unconsciousness  of  the  architect  or  prospective  builder 
explained.  These  advertisements  which  appear  in  a  number  of 
popular  magazines  speak  to  10,000,000  subscribers  and  are 
seen  by  over  25,000,000  people. 

SALESMAN  SHOULD  SERVE  CUSTOMERS 

Next  were  discussed  the  two  booklets  recently  prepared 
by  the  American  Face  Brick  Association,  “The  Story  of 
Brick,”  and  “Ihe  Home  of  Beauty.”  Dr.  Alars  pointed  out 
that  the  plans  in  the  latter  book  were  developed  by  the  best 
architects  in  the  country  and  represented  the  highest 
grade  of  home  planning.  Whereas,  a  salesman  may  not 
approve  of  every  design  in  the^TGoklet,  he  should  realize 
that  other  persons  may  like  it  and  since  he  is  selling  the 
other  person  brick,  he  must  cater  to  his  wants.  He  likened 
this  question  to  an  audience  listening  to  a  symphony  or¬ 
chestra.  Altho  the  orchestra  plays  the  highest  type  of  music 
and  plays  it  perfectly,  not  everybody  enjoys  it  and  this  is 
due  to  the  lack  of  musical  instinct  on  the  part  of  the  audience 
to  appreciate  such  music  and  is  not  the  fault  of  the  orchestra. 

A  salesman  when  he  sells  face  brick  to  a  customer  should 
follow  up  his  sales  with  service  and  in  cases  where  a  beauti¬ 
ful  home  has  been  constructed  he  should  have  photographs 
taken  and  sent  to  Dr.  Mars  for  reproduction  in  advertise¬ 
ments. 

Dr.  Mars  pointed  out  another  booklet  entitled,  “A  Manual 
of  Face  Brick  Construction,”  for  distribution  among  car¬ 
penter  contractors  and  masons  in  the  endeavor  to  have  them 
become  real  builders  of  brick. 

The  carpenter  contractor  has  been  largely  instrumental  in 
promoting  house  construction  other  than  brick  and  it  is  felt 
that  by  making  it  simpler  for  him  to  figure,  with  this  build- 
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mg  material  and  to  show  him  the  large  advantages  and 
economy  that  result,  by  using  brick  much  good  will  be  done 
torythe  industry. 


received  favorable  comments  on  booklet 

The  Story  of  Brick,”  Dr.  Mars  said,  goes  into  the  inner¬ 
most  shrine  of  the  consciousness  of  the  public.  At  this 
point,  Dr.  Mars  read  various  phrases  from  post  cards  re¬ 
ceived  from  those  who  had  purchased  the  booklet,  “The 
Story  of  Brick.”  and  who  had  replied  with  very  favorable 
comment.  Other  booklets  published  in  behalf  of  the  A.  F. 
B.  A.  were  also  discussed. 

1  he  salesmen  should  be  humble  and  yet  proud.  Deter¬ 
mination  is  needed  to  make  good.  While  natural  ability  for 
selling  materials  is  advantageous,  it  is  not  absolutely 
essential. 

Business  in  the  modern  world  is  more  than  simply  money 
making  it  is  a  great  world-wide  cooperative  activity  by 
which  we  discover  and  develop  objects  in  nature  and  convert 
them  into  commodities  suitable  for  public  use.  In  places 
where  relatively  few  things  are  wanted  you  have  a  low  state 
of  civilization.  On  the  other  hand,  where  many  things  are 
desired  for  the  country’s  welfare,  a  higher  state  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  exists.  The  salesman  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
cycle  of  modern  business. 

1  ersonality  in  salesmanship  is  a  very  important  item. 
Modern  business  does  not  depend  upon  persona!  ac¬ 
quaintanceship.  It  is  important  not  to  be  too  nice  so  that 
your  customer  forgets  all  about  your  product.  In  order  to 
present  your  product  with  force,  your  personality  must  be 
present,  but  hidden.  It  is  best  to  first  sell  your  product  and 
then  be  friendly.  There  are  two  things  that  will  develop 
personality.  One  is  intelligence.  Associate  with  people 
superior  to  yourself,  making  friends  with  the  better  class  of 
people  and  studying  intently  their  exemplary  character.  It 

obvious,  of  course,  that  you  cannot  break  into  a  so-called 
’’high  brow”  group  and  expect  to  be  shown  favor.  The  way 
to  associate  with  the  better  class  of  people  is  to  simply  read 
good  books.  Every  young  man  should  spend  two  hours  of 
three  nights  a  week  in  reading  quality  literature. 

The  second  factor  of  personality  is  will.  Whenever  you 
make  a  plan  stick  to  it.  However,  this  will  must  be  the  will 
of  good.  I  his  feature  will  give  you  charm  and  attractive¬ 
ness. 


As  a  closing  remark  to  the  morning  session,  B.  Mifflin 
Hood,  the  well-known  southern  brick  manufacturer,  told  in 
his  attractive  and  artful  style,  the  value  of  the  meeting  that 
had  just  closed. 


afternoon  session 

1'he  afternoon  session  was  again  started  by  Dr.  Mars,  in 
which  he  showed  how  to  approach  a  prospective  builder  or 
an  architect.  He  advised  alesmeu  not  to  dodge  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  scumming  or  efflorescence,  but  on  the  other  hand, 
told  them  to  discuss  the  subject  giving  a  descriptive  talk 
of  how  it  occurs  and  how  it  may  be  prevented  or  overcome. 
I  he  salesman  should  show  appreciation  of  design  when  talk¬ 
ing  to  an  architect,  which  will  often  enable  him  to  gain  the 
architect  s  confidence.  Above  all,  the  salesman  should  re¬ 
member  that  he  represents  a  service,  that  he  should  cut  out 
all  knocking,  should  not  over-promise  and  should  have  an 
abundance  of  enthusiasm. 

hollowing  Dr.  Mars’  talk,  the  remainder  of  the  program 
was  nothing  less  than  a  series  of  demonstrations  of  the  best 
ways  of  solving  the  particular  problems  which  are  every 
day  facing  the  face  brick  salesman.  The  first  talk  was  on 
the  subject  of  “How  Would  You  Approach  a  Difficult  Archi¬ 
tect?”  and  was  discussed  by  G.  J.  Supple,  of  the  Western 
Brick  Co.,  Danville,  Ill.  In  short,  Mr.  Supple  said  the  archi¬ 
tect  who  presumes  to  be  a  busy  man  and  appears  not  to  be 
interested  in  your  material,  presents  a  difficult  task  for  the 
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taco  brick  salesman.  This  is  a  psychological  moment  for 
the  salesman.  He  must  secure  the  architect’s  friendship  and 
his  preparation  for  this  meeting  is  important  and  must  or 
thoro.  Do  not  get  fussed  by  a  short,  curt  remark  from  the 
architect.  Hot  air  talk  must  be  eliminated  and  the  salesman 
must  be  able  to  give  suggestions  that  will  aid  the  architect 
in  planning  a  brick  house.  An  architect  appreciates  a  master 
of  brick  as  well  as  the  brick  salesman  appreciates  a  master 
architect.  » 

take  up  daily  problems 

1  he  next  subject,  which  was  discussed  by  E.  F.  Plumb, 
of  the  Strcator  (Ill.)  Brick  Co.,  was:  “What  Would  You 
Say  To  A  Prospective  Builder  Who  Is  Hesitating  At 
Present  Because  Of  Expecting  Lower  Prices?”  This  is 
one  of  the  most  important  topics  with  which  face  brick 
salesmen  have  to  deal  at  the  present  time.  Had  the  ques¬ 
tion  been  asked  three  or  four  months  ago,  the  answer  would 
have  been  that  on  the  brick  plant,  labor  has  doubled,  coal 
has  tripled  in  price,  freight  rates  have  increased,  and  other 
expenses  enhanced,  and  yet  the  cost  of  the  product  is  just  a 
little  over  double  the  former  cost. 

Three  or  four  months  ago,  John  Wanamaker  tried  to  start 
something  by  reducing  prices,  but  failed  because  the  psycho¬ 
logical  moment  was  not  there.  Recently  Henry  Ford  and 
clothing  manufacturers  announced  reductions  which  have 
brought  about  a  tendency  for  price  lowering.  Mr.  Plumb 
said  that  he  would  not  claim  that  brick  would  not  be  any 
cheaper  than  they  are  now.  Plowever,  he  pointed  out  that 
the  reductions  would  be  very  slow  and  would  cover  a  long 
period.  Mr.  Plumb  emphasized  that  price  reductions  are 
made  on  those  commodities  for  which  there  is  no  absolute 
need,  most  of  them  falling  on  commodities  which  may  be 
considered  as  luxuries.  A  lack  of  demand  will  bring  about  a 
reduction  of  prices,  but  there  is  a  great  need  for  building 
construction.  A  small  price  reduction  in  building  material 
would  stimulate  demand  to  the  extent  that  prices  would 
stiffen  up  again.  In  brick  manufacture  rough  labor  forms 
the  main  part.  The  cost  of  this  labor  is  not  as  much  out 
of  proportion  as  in  other  industries.  A  reduction  in  the  cost 
of  labor  will  follow  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  living.  Coal 
is  a  large  item  in  brick  manufacture  and  the  cost  of  coal  is 
largely  the  cost  of  labor  preparing  it  for  the  consumer. 
Brick  plants  as  a  whole  are  not  paying  profiteering  prices 
for  coal,  hence  a  big  reduction  due  to  lower  coal  prices  may 
not  be  expected. 

Herman  Matz,  of  the  S.  S.  Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  of  Chicago, 
discussed  the  subject  further  by  telling  how,  during  the 
war,  people  had  saved  money  by  purchasing  Liberty  Bonds 
and  later  sold  these  bonds  for  cash,  giving  them  more 
cash  on  hand  than  they  ever  had  before.  This  enabled  them 
to  purchase  what  they  wanted,  but  did  not  need.  Conditions 
recently  have  changed  this  attitude  on  the  mind  of  people 
and  only  those  things  which  are  absolutely  needed  are  being 
purchased.  There  arc  only  three  things  in  this  world  that 
are  needed.  These  are  food,  clothing  and  shelter. 

Mr.  Matz  pointed  out  that,  altho  we  have  a  department  in 
the  government  which  spends  considerable  money  to  in¬ 
crease  the  production  of  farm  products  in  the  United  States, 
nothing  has  been  spent  to  further  the  construction  of  in¬ 
dustry. 

TELLS  HOW  TO  SELL  TO  SCHOOL  BOARDS 

William  T.  Mathews,  of  the  Claycraft  Mining  &  Brick 
Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  talked  on  the  subject  of  “What  Are 
the  Best  Ways  to  Get  at  a  School  Board  or  Handle  Any 
Other  Large  Operation  Where  It  Is  Necessary  To  Deal 
With  A  Committee  Of  Important  Men?”  Mr.  Mathews  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  salesman  see  the  architect  in  the  case  of  a 
school  job  and  endeavor  to  find  out  the  type  of  brick  the 
architect  had  in  mind  when  designing  the  structure.  Usually 
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Ohio  school  boards  are  composed  of  five  men.  Then  the  next 
task  is  to  secure  the  good  favor  of  at  least  three  of  these 
five  men.  Usually  on  every  school  board  there  is  some 
dominant  man  who  has  more  influence  than  the  rest  and 
who  especially  should  be  sold  on  face  brick. 

Mr.  Mathews  suggested  that  only  one  type  of  brick  be 
used  in  demonstrating.  By  using  seven  or  eight  samples 
and  then  telling  of  the  merits  of  one  particular  sample  you 
will  immediately  close  the  gate  of  those  advantages  on  the 
other  brick  submitted.  School  boards  are  often  open  to 
criticism  by  the  local  communities  they  represent.  Hence, 
if  it  is  impressed  upon  the  school  board  that  they  are  pur¬ 
chasing  exterior  beauty  and  that  it  is  the  brickwork  that  the 
community  will  see  first,  a  good  argument  can  be  brought 
home  to  them.  It  is  the  exterior  beauty  of  the  building 
that  shapes  the  opinion  of  the  people  first  and  it  gives  them 
less  ammunition  to  criticize  the  school  board  if  particular 
effort  is  made  to  use  a  beautiful  material  for  exterior  con¬ 
struction  such  as  your  face  brick. 

Other  subjects  were  discussed  and  their  leaders  in  dis¬ 
cussion  were  respectively:  “Why  It  Is  Better  To  Own 
Then  Rent.”  “Show  The  Prospect  How  He  Can  Finance 
Home  Building,” — G.  B.  Luckett,  Crawfordsville  >  (Ind.) 
Brick  Co. 

“Outline  The  Case  Of  A  Dissatisfied  Customer  Who  Re¬ 
jects  Face  Brick.”  “How  Would  You  Handle  The  Situa¬ 
tion?” — Roger  Combs,  Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

"What  Is  The  Difference  Between  A  Face  And  A  Com¬ 
mon  Brick.-'” — Douglas  Stevens,  Acme  Brick  Co.,  Danville, 
Ill. 

“How  To  Show  Your  Samples  To  One  Who  Is  Not  Cer¬ 
tain  Of  What  He  Wants — Your  Whole  Range  At  A  Time 
Or  One  At  A  Time” — L.  V.  Matson,  Twin  City  Brick  Co., 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

"When  Is  Your  Duty  To  The  Customer  Done?” — B. 
Mifflin  Hood,  B.  Mifflin  Hood  Brick  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

“Convince -A  Prospect  Who  Is  In  Favor  Of  Frame  Or 
Stucco  That  He  Would  Better  Build  Of  Brick” — Albert  A. 
Klein,  of  the  Sunderland  Bros.  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

“How  To  Get  A  Customer  To  Substitute  A  Brick  You 
Have  For  One  You  Have  Not” — G.  V.  Etten,  H.  D.  Conkey 
&  Co.,  Mendota,  Ill. 
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A  partial  list  of  those  in  attendance  includes: 

Geo.  W.  Anderson,  H.  D.  Conkey  &  Co.,  Mendota,  Ill.;  John 
Andres,  Standard  Brick  Mfg.  C.,  Evansville,  Ind.;  «j.  M.  Aucutt, 
Aucutt  Bros.  Brick  Co.,  Aurora,  Ill.;  C.  A.  Baker,  Hydraulic-Press 
Brick  Co.,  Des  Moines,  la.;  J.  T.  Baker,  Hocking-  Valley  Products 
Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Frank  C.  Barritt,  Young  Bros.  &  Daley, 
Lansing,  Mich.;  H.  N.  Barr,  Michigan  Face  Brick  Co.,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.;  J.  W.  Beckman,  The  Beckman  Supply  Co.,  Ham¬ 
mond,  Ind.;  Arch  T.  Bell,  Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Co.,  Chicago; 
Geo.  A.  Bilque,  Gloninger  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  T.  Bishop, 
Southern  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.;  P.  N.  Blanchard, 
Nebraska  Material  Co.,  Lincoln,  Neb.;  Oscar  J.  Blattner,  Thomas 
Moulding  Brick  Co.,  Chicago:  Chas.  A.  Bonner,  Bonner  &  Mar¬ 
shall  Brick  Co.,  Chicago;  D.  A.  Buchanan,  Thomas  Moulding- 
Brick  Co.,  Chicago;  C.  D.  Burbank,  Western  Brick  Co.,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind.;  Edw.  C.  Carlyle,  The  Carlyle-Labold  Co.,  Ports¬ 
mouth,  Ohio;  V.  H.  Cartwright,  Lacon  Clay  &  Coal  Co.,  Lacon, 
Ill.;  R.  M.  Combs,  Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Co.,  Chicago;  Chas  J. 
Condon,  Michigan  Face  Brick  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.;  M.  K. 
Davidson,  Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Co.,  Chicago;  V.  W.  Defreid, 
C.  H.  Defreid,  South  Bend,  Ind.;  Tom  E.  Dever,  Rickartson  & 
Schwarz,  Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  G.  B.  Ditewig,  Western  Brick  Co., 
Peoria,  Ill.;  John  H.  Donohue,  Jr.,  Corning  Donohue  Brick  Co., 
St.  Paul,  Minn.;  George  C.  Earle,  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Co., 
Roseville.  Ohio;  O.  J.  Ellingen,  H.  D.  Conkey  &  Co.,  Mendota,  III. ; 
R.  G.  Ellingen,  H.  D.  Conkey  &  Co.,  Mendota,  Ill.;  P.  J.  Elliott, 
Western  Brick  Co.,  Peoria,  Ill.;  T.  Flanagan,  Brick  Sales  Co., 
Chicago;  J.  H.  Flatley,  Flatley  Bros.  Co.,  Green  Bav,  Wis.;  C.  J. 
Gagnor,  J.  A.  Gagnor,  Green  Bay,  Wis.;  T.  M.  Galbreath,  Acme 
Brick  Co.,  Danville,  Ill.;  Mark  Gorman,  H.  D.  Conkey  &  Co., 
Mendota,  Ill.;  E.  F.  Grand,  The  E.  F.  Grand  Brick  Co..  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio;  A.  G.  Gregory,  Calumet  Supply  Co.,  Gary,  Ind.;  Louis 
Grilk,  Geo.  L.  Dyer  Co.,  Chicago;  W.  S.  Hargraves,  Standard 
Brick  Co.,  Crawfordsville,  Ind.;  J.  H.  Hammersen,  F.  H.  Ham- 
merson  &  Sons,  Racine,  Wis.;  P.  B.  Hawes,  Western  Brick  Co., 
Danville,  Ill.;  Thos.  R.  Heaphy,  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago;  J.  C.  Herron,  Crawfordsville  Shale  Brick  Co.,  Crawfords¬ 
ville,  Ind.;  Chas.  F.  Hermann,  U.  S.  Brick  Co.,  Tell  City,  Ind.; 


E.  C.  Hervey,  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Co.,  Indianapolis:  r.  L.  Hig¬ 
gins,  H.  D.  Conkey  &  Co.,  Chicago;  A.  W.  Hilker,  Hilker  Brick 
Co.,  Racine,  Wis.;  John  T.  Holmstrom,  Standard  Coal  &  Lumber 
Co.,  Rockford,  Ill.;  B.  Mifflin  Hood,  Hood  Brick  Co..  Atlanta,  Ga.; 
J.  B.  Howard,  Western  Brick  Co.,  Danville,  111.;  R.  B.  Howard, 
Meacham  &  Wright  Brick  Co.,  Chicago;  C.  S.  Hughes,  Iowa 
Building  Material  Co.,  Waterloo,  la.;  O.  R.  Hyland,  Carlyle- 
Labold  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Ohio;  C.  W.  Irwin,  Hydraulic- Press 
Brick  Co.,  Davenport,  Iowa;  J.  C.  Johnson,  Standard  Salt  & 
Cement  Co.,  Duluth,  Minn.;  Geo.  L.  Kempf,  Western  Brick  Co., 
Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.;  W.  J.  Kennedy,  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Co., 
Davenport,  Iowa;  A.  W.  Kimball,  Kimball- Wheeler  Brick  Co., 
Chicago;  Albert  A.  Klein,  Sunderland  Bros.  Co.,  Omaha,  Nebr.; 
Geo.  W.  Kulhavy,  Consumers  Bldg.  Material  Co.,  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa;  J.  Rudolph  Kunze,  D.  C.  Shorey  Brick  Co.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio;  J.  F.  Laverty,  Brazil  Clay  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  W.  A. 
Laverty,  Brazil  Clay  Co.,  Brazil,  Ind.;  Cole  C.  Landers,  Western 
Brick  Co.,  Peoria,  Ill.;  G.  C.  Landgrebe,  Huntingburg  Pressed 
Brick  Co.,  Huntingburg,  Ind.;  Willis  E.  Langenburg,  Ricketson  & 
Schwarz,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Chas.  F.  Loftus,  The  Building  Mate¬ 
rials  Co.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa;  Paul  Lowry,  Reliance  Brick  Co., 
Des  Moines,  Iowa;  G.  B.  Luckett,  Crawfordsville  Shale  Brick  Co. 
Crawfordsville,  Ind.;  Jas.  J.  Lyons,  Brick  Sales  Co..  Chicago;  R. 
B.  Mackinson,  S.  S.  Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  Chicago;  P.  E.  Madden, 
H.  D.  Conkey  &  Co.,  Mendota,  ill.;  L.  V.  Madsen,  Twin  City 
Brick  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  P.  J.  Mamer,  Mamer  Brick  Co.,  Ben¬ 
ton  Harbor,  Mich.;  L.  E.  Maring,  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Co., 
Mason  City,  Iowa;  Wm.  T.  Mathews,  Claycraft  Mining  &  Brick 
Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Samuel  E.  Matter,  Standard  Salt  &  Cement 
Co.,  Duluth,  Minn.;  E.  D.  Mattes,  Decatur  Brick  Mfg.  Co.  Deca¬ 
tur,  Ill.;  Herman  L.  Matz,  S.  S.  Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  Chicago:  B. 
W.  May,  Bonner  &  Marshall  Brick  Co.,  Chicago:  John  J.  McCov, 
Wisconsin  Face  &  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  W  R 
McKown,  Brooklyn  Brick  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Louis  E.  Meir, 
La  Crosse,  Wis.;  D.  S.  Merritt,  Streator  Brick  Co.,  Streator,  Ill.; 
R.  L.  Mirnagh,  Alton  Brick  Co.,  Alton,  Ill.;  Robt.  C.  Mitchell, 
Reliance  Brick  Co.,  Omaha,  Nebr.;  S.  E.  Moore,  The  Building 
Material  Co.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa;  Martin  J.  Moran,  Thomas 
Moulding  Brick  Co.,  Chicago;  F.  G.  Moritz,  Burnham  Brick  Co., 
Milwaukee.  Wis.;  Russell  C.  Mowbray,  American  Contractor,  Chi¬ 
cago:  C  V.  Muckelmier,  Muckelmier  Fuel  &  Supply  Co.,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind.:  C.  W.  Oehler,  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Co.,  Chicago; 
Roland  Oliver,  Dernig  &  Oliver,  Peoria.  Ill.;  G.  J.  Page.  Thomas 
Moulding  Brick  Co.,  Chicago;  Wm.  G.  Parke,  S.  S.  Kimbell  Brick 
Co.,  Chicago;  W.  H.  Fyffe  Parry,  Gary,  Ind.:  P.  E.  Peterson. 
Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Co.,  Chicago;  C.  V.  Pierson,  Duluth 
Builders  Supply  Co.,  Duluth,  Minn.;  E.  F.  Plumb.  Streator  Brick 
<A°-’TCti’eator’  J11’’  S-  W-  Rider,  Brazil  Clay  Co.,  Peoria,  Ill.;  Eben 
A  Rodgers,  Alton  Brick  Co.,  Alton,  III.;  W.  L.  Ross,  Thomas 
Moulding  Brick  Co.,  Chicago;  H.  J.  Rowell,  Wm.  Moellerings 
Sons,  kt  Wayne,  Ind.;  E.  J.  Schario,  Mapleton  Clay  Products 
Co.,  Canton,  Ohio;  bred  A.  Schuette,  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Co., 
Chicago;  Y  £,clluett.  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Co.,  Chicago; 
Ralph  L  Selby,  Reliance  Brick  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  D  C. 
Shorey,  The  D.  C.  Shorey  Brick  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  R.  L. 
n'hb  Ponne,j  &  Marshall  Brick  Co.,  Chicago:  Frank  J.  Silha, 
Br;opP°^SmoVth  Refractories  Co.,  Chicago;  A.  V.  Smith,  Streator 
Streator,  Ill.;  H.  A.  Smythe,  Wisconsin  Brick  Co., 
RPnH  r^Wlw  D-,  Staples-  Staples -Hildebrand  Co.,  South 

Mlnh'-  j  ^  CSLeele-  S.  A.  Morman  &  Co.,  Grand  Rapids. 
Y/eh- ;  F-  L-  Steinhoff  Brick  and  Clay  Record,  Chicago;  D.  F. 

CoTl  tA=  P^Ck  CT°  Danville,  Ill.;  Fred  D.  Stilz.  Irvington 
^  C°r"  ,,Tnd lanapolis,  Ind.;  E.  S.  Story,  Calumet 
Prfck^Pn^  Fn?ary’  frd-:  Wm.  C.  Suhr,  Jr.,  Thomas  Moulding 
Po  iOS ■  ,P‘  Sullivan,  Wisconsin  Lime  &  Cement 

m"  °Vu  SupPL  Western  Brick  Co.,  Danville,  Ill.;  H. 

^Thompson,  Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Co..  Chicago:  Jas.  R. 

T^Pr  TiIhe  Standfr.d  Brick  Co.,  Crawfordsville.  Ind.:  J.  P,. 
To  ne  r  ,1  ho  mas  Moulding  Brick  Co..  Chicago;  F.  C.  Van  Etten, 

r?n  kM  &^S°-  Mendota.  Ill.;  W.  G.  Van  Etten,  H.  D.  Con- 
R ri rA-  P ” Turn n  d  °£a  ’  Ralph  Van  Roo,  Wisconsin  Face  &  Fire 

Co  CMcaan1-  w  newWlS-:  PL Varney.  Hydraulic-Press  Brick 

BnHT  wfiJS-  .Warren,  Jr . ,  R.  B.  Tyler  Co..  Louisville.  Ky.; 

a.rt.  T.  Wheeler,  Kimbell-Wheeler  Brick  Co.,  Chicago:  R  T 
W  s  m  PavlI}f  Brick  Co.,  Crawfordsville,  Ind.;  R.’  WT. 

aerlevnM  f  RCl7L^Ul  den  Supply  Co..  Mason  City.  Iowa:  A.  B. 

levn  \  ’pAVwi0v  cyn  Grand  Rapids.  Mich.:  H.  C.  Zier- 

■  n,  A.  B.  Zierleyn  Co.,  Muskegon,  Mich. 
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Manifest  Interest  in  Chamberlain  Bill 

Interest  in  and  plans  for  the  support  of  the  Chamberlain 
hill  are  being  manifested  in  Washington,  according  to  the 
Engineering  Council.”  This  bill  carries  an  appropriation 
of  $400,000,000  for  the  continuance  of  federal  aid  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  rural  post  roads.  Each  year  $100,000,000  is  to 
become  available,  starting  in  1922;  and  the  funds  are  to  be 
matched  with  state  funds  and  administered  in  practically 
the  same  way  that  the  present  federal  aid  funds  are  used. 
The  Advisory  Highway  Board  has  been  appointed  by  the 
secretary  of  agriculture  and  representatives  of  motor  truck 
manufacturers  met  with  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roards  for  informal  discussion  of  problems  laid  before  them. 


J*  $ 


According  to  the  current  issue  of  “The  Railway  Age,”  lat¬ 
est  statistics  regarding  the  amount  of  freight  being  moved 
by  railroads  demonstrate  that  there  has  been  as  yet  no  de¬ 
cline  of  general  business  activity  in  the  United  States. 


“OLD  BRICK  CHURCH” 

—AMERICA’S  OLDEST 

Oldest  House  of  W  or  ship  Now  Standing  on  American 
Soil  Encased  by  Its  Original  Walls,  Can  Tell  of  Many 
Noteworthy  Historic  Events  and  Was  Built  of  Brick 


Edltor’s  Note:  The  credit  for  unearthing  this  interesting 
story  of  the  oldest  church  in  America ,  built  of  brick,  belongs 
to  J.  B.  Hall,  general  manager  of  the  Scotland  Neck  (N.  C .) 
Brick  Co.  Every  brick  manufacturer  should  be  interested  in 
reading  this  article  of  the  brick  church  that  stands  as  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  the  beauty  and  permanence  of  building  brick. 


gT.  LUKE’S,  or  the  “Old  Brick  Church”  of  Isle  of  Wight 
County,  Va.,  as  it  has  been  lovingly  called  by  the 
generations  that  have  known  it,  is  one  of  the  chain  of  co¬ 
lonial  churches,  extending  from  the  lower  part  of  Norfolk 
County  to  and  beyond  the  Appomattox  River.  Most  of 
these  churches  were  built  of  logs  and  lumber  but  a  few 
were  constructed  of  brick,  and  with  a  few  exceptions  all 
of  them  have  deteriorated  beyond  repair.  The  places,  how¬ 
ever,  are  known  and  are  marked,  sometimes  by  the  hollow 
walls,  sometimes  with  the  broken  fragments,  and  sometimes 


with  only  a  few  graves  clustered  round  the  foundation 
walls. 

Of  these  early  colonial  churches,  none  have  remained  in 
a  better  state  of  preservation,  or  present  to  the  beholder, 
a  grander  or  more  imposing  appearance  than  the  “Old  Brick 
Church.  The  building  of  the  church  was  begun  in  1632  by 
Joseph  Bridget,  one  of  the  King’s  Council  for  the  Colony 
of  Virginia,  and  father  of  Colonel  Joseph  Bridger.  Joseph 
Bridger  died  in  1682  and  was  buried  on  his  farm  “Whits 
Marsh,"  and  his  grave  marked  by  a  marble  slab  which  was 
later  removed  to  the  church  and  placed  in  front  of  the 

chancel  when  work  was  being  done  on  the  church  a  few 
years  ago. 

CHURCH  WELL  PRESERVED 

rile  old  structure  is  in  a  remarkably  good  state  of  pre¬ 
servation  and  has  withstood  well  the  “corroding  tooth  of 
time,  on  account  of  the  excellent  building  material  used, 
the  fidelity  with  which  it  was  built,  and  the  good  fortune 
of  having  had,  at  all  times,  some  sort  of  a  roof  for  a  cover- 


Secluded  in  an  Urban  Section  of  Historic  Virginia  Stands  the  Oidest  Brick  Church  of  America 

That  Is  a  Tribute  to  Brick. 
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BRICK  AND  CLAY  RECORD 


ing.  It  was  reshinglcd  in  about  1727,  and  again  in  about 
1838  with  good  cypress  shingles.  It  was  built  of  brick 
which  was  made  of  clay  of  the  best  quality,  found  in  the 
immediate  vicinity,  and  put  together  with  a  mortar  made 
from  well  burned  oyster  shell  lime,  and  good  building 
sand,  both  of  which  can  be  found  nearby  in  great  quantities. 
The  mortar  became  almost  as  hard  as  Hint,  preventing  the 
displacement  of  a  brick  without  tearing  away  parts  of  those 
adjoining. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  church  was  built  from  brick 
brought  from  England,  but  there  is  nothing  really  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  this  statement  and  the  probabilities  are  against 
it.  The  reason  that  it  was  said  to  be  built  of  English  brick 
probably  was  either  that  the  brick  had  the  dimensions  of 
English  brick,  or  that  the  manner  of  laying  them  was  Eng¬ 
lish,  technically  known  as  the  “English  bond.”  Material 
for  making  and  burning  brick  was  too  plentiful  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  freight  rates  were  too  high  for 
brick  to  be  brought  in  sufficient  quantities  for  extensive 
building. 

OLDEST  PROTESTANT  CHURCH  IN  AMERICA 

So  far  as  we  know  this  is  the  oldest  house  of  worship 
now  standing  on  American  soil  encased  by  its  original 
walls.  The  Cathedral  of  St.  Augustine,  Florida,  is  the 
oldest  church,  but  that  has  been  destroyed  by  tire  several 
times  and  rebuilt.  The  ‘‘Old  Brick  Church”  is  the  oldest 
church  of  the  Protestant  faith  standing  in  America  today. 

The  Church  and  its  vicinity  have  been  the  scene  of  many 
noteworthy  historic  events.  Farleton  s  British  troopers 
rested  beneath  the  shade  of  the  venerable  oaks  that  sur¬ 
round  it;  the  Virginia  militia,  in  the  war  of  1812  bivuacked 
around  it.  as  also  did  the  Confederate  soldiers  of  1861. 
Many  political  speeches  and  barbecues  have  taken  place  in 
the  grove  adjoining  it,  and  whose  shade  has  furnished  a 
trvsting  place,  for  nearly  three  centuries,  of  lovers. 

From  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  War  the  Church 
was  used  but  little  on  account  of  the  hostility  to  the 
Episcopal  Church,  and  some  time  in  the  1830’s  it  was  prac¬ 
tically  abandoned.  In  spite,  however,  of  its  disuse,  the 
grand  old  walls  stand  a  monument  to  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  built.  In  1887  the  Reverend  David  Barr,  Rector 
of  Christ  Church,  Smithfield,  became  interested  in  the 
church  and  determined  that  it  should  be  restored  and  made 
again  fit  for  use  and  able  to  bear  testimony  to  its  original 
purpose.  To  carry  out  this  purpose,  he  traveled  extensively, 
raising  the  funds  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  in  all  man¬ 
ner  of  ways.  Sometimes  the  workmen  gave  their  time 
without  cost  to  the  work  of  restoration. 


BRICK  IN  BUILDING  IS  DATED  1632 


The  walls  were  repaired  where  needed,  a  new  roof  was 
put  on,  new  woodwork  was  installed  and  the  windows  tilled 
with  beautifully  stained  glass.  The  east  window  was  made 
in  England.  During  the  restoration,  it  is  interesting  to 
note,  that  a  brick  was  found  imbedded  in  the  depths  of 
the  walls  bearing  the  date  1632,  scratched  on  the  end,  testi¬ 
fying  to  the  truth  of  the  antiquity  of  the  building.  It  stands 
today  beautifully  within  and  without,  and  filled  with  mem¬ 
orials  to  those  connected  with  its  history  and  with  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  country.  On  its  stately  brick  walls  grows  the 
little  “stepping  fern”  and  in  its  rural  surroundings  seems  to 
be  a  bit  of  the  “Old  Country”  transplanted  into  the  new. 
With  loving  care  it  will  last  on  into  other  centuries  and  tell 
to  other  generations,  the  high  purpose  and  the  devout  spirit 
of  those  that  built  so  wisely  and  so  well. 


(Adapted  from 
by  Colonel  E  M. 
position,  by  the 
Smithfield,  Va.) 


“A  Brief  History  of  Isle  of  AVisht  County.  A  a.. 
Morrison,  for  distribution  at.  the  Jamestown  Ex- 
Rev.  Floyd  Cartwright.  Rector  of  Christ  Church. 


Construction  Activities  This  Year  and  Last 

The  F.  W.  Dodge  Co.  have  compiled  some  interesting  sta¬ 
tistics  on  building  construction.  Comparisons  are  made  be¬ 
tween  construction  activity  in  1919  and  1920.  Usually  there 
is  a  tendency  to  remember  the  activity  which  marked  the 
latter  half  of  1919  and  to  overlook  the  fact  that  it  took  half 
a  year  to  get  started  on  a  building  program  after  the  shackles 

imposed  by  the  war  were  removed. 

Indications  point  that  the  latter  part  of  the  present  year  i 
not  going  to  register  a  peak  m  construction  plans  but  rather 
that  a  period  of  waiting  for  a  break  is  in  store.  This  being 
true,  in  comparing  the  work  done  the  first  half  of  this  year 
with  last  year,  it  is  necessary  to  use  for  the  basis  of  com¬ 
parison  the  whole  1919  activity. 

The  figures  show  that  the  total  amount  of  contract  awards 
in  the  territory  north  of  the  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Missouri 
River  from  January  1,  1919,  to  July  1,  1919,  was  $989,904,000. 
From  July  1  to  December  19,  the  amount  was  $1,499,503,000. 
These  figures  indicate  that  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  years 
amount  of  contracts  was  awarded  in  the  second  half  of  the 
year  under  conditions  of  extremely  high  prices. 

The  total  value  of  contracts  awarded  in  fifty-one  impor¬ 
tant  cities  in  the  United  States  during  the  six  months  of 
1920.  barring  a  negligible  number  of  purchases  listed  as  mis¬ 
cellaneous,  is  fifty-six  per  cent,  of  the  whole  value  awarded 
the  entire  year  of  1919.  Considering  the  same  territory  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  early  part  of  this  item  the  figures  for  the 
first  eight  months  of  1920  are  $1,952,528,000  against  $1,596.- 
314,000  from  January  1  to  September  1,  1919. 

Residential  buildings  in  the  fifty-one  ‘cities  eclipsed  any 
other  class  by  a  wide  margin  in  1919.  Its  volume  in  1920  is 
not  in  proportion  to  the  total  volume  of  building,  being  only 
thirty-three  per  cent,  of  the  1919  amount,  as  against  forty- 
six  per  cent,  for  a  comparison  of  the  totals.  In  considering 
the  figures  for  residential  building  there  is  still  less  cause 
for  optimism  in  the  fact  that  as  compiled,  residence  building 
includes  private  garages,  stables  and  farm  buildings,  inclusive 
of  barns  The  number  of  new  automobiles  distributed  m 
the  United  States  during  the  last  year  is  evidence  in  itself 
that  many  private  garages  must  be  included  m  the  amounts 
for  this  class  of  building. 

Business  building  ranks  second  in  importance  in  1919,  and 
a  very  close  second  in  importance  in  1920.  Industrial  build¬ 
ing  ranks  third  both  in  1919  and  1920.  In  1919  the  total 
value  of  both  business  and  industrial  building  was  not  equal 
to  the  value  of  residential  building.  During  the  first  six 
months  of  1920  there  has  been  comparatively  little  differ- 
encc  in  the  V3.1ue  of  the  three  classes. 
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Endeavoring  To  Solve  Construction  Problem 

Data  on  the  building  industry  as  it  concerns  brick  manu¬ 
facture,  distribution  and  use,  is  being  prepared  by  Ralph  P. 
Stoddard,  secretary-manager  of  the  Common  Brick  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association  of  America,  for  presentation  before 
the  hearings  of  the  United  States  Senate  Housing  Com¬ 
mission,  which  has  promised  to  meet  in  Cleveland,  Ohio  be¬ 
ginning  November  8.  Any  information  that  will  tend  to  un¬ 
tangle  the  construction  problem  is  considered  welcome  b> 
Mr.  Stoddard  and  other  local  building  material  association 
officials.  Effort  will  be  made  to  show  the  committee,  if  it 
so  desires,  that  the  construction  industry  as  a  whole  is  second 
only  to  food  in  importance  to  life.  The  inquiry  will  not  enter 
so  much  into  the  question  of  building  costs  as  it  will  seek  to 
locate  the  factor  that  is  holding  back  building  at  this  time— 
either  production,  transportation,  fuel,  labor,  or  all  of  these 
combined. 


CHICAGO  MAY  RAISE 

$15,000,000  HOUSING  FUND 


Committee  Appointed  by  Chicago  Real  Estate  Board  Finally  Hits 
E  pou  Finance  Scheme  1  hat  May  Solve  dome  Building  Problem 


hTER  DIGGING  around  for  weeks  and  weeks  in  the  en¬ 
deavor  to  unearth  some  scheme  for  reviving  the  almost 
extinct  craft  of  building.  Chicago  has  finally  hit  upon  a  plan 
u  Inch  shows  possibility  of  practicability.  1  be  committee  on 
housing  appointed  by  the  Chicago  Real  Estate  Board  has  been 
working  for  months  making  investigations  on  different  phases 
of  the  construction  industry  such  as  transportation,  cost  of 
materials,  labor,  finance  and  so  forth,  in  the  hope  of  learning, 
if  possible,  what  could  be  done  to  stimulate  building,  but  all 
meetings  went  to  pieces  on  the  financial  rock.  Now,  however, 
it  appears  that  the  problem  of  financing  home  building  will  be 
solved. 

In  these  investigations  and  discussions  the  committee  found 
that  nothing  could  be  gained  by  working  on  the  retail  dealers, 
but  that  they  would  base  their  prices  on  quotations  of  pro¬ 
ducers.  and  when  those  prices  fluctuate,  the  retail  figures  move 
accordingly.  Consequently,  the  producers  were  invited  to  meet 
with  the  body  for  an  explanation  of  conditions  in  the  industry 
to  date.  Representatives  of  various  conferences  producing 
many  classes  of  building  commodities  were  present.  Every 
manufacturer  present  was  asked,  “what  can  you  afford  to  do 
to  bring  down  prices  to  lower  levels  and  help  bring  about  a 
better  housing  situation  ?” 

PRODUCERS  GIVE  NO  HOPE  FOR  DECREASES 

I  he  lumber  industry  recalled  the  recent  decrease  in  cost  of 
that  commodity,  being  about  forty  per  cent.,  but  further  dis¬ 
cussion  backed  up  by  actual  figures  seemed  to  prove  that  lum¬ 
ber  is  now  just  on  a  par  with  all  other  materials.  Instead 
of  seeing  a  possibility  for  decrease  in  cost  of  glass,  those 
representing  the  glass  industry  pointed  out  that  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  window  glass  would  soon  raise  in  price.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  while  heretofore  cheap  natural  gas  was  available,  the 
glass  factories  are  now  being  required  to  convert  their  plants 
to  the  use  of  coal  as  a  fuel  which  is  increasing  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction.  It  is  reported  that  there  are  no  available  stocks  of  glass 
on  hand  and  that  a  shortage  of  glass  is  expected. 

B.  F.  Affleck,  representing  the  cement  industry  explained 
that  cement  had  only  increased  eighteen  per  cent,  in  cost  over 
what  it  had  been  over  three  and  one-half  years  ago.  Chicago 
is  fortunately  situated  with  regard  to  cement  since  that  product 
may  be  obtained  at  a  cost  lower  than  in  most  large  cities. 
This  is  by  reason  of  the  close  proximity  of  the  Universal 
Portland  Cement  Co.’s  plants.  While  no  shortage  of  cement 
is  expected  in  the  Chicago  market,  there  will  be  no  decrease  in 
its  cost,  it  was  assured. 

Conditions  with  regard  to  other  commodities  used  in  build¬ 
ing  construction  such  as  brick,  lime,  sand,  gravel,  and  so  forth, 
are  similar  to  those  existing  in  the  above  branches. 

FINALLY  GET  BANKERS  TO  MEETING 

After  two  unsuccessful  attempts  to  bring  the  Chicago  bankers 
into  conference  with  this  committee,  they  finally  responded 
to  the  third  call  issued  by  the  president  of  the  Chicago  Real 
Estate  Board.  Four  leading  banks  were  represented  at  this 
meeting.  The  discussion  became  more  heated  as  the  meeting 


progressed.  The  bankers’  representatives  came  in  like  lions,  but 
their  attitude  before  leaving  after  being  grilled  thoroly  by  the 
committee,  took  on  a  different  aspect  The  bankers,  represented 
themselves  as  guardians  of  the  people’s  money  and  stated  that 
it  was  up  to  them  to  handle  their  funds  as  business  men 
rather  than  philanthropists.  They  recalled  the  many  bonds, 
and  investments  available  that  were  netting  from  seven  to 
eight  per  cent,  interest  and  more.  Building  mortgages,  as  point¬ 
ed  out,  could  not  be  sold  in  competition  with  government  bonds 
and  other  securities.  When  it  was  suggested  to  the  bankers 
that  they  use  their  influence  to  push  the  popularity  of  mortgage 
loans  they  replied  that  it  was  up  to  them  to  follow  rather  than 
to  lead  the  economic  trend  of  business,  hence  they  could  not 
comply  with  this  suggestion. 

Members  of  the  committee  pointed  out  that  the  banks  repre¬ 
sented  a  powerful  influence  in  the  community  and  asked  that  they 
use  their  influence  in  preventing  the  passing  of  legislation  by 
the  state  that  might  deter  building  as  it  has  in  New  York 
State.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  repeal  of  the  excess  prohts. 
tax  law  would  help  the  situation  in  real  estate  somewhat* 
but  it  was  felt  that  the  less  legislation  passed  to  stimulate  build¬ 
ing  the  better  it  would  be  for  everyone  concerned. 

DESCRIBES  PLAN  FOR  CREATING  FUNDS 

To  Chas.  Rubens,  president  of  the  Philipsborn  Mail  Order 
House,  belongs  the  credit  for  having  converted  the  bankers  from 
an  indifferent  state  of  mind  to  one  of  willingness  in  aiding  the 
committee  to  solve  the  housing  problem  in  Chicago.  Air. 
Rubens  thawed  out  the  chilly  attitude  of  the  bankers  with 
h;s  eloquent  oratory,  depicting  the  disease,  dissatisfaction,  bol¬ 
shevistic  and  anarchistic  tendency  that  might  prevail  among 
the  people  if  shelter,  of  which  there  is  at  present  a  tremenuous. 
shortage,  is  not  provided. 

Mr.  Rubens  pointed  out  to  the  bankers  that  it  was  to  their 
interest  as  well  as  any  other  class  of  people  interested  in  hu¬ 
manity  s  welfare  to  see  that  law  and  order  prevailed  in  the 
United  States.  He  then  suggested  a  plan  that  was  flatly  re¬ 
jected  by  the  bankers  last  spring.  His  plan  included  the  raising 
of  a  fund  of  $15,000,000,  one-third  of  it  to  be  furnished  by 
the  banks  and  two-thirds  to  be  furnished  by  manufacturers 
and  others  interested  in  aiding  the  local  housing  situation.  This 
fund  is  to  be  in  charge  of  bankers  who  will  issue  bonds  in 
small  denominations  to  sell  to  the  public.  As  in  the  selling 
of  Liberty  Bonds  an  appeal  to  the  public  will  be  made  which 
will  be  one  of  loyalty  instead  of  patriotism.  Anyone  desiring 
to  build  a  home,  two-flat  building  or  bungalow,  can  secure 
a  loan  of  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  property.  This 
loan  to  be  at  six  per  cent,  and  the  payments  spread  over  a  period 
of  ten  years. 

Altho  the  bankers  did  not  accept  this  offer  they  agreed  to 
consider  it  and  work  out  a  plan  along  the  lines  outlined 
above,  and  felt  that  a  scheme  could  be  devised  that  would  re¬ 
lieve  the  difficulty  in  financing  home  building. 

announces  home  loan  fund 

Incidental  with  this  meeting,  Hiram  Cody  of  the  Chicago 
Trust  Co.,  agents  for  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.  for 
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the  Illinois,  Northern  Indiana  and  Southern  \\  isconsin  dis¬ 
trict  announced  that  $5,000,000  is  now  available  by  that  com¬ 
pany  for  use  in  building  new  homes  and  apartment  buildings. 
The  loans  on  houses  range  from  $2,000  to  $5,000  based  upon 
50  per  cent,  of  the  entire  cost  plus  the  value  of  the  land. 
Loans  will  be  made  up  to  six  apartment  buildings,  made  for  a 
period  of  fifteen  years  at  6l/2  per  cent,  interest  with  an  amortiza¬ 
tion  payment  on  principal  every  six  months,  commencing  June 
1,  1921.  The  principle  payments  are  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent, 
semi-annually.  The  entire  loan  may  be  prepaid  without  premi¬ 


um  on  any  interest  date  after  three  years,  and  partial  prepay¬ 
ment  on  principal,  in  addition  to  the  semi-annual  prepayments 
mentioned,  can  be  made  without  premium.  These  loans  are 
made  in  lots  of  ten  or  more. 

To  supplement  these  50  per  cent,  loans,  the  Chicago  Trust 
Co.  has  devised  a  plan  to  loan  the  builder  an  additional  amount 
and  thus  enable  him  to  get  back  his  entire  working  capital  on 
the  sale  of  his  house  with  a  substantial  cash  payment.  This 
will  permit  him  to  immediately  undertake  the  construction  of 
additional  homes. 


NEW  YORK  TRIES  to  FIND  REASON  for  LACK  of 
PRICE  LOWERING  in  BUILDING  MATERIALS 


O  EEKIXG  THE  CAUSE  of  the  present  retail  price  posi- 
^  tion  in  the  New  York  basic  building  material  market  when 
other  commodities  are  in  a  liquidating  phase  the  following 
conditions  are  revealed  to  the  hesitating  prospective  builder, 
says  the  Dow  Service  daily  building  report  of  October  9.  192(5. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  difference  in  retail  brick 
prices  between  New  York  and  Chicago.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
price  conditions  in  the  two  cities  are  not  comparable.  In  Chi¬ 
cago  the  brick  manufacturing  industry  is  almost  entirely  con¬ 
fined  within  the  city  limits.  The  commodity  is  trucked  in  one 
haul  direct  from  the  kiln  to  the  building  site.  Brick  supply 
sources  catering  to  the  New  York  market's  needs  are  many 
miles  beyond  the  city’s  boundaries.  Brick  manufacture  in 
Chicago  is  controlled  by  patents  covering  the  “stiff  mud" 
process  which  is  not  employed  in  eastern  brick  production,  yet 
Avith  a  practical  monopoly  existing  in  Chicago  with  regard 
to  brick  production  the  lowest  per  cent,  of  gain  is  recorded. 

Taking  sixtv-eight- of  the  largest  cities  in  the  United  States, 
fifty-three  are  selling  brick  at  a  higher  figure  than  New  \ork 
and  in  fifteen  cities  at  a  lower  figure.  As  for  cement  the  deli\-- 
ered  prices  in  Xew  York  and  the  identical  markets  compare 
as  follows : 


NeAv  York  State  and  X.  \.  C... 

Common  Brick 
per  1.000 
...$22.70  to  $40.00 

Cement 
per  Bbl. 
$4.75  to  $6.45 

NeAV  England  States  . 

...  30.00  to 

38.00 

5.70  to 

8.50 

PennsAhania  and  XeAV  Tersev... 

...  22.00  to 

33.00 

4.60  to 

6.70 

Middle  and  South  Atlantic . 

...  24.50  to 

33.00 

4.80  to 

5.70 

Southern  and  South  Eastern . 

...  20.50  to 

44.00 

4.45  to 

9.00 

SouthAvestern  and  Central . 

...  22.50  to 

27.00 

4.60  to 

7.20 

Indiana  . 

...  19.00  to 

24.00 

5.40  to 

7.00 

Illinois  (Chicago)  . . . 

...  16.00  to 

25.00 

4.40  to 

5.00 

North  Central  States . . . . 

...  20.00  to 

34.50 

4.30  to 

5.26 

Western  and  Pacific  States . 

...  19.00  to 

21.00 

4.60  to 

5.60 

Of  76  large  cities  forty-three  show  cement  prices  at  retail 
are  at  a  higher  figure  than  in  Xew  York  and  in  twenty-three 
cities  at  a  loAver  figure.  In  four  states  they  are  on  a  par  with 
Xew  York  as  shown  by  the  foregoing  tabulation. 

COST  OF  YARD  HELP 

With  direct  regard  to  overhead  costs  characteristic  of  retail 
yards  doing  a  mason  supply  business  in  this  city  these  items 
enter  into  the  prices  now  quoted  in  the  particular  item  of  haul¬ 
age  expense : 

Hours  a  Week  Wages  of  Drn  ers  Chauffeurs  Helpers 


1914  .  60  $15.00  a  Aveek  $18.00  $13.50 

1920  .  50  32.00  a  Aveek  38.00  30.00 


For  yard  help  these  differences  in  cost  appear:  Yard  help, 
1914,  20  cents  per  hour.  In  1920  the  same  help  cost  60  cents 
per  hour.  Stacking  costs  for  piling  brick  in  1914  Avas  from  20 
cents  to  50  cents  an  hour.  Today  they  are  $1.00  to  $1.60  and 
for  stacking  cement  the  cost  in  1914  AA'as  one  and  a  half  to 


tAvo  cents  a  barrel  as  against  six  cents  to  nine  cents  per  barrel 
in  1920. 

The  upraised  hand  of  the  traffic  policeman  also  assumes  a 
share  of  the  higher  cost  of  building  materials  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  for  in  1914  it  Avas  possible  to  make  six  loads  in  con¬ 
gested  districts  as  against  only  four  loads  today.  Today  there 
is  no  free  lighterage  provided  by  the  railroad  companies  term¬ 
inating  in  New  York.  Under  this  plan  of  distribution  cars 
entering  the  terminals  Avith  basic  building  materials  were 
tOAved  around  on  lighters  to  Brooklyn,  Westchester,  Manhattan 
and  other  distributing  points.  This  service  Avas  discontinued 
during  the  war  and  never  resumed,  so  that  in  addition  to  the 
other  overhead  costs,  there  is  the  expensive  item  of  trucking 
this  brick  from  NeAV  Jersey  to  Brooklyn,  Queens  and  other 
points  mentioned. 


CHANGES  IN  TRANSPORTATION  COSTS 


In  the  item  of  transportation  cost,  Avhich  has  a  direct  further 
bearing  upon  the  deliver}'  price  in  New  \ork,  these  changes 
haAre  occurred : 


1914. 

1920. 

Freight,  per  1,000  lbs . $ 

1.25 

$  3.50  to  4.00 

ToAving  per  barge  load . 

100.00 

360.00 

Coal  (delivered  at  brick 

yard),  per  ton . 

4.40 

10.45  at  WeehaAvken 

Loading  labor  at  brick  yard. 

2.00  to  2.20 

5.50  to  6.25 

Brick  sand,  per  yard . 

.25 

1.05 

Barge  captains  per  month.. 

65.00 

165.00 

Cost  of  moving  brick  from 
up-river  kilns  to  NeAv 

York — 

Loading  per  1,000  lbs.. 

.50 

1.50 

Unloading  of  barges.... 

.40 

1.00 

Cost  of  towing  coal  up  the  river  to  brick  plant  must  be  added. 

These  tabulations  take  no  account  of  the  higher  cost  of  yard 
expense,  vehicle  maintenance,  administration  charges,  rentals 
and  other  items  Avhich  have  about  doubled. 

Current  reports  of  building  projects  continue  to  indicate  that 
a  quickening  of  the  building  market  is  developing.  This  has 
been  hastened,  no  doubt,  by  a  further  shrinkage  in  lumber  at 
retail  in  this  market,  but  in  the  case  of  lumber  the  distribu¬ 
tors  are  overloaded,  which  is  not  the  case  at  all  with  the  mason 
supply  dealers,  who  are  still  having  difficulty  in  getting  de¬ 
liveries  on  orders  placed  earlier  in  the  year.  It  is  therefore  a 
mistake  for  prospective  builders  to  postpone  their  projects  be¬ 
cause  generally  speaking  retail  yard  prices  now  represent  the 
lowest  possible  level  as  long  as  operating  costs  remain  where 
they  are.  Should  the  present  building  movement  continue,  as 
it  seems  likely  to  do,  buyers  later  rushing  into  the  market  will 
only  bid  up  prices  on  themseh’es  in  the  light  of  the  extreme  Ioav 
level  of  mill  supply,  if  they  continue  to  Avait.  During  the  last 
Aveek  of  August  there  Avere  only  thirty-tAA'o  dwellings  and  five 
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new  apartment  house  projects  recorded  in  the  Dow  Service 
Daily  Building  Reports.  Last  week,  plans  were  started  on  no 
less  than  185  dwellings  and  eight  apartments  in  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  district. 

£  it  £ 

New  York  to  Encourage  Home  Building 

A  movement  is  on  foot  in  New  York  City  to  restrict  com¬ 
mercial  building,  not  only  in  order  to  divert  building  ma¬ 
terials  and  labor  to  dwelling  construction  but  because,  in 
many  cases  the  erection  of  commercial  structures  results 
in  the  tearing  down  of  dwellings  and  the  eviction  of  fami¬ 
lies.  One  such  project  recently  in  New  York  would  have 
resulted  in  the  eviction  of  1,450  families.  At  present  the 
city's  commercial  building  program  shows  the  huge  total  of 
$79,000,000  in  contracts  let.  If  this  is  permitted  to  take 
priority  over  house  building  the  absorption  of  labor,  ma¬ 
terials  and  transportation  facilities  will  make  home  con¬ 
struction  practically  impossible. 

Dr.  Copeland,  New  York  city  commissioner  of  health, 
says  that  something  must  be  done  and  done  quickly  in  New 
York  City  to  relieve  the  housing  situation  which  is  intensely 
acute.  He  states  that  New  York  City  health  laws  are  being 
winked  at  by  the  health  department  itself,  in  many  cases, 
to  avoid  putting  in  the  streets  thousands  of  tenants  who  are 
overcrowding  apartments  and  other  buildings. 

Before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Reconstruction  and  Pro¬ 
duction,  Dr.  Copeland  approved  the  British  plan  of  stimu¬ 
lating  building  by  selling  “housing  bonds”  guaranteed  not 
only  by  municipalities  but  also  by  the  government.  He 
suggests  that  buyers  be  urged  to  take  the  housing  bonds  “in 
the  name  of  civilization”  as  they  bought  Liberty  Bonds  in 
the  name  of  patriotism. 

£  £  H 

Federal  Highway  Council  Holds  Two-Day 
Meet  at  Akron 

More  than  200  persons,  all  vitally  interested  in  the  movement 
for  road  improvement  thruout  the  country,  were  present  at 
the  two-day  meeting  of  all  committees  of  the  Federal  High¬ 
way  Council  at  Akron,  Ohio,  September  27-28.  The  meetings 
were  marked  by  a  special  meeting  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  council.  The  gathering  was  held  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  Akron  Chamber  of  Commerce,  because  of  the  presence  in 
that  city  of  many  of  the  world’s  largest  rubber  factories,  whose 
heads  recognize  the  close  connection  between  the  tire  trade  and 
the  good  roads  movement.  Moreover  the  tire  company  heads 
also  have  expressed  a  desire  to  meet  personally  the  big  men 
of  the  country  who,  it  now  seems,  will  be  able  to  put  over  a 
road  improvement  program  that  will  mean  permanence  of  truck 
transportation  for  the  country. 

Meeting  of  the  committee  on  sub-grades  was  considered  as 
the  most  important  of  the  gathering.  It  met  the  first  day  and 
reported  to  the  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  second  day.  The 
sub-grade  committee  laid  down  nine  continual  problems  for 
investigation,  and  some  special  problems,  and  suggested  the 
manner  and  method  of  procedure  for  this  inquiry.  These 
problems  have  relationship  to  the  research  deemed  necessary 
by  the  committee  for  solution  of  sub-grade  difficulties.  These 
problems  will  be  assigned  to  different  committees  as  character¬ 
ized  in  the  report  adopted  by  the  problem  committee.  These 
committees  are  requested  to  take  into  consideration  these  prob¬ 
lems,  and  to  report  to  the  secretary  of  the  special  committee, 
H.  S.  Shirley,  Washington,  D.  C.,  not  later  than  November 
15.  At  that  time  the  special  committee  will  take  under  advise¬ 
ment  these  reports  and  institute  further  action  from  that  point. 

Feature  of  the  meeting  was  the  trips  over  roads  in  six  coun¬ 
ties  in  northern  Ohio,  planned  for  the  members  of  the  sub¬ 


grade  committee  by  D.  S.  Humphrey,  of  the  Ohio  Good  Roads 
Federation.  These  trips  were  continued  thru  Wednesday. 

Strong  representation  from  the  transportation,  publicity,  edu¬ 
cational  and  other  committees  of  the  council  was  had  at  this 
gathering.  Representatives  from  the  paving  brick  industry 
present  included  S.  M.  Duty,  the  Deckman-Duty  Brick  Co., 
Cleveland;  C.  C.  Blair,  Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Can¬ 
ton  ;  Maurice  B.  Greenough,  secretary,  National  Paving  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association,  Cleveland;  W.  W.  Blair.  Mounds- 
ville,  W.  Va. 

Active  in  the  sub-committee  program  preparation  were :  C.  H. 
LTphan,  Dover,  Del.,  state  highway  engineer  of  Delaware ;  A. 
T.  Goldbeck,  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
H.  G.  Shirley,  secretary.  Federal  Highway  Council,  Washing¬ 
ton;  Will  P.  Blair,  vice-president,  the  National  Paving  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association,  Cleveland.  Other  leaders  in  the 
movement  who  were  heard  included :  Edward  Brudges,  Service 
Motor  Truck  Corporation,  Wabash,  Ind. ;  Col.  H.  W.  Alden. 
Society  of  Automobile  Engineers,  Detroit ;  D.  A.  Abrams, 
Professor  of  Engineering,  Lewis  University,  Chicago ;  F.  H. 
Eno,  Professor  of  Engineering,  Ohio  State  University.  Colum¬ 
bus;  I.  B.  Mullis,  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  Washington. 

£  £  ^ 

Plan  “Own  Your  Home"  Exposition 

Owing  to  the  tremendous  success  and  far-reaching  influence 
of  two  “Own  Your  Home”  Expositions  held  in  New  York  City, 
leaders  of  industry  of  Chicago  and  of  the  Middle  West  have 
made  plans  for  the  first  “Own  \our  Home”  Exposition  to  be 
held  in  the  Coliseum,  March  26  to  April  2,  1921. 

A  committee  of  architects,  representing  the  Architectural 
League  and  the  Federated  Arts  Clubs  of  New  York,  and  the 
Illinois  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  and 
the  Illinois  Society  of  Architects,  have  completed  the  entire 
floor  plan  and  installation  of  the  exposition  which  will  be  used 
at  the  Coliseum  and  moved  to  New  York  later. 

The  housing  situation  in  all  the  large  cities  having  become 
acute  and  the  solution  of  the  problem  becoming  imperative,  it 
is  thought  that  this  exposition  will  do  much  to  relieve  the 
situation.  To  this  end  the  backers  of  this  great  affair  will 
make  it  practical  and  will  offer  definite  plans  whereby  men 
of  small  means  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  owning  their 
homes  and  thus  becoming  more  stable  citizens.  In  other  words, 
it  is  an  Americanization  plan  of  the  most  practical  kind. 

It  is  the  idea  to  inaugurate  a  prize  competition  among  archi¬ 
tects  for  artistic  and  economical  plans  for  small  houses,  as 
one  of  the  eminently  practical  features  of  the  show.  The  win¬ 
ners  of  these  prizes  will  have  their  designs  published  in  book 
form  which  will  be  available  at  the  expositions.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  winners  will  furnish  plans  and  specifications  at 
a  nominal  price,  so  that  prospective  builders  will  be  able  to 
have  the  benefit  of  architecturally  correct  plans,  as  well  as 
ideas  for  economical  building. 

Mr.  Sexton,  who  has  so  successfully  conducted  the  two 
expositions  in  New  York,  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Chicago 
Exposition  should  be  of  immense  practical  benefit  to  all  classes 
and  conditions  and  emphasizes  the  idea  that  the  people  can,  re¬ 
gardless  of  their  present  financial  condition,  learn  eventually 
how  to  own  their  homes  by  attending  the  exposition.  There 
the  prospective  builder  will  learn  thrift  ideas,  financial  methods, 
how  to  select  a  site,  choice  of  materials  and  the  best  way  to 
furnish  the  home.  Women,  prominent  in  the  field  of  house¬ 
hold  economies  and  other  affiliated  branches  have  been  named 
on  the  committees  and  will  offer  the  results  of  their  experi¬ 
ence  and  knowledge  to  the  public.  W.  P.  Varney,  Hydraulic 
Press  Brick  Co.,  is  in  charge  of  the  committee  on  clay  prod¬ 
ucts. 


ACCIDENT  PREVENTION 

on  the  CLAY  PLANT 


Calling  Attention  to  Safety  Methods  in  the  Handling  and  Trans¬ 
portation  of  Raw  and  Finished  Products  on  the  Clay  Plant 


A  CONSIDERABLE  AMOUNT  of  labor  is  involved  in 
the  handling  and  transportation  of  raw  products,  green 
materials  and  finished  commodities  in  the  brick  manufacturing 
plant,  relating  to  all  phases  of  production.  From  the  time 
that  the  clay  is  removed  from  the  hank,  molded  into  brick 
and,  as  a  finished  product,  is  loaded  on  trucks  or  cars,  there 
is  necessity  to  use  manual  labor,  horses  and  mules,  industrial 
railways,  conveyors  and  other  general  mechanical  equipment 
for  various  purposes. 

Many  accidents  are  likely  to  occur  in  different  branches 
of  this  work  in  the  brick  plant,  and  to  bring  about  greater 
safety  in  operation  the  technical  research  department  of  the 
Travelers  Insurance  Co..  Hartford,  Conn.,  has  made  extensive 
investigations  and  given  'considerable  study  to  this  subject. 
Thru  the  courtesy  of  this  company,  various  recommendations 
and  suggestions  are  presented  in  the  accompanying  data. 

WHEELBARROWS  AND  HAND-TRUCKS-RUNWAYS 

Where  wheelbarrows  and  hand-trucks  are  employed,  care 
should  be  taken  to  see  that  they  are  in  good  condition,  and 
that  broken  or  defective  conveyances  of  this  kind  are  im¬ 
mediately  repaired  or  discarded.  Loads  should  be  placed 

properly,  so  that  they  will  not  fall  off  and  injure  persons. 

Suitable  runways  should  be  provided  wherever  necessary, 

with  substantial  railings  where  such  are  more  than  5  ft. 
above  the  ground  or  floor.  On  these  runways,  cleats  should 
be  placed  to  afford  secure  footing  for  the  truck  men,  and 

all  parts  of  the  runways  kept  free  from  projecting  nails,' 
screws,  sharp  splinters,  or  the  like.  The  runways  should  be 
braced  in  a  secure  manner  so  that  they  will  not  bend  or  sway, 
and  constructed  sufficiently  strong  to  sustain  any  load  to 
which  they  may  be  subjected.  Single  plank  elevated  run¬ 
ways  should  not  be  used. 

INCLINED  AND  INDUSTRIAL  RAILWAYS 

Inclined  railways,  and  industrial  railways  in  general,  are 

sources  of  danger  ever!  under  the  most  favorable  conditions. 
When  they  are  neglected  and  allowed  to  fall  into  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  disrepair,  or  when  operated  by  careless  or  inexperi¬ 
enced  workmen,  the  hazard  becomes  extremely  serious. 

Hoisting  machines,  whether  operated  by  hand,  horse-power, 
steam  or  by  electric  energy,  require  the  constant  attention  of 
experienced  and  trustworthy  persons,  and  should  be  inspected 
regularly  and  thoroly.  The  majority  of  equipment  of  this- 
character  is  constantly  exposed  to  the  weather  and  deteriora¬ 
tion,  therefore,  is  much  more  rapid  than  would  be  under 
more  favorable  conditions.  Cables,  hooks,  sheaves  and  blocks 
should  be  inspected  daily  while  the  plant  is  in  operation,  and 
any  part  of  the  apparatus  that  is  found  defective  should  be 
renewed  at  once. 

A  cable  that  has  become  worn  at  one  end  is  sometimes 
reversed  by  winding  the  worn  portion  about  the  drum  of  the 
hoisting  engine  ;  this  is  an  unsafe  practice,  because  conditions 
may  arise  making  it  necessary  to  use  practically  the  entire 
length  of  the  cable,  and  the  worn  end  may  then  be  subjected 


to  a  greater  strain  than  it  is  capable  of  withstanding,  with 
a  serious  accident  ensuing.  Either  substitute  an  entirely  new 
cable,  or  remove  the  worn  portion  and  have  a'  new  piece 
of  the  same  length  spliced  on.  Work  of  this  nature,  too, 
should  be  bandied  by  men  thoroly  experienced  in  splicing  wire 
cables.  Again,  the  relation  between  the  size  of  the  cable 
and  the  diameter  of  the  sheaves  over  which  it  passes  has 
an  important  bearing  on  the  life  of  the  cable,  because  if  the 
sheaves  are  too  small  the  cable  is  subjected  to  severe  bending 
stresses  which  may  soon  ruin  it. 


Fig.  1.  Workmen  Riding  on  a  Hoist — A  Dangerous  Practice 
Which  Should  Not  Be  Permitted. 


PROVISION  FOR  POWER  INTERRUPTION 

All  hoists  should  be  provided  with  adequate  braking  facili¬ 
ties,  capable  of  holding  the  loads  in  any  position  should  the 
power  give  out  unexpectedly.  Attention  should  be  given  also 
to  the  matter  of  proper  lubrication  of  bearings  and  other 
sources  of  friction;  it  should  be  seen  that  every  part  of  the 
apparatus  is  kept  properly  adjusted,  and  in  good  working 
order  in  every  respect.  The  practice  of  workmen  riding  on  a 
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hoist,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  is  a  dangerous  one,  and  should 
not  be  allowed. 


In  regard  to  boilers  used  with  steam  hoisting  engines,  it 
should  be  seen  that  these  are  provided  with  suitable  safety 


Fig.  2.  The  Ditch  Shown  Above  Is  a  Menace  to  the  Safety  of 
Workmen  Piling  the  Brick  and  Should  Be  Bridged. 


valves,  fusible  plugs,  water  columns,  gage  cocks  and  other 
safety  devices ;  boilers  should  be  inspected  regularly  by  an 
experienced  boiler  inspector.  The  water  used  in  boilers  at 
the  brick  plant  is  often  taken  from  abandoned  clay  pits,  and 
contains  sediment  and  other  injurious  substances.  Under  such 
conditions,  boilers  should  be  cleaned  frequently  and  thoroly. 
It  is  far  better,  however,  to  obtain  boiler  feed  water  from 
another  source. 

It  should  be  seen  that  the  insulation  on  and  about  all 
hoisting  motors  and  other  electrical  equipment  is  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  So  far  as  possible,  have  all  switches  and  rheostats 
enclosed  in  suitable  boxes,  and  every  possible  precaution 
should  be  taken  against  short  circuits,  electric  shocks  and 
burns.  Extra  fuses,  should  be  kept  available  constantly,  and 
these,  preferably,  of  enclosed  type.  The  substitution  of  cop¬ 
per  wires  or  other  fusible  substances  for  proper  electrical 
fuses  never  should  be  allowed.  No  unauthorized  person  should 
be  allowed  to  operate  motor-starting  devices  or  switches,  nor 
to  tamper  with  the  electrical  installation  in  any  way. 

CARE  OF  INDUSTRIAL  CAR  TRACKS 

The  tracks  used  for  material  cars  frequently  consist  of  sim¬ 
ple  strap-iron,  secured  to  4x4  in.  timbers  laid  on  the  ground 
or  upon  cross  ties.  In  other  cases,  regular  industrial  railway 
tracks  are  employed,  and  these  will  be  found  much  more  satis¬ 
factory  in  every  way.  Care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  tracks 
as  level  as  possible  and  to  prevent  the  rails  from  spreading, 
so  as  to  avoid  accidents  thru  the  derailing  of  cars.  When 
tracks  are  on  an  incline,  special  precautions  should  be  taken, 
and  bumping  posts  installed  at  the  bottom  of  the  incline. 
\Y  hen  cars  are  lowered  on  inclined  tracks,  they  should 
not  be  permitted  to  travel  at  an  excessive  speed,  and  kept 
under  control  at  all  times.  Inspection  should  be  made  of  the 
cable  used  for  pulling  the  cars  to  see  that  it  is  securely  at¬ 
tached,  so  that  in  case  it  becomes  slack  at  any  time,  the  hook 
or  other  fastening  device  will  not  drop  out  of  place  or  work 
loose.  Safety  hooks,  with  closed  throat  openings,  are  recom¬ 
mended. 

Ample  clearance  should  always  be  provided  between  dou¬ 
ble  lines  of  tracks,  and  also  at  points  where  tracks  run  be¬ 
side  buildings,  posts  and  other  fixed  objects.  Persons  are 
liable  to  be  crushed  by  the  cars  when  this  precaution  is  neg¬ 
lected.  If  the  track  extends  over  work  places,  thorofares 


or  other  localities  where  persons  may  be  passing,  cover  over 
the  spaces  between  the  ties  at  these  points,  both  between  the 
rails  and  outside  of  them ;  also,  install  suitable  railings  on  both 
sides  of  the  track  to  prevent  large  lumps  of  material  which 
might  drop  from  the  cars  from'  striking  persons  below. 

Guard  rails  of  substantial  type  should  be  installed  around 
all  elevated  platforms,  such  as  the  discharging  platform  of  in¬ 
clined  railways.  Foot-boards,  also,  should  be  provided 
wherever  practicable.  Employes  should  not  be  allowed  to  go 
upon  inclined-railway  tracks  when  cars  are  being  operated 
upon  them,  nor  to  ride  upon  the  cars  at  any  time. 

All  platforms,  plankways  and  gangways  should  be  kept  free 
from  ice  and  snow,  or  other  incumbrances  when  men  are 
working  upon  them,  and  whenever  slippery,  sand  or  ashes 
should  be  sprinkled  to  prevent  falls. 

MECHANICAL  CONVEYORS,  BRICK-SETTERS,  ETC. 

Where  mechanical  conveyors  are  used,  the  speed  should  be 
regulated  so  that  brick  will  not  accumulate  in  excessive  num¬ 
bers  at  the  discharge  end.  When  men  are  engaged  in  repair¬ 
ing  a  conveyor,  or  doing  other  work  that  requires  it  to  be 
stationary,  the  starting  lever  should  be  locked  or  a  conspicu¬ 
ous  danger  sign  placed  upon  it  so  that  no  one  will  start  the 
machinery  and  cause  injury  to  the  repairmen.  Employes 
should  not  be  permitted  to  ride  upon  a  conveyor,  nor  to  step 
over  or  across  it  while  it  is  in  motion,  except  where  suitable 
passageways  are  provided  for  the  purpose. 

Provide  adequate  and  effective  guards  for  all  exposed  gears, 
pulleys,  chains,  sprockets  and  other  dangerous  moving  parts, 
brequently,  it  is  advisable  to  install  devices  at  different  con¬ 
venient  points  for  stopping  the  conveyor  machinery  quickly  in 
case  of  accident.  Worn  or  otherwise  defective  parts  of  the 
machinery  should  be  renewed  as  soon  as  discovered. 

When  overhead  conveyors  are  used  for  transporting  clay, 
heavy  wire-mesh  protective  screens  should  be  placed  beneath 
wherever  they  extend  over  passageways  or  places  where  em¬ 
ployes  may  be  at  work. 

Mechanical  brick-setters  consist  primarily  of  dry-cars  on 
which  from  800  to  1,000  brick  are  placed  or  “hacked,”  and 
traveling  cranes  which  pick  up  the  loaded  cars  and  transport 
them  to  the  kilns ;  here  the  brick  are  unloaded  mechanically 
from  the  cars  and  placed  in  piles  ready  for  burning.  After 
the  brick  are  burned,  the  same  machines  may  be  employed 


Fig.  3.  Hardening  Cylinders  for  Sand-Lime  Brick,  the  Doors 
of  Which  Should  Be  Properly  Counterweighted. 

to  remove  them  to  the  storage  shed,  or  to  load  the  material 
directly  on  railroad  cars. 

The  dangers  connected  with  the  operations  are  largely  those 
common  to  the  use  of  traveling  cranes.  Only  experienced 
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and  trustworthy  men  should  be  employed  in  this  work.  A 
positive  code  of  signals  should  be  adopted  for  controlling  the 
movements  of  the  cranes,  with  mechanical  or  electrical  signal¬ 
ing  devices  to  be  preferred.  Adequate  brakes  and  limit  stops 
should  be  provided  for  the  cranes  to  prevent  over-running, 
with  substantial  buffers  installed  at  both  ends  of  the  run¬ 
ways.  All  hooks,  slings,  chains  and  other  parts  of  the 
hoisting  apparatus  should  be  inspected  frequently,  and  all 
defective  or  seriously  worn  parts  renewed  immediately.  Never 
allow  workmen  or  others  to  walk  or  stand  under  suspended 
loads. 

PILING  BRICK 

The  practice  of  tossing  or  throwing  brick  when  piling  them 
in  the  kilns  or  in  the  storage  shed  and  other  places,  is  a  very 
common  one.  In  the  course  of  this  work,  brick  frequently 
are  dropped  and  in  falling  are  likely  to  strike  the  workmen  and 
cause  more  or  less  serious  injuries.  No  effective  substitute 
has  been  devised  for  use  in  small  plants,  while  in  the  larger 
establishments,  mechanical  brick-setters,  referred  to  above,  are 
employed,  eliminating  much  of  the  manual  labor  in  this  oper¬ 
ation. 

To  guard  against  the  danger  of  falling  brick  when  the 
hand  method  is  used,  workmen  at  the  lower  level  should  be 
cautioned  'to  use  all  possible  care,  and  to  stand,  as  far  as 
practicable,  where  they  will  not  be  struck  in  case  some  of  the 
brick  are  dropped. 

The  accompanying  illustration,  Fig.  2,  shows  stored  brick 
on  a  wire-cut,  stiff  mud  brick  plant.  For  greater  safety,  the 
ditch,  as  will  be  noted,  should  be  abridged. 

RAILROAD  SIDINGS 

Railroad  sidings  frequently  are  extended  into  brick  plant 
properties,  and  under  such  conditions,  additional  precautions 
should  be  taken  to  insure  the  safety  of  employes.  It  should  be 
seen  that  adequate  clearance  is  provided  and  maintained  be¬ 
tween  the  tracks  and  piles  of  brick  or  other  materials;  this 
space  should  be  at  least  6  ft.  wide.  Suitable  warning  flags 
should  be  provided  to  prevent  cars  from  being  shifted  in 
upon  sidings  and  colliding  with  other  stationary  cars  on 
which  men  are  at  work.  When  the  railroad  tracks  are  de¬ 
pressed  to  facilitate  loading,  install  suitable  railings  to  prevent 
persons  from  falling  into  the  depressions,  or  safeguard  the 
depressions  in  some  equally  effective  way.  Workmen  should 
never  go  under  or  between  the  cars,  nor  get  off  or  on  while 
they  are  in  motion. 

BRICK  HARDENING  CYLINDERS 

In  certain  lines  of  brick  production  of  specialized  nature, 
such  as  sand-lime  material,  brick-hardening  cylinders  are  used 
in  battery,  as  shown  in  the  illustration  Fig.  3. 

The  brick-laden  cars  are  run  into  these  cylinders.  They  are 
passed  across  the  interval  between  the  doors  and  the  cylin¬ 
ders  by  means  of  a  short  length  of  track  mounted  on  a  car 
or  cradle  running  on  the  track ;  this  is  on  the  order  of  a 
transfer  car  as  used  in  general  brick  manufacture.  Such  doors 
should  be  properly  and  safely  counterweighted  under  opera¬ 
tion  of  this  kind. 

In  connection  with  the  cylinders,  the  nuts  on  the  bolts  that 
hold  the  cover  in  place  should  be  handled  with  care  and 
judgment  when  setting  up  or  removing.  They  should  be  set 
up  just  tightly  enough  to  prevent  leakage  when  full  steam 
pressure  is  on,  and  every  nut  should  also  be  screwed  up  by  the 
same  amount,  so  that  the  tension  will  be  uniform  all  around 
the  head.  It  is  good  practice  to  set  up  about  3  nuts  in  each 
quadrant  fairly  tight  at  the  beginning  of  the  operation,  after 
which  the  remaining  nuts  should  be  tightened.  Following,  the 
nuts  should  be  tightened  a  little  at  a  time  in  regular  order,  all 
around  the  head,  to  make  the  tension  uniform. 

This,  and  other  precautions  are  necessary  owing  to  the  dan¬ 


ger  of  explosion  that  is  always  present  with  brick-hardening 
cylinders,  as  with  other  apparatus  subject  to  pressure.  The 
mouthpiece  rings  should  be  watched  carefully,  so  that  any 
weakness  developed  will  be  detected  at  once.  Every  cylinder 
should  be  provided  with  a  reliable  steam  gage  and  safety 
valve,  as  well  as  with  blow-off  pipe  and  valve.  There  should 
be  a  reducing  valve  of  approved  design  if  the  boiler  pressure 
exceeds  the  maximum  pressure  at  which  the  cylinder  is  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  safe.  A  steam  trap,  also,  is  necessary,  for  remov¬ 
ing  water  of  condensation. 

£  £ 

Housing  in  Belgium  and  Britain 

An  intensive  campaign  for  the  construction  of  cheap 
homes  has  been  begun  in  Belgium  by  the  National  Organi¬ 
zation  for  the  Construction  of  Cheap  Homes,  which  has  a 
capital  of  100,000,000  francs  or  $20,000,000  (normal  ex¬ 
change),  says  the  United  States  Consul  at  Brussels,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  In 
Antwerp  125  of  these  habitations  have  just  been  completed 
and  this  is  merely  a  beginning.  The  city  is  arranging  to' 
procure  the  necessary  space  for  the  erection  of  1,000  other 
houses.  About  80  local  organizations  already  are  in  process 
of  formation  for  this  same  purpose. 

London  is  also  reported  as  embarking  on  a  fresh  cam¬ 
paign  to  raise  about  $150,000,000  for  new  houses.  The  Lon¬ 
don  county  council  proposes  to  provide  29,000  dwellings  to 
accommodate  145,000  persons.  It  is  expected  that  5,000 
houses  will  be  completed  or  nearly  so  within  six  months  and 
that  the  whole  number  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  within 
five  years. 

Not  only  London  but  municipalities  thruout  Great  Britain 
are  selling  housing  bonds.  In  the  whole  country  40,000 
buildings  are  said  to  be  in  course  of  construction  with  a 
promise  of  500,000  to  come.  In  addition,  private  builders 
are  now  constructing  20,000  houses.  Great  Britain’s  half 
million  houses  will  cost  nearly  the  equivalent  of  two  bil¬ 
lion  dollars.  The  demand  for  homes  is  enormous.  It  is 
said  that  125,000  London  ex-soldiers  who  served  overseas 
are  deferring  marriage  because  they  cannot  be  sure  of  get¬ 
ting  even  a  single  room,  and  63,000  former  service  men  in 
London  with  families  of  from  two  to  eight  children  are 
herded  into  two  rooms  per  family. 

it  £  <5* 

Indiana  Producers  Favored  With  Lower  Rates 

That  it  sometimes  pays  to  stand  up  for  your  own  rights, 
especially  if  you  are  organized  and  present  the  views  of 
the  trade  at  large  was  demonstrated  by  the  brick  manu¬ 
facturers  at  Indianapolis  when  the  Indiana  Public  Service 
Commission  refused  to  make  an  advance  in  the  intrastate 
freight  rate  on  brick.  The  railroads  wanted  these  rates 
increased  40  per  cent.,  but  when  the  hearing  was  called 
before  the  commission  the  brick  manufacturers  and  a  few 
of  the  other  industries  who  believed  they  were  being  im¬ 
posed  upon  and  discriminated  against,  appeared  before  the 
commission  with  an  amazing  array  of  facts  and  figures. 
The  result  was  that  the  brick  rate  remains  the  same,  the 
sand  and  gravel  rate  was  increased  only  11  per  cent.,  while 
those  interests  which  made  no  opposition  will  pay  on  an 
average  of  33^3  per  cent,  increase.  The  brick  manufactur¬ 
ing  interests  of  Indiana  showed  to  the  commission  con¬ 
clusively  that  any  increase  in  intrastate  rates  would  place 
them  practically  out  of  competition  with  Illinois  manu¬ 
facturers  because  of  the  low  Illinois  raTe.  Whether  the 
decision  of  the  commission  will  be  appealed  as  was  the  case 
in  Illinois  has  not  been  decided. 


DISPROVES  STORIES  of 

DECREASED  BRICKLAYING 

R.  P.  Stoddard  in  Address  Before  Annual  Meeting  of  Bricklayers 
Shows  How  Mason  and  Maker  Can  Mutually  Benefit  by  C ooperating 


U  OW  the  Common  Brick  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America  is  cooperating  with  all  branches  of  the  con¬ 
struction  industry  to  increase  building,  and  particularly  to 
aid  in  placing  the  art  of  bricklaying  on  a  high  plane  before 
the  general  public,  was  explained  to  members  of  the  Brick¬ 
layers,  Masons  and  Plasterers  International  Union  of  America, 
at  its  convention  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  week  of  October  11,  by 
Rarlph  P.  Stoddard,  secretary-manager,  of  the  manufacturers 
organization.  Of  especial  interest  to  the  members  of  the  brick¬ 
layers’  organization  were  figures  brought  out  by  Mr.  Stoddard, 
following  an  inquiry  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  to  show 
that  the  standard  of  bricklaying,  as  far  as  production  is  con¬ 
cerned,  is  quite  as  high  as  it  always  has  been.  In  his  address 
before  the  union  members  Mr.  Stoddard  said  in  part : 

“Altho  the  building  industry  was  one  of  those  hardest  hit 
by  the  war,  it  learned  some  things  by  this  experience  which 
will  be  of  great  value  to  it.  The  different  branches  of  the 
construction  industry  realize  today  as  they  never  have  before 
their  interdependency. 

“Formerly  it  was  every  man  for  himself.  The  cement  people, 
the  lumber  people,  the  brick  people,  contractors,  workmen,  each 
looking  after  his  own  interests  with  never  a  thot  that  he  had  a 
mutual  interest  with  the  others.  That  is  why  the  great  con¬ 
struction  industry,  the  greatest  in  this  country,  has  never  been 
recognized  as  such  and  has  been  unable  to  hold  its  own  in 
matters  of  legislation  and  transportation.  Much  smaller  groups, 
thru  being  better  organized,  have  year  after  year  taken  coal 
supply  away  from  us,  empty  cars,  finances  and  other  things 
that  construction  could  have  had  its  full  share  of  had  it  been 
well  organized  and  gone  after  its  rights  aggressively. 

CLOSE  COOPERATION  LOOKED  FOR 

“Your  Mr.  Preece  spoke  on  the  program  of  the  brick  manu¬ 
facturers  at  our  meeting  in  Columbus  last  winter  and  this, 
together  with  the  fact  that  you  have  invited  me  to  come  here 
today,  gives  to  me  the  greatest  encouragement  to  believe  that 
we  are  going  to  have  closer  cooperation  between  bricklayers 
and  brick  manufacturers  than  we  have  ever  had  before.  The 
benefits  of  such  cooperation  to  both  of  us  will  be  enormous. 

“Whether  right  or  wrong,  there  are  a  great  many  people  in 
this  country  today  who  believe  that  the  price  of  brick  is  too 
high.  I  know  from  my  investigation  of  costs  that  this  is  not 
a  fact,  and  we  are  doing  our  utmost  to  spread  this  informa¬ 
tion.  With  possibly  a  few  rare  exceptions,  the  brick  manu¬ 
facturers  of  this  country  are  not  making  more  than  a  fair  and 
modest  profit  on  their  production. 

“Whether  right  or  wrong,  there  are  a  great  many  people  in 
this  country  who  believe  that  the  bricklayer  is  not  giving  a 
good  day’s  work  for  the  money  he  receives.  You  men  know 
whether  this  impression  is  justified,  better  than  anyone  else. 
I  have  tried  to  find  out  something  about  it  by  writing  to  our 
members  in  various  parts  of  the  country  and  having  them 
make  inquiry  from  their  contractors.  I  am  glad  to  say  to 
you  that  the  returns  I  have  received  prove  that  the  accusation 


against  the  bricklayer  is  not  well  founded,  at  least  in  many 
sections  of  the  country. 

AVERAGE  QUANTITY  OF  BRICK  LAID 

“I  have  the  statement  of  a  great  many  contractors  that, 
while  they  are  not  getting  as  large  a  production  from  the  brick¬ 
layer  as  they  did  a  few  years  ago,  they  still  have  no  complaint. 
I  find  that  men  are  laying  all  the  way  from  800  to  2,000  brick 
in  eight  hours,  the  quantity  depending  upon  the  class  of  brick¬ 
work.  I  have  responses  from  a  few  contractors  who  are  rather 
bitter  against  the  bricklayer  and  think  that  he  is  doing  much 
to  hurt  the  business. 

“I  know  the  attitude  of  the  national  officers  of  this  union. 
They  are  fair  and  honest  and  they  want  the  right  thing  done 
by  all  their  men.  Being  in  organization  work  myself,  I  can 
understand  their  difficulties  in  handling  such  an  immense  or¬ 
ganization  as  you  have.  But,  men,  we  are  on  the  right  track 
when  we  get  together  and  talk  this  thing  over  in  a  friendly 
and  sensible  way.  No  doubt  you  have  some  complaints 
against  the  brick  manufacturer.  We  are  glad  to  hear  them 
and  investigate  them.  I  have  found  your  officers  just  as 
willing  to  take  complaints  against  its  members  and  investigate 
them. 

SUCCESS  OF  EACH  RESTS  ON  BRICK’S  POPULARITY 

“The  thing  that  we  must  both  realize  and  always  keep 
square  in  front  of  us  is  that  our  success  depends  upon  the 
popularity  of  brick  work. 

“The  Common  Brick  Manufacturers  Association  of  America 
is  spending  more  than  $100,000  this  year  to  promote  the  use 
of  brick.  The  face  brick  and  hollow  tile  associations  are 
spending  even  larger  amounts  and  these  three  efforts  com¬ 
bined  are  certain  to  create  a  new  appreciation  in  this  country 
of  masonry  construction  for  all  types  of  building. 

“I  feel  that  it  is  up  to  the  bricklayer  to  do  his  own  part 
also  to  cash  in  on  this  big  expenditure  of  money.  It  would 
not  matter  what  the  bricklayer’s  pay  amounted  to  nor  how 
many  brick  he  could  lay  in  a  day  if  the  manufacturer  put 
a  prohibitive  price  on  his  product.  It  is  equally  true  that  it 
doesn’t  matter  how  cheap  or  how  good  the  manufacturer  may 
make  his  brick  if  the  bricklayer  puts  a  handicap  upon  the 
laying. 

“We  are  dependent  upon  each  other.  I  am  doing  my  best 
to  make  the  brick  manufacturer  understand  this.  1  hope  that 
you  too,  will  understand  it  and  that  in  the  coming  years  we 
may  see  a  demand  for  brick  work  that  will  keep  everyone  of 
you  busy,  not  six  or  eight  months  in  the  year  but  twelve 
months  in  the  year ;  that  we  will  see  the  craft  on  such  a  pros¬ 
perous  basis  that  those  men  who  have  gone  into  other  industries 
will  be  glad  to  come  back  to  it ;  that  your  sons  and  other  boys 
will  be  attracted  to  the  craft  as  an  honorable  means  of 
lucrative  employment. 

“Of  course,  this  will  mean  also  that  the  brick  manufacturers 
will  be  busy,  that  they  will  make  money,  that  they  will  improve 
their  plants  and  the  quality  of  their  product  and  by  greater 
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efficiency  gradually  reduce  the  cost  of  manufacture.  It  will 
mean  more  plants  and  more  business  for  all  of  us. 

“When  brick  work  is  presented  to  the  building  public  in  a 


favorable  light,  substitutes  will  have  no  chance  against  us.  The 
favorable  presentation  of  brick  work  is  squarely  up  to  you  and 


to  us.” 


PROPERTIES  of  ALUMINOUS  PRODUCTS 


IN  1864  Louis  Le  Chatelier,  a  noted  French  physicist,  told 
of  the  refractory  properties  of  bauxite.  Attempts  to  apply 
this  material  in  metallurgy  were  a  failure  due  to  the  too 
great  porosity  of  the  calcined  bauxite,  and  on  account  of  its 
great  tendency  to  shrink.  Hence,  not  until  recently  could 
bauxite  be  used  except  in  the  manufacture  of  certain  fire 
brick  of  inferior  quality.  It  was  used  for  this  purpose 
because  of  properties  entirely  independent  of  its  infusibility. 
For  example,  the  bauxite  brick  resist  better  the  action  of 
lead  oxide  than  do  ordinary  fire  brick  and  then  too,  when 
mixed  with  clay  in  small  quantity  the  bauxite  increases 
the  resistance  to  sudden  changes  of  temperature. 

The  recent  discovery  of  an  industrial  process  for  bauxite 
fusion  is  considered  as  being  the  means  of  overcoming  the 
difficulties  that  until  now  caused  the  impracticability  of 
bauxite  for  use  as  a  high  grade  refractory  material. 

Both  the  porosity  and  high  shrinkage  of  the  bauxite  are 
done  away  with  thru  the  use  of  the  new  melting  process. 
Two  methods  of  fusion  are  used.  With  the  electric  fur¬ 
nace,  alundum  which  is  an  impure  alumina,  is  obtained.  On 
the  other  hand,  by  use  of  the  Lecesae  process,  a  compound 
known  as  corundum  is  obtained,  which  is  still  more  impure 
than  alundum,  and  which  is  obtained  at  a  cost  lower  than 
that  of  the  other  process. 

Corundum  begins  to  fuse  at  1800  deg.  C.  while  pure  alum¬ 
inum  melts  at  a  temperature  above  2,000  deg.  C.  When 
mixed  with  10  per  cent,  china  clay  or  10  per  cent,  of  sodium 
silicate  solution — in  a  syrupy  state,  the  corundum  gives 
refractory  products  that  have  great  advantages  over  ordi¬ 
nary  bauxite  brick.  They  do  not  show  any  shrinkage  until 
1,600  deg.  C.  is  reached  and  an  enormously  high  temper¬ 
ature  may  be  attained  before  any  signs  of  fusion  can 
be  noted. 

Attempts  made  to  employ  corundum  in  the  crowns  of  steel 
furnaces  appear  thus  far  not  to  have  been  very  successful. 
The  corundum  does  not  behave  satisfactorily  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  silica. 

In  order  to  explain  this  anomaly,  Mr.  Le  Chatelier  con¬ 
ducted  a  series  of  experiments.  He  used  test  pieces  of  the 
following  materials: 

Bauxite 

Brick  Corundum  Carborundum 


Alumina  .  58.6  61.4  . 

Iron  oxide  .  5.2  5.7  6.1 

Silica  .  29.5  24.0  12.9 

Silicon  carbide  .  .  19.2 

Free  carbon  .  3.7  1.8 

Titanium  .  3.8  4.8  . 

Not  determined  .  2.9  0.4  . 


100.0  100.0  100.0 
The  corundum  and  the  carborundum  were  roughly 
crushed  and  screened  giving  the  following  residues: 

Corundum  Carborundum 
Not  passing  80  meshes  to  the  square 
centimeter  (1  sq.  Cent.  =  0.1550  sq. 


inch)  .  24  20 

Between  800  and  200  meshes .  27  40 

Between  200  and  5,000  meshes .  22  27 


Passing  thru  the  screen  at  5,000  meshes  27  13 


100  100 

The  samples  experimented  with  were: 

1.  Bauxite  brick,  industrial  type,  molded  under  pressure 
and  burned  to  a  temperature  of  1,300  deg.  C,  in  a  large 
kiln. 

2.  A  mixture  of  corundum  with  10  per  cent,  of  raw 
bauxite. 

3.  A  mixture  of  corundum  with  10  per  cent,  china  clay. 

4.  A  mixture  of  corundum  with  2  per  cent,  of  syrupy 
sodium  silicate. 

5.  A  mixture  of  corundum  with  6.5  per  cent,  of  syrupy 
sodium  silicate. 

6.  A  mixture  of  carborundum  with  10  per  cent,  china 
clay. 

These  mixtures  were  supplied  with  the  necessary  amount 
of  pure  water  in  order  to  make  a  plastic  paste  and  were 
then  hand-molded,  and  after  drying,  were  burned  for  three 
hours  at  1,200  deg.  C.  for  the  corundum  and  at  1,400  deg.  C. 
for  the  carborundum. 

The  crushing  resistance  of  these  samples  was  determined 
with  the  same  apparatus  that  the  author  used  in  his  experi¬ 
ments  on  silica  and  magnesia.  The  speed  of  the  load  was 
0.5  of  a  kilogram  per  second  (1  kilogram  =  2.2  lbs.  avoirdu¬ 
pois).  The  figures  in  the  table  below  give  the  crushing 
resistance  in  kilograms  per  square  centimeter.  The  num¬ 
bers  in  parenthesis  correspond  to  mixtures  that  were 
crushed  without  any  exertion.  The  crushing  speed  was 
increased  with  the  strength  of  the  effort.  The  figures  given 
below  indicate  the  pressure  reached  when  the  crushing  was 
one-third  of  the  sample’s  height  for  the  indicated  speed 
of  the  load. 


1. 

200 

180 

73 

34 

18 

(12) 

(18) 

o 

43 

180 

5 

34 

(2) 

(12) 

(18) 

3. 

55 

180 

15 

9 

(2) 

(2) 

(18) 

4. 

25 

180 

(4) 

9 

(2) 

(2) 

(18) 

5. 

41 

180 

(6) 

9 

(2) 

(2) 

(18) 

6. 

143 

110 

19 

(8) 

(7) 

(6) 

(5) 

All  of  these  mixtures  were  turned  into  a  plastic  mass 
between  1,200  deg.  C.  and  1,500  deg.  C.  This  is  the  reason 
why  they  cannot  be  used  in  the  crown  of  steel  furnaces. 


Since  these  figures  demonstrate  that  the  mixing  with  the 
kaolin  is  more  advantageous  than  the  one  with  sodium 
silicate,  it  affords  only  some  interest  in  the  construction  of 
laboratory  furnaces,  in  which  case  the  walls  do  not  stand 
much  pressure. 

Aluminous  products  are  much  more  resistive  than  mix¬ 
tures  containing  much  silica.  One  method  that  has  been 
used  satisfactorily  is  first  to  calcine  the  alumina  to  1,700 
deg.  C.  and  then  crush  it  into  the  size  of  rough  grains  of 
sand.  This  material  is  then  mixed  with  one-fourth  of  its 
weight  of  bauxite  in  its  raw  state  and  molded  under  ex¬ 
treme  pressure  and  then  burned  to  a  temperature  of  1,700 
deg.  C.  In  this  way  a  mixture  is  obtained  that  does  not 
begin  to  fuse  at  1,600  deg.  C.  and  at  this  temperature  its 
crushing  strength  runs  to  20  to  40  kilograms  per  square 
centimeter. — Translated  by  Armand  DeGallaix,  from  "La 
Ccramique,”  Paris,  France. 


MEETS  LABOR  SCARCITY 

with  STUDENTS 

Manager  of  Ellicott  Brick  Co.  Tells  of  Problems 
Confronting  His  Plant  and  How  They  Were  Solved 

By  H.  B.  Loveland 

President  and  Manager  Ellicott  Brick  Co.,  Jewettville,  N.  Y. 


OU  SA\  that  Ralph  P.  Stoddard,  secretary-manager  of 
the  Common  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  in  a  letter  to  you,  spoke  very  highly  of  our  ability  and 
stated  that  the  personnel  of  our  plant  was  out  of  the  ordinary 
in  its  makeup,  and  so  forth.  This  gives  me  my  cue,  but  first 
we  want  to  disclaim  any  extraordinary  ability  and  say  that  we 
feel  very  modest — very  humble  indeed  when  we  hear  of  the 
large  outputs  of  some  of  the  larger  plants  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  and  we  wonder  how  they  do  it,  during  these  strenu¬ 
ous  times  of  scarcity  of  labor,  coal  shortage,  freight  embargo 
and  various  other  things.  Every  manufacturer  has  to  contend 
these  days  with  such  difficulties  as  slowness  of  express,  inability 
of  getting  certain  supplies  or  repair  parts,  etc.,  and  for  these 
reasons  every  factory  that  strives  to  run  continuously  is  often 
put  at  its  wits’  ends  to  keep  running.  No  matter  how  far  the 
management  looks  ahead  and  tries  to  have  on  hand  all  neces¬ 
sary  supplies  they  need,  now  and  then  the  unexpected  happens. 

The  Ellicott  Brick  Co.  is  situated  near  Jewettville,  Erie 
County,  N.  Y.  This  place  has  a  depot,  a  store  with  a  postoffice 
and  eighteen  two-dwelling  houses.  The  whole  country  is  simply 
an  ordinary  farming  section  and  sparsely  settled  at  that,  because 
of  the  many  hills,  gutters  and  large  amount  of  waste  land.  We 
are,  however,  only  fifteen  miles  from  Buffalo,  which  during 
the  past  few  years  has  been  a  good  market  for  common  brick 
but  a  far  better  market  for  common  labor.  It  is  from  this 
sparsely  settled  farming  country,  near  a  large  city  with  its  large 
steel  plants,  foundries,  machine  shops  and  other  and  various 
industries,  all  advertising  noisily  for  help  that  two  brick  plants 
have  had  to  draw  their  skilled  and  common  laborers. 

The  other  plant  is  the  Jewettville  Clay  Products  Co.,  a  large 
face  brick  factory  a  half  mile  to  the  south  of  us.  They  are 
somewhat  better  situated  than  we,  as  they  are  near  two  little 
settlements  to  the  south  of  them,  but  they  have  had  their 
scarcity  of  labor  problems  too. 

COMMON  LABOR  DRAWN  TO  BUFFALO 

We  have  two  boarding  houses  on  the  plant  and  have  de¬ 
pended  largely  on  foreign  labor — Polish  mostly.  We  like  them 
and  up  to  a  year  ago  we  had  no  serious  trouble  in  getting  a 
sufficient  supply  of  this  labor  to  complete  our  quota.  But 
when  common  laborers,  who  were  getting  from  $5.00  to  $6.00  per 
day,  and  often  doing  so  in  eight  hours,  leave  you  and  go  to  the 
various  industries  of  Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falls,  and  get  from 
$75  to  $80  per  week,  and  I  know  of  two  instances  where  that 
was  done  by  men  from  our  plant, — 1  say,  when  common  labor¬ 
ers  can  find  such  opportunities  the  labor  situation  is  a  serious 
one  for  any  brick  plant. 

Of  the  two  boarding  houses  on  the  plant,  only  one  was  open, 
and  finally  that  had  no  boarders.  The  farmers’  sons  were 
going  to  the  city  to  gather  in  some  of  the  big  money,  and  at 
the  commencement  of  the  busy  season  of  1920  we  found  the 


labor  situation  very  acute,  and  so  I  wrote  my  son,  who  was 
in  college,  that  we  were  very  short  of  help  and  he  might  know 
what  to  expect  when  he  came  home  early  in  June  and  that  if 
he  could  pick  up  two  or  three  other  college  fellows  who  were 
anxious  to  make  good  wages  and  willing  to  work,  we  would 
be  glad  to  have  them  come  on.  He  brought  on  two — a  little 
Filipino,  whom  his  government  had  sent  over  here  to  be 
educated,  and  a  New  York  City  lad,  not  over  robust  in  looks, 
who  was  anxious  to  get  into  the  country.  This  was  not  very 
promising  material  for  a  brick  plant,  altho  that  plant  be  strictly 
modern. 

We  were  so  short  of  help  that  I  was  compelled  to  ask  the 
boys  to  go  to  work  the  very  next  day.  My  son,  of  course, 
knew  the  game.  He  was  more  husky  and  stronger  than  the 
other  two,  and  I  could  place  him  most  anywhere.  We  were 
short  a  man  in  the  shale  pit,  that  is,  a  man  to  help  push 
empty  cars  from  the  foot  of  the  incline  to  the  steam  shovel 
and  push  loaded  ones  back,  so  I  put  the  city  boy  there.  It 
was  just  what  he  wanted.  He  wanted  to  work  out  in  the  open, 
wanted  foot  and  leg  action  and  he  got  it  all  right  too,  for  he 
stuck  to  it  all  summer  thru  all  kinds  of  weather  and  we  could 
count  on  the  raw  material  getting  to  the  dry  pans. 

COLLEGE  MEN  TAKE  ODD  POSITIONS 

It  was  not  but  a  few  days  after  that  before  we  were  short 
a  belt  man — that  is,  a  fellow  that  takes  the  brick  off  the  ort- 
bearing  belt  and  puts  them  on  the  dryer  cars.  All  brick  men 
know  that  that  is  a  good  snug  job,  and  a  very  important  one. 
Imagine  my  surprise  when  the  little  Philippine  lad  applied  for 
this  job.  He  wanted  it  on  account  of  the  wrist  action — to 
strengthen  his  wrist  and  legs  and  get  the  body  movement.  My 
son  explained  to  me  that  he  was  a  champion  tennis  player  and 
that  he  was  perfectly  serious  in  his  statements,  so  on  the  belt 
he  went,  and  in  a  very  short  time  he  was  one  -of  the  best 
men  we  have  ever  had  in  that  position,  and  he  stayed  there  un¬ 
til  his  summer  vacation  was  over. 

All  of  the  boys  were  baseball  fiends,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  they  were  helping  out  the  various  local  teams,  or  some 
outside  nine,  and  winning  laurels  and  fame.  It  was  noised 
around  that  the  Philippine  lad  could  hit  any  ball  that  came 
near  the  base  and  could  steal  bases  to  beat  anyone. 

A  little  later  we  hired  two  high  school  boys,  so  that  for 
most  part  of  the  summer  vacation  season  we  had  three  college 
boys  and  two  high  school  boys  who  were  faithful  and  always 
willing  and  did  their  work  well.  They  played  baseball  Sun¬ 
day  afternoons,  went  to  several  Friday  night  dances  and  now 
and  then  took  a  joy  ride  in  the  jitney  or  some  friend’s  tour¬ 
ing  car,  but  from  8 :30  a.  m.  until  quitting  time  they  were 
“Johnny  on  the  spot’’  and  made  of  their  work  a  good  sport¬ 
ing  proposition.  We  do  not  know  how  we  could  have  run  the 
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factory  without  them.  They  are  all  back  to  their  studies  now, 
but  before  they  left  they  all  said  that  they  had  spent  the  most 
profitable  and  the  best  vacation  that  they  ever  expect  to  have. 
The  college  boys  were  all  sophomores  and,  by  the  way,  good 
students  with  very  high  standings.  My  son  writes  that  while 
the  sophomores’  class  numbers  ninety,  the  new  class  comes  in 
130  strong,  good  husky  fellojvs,  and  that  they  are  going  to 
have  a  time  of  it  to  train  the  freshmen,  but  that  they  will  do 
it,  and  they  surely  will. 

LABOR  SITUATION  IMPROVING 

The  labor  situation  is  greatly  improving  and  I  believe  it 
will  not  be  so  very  scarce  as  it  was  this  past  summer,  but,  if 


College  Boys  Who  Stepped  Into  the  Breech  Left  by  Labor 
Shortage  and  Kept  Production  Up  to  Normal  at  the  Ellicott  Brick 
Co.’s  Plant. 

necessity  required,  we  would  have  no  hesitation  in  hiring  col¬ 
lege  boys  and  would  do  it  gladly. 

We  have  run  our  factory  all  winter  in  former  years  thru 
the  roughest  kind  of  weather,  and  in  one  instance  sent  our 
men  home  for  only  three  days,  when  the  railroads  were  buried 
behind  snow  drifts  and  burned  the  coal  they  should  have  de¬ 
livered  to  us.  This  summer,  when  it  was  absolutely  impossible 
to  secure  the  necessary  help  the  college  boys  stepped  in  and 
filled  the  break  and  we  have  run  continuously  up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  date,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  if  the  demand  for  brick 
continues,  but  we  find  a  very  great  falling  off  in  orders.  In 
fact,  some  large  contracts  have  been  suspended, — difficulty  in 
securing  all  kinds  of  building  material — labor,  coal,  freight 
embargoes  are  given  as  the  reasons.  Our  largest  automobile 
works  is  practically  suspending  business  and  letting  a  very 
large  number  of  men  go.  Other  large  factories  are  working 
on  half  time.  There  seems  to  be  a  feeling  in  the  air  that  the 
time  has  come  for  at  least  a  partial  readjustment;  that  prices 
and  the  high  cost  of  living  must  stop  going  upward  and  must 
come  down;  that  the  top  has  been  reached.  Just  how  much  it 
all  will  affect  the  brick  business  is  hard  to  say. 

It  may  slow  us  down  during  the  winter,  but  I  almost  doubt 
it.  Orders,  as  I  have  said,  are  slow  just  now,  but  yet  we  are 
busy — only  we  fill  the  orders  more  promptly.  These  are  gen¬ 
erally  the  dull  months,  September  and  October,  but  we  have 
always  found  that  business  picks  up  very  materially  late  in  the 
fall,  and  I  am  one  who  believes  that  the  brick  business  is  going 
to  be  very  active  for  the  next  few  years. 

How  can  it  be  otherwise?  They  have  simply  got  to  build. 
Lumber  is  out  of  sight,  it’s  hard  to  get  cement,  even  enough 
to  make  mortar  to  lay  brick.  I  believe  the  brick  men  are 
coming  into  their  own  and  will  enjoy  prosperity  for  some  years 
to  come. 


Price  of  Face  Brick  May  Increase 

In  spite  of  the  general  downward  trend  in  prices  on  many 
commodities,  following  the  lead  taken  by  the  Ford  Motor  Co. 
in  cutting  by  one-third  its  car  and  truck  prices,  a  higher 
market  for  face  brick  is  anticipated  by  many  leaders  in  this 
branch  of  the  clayworking  industry  in  northern  Ohio.  The 
claim  is  advanced  that,  when  real  building  starts  next  spring, 
as  it  already  promises  to  do,  there  will  not  be  sufficient  face 
brick  material  to  meet  the  demand,  with  a  consequent  increase 
in  prices.  Advice  to  clients  to  this  effect  is  being  offered  by 
Arthur  S.  Fielding,  manager  of  the  Cleveland  district,  of  the 
Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Co.,  and  this  advice  is  being  considered 
seriously,  as  indicated  by  the  larger  number  of  prospects  that 
has  developed  in  the  last  few  weeks. 

“The  fuel  situation  is  still  so  uncertain  that  it  is  almost  sure 
to  have  a  retarding  effect  upon  production  before  the  new 
spring  activity  starts,”  says  Mr.  Fielding.  “Plants  are  receiv¬ 
ing  about  50  per  cent,  of  their  supply  of  coal  at  this  time,  and 
meanwhile  the  Northwest  is  still  far  behind  in  getting  its  ship¬ 
ments,  so  that  there  is  indication  that  the  early  winter  will 
see  brick  plants  well  enough  supplied  to  make  a  good  pro¬ 
duction  of  material.  Our  South  Park  plant,  upon  which  we 
depend  to  supply  the  demand  in  this  vicinity,  already  is  cut 
to  50  per  cent,  of  its  quota  of  fuel.” 

In  addition  to  prospects  for  numerous  and  larger  orders, 
is  the  contract  recently  placed  with  the  Hydraulic  for  800,000 
brick  for  the  Cleveland  Discount  Building,  another  for  delivery 
in  the  East  of  like  size,  and  several  smaller  jobs. 

St  £  £ 

New  Instructor  at  Iowa  Ceramic  School 

The  Ceramic  Department  of  Iowa  State  College  will  this 
year  be  directed  by  Prof.  S.  L.  Galpin  and  by  Prof.  Paul  E. 
Cox.  Professor  Galpin  has  been  for  many  years  identified 
with  Iowa  clay  interests  and  is  well  informed  and  capable 
of  giving  practical  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  clay  re¬ 
sources  of  the  state.  Professor  Cox  has  been  identified  with 
art  pottery  manufacturing,  stoneware  manufacturing  and 
lately,  with  the  manufacture  of  grinding  wheels  in  Europe. 

The  enrollment  of  students  shows  a  very  satisfactory  in¬ 
crease  over  the  enrollments  of  previous  years  and  while  all 
schools  are  overcrowded  in  most  courses,  due  to  the  wide¬ 
spread  interest  in  education,  it  is  felt  at  Ames  that  the  im¬ 
provement  in  interest  in  ceramic  education  is  the  fruit  of  the 
need  of  the  state  for  trained  ceramic  engineers. 

It  has  been  found  during  the  work  of  classification  of 
students  at  Ames  that  many  persons  are  not  aware  of  ex¬ 
actly  what  is  meant  by  the  term  “ceramics”  and  it  would 
appear  that  many  more  young  men  would  be  attracted  to 
the  field  were  it  possible  to  spread  popular  knowledge  of 
the  scope  of  the  field. 

St  St  £ 

Foreigner’s  Impression  of  American  Homes 

Coming  from  France  to  our  country,  Mrs.  James  Wood 
Johnson,  bride  of  an  A.  E.  F.  man,  Evansville,  Ind.,  is  struck 
with  the  large  number  of  houses  built  of  wood.  To  her  some 
of  our  towns  and  cities  seem  like  huge  army  cantonments.  In 
her  country,  houses  are  built  almost  invariably  of  brick  or 
stone.  The  frame  dwelling  seems  more  like  a  hastily  con¬ 
structed  shelter  than  a  home  built  for  comfort,  beauty  and 
permanence. 

£  £  £ 

Olive  stones  and  skins  and  similar  refuse  from  oil  presses 
are  used  for  firing  the  kilns  in  the  potteries  of  Morocco. 

St  St  St 

“He  that  goes  a  borrowing,  goes  a  sorrowing — Benjamin 
Franklin. 


The  BUILDING  SITUATION 

in  the  EAST 


f  I  '  ALK  TO  THE  BRICK  manufacturer  and  building  ma¬ 
terial  dealer  in  regard  to  current  building  conditions  and 
he  will  tell  you,  frankly,  “nothing  doing”;  read  reports  from 
realty  promoters,  home  building  and  municipal  organizations, 
and  you  will  find  reverse  expressions — “Building  Boom  Under 
Way,”  “Home  Building  Now  On”  and  similar  captions  greet 
the  eye.  Who  is  right?  Those  in  the  trade  are  inclined  to 
the  impressions  of  the  former,  and  building  department  records 
bear  them  out. 

Enthusiastic  sentiments  are  to  be  commended,  but  no  amount 
of  “ginger”  is  going  to  reverse  conditions  when  inner  forces 
are  pulling  in  opposite  directions.  On  the  one  hand  are  the 
manufacturing  and  sales  interests  desirous  of  selling  produc¬ 
tion  at  a  fair  margin  of  profit;  on  the  other  hand,  are  the 
political  and  investigating  committees,  giving  wide  publicity 
to  intimated  profiteering  in  the  trade,  and  supported  by  the 
usual  “calamity  howlers”  who  say  to  wait  until  prices  decline 
— “its  got  to  come”  is  the  way  they  put  it. 

Until  these  adverse  interests  meet  on  a  common  footing,  un¬ 
til  they  get  together  in  a  sensible,  fair  way,  the  prospective 
builder  is  going  to  “hold  off.”  We  might  just  as  well  face  the 
condition,  because  it  is  prevalent  thruout  the  country,  and  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  correct  it.  This  effort  is  not  going 
forward  in  the  eastern  districts,  and  press  reports  and  others, 
notwithstanding,  construction  work  is  hitting  a  low  level. 

It’s  about  time  to  call  a  halt ;  it’s  about  time  to  forget  com¬ 
mittee  meetings  that  develop  nothing  but  a  lot  of  talk;  it’s 
about  time  to  get  down  to  real  business,  to  make  the  most  of 
the  situation  as  it  stands,  and  to  bend  energy  to  improve  it 
— not  energy  that  makes  the  mire  deeper.  The  brick  and 
burned  clay  manufacturer  hardly  knows  where  he  is  and  the 
dealer’s  position  is  just  about  the  same.  No  investigating  is 
going  to  help  it  nor  painting  “blue  sky”  pictures,  but  just  one 
thing,  intensive  going  after  business  (with  that  business  left 
alone  and  not  made  a  political  football)  under  real  common 
sense  methods. 

The  foregoing  sizes  up  the  building  situation  in  the  East. 
Every  city,  practically,  reports  decreased  operations,  and  the 
outlook  for  fall  construction  to  any  great  extent  is  not  very 
encouraging.  Manufacturers  and  dealers  are  making  the  most 
of  conditions  and  are  hopeful  of  a  turn  in  the  tide. 

WHAT  THE  CITIES  ARE  DOING— NEW  YORK 

Certain  building  materials  may  be  scarce  in  New  York,  but 
trade  investigations  certainly  are  not.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  no  less  than  three  bodies  engaged  in  work  of  this 
character.  The  first  and  most  important  is  the  United  States 
Senate  Committee  on  Reconstruction  and  Production,  headed 
by  Senator  William  M.  Calder,  New  York,  as  chairman,  and 
appearances  indicate  that  particular  good  will  develop  from  the 
findings  of  this  committee,  to  be  presented  to  Congress  in  De¬ 
cember. 

The  other  two  committees  have  work  mapped  out  dealing 
with  the  charge  that  there  is  a  “price-fixing  combination  among 
building  material  manufacturers.”  Attorney  General  Palmer 
has  directed  Francis  G.  Caffey,  United  States  District  Attor¬ 
ney,  to  “consider  whether  the  facts  show  a  violation  of  fed¬ 
eral  laws”  and  early  hearings  on  the  subject  are  anticipated. 
The  third  committee  is  the  New  York  State  Joint  Legislative 
Comittee  on  Housing,  with  Senator  Charles  G.  Lockwood  as 
chairman.  This  organization  has  resumed  its  sessions  in  the 


metropolis,  and  will  devote  considerable  attention  to  the  price¬ 
fixing  combination  charge. 

The  work  of  this  latter  committee  will  be  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  at  the  recent  extraordinary  session  of 
the  state  legislature,  where  it  was  charged  that  building  ma¬ 
terial  producers  have  divided  the  country  into  zones  in  which 
high  prices  are  fixed  arbitrarily,  with  New  York  price  levels 
the  highest  in  the  country. 

ANOTHER  STUMBLING  BLOCK  TO  PROGRESS 

Becoming  effective  October  10,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  has  approved  an  order  barring  building  materials  and 
affiliated  products  from  the  free  use  of  open  cars.  The  ruling 
has  been  made  to  assist  the  transportation  of  coal  to  the  West, 
and  that  Eastern  manufacturers  and  dealers  view  the  order  with 
dismay,  goes  without  saying.  If  the  order  is  enforced,  it  is 
held  that  the  severe  scarcity  of  different  commodities  of  a  few 
months  ago  will  be  repeated,  and  in  consequence,  prices  will 
reach  higher  levels.  Protests  are  being  framed  to  present  to 
the  commission,  and  among  these  an  important  and  sharp  re¬ 
joinder  is  expected  from  Senator  Calder  in  his  official  capacity 
as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Reconstruction  and 
Production. 

NEW  YORK  BANKS  HELP  SITUATION 

Metropolitan  banking  interests  are  coming  forward  in  a 
fine  manner  to  help  the  building  situation  in  the  city,  primarily 
with  regard  to  encouraging  home  construction.  The  Real  Es¬ 
tate  Committee  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.  has  au¬ 
thorized  a  total  of  387  individual  loans,  total  $2,500,000  on 
low-priced  apartments  and  small  houses,  not  only  in  New  York, 
but  in  neighboring  sections.  The  New  York  Title  &  Mortgage 
Co.  is  making  a  drive  in  the  sale  of  its  guaranteed  first  mort¬ 
gage  certificates,  ranging  from  100  upwards.  Savings-loan  as¬ 
sociations,  also,  are  developing  specific  plans  for  advancing 
funds  for  house  building,  realizing  that  this  is  one  of  the  big 
hindrances  to  a  real  construction  movement. 

LABOR  IN  GOOD  SHAPE 

Labor  conditions  in  New  York  are  distinctly  satisfactory  at 
the  present  time.  Men  are  securable  in  the  majority  of  in¬ 
stances  in  desired  numbers,  and  existing  wage  scales  are  evi¬ 
dently  pleasing  enough  to  workers  to  bring  no  immediate  dis¬ 
sension  on  this  score.  The  only  dissatisfied  branch  of  the  trade 
is  the  union  of  painters,  which  has  recently  made  a  demand  for 
a  one  dollar  a  day  advance. 

If  money  and  building  materials  were  as  easily  obtainable 
as  labor,  the  local  building  interests  would  have  little  cause  for 
complaint,  for  with  these  three  primary  factors  equalized,  it  is 
likely  that  things  would  move  forward  at  a  good  pace. 

NEW  JERSEY— BUILDING  OPERATIONS 

Construction  work  in  New  Jersey  indicates  a  trend  towards 
improvement,  particularly  in  the  line  of  housing,  and  build¬ 
ing  interests  feel  more  encouraged  over  the  aspects.  While 
lower  construction  costs  are  predicted  by  contractors  and  oth¬ 
ers,  present  day  findings  do  not  bear  out  this  supposition ;  with 
the  exception  of  brick  and  lumber,  there  has  been  no  decline 
in  the  prices  of  basic  materials,  and  only  a  few  minor  items 
show  any  effects  of  “price  cutting  work.”  The  new  laws  re¬ 
cently  signed  by  Governor  Edwards  covering  building  opera¬ 
tions  seem  destined  to  improve  the  situation,  lending  particular 
encouragement  to  prospective  builders  in  tax  elimination. 
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AT  NEWARK 

Construction  work  at  Newark  is  just  struggling  along,  and 
no  more.  The  month  of  September  takes  the  record  as  the  low 
level  period  of  the  year  ;  the  figures  are  smaller  than  any  re¬ 
corded  by  the  building  department  since  March  of  1919.  The 
total  outlay  only  aggregated  $691,000,  or  about  $200,000  less 
than  the  month  of  August,  and  which,  at  that  time,  was  con¬ 
sidered  as  poor.  The  primary  phases  of  work  are  for  garages 
and  repairs;  industrial  operations,  so  prominent  in  the  spring 
of  the  year,  are  now  far  in  the  background. 

Despite  the  drop  in  building  in  this  city  during  the  past  two 
months,  the  figures  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1920,  just 
closed,  show  a  substantial  increase  over  those  for  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  of  last  year,  or  $17,482,454  as  against  $10,- 
258,427. 

With  good  labor  conditions  at  Newark,  local  carpenters  have 
thrown  a  little  sand  in  the  wheels  of  progress,  coming  out  with 
a  demand  for  $1.25  an  hour,  as  compared  with  a  prevailing 
scale  of  $1.00 ;  the  advance  is  asked  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  an  agreement  exists  at  the  present  rate  until  May  1,  1921. 
No  decision  has  as  yet  been  made  by  the  building  contractors, 
but  in  view  of  the  current  trend,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  increase 
will  be  granted.  It  is  said  at  the  union  headquarters  that  the 
men  will  not  strike  to  secure  the  advance. 

PHILADELPHIA— A  BIG  HOUSE  SHORTAGE 

Philadelphia  is  now  face  to  face  with  facts  regarding  its 
housing  conditions.  With  the  advent  of  fall  and  fast  approach¬ 
ing  winter  season,  has  come  the  demand  for  homes,  and  all 
matters  of  this  character  are  being  handled  by  the  recently 
organized  Housing  Adjustment  Commission.  This  commission 
estimates  the  present  housing  shortage  at  no  less  than  20,000 
dwellings,  and  the  problem,  as  it  stands,  is  not  one  of  ready 
solution,  and  particularly  so  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  total 
number  of  houses  built  in  the  city  during  1921  is  but  a  little 
over  1,000.  Going  as  far  back  as  1915,  it  is  found  that  9,500 
houses  were  constructed  in  that  twelvemonth  to  care  for  the 
city’s  growth. 

To  make  the  housing  situation  even  more  acute,  the  city 
has  decided  to  raze  87  old  brick  and  frame  houses  located  on 
property  bounded  by  Tenth,  Eleventh,  Lombard  and  Rodman 
Streets,  and  tenants  here  will  have  to  seek  other  quarters.  The 
municipality  recently  acquired  this  site  for  a  recreation  center. 

construction  lags 

Building  interests  in  the  Quaker  City  report  a  very  quiet 
situation  in  the  line  of  new  construction.  The  bulk  of  work 
is  centered  in  a  few  new  industrial  plants  and  upon  which 
construction  has  now  been  inaugurated.  The  scarcity  of  mort¬ 
gage  money  is  held  to  be  the  one  big  difficulty  in  the  situation, 
and  those  instrumental  in  advancing  funds,  on  the  other  hand, 
maintain  that  loans  will  not  be  easily  procurable  until  the  cost 
of  building  is  lowered.  With  matters  standing  in  this  light,  and 
little  or  .  no  give  and  take  on  either  side,  the  winter  season 
looms  up  as  being  an  inactive  one  in  construction  circles.  Archi¬ 
tects  report  considerable  work  on  the  boards,  but  with  no  inti¬ 
mation  of  when  bids  will  be  taken  and  contracts  awarded. 

Brick  producers  and  dealers  at  Philadelphia  are  managing 
to  keep  quite  busy,  despite  the  lull  in  building,  and  due  to  a 
large  extent  to  the  call  for  materials  for  structures  now  in 
course  of  erection.  When  these  operations  are  completed,  it 
may  be  a  different  story,  altho  evidence  points  to  a  revival  in 
housing  work,  now  so  badly  needed,  sooner  than  anticipated. 

WILMINGTON— AN  ACTIVE  REALTY  MARKET 

The  bright  spot  in  the  building  situation  at  Wilmington,  Del., 
is  found  in  an  active  realty  market.  Many  properties  are  chang¬ 
ing  hands  and  large  deals  are  being  recorded.  Suburban  realty 
is  also  in  good  demand,  and  if  construction  work  had  moved 
in  the  desired  direction  hereabouts  in  months  past,  it  is  likely 
that  still  greater  activity  would  prevail. 


In  the  line  of  new  building  the  past  fortnight  shows  no 
change  in  conditions.  It  carries  a  severe  sameness,  and  one 
not  pleasing  to  the  material  manufacturer  or  the  dealer.  No 
new  projects  of  any  account  have  come  to  light,  and  the  best 
that  can  be  said  is  that  current  operations  are  being  handled  in 
a  way  that  should  inspire  the  prospective  builder  who  wants 
action  in  construction. 

As  an  indication  of  the  speed  going  forward  in  building 
work,  it  is  interesting  to  watch  the  progress  being  made  on 
the  new  building  for  the  Delaware  Trust  Co.,  at  Ninth  and 
Market  Streets.  The  contractors,  the  Stewart-Willey  Co., 
Inc.,  have  completed  the  brick  and  stone  work  in  slightly  less 
than  three  months.  About  450,000  common  brick  have  been 
used,  and  approxiately  300,000  face  brick  laid  in  this  time,  as 
well  as  15,000  cu.  ft.  of  stone.  The  building  is  fourteen  stories 
in  height ;  the  stone  work  extends  the  first  three  floors,  with 
face  brick  above.  To  be  exact  in  the  calculation,  the  stone 
was  placed  in  50  working  days,  and  the  brick  work  completed 
in  35  working  days.  It  is  expected  to  have  a  number  of  the 
upper  floors  of  the  structure  ready  for  occupancy  early  in  Feb¬ 
ruary. 

BALTIMORE— CONSTRUCTION  ACTIVE 

Baltimore,  Md.,  seems  to  stand  apart  from  other  eastern 
cities,  and  within  this  municipality  encouraging  construction 
work  is  progressing.  This  statement  deals  particularly  with 
industrial  operations,  so  predominating  hereabouts  in  the 
months  past.  At  Curtis  Bay,  Brooklyn,  Towson  and  other  in¬ 
dustrial  districts  there  are  operations  under  way  to  gladden  the 
eye  of  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  some  of  the  “lean”  cities. 
Large  quantities  of  brick,  burned  clay  and  other  materials 
are  being  used,  and  the  bulk  of  shipments  from  city  dealers 
are  moving  to  these  parts.  Housing  operations  are  still  re¬ 
ceiving  slight  attention;  there  is  considerable  talk  as  to  what 
should  be  done,  but  very  few  are  taking  any  initiative.  The 
city  is  likely  to  find  itself  confronted  with  a  difficult  problem 
in  this  respect  in  the  months  to  come,  viewing  the  industrial 
expansion  in  the  light  that  it  will  create  many  new  inhabitants. 

Building  work  at  Baltimore  reached  a  total  valuation  of 
$1,743,960  during  the  month  of  September,  divided  into  $820,- 
080  for  what  is  known  as  the  old  city,  and  $923,880  for  the 
recently  annexed  districts.  While  improvements  and  repairs 
to  existing  structures  run  to  well  over  $300,000  for  the  aggre¬ 
gate,  the  majority  of  the  work  is  centered  in  plant  construc¬ 
tion. 

PRICE  FIXING  DENIED 

Baltimore  brick  and  building  material  interests  are  following 
carefully  the  investigations  under  way  at  New  York  with  re¬ 
gard  to  so-called  price-fixing.  Prominent  men  in  the  trade, 
including  Warren  Griffiss,  general  manager  of  the  Baltimore 
Brick  Co.,  and  Thomas  Kelly,  secretary  of  the  National  Build¬ 
ing  Supply  Co.,  hold  that  the  assertion  that  there  is  a  nation¬ 
wide  conspiracy  among  those  in  the  industry,  is  absurd.  The 
recent  charge  by  Samuel  Untermeyer,  New  York,  one  of  the 
prominent  attorneys  of  the  country,  to  this  end,  is  considered 
as  due  to  his  (Mr.  Untermeyer’s)  lack  of  authoritative  in¬ 
formation. 

In  numerous  instances,  it  is  pointed  out,  the  prices  of  ma¬ 
terials  have  not  advanced  in  proportion  to  the  actual  cost  of 
production.  Taking  coal  as  a  specific  example,  industrial  in¬ 
terests  in  this  section,  including  the  Baltimore  Brick  Co.,  have 
been  compelled  to  pay  as  high  as  $21.00  a  ton,  despite  the  fact 
of  having  contracts  at  a  very  much  lower  figure.  Yet  no  ad¬ 
vance  has  been  made  locally  in  the  price  of  common  brick,  and 
the  company  has  stood  the  loss. 

WASHINGTON— BUILDING  WORK  IMPROVES 

The  construction  situation  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  has  shown 
marked  evidences  of  improvement  during  the  past  fortnight, 
and  a  number  of  interesting  housing  projects'  have  been  placed 
under  way.  During  the  month  of  September,  the  aggregate 
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operations  reached  $3,598,118,  according  to  the  records  of  the 
local  building  department,  and  October  is  coming  along  at  an 
equally  encouraging  pace.  During  the  month  just  closed,  con¬ 
struction  was  inaugurated  on  six  new  apartments,  193  garages 
and  22  dwellings.  Of  the  latter,  15  will  be  of  brick. 

BUILDERS  HOLD  OUTING 

The  building  interests  at  Washington,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Builders’  and  Manufacturers’  Exchange,  held  their  an¬ 
nual  outing  at  Leonardtown,  Md.,  on  October  2.  A  large  num¬ 
ber  of  members  and  guests  were  in  attendance,  participating 
in  field  sports,  boat  races  and  other  interesting  events. 

A  LITTLE  WAGE  DIFFICULTY 

Carpenters  at  Washington  are  out  with  a  demand  of  $1.25 
an  hour,  as  against  a  present  wage  scale  of  $0.95.  The  claim 
is  made  on  the  grounds  of  seasonable  employment.  An  early 
decision  is  expected  from  the  employers,  and  those  in  the 
local  trade  seem  to  view  the  matter  as  one  in  which  the  con¬ 
tractors  will  accede  to  the  request. 

£  £  & 

The  Brick  and  Burned  Clay  Markets 

There  is  little  or  no  change  in  the  building  markets  in  the 
eastern  districts  in  regard  to  price  levels,  and  quotations  hold 
quite  firmly  to  those  recorded  in  the  last  issue  of  Brick  and 
Clay  Record.  Fair  sales  are  being  reported,  but  as  a  whole 
the  buying  lacks  keenness  and  is  spotted  in  tone.  Quantity 
orders  are  in  the  minority,  and  it  seems  to  be  a  case  of  provid¬ 
ing  only  for  immediate  requirements. 

COMMON  BRICK  MARKETS 

The  New  York  brick  market  shows  signs  of  betterment, 
with  price  firmness  at  $15.00  to  $18.00  for  Hudson  River  stocks, 
wholesale,  alongside  dock.  There  is  more  pronounced  activity 
and  a  good  number  of  inquiries  are  reported;  just  how  long 
this  condition  will  hold,  however,  is  a  matter  of  doubt,  and 
the  recent  pressure  which  brought  down  price  levels  of  the 
commodity  has  not,  by  any  means,  entirely  subsided.  The  cur¬ 
rent  of  arrivals  average  (from  15  to  18  cargoes  weekly, 
with  sales  totaling  close  to  this  number.  Dealers  are  maintain¬ 
ing  an  $18.00  and  $20.00  level  for  good  hard  common,  delivered. 
Second-hand  brick  is  quite  plentiful  at  a  price  of  $36.00  for 
loads  of  5,000,  delivered  on  the  job. 

There  is  no  marked  change  in  common  brick  prices  in  other 
important  cities  in  the  eastern  district.  Hackensack  produc¬ 
tion  is  being  turned  at  $24.00  at  the  kiln,  and  delivered  by  local 
producers  to  out-of-town  districts,  including  Newark  and 
Paterson,  at  $29.00  and  $30.00.  These  are  the  prevailing  dealer 
figures  in  the  two  cities  for  Hackensack  varieties,  while  at 
Newark,  Hudson  River  common  is  obtainable  for  $28.00,  de¬ 
livered.  Trenton,  N.  J.,  producers  are  holding  to  a  $30.00  level 
for  delivered  material. 

At  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  brick  manufacturers  are  holding  to 
their  established  figures  of  some  months  duration — $25.00  on 
the  job,  and  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  a  like  quotation  prevails.  At 
Wilmington,  Del.,  there  is  no  change  in  the  $28.00  level,  recently 
established. 

FACE  BRICK 

The  face  brick  market  is  operating  under  fair  conditions. 
A  number  of  recent  inquiries,  calling  for  large  quantities  of 
material,  show  a  tendency  to  proceed  with  high-grade  con¬ 
struction,  and  bring  an  encouraging  aspect  to  the  situation. 
There  has  been  a  decided  advance  in  prices  recently,  dating 
from  the  time  of  the  increase  in  freight  rates.  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  quotations  can  be  taken  as  typical  examples 
of  the  existing  prices  in  this  section,  with  primary  selections 
as  follows : 


Kind.  New  York. 

Kittanning — smooth  gray  . $59.00 

Kittanning — smooth  buff  .  56.00 

Kittanning — manganese  .  55.00 

Kittanning — rough  gray  .  56.00 

Kittanning— rough  buff  . .  55.00 

Red,  rough  textured .  52.00 

Red,  smooth  .  52.00 

Salt  glazed  .  70.00 


Philadelphia. 
$52.00— $59.00 
51.00—  56.00 
58.00 
52.00 
53.00 

46.00 —  47.00 
46.00 —  47.00 
75.00—  80.00 


OTHER  BURNED  CLAY  PRODUCTS 

Fire  brick  holds  firm  at  recent  high  levels  reported  in  Brick 
and  Clay  Record,  varying  $75.00  to  $90.00  in  the  different 
Eastern  cities.  The  material  is  operating  under  a  firm  call. 
Drain  tile  shows  increasing  strength  in  the  matter  of  prices 
and  dealers  at  New  York  and  Newark  are  asking  advances. 
Partition  tile  shows  no  evidence  of  price  recession. 


£  £  £ 


With  the  Brick  and  Burned  Clay  Producers 

One  by  one  the  Hudson  River  Yards  are  closing,  and  con¬ 
siderably  in  advance  of  the  time  expected  when  the  season 
opened.  The  trend  of  the  New  York  market  is  mainly  respon¬ 
sible  for  this  condition,  plus  coal  shortage  and  other  difficulties 
of  production.  The  all-year  plants  are  maintaining  manufacture, 
but  not  under  the  most  brightening  aspects.  The  season’s  pro¬ 
duction  at  a  large  number  of  the  yards  is  still  in  the  green 
state  and  with  coal  hard  to  secure  even  at  top  prices,  it  is 
uncertain  when  this  material  will  be  ready  for  the  market. 
Piled  on  top  of  the  increased  cost  of  manufacture,  and  lower 
sale  prices  at  New  York,  producers  are  shouldering  another 
burden  in  an  increase  in  20  per  cent,  in  the  rates  for  towing 
and  harbor  transporation,  becoming  effective  September  15.  So 
when  lower  brick  prices  are  talked  of  and  producers  declare  it 
impossible,  there  is  much  justification  for  the  remark. 

NEW  BRICK  PLANT  TO  COST  ABOUT  $200,000 

The  National  Shale  Brick  Co.,  recently  organized  by  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  G,  and  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.,  interests,  has  plans  near¬ 
ing  completion  for  its  proposed  new  plant  at  the  last  noted 
location.  A  number  of  one-story  brick  and  hollow  tile  buildings 
will  be  constructed,  with  cost,  including  machinery  and  operat¬ 
ing  facilities,  estimated  at  close  to  $200,000.  The  yard  will 
be  up-to-date  in  all  particulars,  and  it  is  planned  to  establish 
departments  for  manufacture  of  other  burned  clay  products 
in  addition  to  common  brick,  such  as  tile,  sewer  pipe,  etc.  The 
company  is  headed  by  F.  Vernon  Aler,  Martinsburg,  president; 
Tracy  L.  Jeffords,  Washington,  vice-president;  and  Charles  L. 
McGee,  Washington,  secretary. 

INCREASES  CAPITAL 

The  Electro-Refractories  Corporation,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has 
arranged  for  an  increase  in  capital  from  $200,000  to  $550,000, 
for  proposed  expansion. 

MAURER  BRICK  PLANT  UNHARMED 

The  fire  brick  plant  of  Henry  Maurer  &  Son,  Maurer,  near 
Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  narrowly  escaped  destruction  on  September 
26,  when  the  adjoining  works  of  the  Barber  Asphalt  Paving 
Co.,  were  destroyed  by  fire  with  loss  estimated  at  close  to  $2,- 
000,000.  The  stable  at  the  Maurer  yard  caught  fire  and  this 
was  destroyed,  but  other  buildings  were  saved  by  the  prompt 
work  of  the  fire  department.  This  is  one  of  the  prominent 
plants  in  this  section,  manufacturing  a  comprehensive  line  of 
burned  clay  fireproofing  materials.  The  Barber  plant  will  be 
rebuilt  at  once. 

PHILIPS-HARPER  SECURES  CONTRACT 

The  Philips-Harper  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  dealer  in  burned 
clay  products  of  all  kinds,  continues  to  secure  some  of  the  best 
contracts  for  materials  “going  the  rounds.”  The  company  has 
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received  the  order  for  hollow  tile  to  be  used  in  connection 
with  the  Hotel  Manhattan,  New  York,  now  being  remodeled 
into  an  office  building.  Shipments  will  be  made  from  the  com¬ 
pany’s  plant  in  the  Raritan  River  section,  one  of  the  recent 
acquisitions  to  its  list  of  affiliations. 

TERRA  COTTA  EMPLOYES  HOLD  OUTING 

Employes  from  the  three  plants  of  the  Atlantic  Terra  Cotta 
Co.,  comprising  the  works  at  Tottenville,  S.  I.,  and  plants  at 
Perth  Amboy  Rocky  Hill,  held  an  outing  at  the  Tottenville 
Athletic  Club  grounds  on  September  25.  Two  baseball  games 
were  played,  and  other  sports  enjoyed.  It  was  an  interesting 
event  bringing  together  the  operatives,  as  well  as  heads  of 
departments  of  the  different  plants. 

FLOOR  TILE  COMPANY  ORGANIZED 

The  Erie  Floor  Tile  Co.,  Erie,  Pa.,  has  been  organized  with  a 
capital  of  $75,000  to  manufacture  ceramic  floor  tile.  A.  Grant 
Walker,  615  Masonic  Temple,  Erie,  is  treasurer  of  the  com¬ 
pany. 

TILE  PLANT  ADDITION 

The  New  Jersey  Tile  Co.,  Muirheid  Avenue,  Trenton,  N.  J., 
manufacturer  of  vitrified  floor  tile,  etc.,  has  completed  plans  for 
the  erection  of  a  new  plant  on  Brunswick  Avenue.  The 
works  will  consist  of  a  main  one-story  building,  60x200  ft., 
to  be  equipped  for  general  production ;  three  kilns,  and  power 
plant.  A  railroad  siding  will  also  be  extended  to  the  new 
plant,  which  is  estimated  to  cost  about  $50,000.  Construction 
will  be  placed  under  way  at  once. 

NEW  CLUB  HOUSE  FOR  CERAMIC  INTERESTS 

The  Carteret  Club,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  which  numbers  among  its 
members  prominent  ceramic  men  thruout  the  city,  has  improve¬ 
ment  work  under  way  on  its  new  club  house  on  West  State 
Street,  comprising  the  former  home  of  the  late  Charles  G. 
Roebling.  The  club  is  now  occupying  the  top  floor  of  a  local 
office  building,  but  has  far  outgrown  these  quarters.  The 
new  home  will  be  for  exclusive  club  use,  and  the  mansion  is 
readily  adaptable  to  the  needs  of  the  organization.  The  altera¬ 
tion  work  will  cost  about  $20,000.  It  is  expected  to  have  the 
building  ready  for  a  “house  warming”  early  in  January. 

NEW  BRICK  KILN 

The  Baltimore  Brick  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  has  completed  plans 
for  the  construction  of  a  new  one-story  brick  kiln,  31x72  ft., 
at  its  property  at  Highland  Avenue  and  Monument  Street. 

ABRASIVE  COMPANY  FORMED 

Fred  K.  Blanchard,  Inc.,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  of  $80,000  to  manufacture  abrasive  products  of 
various  kinds.  M.  Lance,  C.  C.  Lathrop  and  F.  K.  Blanchard, 
all  of  Troy,  are  the  incorporators. 

ABRASIVE  MANUFACTURERS  HOLD  MEETING 

The  Abrasive  Manufacturers’  Association  held  their  annual 
dinner  at  the  Lake  Tarleton  Club,  Pike,  N.  H.,  on  September 
24,  the  meeting  being  held  thru  a  special  invitation  of  E.  Bert¬ 
ram  Pike,  president  of  the  Pike  Mfg.  Co.,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  governors  of  the  club.  One  of  the  features  of  the 
event  was  an  illustrated  address  by  Howard  W.  Dunbar  of 
the  Norton  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  on  grinding  wheel  practices. 
The  different  organizations  represented  at  the  meeting  included 
the  Grinding  Wheel  Manufacturers’  Association,  Abrasive  Pa¬ 
per  &  Cloth  Manufacturers’  Association,  manufacturers  and 
crushers  of  emery,  corundum  and  other  abrasives,  machine  tool 
and  grinding  machine  interests,  and  affiliated  industries. 

it  £ 

“ It’s  as  easy  to  learn  to  be  happy  as  it  is  to  be  grouchy — 
and  there’s  a  lot  more  fun  in  it.” 

it  it  £ 

“To  get  on,  keep  going.” 


Secretary  Wentworth  of  N.  F.  P.  A.  Urges 
Conservation  by  Fire  Prevention 

Every  year  the  loss  sustained  in  this  country  by  fires 
which  could  ordinarily  be  prevented  totals  up  an  immense 
sum.  At  a  noon-day  luncheon  of  the  Chicago  Association 
of  Commerce,  October  6,  Franklin  H.  Wentworth,  secretary 
of  the  National  Fire  Protection  Association,  spoke  to  nearly 
500  business  men  and  women  of  the  city  of  Chicago  on 
various  methods  of  eliminating  the  appalling  annual  fire 
loss. 

He  said:  “The  important  function  of  the  National  Fire 
Protection  Association  is  to  teach  the  American  people  to 
adopt  and  closely  adhere  to  the  rules  of  fire  prevention. 
This  is  a  •  work  in  which  every  business  man  can  share. 
We  Americans  are  born  and  bred  with  a  notion  that  our 
natural  supplies  are  unlimited.  We  never  heard  the  word 
conservation  spoken  until  Theodore  Rosevelt  used  it.  but 
we  need  to  have  it  spoken  and  that  especially  from  the 
White  house.  We  collide  as  educators  with  the  mental  lazi¬ 
ness  of  the  people.  They  will  not  read  an  article  nor  com¬ 
prehend  it  as  they  will  a  picture.  You  have  to  take  your 
time  when  leaving  a  movie  because  of  the  crowds,  but 
you  never  meet  with  this  obstacle  in  our  public  libraries. 

“We  have  got  to  reach  these  people  some  way  to  check 
this  fire  waste.  In  Europe  if  an  announcement  appears 
in  the  papers  that  a  fire  caused  a  loss  of  $100,000  everybody 
gets  busy.  The  officials  investigate  to  see  whether  or  not 
it  can  ever  happen  again.  But  in  the  United  States  unless 
we  pick  up  the  morning  paper  and  find  a  fire  loss  of  at  least 
$200,000  we  think  the  evening  before  has  been  particularly 
dull. 

“In  greater  New  York  a  provision  in  the  city  ordinance 
provides  that  when  a  fire  occurs  which  upon  investigation 
is  found  to  be  preventable  the  party  responsible  is  required 
to  pay  the  expense  of  extinguishing  it.  Sometime  ago  a 
fire  broke  out  in  a  coffin  factory  doing  considerable  damage. 
Before  it  was  stopped  a  number  of  firemen  had  been  over¬ 
come  by  the  smoke  and  had  been  taken  to  the  hospital. 
In  looking  up  the  records  it  was  found  that  this  concern 
had  been  notified  for  two  years  previous  that  they  must 
install  automatic  sprinklers  thruout  their  plant.  They  had 
neglected  to  comply  with  the  request.  The  cost  of  fighting 
the  fire  was  $1,500  which  was  submitted  to  the  company  for 
payment.  They  refused  and  the  case  was  appealed  to  one 
of  the  lower  courts  where  it  was  thrown  out.  However,  on 
being  carried  to  a  higher  court,  the  judge  recognized  the 
legal  right  of  the  city  in  presenting  this  bill  and  ordered  the 
firm  to  pay  at  once. 

“A  little  later  another  plant  was  demolished  which  could 
have  been  prevented  and  this  company  immediately  reported 
to  the  city  and  asked  what  the  charges  were.  Upon  being 
informed  that  it  was  exactly  '$700  they  at  once  made  out  their 
check  to  that  amount. 

“These  articles  should  be  inaugurated  in  the  statutes  of 
every  municipality  in  the  country.  Then  we  might  see  some 
of  the  fire  loss  of  the  country  eliminated.” 

£  it  it 

Pottery  Plants  Install  Oil  Apparatus 

The  Smith,  Phillips  China  Co.,  of  East  Liverpool,  is  arrang¬ 
ing  to  use  fuel  oil,  and  excavation  has  been  started  for  a  tank 
which  will  hold  approximately  50,000  or  more  gallons.  The 
Pottery  Cooperative  Co.,  is  also  doing  tank  construction,  as 
this  firm  will  also  use  fuel  oil  in  firing  its  bisque  kilns.  The 
R.  Thomas  &  Sons  Co.,  manufacturers  of  electric  porcelain 
specialties,  has  been  using  oil  for  its  glost  firing  for  several 
months,  it  being  the  first  plant  to  make  use  of  this  fuel.  Ex¬ 
cellent  results  are  being  recorded  by  the  firm,  so  they  claim. 


A  Department  Devoted  to  Practical  Problems  in 
the  Manufacture  of  Higher  Grade  Ceramic  Products 
Such  as  Whiteware,  Including  Electrical  Porcelain, 
Floor  and  Wall  Tile,  Sanitary  Ware,  etc.,  as  Well  as 
Stonezuare,  Terra  Cotta,  Special  Refractories  and 
Other  Articles  Where  High  Grade  Clays  Are  Em¬ 
ployed  in  Their  Fabrication. 

DISCUSSES  COSTS  AND  PRODUCTION 

N  THE  LAST  QUARTER  of  1920,  the 
majority  of  generalware  pottery  manufac¬ 
turers  continue  to  ship  orders  accepted  in 
1919.  The  statement  has  been  made  that 
no  small  amount  of  business  taken  in 
1919  would  still  remain  on  the  books  un¬ 
filled  and  carried  over  into  1921.  Such  a 
situation  never  before  was  presented  in  the 
generalware  pottery  industry  of  America. 

The  report  has  been  made  that  one 
plant  in  the  East  Liverpool,  Ohio  district, 
would  carry  over  into  1921  between  $300,- 
000  and  $400,000  of  unfilled  1919  business,  and  that  the  business 
this  particular  plant  accepted  for  1920  delivery  has  barely  been 
scratched,  so  to  speak. 

If  this  situation  prevails  in  one  instance,  it  is  reasonable 
to  believe  that  a  similar  percentage  of  1919  unfilled  business 
is  to  be  found  on  the  books  of  many  other  manufacturers. 

Buyers  who  have  been  visiting  the  East  Liverpool,  Ohio  dis¬ 
trict  within  the  last  six  months  have  been  here  primarily  for  the 
purpose  of  going  over  the  unfilled  order  files.  At  the  same  time, 
these  gentlemen  have  also  not  lost  the  opportunity  to  pack  up 
any  merchandise  that  could  be  spotted  for  immediate  delivery, 
and  to  anticipate  future  requirements. 

Stocks  in  the  hands  of  the  jobbers  and  department  stores 
are  said  to  be  low.  What  merchandise  these  distributors  have 
been  receiving  has  been  rather  speedily  disposed  of.  These 
interests  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  accumulate  any  re¬ 
serve  stocks.  Because  of  this  fact,  these  same  interests  are 
very  anxious  to  obtain  merchandise  for  their  holiday  require¬ 
ments. 

POTTERY  BUSINESS  IN  FLOURISHING  CONDITION 

An  unusually  heavy  holiday  trade  is  being  looked  forward 
to  by  all  distributing  interests,  both  jobbers  and  department 
stores.  With  only  limited  stocks  on  hand,  the  early  January 
inventories  will  show  that  generalware  lines  are  all  but  ex¬ 
hausted,  then  will  come  the  rush  to  the  market  for  more  stocks. 

It  is  a  little  too  early  to  obtain  any  indication  as  to  how  the 
trade  will  buy  next  January.  Some  who  have  been  watching 
the  situation  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  conservative  view  will 
prevail,  while  there  are  some  others  who  have  indicated  that 
the  demand  for  merchandise  will  be  every  bit  as  brisk  as  it 
was  last  January. 

The  pottery  business  is  in  a  very  flourishing  condition  with 
orders  on  hand  to  run  at  capacity  for  from  eight  months  to  a 
year.  Prices  have  advanced.  There  has  been  an  increase  in 


both  freight  rates  and  raw  materials,  together  with  a  wage 
increase  of  five  to  ten  per  cent,  recently  granted  to  pottery 
workers. 

E.  L.  Torbert,  of  the  Onondaga  Pottery  Co.,  of  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  has  declared  pottery  manufacturers  of  the  country  are 
more  concerned  with  production  and  output  today  than  they 
are  about  costs. 

“The  American  china  and  pottery  manufacturer  is  at  present 
deluged  with  business,”  said  Mr.  Torbert,  “and  is  today  more 
concerned  with  production  than  with  costs,  but  there  will  be 
another  day  for  which  we  must  be  prepared,  if  our  industry 
is  to  prosper. 

POTTERS  WITHOUT  KNOWLEDGE  OF  COSTS 

“The  findings  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  experts,  that 
‘The  Potters  of  the  United  States  are  without  knowledge  of 
the  costs  of  production  in  their  own  industry,’  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted.  We  must  also  plead  guilty  to  another  indictment  con¬ 
tained  in  that  report,  viz :  ‘The  standard  list  upon  which  Amer¬ 
ican  potters  base  their  selling  price  is  obsolete.’  It  establishes 
for  different  articles  selling  prices  that  vary  widely  from  the 
relative  cost  of  production.  Complete  revision  is  necessary 
before  American  potters  can  intelligently  sell  their  wares. 

“In  substantiating  these  conclusions  the  report  states  that  very 
wide  variations  were  found  in  the  cost  of  seventeen  specified 
articles.  In  the  lowest  cost  pottery,  the  rate  of  return  was 
from  176  per  cent,  profit  to  10  per  cent,  loss,  while  in  the  high¬ 
est  cost  pottery  the  rate  was  from  112  per  cent,  profit  to  32 
per  cent.  loss. 

“Our  list  price  has  remained  practically  the  same  for  many 
years  and  advances  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  in  the 
total  list,  instead  of  in  certain  articles  which  require  adjustment. 
Until  something  more  scientific  is  substituted  for  the  present 
selling  basis  many  articles  will  continue  to  sell  at  a  loss,  and 
others  at  an  abnormal  profit. 

“The  question  of  cost  finding  in  the  pottery  industry  is  a 
subject  which  one  does  well  to  approach  very  circumspectly. 
There  are  mossy  traditions  and  convictions  which  have  been 
handed  down  for  generations.  For  all  of  these,  a  very  whole¬ 
some  regard  is  entertained,  save  one.  It  has  been  stated  that 
accurate,  individual  costs  were  not  attainable. 

SOME  ARTICLES  SOLD  AT  LOSS 

“In  1915  we  approached  the  subject  with  much  trepidation 
and  found  that  there  was  no  guide  to  cost  finding  in  the  indus¬ 
try  except  some  departmental  statistics  and  costs  which  were 
quite  inadequate  for  what  we  wanted  to  establish,  so  we  had 
to  build  from  pure  fundamentals. 

“After  five  years’  work  we  have  succeeded  in  getting  accurate, 
individual  costs  upon  which  we  have  based  our  new  list. 

“When  we  completed  our  first  costs  of  white  ware  in  1916 
we  encountered  some  rather  startling  figures.  Of  259  articles 
upon  which  costs  were  computed  192  were  found  to  be  profit¬ 
able  when  sold  at  the  prevailing  discounts,  the  rate  of  profit 
ranging  from  one  to  sixty  per  cent.,  while  the  remaining 
sixty-seven  items  showed  a  loss  of  from  one  to  eighty-nine 
per  cent,  on  sales  price.  We  therefore  had  an  extreme  range 
of  149  per  cent,  between  the  ratios  of  cost  to  selling  price. 
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“  The  fundamentals  of  most  cost  systems  are  similar,  but  it 
is  a  positive  waste  of  time  and  money  to  attempt  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  any  ready  made  system  in  the  pottery  industry.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  a  cost  system  which  merely  provides  a  historical  sur¬ 
vey  of  transactions  is  entirely  inadequate  to  our  needs.  Some¬ 
thing  broader,  more  comprehensive  is  required,  something  which 
will  provide  accurate  data  and  bring  out  into  the  daylight  both 
the  little  and  big  leaks  and  inefficiencies,  insofar  as  this  is 
possible  thru  an  analysis  of  costs  and  results. 

“After  several  years  of  cost  keeping  we  have  ascertained 
the  cost  of  each  article  we  make,  and  in  new  lists  to  the  trade 
have  for  the  first  time  published  list  prices  based  on  exact 
costs.  Comparisons  with  former  lists  are  very  interesting  and 
show  some  items  reduced,  and  others  advanced,  but  all  on  an 
equitable  basis. 

“In  this  connection  it  is  of  interest  to  review  the  situation 
recently  developed  in  the  English  potteries.  During  the  war, 
England,  with  her  usual  commercial  foresight,  began  to  study 
post-war  conditions  and  determined  that  her  industries  must 
be  placed  on  a  sound  basis. 

“The  English  government  took  the  matter  in  hand,  and  in 
common  with  other  industries,  the  pottery  situation  was  investi¬ 
gated.  Government  accountants  were  placed  in  several  pot¬ 
teries;  these  experts  collaborated  on  their  findings,  and  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  exhaustive  studies,  new  lists  were  recently  published  in 
which  many  items  are  changed. 

“An  analysis  of  the  changes  in  English  vitrified  lists,  the  re¬ 
sult  of  years  of  work  on  the  part  of  English  potteries,  with 


government  assistance,  discloses  the  fact  that,  working  inde¬ 
pendently,  and  without  any  knowledge  whatever  of  the  work 
being  done  in  England,  we  have  arrived  at  practically  the  same 
results,  for  the  changes  in  our  list  prices  almost  parallel  those 
made  in  the  recent  English  list.” 

<5*  <5*  £ 

Locke  Insulator  Co.  Changes  Hands 

The  General  Electric  Co.,  of  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  has  acquired 
a  substantial  interest  in  the  Locke  Insulator  Co.,  Victor,  N.  Y., 
manufacturer  of  porcelain  insulators  for  high-tension  elec¬ 
trical  service,  and  in  the  future  will  exercise  control  in  the 
management  and  affairs  of  the  concern.  As  announced  in  pre¬ 
vious  issues  of  Brick  and  Clay  Record  the  Locke  company  has 
construction  well  under  way  on  a  large  new  plant  at  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.,  estimated  to  cost  close  to  $1,000,000  complete.  It 
is  said  that  when  this  plant  is  finished,  operations  will  be  con¬ 
centrated  here,  and  the  Victor  works  given  up.  The  control 
of  the  Locke  organization  passed  a  few  months  ago  to  the 
Symington-Hoffman  Co.,  Baltimore,  which  will  retain  a 
large  interest  under  the  new  arrangement.  With  the  General 
Electric  Co.  represented  in  the  organization,  it  is  expected  to 
develop  in  the  engineering  and  research  line  to  a  considerable 
extent,  with  full  cooperation  between  the  engineering  depart¬ 
ments  of  both  organizations.  It  is  proposed  to  conduct  numerous 
tests  of  porcelain  materials  for  different  phases  of  electrical 
service. 


INCREASE  in  OUTPUT  of  POTTER’S  CLAY 


rT~'  HE  QUANTITY  and  the  value  of  the  raw  clay  sold  by 
miners  to  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  decreased  in 
1919  as  compared  with  1918,  according  to  Jefferson  Middleton, 
of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  respective  decreases  having  been  21  per  cent,  and 
15  per  cent.,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  table. 

Three  kinds  of  clay,  however,  showed  an  increase  in  both 
output  and  value — kaolin,  paper  clay,  and  ball  clay — all  of  which 
are  used  largely  if  not  principally  in  the  higher  grades  of 
pottery.  Fire  clay,  the  product  of  greatest  value,  decreased 
25  per  cent,  in  quantity  compared  with  1918,  and  was  the  only 
one  to  show  a  decrease  in  average  price,  but  the  decrease 
was  only  4  cents  a  ton. 

The  imports  of  clay  in  1919,  as  shown  in  the  accompany¬ 


ing  table,  increased  5  per  cent,  in  quantity  and  64  per  cent, 
in  value.  The  only  clay  imported  in  large  quantity  was  kaolin, 
which  constituted  88  per  cent,  of  the  quantity  and  91  per  cent, 
of  the  value  of  all  clay  imported  and  showed  an  increase  of 
7  per  cent,  in  quantity  and  70  per  cent,  in  value  compared  with 
1918.  The  average  price  per  ton  of  imported  kaolin  was  $10.88, 
compared  with  $6.86  in  1918.  The  importation  of  common 
blue  clay,  which  includes  high-grade  clays  from  Germany, 
practically  ceased  in  1919,  only  4  tons,  valued  at  $133,  being 
entered  in  that  year.  Unwrought  or  unmanufactured  clay, 
which  is  believed  to  be  principally  English  ball  clay,  decreased 
12  per  cent,  in  1919,  but  its  value  increased  15  per  cent.  The 
average  price  per  ton  of  this  clay  was  $6.06  in  1918  and  $7.89 
in  1919. 
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CLAY  SOLD 

IN  1918  AND 

1919 

| 

1 

1918. 

1919  (estimated). 

| 

1 

Average 

Average  1 

1 

Kind. 

Quantity 

price 

Quantity 

price  1 

§ 

(short  tons). 

V  alue. 

per  ton. 

(short  tons) 

.  Value. 

per  ton.  1 

1 

Kaolin  . 

$  391,109 

$10.30 

39,000 

$  427,000 

$10.95  1 

1 

Paper  . 

1,068,420 

7.54 

148,000 

1,221,000 

8.25  1 

1 

Slip  . 

49,898 

3.68 

3,000 

12,000 

4.00  1 

1 

Ball  . 

590,631 

6.57 

93,000 

637,000 

6.85  1 

i 

Fire  . 

5,664,064 

2.46 

1,715,000 

4,143,000 

2.42  1 

E 

Stoneware  . 

.  86,800 

147,098 

1.69 

65,000 

137,000 

2.11  1 

1 

Miscellaneous  ... 

.  301,386 

4  21,421 

1.40 

300,000 

500,000 

1.67  1 

| 

2,976,361 

$8,332,641 

2.80 

2,363,000 

$7,077,000 

$  2.99  f 

E 

CLAY  IMPORTED  IN  1918  AND  1919 

| 

E 

1918 

1919 

= 

i 

Quantity 

Quantity 

| 

E 

Kind. 

(short  tons) 

Value. 

(short  tons). 

Value.  1 

§ 

Kaolin  or  china 

clay . 

$1,153,240 

180,592 

$1,965,393  1 

| 

Common  blue  .... 

983 

4 

133  1 

Unwrought  or 

unmanufactured . 

.  26,984 

163,484 

23,759 

187,550  1 

Wrought  or  manufactured . 

.  137 

1,087 

498 

4,262  § 

195,335 


$1,318,794 


204,853  ,  $2,157,338  § 
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To  Double  Capacity  by  Adding  Equipment 

It  is  probable  that  within  the  next  year  the  capacity  of 
the  L  nited  States  Encaustic  Tile  Works,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
will  be  doubled  by  the  addition  of  new  kilns  and  new  ma¬ 
chinery,  according  to  officials  of  the  company.  Two  new 
power  presses  for  cutting  tile  out  of  clay,  each  with  a 
capacity  of  1,500  square  feet  a  day  have  recently  been  added 
to  the  equipment  of  the  plant  and  four  more  are  on  the  way 
to  be  installed.  Each  of  these  power  presses  has  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  three  hand  presses  and  one  of  them  has  been 
so  adjusted  by  means  of  a  slight  change  made  by  the  me¬ 
chanical  engineer  of  the  plant,  Louis  W.  Neubling,  that  it 
can  be  used  for  stamping  out  ceramic  tile  as  well  as  plain 
tile,  altho  it  was  designed  solely  for  the  latter  purpose. 

<58  at 

First  Virginia  Pottery  in  Operation 

The  first  glost  kiln  has  been  fired  at  the  new  plant  of  the 
Hopewell  China  Co.,  at  Hopewell,  Va.  This  is  the  first  general- 
ware  plant  to  be  placed  in  operation  in  the  state  of  Virginia, 
and  the  second  south  of  the  Mason-Dixon  line.  Previous  to 
the  firing  of  this  kiln  the  firm  had  fired  four  bisque  kilns,  and 
all  of  the  firing  has  been  done  with  oil. 

Who  will  have  charge  of  the  decorating  department  of  this 
plant  has  not  yet  been  announced.  A  manager  had  been  settled 
upon  for  this  department,  but  conditions  arose  which  did  not 


permit  the  closing  of  the  arrangement.  Louis  Geogelode,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  for  this  company,  when  visiting  the  East  Liverpool, 
Ohio,  district  a  few  days  ago  on  business  declared  the  firm 
had  a  host  of  orders  on  file’’  and  that  new  business  was  being 
offered  the  firm  every  day. 

£  £  £ 

Two  New  Feldspar  Companies  Organized 

Iwo  new  feldspar  companies  have  been  organized  at  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.,  during  the  past  fortnight.  The  Maryland  Flint  & 
Feldspar  Co.,  Bel  Air,  Md.,  has  been  formed  with  a  capital 
of  $500,000  to  quarry,  grind  and  market  flint,  feldspar  and  af¬ 
filiated  materials.  The  company  is  headed  by  Edward  G.  Buck- 
lin,  Paul  B.  McFarland  and  Lawrence  C.  Gray.  The  other 
company  will  be  known  as  the  Patapsco  Feldspar  Co.,  of  4014 
Maine  Avenue;  it  will  operate  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  to 
quarry,  grind  and  sell  feldspar,  flint,  soapstone,  etc.  The  or¬ 
ganizers  are  Albert  E.  Droman,  Sr.,  Gustav  J.  Kordula  and 
John  Weetenkamp. 

£  £  £ 

Girl  Employes  Form  Club 

The  girl  employes  at  the  plant  of  the  Star  Porcelain  Co., 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  manufacturers  of  electrical  porcelain  specialties, 
have  organized  a  new  club,  to  be  known  as  the  “Girls  of  the 
Golden  Star.’’ 


NOTES  from  the  NATION’S  CAPITOL 


T  HE  PRESSING  need  for  proper  legislation  in  important 
national  channels  indicates  that  a  spring  session  of  Con¬ 
gress,  which  undoubtedly  will  be  called  shortly  after  the  presi¬ 
dential  inauguration,  will  be  of  primary  moment.  One  of  the 

irst  matters  to  be  considered,  regardless  of  the  success  of  either 
As  the  situation  stands,  the  United  States  will  soon  become  the 
dumping  ground  for  foreign  products  of  all  kinds,  and  ceramic 
wares  in  particular ;  the  large  imports  during  the  past  months 
of  the  present  year  indicate  the  trend  in  this  direction  and 
corrective  legislation  is  needed.  To  allow  foreign  commodities 
a  preference  in  American  markets  over  domestic  production 
will  lead  to  trouble  and  dismay.  Again,  tax  legislation  is  cer¬ 
tainly  demanded,  just  as  is  financial  legislation  on  other  scores; 
present  tax  burdens  must  be  diminished.  The  business  of  the 
country  must  be  relieved  of  governmental  interference  if  we 
are  to  go  ahead  in  the  right  way — and  it  will  be  up  to  Congress 
to  devise  sensible  and  logical  ways  and  means  to  demobilize  the 
present  incumbrances  just  as  the  army  was  demobilized  after 
the  war. 

£  £  it 

In  a  letter  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  signed  by  Gover¬ 
nor  Harding,  recently  made  public,  it  is  set  forth  that  the 
board  recognizes  “the  urgent  need  for  more  houses  for  dwell¬ 
ing  and  business  purposes ;  it  is  obvious  that  shelter  is  a  funda¬ 
mental  necessity.”  The  communication  adds  that  “the  board 
has  been  careful  not  to  place  any  restrictions  of  credit  to  the 
building  industry.”  With  the  power  shown  by  the  board  during 
recent  months  in  its  ability  to  discourage  loans  for  non-essen¬ 
tials,  the  same  effort  applied  to  the  encouragement  of  loans  for 
building  would  undoubtedly  be  bearing  of  substantial  results. 
At  the  present  time,  with  banks  over-burdened  with  money, 
loans  for  home  building  are  hard  to  obtain  at  Washington  and 
in  all  other  cities  of  the  country  at  less  than  7  or  8  per  cent. 
Why  should  they  not  be  available  at  6  per  cent?  It  is  pointed 
out  in  Washington  circles  that  the  building  industry,  promising 
more  than  anything  else  to  relieve  the  people  of  one  of  their 


greatest  problems,  is  thus  handicapped  by  interest  charges  that 
are  prohibitive.  It  is  the  high  interest  rates,  plus  top  prices 
for  labor  and  material  that  are  deterring  people  from  going 
ahead  with  their  building  plans.  The  remedy  is  self-evident; 
the  situation  must  be  corrected. 

<5*  <5*  £ 

With  the  call  from  many  states  on  Congress  to  assist  in 
matters  pertaining  to  the  construction  industries,  the  indications 
are  that  the  next  session  of  the  Senate  and  House,  commencing 
December  6,  will  be  given  over  to  many  important  phases  of 
this  matter.  Up  to  the  present  time,  state  legislatures  at  New 
\ork,  New  Jersey,  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  have  issued  a 
call  for  congressional  aid  in  this  direction.  One  of  the  easiest 
ways  out  and  apparently  one  of  the  most  logical  will  lead  to 
the  adoption  of  the  bill,  previously  brought  before  Congress, 
covering  the  amendment  of  present  tax  laws  in  a  way  to  re¬ 
lieve  from  taxation  the  funds  invested  in  new  building  opera¬ 
tions  for  a  period  of  years.  Senator  William  M.  Calder,  New 
\  ork,  chairman  of  the  Special  Senate  Committee  on  Recon¬ 
struction  and  Production,  is  expected  to  present  some  interest¬ 
ing  findings  to  the  Senate,  with  definite  suggestions  and  recom¬ 
mendations  to  make  for  betterment  in  the  construction  field. 

£  g 

In  a  report  issued  by  Herbert  D.  Brown,  chief  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Efficiency,  Washington,  it  is  set  forth  that  salaries  of 
Federal  employes  in  the  district  have  advanced  only  5  per  cent, 
on  an  average  during  the  past  six  years.  Bonus  increases  of 
approximately  18  per  cent,  make  the  gross  increase  in  1919  from 
23  to  25  per  cent,  over  the  salaries  paid  in  1913.  The  tabulation 
shows  the  average  salary  in  the  district  in  1913  was  $1,285,  and 
at  the  end  of  1919  was  $1,543  for  the  same  individuals.  Thus, 
aside  from  the  bonus,  persons  in  the  District  of  Columbia  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Government  advanced  just  20  per  cent,  in  the 
matter  of  salary  in  six  years.  With  the  cost  of  living  practi¬ 
cally  doubled  in  this  period,  the  situation  isn’t  very  pleasing 
or  encouraging  to  Uncle  Sam’s  employes. 


CURRENT  PRICES  of  COMMON  BUILDING  BRICK, 
DRAIN  TILE  and  HOLLOW  BUILDING  TILE 


J  NASMUCH  as  considerable  interest  has  been  manifested 
recently  in  clay  products  prices  thruout  the  country,  it 
has  been  deemed  wise  to  make  a  compilation  of  current  quo¬ 
tations  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers.  The  prices  of  com¬ 
mon  brick,  four  inch  drain  tile,  and  5x8x12  inch  hollow  build¬ 
ing  tile  which  follow  are  reported  as  delivered  on  the  job, 
and  they  are,  therefore,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case  higher 
than  the  plant  prices.  This  should  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion  in  examining  them. 


If  for  any  reason  these  prices  do  not  seem  to  be  in  line 
with  conditions  as  they  exist  in  the  towns  enumerated,  and 
furthermore,  if  you  have  any  information  that  would  tend 
to  prove  these  prices  to  be  incorrect,  the  editors  of  Brick 
and  Clay  Record  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

These  are,  however,  quotations  which  are  being  given  at 
the  present  time  by  agencies  selling  brick,  drain  tile  and  hol¬ 
low  building  tile  in  the  towns  mentioned. 

The  footnotes  are  explained  at  the  bottom  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  tabulation: 


Portland  Me . 

Boston,  Mass . 

Providence,  R.  I . 

Hartford  Conn . 

New  Haven,  Conn . 

New  York  City . 

Albany,  N.  Y . 

Utica,  N.  Y . 

Syracuse,  N.  Y . 

Oswego,  N.  Y . 

Binghamton,  N.  Y . 

Elmira,  N.  Y . 

Rochester,  N.  Y . 

Buffalo,  N.  Y . 

Jamestown,  N.  Y . 

Allentown,  Pa . 

Erie,  Pa . 

Philadelphia,  Pa . 

Pittsburgh,  Pa . 

Reading,  Pa . 

Scranton,  Pa . 

Newark,  N.  J . 

Paterson,  N.  J . 

Trenton,  N.  J . 

Wilmington,  Del . 

Washington,  D.  C . 

Baltimore,  Md . 

Norfolk,  Va . 

Richmond,  Va . 

Huntington,  W.  Va.... 

Fairmont,  W.  Va . 

Wheeling,  W.  Va . 

Atlanta,  Ga . 

Miami,  Fla . 

Tampa,  Fla . 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla... 

Frankfort,  Ky . 

Louisville,  Ky . 

Lexington,  Ky . 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

Nashville,  Tenn . 

Birmingham,  Ala . 

New  Orleans,  La . 

El  Paso,  Tex . 

Houston,  Tex . 

Dallas,  Texas  . 

Topeka,  Kans . 

Little  Rock,  Ark . 

Oklahoma  City.  Okla 


Common 

Drain 

Hollow  Tile 

Common 

Drain 

Hollow  Tile 

Brick 

Tile  (4") 

(5x8x12) 

Brick 

Tile  (4") 

(5x8x12) 

Per  M 

Per  Ft. 

Per  M 

Per  M 

Per  Ft. 

Per  M 

$28.00 

.10 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  . 

25.00 

.078 

140.00|| 

.  32.00 

.153 

300. 00£ 

Cleveland,  Ohio  . 

25.00 

.061 

102.00 

.  39.00 

.15 

Columbus,  Ohio  . 

27.00 

.065 

.  30.00* 

.15 

Toledo,  Ohio  . 

22.00 

.06 

135.00 

.  35.00 

.10 

Detroit,  Mich . 

22.00 

.08 

145.00ff 

.  20.00 

.21 

Evansville,  Ind . 

18.00 

.04 

110.00 

.  35.00 

.085 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind . 

23.00 

.06 

120.00 

.  34.00 

.08 

Indianapolis,  Ind . 

24.00 

.09 

164.40 

.  29.00 

.08 

South  Bend,  Ind . 

24.00 

.04 

151.62 

.  40.00 

.07 

Terre  Haute,  Ind . 

19.00 

.  28.00 

Bloomington,  Ill . 

25.00 

.06 

125.00 

.  35.00 

.08 

Chicago,  Ill . 

16.00 

.08 

160.00 

,  24.00 

.075 

100.00 

Moline,  Ill . 

24.00 

.10 

120.00 

„  33.50 

.065 

150.00 

Peoria,  Ill . 

19.50 

.075 

78.00 

..  33.35 

.095 

160.00 

Green  Bay,  Wis . 

22.00 

.06 

155.00 

..  28.00 

Milwaukee,  Wis . 

22.00 

.08 

.  30.00 

8.50c 

160.00 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich . 

22.00 

.  25.00 

.07 

115.00 

Minneapolis,  Minn . 

25.00 

.08 

140.00 

25.00 

.08 

150.00 

St.  Paul,  Minn . 

25.00 

.08 

140.00 

_  24.00 

Davenport,  Iowa  . 

25.00 

.08 

175.00 

.  30.00 

.08 

Des  Moines,  Iowa  . 

34.50 

.12 

120.00 

_  28.00 

Sioux  City,  Iowa . 

22.50 

130.00 

..  31.00 

200.00 

Kansas  City,  Mo . 

25.00 

.062 

„  29.00 

.10 

St.  Louis,  Mo . 

20.00 

.085 

145.00 

28.00 

.10 

Lincoln,  Neb . 

21.50 

.08 

100.00 

..  24.50 

.095 

125.00 

Denver,  Colo . 

17.00 

100.00 

„  25.00 

.09 

125.00 

Butte,  Mont . 

16.00 

..  26.00 

.10 

Los  Angeles,  Calif . 

15.00 

.05 

100.00§ 

_  25.00 

.12 

San  Diego,  Calif . 

19.00$ 

.09 

92.50§ 

26.00 

.075 

135.00 

San  Francisco,  Calif . 

20.00 

.065 

100.00 

..  33.00 

.06 

146.50 

Portland,  Ore . 

21.00 

.085 

115.00 

32.50 

.095 

145.00 

Seattle,  Wash.  . . 

19.00 

.09 

115.00 

..  25.00 

.125 

Winnipeg,  Man . 

20.00 

.13** 

115.00 

..  44.00 

240.00 

Toronto,  Ont . 

.  18.00 

.075 

..  33.00 

165.00 

Halifax,  N.  S . — - 

19.50 

..  28.50 

165.00 

Quebec,  P.  Q . 

20.00 

.07 

..  30.00 

.08 

120.00 

...  27.00* 

.055 

134.70 

...  28.00 

.10 

♦Hartford,  sold  by  mfrs. 

only;  Houston,  mfrs.’ 

price;  Little 

...  25.00 

.07 

Rock,  mfrs.’  price,  drayage  $2  to  $5  per  M.  extra;  Louisville, 

..  20.50 

.08 

134.70 

mfrs.’  retail  price  $27.00,  5%  disc.,  15  days. 

..  35.00 

.25 

116.00 

JCarlot  rate,  San  Diego. 

25.38 

.11 

tfErie,  drain  tile,  per  C. 

21.00 

110.00 

fBoston,  hollow  bldg,  tile,  per  ton. 

25.00* 

.15 

140.00££ 

££Houston  and  Dallas,  same  price 

applies  to 

Interlocking  tile. 

....  24.00 

.12 

140.00££ 

^Cincinnati,  hollow  bldg. 

tile,  f.  o. 

b.  cars  5% 

discount  10th  of 

25  00 

.065 

110.00 

month  following  shipment; 

Detroit, 

2x12x12  price. 

20  00* 

.12 

♦‘Winnipeg,  drain  tile,  subject  to  i 

5%  discount 

if 

paid  by  15th. 

...  22.50 

.05 

88.50 

§Los  Angeles,  Heath  tile; 

San  Diego,  sizes  4x12x12  and  6x12x12. 
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The  SUPERINTENDENT 


Helpful  Hints  for  Practical  Men 
Whose  Problem  is  Maximum 
Production  With  Minimum  Cost 


Avoid  the  Idler  Pulley 

In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  against  the  idler  pulley, 
we  still  occasionally  read  letters  in  which  belt  men  declare 
the  idler  pulley  is  a  good  thing. 

I  agree  that  idler  pulleys  cannot  be  avoided  altogether,  but 
nevertheless,  maintain  that  wherever  the  idler  pulley  can  be 
side-stepped  it  certainly  should  not  be  used,  because  it  absorbs 
power  and  is  an  additional  hardship  to  the  belt. 

There  is  seldom  any  excuse  for  using  an  idler  pulley  on  a 
horizontal  drive,  but  there  is  an  occasional  excuse  for  using 
one  on  a  vertical  drive,  because  on  a  vertical  drive  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  run  the  belt  slack. 

It  has  been  my  experience  in  connection  with  drives  vary¬ 
ing  from  horizontal  to  forty-five  degrees  that  by  putting  the 
belt  in  such  condition  that  it  will  not  slip,  by  making  it  nice, 
soft  and  pliable,  it  can  be  run  very  slack — so  slack  that  the 
sides  almost  do  touch,  but  of  course  they  should  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  come  in  contact.  By  cleaning  belts  properly  and 
giving  them  sufficient  length  so  that  they  can  run  slack  we 
have  a  greatly  increased  arc  of  contact  with  least  danger  of 
slipping.  Besides,  there  is  less  tension  on  the  bearings,  con¬ 
sequently  less  power  wasted  due  to  this  tension,  and  in  addition 
there  is  a  saving  of  running  the  extra  idler  pullley,  also,  the 
saving  of  the  cost  of  the  idler  pulley  itself. 

Wherever  belts  run  off  pulleys  it  is  usually  due  to  im¬ 
proper  alignment.  By  aligning  the  pulley  carefully  and  by  so 
treating  the  belt  that  slippage  will  be  stopped,  there  will  be  no 
running  off  and  there  will  be  no  need  for  an  idler  pulley.  If 
the  belt  is  narrow — so  narrow  that  it  will  slip — an  idler  pulley 
will  make  that  matter  worse  by  increasing  the  tension  and 
causing  the  belt  to  stretch  and  soon  break. 

By  running  belts  slack,  thus  decreasing  the  strain  on  the 
belt,  the  writer  has  known  of  instances  where  belts  have  done 
duty  for  eighteen  years  and  more  and  no  knife  has  ever  been 

. . . . . 


.  1M- 

used  on  the  belt  to  make  it  shorter.  A  belt  of  this  kind  does 
not  have  to  be  taken  up  constantly.  The  slacker  the  better 
because  of  the  greater  arc  of  contact  on  both  pulleys. — W .  F. 
Schaphorst. 

£  £  £ 

For  Storing  Fuel  Oil 

Because  of  the  high  cost  of  coal  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
and  due  to  the  scarcity  of  gas  in  some  sections,  there  are  at  the 
present  time,  quite  a  number  of  clay  factories  equipping  their 
kilns  with  oil  burning  systems.  This  means  that  oil  storage 
tanks  must  be  built. 

For  the  purpose  of  storing  oil,  two  types  of  tanks  are  usually 
constructed.  In  many  instances,  a  horizontal  cylindrical  steel 
tank  is  used.  It  is  placed  below  or  above  ground  level.  When 
tanks  are  placed  below  ground  level,  concrete  pits  at  one  end, 
for  drainage  purposes,  must  be  provided. 

Manufacturers  of  oil  storage  tanks  have  standard  sizes  of 
tanks,  the  table  below  showing'  the  capacity  for  dimensions  of 
the  ordinary  sizes. 


Capacity,  U.  S.  Gallons 

Diameter 

Length 

Shell 

Head 

6000 

76" 

25 

A" 

8000 

76" 

32 

A" 

10000 

78" 

40 

A" 

Concrete  tanks  adapt 

themselves 

quite  readily  to 

fuel  oil 

storage.  Conditions  sometimes  do  not  permit  using  standard 
steel  tanks  and  frequently,  specially  built  steel  tanks  tare  out  of 
the  question,  both  from  a  delivery  and  cost  standpoint. 

Concrete  tanks  are  usually  built,  underground  and  to  pro- 
tect  them  against  moisture  and  ajay  disintegrating  effect  of  the 
1  oil  itself,  waterproofing*  necessary.  Manufacturers  of 
,  watgrproofings  are  familiar  with  these  problems  and  can  furn¬ 
ish  fhe,  materials  and  complete  'data  for  their  proper  use. 

1  i  ■  :  A  ’  *  '  m  ' 
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How  to  Improve  Draft  Conditions  in  Watersmoking 

"«v. , .  ,r  t  .  ♦; 

The  maintenance  of  a  good  draft  during  tke  water  smoking  period  of  burning  is  essential  as  pointed  out  in 
a  previous  discussion  but  is  usually  difficult  to  obtain.  This  is  the  reason  why  plants  experience  difficulty 

in  burning  their  ware  and  why  more  time  is  often  required  for 
watersmqking  than  should  be  spent.  It  is  necessary  then  to 
avoid  sluggishness  of  draft  if  it  is  desired  to  watersmoke  in  the 
shortest  possible  time  and  if  best  burning  results  are  hoped  for. 
One  way  to  induce  better  draft  is  to  build  a  fire  i>n  a  temporary 
furnace  in  or  near  the  stack.  At  the  same  time  plaster  with 
mud  every  place  where  there  is  any  chance  for  leakage  of  air, 
including  top,  doors,  sidewalls  and  opening  into  the  stack  at 
damper. 

Again,  we  can  provide  better  draft  in  the  case  where  the 
same  stack  is  used  for  several  kilns  and  one  of  them  is  on  high 
fire  while  the  other  is  watersmoking-  The  hot  stack  will  induce  the  necessary  draft. 

Another  manner  in  which  draft  sluggishness  may  be  overcome  is  by  using  artificial  draft.  The  gases  from 
the  kiln  may  be  bi-passed  by  means  of  a  fan  which  draws  the  gases  from  the  kiln  thru  the  stack  flue  and 
forces  them  into  the  stack.  An  accompanying  illustration  shows  how  a  portable  fan  outfit  may  be  used  in 
this  manner.  This  scheme  has  been  used  to  a  good  degree  of  success  on  some  plants. 
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Actual  Performance  Convinces 

When  we  say  PROCTOR  STOVER  OOMS  will  dry  pottery,  porcelain, 
abrasive  products  and  general  ware  efficiently  with  a  reduction  of  50  to 
75%  in  time  and  labor,  with  less  than  1  %  waste  in  cracked  ware, 
ACTUAL  PERFORMANCE,  with  increasing  patronage  gives  us  permis¬ 
sion  to  do  so. 


' 'Read  test?  at  Mr.  K.err ,  of  the  Iroquois  China  Co., 
Syracuse,  ft.  5?.,  has  to  say: 


“Your  machines  have  been  in  continuous  operation  for  the  past  four  months  and  have 
proven  most  satisfactory  in  every  way.  They  have  enabled  us  to  materially  increase  our 
production.  The  ware  is  dried  with  absolute  uniformity  and  is  ready  for  the  kilns  when 
taken  off  the  machine.  It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  say  that  we  are  very  well  pleased  with 
the  installation  and  are  contemplating  the  installation  of  four  additional  machines.’’ 


The  Public  is  invited  to  correspond 
with  the  Iroquois  China  Co.  as  to  the 
superiority  of  the  installation  of  our 
equipment. 

PROCTOR  AUTOMATIC  STOVE 


ROOMS  will  give  the  RESULTS 
THAT  COUNT,  because  each  stove 
room  is  designed,  developed  and  ad¬ 
justed  to  your  special  requirements  or 
conditions  by  our  Skilled  Engineers, 
so  that  they  will  fit  right  in  and  pro¬ 
mote  a  successful  drying  depart¬ 
ment.  Send  us  your  requirements 
and  let  us  prove  what  we  say. 

Every  PROCTOR  STOVE  ROOM 
has  a  strict  PROCTOR  GUARAN¬ 


TEE. 


Cut  shewing  side  view 
of  one  No.  116  Stove 
Room  in  the  plant 
the  Iroquois  China 
Company 
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for  CLAY  PRODUCTS 

POTTERY  AND 
GENERAL  WARE 


A“Proctor”  Idea  of  a  Perfect  Dryer 


SAFE  because  it  can  be  controlled  absolutely  and  crocked, 
checked  ware  eliminated. 


SURE— because  it  can  be  controlled  absolutely,  and  no  wet,  imper¬ 
fectly  dried  ware  results. 

SPEEDY — because  it  can  be  controlled  absolutely,  and  fast  or  slow 
drying  is  possible. 


s 

SMALL — does  not  take  up  much  room,  and  is  often  more  valuable 
because  of  compactness. 


If  you  insist  on  better  drying,  if  you  must  have  better  drying _ fol¬ 

low  the  PROCTOR  IDEA  for  SUCCESS.  Our  engineers  will  care¬ 
fully  go  over  each  condition  and  requirement  and  show  you  how  to 
dry  your  ware  the  PROCTOR  WAY— Cheaply  and  Efficiently. 


I 

> 


IE— 

g  Art 


PROCTOR  $ 
SCHWARTZ,  Inc., 

Ceramic  Equipment  Dept. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Formerly  The  Philadelphia  Textile 
Machinery  Co.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Type  “B”  Dryer  in 
Wailaceton,  Pa.  plant 
of  the  Harbison- 
Walker  Refractories 
Company. 
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Maintain 

Uniform  Temperatures 

USE 

SlfefHfEI- 

This  insulating  material  will 
make  your  kilns  more  produc¬ 
tive.  It  prevents  heat  losses 
and  maintains  uniform  temper¬ 
atures.  Bulletin  R-71  gives  com¬ 
plete  details  and  illustrates  meth¬ 
ods  of  insulating  kilns.  Sent  on 
request  to  nearest  office. 


CELITE  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

New  York  St.  Louis  Cleveland 

Pittsburgh  Philadelphia  Pos  Angeles 

Chicago  Detroit  San  Francisco 


SAUERMAN 

Dragline— Cableway— Excavator 

Digs,  Conveys  and  Dumps  in  one 
operation. 

Cuts  labor  and  digging  costs  to  a 
minimum. 

We  will  gladly  send  you  complete 
data  for  the  asking. 


DOODLE  DRUM  ENGINE 
A  BOILER  MOUNTED 
ON  MOVABLE  TOWER 


SAUERMAN  BROS. 

31 6  S.  Dearborn  St. .CHICAGO 


POTTERY  and  CLAY  WORKING 


IN  the  WA  K  E 

of  the  NEWS 

Being  Brief  Mention  of  a  Host 
of  Interesting  Happenings  in  the 
Varied  Fields  of  Clayworking 


George  C.  Vater  Deceased 

George  C.  Vater,  a  man  well  known  in  the  ceramic  industry, 
recently  passed  away.  He  was  born  in  Germany  and  came  to 
America  in  1901.  He  was  formerly  connected  with  the  Christy 
Fire  Clay  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  and  up  to  the  time  of  his  death 
with  the  International  Clay  Machinery  Co.,  of  Dayton,  Ohio. 
Mr.  Vater  was  forty-seven  years  old  and  is  survived  by  a 
wife  and  three  children. 

Was  Visitor  to  Cleveland 

Walter  E.  Hilton,  Dunkirk  (N.  Y.)  Brick  &  Tile  Co.  was 
a  visitor  in  Cleveland,  Ohio  recently.  While  there  Mr.  Hil¬ 
ton  was  a  guest  of  Ralph  P.  Stoddard,  secretary-manager, 
the  Common  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  America,  at 
the  ball  game  between  the  Indians  and  Dodgers.  Mr.  Hilton 
visited  several  plants  of  the  Cleveland  Builders  Supply  Brick 
Co. 

Appointed  Salesmanager 

Louis  F.  Pickard,  formerly  with  building  interests  in  the 
East  and  more  recently  with  the  Austin  Co.  in  Pittsburgh 
and  Cincinnati  territory,  has  been  appointed  salesmanager  of 
the  wholesale  division  of  the  Independent  Brick  &  Tile  Co. 
by  Herbert  F.  Geist,  president.  Mr.  Pickard’s  headquarters 
will  be  in  The  Arcade,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

William  E.  Dee  Displays  Fine  Horses 


MACHINERY 


William  E.  Dee,  of  Chicago,  owner  of  clay  factories  at  New¬ 
port,  Cayuga,  Mecca,  Ind.,  and  Oak  Hill,  Ohio,  is  touring  the 
big  fairs  and  stock  shows  with  his  fine  string  of  ponies.  He 
has  sixteen  with  him.  The  fairs  visited  are :  Kankakee,  Ill. , 
Springfield,  Ill.;  Wisconsin  State  Fair  at  Milwaukee;  Olympia 
Dairy  Show  and  International  Stock  Show  at  Chicago.  Mr. 
Dee  has  some  of  the  best  show  ponies  and  horses  in  the  coun- 


TRI-STATE  ENGINEERING  COMPANY 

Zanesville,  Ohio 


TT 


THE 
EAGLE 
DRY 
PAN 

Write  for  Prices 

EAGLE  IRONWORKS 


try. 

Pioneer  Brick  Man  Passes  Away 

H.  C.  Bradley,  pioneer  brick  manufacturer  of  Ohio  died  at 
his  home  in  Ravenna,  Ohio,  October  9.  Mr.  Bradley,  who  was 
one  of  the  first  to  enter  production  of  brick  in  northern  Ohio 
upon  a  large  scale,  was  75  years  old.  Among  his  conspicu¬ 
ous  enterprises  was  the  partnership  known  as  the  Barkwill- 
Bradley  Brick  Co.,  which,  as  a  producing  plant,  still  is  in  ac¬ 
tive  operation  as  the  Bradley  Road  plant  of  the  Cleveland 
Builders’  Supply  &  Brick  Co.  Mr.  Bradley  was  prominent 
in  all  activities  that  meant  for  the  development  of  Cleveland, 
having  been  president  of  the  Cleveland  Builders  Exchange,  a 
member  of  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Gentle¬ 
men’s  Driving  Club  and  an  officer  and  director  in  the  H.  C. 
Christy  Co.  About  six  years  ago  he  retired  from  active 
business,  purchased  a  farm  as  a  residence  near  Ravenna,  and 
lived  there  ever  since. 

£  £  St 

J.  T.  Baker,  salesmanager  of  the  Hocking  Valley  Products 
Co.  brick  department  left  recently  on  a  business  trip  to  Chicago. 
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Killed  in  Auto  Accident 

John  H.  Zeller,  31  years  old,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Zeller,  of  Brazil,  Ind.,  and  Harry  E.  Snyder,  28  years  old, 
son  of  W.  J.  Snyder,  of  Brazil,  partner  of  William  Zeller, 
together  with  Frank  J.  Coffey,  manager  of  the  Worcester 
Stamped  Metal  Co.,  all  making  their  homes  in  Indianapolis, 
were  killed  when  the  automobile  in  which  they  were  rid- 
biff  turned  turtle  south  of  Indianapolis  while  they  were 
enroute  October  2nd  to  witness  a  football  game  at  Indiana 
University  at  Bloomington.  William  Zeller  and  W.  J. 
Snyder  both  are  interested  in  large  clay  quarries  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  state  and  also  in  coal  mining  proper¬ 
ties.  The  two  sons  were  acting  in  a  secretarial  and  sales 
capacity  in  the  Indianapolis  office. 

Large  Sums  Spent  on  Improvements 

Arkansas  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  of  Little  Rock,  with  a  perma¬ 
nent  kiln  shed  1,200x81  feet  and  roof  height  at  apex  of  51 
feet,  is  spending  large  sums  of  money  in  improvements  at  the 
several  plants  of  the  concern,  approximately  $150,000  at  Little 
Rock,  $75,000  at  Malvern,  and  $25,000  at  Perla,  Ark.  Electric 
cranes  and  transfer  cars,  as  well  as  other  equipment  will  be  in¬ 
stalled  and  capacity  will  be  increased  from  175,000  to  300,000 
brick  per  day.  Spur  tracks  are  in  use  at  all  plants  excepting 
the  Perla  plant  where  a  track  is  now  being  built.  The  com¬ 
pany  makes  common  building,  dry  press,  stiff  mud,  soft  mud, 
and  rough  textured  face  brick.  The  Perla  plant  is  also 
equipped  to  make  a  fire  brick  which  Pittsburgh  laboratories 
have  tested  to  3,110  deg.  Fahr.  The  American  Appraisal  Co. 
of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  has  estimated  the  total  investment  in  the 
various  plants  of  the  company  as  over  one  million  dollars. 

Demand  Greater  Than  Output 

Despite  the  present  dullness  of  business  the  McNear  Brick 
Co.  of  San  Francisco  expect  a  prosperous  year  for  1921.  This 
plant  has  already  sold  from  a  third  to  one-half  of  its  total 
output  for  the  coming  year  and  expects  to  be  unable  to  cope 
with  the  demand  before  the  year  is  out. 

New  Plant  to  Manufacture  Magnesite  Brick 

Southern  California  is  to  have  a  new  industry  soon  when  a 
factory  for  the  manufacture  of  magnesite  brick,  a  high  grade 
type  of  fire  brick,  will  be  built  in  Vernon.  Magnesite  will 
be  shipped  to  the  local  plant  from  the  deposits  at  Winchester, 
near  Riverside. 

Manufacture  of  Brick  to  Be  Pushed 

The  McKnight  Fire  Brick  Co.  of  Porterville  Calif,  is  going 
to  be  extensively  developed.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  members 
in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  all  outstanding  stock  was  absorbed 
thus  providing  the  necessary  funds  for  the  enlargement  of 
Porterville’s  most  important  manufacturing  industry.  The 
company  which  was  established  about  two  years  ago  is  already 
making  brick  of  several  varieties. 


Expect  Quiet  Season 

Gladding-McBean  &  Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  tho  very  busy  at 
present,  predict  a  slack  season  in  the  near  future.  F.  C. 
Da\is  of  that  firm  says  that  practically  no  new  orders  are 
being  received  or  contracts  signed,  tho  the  plant  is  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  busy  working  on  contracts  of  some  months  standing. 
The  present  rush  season  is  expected  to  be  followed  by  a 
very  quiet  time  till  business  is  normal  once  more.  Mr.  Davis 
accounts  for  the  present  condition  by  saying  it  is  a  natural 
result  of  so  tremendous  an  upheaval  as  the  great  war.  Similar 


TEMPERATURE  RESULTS 


7  -  - ;  y  U  U  I  Mill  31  ail  IimeSI 

you  want  to  know  just  which  ones  are  maintaining  the  proper 
degree  of  heat  and  which  are  falling  down. 


BRISTOL’S  ELECTRIC  PYROMETERS 

Ma  u  a.  Ml  OffiCl. 

Will  give  you  just  this  information.  Often  they  mean  the 
difference  between  satisfactory  results  and  spoilage. 


Ask  for  Bulletin  AE-2 05. 


THE  BRISTOL  CO.,  Waterbury,  Conn. 


STANLEY 

PELTWIJ 


tokio  wovmt*  corro* 

HAD!  IW  SCOTLAND 


Stanley  Solid  Woven 
Cotton  Belting 

T ransmission  -  Elevating  -  Conveying 


Ideally  adapted  to  brick  and  clay 
plant  requirements.  Clings  to  pulleys. 
Absorbs  no  moisture  from  damp  ma¬ 
terials.  Immune  to  dust,  grit,  oil,  heat 
and  acid.  Has  no  plies,  laps  or 
stitches.  Order  a  trial  length  now. 


Stanley  Belting  Corporation 


34  So.  Clinton  St. 
CHICAGO 


Burton  Gasoline  Locomotive 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin 

“The  power  unit  that  will  stand  the  grief 
and  hard  knocks  of  the  Brick  Plant  Yard.” 

ALWAYS  DEPENDABLE 
ALWAYS  READY 

The  Burton  Engineering  and  Machinery  Co. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Spring  Grove  and  Alabama  Ave. 

R.  C.  Burton  of  Burton-Townsend  Co.,  Pres. 


An 

investment 
that  stands 

The  Initial  cost  of  a 

K-B  Pulverizer 

Is  low  and  covers  about  all  the  outlay  neces¬ 
sary.  It  is  built  throughout  of  high  grade 

There'*  a  .,,ho,sate?}_7and J3  Practically  indestructible, 
meres  a  substantial  saving  in  power  costs  as  well. 

,  Send  now  for  catalog  with  interesting 
There  s  a  substantial  saving  in  power  costs  as  well. 

K-B  Pulverizer  Company,  Inc. 

92  Lafayette  St.,  New  York 
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THE  SCO  OP  CONVEYOR 

FOR  STORING anoRECLAIMING 
THOUSANDS  IN  USE  loading*** unloading 

CARS,  TRUCKS  anoWAGONS 


WRITS  FOR.  CATALOGUE 


SAVES  6  TO  12  MEN 
SAVES  CAR  DEMURRAGE 


ELIMINATES  SHOVEL 
AND  WHEELBARROW 
WORK 

KEEPS  EQUIPMENT 
MOVING 


PORTABLE  MACHINERY  CO., PASSAIC  N.J. 


BURN  ANY  COAL 

Never  mind  the  quality;  put  it  up  to 

CANTON  Rocking  and  Dumping  Grates 

to  take  care  of  it.  Thereby  they  will  also  take  care  of  your 
pocketbook. 

Smooth,  even  surface  that  will  not  warp. 

No  complicated  parts.  Easily  installed  in  any  furnace  by  any 
mechanic.  Send  for  descriptive  literature. 

For  Boiler  and  Kiln  Grates 


CANTON  GRATE 
COMPANY 

1706  Woodland  Avenue, 
Canton,  Ohio 


Southern  Offices, 

829  Trust  Co.  of  Ga.  Bldg., 
Atlanta,  Ga. 


THWING  INSTRUMENT  COMPANY 
3347  Lancaster  Avenue  Philadelphia, 


Electric  Industrial  Trucks  and  Tractors 

in  the  brick  industry,  are  showing  the  same  gratifying 
results  that  have  made  them  such  a  valuable  factor  in 
100  other  lines  of  business. 


]£xi&e=1lr0ncla&  Batteries 

embodying  the  results  of  32  years  of  battery  building  ex¬ 
perience,  are  designed  with  the  one  idea  of  enabling  your 
trucks  or  tractors  to  haul  the  greatest  amount  of  mate¬ 
rial  in  a  given  time  with  the  minimum  of  upkeep  cost. 
Write  for  list  of  truck  manufacturers  and  “15  Points  of 
Exide-Ironclad.” 

THE  ELECTRIC  STORAGE  BATTERY  CO. 

Oldest  and  largest  manufacturers  in  the  world  of  storage  batteries 
for  every  purpose. 

1888  PHILADELPHIA  1920 

Branches  in  17  Cities 

Special  Canadian  Representatives — Chas.  E.  Goad  Engineering  Co.,  Ltd., 
Toronto-Montreal. 


conditions  have  prevailed  economically  after  all  our  wars.  Glad- 
ding-McBean  &  Co.  is  furnishing  terra  cotta  for  several  of 
the  large  buildings  being  erected  in  San  brancisco,  including 
the  California  Insurance  Building  and  the  Balfour-Guthrie 
Building. 

Coast  Building  Generally  on  Decline 

The  local  brick  manufacturers  and  dealers  report  that  busi¬ 
ness  is  very  dull  in  San  Francisco,  Calif,  at  present.  Tho  there 
are  a  number  of  big  buildings  going  up  there  are  very  few 
planned  for  the  near  future  and  most  of  the  brick  men  say  there 
will  be  very  little  activity  before  the  first  of  next  year.  The 
threatened  strikes  in  the  building  trades  have  had  a  serious 
effect  on  all  business  in  San  Francisco  and  of  course,  particu¬ 
larly  on  such  industries  as  the  brick  business.  With  the  cost  of 
brick  and  tile  threatening  to  go  higher  and  the  building  crafts 
planning  a  general  walkout  if  their  wages  would  not  be 
materially  increased,  most  builders  have  thot  it  better  to  post¬ 
pone  action  till  business  is  at  a  more  even  balance.  The  brick 
manufacturers  interviewed  on  this  point  have  stated  that 
apartment  house  and  office  builders  have  simply  not  been  able 
to  risk  the  high  prices  involved  in  building  at  present.  Rents 
would  have  to  be  proportionately  high  and  the  public  is  not 
now  inclined  to  pay  higher  rents  when  practically  all  other 
commodities  are  coming*  down  or  promising  to  do  so.  Tho 
the  general  building  strike  has  now  been  called  off  and  the 
men  have  agreed  to  go  back  to  their  old  wages  subject  to 
arbitration,  the  damage  has  been  done  and  cannot  be  immedi¬ 
ately  undone. 

California  Company  Builds  New  Factory 

A  new  half-million  dollar  factory  for  the  manufacture  of 
hollow  tile  is  to  be  built  at  Merced,  Calif,  by  the  California 
Pottery  Co.  Merced  has  been  selected  for  the  factory  site 
because  of  the  excellent  quality  of  clay  found  there.  Construc¬ 
tion  will  begin  the  day  the  spur  track  is  in  and  materials  can 
be  hauled  to  the  site.  The  fifty  acre  plot  of  land  is  adjacent 
to  the  Southern  Pacific  right  of  way.  The  plant  proper  will 
cover  four  acres. 

Articles  of  incorporation  have  been  drafted  for  the  capital 
stock  of  the  company  fixed  at  $500,000.  It  is  expected  that  the 
output  will  exceed  a  million  dollars  annually.  Machinery  to 
the  amount  of  $15,000  worth  has  been  purchased  and  is  on  its 
way  to  the  factory  site. 

Mr.  Costello,  president  of  the  company,  says  that  hollow  tile 
has  been  decided  upon  for  the  principal  output  because  of  the 
growing  demand  for  that  material,  particularly  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  where  the  plant  is  situated.  The  California 
Pottery  Co.  are  agents  for  the  Los  Angeles  Brick  Co.  who, 
Mr.  Costello  says,  are  not  able  to  supply  all  the  hollow  tile 
required  by  the  community.  The  main  offices  of  the  company  are 
in  San  Francisco  with  other  offices  in  Oakland.  A  plant  is 
situated  in  Oakland  and  the  company  also  has  a  sales  yard  in 
Fresno. 

Plant  Damaged  by  Fire 

Fire  in  the  plant  of  the  Bibb  Brick  Co.,  of  Macon,  Ga., 
caused  a  damage  estimated  at  $2,000.  The  flames  destroyed 
one  kiln  and  partly  damaged  another. 


Danville  Plant  Resumes  Operation 

The  Danville  (Ill.)  Brick  Co.,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire 
in  June  has  resumed  operations  it  is  reported. 

Doubles  Capital  Stock 

Salveson  Face  Brick  Co.,  Petersburg,  Ill.,  has  doubled  its 
capital  stock  and  is  now  incorporated  for  $120,000. 
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Lack  of  Fuel  Closes  Plant 

Because  of  inability  to  obtain  coal  the  Columbia  Tile  &  Brick 
Co.,  Columbia  City,  Ind.,  has  temporarily  closed  up.  Opera¬ 
tions  will  probably  be  resumed  as  soon  as  a  supply  of  fuel  can 
be  obtained. 

Fire  Destroys  Tile  Plant 

Fire  of  undetermined  origin  destroyed  the  Giet  Tile  Co.  Sep¬ 
tember  19,  at  North  Manchester,  Ind.,  with  a  loss  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $25,000.  The  North  Manchester  fire  department  was 
called,  but  was  unable  to  save  the  building,  it  being  outside  the 
corporation  limits,  where  water  pressure  was  not  available. 

Incorporate  to  Make  Clay  Products 

Articles  of  incorporation  were  filed  on  September  7  by  the 
National  Clay  Products  Co.,  of  Indianapolis.  The  company  is 
capitalized  at  $10,000  and  will  manufacture  clay  products.  The 
directors  are  Jacob  P.  Teter,  Elza  Hobensack  and  Joseph  M. 
Lofland. 

Indiana  Building  Shows  Decline 

Brick  manufacturers  declare  business  is  ofif.  Building  has 
fallen  off  in  practically  every  section  surrounding  Indian¬ 
apolis  until  it  is  almost  negligible.  Some  brick  are  being 
shipped,  but  construction  is  weak  and  it  is  the  current  be¬ 
lief  that  it  will  be  spring  at  least  before  any  appreciable 
increase  is  seen  in  the  situation.  Many  believe  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  due  to  economic  conditions  preceding  the  election 
and  others  believe  the  condition  is  more  permanent.  There 
is  one  thing  certain,  the  manufacturers  are  having  less 
trouble  with  labor  than  formerly.  Not  only  is  the  labor 
in  the  plants  more  efficient,  but  also  more  contented. 

New  Indianapolis  Plant  Now  in  Operation 


Leschen  Wire  Rope  Tramways 

The  efficiency  of  the  Leschen  Aerial 
Wire  Rope  Tramways  for  handling 
materials  has  been  demonstrated  by 
the  actual  operation  of  many  in¬ 
stallations. 

We  have  had  many  years  of  prac¬ 
tical  experience  in  this  line  of  work, 
and  shall  be  glad  to  discuss  your 
transportation  problems  with  you. 

Established  1857 

A.  LESCHEN  &  SONS  ROPE  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  ST.  LOUIS  Denver  San  Francisco 


ORIGINAL 

jffiess 


Boss  Ten-Hour  Dryer 


ORIGINAL 

Z&CSS 


50,000  brick  dried  in  a  five-track  dryer  in  TEN 
HOURS,  using  either  EXHAUST  STEAM  from 
the  engine  that  makes  the  brick  or  WASTE  HEAT 
from  cooling  kilns. 

Boss  System  of  Burning  Brick 

From  two  to  three  days’  time  saved  in  burning 
every  kiln  and  with  50%  less  coal  consumed. 

We  design  and  build  dryers  and  kilns  and  elimi¬ 
nate  all  kinds  of  drying  and  burning  difficulties. 


ORIGINAL 

ifiess 


J.  C.  Boss  Engineering  Co. 

Elkhart,  Indiana 


A  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  brick  located  in  the  southern 
part  of  Indianapolis,  constructed  by  the  Home  Seekers’  Build¬ 
ing  Co.,  is  now  in  operation.  It  is  equipped  with  electric  power. 

J.  W.  \oung,  president  of  the  company,  said  that  at  present 
stiff  mud  brick  is  being  made,  and  that  the  concern  will  im¬ 
mediately  begin  the  erection  of  two  or  three  down-draft  kilns. 
Face  brick  and  also  hollow  building  tile  will  be  rrtade. 

The  plant  at  present,  he  ^xplained,  has  dryers  and  kiln  capac¬ 
ity  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  output  of  its  brickmaking  ma- 
v  ;ne,  which  is  40,000  brick  a  day,  and  he  added  that  there  is 
enough  clay  in  the  tract  of  land  on  which  the  plant  is  estab¬ 
lished  to  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years. 

Demand  for  Drain  Tile  Good 

According  to  W.  S.  Elton  of  the  Iowa  Clay  Products  Co., 
Washington,  Iowa,  the  demand  for  drain  tile  is  very  good  with 
some  market  for  building  block,  but  demand  for  brick  very 
light.  The  company  has  recently  installed  waste  heat  dryers 
at  two  of  its  plants  and  is  also  adding  equipment  for  turning 
out  hollow  ware. 

To  Start  Construction  of  New  Plant 

It  is  understood  that  a  new  company,  the  name  of  which  is 
not  yet  known,  is  having  plans  and  specifications  drawn  for 
the  building  of  a  modern  sixteen  kiln  plant  in  the  northern 
Iowa  district.  Construction  is  to  be  started  before  freezing 
weather  sets  in  and  the  plant  will  probably  be  in  operation  by 
the  middle  of  next  year. 

Capital  Stock  Increased 

Amended  articles  have  been  filed  by  the  Ashland  (Ky.)  Coal 
&  Fire  Clay  Co.,  increasing  its  capital  from  $1,500  to  $20,000. 


ave  Your 
Power 


Use  Caldwell  Friction 
Clutches  and  get  all  the  power 
that’s  coming  to  you. 

Caldwell  Clutches  are  built 
on  the  same  principle  as  your 
automobile  brake.  The  Ray- 
bestos-lined  brake  band  grips 
the  entire  circumference  of  the 
friction  ring  and  transmits  all 
the  power  easily  and  surely. 

Simplicity,  strength  and  com¬ 
pactness  assure  convenience 
and  long-lived  satisfaction. 

Send  for  Catalogue 

W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

400  E.  Brandeis  St.,  Louisville.  Ky. 


FRICTION 

CLUTCHES 


Crescent  belt  fasteners 

jMake  GoodjBelts  GivfRetter Service 

Make  Your  Belt  Joints  Once  to  Last 


Eliminate  the  irritating  delays  of  making  belt  joints 
over  and  over  again.  Use  Crescent  Belt  Fasteners  and 
make  a  joint  that  stays  put.  Crescent  Belt  Fasteners 
reinforce  the  belt  at  the  joint  instead  of  weakening  it. 
No  part  of  the  belt  is  punched  or  cut  away.  Perfect 
contact  with  pulleys  means  full  power  transmission. 
Crescents  insure  continuous  production. 

Write  Dept.  11  for  new  booklet  on  Increasing  Belting 
Efficiency. 


CRESCENT  BELT  FASTENER  GO. 

381  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Canadian  Branch:  32  Front  St..  West.  Toronto.  Canada. 
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ONE  MAN  DIGGER 

for  the  CLAY  and  TILE  PLANT  PIT 

Designed  especially  to  handle  material  for  the  average 
brick  or  tile  plant. 

Dependable,  efficient,  eco¬ 
nomical — oil  engine  operated 

. . . 

LOW  IN  PRICE— WILL  SAVE  ENOUGH  IN  LABOR 
TO  PAY  FOR  ITSELF. 

Write  for  complete  data 

BAY  CITY  DREDGE  WORKS 

2619  Center  Avenue  ::  Bay  City,  Michigan 


It  Makes  No  Difference 
What  Your  Requirements 
May  Be  —  We  Have  the 
Car  for  Your  Needs 

Dryer  cars  of  any  size  or  type.  Transfer 
cars  turntables,  wheel  barrows,  wheels. 

Send  us  your  requirements  and  let  us 
figure  for  you.  No  obligation  whatever. 

PETTIGREW  FOUNDRY  COMPANY 

HARVEY,  ILLINOIS 


Read  What  One  Clay  Plant 
Operator  Has  To  Say  -  -  -  - 


“I  have  been  using  your  scraper  for  two 
years  now,  and  to  tell  you  I  am  MORE 
THAN  SATISFIED  WITH  IT,  is  say¬ 
ing  I  WOULD  NOT  PART  WITH  IT, 
could  I  not  procure  another,  FOR  A 
THOUSAND  DOLLARS.” 

It  NEVER  LOAFS  on  the  job. 

Yours  truly, 

Richmond  Pressed  Brick  Works. 

John  G.  Gerlach,  Supt. 

THE  POWER  DRAG  SCRAPER  will  handle 
any  excavating  or  stripping  job.  Write  for 
particulars. 

LP  r'PPPN  907  Lumber  Exchange  Building 

•  I  .  VJIyEiLjIi,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Do  Not  Look  for  River  Shipping 

Louisville  brick  men  claim  that,  while  increased  rail  rates 
should  improve  river  shipping  of  brick,  at  the  same  time  there 
are  but  few  brick  plants  located  where  they  can  load  direct 
from  plant  to  barge,  and  it  is  held  that  labor  and  trucking 
costs  are  so  high  today  that  there  is  not  much  chance  of  any 
heavy  movement  by  barge  lines,  as  even  the  river  transporta¬ 
tion  companies  have  materially  increased  rates  due  to  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  coal  and  labor. 

Business  Somewhat  Slow 

James  T.  Howington,  of  the  Coral  Ridge  Clay  Products  Co., 
Louisville,  Ky.,  stated  that  business  was  pretty  much  as  it  had 
been  for  the  past  several  weeks.  Enough  new  orders  are  com¬ 
ing  in  to  insure  steady  running  for  a  period  of  sixty  days  at 
least,  but  new  business  as  a  whole  is  a  little  slow  right  now.  Mr. 
Howington  is  of  the  opinion  that  there  will  be  business  enough 
to  keep  the  plant  running  thru  the  winter,  with  the  new  work 
anticipated  in  spring,  and  stock  that  will  be  prepared  during 
the  winter. 

Raises  Wages  in  Coal  Mine 

In  connection  with  coal  field  troubles  much  interest  is  being 
shown  in  the  methods  of  Henry  Ford  who  recently  purchased 
a  large  mine  in  Southeastern  Kentucky.  The  union  leaders 
asked  that  Ford  raise  prices  to  a  so-called  Knoxville  agreement, 
and  recognize  the  union.  Ford  advanced  prices  well  over  the 
scale,  and  refused  to  recognize  the  union.  A  strike  of  his 
men  was  called,  but  they  refused  to  respond,  feeling  that  they 
preferred  higher  wages  to  losing  their  jobs  and  sticking  with 
the  union. 

Behind  on  Hollow  Tile  Orders 

The  P.  Bannon  Pipe  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  met  with  further 
delay  in  getting  its  new  plant  started,  but  will  commence  oper¬ 
ations  soon.  Patrick  Bannon  stated  that  the  company  has  or¬ 
ders  on  its  books  for  more  than  5,000  tons  of  hollow  tile, having 
been  behind  for  months  on  account  of  lack  of  production  facili¬ 
ties  while  operating  in  a  temporary  plant.  Demand  for  sewer 
pipe  is  very  heavy.  The  new  plant  will  work  all  winter,  as  it  is 
steam  heated.  The  hollow  tile  plant  expects  to  run  all  winter  if 
the  weather  is  mild  enough,  but  has  no  heat  and  protection 
against  the  weather  as  is  the  case  in  the  sewer  pipe  plant. 

Coal  Prices  in  Kentucky  Reduced 

Brick  men  are  feeling  much  better  over  big  reductions  made 
in  coal  prices.  Federal  action  in  Eastern  Kentucky  against 
operators,  resulted  in  an  agreement  being  reached  by  many 
of  the  larger  operators  for  a  maximum  price  of  $6  a  ton 
at  the  mines  for  eastern  Kentucky  grades.  Western  Kentucky 
has  settled  a  miners’  strike,  and  coal  is  moving  much  better. 
Brick  companies  report  better  quotations  and  better  deliveries. 
The  P.  Bannon  Pipe  Co.  reported  that  it  had  five  cars  of 
Eastern  Kentucky  coal  on  its  track  on  Monday  morning,  Oct. 
11.  This  is  more  coal  than  the  company  has  had  at  any  one 
time  in  a  year,  and  is  a  better  grade  of  coal.  It  seems  that 
fuel  conditions  will  be  much  better  now,  if  strikes  are  held 
down. 

Louisville  Building  Off  Color 

Business  with  the  Louisville,  Ky.,  clay  products  interests  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  good  as  a  whole.  Building  operations  are  a  little 
off  just  now,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  work  is  being 
held  up,  some  of  which  may  start  after  election,  while  much 
of  it  may  not  start  until  well  into  the  new  year.  A  couple 
of  especially  big  projects  may  not  start  until  near  the  close 
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of  192;.  Among  these  are  included  big  building  plans  for  a 
new  distributing  plant  for  the  International  Harvester  Co. ; 
additions  to  the  Kentucky  Wagon  Mfg.  Co.,  plant;  a  new  plant 
for  the  National  Candy  Co.;  new  warehouse  and  office  for  the 
Belknap  Hardware  &  Mfg.  Co.;  proposed  new  bank  building 
for  the  National  Bank  of  Kentucky;  home  for  the  Auditorium 
Association,  and  others. 

Fire  Brick  Business  Slowing  Up 

J.  H.  Bell,  of  the  Louisville  Fire  Brick  Works,  reported  that 
the  company  had  about  sixty  days  business  on  its  books.  Car 
supply  at  Louisville  is  full,  and  outbound  shipments  are  mov¬ 
ing  forward  rapidly,  resulting  in  cutting  down  the  heavy  stock 
on  hand,  held  on  orders.  Car  supply  at  the  Grahn,  Ky.,  plant 
is  poor,  only  about  33*4  per  cent,  of  the  normal  number  being 
received.  The  concern  is  holding  more  than  a  hundred  and 
fifty  cars  of  made  up  material  there  for  shipment.  The  com¬ 
pany  s  special  permit  from  the  I.  C.  C.,  for  moving  clay  from 
its  Carter  County,  Ky.,  mines  to  Louisville  in  open  cars,  has 
expired,  and  so  far  a  renewal  has  not  been  secured.  Failure 
of  the  I.  C.  C.  to  renew  the  lease  may  result  in  the  local 
plant  running  out  of  clay,  and  being  forced  to  close  down,  as 
box  cars  cannot  be  used  to  advantage.  Mr.  Bell  reported  that 
new  business  was  coming  in  much  slower,  as  refiners,  railroads, 
steel  and  iron  mills,  and  other  consumers  were  slowing  up 
somewhat. 

New  $200,000  Brick  Concern  at  Shreveport 

According  to  reports,  a  new  brick  company  has  been  organ¬ 
ized  under  the  name  of  the  Shreveport  (La.)  Brick  Co.,  with 
a  capitalization  of  $200,000. 

Expect  to  Make  Improvements 


7^  55  Tons  of  Lump  Coal  Unloaded 
In  50  Minutes 


is  wnat  a  Sunbury  Automatic  Car  Unloader  does  ir 
filling:  a  coal  bin  for  the  Krick-Tyndall  Co..  Manufac¬ 
turers  of  Tile  and  Blocks,  Decatur,  Ind. 


Think  what  it  means  to  unload  a  car  of  coal,  this  day 
ot  car  shortages  and  labor  scarcity,  in  approximately  one 
hour.  It  s  real  ECONOMY  as  well  as  co-operation  in 
solving1  the  great  railroad  difficulties. 

SUNBURY  UNLOADERS  are  now  used  by  hundreds 
of  industrial  concerns  unloading  coal,  gravel,  stone,  sand, 
etc.,  paying  for  themselves  in  a  short  time  in  the  saving 
of  time  and  labor. 


Tell  us  your  requirements  and  we  will  send  you  complete 
information  including  prices  and  specifications. 


THE  SUNBURY  MANUFACTURING 


Sunbury,  Ohio 


CO. 


News  reaches  us  from  the  Merrick  Brick  Co.,  Inc.,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  that  business  is  fair.  Some  improvements  on  the  plant 
are  contemplated  to  prepare  for  a  big  volume  of  business 
during  the  next  years  which  is  expected  to  materialize. 

Shipment  of  China  Clay  Arrives 

The  arrival  at  Portland,  Me.,  of  the  British  steamer  Kurona, 
loaded  with  about  2,000  tons  of  china  clay  has  been  reported. 
The  Ronda,  also  loaded  with  china  clay  is  expected  to  arrive 
in  Portland  shortly. 

New  Incorporation  at  Boston 

Hartford  Brick  Co.,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  has  been  formed 
and  incorporated  for  $500,000. 

Plans  Putting  in  Clay  Digger 

Warren  (Minn.)  Brick  Co.  has  recently  set  in  equipment  for 
hauling  clay  on  track  and  also  intends  placing  an  order  for 
a  clay  digger. 

Ready  to  Begin  Work 

North  Missouri  Mining  Co.,  of  Farber,  Mo.,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $25,000  is  about  ready  to  begin  operations.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  $20,000  invested  in  new  machinery  and  expects  that 
ten  tons  of  fire  clay  will  be  mined  daily  and  sold  in  eastern 
markets. 

Successfully  Operates  Side-line 

Excelsior  Press  Brick  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  reports  business 
as  being  poor  and  labor  conditions  such  that  the  output  has 
been  cut  to  below  normal.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  other  com¬ 
panies  in  the  same  position  to  know  that  the  Excelsior  Press 
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“We  have  been  using  at  our  two  factories  for  the  past 
year.  Barium  Carbonate  made  by  the  Rollin  Chemical 
Company.  This  material  is  used  to  prevent  scum  and  has 
|  proved  entirely  satisfactory.” 

THE  UNITED  STATES  ROOFING  TIDE  CO. 

§  5-15-18 

. . . . . . . 


IMPROVE  YOUR  WARE 


It  can  be  done  by  the  use  of  Rollin’s 
Barium  Carbonate  because  it  elim¬ 
inates  scum. 

Just  add  it  to  your  clay  at  the  pug  mill 
or  dry  pan  and  it  will  make  the  scum- 
producing  salts  insoluble  and  harmless 
to  your  ware. 

Write  us  now. 

Rollin  Chemical  Corp. 

Equitable  Building 
120  Broadway,  New  York  City 

BRICK  MUST  HOLD  UP  ITS  REPUTATION 
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TheMINTER  SYSTEM 


Brick  Co.  has  developed  a  retail  coal  department.  No  especial 
difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  obtaining  coal  and  both  busi¬ 
nesses  have  therefore  been  operated  to  advantage. 


of 

Continuous  Burning  Down 
Draft  Kilns 


Speeding  up  Production  of  Face  Brick 
these  days  is  necessary  in  order  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  demand. 

Coal  is  very  scarce — Hard  to  get.  All 

indications  point  to  a  general  shortage  for  some 
time.  The  coal  you  can  get  must  be  utilized  to 
the  best  advantage. 

Would  it  pay  you  if  you  could  burn 

more  brick — a  few  million  per  year — with  the  coal 
you  can  get? 

It  can  be  accomplished  by  the  continu¬ 
ous  system  of  burning  on  your  down  draft  kilns. 
Foremost  is  the  MIN  1 FR  SYSTEM — Because  WE 
HAVE  COMPLETE  CONTROL,  guaranteeing  No. 
I  ware  production. 

Let  us  show  you  how. 


The  Flint  River  Brich  Company 

ALBANY,  GEORGIA 


Using  Tractor  for  Gathering  Clay 

Fayette  (Mo.)  Brick  &  Tile  Co.  reports  building  two  new 
round  down-draft  kilns  equipped  with  Brown  recording  pyro¬ 
meters  and  indicating  instruments.  A  Corliss  engine  has  also 
been  installed.  Next  year  more  kilns  will  be  built  as  well  as 
an  addition  to  the  dryer.  A  complete  clay  gathering  and  stor¬ 
age  system  will  also  be  installed.  At  present  the  clay  supply 
is  gathered  by  one  man  using  a  tractor  and  clay  gatherer. 

Electric  Shovel  to  be  Installed 

The  York  (Neb.)  Brick  &  Tile  Co.  has  doubled  the  capacity 
of  its  plant  and  is  contemplating  installing  an  electric  shovel. 

Building  Eight  New  Kilns 

Fairchild  Clay  Products  Co.,  of  Endicott,  Neb.,  is  building 
eight  new  down  draft  kilns  and  expects  to  start  on  salt  glazed 
ware  and  face  brick  when  these  are  completed. 

Installs  Labor  Saving  Devices 

From  the  Densmore  Brick  Co.,  Lebanon,  N.  H.,  comes  the 
news  that  business  is  good  and  that  various  improvements 
have  been  made.  An  Anderson  brick  conveyor,  an  electric 
motor,  gasoline  shovel  and  a  heavy  truck  for  delivery  pur¬ 
poses  have  been  added  and  more  drying  racks  have  also  been 
installed. 

Large  Porcelain  Company  Formed 


THE  MASSIVE  CONSTRUCTION  AND 
GREAT  POWER  OF 

BUCYRUS  STEAM  SHOVELS 

Have  made  them  famous  the  world  over  for 
,  high  steady  output  and  low  upkeep. 

Let  our  representatives  consult  with  you. 
Send  for  Bulletin  AB 

BUCYRUS  COMPANY 


SOUTH  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Now  York,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Birmingham,  Minneapolis, 
Portland,  Ore.,  San  Francisco,  Salt  LakeCi  \ 


D  enver, 

235 


The  Fernando  C.  Mesa  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  has  been  formed 
with  a  capital  of  $1,500,000,  to  manufacture  porcelain  products 
for  electrical  service.  The  company  is  headed  by  James  Mango, 
Roy  J.  Harding  and  Joseph  Price. 

Three  Months  Behind  on  Orders 

Anness  &  Potter  Fire  Clay  Co.,  of  Woodbridge,  N.  J.  finds 
business  very  good,  having  on  hand  orders  which  will  keep  the 
plant  busy  for  three  months.  One  thirty-one  foot  kiln  has 
recently  been  added  and  it  is  expected  that  two  new  kilns  will 
be  built  to  replace  old  ones. 

Provides  Large  Increased  Space 

Lenox,  Inc.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  manufacturer  of  fine  chinaware, 
has  arranged  for  the  erection  of  a  new  building  on  Prince 
Street,  to  be  used  in  connection  with  its  general  plant  exten¬ 
sions,  now  nearing  completion.  Large  increased  space  will  be 
provided  in  the  different  plant  additions. 


Eliminates  Wheelers 

Alphons  Custodis  Chimney  Construction  Co.,  of  New  York 
City,  has  put  in  an  electric  lighting  system  for  the  purpose  of 
illuminating  plant  and  yard,  and  has  also  installed  gravity 
conveyors  for  handling  common  brick  from  kiln  to  cars  at 
their  Ragland  (Ala.)  shale  brick  plant.  The  company  is  con¬ 
templating  building  additional  kilns. 

Thomas  S.  Clark,  treasurer  writes  that  they  are  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  from  10,000  to  20,000  tons  of  radial  chimney  brick 
in  1921.  The  demand  for  radial  chimney  brick  in  1920 
has  been  very  large,  he  says.  However,  inquiries  have 
fallen  off  in  the  last  two  months.  The  car  situation  has  been 
somewhat  relieved  and  labor  conditions  are  improved  for  it 
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seems  that  labor  is  not  so  scarce  now.  The  company  is  work¬ 
ing  with  the  Georgia  School  of  Technology  and  is  endeavoring 
to  establish  a  school  of  ceramics  in  that  institution. 

Will  Put  in  New  Steam  Shovel 

Gordon  Brick  Co.,  North  Wilkesboro,  N.  C.,  intends  to  put 
in  a  steam  shovel.  There  is  little  demand  for  brick  in  that 
section  now  but  more  building  is  anticipated  next  year.  The 
plant  is  usually  shut  down  about  November  15  and  opens  again 
about  April  1. 

Installs  Dry  Pan 

Star  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Wellsville,  Ohio,  has  recently  installed 
a  dry  pan. 

Builds  New  Rectangular  Kiln 

Queen  City  Shale  Brick  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  finds  busi¬ 
ness  slow  with  little  residential  work.  They  have  built  a  new 
rectangular  kiln  backed  with  insulating  brick,  having  a  ca¬ 
pacity  of  190,000,  and  also  additional  dryers. 


Inspect  Business  Conditions 

John  Cooper,  manager  of  the  Columbus  office  of  Thomas 
Moulding  Co.  left  for  a  business  trip  to  Cincinnati  recently. 
He  is  inspecting  building  conditions  in  that  section. 


To  Build  New  Kilns 

Duro  Brick  Manufacturing  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  has  branched 
out  from  the  manufacturing  of  common  brick  only,  to  pro¬ 
ducing  a  new  rough  textured  face  brick.  One  rectangular 
kiln  has  been  rebuilt  and  the  company  expects  to  build  two 
new  ones  and  install  a  crusher  next  year. 


UR  ERIE  has  more  than  paid 

for  itself  in  10  months  and  is  as 
good  as  new.  We  are  averaging 
360  cu.  yards  a  day  in  tough  blue  shale.” 

J.  M.  Purcell,  Pres.,  Duffney  Brick  Co., 
Mechanicville,  N.  Y.  (They 'now  own  2 
Eries.) 

The  ERIE  gives  steady,  reliable  service  dig¬ 
ging  stiff  clay  or  hard  shale.  A  careful  compari¬ 
son  of  steam  shovels  will  convince  you  that  the 
•Erie  is  the  shovel  to  buy. 

Write  for  our  Bulletin  “B,”  showing  just  what 
the  ERIE  can  do. 

BALL  ENGINE  CO.,  Erie,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 

Builders  of  RIE  Revolving  Shovels  and 
Locomotive  Cranes. 

Branch  Offices  in  NEW  YORK,  BOSTON 
CHICAGO. 

Representatives  throughout  the  United  States. 


“The  ERIE  is  the 
most  up-to-date  and 
complete  shovel  on 
the  market  today.1' 
H.  C.  McLeni- 
than,  Duffney 
Brick  Co., 
Mechanicville, 

n.  y. 


Many  Improvements  Planned 

Harris  Brick  Co.,  Zanesville,  Ohio,  intends  to  install  a 
crushed  clay  storage  arrangement  for  2,500  tons  capacity,  re¬ 
place  engines  and  generators  and  build  a  new  fifty  foot  stack. 
At  present  business  is  rather  slow. 

Starts  Selling  Drain  Tile 

W.  P.  West  of  the  Franklin  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  of  Colum¬ 
bus,  has  started  to  sell  drain  tile  and  is  covering  the  farming 
sections  of  Ohio.  Business  in  drain  tile  is  reported  to  be 
rather  active,  especially  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state. 

Starts  Production  of  Brick 

The  So.  W  ebster  Brick  Co.,  at  South  Webster,  Ohio,  which 
was  idle  for  about  a  month  has  again  started  production  and 
is  operating  with  a  full  force  of  workmen.  Emmet  Howard  of 
the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Fire  and  Face  Brick  Co.,  is  sales  agent 
for  the  concern. 

Starts  Manufacturing  Common  Brick 

Manufacture  of  common  brick,  largely  for  its  own  use  at 
present,  has  been  started  by  the  Independent  Brick  &  Tile 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  For  several  months  the  company  has 
been  making  tile  and  is  now  making  quantity  delivery.  Pres¬ 
ent  brick  production  will  go  into  improvements  of  the  plant, 
after  which  the  increased  production  will  be  placed  upon  the 
market. 

Expects  Good  Spring  Business 

M.  M.  Morrow,  salesmanager  of  the  Hocking  Valley  Brick 
Co.,  has  returned  from  a  business  trip  to  New  York,  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Buffalo,  where  he  went  to  look  over  the  situation. 


ELEVATING 

MACHINERY 

FOR 

BRICK  &  CLAY 
PLANTS 

Complete  bucket  elevators  with 
or  without  steel  casings,  buckets 
fitted  to  chain  or  belt.  Shelf 
buckets,  standard  steel  buckets, 
malleable  buckets, — chain,  etc. 


H.  W.  CALDWELL  &  SON  CO. 

CHICAGO,  17th  St.  &  Western  Ave. 

NEW  YORK  DALLAS,  TEX. 

709  Main  St. 


50  Church  St. 
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ARE  YOUR  PROFITS 
AS  LARGE  AS  THEY 
SHOULD  BE— 

or  are  they  cut  short  for  the  reason  you 
are  using  moulding  machines  in  manufac¬ 
turing  Flower  Pots,  Nozzles,  Insulators, 
etc.,  that  are  not  dependable  in  speed 
and  turning  out  quality  and  uniform  ware? 

Let  us  tell  you  how 
the  Baird  Pottery 
Moulding  Machine 
will  show  you  a 
way  to  more  profit 
and  success  in  the 
specialty  business. 


Send  us  a  sample  of 
your  clay  with  inquiry 


BAIRD  MACHINE 
&  MFC.  CO. 

265-69  Jefferson  Avenue  E 
Detroit,  Mich. 


Machines  for 

Crushing:,  Grinding:,  Pulverizing,  Empounding,  Tempering  and 
Mixing,  Elevating  and  Conveying  All  Kinds  of  Materials. 

STEAM  PRESSES  FOR  MAKING 

Sewer  Pipe,  Drain  Tile,  Hollow  Blocks,  etc. 

All  of  the  highest  class  designing  and  construction 
are  manufactured  by 

THE  STEVENSON  COMPANY 

General  Offices  and  AVorks:  ^VELLSVILLE,  O. 
Engineering  and  Western  Sales  Offices,  Monadnock  Building 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


He  finds  that  things  are  quiet  at  this  time  but  expects  an 
increase  in  business  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  year. 
Prospects  are  bright  for  business  early  in  the  spring  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Morrow. 

Price  of  Brick  Reduced  in  Columbus 

A  reduction  in  the  price  of  common  brick  in  Columbus  and 
central  Ohio  territory  is  reported.  The  high  mark  for  com¬ 
mon  brick  took  place  during  the  summer  when  prices  ranged 
from  $23  to  $27  delivered  on  the  job.  Now  prices  have  receded 
about  $3  on  the  thousand  until  they  sell  at  $20  to  $24  deliv¬ 
ered.  There  is  a  good  supply  of  common  brick  now  as  com¬ 
pared  with  a  scarcity  during  the  summer  months. 

Organize  to  Improve  Car  Conditions 

The  Hocking  Clay  Products  Shippers’  Association,  recently 
organized  in  Columbus  by  brick  and  clay  products  shippers  in 
the  Hocking  Valley  section,  reports  good  results  from  its  cam¬ 
paign  to  improve  the  car  supply.  Thru  the  efforts  of  the  spe¬ 
cial  traffic  committee  a  noticeable  improvement  in  cars  has 
been  reported  at  all  of  the  plants.  The  association  will  be 
continued  until  the  railroad  transportation  question  is  finally 
adjusted. 

Face  Brick  Plant  Soon  To  Be  in  Operation 

The  Hisylvania  Coal  Co.,  which  recently  took  over  two  brick 
plants,  located  at  Trimble  and  Glouster  in  the  Hocking  Val¬ 
ley  district,  will  soon  put  the  second  plant,  at  Trimble,  in  oper¬ 
ation.  Necessary  repairs  to  the  plant  are  now  being  made  and 
it  is  expected  to  have  it  in  operation  by  the  middle  of  Novem¬ 
ber  if  not  earlier.  Face  brick  will  be  manufactured  at  the 
Trimble  plant  which  has  a  capacity  of  about  40,000  daily. 
At  the  Glouster  plant,  paving  brick  is  being  manufactured. 

Reports  Good  Orders  on  Hand 

J.  R.  Lucktenberg,  district  manager  at  Ashtabula,  Ohio  for 
the  Burton-Townsend  Co.,  advises  that  the  company  has  under 
way  improvements  of  facilities  for  storing  ground  shale  and 
contemplates  the  construction  of  additional  kilns  next  season. 
“Business,”  he  says,  “is  very  good.  We  are  shipping  750,000 
‘Rainbow  Shades’  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  and  are  completing  ship¬ 
ment  of  300,000  ‘Lake  Shore  Mingled  Reds.’  New  orders  are 
constantly  coming  in.” 

Breakdown  Stops  Production 

A  breakdown  in  the  machinery  at  the  Salineville  plant  of  the 
Continental  Clay  Co.,  the  recently  organized  $2,000,000  cor¬ 
poration,  stopped  production  for  almost  a  week  recently.  The 
damage  was  repaired  and  now  the  three  plants,  located  at  Can¬ 
ton,  Massillon  and  Salineville,  are  being  operated  on  full  time. 
Building  tile  are  being  turned  out  at  Canton  and  Salineville 
plants.  A  branch  office  of  the  concern  is  maintained  in  Colum¬ 
bus  under  the  direction  of  Warren  B.  Ferris,  vice  president; 

Equip  Mine  with  Electric  Drills 

Malvern  (Ohio)  Fire  Clay  Co.,  has  recently  built  new  ten¬ 
ant  houses,  a  one  story  sixteen  room  and  a  double  ten  room 
house  with  attic  and  basement.  The  company  mine  has  been 
electrified,  drilling  is  done  with  an  electric  drill,  motors  do  the 
hauling  and  in  addition  to  these  improvements  a  modernly 
equipped  blacksmith  shop  has  been  erected.  There  has  been 
practically  no  new  business  and  probably  will  not  be  much 
until  spring.  Numerous  orders  have  been  cancelled. 

Face  Brick  Prices  Show  No  Decline 

J.  M.  Adams,  secretary  and  general  manager  of  the  Ironclay 
Brick  Co.,  of  Columbus,  reports  shipping  conditions  getting 
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tighter,  following  a  period  where  the  car  supply  was  much  bet¬ 
ter.  This  company  operates  a  large  face  brick  plant  at  Shaw¬ 
nee  and  another  at  Hanover.  Both  plants  are  being  operated 
with  a  fairly  large  force  of  workmen.  Face  brick  prices  are 
well  maintained  at  former  levels  and  there  is  no  tendency  to 
reduce  prices  in  sympathy  with  the  reduction  in  common  brick. 


To  Let  Contract  for  Brick  Roads 

The  Ohio  Highway  Commission  will  open  bids  at  Ports¬ 
mouth,  Ohio,  October  26  for  two  stretches  of  brick  road. 
One  of  the  jobs  is  1.997  miles  in  length  and  is  a  part  of  the 
Portsmouth-Oak  Hill  road  while  the  other  job  is  1.794  miles 
in  length  and  is  on  the  Portsmouth-Jackson  road. 

The  Ohio  Highway  Commission  opened  bids  October  8  for 
a  score  of  road  improvement  jobs,  included  in  the  list  being 
a  stretch  in  Athens  County,  another  in  Hancock  County,  and  a 
job  of  4.667  miles  in  Huron  County. 

Plan  to  Pro-Rate  Available  Cars 

Plans  for  pooling  the  available  car  supply  in  central  Ohio 
territory  in  order  to  get  the  greatest  efficiency  out  of  the 
equipment  were  made  at  a  meeting  of  all  Columbus  shippers, 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Columbus  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  recently.  The  meeting  was  held  under  the  direction  of 
the  Columbus  Manufacturers’  and  Jobbers’  Association  branch 
of  the  Chamber.  The  plan  suggested  by  traffic  managers  will 
be  worked  out  in  the  hope  of  improving  the  car  supply  for 
all  lines  of  shipping. 

Coal  Situation  Shows  Improvement 

Some  improvement  in  the  coal  situation  as  it  affects  brick 
plants  in  Ohio  is  reported  from  most  sections.  For  a  time 
many  of  the  plants  were  unable  to  get  sufficient  coal  to  oper¬ 
ate  their  plant  on  full  time  and  production  suffered  as  a  con¬ 
sequence.  Recently  a  larger  amount  of  coal  is  available,  but 
prices  are  still  extremely  high,  increasing  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  to  a  large  degree.  The  recent  order  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  giving  the  state  of  Ohio  800  additional 
coal  cars  daily  will  still  further  help  the  fuel  situation  among 
the  clay  products  factories  of  the  Buckeye  State. 

Ohio  Active  in  Building  New  Schools 

School  building  construction  in  Ohio  is  going  forward  rather 
.actively  despite  the  lateness  of  the  season.  While  a  number 
of  building  projects  which  are  now  up  and  being  awarded  will 
not  be  started  this  fall,  everything  will  be  ready  for  an  early 
start  in  the  spring.  A  school  job  at  Carey,  Ohio,  entailing  a 
cost  of  about  $125,000  was  awarded  recently.  Another  job  is 
to  come  up  for  as  large  a  building  at  West  Liberty,  Logan 
County.  Two  new  schools  at  Canton,  Ohio  were  awarded  re¬ 
cently  to  George  H.  Whike.  They  will  mean  an  expenditure 
of  about  $550,000.  In  addition  the  Columbus  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  has  given  instructions  to  rush  the  plans  and  specifica¬ 
tions  on  three  additional  buildings,  in  furthering  the  Colum¬ 
bus  school  building  program.  Springfield  will  have  one  new 
building  and  another  will  be  remodeled. 

Columbus  Building  Activity 

The  report  of  the  Columbus  building  department  for  the 
month  of  September  and  also  for  the  first  nine  months  of 
the  present  year  is  interesting  in  view  of  present  building  con¬ 
ditions.  During  the  months  the  department  issued  224  permits 
for  buildings  estimated  to  cost  $823,360  as  compared  with  332 
permits  and  an  estimated  cost  of  $625,980  in  September,  1919. 
Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  number  of  permits  is  smaller  by 
almost  one-third  while  the  valuation  is  larger  by  almost  $200,- 
000.  This  is  partially  accounted  for  by  the  heavy  increases 


Perforated  Steel  Screens 

.Of  Every  Description 

For  Screening  Clay,  Shale,  Sand, 
Gravel,  Stone  and  Cement 

No  Other  Screens  Will  Give  You  Kqual  Capacity, 
Durability  and  Satisfaction 


The  Harrington  &  King  Perforating  Co. 

635  N.  Union  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  114  Liberty  St. 


E  You  won’t  have  to  worry  about  compe- 
E  tition  if  you  treat  your  clay  with 

|  R.  H.  Precipitated 

|  Carbonate  of  Barytes 


—  wm 


Scum-Proof 

You  can  get  a  higher  price  and  influence 
architects  to  specify  your  product  because 
Efflorescence  is  prevented  absolutely. 

But  insist  on  the  R.  H.  BRAND — it’s  de¬ 
pendable. 

We  have  a  complete  line 
of  high  grade  chemicals 
for  the  clay  industry 

The  Roessler  &  Hasslacher 
Chemical  Company 


E  709-17  Sixth  Ave. 


New  York 


—  Chicago,  III.  Cleveland,  O,  .  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

“  Kansas  City,  Mo.  San  Francisco,  Calif.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

~  Boston,  Mass.  New  Orleans,  La. 

S  Cincinnati,  O. 
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The  K/ln  of  Sure  Control 

AMERICAN 

•DRjESSLER 

TUNNEL  KILN 


PENNY  WISE  AND  POUND  FOOLISH 

is  the  man  who  continues 
to  pay  more  to 


►  in  the  cost  of  construction.  The  department  issued  2,197  per¬ 
mits  in  the  nine  months  of  the  year  with  an  estimated  valu¬ 
ation  of  $8,785,905  as  compared  with  2,677  permits  and  a  valu¬ 
ation  of  $4,768,260  in  the  corresponding  period  in  1919.  Thus 
it  is  seen  that  there  is  an  increase  both  in  the  number  of  per¬ 
mits  issued  and  the  valuation.  In  all,  permits  were  issued  for 
20  dwellings  during  September  as  compared  with  35  the  pre¬ 
ceding  month.  But  the  number  of  garages  licensed  outnum¬ 
bers  that  of  dwellings  by  3  to  1.  Estimates  of  new  construction 
work  in  the  suburbs,  outside  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city 
building  department  shows  that  about  20  dwellings  were  started, 

To  Start  Production  Soon 


BURN  BAD  PRODUCT 

than  to 

BURN  GOOD  PRODUCT 


American  Dressier  Tunnel  Kilns,  Inc. 

171  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  City 


MEANS  GRINDING  PANS 


Type  “B”  Dry  Pan,  9  ft  or  10  ft.  sizes 


The  rugged  construction  of  our  Pans  insures  long  and  effi¬ 
cient  service  with  the  least  expense  for  upkeep.  A  large  list 
of  satisfied  customers  is  evidence  that  our  Pans  are 

BUILT  RIGHT 

We  solicit  your  inquiries 

Toronto  Foundry  &  Machine  Co. 

Toronto,  Ohio 


First  production  of  the  Superior  Brick  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
was  planned  to  be  placed  on  the  market  October  19.  This  is 
the  announcement  of  officials  of  the  company  following  the 
completion  of  much  of  the  plant  in  the  Cuyahoga  River  Val¬ 
ley.  The  initial  production  will  be  50,000  common  brick  a 
day,  according  to  J.  F.  Aten,  president  and  general  manager, 
but  as  improvements  to  the  plant  are  added  this  will  be  in¬ 
creased  to  an  ultimate  production  of  100,000  daily.  Four  build¬ 
ings  have  been  completed  on  the  company’s  26  acre  track  ad¬ 
joining  the  B.  &  O.  tracks. 

Mr.  Aten  has  been  identified  with  the  manufacture  of  brick 
for  several  years,  and  formerly  was  connected  with  the  Arnold 
Creager  Co.,  New  London,  Ohio,  machinery  manufacturers. 
Other  officers  include:  Vice-president,  James  A.  Cannon,  of  the 
Davis  &  Cannon  Co. ;  secretary,  George  S.  Powley ;  assist¬ 
ant  secretary,  Charles  E.  Davis ;  treasurer,  M.  Helper.  Di¬ 
rectors  include  the  officers  and  Charles  Griffiths,  the  Charles 
Rivitz  Plumbing  Co. ;  R.  E.  Carey,  the  R.  E.  Carey  Co. ;  H.  J. 
Hain,  manager  of  manufacture  of  the  Sherwin-Williams  Co.; 
F.  E.  Davis,  manager  of  retail  sales,  the  Sherwin-Williams 
Co.  The  plant  is  four  miles  from  the  Cleveland  Public  Square. 
The  company  has  been  capitalized  at  $400,000. 

Large  Beds  of  Shale  Discovered 

It  is  reported  that  extensive  beds  of  shale  lie  adjoining 
Ponca  City,  Okla.,  and  efforts  are  being  made  to  secure  a 
brick  manufacturing  plant  to  develop  them. 

•  £  £  £ 

A  new  brick  company  is  to  be  organized  at  Holdenville, 
Okla.,  for  the  purpose  of  utilizing  clay  which  is  said  to  be 
present  in  large  quantities. 

Fire  Destroys  Office  Building 

A  loss  estimated  at  $4,000  was  sustained  by  the  Glen-Gery 
Shale  Brick  Co.  at  Shoemakersville,  Pa.,  when  fire  destroyed 
its  office  building. 

To  Install  Coal  Handling  Equipment 

Fiske  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Watsontown,  Pa.,  contemplates  install¬ 
ing  coal  handling  equipment.  A  capacity  business  is  being 
done,  tho  the  number  of  inquiries  is  falling  off. 

Making  Mine  Improvements 

Altho  sales  are  very  good  the  shortage  of  labor  has  curtailed 
production  somewhat  in  the  plant  of  the  Clearfield  (Pa.) 
Sewer  Pipe  Co.  An  electric  coal  cutting  machine  is  being  in¬ 
stalled  and  a  ventilating  fan  is  being  placed  in  the  mine. 

To  Rebuild  Factory 

Auburn  (Pa.)  Shale  Brick  Co.  has  increased  its  drying  ca¬ 
pacity  and  put  in  gas  producers.  The  main  factory  at  Auburn 
will  probably  be  rebuilt  and  the  output  of  this  plant  confined  to 
the  manufacture  of  radial  blocks. 
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Operates  Own  Coal  Mines 

Centre  Brick  &  Clay  Co.  Orviston,,  Pa.,  has  opened  its 
own  coal  mines  and  is  developing  coal  on  the  property  for 
boiler  and  kiln  use.  J.  Ellis  Harvey,  manager,  says  fire  brick 
and  ground  fire  clay  are  now  being  manufactured  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  export  business  is  being  developed. 


To  Dig  Clay  with  New  Equipment 

Jos.  Soisson  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Connellsville,  Pa.,  has  installed 
a  new  waste  heat  dryer  at  its  Kingston  works  and  is  now  put¬ 
ting  in  a  stiff  mud  brick  machine  at  the  Volcano  works  in 
South  Connellsville.  A  land  dredge  is  also  being  set  up  at  the 
Moyer  plant  to  facilitate  clay  digging  and  to  save  labor.  Ladle 
and  glass  house  brick  have  been  added  to  the  list  of  products 
being  manufactured.  The  demand  for  coke  oven,  silica  and 
fire  brick  is  greater  than  for  building  brick. 

New  Texas  Company  Now  in  Operation 

Brinkley  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  of  Coleman,  Texas,  a  new  plant 
which  is  now  in  operation,  has  a  daily  capacity  of  75,000  brick 
with  a  drying  capacity  of  but  30,000.  New  equipment  is  to  be 
added  which,  it  is  said,  will  double  the  drying  capacity  and 
save  45  per  cent,  in  fuel  and  labor.  Later,  the  factory  will 
manufacture  hollow  tile  and  paving  brick. 


Provo  Pressed  Brick  Co.  to  be  Taken  Over 

Articles  of  incorporation  have  been  filed  by  the  Provo 
(Utah)  Brick  &  Tile  Co.  with  a  capital  of  $50,000  with  shares 
at  a  par  value  of  $1.  Officers  of  the  new  company  are  S.  H. 
Belmont,  president  and  general  manager;  Jesse  Curtis,  vice 
president,  and  T.  H.  Hales,  secretary  and  treasurer.  Mary  E. 
Belmont  and  Frank  Dyson  are  included  on  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors.  It  is  understood  the  new  company  is  to  take  over  the 
plant  formerly  owned  by  the  Provo  Pressed  Brick  Co. 

New  Concern  Succeeds  Coast  Clay  Company 

Coast  Clay  Products  Co.,  Bellingham,  Wash.,  has  succeeded 
the  Coast  Clay  Co.,  and  has  incorporated  for  $400,000  with 
shares  at  a  par  value  of  $50.  An  option  on  all  the  property 
where  the  old  company  stands  has  been  secured.  The  new 
company  will  operate  on  a  larger  scale  than  the  old  and  will 
have  a  new  crusher,  larger  pug  mill  and  greater  kiln  capacity. 
Common  and  pressed  brick,  drain,  partition  and  building  tile 
will  be  manufactured. 


Montreal  Brick  Man  Visits  Columbus 

George  Hyde  of  Hyde  &  Sons,  Montreal,  Canada,  large 
dealers  in  face  brick  was  a  business  visitor  in  Columbus  re¬ 
cently.  He  reports  signs  of  activity  in  building  circles  in 
many  Canadian  cities. 


Active  in  Organizing  Builders’  Exchange 

P  L.  Fracer,  of  the  Shale  Brick  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  is  one 
of  the  prime  movers  in  the  reorganization  of  the  Toronto 
Builders’  Exchange,  and  in  interesting  the  supply  dealers 
and  manufacturers  in  it. 


Take  Over  Don  Valley  Brick  Works 

.  The  Don  Valley  Brick  Works,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000  by  John  M.  Bow¬ 
man,  Wm.  Burgess  and  others,  to  manufacture  and  deal  in 
brick,  terra  cotta,  tiles,  sewer  pipe  and  other  clay  products, 
and  to  take  over  from  the  Robert  Davies  Estate,  the  plant 
and  property  operated  as  the  Don  Valley  Brick  Works. 


A  pump  valve  determines  the 
efficiency  of  a  pump 


Because  you  can  t  see  a  pump  valve  work,  it  is  very  im¬ 
portant  that  a  valve  of  known  dependability  be  installed.  A 
poor  pump  valve  will  cause  a  pump  to  work  inefficiently,  and  it 
may  be  a  long  time  before  the  fact  is  discovered. 

oJenki?NPrp  Va]ves  can  be  installed  with  confidence  in 
!w!,?lr,iSa  r  aCt0U  PerforiT!ance.  They  are  made  in  various  com¬ 
pounds  for  various  services  and  in  each  case  are  guaranteed. 
Bure  rubber  of  the  best  quality  is  used,  and  is  compounded 
with  mgredients  that  years  of  experience  has  taught  us  to  be 
the  best  for  each  specific  service. 


The  Jenkins  ‘ Diamond  ”  appears  on  our  pump  valves — it  is  a 
symbol  of  genuineness  and  your  assurance  of  satisfaction.  At 
all  supply  houses. 


New  York 

Chicago 

Philadelphia 


JENKINS  BROS. 

Pittsburgh  San  Francisco 

St.  Louis  Washington 

Boston  Montreal 


London 

Havana 


Factory  and  General  Office  -  -  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Frank  H.  Rob  inson 


The  Robinson — LAKEWOOD  LINE — 
Dryer  Cars;  correctly  designed,  correct¬ 
ly  built,  correctly  sold. 


Lakewood  Double  Deck  Car  No.  167 
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'HE  efficiency  of  CONKEY  CARS,  is  well 
proven  by  the  actual  demonstration  of  man) 
installations. 

CONKEY  CARS  are  designed  for  exactly 
the  purpose  you  need  them  for — in  fact,  no 
car  leaves  our  factory  without  a  ticket  to  j 
some  definite  job.  Jj 

We  shall  be  glad  to  help  you  with  f  t 
\  any  hauling  problems.  Ask  for  our  // 
descriptive  booklet.  /¥ 

\\  H.  D.  Conkey  &  Company  // 

\\  Mendota,  Illinois  // 


Equip  Your  Kilns 

with 

SCHURS  No.  1  DOWN-DRAFT 


SCHURS  OIL  BURNER  CO. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  U.  S.  A. 

Sole  Mfrs . 


This  burner  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  light  Are  close 
to  the  tip  hood  or  to 
the  rear  of  the  furn¬ 
ace  as  desired,  with 
Just  a  half  turn  of 
the  tip  at  a  time. 


KILN  BURNERS 


Note 

Adjustable 
Tip  Hood 


For  quick  burns  and  better 
colors. 


The  Schurs  is  the  ONLY  Kiln 
Burner  provided  with  a  hood  to 
protect  the  low  fire  from  strong 
drafts  when  water  smoking. 
Different  types  of  Burners  for 
the  various  classes  of  kilns. 


Write  for  Catalog 


“Be  Sure 
it’s 

Schurs” 


Lakeside  Clay  Products,  Ltd.,  Vernon,  B.  C.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $50,000. 

St  St  it 

Supply  Brick  for  Large  Montreal  Structure 

Writing  about  the  brick  for  the  Mammoth  cold  storage 
plant  on  Montreal  Harbor,  the  Montreal  “Star”  says  of  the 
brick  used: 

“Carefully  packed  in  straw  are  the  pressed  brick  from 
Toronto  which  will  be  used  for  finishing  the  exterior,  and 
will  certainly  give  a  handsome  appearance  to  the  building. 
They  are  most  unusual  and  artistic  in  color,  and  are  varie¬ 
gated  with  tints  of  autumn — soft  yellows  and  coppery  reds, 
and  are  chosen  so  as  not  to  absorb  the  smoke  and  dust  of 
the  harbor,  and  to  prevent  radiation  and  absorption  as 
well.” 

The  brick  were  manufactured  by  the  Interprovincial  Brick 
Co.,  Ltd.,  at  their  plant  at  Cheltenham,  Ont. 

St  £  £ 


Receives  Two  Offers  For  Tile  Plant 


Recently  the  P.  E.  Island  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Richmond, 
P.  E.  I.,  have  had  two  offers  for  their  plant,  one  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  behalf  of  the  P.  E.  I.  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  other  from  a  private  source.  The  department 
has  the  necessary  superintendence  staff  now  available  with¬ 
out  any  additional  appointments.  The  government  proposes 
to  assist  the  farmer  to  use  tile  by  operating  a  ditcher 
which  it  now  possesses.  The  demand  by  farmers  for  tile  is 
very  large  and  in  the  past  the  plant  has  been  unable  to 
meet  it.  If  the  department  obtains  control,  tile  alone  will 
be  manufactured. 

St  St  St 


General  Trend  of  Canadian  Business  Good 

Reports  from  various  centers  show  the  brick  and  clay 
products  industry  to  be  in  a  very  thriving  condition.  The 
brick  yards  and  potteries  at  Westville,  N.  S.,  are  more 
than  normally  busy.  The  brick  plant  at  Quebec  is  being 
operated  at  capacity  and  the  plant  at  Sherbrooke  is  busy. 
At  Toronto,  brick,  sewer  pipe  and  tile  production  is  active. 
The  brick  and  pottery  works  at  Hamilton,  are  in  a  similar 
position.  The  Belleville  pottery  is  busy  producing  flower 
pots  and  tile.  At  Kitchener  the  brick,  tile  and  sewer  pipe 
plants  are  busy.  The  plants  at  Stratford  have  enjoyed  a 
good  month.  At  London  the  brick  and  tile  plants  have 
shown  more  activity  than  for  some  time  previous  while  at 
Chatham  the  brick  and  tile  plants  are  normally  active.  At 
Owen  Sound,  the  plants  are  quiet.  A  new  sewer  pipe  plant 
is  under  construction  at  Orillia  and  it  is  expected  that  it 
will  be  ready  to  run  in  December.  Help  is  in  demand  at  the 
Medicine  Hat,  Alta.,  brick  and  tile  plants.  At  Victoria, 
B.  C.,  the  brick  plants  are  busy,  chiefly  on  orders  for  outside 
points. 

St  £ 

High  Rail  Rate  Works  Hardships  on  Producers 

• 

The  forty  per  cent,  freight  rate  increase  affects  the  brick 
industry  in  Canada  to  a  large  extent.  Such  an  increase  on  a 
low  grade  commodity  as  brick,  is  a  larger  consideration  than 
on  other  products  of  higher  value  in  proportion  to  weight. 
On  shipments  from  Toronto  to  Ottawa  for  instance,  the  rate 
in  force  five  years  ago  was  $5.25  per  thousand  while  under 
the  present  tariff  the  charge  is  $10.80.  The  builder  must  bear 
this  additional  cost. 

Many  brick  plants  making  excellent  quality  of  brick  are 
located  west  of  Toronto  at  a  distance  of  forty  or  more  miles 
from  the  city  where  clay  of  good  quality  is  available. 
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Among  these  are  the  Milton  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Milton; 
Interprovincial  Brick  Co.,  Cheltenham;  Shale  Products  Co., 
Inglewood;  Shale  Bricks,  Ltd.,  Cookesville,  and  so  forth.  All 
the  products  made  in  the  district  of  these  plants  is  of  a 
high  quality  and  they  are  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 
The  freight  rate  to  such  firms  is  therefore,  a  very  serious 
item. 

Regarding  the  Toronto  market,  the  raise  in  freight  rates 
gives  the  local  plants  an  added  advantage  and  as  far  as  the 
railways  are  concerned,  tends  to  lessen  the  available  freight 
and  appears  to  be  a  short-sighted  policy  on  their  part  as 
John  S.  McCannell  pointed  out  to  the  Railway  Board.  It 
is  hoped  that  a  freight  re-classification  for  brick  may  be 
made,  whereby  long  established  plants  will  not  be  shut  off 
even  partially  from  their  markets  by  high  freight  rates. 

£  £  £ 

Plants  Behind  in  Delivery  of  China  Ware 

Tour  of  the  country  in  the  interest  of  the  Bedford  (Ohio) 
China  Co.  is  now  being  made  by  C.  B.  Reddrop,  secretary  of 
that  firm.  Air.  Reddrop  stopped  off  at  Cleveland  on  his 
way  East,  after  a  survey  of  the  western  territory.  He 
reports  a  slackening  in  demand  in  certain  communities,  but 
points  out  that  this  is  welcomed  by  manufacturers  rather  than 
considered  a  hindrance  to  good  business,  because  plants  still 
are  months  behind  on  deliveries.  Moreover,  in  spite  of  the 
downward  trend  in  other  lines,  the  Bedford  has  increased  its 
prices  effective  October  1,  on  hotel  china.  Mr.  Reddrop  will 
be  touring  the  East  during  the  greater  part  of  October. 

£  £  £ 

C.  B.  M.  A.  of  A.  Adds  More  New  Members 

More  new  members  are  constantly  being  added  to  the  roster 
of  the  Common  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  America. 
Among  the  latest  to  join  are  the  Kendrick  Brick  Co.,  Mt. 
Holly ,  N.  C.,  and  the  Harris  Brick  Co.,  Zanesville,  Ohio. 

£  st 
Success 

While  conditions  have  much  to  do  with  the  choice  of  tools 
and  a  vocation,  each  man  determines  for  himself  how  large 
or  how  small  a  man  he  will  be,  and  how  important  or  unim¬ 
portant  he  will  make  himself  to  his  employer,  or  in  his  vocation. 
If  men  were  more  intent  upon  making  themselves  masters  of 
their  work  and  less  intent  on  getting  the  most  they  can  in  the 
way  of  wages,  and  giving  the  least  they  can  in  the  way  of 
labor  and  devotion,  there  would  be  a  great  addition  to  the 
ranks  of  those  workers  who  are  both  successful  and  happy. 
The  man  who  works  simply  for  the  wage  at  the  end  of  the 
week,  and  only  does  what  is  necessary  to  get  it,  keeps  himself 
down.  The  man  who,  in  skill  and  devotion  is  always  ahead  of 
the  demands  of  his  work,  is  on  the  highway  to  independence. 
He  who  would  succeed  must  not  only  work,  but  educate  him¬ 
self  as  he  works. — "Success." 

a  st  g 

As  capital  went  down  when  it  undertook  to  be  the  law,  so 
organized  labor  will  fare  if  it  goes  to  the  same  point  that 
organized  industry  went.  What  we  need  today  is  that  labor 
and  capital  shall  be  representative  of  the  will  of  the  great 
public.  Government  must  at  all  times  represent  the  great 
public  will.  If  it  does  that  we  have  solved  to  a  large  extent 
most  of  our  present-day  difficulties.  Government  must  be 
supreme,  that  is  the  basis  of  all  civilization.— Calvin  Coolidge. 


U.s.  PATENT  OFFI^& 

The  “Electromobile’  — an  electric  bat¬ 
tery  truck  for  plant  haulage,  has  proven  a 
great  time  saver  for  brick  plant  use. 

COMPLETE  BULLETINS  ON  REQUEST 

KOPPEL  INDUSTRIAL 
CAR  &  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

KOPPEL,  PA. 

30  Church  St..  Sales  Offices 

New  York  City  Peoples  Gas  Bldg., 

Farmers  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago 

Pittsburgh  1420  Chestnut  St.. 

Edwr.  R.  Bacon  Co.,  Philadelphia 

51  Minna  St.,  Book  Bldg., 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  Detroit 


KOPPEL 

Dryer  cars  with  their  extra  strong  con¬ 
struction  and  lightness  in  weight  are  favor¬ 
ites  wherever  used.  The  pressed  steel  gus¬ 
set  plates  add  strength  and  rigidity  not 
found  in  other  cars. 
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Easton  Industrial  Railway  Cars 
measure  up  to  the  job.  They  com¬ 
bine  strength  and  sturdy  construc¬ 
tion  with  weight— factors  which 
give  Easton  Cars  the  stamina  to 
endure  continuous  hard  service  and 
abuse  in  brick  and  clay  mining 
work,  without  failure  of  any  part. 
Easton  Cars  give  long,  economi¬ 
cal  service  because  they’re  built 
to  fit  the  job. 


Whatever  your  needs,  we  make  a  car  that 
will  fully  meet  your  requirements — either 
in  standard  design  or  special  to  fit  your 
specifications.  Not  only  cars,  but  all  the 
rest  of  an  industrial  railway  s  equipment 
_ track,  switches,  turntables,  and  acces¬ 
sories — are  included  in  Easton  facilities. 


Easton  Engineering  Service 
with  thirty  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  designing  and 
building  industrial  railway 
equipment,  is  at  your  dis¬ 
posal  without  fee  or  obliga¬ 
tions.  Ask  for  recom¬ 
mendations. 


• _ * 


40  Dey  St.,  New  York 

Works:  Easton,  Pa. 

Detroit  Boston  Chicago 

Pittsburgh  Philadelphia 

2086-E 


The  Real  Success 

It  isn’t  the  power  of  wealth  or  fame; 

It’s  holding  fast  to  an  honored  name; 

It’s  doing  right  in  the  face  of  sneers ; 

It’s  putting  might  in  the  place  of  fears ; 

It’s  helping  others  to  happiness — 

That  means  success ! 

Not  always  crowned  by  a  laurel  wreath, 

It  may  be  held  by  the  man  beneath 
Who’s  shabby  and  yet  has  the  inner  glow 
Of  the  eyes  that  see,  and  a  heart  to  know 
That  it’s  serving  your  fellows  amid  the  stress 
That  means  success ! 

— G.  C.  Bostzvick,  in  Peoples  Magazine. 

St  £  £ 


To  make  a  good  living;  to  have  a  happy  family ;  to  make 
preparation  for  hard  turns;  to  wear  overalls  in  the  shop  with 
the  same  dignity  as  good  clothes  are  worn  on  Sunday;  to  be 
confident  you  are  laying  a  sure  foundation  for  any  future  suc¬ 
cess;  to  feel  that  you  are  master  of  your  work ,  and  that  you 
share  the  creative  spirit;  this  is  the  wholesome  philosophy  of 
learning  a  trade.— Milton  P.  Higgins,  in  the  “Wisconsin  Ap¬ 
prentice." 

St  St  * 

The  pleasures  of  senses  pass  quickly;  those  of  the  heart 
become  sorrows,  but  those  of  the  mind  are  ever  with  us,  even 
to  the  end  of  our  journey. — Spanish  Proverb. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiimimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmiiiiiimiiiiiiii 


. . . . min . inmiimtiiiimmmllliimimimmuinmimn,| 


Statement  of  the  Ownership,  Management,  | 
Circulation,  Etc.,  Required  by  the  Act  of 
Congress  of  August  24,  1912 

of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”  published  Bi-Weekly  at  | 
Chicago,  III . . for  October  1,  1920.  | 

State  of  Illinois, ss 
County  of  Cook 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  State  and  County  | 

aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Edwin  G.  ^h?hat  he  is  I 

been  duly  sworn  according-  to  law,  deposes  and  says  th  = 

^  Editor  of  the  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”  and  that  the  g 

following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief  = 

statement  of  the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily  | 
paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  Public: at  on  i  | 

the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  | 

August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  section  443,  1  ostal  haws  ft  | 

Regulations  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  ^oin}’A?  1 

1S  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  | 
managing  editor,  and  business  managers  are.  rhi(,a„0  jq 
Publisher:  Industrial  Publications,  Inc . Ch  cago,  XU 

Editor:  Edwin  G.  Zorn  .  ..  .  ..  •  •••  •  ■  ••  . . Chicago’  ill 

Managing  Editor:  Frederick  L.  Steinhoff . Ch  cago,  xi  . 

General  Manager:  H.  H.  Rosenberg . Ch  cago,  111. 

Business  Manager:  David  B.  GibsiHi.  .....  •  . .  ■  •  •  ,  ,  ’  j  § 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  (Give  names  ayd  addres  e  g 

individual  owners,  or,  if  a  corporation,  give  its  name  and  the  | 

names  and  addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  1  per  | 

cent  or  more  of  the  total  amount  of  stocK.;  .  ,  tii 

H  H  Rosenberg . 5349  Sheridan  Rd„  Ch  cago,  I  I.  = 

David'  B  Gibson! . 1222  North  Shore  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill.  | 

Edwin  G  Zorn  . 7533  S.  Sangamon  St.,  Chicago  Ill.  | 

Ed3  That  the"  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  f 

security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  Pe'  ppnt”  °£it£°re  r°-  1 

total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are .  = 

(I  4  ^Tlm^ theTwo’  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  | 

of \he  owners,  stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if  aay-  C°!L  I 

tain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  | 

they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company,  but  also,  ™  cas Lf  | 

where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder  aPPearf\  upon  the  = 

books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any at°i9lerf n^whom  I 

relation,  the  name  of  the  person  ort.co.rp°ra  'abi  two  na?^  1 

such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  sa  d  two .  para  g 

graphs  contain  statements  embracing  affiant  s  ful1  “"ovvleage  . 

and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  = 
stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear  Ji^°rities  § 
books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securitie 
in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner:  and  this  g 

affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  asso-  g 

ciation,  or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  g 

the  said  stock,  bonds  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  | 

by  him.  Edwin  G.  Zorn. 

(Signature  of  editor,  publisher,  business  1Tana^eJ’  °r 1 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  4th  day  of  October,  = 

192°’  Matthew  Beaton,  Jr. 

My  commission  expires  Nov.  23,  1923. 

„„„„„„ . it, nmu, mi in, nun.,, . . . . . . . . . . 
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MACHINERY  and 
EQUIPMENT 

Descriptions  of  Machinery  and  Accessories 
and  Detailed  Announcements  that  Our  Ad¬ 
vertisers  Relieve  Will  Interest  Our  Readers 


F rank  McClellan  Resigns 


Frank  McClellan  is  probably  as  well  known  in  the  clay  prod¬ 
ucts  industry  as  any  traveling  salesman  who  has  ever  visited 
clay  plants.  He  is  also  undoubtedly  the  oldest  soft-mud  sales¬ 
man  lor  he  ha.  spent  thirty-live  years  in  this  held.  Tliirty- 
tour  years  of  t.us  period  he  ha,  spent  visiting  clay  plants  and 
m  the  course  ot  his  trave.s  he  has  visited  every  clay  working 
center  in  the  entire  country. 

It  is  therefore  of  more  titan  usual  interest  that  Mr.  MeCiel- 
lan  has  resigned  from  the  Arnold-Creager  Co.,  whom  he  has 
represented  on  the  road  tor  the  past  ten  years.  His  resignation 
takes  effect  November  I. 

ucoV  ,M,cClellai1  hal  established  Cleveland  headquarters  at 
ArdenaH  A we..  East  Cleveland,  and  wiil  hereafter  deal  in 
second  hand  machinery  and  equipment  for  clay  plants. 

£  St 

Enthusiastic  Over  Excavator 

Many  different  methods  and  kinds  of  equipment  have  been 

uUt  °U  uie  ma,rk!t  to  kcll)  clay-products  manufacturers  solve 
the  problem  which  confronts  them  right  at  the  start— the  win¬ 
ning  of  the  raw  material.  And  because  of  the  variety  of  ma¬ 
terial  and  conditions  encountered,  each  method  and  equipment 
has  a  proper  place.  1 

r-r°rrih.euC!a^pl“t  °f  cornParat'vely  small  capacity  the  Bay 
City  (Mich.)  Dredge  Works  has  designed  an  excavator  which 
a  splendid  success.  Accompanying  this  article  are  photo- 
^raphs  showing  two  views  of  this  type  of  equipment  working 

i  It  Pu  °f  Dcnsmore  Brick  Co.,  Lebanon,  N.  H. 
and  they  have  written  the  following  very  enthusiastic  letter 
regarding'  it  under  date  of  September  4,  1920 : 

\  our  excavator  u  working  as  well  as  usual,  and  we  are 

thl  IfUS'?1C  ab°Ut  lt-  Vfterday  we  had  only  two  men  in 
S®,  pit  and.  we  got  more  clay  at  the  machine  than  we  ever 

he  could  tf,gd  EveU  at  that  the  oP^ator  told  me  that 

he  could  handle  twice  as  much,  if  necessary.  We  get  a  full 

dipper  every  time  and  have  no  criticism  whatever  to  make. 

von  tLtr >  VCry  ™UCh  p[eased  w,th  the  excavator  and  assure 
you  that  it  is  going  to  be  a  great  money  saver  for  us.  We 

of  *  mver*^  tHat  thC  eng'ne  IS  workinS  fine  and  there  is  all  kind 

‘u  rePresentative  from  another  brickyard  has  been  here  this 
week  and  we  think  you  will  hear  from  him  before  long  if 
you  have  any  prospective  customers  here  in  the  East  who  wish 

by  ,e"'  «■"" 

P  *Vldwan  enthDSiaLtlC  letter  also  from  Standard  Brick  Co 
lows':  Cr’  Pres,dent  and  Manager,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  as  fol- 


Bay  City  Excavator  at  Densmore  Brick  Plant. 


Alone 


There  is  no  other  pump  in 
the  class  of  the  PULSO- 
METER  —  NEEDS  NO 
LUBRICATION,  because 
sliding  parts  and  friction- 
producing  mechanisms  are 
eliminated. 

Needs  no  foundation — it’s 
efficient  hung  to  anything, 
anywhere. 


Handles  any  fluid  up  to 
40%  solid — fine  for  Brick 
and  Clay  industry. 

Needs  no  attention,  no  ad¬ 
justing — put  to  work,  it 
pumps  continuously  with¬ 
out  attendant  or  watch¬ 
ing. 

Steam — and  little  of  that — is 
all  the  PULSOMETER 
needs. 

Allow  us  to  show  you 
how  this  sturdy  steam 
pump  will  “fit”  your 
pumping  requirements. 


U  MP 


PULSOMETER  STEAM  PUMP  CO. 

Executive  Offices:  224  West  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Agencies  in  the 

Waldo  Bros.  &  Bond  Co., 

181  Congress  St . BOSTON 

lleniy  II.  Meyer  Company. 

110  S.  Howard  St . BALTIMORE 

Uueon  City  Supply  Company, 

S.  W.  Cor.  Kim  &  Pearl  Sts., 

.  CINCINNATI 

Beckwith  Machinery  Co., 

1227  West  9 til  Street _ CLEVELAND 

Erwin  &  Co.. 

37.14  Cottage  Prove  Avp.  . .  .OHIOAOO 

I.  I,.  Welborn. . .  .HATITESRI'IU!.  Miss. 

II.  A.  Paine, 

119  Main  St . . .  HOUSTON,  TEN. 

Turner  Supply  Co . MOBILE.  AI.A. 

VA  AV  'NOXOX I J.X.1H . 

Miller  Supply  Co., 


Following  Cities:  2044-M 

Hamm.  Rickard  &  .McCone, 

225  S.  San  Pedro  St.. 

.  BOS  AN'OELES.  CALIF. 

Kdeltn  &  Co.,  225  Commercial  Trust  Bldg. 

.  PHILADELPHIA 

BccUwi'h  Machinery  Co., 

108  Parkway  X.  S. . PITTSBURGH.  PA. 
K.  H.  Hopkins  Company. ...  MOXTRKAL 
Hunter  Machinery  Co.. 

208  Wells  St . MILWAUKEE 

Wm.  11  Ziegler  Co., 

42."  S.  Fifth  St . MINNEAPOLIS 

Berow  Machinery  Co.. 

220  Wert  42nd  St.. NEW  YORK  CITY 
Herron,  Rickard  &  McCone. 

129  Townsend  St... SAN  FRANCISCO 
Shippers  Commercial  Corp'n, 

L.  C.  Smith  Bldg . SEATTLE 

W.  L.  Sullivan . TULSA.  OK  LA 

Kelly  Powell  Limited.  .  WIN.VTPKO,  CAN. 
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The  Gateway  to  Better  Things 


BOOKS 
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The  Master  Workman  has  a  Master  Mind — he  knows 
perfectly  his  own  merit,  and  in  order  to  increase  his 


knowledge,  he  studies  the  methods  of  other  men —  in 
the  only  way  that  he  can — in  books.  If  you  would  be 
master  of  your  work  you  must  read  and  know  what 
§j  others  know. 

Bricks  and  Tiles . $1.50 

Brick  Drying  (English  edition) .  1.00 

1  Bricklaying,  Rudiments  of  Practical . 75 

Bricklaying  System  .  4.00 

Brick  Work  (Walker) . 85 

Brickwork  and  Masonry .  3.00 

Building  Construction  and  Superintendence,  Part 

1,  Masons’  Work .  6.00 

Bungalows,  Camps  and  Mountain  Houses .  2.00 

Ceramic  Industries  (A  Treatise  on)  E.  Bourry..  6.00 

Clay  Plant  Construction  and  Operation .  4.00  g 

Clays:  Their  Occurrence,  Properties  and  Uses —  5.00 
Clay-Working  Problems .  1.50  g 

Directory  of  Dealers . 50 

Engines  and  Boilers  .  1.50  | 

Engineering  for  Land  Drainage .  2.50  | 

Estimating  Frame  and  Brick  Houses .  1.00  § 

Finding  and  Stopping  Waste  in  Modern  Boiler 

Rooms,  Vol.  2 . 1.00 

Garages  and  Motor  Boat  Houses .  2.00 

Glazer’s  Book . .. .  1.25 

How  to  Analyze  Clay .  2.00 

How  to  Build  Up  Furnace  Efficiency .  1.00 

Land  Drainage  . 2.00 

Manufacture  of  Roofing  Tile,  (English  Edition)..  1.25 

Manufacture  of  Roofing  Tile  (Worcester) . 75 

Modern  Brickmaking  .  7.00 

Notes  on  Pottery  Clays .  2.00 

Pottery  . L25 

Powdered  Coal  as  a  Fuel .  3.00 

Practical  Farm  Drainage .  1.60 

Producer  Gas  and  Gas  Producers .  4.00 

Refractories  and  Furnaces  .  5.  00 

Rock  Excavation,  Handbook  of .  5.00 

Scientific  Industrial  Efficiency .  2.00 

Scumming  and  Efflorescence . 50 

Silo  (The  Hollow  Tile)  100  copies .  5.00 

Steam  Power  .  2.50 

Tile  Your  Farm,  100  copies .  5.00 
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Select  the  books  that  you  want  the  most,  and  we’ll 
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Close  Up  View  of  Bay  City  Excavator. 

“We  are  pleased  to  say  that  the  clay  digger  recently  installed 
by  your  company  on  our  plant  is  fully  up  to  our  expectations 
and  your  representation.  It  is  loading  in  dump  cars  80  yards 
of  clay  in  five  hours  with  a  green  operator.  This  fills  our  re¬ 
quirements  at  the  present  time,  and  will  be  capable  of  doubling 
the  capacity  when  needed. 

“Being  able  to  get  a  good  mixture  from  top  to  bottom  of 
our  clay  bank,  which  is  about  14  ft.,  and  the  ability  to  furnish 
clay  direct  from  the  bank  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  enabling- 
one  to  operate  continuously  thruout  the  year,  is  invaluable  to 
the  brickmaker. 

“The  cash  saving  in  our  case  amounts  to  approximately 
$12.00  per  day  as  compared  with  our  former  system  of  clay  de¬ 
livery.  This  item,  however,  is  a  mere  bagatelle  as  compared 
with  the  advantages  above  mentioned,  and  surely  fills  a  long  felt 
want  by  the  small  brick  manufacturer.” 

The  Bay  City  Dredge  Works,  Bay  City,  Mich.,  will  consider 
it  a  pleasure  to  tell  readers  of  Brick  and  Clay  Record  more 
about  the  excavator. 

i*  # 

Westinghouse  Issues  Electric  Shovel  Publication 

The  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co.  is  dis¬ 
tributing  Motor  Application  Circular  No.  7132,  entitled 
“Electrification  of  Excavating  Shovels,”  which  describes  and 
illustrates  the  various  uses  to  which  electric  shovels  may  be 
put,  such  as  railway  work,  coal  mining,  and  dragline  ex- 


Westinghouse  Electric  Shovel  Publication. 

cavating.  The  method  of  electrifying  is  discusesd,  together 
with  an  outline  of  the  choice  of  equipment.  Advantages  of 
electric  shovels  are  fully  considered  and  results  of  recent 
tests  are  given,  which  show  the  cost  per  cubic  yard  of  ma¬ 
terial  removed  by  means  of  these  shovels. 

Tables  are  produced  which  show  the  approximate  energy 
consumption  of  electric  shovels  and  dragline  excavators. 
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Standards  of  Practice  for  Business  Publications 


The  publisher  of  a  business  paper  shou]d  dedicate  his  best  efforts 
|  to  the  cause  of  Business  and  Social  Service,  and  to  this  end  should 

=  pledge  himself:  1.  To  consider,  first,  the  interests  of  the  subscriber. 

|  2.  To  subscribe  to  and  work  for  truth  and  honesty  in  all  depart- 

|  ments.  3.  To  eliminate,  in  so  far  as  possible,  his  personal  opinions 

|  from  his  news  columns,  but  to  be  a  leader  of  thought  in  his  eaitorial 

|  columns,  and  to  make  his  criticisms  constructive.  4.  To  refuse  to 

|  publish  “puffs,”  free  reading  notices  or  paid  “write-ups;”  to  keep 

E  nis  reading  columns  independent  of  advertising  considerations,  and 

z  to  measure  all  news  by  this  standard:  “Is  it  real  news?”  S.  To 
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decline  any  advertisement  which  has  a  tendency  to  mislead  or  | 
which  does  not  conform  to  business  integrity.  6.  To  solicit  sub-  i 
scriptions  and  advertising  solely  upon  the  merits  of  the  publication.  | 
7.  To  supply  advertisers  with  full  information  regarding  character  I 
and  extent  of  circulation,  including  detailed  circulation  statements  i 
subject  to  proper  and  authentic  verification.  _  8.  To  co-operate  with  f 
all  organizations  and  individuals  engaged  in  creative  advertising  i 
work.  9.  To  avoid  unfair  competition.  10.  To  determine  what  is  1 
the  highest  and  largest  function  of  the  field  which  he  serves^  and  = 
then  to  strive  in  every  legitimate  way  to  promote  that  function. 
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the  industry.  This  means  100  per  cent, 
closed  shops,  if  the  United  Brick  and 
Clay  Workers  are  successful. 

You,  as  a  clay  products  manufacturer, 
may  as  well  know  these  facts  now,  as 
later.  j  fi 

We  believe  that  the  vast  majority  of 
manufacturers  are  in  favor  of  the  open 
shop  or  American  plan. 

They  are  in  favor  of  the  open  shop 
because  they  realize  that  in  most  cases 
a  closed  shop  means  labor  autocracy, 
union  dictation,  encouragement  of  inef¬ 
ficiency  and  diminished  production. 

Some  manufacturers  have  already  had 
an  opportunity  to  learn  what  the  closed 
shop  campaign  really  means.  Cold  kilns, 
idle  machinery,  loss  of  production  and 
alienation  of  employes  during  the  past 
summer  are  more  fact  than  fancy. 

The  open  shop  or  American  plan  is 
not  an  attempt  to  lower  living  wages ; 
it  does,  however,  take  proper  recogni¬ 
tion  of  superior  ability  and  industry. 
The  open  shop  plan  makes  possible 
maximum  production  without  which  no 
worker  or  group  of  workers  can  hope 
to  maintain  adequate  wages. 

The  open  shop  employer  in  effect  says 
to  his  men,  “It  is  none  of  my  business 
what  lodge  you  belong  to.  You  may 
join  any  society,  union  or  organization. 


THE  AMERICAN  PLAN 

MOVEMENT,  as  irresistible  as  the 
tide,  has  gotten  underway  in  Ameri¬ 
ca  and  is  gaining  momentum  with  each 
passing  day.  It  is  the  open  shop  or 
American  plan  as  opposed  to  the 
“union”  or  “closed  shop” — closed  to  all 
but  members  of  a  particular  trade  union. 

At  present  it  is  reported  that  one 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  cities  and  towns 
in  the  United  States  are  operating  on 
an  open  shop  basis.  The  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce  recently  declared 
in  favor  of  the  open  shop.  The  move¬ 
ment  seems  to  be  strongest  in  the  south¬ 
west,  especially  in  Texas,  and  has  taken 
the  form  of  a  protest  against  intoler¬ 
able  conditions  in  industry. 

The  latest  city  to  organize  an  open 
shop  association  is  Shreveport,  La.  At 
a  great  mass  meeting,  an  association 
with  a  membership  exceeding  nine  hun¬ 
dred,  representing  the  industrial,  busi¬ 
ness  and  professional  interests  of  the 
city,  was  formed. 

The  purpose  of  this  newly  formed  as¬ 
sociation,  a.s  outlined  in  the  articles  of 
incorporation  are:  The  promotion  of 
the  industrial  and  business  interests  of 
the  city;  establishment  of  equitable  in¬ 
dustrial  conditions  for  employers,  em¬ 


ployes  and  the  public;  by  its  teachings 
and  good  offices  to  avert  industrial  dis¬ 
turbances  ;  to  oppose  restriction  of  out¬ 
put,  sympathetic  strikes,  lockouts,  boy¬ 
cotts  and  illegal  prosecution  of  individ¬ 
uals  ;  to  secure  for  employers  and  em¬ 
ployes  the  freedom  of  individual  con¬ 
tract  in  the  matter  of  employment  and 
insure  everyone  his  right  to  earn  a  liv¬ 
ing  regardless  of  membership  or  non¬ 
membership  in  any  organization ;  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  interference  with  persons 
seeking  thru  honest  effort  to  earn  an 
honest  living;  to  lend  its  aid  and  influ¬ 
ence  to  protect  everyone  in  his  lawful 
right  to  conduct  his  business  as  he  deems 
proper,  so  long  as  he  does  not  encroach 
on  the  rights  of  others. 

For  many  years  the  clay  products 
manufacturing  industry  has  not  been 
particularly  concerned  with  the  desultory 
attempts  to  unionize  the  workers  in  its 
various  plants.  However,  if  any  clay 
products  manufacturer  thinks  that  the 
former  situation  still  obtains,  he  may  be 
rudely  awakened  some  morning  in  the 
near  future  by  a  visit  to  his  plant  of 
one  or  more  representatives  of  the 
United  Brick  and  Clay  Workers  of 
America. 

It  is  the  ^avowed  purpose  of  this  or¬ 
ganization  to  unionize  every  plant  in 
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that  you  please.  What  I  am  interested 
in  is  your  ability  to  earn  a  day’s  pay.” 

Of  course,  an  open  shop  should  be 
more  than  a  name.  For  an  employer  to 
discriminate  against  a  worker  who  is 
a  member  of  a  union  and  then  claim 
that  his  shop  is  “open”  is  misrepre¬ 
senting  the  facts. 

Furthermore,  no  manufacturer  is  an 
acceptable  or  reputable  member  of  the 
clayworking  fraternity  who  does  not 
pay  a  living  wage  and  provide  suitable 
working  conditions. 

As  an  officer  of  an  open  shop  asso¬ 
ciation  in  another  industry  said  recent¬ 
ly,  “We  would  not  think  of  accepting 
an  employer  into  our  membership  who 
did  not  play  fair  with  the  workers.  He 
would  be  a  menace  to  our  membership.” 

We  would  not  be  surprised  to  see  the 
formation  of  a  strong  open  shop  asso¬ 
ciation  in  the  clay  products  manufactur¬ 
ing  industry  in  the  near  future.  There 
is  much  sentiment  in  favor  of  it,  es¬ 
pecially  among  those  who  have  had 
strikes  during  the  last  year. 

£  £  & 

A  LESSON  IN  DEPRECIATION 

URING  the  war,  when  in  New 
York,  we  remember  seeing,  with 
great  interest,  the  German  interned 
liners  tied  up  at  Hoboken.  Towering 
high  above  all  surrounding  ships, 
the  black  and  gold  hulk  of  the 
“Vaterland”  rose  majestically  out  of 
the  water. 

When  the  United  States  entered  the 
war  in  April,  1917,  this  ship  was  over¬ 
hauled,  its  name  changed  to  the 
“Leviathan”  and  it  was  placed  in  serv¬ 
ice  transporting  troops  to  France. 
This  ship  carried  over  more  American 
soldiers  than  any  other  ship,  and 
brought  more  of  them  home. 

The  giant  liner  is  said  to  have  cost 
$15,000,000  to  build.  It  is  now  fast 
going  to  junk  at  its  pier  in  Hoboken. 
Recent  estimates  state  that  it  would 
cost  $8,000,000  to  again  make  the  ves¬ 
sel  seaworthy.  This  is  only  one  ex¬ 
ample  of  government  waste. 

Recently  a  prospective  purchaser 
offered  the  Shipping  Board  $3,000,000 
for  the  liner.  He  did  this  with  the 
knowledge  that  he  would  have  to 
spend  about  $8,000,000  to  put  it  in 
shape. 

The  big  lesson  for  the  clay  prod¬ 
ucts  manufacturer  is  that  idle  machin¬ 
ery  depreciates  at  an  alarming  rate  of 
speed.  Here  is  a  piece  of  machinery 
—very  complex  it  is  true— which  has 
eaten  up  half  of  its  original  cost  in 
depreciation  in  an  incredibly  short 


space  of  time — to  be  exact,  one  year. 

There  are  very  few  clay  plants  that 
do  not  see  times  when  the  machinery 
is  idle.  Shut  downs  for  one  reason 
or  another  are  not  an  uncommon  oc¬ 
currence,  and  yet  there  are  some  who 
say  there  is  no  such  thing  as  depre¬ 
ciation  by  failing  to  take  account  of 
it  on  their  books. 

Machinery,  when  in  use,  does  not 
deteriorate  as  rapidly  as  when  idle, 
but  depreciation  nevertheless  relent¬ 
lessly  goes  on. 

£  £  £ 

WHY  BUILDING  IS  AS  IT  IS 

T  is  generally  admitted  that  the  real 
reason  for  the  present  slump  in  build¬ 
ing  is  due  to  the  inability  of  the  pros¬ 
pective  builder  to  finance  his  plans. 
There  are  many  who  are  willing  to  pro¬ 
ceed,  now  that  labor  and  materials  are 
more  liquid  than  for  some  months  but 
the  banks,  in  most  cases  by  refusing  to 
loan  (where  they  will  loan  at  all)  more 
than  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost  of 
the  operation,  have  effectively  clamped 
the  lid  on  building  activity. 

But  there  seems  to  be  plenty  of  money 
for  almost  any  other  purpose. 

In  fifty-two  days,  from  September  1 
to  October  22,  investors  in  the  United 
States  absorbed  $375,000,000  in  new  is¬ 
sues  of  securities  including  three  for¬ 
eign  loans,  namely,  a  Danish  issue 


amounting  to  $25,000,000,  the  $100,000,- 
000  French  and  $20,000,000  Norwegian 
bonds. 

At  the  same  time  a  well  known  house 
dealing  exclusively  in  first  mortgage 
gold  bonds  bearing  six  per  cent,  inter¬ 
est,  reports  its  sales  to  be  equal  to  its 
purchases.  In  other  words,  as  many 
people  want  their  bonds  redeemed  as 
there  are  those  who  desire  to  invest  in 
this  form  of  security. 

The  Cook  County  (Ill.)  Real  Estate 
Board  recently  passed  resolutions  which 
were  circulated  among  the  banks  and 
other  interested  parties  protesting  against 
just  this  practice.  The  resolutions 
stated  that  “prompted  by  higher  inter¬ 
est  rates  and  still  greater  earnings,  many 
of  the  banks,  it  is  currently  reported 
and  commonly  believed,  are  loaning 
American  funds  to  foreign  countries, 
who  in  turn  use  such  American  capital 
to  build  navies  and  ships  to  compete 
with  American  commerce  and  industry.” 

This  is  certainly  an  exhibition  of 
short-sightedness,  to  a  high  degree. 

But  capital  can  never  be  driven,  it 
must  be  led. 

Why  not  launch  a  publicity  campaign 
urging  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  invest  their  bank  savings  in  real 
estate  and  real  estate  mortgages  and  in 
other  safe  American  securities,  where 
the  investment  will  work  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  and  security  of  America  first ? 


NEW  YORK  to  be  HOST  to 

COMMON  BRICK  MAKERS 

“D  own  East ”  C  o  nvention  January  31,  February  1,  2, 
and  3,  Will  be  Third  in  the  Fife  of  the  Youthful  but 
Vigorous  and  Eminently  Successful  C.  B.  M.  A. 


\|EW  YORK  is  the  city,  January  31  to  February  4,  are 
__  the  dates,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel,  New  York's 
Statler-operated  hostelry,  is  the  place — which  have  been 
selected  by  the  Common  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association 
of  America  for  its  annual  get-together. 

The  designation  of  America’s  first  city  and  second  largest 
brick  making  center  is  considered  to  be  a  happj''  one. 
Spreading  to  the  north  on  both  sides  of  the  Hudson  River 
is  a  district  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  brick  making 
fraternity.  For  decades  on  end,  common  brick  made  by 
the  soft  mud  process,  burned  in  scove  kilns  with  coal  for 
the  most  part,  and  shipped  down  the  river  on  barges,  have 
furnished  the  material  for  many  a  skyscraper,  that  is  the 
feature  of  New  York’s  sky  line. 

To  the  northeast  lies  the  great  New  England  brick  mak¬ 
ing  industry  where  the  material  was  made  for  many  a 
structure  which  is  now  an  historical  landmark. 

To  the  south  lies  New  Jersey  where  an  entirely  different- 
method  is  pursued  in  the  manufacture  of  building  brick. 
Variety,  such  as  is  seldom  found  in  such  close  proximity, 
is  the  characterizing  feature  of  the  New  York  market. 

The  Common  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association,  with  its 
program  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  the  early  part  of  the  present 
year,  set  a  pace  which,  maintained  as  it  will  be,  guarantees 
a  worth-while  week. 

The  selection  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel  as  convention 
headquarters  insures  good  entertainment  for  all  visiting 
brick  makers  and  their  friends  during  the  first  week  in 
February.  This  hotel,  in  operation  hardly  a  year,  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  great  city  of  New  York,  being  located 
opposite  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  terminal.  Three  hun¬ 
dred  rooms,  it  is  reported,  will  be  reserved  for  the  dele¬ 
gates.  These  rooms  are  up  to  the  usual  Statler  standard, 
attractively  furnished,  clean  and  convenient. 

Monday,  January  31,  will  be  devoted  to  a  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Common  Brick  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association  of  America,  but  there  will  be  no  general 
meeting  of  the  Association  on  that  day.  The  plan  is  to 
have  one  session  a  day  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thurs¬ 
day. 

The  Tuesday  session  will  be  a  joint  affair  with  addresses 
of  a  general  nature  aimed  to  interest  all  brick  manufac¬ 
turers.  Members  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’ 
Association  will  be  invited  to  participate  in  this  session. 

On  Wednesday  forenoon,  President  Wm.  Schlake,  of  the 
Illinois  Brick  Co.,  will  make  a  report  setting  forth  the 
work  of  the  association  during  the  past  year.  This  report 
will  be  supplemented  by  that  of  the  Secretary,  Ralph  P. 
Stoddard,  as  well  as  the  treasurer,  and  possibly  one  or  two 
talks  on  the  progress  and  plan  of  the  advertising  campaign. 
Immediately  after  this,  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  will 
be  elected. 

On  Thursday  the  session  will  be  opened  with  two  or 
three  speakers  who  will  discuss  subjects  of  interest  to  the 
members,  this  being  followed  by  a  business  meeting. 


The  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  will  meet 
during  the  same  week  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel,  New 
York,  and  after  Tuesday  will  hold  its  sessions  independent 
of  the  Common  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of 
America.  The  last  mentioned  organization  will  wind  up 
its  program  on  Thursday  with  a  joint  banquet  in  the  eve¬ 
ning,  leaving  Friday  to  be  occupied  in  any  way  that  the 
National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  may  decide. 

There  will  be  the  usual  smokerette  on  Tuesday  evening, 
which  will  be  in  charge  of  a  local  committee. 

The  American  Ceramic  Society  will  not  meet  in  New 
York,  but  will  hold  its  annual  gathering  at  Columbus,  Ohio, 
February  21,  22  and  23.  Further  mention  will  be  made  of 
this  convention  when  more  progress  has  been  made  with 
regard  to  the  program. 

£  £  <5* 

Distribution  of  Building  Cost 

Under  the  head  of  “How  the  Cost  of  Building  is  Distributed," 
the  “American  Lumberman”  in  its  October  23  issue,  presented 
illustrations  of  four  houses  recently  erected  in  Iowa  with  a 
tabulated  statement  covering  the  cost  of  building  each  house. 
Each  of  the  four  houses  are  with  stucco  exterior,  and  the  total 
cost  of  lumber  and  mill  work  is  shown  to  represent  twenty-two 
to  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost  of  the  entire  structure, 
including  the  profits. 

One  of  the  houses  shows  the  following  tabulated  costs :  • 


Lumber  and  millwork  . $1,949.91 

Hardware  and  spouting  .  201.93 

Lathe  and  plaster  .  312.21 

Stucco-rock  bound  .  048.57 

Chimney  .  53.20 

Cistern  . 15.51 

Sewer  and  water  pipe  .  31.93 

Excavation  .  100.00 

Foundation  .  205.17 

Cellar  floor  .  34.45 

Carpenter  labor  .  1,283.52 

Painting  .  306.92 

Wiring  .  141.32 

Heating  and  plumbing .  1,200.00 

Burden  .  650.00 

Profit  . - .  981.00 


Total  . $8,115.04 


It  is  interesting  to  note  in  the  above  tabulation  that,  whereas 
the  items  such  as  foundation,  painting,  heating  and  plumbing, 
and  so  forth,  include  both  labor  and  materials,  separate  figures 
are  given  for  lumber  and  millwork  and  carpenter  labor.  If 
these  two  items  were  added  together  as  they  should  be  if  a 
fair  comparison  is  desired,  the  cost  of  frame  construction  wiii 
be  represented  by  a  larger  figure  than  that  shown  in  the  table. 
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Society  Uses  Novel  Method  of  Advertising 

The  brick  industry,  indirectly  has  been  receiving  a  lot 
of  advertising  in  Indianapolis— the  sort  of  advertising  that 
is  not  paid  for,  but  comes  gratis.  About  two  weeks  ago 
every  semaphore  at  every  traffic  cop’s  stand  in  Indianapo- 
l is  displayed  at  the  top  in  life  sized  letters  the  words: 
“Don’t  throw  a  brick— There’s  a  reason.”  Would  the. 
traffic  cops  tell  the  reason?  They  would  not  and  the 
large  portion  of  the  Indianapolis  public  finally,  after  gaz¬ 
ing  from  day  to  day  on  the  same  sign,  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  brick  and  clay  interests  had  purchased  the 
police  force  and  were  inaugurating  a  new  form  of  adver¬ 
tising. 

After  about  twenty  days  of  this  the  public  was  let  in 
on  the  real  reason.  It  seems  that  Indianapolis  needs  a 
new  dog  pound.  The  Humane  Society  wants  a  brick  one 
and  has  not  the  necessary  funds  to  go  ahead  with  the  con¬ 
struction  and  is  launching  a  campaign  for  every  citizen 
in  Indianapolis  to  aid  in  purchasing  one  brick  apiece.  For 
a  time  every  brick  manufacturer  here  suspected  the  other 
of  “putting  something  over,”  but  it  developed  that  it  was 
put  over  by  an  outside  agency. 

38  38  38 

Bricklayers  to  Remedy  Apprentice  Situation 

Plans  for  improving  the  position  of  apprentices,  that  they 
will  be  a  credit  to  the  bricklaying  industry,  and  more  valu¬ 
able  to  the  contractor,  were  decided  upon  at  the  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Bricklayers,  Masons  and  Plasterers  International 
Union,  held  at  Bricklayers’  Association  Hall,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  October. 

Mortuary  benefits  and  other  features  which  are  now  par¬ 
ticipated  in  by  master  bricklayers  will  be  offered  appren¬ 
tices.  A  provision  will  be  made  for  a  four  year  term  of 
apprenticeship,  during  which  the  novice  will  be  expected, 
to  have  at  least  one  full  year’s  general  educational  train¬ 
ing.  This  probably  will  be  accomplished  thru  night  schools 
in  the  apprentices’  immediate  localities.  A  school  may  be 
established  at  Indianapolis  headquarters.  In  localities 
where  there  are  no  night  school  facilities,  it  is  probable  that 
professors  will  be  employed.  Local  unions  will  cooperate 
with  local  contractors.  This  district  work  will  be  aided  by 
the  executive  committee,  including  W.  J.  Bowen,  who  was 
elected  president  of  the  International  at  this  meeting; 
Thomas  R.  Preece,  vice-president,  and  William  Dobson’ 
secretary. 

A  feeling  has  been  prevalent  among  brick  interests  that 
contractors  were  not  getting  enough  apprentices,  some  au¬ 
thorities  in  the  brick  industry  pointing  out  that  no  matter 
how  many  jobs  a  contractor  might  have,  he  could  not  in¬ 
crease  the  number  of  apprentices.  The  exact  apprentice 
situation  was  explained  by  William  J.  Moran,  delegate  from 
El  Paso,  Texas,  and  chairman  of  the  press  committee.  He 
said: 

“It  is  true  that  some  contractors  do  not  get  enough 
apprentices.  But  some  contractors  do  not  want  any  ap¬ 
prentices,  and  others  want  no  other  kind  of  workers.  It  is 
the  aim  of  the  international  organization  to  provide  enough 
apprentices  for  all  moderate  needs,  but  first  we  will  seek 
to  raise  the  standard  of  apprentices,  so  that  they  will  be  a. 
credit  to  themselves,  their  trade  and  the  building  industry. 

“We  admit  we  are  30,000  bricklayers  short  in  the  last  five 
years,  because  of  the  war.  Young  men  who  were  promising 
bricklayers  before  they  went  abroad,  have  come  back  with 
no  desire  to  take  up  their  trade  where  they  left  off.  Many 
point  to  the  fact  that  contractors  cannot  pay  them  good 
wages,  about  $12  being  the  limit  for  beginners  in  the  brick 
laying  trade,  and  these  disappointed  lads  are  attracted  by 
the  $25  their  chums  are  getting  driving  trucks.  Now,  the 


association  has  got  to  start  educating  these  lads,  and  others, 
pointing  out  that,  while  the  other  boys  may  be  making  twice 
as  much  money  as  an  apprentice  may  get  right  now,  the 
truck  driver  will  be  making  $25  several  years  hence,  while 
ie  good  bricklayer  will  be  getting  a  good  deal  more  and 
will  have  amounted  to  something  in  the  community  besides. 

“This  means  the  members  of  the  local  unions  will  have  to 
make  the  trade  attractive  to  young  men.  They  will  have 
to  go  into  the  homes  of  the  lads  and  point  out  that  a  little 
hardship  and  deprivation  at  this  time  will  be  offset  many 
fold  a  little  later  on  in  life. 

The  executive  board  will  be  expected  to  take  up  the 
question  of  apprentice  employment  by  contractors  with  the 
contractors  thru  the  local  unions.  Increase  of  apprentices 
to t  the  individual  contractor  then  may  follow,  perhaps  to 
suit  local  conditions. 


“Meanwhile  the  international  association  is  considering 
t  e  establishment  of  a  technical  school  at  headquarters 
from  which  may  be  distributed  practical  training  as  well 
as  general  educational  courses,  these  especially  for  the 
youth  in  localities  where  there  are  no  night  school  facili¬ 
ties.  The  novice  will  be  taught  the  use  of  instruments,  ma¬ 
terials  and  the  like,  including  mathematics. 

“In  short  we  feel  that  by  making  the  trade  attractive,  a 
better  class  of  men  will  be  brought  into  it,  raising  the 
standard  of  brick  construction,  and  of  course  increasing 
brick  construction.” 


38  38  38 


Courses  for  Instruction  in  Building 

The  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  has  inaugurated  a 
senes  of  evening  courses  in  building  construction,  effective 
October  5.  The  instruction  is  arranged  particularly  for  as¬ 
sistants  in  architects’  offices,  contractors,  builders,  engineers 

and  others  who  seek  to  perfect  their  knowledge  of  building 
methods.  & 

One  of  the  courses  of  instruction  represents  a  new  depar¬ 
ture  in  that  all  of  the  lectures  comprising  the  course  will  be 
given  by  a  number  of  experts  actively  engaged  in  building 
construction.  These  experts  will  bring  to  the  students  the 
latest  and  best  information  on:  topics  pertinent  to  building 
construction. 

Other  courses  include  class  room  instruction  in  actual  design 
work,  and  a  course  for  foremen,  superintendents  and  inspec¬ 
tors  of  construction.  This  latter  will  embrace  a  lecture  and 
laboratory  course  in  the  study  of  the  characteristics,  tests  and 
inspection  of  all  materials  used  in  building  construction,  in¬ 
cluding  brick  and  other  burned  clay  products.  Professor 
F.  O.  X.  McLoughlin  is  secretary  of  the  college  in  charge. 

38  38  38 

Clay  Man  Finds  a  Salt  Lake 

W.  G.  Worcester,  formerly  secretary  of  the  Alberta  Clay 
Products  Manufacturers’  Association,  Calgary,  Alta.,  has  dis¬ 
covered  a  saline  lake  at  Sevlac,  Sask.,  which  has  from  53  to  55 
per  cent,  saturation  as  compared  with  10.7  for  Salt  Lake,  Utah. 
He  has  interested  John  Arnold,  A.  H.  Kelly  and  J.  O.  Wil¬ 
liams  of  Calgary,  Alta.,  in  it  and  salt  will  be  produced  com¬ 
mercially.  They  have  secured  185  acres.  At  present  western 
Canada  draws  the  supply  of  salt  from  Utah  but  the  present  high 
freight  rates  make  it  expensive.  Steps  are  being  proceeded 
with  immediately  to  prepare  and  market  the  salt.  Mr.  Wor¬ 
cester  was  prospecting  for  potash  when  he  discovered  the  lake. 
His  friends  in  the  brick  industry  hope  that  Mr.  Worcester's 
hobby  for  geology  will  bring  its  financial  rewards. 


38  38  38 


“Impudence  and  incompetence  usually  go  together  ” 


PRECEDENT  to  be  JUNKED  in  ARRANG- 

ING  FACE  BRICK  PROGRAM 

New  and  Popular  Features  Will  Greet  French  Lick 
Visitors  December  l,  2,  and  3 — Only  Speakers  With 
Real  Message  to  the  Industry  Will  be  Given  a  Hearing 


ATHORO  CANVASS  of  the  country  is  being  made  by 
Secretary  R.  D.  T.  Hollowell  of  the  American  Face  Brick 
Association  in  an  effort  to  secure  the  best  possible  features  for 
the  program  of  the  forthcoming  annual  meeting  which  is  to 
take  place  at  the  French  Licks  Springs  Hotel,  I*  rench  Lick,  Ind., 
on  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  December  1,  2  and  3. 
Secretary  Hollowell  has  been  continually  "on  the  go  ’  during  the 
past  few  weeks  interviewing  a  number  of  prominent  men  with 
a  view  toward  the  program.  Extraordinary  efforts  are  being 
made  to  make  the  coming  meeting  the  best  ever  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  American  Face  Brick  Association. 

ADDRESSES  TO  BE  OF  DIRECT  INTEREST 

To  accomplish  the  desired  end,  association  precedent  as  to 
the  program  is  being  set  aside  with  the  thought  of  arranging 
something  that  will  appeal  more  to  the  members  than  has  any 
program  in  the  past.  Noted  speakers,  who  are  specialists  in 
their  particular  line,  will  address  the  assemblage  on  topics  of 
timely  interest  to  face  brick  manufacturers.  Generalities  will 
he  avoided.  Particular  efforts  are  being  made  to  side-step  any 
proposed  speaker  who  can  talk  only  on  matters  of  secondary 
or  indirect  interest,  even  tho  he  be  a  famed  orator. 

While  it  is  too  early  to  announce  the  program  for  the  meet¬ 
ing,  it  is  hinted  that  such  subjects  as  the  financing  of  a  face 
brick  business;  the  relationship  between  employer  and  em¬ 
ploye;  face  brick  promotion;  fundamental  conditions  relative 
to  building,  etc.,  will  be  discussed,  each  by  an  expert.  A  com¬ 
plete  plan  of  the  program  together  with  full  details  of  the 
meeting,  will  be  published  in  the  November  16  issue  of  Brick 
and  Clay  Record. 

In  general  there  will  be  three  formal  sessions  to  the  conven¬ 
tion :  the  afternoon  of  December  1;  morning  of  December  2; 
and  morning  of  December  3.  The  afternoon  of  December  2 
will  be  devoted  to  the  holding  of  individual  meetings  of  the 
various  territorial  divisions  of  the  American  Face  Brick  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

The  opening  session  of  the  convention  will  begin  at  2:30  p.  m. 
December  1.  At  this  section  of  the  meeting  will  be  presented 
the  report  of  various  officers,  business  matters  of  importance  to 
the  association,  a  vote  on  minor  changes  of  the  constitution, 
a  discussion  on  the  standard  size  for  a  smooth  face  brick,  all 
of  which  will  be  expedited  and  made  as  brief  as  possible.  The 
afternoon  will  close  with  one  of  the  important  addresses  sched¬ 
uled  for  the  convention. 

MAKE  SPECIAL  RAILROAD  ARRANGEMENTS 

French  Lick  was  chosen  because  it  is  fairly  convenient  for  all 
concerned  and  is,  no  doubt,  the  most  economical  place  to  go. 
The  rates  for  convention  guests  will  be  $10.00  a  day  for  single 
room  with  bath;  without  bath  $8.00.  Where  two  occupy  one 
room  the  charge  is  $16.00  with  bath  and  $14.00  without  bath. 
Since  the  French  Lick  Springs  Hotel  is  operated  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  plan,  this  means  a  decided  saving  with  splendid  food  and 
comfortable  accommodations  assured.  Reservations  can  be 
made  thru  Mr.  Hollowell. 

Special  arrangements  with  the  railroads  have  been  made  so  as 


to  facilitate  the  travel  of  those  coming  from  the  East.  Such 
should  arrange  their  trip  so  as  to  arrive  in  Indianapolis  or 
Cincinnati  in  the  morning  in  time  to  catch  the  west  bound 
trains  to  French  Lick  Springs.  The  Monon  (C.  I.  &  L.)  will 
hold  their  train  No.  11  at  Mitchell,  Ind.,  for  thirty  minutes  to 
assure  connections  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  train  No.  1 
leaving  Cincinnati  8  :50  a.  m.  due  to  arrive  at  Mitchell  at  12  .22 
p.  m.  These  arrangements  are  made  for  both  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  November  30  and  December  1. 

As  usual,  the  Face  Brick  Dealers  Association  of  America 
will  hold  its  annual  meeting  at  the  same  time  and  place  as  the 
American  Face  Brick  Association.  E.  T.  Montgomery,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  dealers  organization,  is  putting  in  some  hard  work 
on  the  program,  the  special  features  of  which  will  be  announced 
in  the  next  issue.  This  is  a  big  get-together  for  the  dealers, 
and  unless  all  signs  fail,  there  will  be  a  substantial  number  on 
hand  at  French  Lick  on  the  first  three  days  in  December. 

St  £  £ 

Ohio  Drain  Tile  Association  Meets 

An  interesting  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Drain  Tile  Associa¬ 
tion,  composed  of  manufacturers  of  drain  tile  was  held  at 
Lima,  Ohio,  Oct.  20.  In  all  about  two  score  of  plants 
were  represented.  Reports  received  show  that  almost  50 
per  cent,  of  the  plants  represented  at  the  meeting  were 
closed  down  because  of  lack  of  good  quality  of  coal.  It  is 
not  so  much  a  question  of  high  priced  coal,  but  when  high 
prices  are  paid  for  inferior  fuel,  many  prefer  to  close  down 
temporarily.  Reports  showed  that  there  is  now  a  falling 
off  in  the  demand  for  drain  tile  because  of  the  approach 
of  the  winter  season.  J.  C.  Polling  of  Ada,  is  secretary  of 
the  organization  and  he  is  devoting  the  greater  part  of 
his  time  to  its  affairs. 

St  St  £ 

To  Hold  Annual  Meeting  Soon 

The  Kentucky  Clay  Products  Association  will  hold  its  annual 
meeting  in  Louisville  about  the  middle  of  February,  altho  the 
date  has  not  been  set  as  yet.  Several  matters  of  interest  are 
to  come  up  at  the  next  meeting. 

St  St  £ 

Figures  Show  House  Shortage  Appalling 

Announced  from  Chicago  that  F.  R.  Miller,  Secretary, 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Macon,  Ga.,  stated  before  National 
Association  of  Commercial  Organization  Secretaries  at  Chicago, 
Oct.  25,  in  an  address  on  “The  Solution  of  the  Housing  Prob¬ 
lem,”  that  United  States  is  the  only  great  nation  in  the  civilized 
world  that  has  ignored  housing  as  a  national  problem.  He  stated 
that  only  20,000  new  houses  were  built  in  1918,  while  twenty 
times  that  number  were  needed.  He  also  said  this  country  s 
normal  increase  this  year  calls  for  construction  of  1,250,000 
dwellings. 


CUT  MONTHLY  COAL  BILL  by 

MORE  THAN  $5,000 

Canadian  Plant  Installs  TV  euo  Kilns  and  Puvm n§t  System 
If  inch  In ci  cas c  Capacity  and  Reduce  Fuel  Consumption 


By  G.  C.  Keith 


pT  ASTERN  CANADIANS  can  boast  of  a  clay  plant  which 
is  of  more  than  usual  interest.  It  was  in  1912  that  a 
number  of  Quebec  gentlemen  organized  a  brick  company  and 
happily  selected  for  its  name,  “Citadel”  which  at  once  stamps 
the  company  as  being  located  near  the  Citadel  of  Quebec,  a 
location  which  has  played  an  important  part  in  Canadian  his¬ 
tory. 

The  factory  of  the  Citadel  Brick  &  Paving  Block  Co.,  Ltd., 
was  constructed  at  Bois  Chatel  on  the  Montmorency  division  of 
the  Quebec  Railway,  Light  &  Power  Co.’s  line  which  oper¬ 
ates  between  Quebec  and  St.  Anne  de  Beaupre.  Bois  Chatel 
is  only  a  half  mile  from  Montmorency  Falls  where  the  railway 
maintains  a  hotel,  the  Lent  House,  formerly  the  summer  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  Duke  of  Kent  when  he  was  governor-general  of 
Canada. 

PLANT  DESCRIBED  IN  RAILWAY  BOOKLET 

The  plant  is  located  beside  the  main  line  of  the  electric  rail¬ 
way  and  is  served  with  a  siding.  All  traffic  to  the  shrine  of 
St.  Anne  de  Beaupre,  consisting  of  over  two  million  people 
this  year,  passed  the  plant.  Hence,  it  is  fortunately  located 
since  it  receives  considerable  free  advertising.  Attention  is 
drawn  to  the  Citadel  plant  in  the  folder  or  guide  distributed 
among  travelers  along  the  line,  the  following  being  the  refer¬ 
ence  : 

“Almost  immediately  after  passing  Montmorency  Falls,  we 
pass  one  of  the  principal  industries  of  Quebec— the  plant  of 


the  Citadel  Brick  &  Paving  Block  Co.,  Ltd.,  which  turns  out 
the  best  quality  of  building  brick  manufacturing  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country. 

The  material  used  is  taken  from  an  escarpment  of  Utica 
Lorraine  shale  found  on  the  company’s  property  which  extends 
for  a  third  of  a  mile  along  the  track  and  comprises  the  beach 
and  deep  water  lots  opposite  the  plant. 

The  plant  at  the  present  time  has  a  capacity  of  over  ninety 
thousand  brick  per  day  which  output  is  being  materially  in¬ 
creased  by  constant  extensions. 

The  extent  and  future  of  this  enterprise  may  be  gathered 
from  the  calculations  of  engineers  who  credit  the  Citadel  com¬ 
pany  with  possessing  enough  raw  material  to  last  thru  two 
hundred  years  of  constant  production. 

“The  process  of  manufacture  is  very  interesting,  being  no¬ 
ticeable  for  the  facility  with  which  the  finished  material  is 

manufactured  from  the  shale.” 

BURNING  SYSTEM  IS  FEATURE  OF  FACTORY 

In  describing  this  plant  we  shall  digress  from  ordinary  pro¬ 
cedure  and  begin  first  with  what  is  probably  the  most  outstand¬ 
ing  feature  of  the  factory,  namely  the  burning  system.  In 
the  first  place,  the  plant  has  a  daily  capacity  of  over  ninety 
thousand  brick  both  common  and  face,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
6x8x12  inch  tile  as  well  as  building  block  of  a  size  4x8x12  inch. 
Up  to  a  short  time  ago  the  company  had  besides  a  zigzag 
continuous  kiln,  three  round  down-draft  kilns  of  thirty  foot 
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diameter  with  a  capacity  of  sixty  thousand  brick  each.  How¬ 
ever,  recently  they  became  interested  in  the  continuous  system 
of  burning  such  as  designed  by  M.  M.  Minter  of  Columbus, 
Ga.,  and  one  thing  about  this  system  that  appealed  to  P.  A. 


Roof  of  Dryer  in  Foreground.  Building  on  Right  Houses 
Crushing  jVlachinery.  St.  Lawrence  River  in  Background. 

Galarneau,  general  manager,  and  D.  D.  Ormundson,  superin¬ 
tendent,  was  that  the  Minter  system  could  be  applied  to  the 
three  kilns  and  new  ones  could  be  added  to  the  system  as  they 
were  completed.  When  the  Minter  system  was  installed  this 
is  exactly  the  manner  in  which  the  kilns  were  manipulated. 

The  three  old  kilns  on  the  plant  were  of  thirty  foot  diam¬ 
eter  and  had  a  capacity  of  60,000  brick  each.  Four  new  round 
down-draft  kilns  were  added,  each  thirty-two  feet  in  diam¬ 
eter  and  with  a  capacity  of  80,000  brick.  These  latter  kilns 
have  a  higher  crown  than  the  old  ones.  One  of  the  new 
kilns  has  twelve  fire  holes.  Three  of  them  have  eight  fire  holes 
each  and  the  three  old  kilns  each  have  ten  fire  holes.  The 
fire  box  is  equipped  with  a  coking  table  and  run  of  mine  lump 
steaming  coal  is  burned. 

OUTLINE  OF  FLUE  SYSTEM 

The  bottoms  are  constructed  with  circular  flues  ten  feet 
in  diameter  with  eight  openings  across  the  center  and  covered 
v/ith  floor  brick.  The  circle  is  an  eight  inch  flue,  two  feet 
deep  and  is  connected  at  each  end  to  the  discharge  flue.  The 
discharge  flue  which  is  30x36  inches  in  size,  has  eight  open¬ 
ings  across  it,  each  of  which  measures  4x30  inches.  The 


circular  flue  which  runs  outside  of  the  kiln  is  constructed 
with  graduated  inlets  into  the  various  fire  boxes.  The  inlets 
farthest  from  the  source  of  main  supply  of  air  and  gases  are 
larger  in  size.  The  fire  boxes  are  of  the  grateless  furnace  type 
with  coking  table  and  built  as  a  separate  unit,  enabling  them  to 
be  renewed  without  touching  the  main  kiln  structure. 

The  flue  system  is  designed  to  do  any  one  of  three  things  at 
different  stages  of  the  burn.  It  discharges  the  gases  from 
the  kilns  into  the  induction  flues  during  watersmoking;  it  dis¬ 
charges  the  gases  into  the  waste  heat  flue  during  cooling ;  or 
it  discharges  the  gases  into  the  flue  leading  into  the  next  kiln 
ahead  of  the  burning  kiln  for  preheating  the  succeeding  kiln. 
In  each  burn,  each  flue  is  used  in  some  stage  of  the  burning 
process.  The  draft  is  produced  by  a  140  inch  multiblade  in¬ 
duction  fan  driven  by  a  25  H.  P.  motor.  The  flow  of  air 
produced  by  this  fan  is  directed  from  kiln  to  kiln  and  from 
flue  to  flue  by  almost  air  tight  dampers.  A  damper  can  be 
regulated  to  give  instantly  just  the  draft  required  according  to 
the  stage  of  the  burn  thru  which  the  kiln  is  passing  and 
the  atmosphere  required  in  the  kiln. 

HOW  SYSTEM  OPERATES 

Control  of  the  distribution  of  heat  is  by  a  series  of  flues 
and  openings  built  in  them  and  only  the  manipulation  of 
dampers  is  required  in  the  regulation  of  this  system.  Out¬ 
side  of  this,  the  only  attention  necessary  is  that  required  to 
remove  any  obstruction  that  may  get  into  them,  and  this  may 
be  done  easily  from  the  outside. 

The  continuous  system  of  burning  is  'carried  on  thru  a 
regular  cycle  of  operation  in  the  following  manner :  » 

Kiln  No.  1  has  just  finished  burning  and  is  cooling. 

Kiln  No.  2  is  on  hot  fire. 

Kiln  No.  3  is  preheating  entirely  thru  the  agency  of  waste 
gases  from  kiln  No.  2. 

Kiln  No.  4  is  watersmoking  with  the  waste  heat  obtained 
from  a  cooling  kiln  or  kilns. 

Kiln  No.  5  is  being  set  with  green  and  is  prepared  for  firing. 

Kiln  No.  6  Drawing. 

Kiln  No.  7  Cooling  or  drawing. 

Now  to  return  to  Kiln  No.  1,  this  kiln  is  at  high  tempera¬ 
ture  and  is  furnishing  waste  heat  from  its  cooling  ware  to 
kiln  No.  4,  the  hot  gases  passing  thru  the  flues,  fire  boxes  and 
into  the  kiln. 

Kiln  No.  2  is  being  fired  to  maturity  in  the  regular  man¬ 
ner  by  the  use  of  live  fuel  in  the  fire  boxes. 

Kiln  No.  1  will  furnish  waste  heat  for  kiln  No.  3  by  passing 
thru  No.  2  until  all  sulphur  is  drawn  out  of  No.  1.  When 
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free  of  sulphur  No.  1  is  turned  into  the  main  waste  heat 
flue  and  is  used  only  for  drying  or  watersmoking.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  mix  both  waste  heat  and  combustion  gases  in  any 
kiln  as  desired  but  the  Citadel  Brick  Co.  has  never  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  do  so  and  there  is  no  danger  of  producing  such  a 
condition  when  it  is  not  desired. 

BURNING  DONE  IN  FAST  TIME 

The  ware  set  in  kiln  No.  4  is  watersmoked  to  a  bone-dry 
state  and  without  the  expenditure  of  a  pound  of  fuel.  All 
of  the  heat  used  is  secured  only  from  the  cooling  kiln  No.  1. 
No  heated  gases  of  combustion  from  kiln  No.  2  are  used, 
and  therefore  whitewashing  is  minimized  and  none  can  occur 
from  the  sulphur  gases  in  the  watersmoking  heat. 

At  the  Citadel  plant  two  day  and  two  night  firemen  are 
employed.  Seventy-two  hours  firing  time  has  been  ample  for 
the  average  kiln.  The  ware  is  burned  to  cone  No.  4  (2210 
deg.  Fahr.)  for  face  brick.  The  equal  distribution  of  the 
heat  thruout  the  entire  kiln  is  undoubtedly  responsible  for  this 
fast  burning  time  and  is  caused  by  the  draft  being  focused 
on  the  center  of  the  kiln  in  all  stages  of  the  burn. 

The  result  of  the  use  of  the  Minter  system  at  the  Citadel 
plant  has  been  a  great  decrease  in  production  costs  and  the 
control  of  burning  made  considerably  easier.  A  great  im¬ 
provement  in  the  quality  of  the  ware  has  resulted  over  the 
former  methods  of  burning  employed  at  this  plant  as  is  proven 
by  figures  which  follow.  It  has  also  been  demonstrated  that 
it  is  possible  to  speed  up  the  production  of  the  kilns  without 
building  more  of  them. 

RECORDS  OF  FUEL  REQUIREMENTS 

A  close  tab  has  been  kept  of  the  cost  of  operating  the  kilns 
since  the  Minter  system  was  installed  and  a  great  saving  is 
shown  over  the  periodic  kilns.  In  the  month  of  August,  1920, 
the  following  six  kilns  of  face  brick  were  burned :  No.  1,  2, 

3,  4,  5,  and  6.  The  following  nine  kilns  of  common  brick 
were  burned:  7,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7  and  1.  The  amount  of 
face  brick  burned  was  as  follows : 

Face  Brick  60,000  X  6=  360,000 

Common  Brick  80,000  X  9=  720,000 


August  14  . 47,200  lbs. 

August. 17  .  46,000  lbs. 

August  20  .  43,800  lbs. 

August  21  .  44,000  lbs. 


End  View  of  Double  Deck  Dryer,  Upper  Part  of  Which  is 
perated  on  Waste  Heat  Principle  .While  Lower  Part  is  Fur- 
mshed  With  Radiated  Heat. 

August  24  .  50,200  lbs. 

August  26  .  48,700  lbs. 

August  28  . , .  40,000*  lbs. 


On  hand  at  completion  of  burn. 


.559,000  lbs. 
10,000  lbs. 


1,080,000 

Coal  was  consumed  as  follows : 

On  hand  August  1  (used  to  burn  kiln  No.  1)..  24,000  lbs. 

August  2  .  50’000  lbs; 

August  3  .  74,500  Ibs> 

August  6  .  49,600  lbs 

August  10  .  41,000  ]bs 


Used  in  burning  1,080,000  brick . 549,000  lbs.  coal 

For  1,000  brick  it  would  require: 

540,000  X  1,000 

=  508^  pounds. 

1,080,000 

The  coal  used  is  run  of  mine  costing  $16.30  a  ton  at  Quebec 
and  $18.00  at  the  plant.  The  coal  received  during  the  period 
referred  to  above  could  not  be  said  to  be  of  a  very  poor  quality 
but  nevertheless  it  was  far  from  being  of  the  best;  the  quality 
being  below  the  average  run-of-mine  Pennsylvania  coal. 

The  common  brick  sell  for  $18.00  and  the  face  brick  for 
$28.00  per  thousand  at  Quebec.  The  Minter  system  gives  more 
hard  face  brick  because  of  better  balancing  of  heat  in  top  and 
bottom  of  kiln. 

SAVING  IN  FUEL  MADE 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  the  saving  over  the  periodic  kilns. 
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Burning  periodically,  three  kilns  burn  the  equivalent  of  over 
eight  thousand  brick  per  day.  Seven  round  down-draft  kilns 
with  Minter  system  have  an  equivalent  capacity  of  40,000  brick 
per  day.  Careful  accounting  has  shown  that  the  round  down- 
draft  periodic  kilns  require  850  pounds  of  coal  per  thousand 
brick,  when  burned  individually. 

The  average  output  of  the  round  down-draft  kilns  of  the 
Citadel  plant  is  one  million  brick  per  month.  Operating  under 
the  periodic  system,  round  down-draft  kilns  take: 

850  X  1,000,000 

- —  850,000  lbs.  coal 

1  000 

Operating  under  the  continuous  system,  the  round  down-draft 
508  X  1,000,000 

kilns  take: - —508,000  lbs.  coal. 

1  000 

850,000  lbs.  coal 

508,000  lbs.  coal 


342,000  lbs.  coal  saved  per  month,  which  is 
equal  to  171  tons  at  $18.00  —  $3,078.00  saved  in  fuel  exclusive 
of  saving  of  fuel  in  dryer. 

We  shall  refer  to  the  dryer  again  later,  but  it  is  of  interest 
now  to  include  the  saving  of  dryer  fuel  as  a  result  of  the  Minter 
system  to  show  the  large  monthly  saving.  By  the  Minter  sys¬ 
tem  the  waste  heat  is  used  in  the  dryer,  whereas  formerly  it 
took  250  pounds  of  coal  per  1,000  brick  to  dry  the  ware  in  the 
coal  fired  radiated  heat  dryer. 

250  lbs.  fuel  saved  in  dryer  X  1,000,000 

- =  250,000  lbs.  or  125 


1,000 


tons.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  tons  of  coal  at  $18.00  = 
$2,250  saved  at  dryer  per  month.  This  saving  added  to  the 
saving  at  kilns  per  month  equals  a  total  saving  of'  $5,328  per 
month  by  reason  of  the  installation  of  the  Minter  system. 


SAYS  OPERATION  IS  SIMPLE 

The  dampers  used  in  the  Minter  system  are  made  of  No.  16 
gauge  sheet  metal  with  rolled  edge.  To  isolate  waste  heat 
from  smoke  gases  two  dampers  are  used,  one  with  rolled  edge 


P.  A.  Galarneau,  General  Manager,  on  Left,  and  D.  D.  Or. 
mundson,  Superintendent  of  Citadel  Brick  &  Paving  Block  Co., 
on  Right. 

and  one  a  flat  plate  with  atmospheric  communication  between 
the  two.  There  is  therefore  no  smoke  in  the  dryer. 

Mr.  Ormundson  has  stated  that  the  Minter  system  is  simple 
and  easy  to  operate.  No  new  features  are  required  to  be  learned. 
The  operation  of  the  Minter  system  was  learned  at  once  while 


the  continuous  sytsem  of  burning  in  the  zigzag  kiln  required 
two  years  of  experience  before  being  operated  successfully. 

In  the  eleven  car  length  tunnel  dryer  all  the  brick  made 
for  the  round  kiln  are  dried  and  Mr.  Ormundson  stated  that 
more  could  be  dried  with  the  waste  heat  with  a  large  efficient 
dryer.  The  waste  heat  dryer  is  far  better  than  the  direct  fired 
dryer  since  there  is  no  loss  in  the  waste  heat  dryer.  In  further 
explanation  of  this  Mr.  Ormundson  says:  “By  this  1  mean  a 
dryer  where  the  tunnel  could  have  been  built  long  enough  to 
accommodate  not  less  than  fourteen  standard  dryer  cars.  We 
were  limited  to  eleven  car  lengths  on  account  of  building  over 
the  lower  tunnels.  However,  we  are  getting  the  necessary 
equipment  and  will  in  the  near  future  use  a  portion  of  the 
waste  heat  in  the  lower  tunnels  thereby  eliminating  the  firing 
of  at  least  some  of  these  tunnels  and  affect  full  utilization 
of  all  available  waste  heat.” 

OBTAIN  MORE  NO.  1  WARE 

The  selling  price  of  the  brick  made  in  the  round  down-draft 
kilns  burned  periodically  or  continuously,  is  the  same  but  the 
latter  method  of  burning  gives  more  good  hard  brick  because 
the  Minter  system  gives  a  better  balancing  of  heat  in  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  kilns.  The  percentage  of  face  brick 
when  so  desired  can  be  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the  entire  con¬ 
tents  of  the  kiln  in  the  installation  at  the  Citadel  Brick  Co.’s 
plant.  The  remainder  are  good  hard  commons  suitable  for  any 
purpose.  Not  only  has  the  percentage  of  hard  face  brick  been 
increased  but  the  most  desired  colors  are  produced  in  greater 
quantities  per  kiln  than  previously,  this  being  directly  due  to 
better  distribution  of  heat  thruout  the  kiln. 

Referring  to  the  capacity  again,  the  three  round  down-draft 
kilns  had  a  capacity  of  8,000  brick  when  burned  periodically 
while  the  seven  round  down-draft  kilns  burning  continuously 
have  a  capacity  of  40,000  brick  per  day.  It  would  thus  take 
fifteen  round  down-draft  kilns  burning  periodically  to  equal 
the  capacity  of  the  seven  kilns  burned  by  the  Minter  system. 

The  zigzag  continuous  kiln  takes  250  pounds  of  coal  per 
thousand  brick,  but  with  it  250  pounds  of  coal  per  thousand 
brick  must  be  used  in  a  direct  fired  dryer  as  the  waste  heat 
system  only  dries  about  5,000  brick  whereas  the  waste  heat 
from  the  Minter  system  dries  45,000  brick,  and  there  is  a  saving 
by  this  system  of  five  tons,  of  coal  per  day. 

MORE  WARE  WITH  LESS  FUEL 

If  a  brick  manufacturer  cannot  secure  enough  ccal  to  run 
his  whole  plant  he  can  use  the  coal  that  he  can  get  in  the 
Minter  system  and  increase  his  output  with  the  extent  of  avail¬ 
able  coal  by  over  100  per  cent. 

In  the  continuous  round  down-draft  system  some  difficulties 
bf  the  periodic  kilns  were  overcome  in  the  watersmoking  and 
preheating  by  having  a  strong  draft.  The  control  is  positive, 
the  waste  heat  is  pure  and  the  temperature  absolute.  Any  de¬ 
sired  kiln  temperature  may  be  obtained  and  there  is  no  smoke  or 
sulphur  in  the  dryer.  Face  brick,  common  brick,  or  hollow  build¬ 
ing  tile  may  be  burned  alternately  but  by  burning  building  tile 
the  waste  heat  is  reduced  according  to  the  tonnage  reduction. 
The  kilns  may  be  burned  independently  of  each  other.  When 
the  sulphur  is  burned  out,  the  heat  may  be  used  by  the  dryer 
by  the  watersmoking  kilns  or  split  up.  There  is  a  roof  over 
the  seven  kilns  which  permits  working  the  whole  year  around 
as  even  in  rainy  or  stormy  weather  the  ground  is  kept  dry. 

“The  center  discharge  in  these  round  down-draft  kilns  which 
is  theoretically  correct,  has  been  perfected  and  applied  in  a 
manner  which  is  a  credit  to  its  originator,”  said  Mr.  Ormund¬ 
son. 

“When  using  this  point  as  the  discharge,  the  last  place  to 
heat  up  is  also  the  last  place  to  cool  and  all  heat  introduced 
into  the  kiln  thru  the  fire  boxes  cannot  short-circuit  and 
escape  before  having  traveled  the  longest  possible  distance 
viz.  to  the  center.  This  particular  feature  has  been  tried 
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at  many  places  with  various  degrees  of  success,  but  Mr.  Minter 
has  certainly  mastered  the  center  discharge  and  has  it  working 
perfectly.  Besides  operating  successfully,  this  kiln  bottom  has 
another  advantage  inasmuch  as  more  than  seventy-five  per 


One  of  the  Periodic  Round  Down-Draft  Kilns  Equipped  to  be 
Operated  According  to  the  Minter  System. 


cent,  of  the  floor  area  is  solid.  It  contains  no  expensive  per¬ 
forations  and  practically  no  labor  is  required  in  cleaning  the 
flues.  Thruout  the  entire  system  the  inventor  has  not  sacrificed 
the  strength  of  the  flues,  kilns  and  so  forth  in  order  to  obtain 
results,  but  has  successfully  eliminated  many  of  the  ordinary 
troubles  encountered  in  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the 
round  down-draft  kilns.” 

OPERATION  OF  ZIGZAG  KILN 

The  zigzag  kiln  of  twenty  chambers  is  top  fired.  Each 
chamber  has  a,  capacity  for  twenty  thousand  brick.  The  daily 
production  is  from  45,000  to  50,000  per  day.  This  kiln  has  a 
perforated  bottom.  The  common  brick  and  all  the  hollow 
ware  is  burned  in  it.  A  feature  of  the  zigzag  kiln  is  the 
size  of  its  chambers,  they  being  nine  feet  wide  and  nine 
feet  to  the  highest  point  of  the  arch.  The  advantage  over  most 
continuous  kilns  is  that  there  is  no  necessity  of  running  transfer 
cars  into  the  chamber.  No  tossing  of  brick  is  required  for 
setting. 

For  this  kiln  250  pounds  of  slack  coal  is  required  to  burr, 
a  thousand  brick.  The  size  of  the  brick  is  2J4x4x8J/2  inches. 
As  for  the  plant  itself  there  are  some  interesting  details  con¬ 
cerning  its  layout.  Due  to  its  location  it  is  long  and  narrow. 
There  is  the  drain  on  the  north  side  along  the  shale  bank  to  cut 
off  all  water  from  the  kilns  and  flues. 

The  shale  is  blasted  after  being  drilled  by  means  of  an  air 
drill.  The  blasted  shale  is  then  permitted  to  weather  for  at 
least  a  month  before  being  gathered.  A  No.  2  Thew  shovel 
collects  the  shale. 

CLAY  HAS  NARROW  BURNING  RANGE 

Close  watch  is  given  the  shale  during  burning  to  see  that  it 
is  decarbonized.  The  prominence  of  lime  in  the  clay  gives  a 
delicate  finishing  point  to  the  ware,  and  hence  great  care  must 
be  taken  at  the  maturing  temperatures. 

The  clay  is  dumped  on  a  depressed  floor  which  is  covered 
with  one-half  inch  steel  plate  and  the  mixing  of  the  clay  and 
shale  is  made  on  this  floor.  About  twenty-five  per  cent,  of 
overburden  and  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  shale  are  the  propor¬ 
tions  used  in  making  the  clay  ware. 

When  the  shale  is  not  properly  weathered  the  large  pieces 
must  be  broken  in  a  preliminary  crusher.  The  plant  is  equipped 
with  a  Gates  No.  4  gyratory  crusher  and  a  “Meco”  single  roll 
crusher,  18x30  inches,  has  just  been  installed  for  breaking  up 
the  frozen  lumps  in  winter.  The  plant  operates  twelve  months 


in  the  year.  One  car  is  used  on  the  incline  with  a  steam  shovel. 
A  switch  back  permits  the  use  of  the  shovel  to  the  rear  of  the 
dry  pans. 

The  plant  has  a  full  stiff-mud  method  equipment,  three 
Stevenson  dry-pans,  two  heavy  duty  and  one  standard ;  per¬ 
forated  sheet  metal  screens;  E.  M.  Freese  Co.  auger  machine; 
14- ft.  pug  mill  and  a  side  cutter  with  a  capacity  of  150,000 
brick  or  even  more  per  day,  and  a  9-ft.  combination  pug  mill 
and  brick  machine.  A  second  9-ft.  pug  mill  is  being  installed 
above  the  latter  equipment  to  give  extra  pugging  for  hollow 
ware. 

DETAILS  CONCERNING  DRYER 

The  dryer  consists  of  a  twelve-tunnel  radiated  heat  dryer, 
coal  fired.  Each  tunnel  has  capacity  for  fourteen  cars.  The 
waste  heat  dryer  has  twelve  tunnels  with  capacity  for  eleven 
cars  to  each  tunnel.  The  dryers  are  arranged  one  above  the 
other  as  shown  in  one  of  the  illustrations.  The  capacity  of 
the  lower  dryer  when  run  at  top  speed  would  be  55,000  brick 
per  day.  The  average  capacity  of  the  upper  dryer  is  45,000 
brick  per  day. 

An  elevator  at  one  end  raises  the  cars  and  a  no  power 
lowerator  lowers  the  cars  at  the  other  end.  The  transfer  track 
on  the  upper  dryer  is  located  between  the  two  chimneys  at  the 
charging  end  and  over  the  cooling  stubs  of  the  lower  dryers 
at  the  other  end  of  the  tunnels. 

A  double  fan  feeds  the  waste  heat  dryer,  the  bearings  being 
of  the  Hyatt  roller  bearing  type.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that 
when  quotations  for  fans  were  received  that  the  double  fan  wras 
cheaper,  yet  more  efficient,  than  one  single  fan  of  the  same 
capacity.  The  waste  heat  flue  carries  gases  that  on  the  average 
have  a  temperature  of  800  deg.  at  the  hottest  part. 

At  the  'west  end  of  the  plant  is  located  the  machine  shop 
equipped  with  a  10-ft.  lathe,  38-in.  swing;  6-ft.  lathe,  14-in. 
swing ;  14x20-in.  shaper ;  power  hammer,  forge,  two  drills, 
acetylene  welding  outfit  and  power  hack  saw.  These  are  driven 
by  a  7*4  h.  p.  motor. 

The  plant  is  electrically  driven  thruout.  A  150  h.  p.  motor, 
2,200  volts,  runs  the  auger  machine  and  pug  mill  or  the  other 
hollow  ware  machine.  The  crushers,  two  dry  pans,  air  com¬ 
pressor  and  hoist  are  operated  with  a  125  h.  p.,  550  volts,  motor. 
A  75  h.  p.  motor  of  the  same  voltage  runs  one  dry  pan  to  which 
it  is  belted  and  one  crusher.  Other  motors  are :  10  h.  p.  motor 
to  operate  the  elevator  at  dryer ;  25  h.  p.  motor  to  drive  the 
waste  heat  fan ;  40  h.  p.  motor  to  operate  the  continuous  kiln 
fan ;  25  h.  p.  motor  to  run  the  round  down-draft  kiln  fan. 

The  kilns  are  equipped  with  a  complete  Brown  pyrometer 
system,  including  indicators  and  recorders. 

£  £ 

Moving  Pictures  Advertise  Clay  Products 

The  Permanent  Buildings  Society  of  Iowa  has  been  doing 
some  publicity  work  recently  which  has  secured  a  very  favor¬ 
able  reception,  thru  the  medium  of  moving  picture  films.  The 
film  advertising  was  particularly  advantageous  at  the  time  it 
was  shown  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  Des  Moines  has  been  en¬ 
tertaining  a  large  number  of  conventions  and  the  clay  prod¬ 
ucts  story  was  able  to  reach  a  large  number  of  people  from 
outside  of  Des  Moines.  The  society  will  place  the  films  at 
the  disposal  of  producers  in  other  Iowa  towns  for  use  in  their 
moving  picture  houses. 

£  £ 

Bulk  of  Clay  Products  Imported  from  U.  S. 

During  the  financial  year  of  the  Dominion,  ending  March  31, 
1920,  there  was  imported  into  Canada,  brick,  clay  and  tile  to  the 
value  of  $2,470,812  as  compared  with  $4,298,745  in  1919.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  same  two  years  Canada  exported  in  these  commodities 
$162,109  in  1919  and  $198,119  in  1920.  Of  the  total  over 
$5,000,000  worth  came  from  United  States. 


MANUFACTURING  of  MATERIALS  in  GOTHAM  on 
DECLINE— BUYERS  MARKET  INACTIVE 


g  UILDING  MATERIAL  buying  is  reaching  its  zero  stage 
as  far  as  the  New  York  construction  market  is  concerned, 
according  to  Dow  Service  daily  building  report  of  October  23. 

Prospective  purchasers  seem  content  to  await  eventualities 
of  the  immediate  future.  These  include  such  factors  in  the 
building  construction  industry  as  finance,  fuel  supply,  freight 
car  manipulation,  unemployment  at  manufacturing  centers  and 
its  effect  upon  mill  production  in  the  building  material  produc¬ 
tion  centers,  export  and  import  trends,  price  stabilization, 
liquidation  of  labor  and  the  effect  the  investigation  now  in  prog¬ 
ress  may  have  upon  building  operations  on  which  estimates 
have  been  received,  but  not  yet  acted  upon. 

Building  finance  is  expected  to  show  more  interest  in  con¬ 
struction  in  general  after  the  close  of  the  election  campaign. 
Fuel  supply  is  improving.  Brick  manufacturers  in  the  Hud¬ 
son  River  district  reported  at  the  close  of  the  week  that  fuel 
supply  was  changing  the  manufacturing  situation  there  con¬ 
siderably.  In  one  case  where  500  tons  was  desired,  the  manu¬ 
facturer  was  accommodated  with  300  tons,  and  in  another  case 
where  350  tons  were  called  for,  about  half  the  requirement  was 
met.  Slight  as  such  concessions  in  the  matter  of  fuel  supply 
appear  to  be,  it  has  been  the  cause  of  changing  the  recent 
aspect  with  regard  to  spring  brick  supply. 

Incidentally  box  car  supply  is  improving,  bringing  into  this 
market  building  material  orders  long  since  overdue,  but  ar¬ 
riving  at  a  time  when  there  is  no  buying  to  absorb  it.  What 
appears  to  be  a  favorable  trend  as  far  as  the  receipt  of  build¬ 
ing  materials  in  the  finished  form  in  this  market  is  concerned, 
really  has  an  adverse  counterpart  at  the  building  material  man¬ 
ufacturing  mills  where  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
order  curtailing  the  supply  of  open  top  cars  of  types  usually 
employed  in  transportation  of  raw  material  is  actually  cur¬ 
tailing  production. 

MANUFACTURING  CURTAILED— NO  DEMAND 

The  wholesale  release  of  skilled  artisans  at  automobile  estab¬ 
lishments  in  the  West  is  having  an  indirect  effect  of  helping 
building  material  and  especially  equipment  mills  to  clear  up 
their  unfilled  tonnages.  There  is,,  however,  a  reaction  to  this 
trend,  because  the  buying  market  is  not  freely  calling  for 
material.  If  this  policy  is  long  continued,  shut-downs  at  manu¬ 
facturing  centers  may  be  expected  until  demand  comes.  All 
eyes  will  be  centered  upon  the  financial  market,  therefore,  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  sixty  days.  If  the  financial  cloture  policy  familiar 
to  the  building  trades  of  the  last  nine  months  is  continued,  the 
late  deplorable  runaway  price  market  can  be  considered  as 
being  in  merely  a  passing  lull,  emerging  into  full  activity  again 
as  soon  as  demand  begins  to  be  felt  upon  the  low  mill  and 
dealer  supplies. 

The  fact  that  foreign  glass  manufacturers  are  making  them¬ 
selves  felt  in  this  market,  that  export  cement  demand  is  con¬ 
stantly  pressing  upon  Atlantic  seaboard  manufacturers,  that 
lumber  has  heard  inquiries  from  clear  across  the  ocean  and 
that  the  metals  are  so  closely  pressed  by  foreign  markets  as 
to  make  it  easily  possible  to  eclipse  domestic  business  at  the 
moment,  all  merely  emphasize  the  fact  that  American  manufac¬ 
turers  are  giving  American  consumers  the  benefit  of  their 
present  limited  outputs,  even  tho  the  premiums  frequently 
offered  by  export  purchasers  greatly  overshadow  present  open 
market  prices  for  their  wares. 

SLUMP  IN  BUYER’S  MARKET  LIKELY 

Price  stabilization  and  liquidation  of  labor  wages  at  mill 
centers  were  primarily  influential  in  reopening  the  buyer's  mar¬ 
ket  a  week  ago,  but  the  effect  of  the  investigation  on  building 
construction  practices  is  likely  to  be  along  the  line  of  can¬ 


cellation  of  projects  upon  which  estimates  have  been  received, 
but  which  have  not  been  formally  accepted. 

The  recourse  of  building  material  manufacturers  in  the  event 
of  a  general  cancellation  movement  emanating  from  local  con¬ 
ditions,  such  as,  for  example,  the  inquisition  into  local  building 
conditions,  instead  of  from  general  conditions,  will  be  to  close 
down  indefinitely,  like  the  lumber  mills  have  done,  or  to  turn 
their  available  stocks  and  supplies  to  the  export  trade.  Credit 
is  too  scant,  and  probably  will  continue  to  be  until  well  after 
the  turn  of  the  year,  to  warrant  manufacturers  to  pile  up 
stocks  in  reserve.  Inventory  time  will  come  between  now  and 
the  start  of  the  1921  building  season  and  banking  credits  are 
likely  to  be  unsympathetic  with  large  stocks  without  a  visible 
market. 

Building  material  manufacturers  are  at  present  catering  to 
buyers’  market  conditions.  This  is  noticeable  in  the  current 
prices  on  brick,  lumber  and  metals,  but  signs  developed  lately 
indicate  that  the  bottom  is  being  reached  on  price  concession 
in  such  items  as  structural  steel  and  similar  finished  products, 
oak,  maple,  poplar,  cypress,  North  Carolina  pine  and  common 
brick.  Glass,  under  the  influence  of  foreign  manufacturers, 
has  been  softening  on  price,  but  the  fact  that  many  American 
mills  will  be  forced  to  close  down  on  December  1,  when  the 
supply  of  natural  gas  to  these  establishments  is  finally  shut 
off,  indicates  that  glass,  also,  is  very  close  to  price  bottom  in 
this  market. 

<5*  £  & 

Model  Farmstead  to  be  Feature  of  Exhibit 

One  of  the  new  publicity  projects  of  the  Permanent  Buildings 
Society  of  Iowa,  is  the  building  of  a  model  farmstead  on  a 
three  or  four  acre  tract  at  the  Iowa  State  Fair  grounds. 

The  idea  of  the  Society  is  that  properly  grouped  farm  build¬ 
ings  will  save  the  farmers  much  labor  and  return  big  profits 
thru  more  efficient  work.  The  aim  will  be  to  show  that,  where¬ 
as  close  grouping  of  buildings  is  impossible  where  they  are  of 
an  inflammable  nature,  this  handicap  is  entirely  done  away 
with  if  the  buildings  are  of  brick  and  clay. 

That  the  idea  is  being  considered  in  no  half  way  manner  is 
shown  by  preliminary  plans  for  the  farmstead.  The  plans  call 
for  an  artistic  entrance  gate  with  pillar  posts  of  pressed  brick. 
A  model  farm  residence  of  hollow  tile  faced  with  brick  will 
occupy  a  prominent  position.  Other  buildings  to  be  con¬ 
structed  for  the  education  of  the  farmer,  on  the  permanent 
building  program,  will  be  a  garage  of  hollow  tile,  a  poultry 
house  and  yards,  a  hog  house  and  yard  with  feeding  floors, 
a  horse  and  dairy  barn  with  silos  in  connection  and  the  barn 
fully  equipped  with  labor  saving  devices,  a  corn  crib  and  gran¬ 
ary,  machine  sheds  and  shops  and  the  other  smaller  buildings 
which  are  necessary  to  make  a  complete  farm  equipment. 

Particular  attention  will  be  paid  to  landscaping  and  the  resi¬ 
dence  and  all  other  buildings  will  be  completely  furnished  and 
equipped.  Fireproof  roof  coverings  will  be  a  feature  of  the 
exhibit. 

It  is  planned  to  provide  exhibit  spaces  for  the  members  of 
the  society  and  as  the  Iowa  State  Fair  attracts  several  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  farmers  each  year  it  is  looked  upon  as  an  ideal 
place  to  spread  the  gospel  of  permanent  building. 

£  &  & 

Brick  Manufacturers  of  Carolinas  Organize 

It  is  reported  that  the  brick  manufacturers  of  North  and 
South  Carolina  have  organized  and  formed  an  association. 
Roger  Moore,  was  elected  president,  and  L.  S.  Mooris,  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer. 
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EMPLOYE 

EUROPE 

Another  Splendid  Article  on  European  Conditions  Which  In¬ 
cludes  Mention  of  the  Part  W omen  Play  in  Making  Clay  Ware 

By  R.  H.  Minton 

Superintendent,  General  Ceramics  Co.,  Metuchen,  N.  J. 


EMPLOYER  and 

RELATIONSHIP  in 


LABOR!  LABOR  is  our  problem  and  it  is  Europe’s 
problem.  It  is  most  difficult  to  realize  the  immense 
change  that  has  taken  place  in  Germany  in  the  relations 
between  the  employer  and  the  employe. 

Before  the  war  there  was  practically  no  such  thing  as 
labor  trouble  in  that  country.  With  a  strict  monarchial 
form  of  government,  with  universal  military  service  and 
all  that  goes  with  it,  there  was  little  chance  for  the  laboring 
classes  to  force  concessions  from  the  employers.  The  old 
government  knew  exactly  what  it  wanted  and  the  best  way 
to  get  it.  The  workmen  were  well  taken  care  of  in  the  way 
of  old-age  pensions,  sick  and  accident  reliefs,  etc.,  so  that 
there  was  a  certain  contentment  and  little  desire  for  a  new 
order  of  things.  Workmen  started  in  the  trade  in  which 
they  expected  to  spend  their  lives,  and  seldom  changed  from 
one  factory  to  another.  This  condition  made  for  skilled 
mechanics  and  high  production,  at  lowest  costs.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  the  military  system  was  largely  responsible  for 
the  efficiency  of  the  industrial  system,  and  it  follows  that 
under  the  new  order  German  competition  can  never  again 
be  as  severe  as  before  the  war.  It  is  probably  a  fact  that 
the  industrial  leaders  are  more  concerned  over  the  socialis¬ 
tic  attitude  toward  the  workmen  than  over  the  indemnity 
question.  With  the  pre-war  industrial  system  they  would 
in  time  be  able  to  regain  to  a  large  extent  their  former 
position  in  the  world’s  trade.  With  labor  dictating  the 
terms  upon  which  industry  shall  be  managed  there  Is  no 
hope  that  their  former  position  will  ever  be  regained. 

LABOR  IS  SIXTY  PER  CENT.  EFFICIENT 

The  relations  between  labor  and  capital  in  Germany  are 
extremely  strained.  There  are  numerous  cases  on  record 
where  the  employes  of  a  plant  have  maltreated  and  even 
killed  their  employer.  This  condition  causes  most  of  the 
industrial  leaders  to  favor  the  conservative  parties,  expect¬ 
ing  that  it  will  lead  to  a  restraint  upon  the  activities  of 
labor.  The  power  exercised  by  the  workingmen’s  councils 
is  very  great.  An  employer  cannot  employ  or  dismiss  a 
workman  without  the  consent  of  the  representative  of  their 
syndicate  in  that  shop.  Their  committees  also  have  a 
decisive  voice  in  determining  the  wages  and  piece  rates 
to  be  paid.  These  councils  play  important  parts  in  politics, 
being  often  as  strong  as  the  Reichstag  itself,  especially 
on  questions  touching  upon  their  welfare.  In  fact,  it  was 
a  common  complaint  among  employers  that  their  work¬ 
men  were  more  interested  in  playing  politics  than  in  pro¬ 
duction.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  instances  where 
the  owners  claimed  that  their  workmen  were  doing  as  much 
now  in  eight  hours  as  they  formerly  did  in  ten  hours,  and 
that  the  men  were  willing  to  work  if  work  was  to  be  had. 
It  is  quite  probable,  however,  that  the  actual  production  is 


not  more  than  60  per  cent,  in  efficiency  of  what  it  was 
in  pre-war  times. 

It  is  this  lack  of  cooperation  between  management  and 
labor  which  is  likely  to  prevent  Germany  recovering  her 
productive  position,  even  tho  other  conditions  are  restored. 
The  labor  classes  have  been  so  strong  that  they  forced 
a  promise  from  the  government  that  all  large  industries 
would  be  socialized  for  their  benefit.  The  government 
has  been  unable  to  make  good  on  this  promise,  as  every 
public-owned  and  operated  utility  has  been  conducted  at 
an  enormous  loss.  Wages  have  been  constantly  elevated, 
sick  benefits,  accident  benefits  and  unemployment  benefits 
have  been  granted  with  such  generosity  that  rates  could 
not  be  boosted  rapidly  enough.  At  present  a  sort  of  state 
syndicalism  is  being  worked  out  to  increase  production, 
but  this  will  probably  fail  as  the  employers  will  not  assent 
to  anything  which  they  cannot  control.  Instead  of  coopera¬ 
tion  between  capital  and  labor  to  produce — and  upon  pro¬ 
duction  depends  the  whole  hope  of  Germany’s  recovery — 
there  is,  and  will  be,  a  constant  struggle  between  these 
two  factions  to  determine  which  shall  get  the  larger  share 
of  the  production  of  industry. 

RAW  MATERIALS  MUST  BE  SUPPLIED 

The  present  industrial  situation  does  not  offer  very  bright 
hopes  for  any  indemnities.  Recovery  depends  upon  raw 
materials  which  can  only  be  supplied  by  the  Allies.  Even 
with  this  help  the  question  of  indemnity  really  depends 
upon  the  workmen  and  what  they  will  stand.  At  the  more 
favorable  pre-war  production  there  was  only  so  much  sur¬ 
plus  value  of  labor,  and  this  is  very  greatly  reduced  now. 
Assuming  that  the  industrial  leaders,  or  employers,  will 
not  make  great  attempts  towards  production  unless  they 
continue  to  get  their  full  share,  the  amount  available  for 
indemnity  must  come  from  the  laborers.  The  question  is 
whether  Germany’s  workmen  will  exert  themselves  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  produce  for  capital  and  a  surplus  for  the  war 
debts.  It  is  extremely  questionable,  and  will  most  likely 
lead  to  further  social  revolutions.  It  depends  very  much 
upon  the  ability  of  the  people  to  endure  privations.  There 
is  a  great  lack  of  all  necessities  among  all  classes 
of  working  people,  especially  among  the  unorganized  and 
unskilled  classes.  To  these  must  be  added  the  salaried 
classes  not  in  such  government  employ  as  to  demand  living 
incomes.  The  merchants,  shopkeepers  and  traders  keep 
continually  raising  prices,  and  manage  to  keep  going. 
Organized  labor  protects  itself  to  a  large  extent  by  reason 
of  its  power  to  compel  wage  increases.  When  one  considers 
the  scarce  and  almost  impossible  food  which  the  German 
workman  must  eat,  it  is  really  remarkable  that  there  is  any 
production  at  all. 
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“FOURTEEN  POINTS”  STOPPED  FIGHTING 

While  the  present  relations  between  the  employers  and 
the  workmen  do  not  offer  much  hope  for  recovery  and 
liquidation  of  the  indemnity,  yet  labor’s  strength  in  the 
socialistic  parties  offers  much  that  is  hopeful  from  the 
long  distant  view.  The  socialists,  together  with  some  of 
the  liberals  and  democrats,  believe  th^t  Germany  is  under 
moral  obligations  to  make  reparation,  and  that  as  soon  as 
the  amount  is  fixed  the  nation  should  exert  her  utmost 
strength  to  make  payment.  In  fact  there  is  a  strong  feel¬ 
ing  among  the  labor  groups  that  Northern  France  should 
be  rebuilt  for  the  French  workmen,  and  that  this  work 
should  take  preference  over  working  for  their  own  capital¬ 
ists.  The  socialistic  control  of  industry  has  not  yet  gone 
as  far  as  to  fix  selling  prices.  The  employers  are  fearing 
that  this  will  be  the  next  step,  which  will  prevent  their 
raising  prices  to  overcome  wage  raises.  There  is  profiteer¬ 
ing  in  Germany  as  elsewhere  and  undoubtedly  the  social¬ 
ists  will  in  time  restrict  selling  prices. 

The  workmen  were  responsible  for  the  refusal  of  the 
German  army  to  continue  fighting.  I  discussed  this  point 
with  a  number  of  well  informed  men  in  Germany  and 
they  all  were  emphatic  in  stating  that  it  was  the  word  of 
Woodrow  Wilson,  with  his  Fourteen  Points  that  did  most 
to  break  down  the  resistance  of  the  army  in  1918.  Of 
course,  they  would  have  been  beaten  eventually,  but  the 
President’s  propaganda  reached  the  common  soldiers  and 
they  quit.  One  gentleman,  who  had  spent  three  years  on 
the  front,  in  discussing  this  question  stated  that  the  leaders 
implored  the  men  to  defend  their  position,  but  they  simply 
replied  that  to  settle  the  war  on  the  terms  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Fourteen  Points  would  give  them  all  that  they  were 
supposed  to  be  fighting  for,  and  they  would  not  continue. 

NO  ANIMOSITY  AGAINST  AMERICANS 

The  present  instability  of  the  republic  is  due  to  the  danger 
of  the  junkers  on  one  hand  and  the  proletariat  on  the 
other.  The  German  people  accepted  the  proposed  peace 
on  the  basis  of  the  Fourteen  Points  of  conciliation;  they 
dethroned  all  the  kings  and  established  the  republic.  Then 
followed  the  treaty  with  terms  and  reprisals  not  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  armistice,  and  the  faith 
of  the  people  in  America  and  Wilson  has  been  shattered. 
With  the  people  in  control  of  the  government  and  a  peace 
carried  out  on  the  proposed  terms  there  would  have  been 
laid  a  foundation  which  would  have  removed  forever 
the  danger  of  future  German  aggression. 

I  have  often  been  asked  what  is  the  attitude  of  the 
people  toward  America.  With  all  of  my  traveling,  mostly 
alone,  there  were  many  opportunities  of  speaking  with 
people  in  the  hotels,  on  the  trains  and  in  the  factories, 
and  I  did  not  have  one  disagreeable  experience.  The  atti¬ 
tude  towards  Americans  was  very  friendly,  there  was  little 
animosity  shown  toward  England,  but  there  was  a  strong 
spirit  of  hatred  growing  against  France  which  does  not 
augur  well  for  the  future  if  allowed  to  continue.  The 
Prussian  is  as  egotistic  and  overbearing  as  ever,  but  the 
Bavarians  and  Saxons  are  entirely  peaceable.  They  claim 
that  they  did  not  want  the  war,  but  were  misinformed  and 
misled,  and  it  seems  true.  Today,  there  are  men  and 
women  working  against  militarism  and  endeavoring  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  effect  of  the  long  years  of  military  training  and 
education.  The  signers  of  this  movement  pledge  them¬ 
selves  never  again  to  take  up  arms  against  their  fellow 
men,  in  any  nation;  never  voluntarily  to  pay  money  for 
war  materials;  never  to  engage  in  production  of  war  ma¬ 
terials.  Another  very  significant  movement  is  that  of  the 
Peace  League  of  Ex-Service  Men.  Two  of  the  articles  in 
the  manifesto  of  this  League  are  as  follows: — 


LEAGUE  OF  EX-SERVICE  MEN 

“1.  The  aim  of  the  League  is  the  popularization  and 
ceaseless  presentation  of  ideas  of  peace  and  reconciliation. 
Founded  by  millions  who  have  felt  the  horror  and  the  curse 
of  war  more  deeply  than  any  other  men,  it  will  set  up  a 
wall  against  which  any  fresh  recurrence  of  violence  and 
hatred  must  dash  itself  to  pieces. 

“2.  A  yearly  conference  of  Ex-Service  men  shall  be  con¬ 
vened,  which  shall  make  known  thruout  the  country  and  the 
whole  world  the  will  of  the  soldiers  of  the  People’s  War. 
The  League  will  support  all  similar  manifestations  of  Ex- 
Service  men  in  foreign  countries,  and  will  aim  to  bring 
about  concerted  international  action.” 

FORM  OF  NATIONAL  AGREEMENTS 

Aside  from  the  interesting  fact  that  an  agreement  is 
made  and  enforced  by  the  government,  and  not  by  the 
employers  and  unions,  there  are  several  novel  points  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  pact  which  the  government  forces  on  all  employers 
and  employes. 

1.  The  payment  for  time  taken  in  connection  with  duties 
relating  to  civil  or  municipal  duties. 

2.  The  allowing  of  holidays. 

This  seems  to  be  a  provision  for  the  workers  which 
might  well  be  followed  in  this  country.  There  is  a  growing 
feeling  that  a  paid  holiday  for  all  workers  is  not  only 
right  but  a  good  investment.  Undoubtedly  it  would  tend 
to  cut  down  the  large  turnover  in  labor,  and  lead  to  more 
contented  workmen  and  better  relations  between  capital 
and  labor.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note 
article  32  in  which  it  states  that  all  time  lost  during  the 
year  without  proper  excuse  is  charged  against  the  yearly 
holiday  without  payment.  This  makes  the  agreement  any¬ 
thing  but  one-sided. 

3.  A  third  point,  not  noted  in  this  agreement,  is  that 

female  labor  is  allowed  only  two-thirds  of  the  wage  scale 
for  male  labor,  for  identical  work.  Women  labor  has 

always  been  a  large  factor  in  Germany,  especially  on  the 
farms,  but  it  is  striking  to  find  women  doing  factory  work 
usually  done  only  by  men.  In  the  clayworking  plants 
women  were  often  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  the 

clays,  doing  all  the  work  of  clay  pugging,  grinding,  etc., 

with  the  necessary  wheeling  or  carrying.  In  the  potteries 
the  women  often  handle  the  blungers  and  filter  presses, 
and  even  make  the  saggers  on  jiggers.  Where  tunnel 

kilns  are  in  use  women  are  engaged  for  placing  the  saggers, 
unloading  them  and  packing. 

WOMEN  WORK  ON  SEWER  PIPE  PRESSES 

In  sewer  pipe  plants  women  are  used  on  presses  where 
pipes  up  to  8  inches  in  diameter  and  six  feet  long  are  made. 
Altho  they  may  be  doing  the  equivalent  of  the  men  their 
wage  is  only  two-thirds  as  much. 

It  was  impossible  not  to  contrast  the  condition  of  the 
workmen  and  work-women  in  these  plants  with  those  in 
American  plants.  Most  of  them  were  underfed  and  clothed 
in  the  coarsest,  poorest  kind  of  clothing;  more  often  than 
not,  exceedingly  ragged.  Very  few  of  them  were  supplied 
with  shoes,  most  being  barefooted,  while  a  few  wore 
wooden  clogs.  The  American  manufacturer  has  his  labor 
troubles,  but  he  can  at  least  have  the  consolation  that 
German  employers  are  still  worse  off. 

LABOR  COOPERATION  IN  ENGLAND 

Altho  the  potters  and  other  clay  manufacturers  of  Eng¬ 
land  have  their  labor  problems  of  discontent  and  ineffi¬ 
ciency  they  have  made  a  very  serious  attempt  to  improve 
it.  Sometime  during  1917  the  British  Government  adopted 
the  “Whitley”  Report,  which  recommended  that  Federa¬ 
tions  of  all  allied  industries  be  formed  for  united  action 
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on  account  of  the  necessity  for  the  reorganization  of  In¬ 
dustries  on  a  national  basis,  the  unit  of  this  organization 
being  the  trade  as  a  whole  and  not  the  individual  company. 
In  January,  1918  the  National  Council  of  the  Pottery  In¬ 
dustry  was  formed.  It  was  designed  to  regulate  wages 
of  employes  and  the  selling  prices  of  the  products,  pro¬ 
mote  education  of  the  employes  in  the  industry,  secure 
improved  health  and  better  working  conditions  for  the 
operatives,  encourage  better  methods  of  manufacture,  and 
assist  the  government  authorities  in  arriving  at  sound  con¬ 
clusions  on  trade  matters.  This  council  holds  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  being  the  first  in  the  list  of  joint  industrial  councils 
which  at  present  number  about  sixty.  The  Whitley  Coun¬ 
cils  were  based  upon  organization  on  both  sides,  and  the 
English  pottery  industry  fully  realized  united  organization 
was  absolutely  essential  to  the  progress  of  the  industry. 

WHITLEY  COUNCIL 

The  objects  of  the  Council  are  as  follows: — 

(a)  The  consideration  of  means  whereby  all  manufac¬ 
turers  and  operatives  shall  be  brought  within  their  re¬ 
spective  associations. 

(b)  Regular  consideration  of  wages,  piece  work  prices, 
and  conditions  with  a  view  to  establishing  and  maintain¬ 
ing  equitable  conditions  thruout  the  industry. 

(c)  To  assist  the  respective  associations  in  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  such  selling  prices  as  will  afford  a  reasonable 
remuneration  to  both  «mployers  and  employe. 

(d)  The  consideration  and  settlement  of  all  disputes 
between  different  parties  in  the  industry  which  it  may  not 
have  been  possible  to  settle  by  the  existing  machinery,  and 
the  establishment  of  machinery  for  the  dealing  with  dis¬ 
putes  where  adequate  machinery  does  not  exist. 

(e)  The  regularisation  of  production  and  employment  as 
a  means  of  insuring  to  the  workpeople  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  security  of  earnings. 

(f)  Improvement  in  conditions  with  a  view  to  removing 
all  danger  to  health  in  the  industry. 

(g)  The  study  of  processes,  the  encouragement  of  re¬ 
search,  and  the  full  utilization  of  their  results. 

(h)  The  provision  of  facilities  for  the  full  consideration 
and  utilization  of  inventions  and  improvements  designed 
by  workpeople  and  for  the  adequate  safeguarding  of  the 
rights  of  the  designers  of  such  improvement. 

(i)  Education  in  all  its  branches  for  the  industry. 

COLLECT  MANUFACTURING  COSTS 

(j)  The  collection  of  full  statistics  on  wages,  making 
and  selling  prices,  and  average  percentages  of  profits  on 
turnover  and  on  materials,  markets,  costs,  etc.,  and  the 
study  and  promotion  of  scientific  and  practical  systems  of 
cost  to  this  end. 

All  statistics  shall,  where  necessary,  be  verified  by  chart¬ 
ered  accountants,  who  shall  make  a  statutory  declaration 
as  to  secrecy  prior  to  any  investigation,  and  no  particulars 
of  individual  firms  or  operatives  shall  be  disclosed  to  any¬ 
one. 

(k)  Inquiries  into  problems  of  the  industry,  and  where 
desirable,  the  publication  of  reports. 

(l)  Representation  of  the  needs  and  opinions  of  the 
industry  to  Government  authorities,  central  and  local,  and 
to  the  community  generally. 

CONSTITUTION 

Membership.  The  council  shall  consist  of  an  equal 
number  of  representatives  of  the  manufacturers  and  the 
operatives;  the  manufacturers’  representatives  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Manufacturers’  Associations  in  proportions 
to  be  agreed  on  between  them;  the  operatives  representa¬ 
tives  by  the  trade  unions  in  proportions  to  be  agreed  on 
between  them.  The  number  of  representatives  on  each 


side  shall  not  exceed  30.  Among  the  manufacturers’  repre¬ 
sentatives  may  be  included  salaried  managers,  and  among 
the  operatives’  representatives  some  women  operatives. 

The  council  operated  thru  the  following  committees: 
Finance,  statistical,  wages  and  conditions,  research,  inven¬ 
tions  and  designs,  organization,  and  demobilization. 

Objects  of  committees  are: 

(a)  The  securing  of  a  better  utilization  of  the  practical 
knowledge  and  experience  of  the  workpeople,  and  the  es¬ 
tablishment  and  maintenance  of  a  system  of  cooperation 
in  the  workshops  as  between  employers  and  employes,  so 
that  the  workpeople  be  given  a  wider  interest  in,  and 
greater  responsibility  for,  the  conditions  under  which  their 
work  is  performed. 

(b)  The  enforcement  in  works  of  the  regulations  con¬ 
tained  in  collective  agreements  of  employers  and  opera¬ 
tives. 

(c)  The  prevention  of  friction  and  misunderstanding. 

These  committees  have  issued  reports  on: 

“Health  Condition  in  Factories.” 

“The  Preservation  of  Health  of  Pottery  Workers.” 

“Construction  and  Ventilation  of  Potters’  Drying  Stoves.” 

Appropriate  Education  for  Juvenile  Pottery  Workers. ” 

POTTERIES  DISCLOSING  STATfSTICS 

It  had  been  realized  that  collective  bargaining  was  going 
to  remain  in  industry,  and  it  was  felt  that  if  both  sides 
could  get  together  and  bargain  over  other  debatable  points 
they  would  create  a  spirit  of  friendly  discussion.  The  re¬ 
sult  has  been  that  the  employers  and  the  employed  have 
found  a  more  common  ground  to  the  benefit  of  both. 

All  employers  are  not  in  favor  of  the  plan.  One  promi¬ 
nent  manufacturer  frankly  stated  that  he  was  no  idealist 
and  had  no  use  for  the  council,  preferring  to  take  his- 
chances  in  handling  labor  in  the  old  way.  On  the  other 
hand,  most'  of  the  managers  were  in  favor  of  the  system 
stating  that  it  had  solved  many  hard,  difficult  problems  and 
had  removed  much  friction  with  the  workmen. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  Pottery  Council  which  is  not  true 
of  any  other  so  far,  is  that  the  manufacturers  are  now  dis¬ 
closing  profits  on  turnover,  averaging  earnings,  making 
prices  and  other  statistics.  This  is  a  fundamental  principle 
to  the  success  of  such  councils,  for  it  tends  to  remove  sus¬ 
picion  on  the  part  of  the  workers. 

ANNUAL  REPORT 

The  success  of  the  plan  is  best  stated  in  the  words  of  the 
annual  report  of  1919. 

“The  spirit  pervading  the  council  and  which  characterizes- 
the  consideration  of  the  problems  brought  before  it  andi 
its  various  committees,  is  indicative  of  the  harmonious  feel¬ 
ing  existing  between  employers  and  employes  in  the  in¬ 
dustry,  and  gives  ground  for  the  hope  that  all  friction  may 
in  time  be  entirely  eradicated,  and  that  any  difficulties 
which  may  arise  will  be  overcome  by  frank  and  open  dis¬ 
cussion.  It  is  felt  that  the  influence  of  members  of  the 
council  will  gradually  permeate  the  rank  and  file  of  men 
and  masters  thruout  the  industry.  There  is  much  still  to 
be  accomplished  in  various  directions.  The  main  object  of 
the  council  is  to  uplift  the  status  of  the  industry  thruout 
the  country.  There  is  a  conviction  thruout  the  council 
that  in  the  past,  both  employers  and  employed  have  been 
insufficiently  compensated,  and  that  their  interests  are  com¬ 
plementary  and  not  divergent.  The  industry  must,  if 
possible,  be  rendered  sufficiently  remunerative  so  as  to  at¬ 
tract  further  capital  into  the  trade  in  order  that  obsolete 
factories  may  be  replaced  by  up-to-date  buildings,  and  that 
conditions  under  which  a  man  works,  as  well  as  his  wages, 
may  be  improved.  One  feels  convinced,  however,  that 
with  a  continuance  of  the  spirit  of  unity,  cooperation  and 
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tolerance,  there  is  every  prospect  that  all  obstacles  will  be 
overcome,  resulting  in  happier  conditions  for  the  worker, 
increased  advantages  for  the  employer,  the  realization  of 
high  ideals  for  both,  and  general  prosperity  for  the  in¬ 
dustry.” 

St  £ 

No  Box  Car  Restriction  for  Clay  Plants 

The  car  service  division  of  the  American  Railroad  Associa¬ 
tion  under  date  of  October  8,  issued  new  rules  as  to  the 
regulation  of  railroad  equipment.  These  service  orders  are 
known  as  orders  No.  20  and  21,  and  supersede  all  former 
orders. 

The  order  with  respect  to  the  furnishing  of  coal  cars  or 
open  top  cars  to  coal  mines  by  coal  loading  carriers,  remains 
substantially  the  same  as  that  included  in  service  order  No.  15. 

Another  order  decrees  that  non-coal-loading  carriers  deliver 
daily  to  connecting  coal-loading  carriers,  empty  or  loaded  coal 
cars  up  to  the  maximum  ability  of  each  connecting  coal 
loading  carrier  to  receive  and  use  the  coal  cars  so  delivered 
for  the  preferential  purposes  set  forth. 

A  further  order  declares  that  all  common  carriers  discon¬ 
tinue  the  use  of«coal  cars  for  the  transportation  of  commodi¬ 
ties  other  than  those  already  specified  (a)  as  to  each  coal-load¬ 
ing  carrier  so  long  as  any  coal  mine  remains  to  be  served  by 
it  by  coal  cars,  and  (b)  as  to  each  non-coal-loading  carrier  so 
long  as  deliveries  of  any  coal  cars  to  connecting  carriers  may 
be  due  or  remain  to  be  performed  under  the  terms  of  the  order. 

All  railroads  are  furthermore  authorized  to  place  an  em¬ 
bargo  on  the  receipt  of  coal  or  other  freight  transported 
in  open  cars  suitable  for  coal  loading  by  any  consignee,  and 
against  the  placement  of  such  open  top  cars  for  a  consign¬ 
ment  to  any  consignee  who  shall  fail  or  refuse  to  unload  such 
coal  or  other  freight  so  transported  in  coal  cars  and  placed 
for  unloading  within  twenty-four  hours  after  such  placement, 
until  all  coal  or  other  freight  so  transported  in  coal  cars  and 
so  placed  has  been  unloaded  by  such  consignee,  provided 
that  this  authorization  and  direction  shall  not  interfere  with 
the  movement  of  coal  to  any  coal  pool  or  pools  when  authorized 
by  any  order  heretofore  or  hereafter  entered  by  the  I.  C.  C., 
or  coal  consigned  to  tide  water  or  the  lakes  for  tranship¬ 
ment  by  water,  nor  shall  it  apply  where  the  failure  of  the 
consignee  to  unload  is  due  directly  to  errors  or  disabilities 
of  the  railroad  in  delivering  cars. 

L.  M.  Betts,  manager  of  the  closed  car  section  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Railroad  Association,  in  a  letter  stated :  “In  reply  to 
your  inquiry  relative  to  use  of  box  car  equipment  for  protec¬ 
tion  of  shipments  of  clay  products,  will  advise,  that  there  is 
no  restriction  whatever  on  the  use  of  box  cars  for  this  com¬ 
modity,  shippers  being  accorded  full  use  of  such  equipment 
as  is  available  for  distribution,  in  the  same  manner  and  same 
proportion  as  is  accorded  other  shippers  of  box  car  com¬ 
modities. 

^ 

Fire  Brick  Men  at  White  Sulphur  Springs 

A  meeting  of  the  Refractories  Manufacturers’  Associa¬ 
tion  was  held  on  October  28th  and  29th,  at  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  W.  Va.  The  meeting  was  well  attended.  The 
program  of  matters  to  be  taken  up  for  discussion  and  ac¬ 
tion  was  very  interesting. 

Figures  on  fire  insurance  premiums  received  from  prac¬ 
tically  every  member  of  the  association  and  from  a  large 
proportion  of  the  industry  outside  of  the  association,  were 
read  to  the  members.  Advice  received  from  insurance  ex¬ 
perts  and  other  data  was  laid  before  the  meeting. 

The  question  of  income  tax  for  1918  was  also  discussed. 
Members  were  advised  that  if  certain  facts  could  be  estab¬ 


lished  with  reference  to  the  amount  of  income  tax  paid  and 
its  relation  to  the  number  of  brick  produced  and  to  the  amount 
of  invested  capital,  rebates  might  be  obtained  which,  in  many 
cases,  will  represent  large  amounts  of  money. 

As  is  generally  known,  a  camplaint  against  freight  rate 
charges  has  been  filed  by  the  National  Paving  Brick  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association,  et  al.,  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  At  one  of  the  hearings  during  July  and 
August  C.  R.  Hillyer,  of  Sims,  Welch  &  Godman,  attorneys, 
interceded  on  behalf  of  the  Refractories  Manufacturers’ 
Association.  The  association’s  attorney,  J.  M.  Wright, 
acting  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Hillyer,  was  present  at  the 
White  Sulphur  Springs  meeting  and  discussed  with  the 
members  a  number  of  details  relative  to  this  question. 

One  of  the  interesting  talks  scheduled  was  a  discussion 
on  depletion  and  depreciation  by  E.  C.  Gause,  of  Haskins  & 
Sells,  certified  public  accountants.  The  main  intent  of  the 
talk  was  to  show  how  these  two  items  enter  into  statements 
made  up  for  the  purpose  of  determining  income  taxes,  etc. 
Mr.  Gause  is  of  the  opinion  that  rules  with  relation  to  de¬ 
pletion  and  depreciation  can  be  drawn  which  could  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  nine  out  of  ten  manufacturers  of  refractories. 

The  program  of  the  meeting  included  discussion  of  plans 
for  the  formation  of  an  Institute  of  Accountants,  the  pre¬ 
requisite  being  employment  in  an  accounting  capacity  by 
some  member  of  the  association.  The  purpose  of  the  in¬ 
stitute  is  to  bring  together  the  heads  of  accounting  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  factories  to  study  the  problems  confronting  the 
manufacturers. 

A  talk  on  “What  labor  thinks — here  and  abroad”  was 
given  by  Whiting  Williams,  whose  name  is  familiar  as  a 
writer  in  “Collier’s  Weekly,”  on  labor  subjects.  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams  has  been  abroad,  and  has  worked  in  the  coal,  mines 
of  Wales,  on  the  docks  at  Liverpool  and  in  the  steel  works 
at  Sheffield,  as  a  common  laborer  and  has  been  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  learn  the  things  that  worry  the  laborer. 

The  entertainment  for  the  members  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
committee  headed  by  P.  S.  Kier,  who  was  assisted  by  R.  P. 
M.  Davis  and  C.  C.  Edmunds.  A  banquet  was  arranged  at 
which  Mr.  Williams  spoke  and  a  golf  tournament  was 
played  at  the  new  18  hole  course. 

&  it  it 

New  Members  Gained  by  Association 

More  new  members  have  been  added  to  the  Common  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association  of  America  in  the  last  week.  The 
roll  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  headquarters  has  been  enlarged  by  the 
names  of  Shreveport  (La.)  Brick  Co.,  the  Thomas  Brothers 
Brick  Co.,  Turners  Falls,  Mass.,  and  the  George  M.  Norwood 
Brick  Co.  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

£  £  £ 

Acquires  New  Members 

Hollow  Building  Tile  Association  reports  the  acquisition 
of  four  new  members.  They  are  Haviland  (Ohio)  Clay 
Works;  Whitehall  (Ill.)  Sewer  Pipe  &  Stoneware  Co.; 
Jackson  (Minn.)  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  and  Granite  City 
Products  Co.,  North  Mountain,  W.  Va. 

£  £  S t 

Government  Controls  Building  in  New  Zealand 

The  effect  of  the  war  is  being  severely  felt  in  New  Zealand. 
Production  is  at  its  lowest  ebb.  The  government  has  taken 

control  of  the  building  trade  and  materials  and  has  decreed 
that,  in  order  to  eliminate  a  serious  housing  shortage,  all 
efforts  must  be  turned  into  this  channel.  Building  permits 
are  refused  except  for  buildings  of  the  most  essential  nature. 


The  BUILDING  SITUATION 

in  the  EAST 


'  |  '  HE  PAST  FEW  WEEKS  of  real  spring-like  weather  has 
resulted  in  a  slight,  but  noticeable  revival  of  construction 
operations  in  a  number  of  the  •eastern  centers.  Unquestionably, 
the  tendency  to  build  is  evident  and  if  numerous  uncertainties 
were  not  prevalent  some  interesting  activities  could  be  recorded. 
The  manufacturer  and  dealer  can  only  take  things  as  they  come ; 
they  are  confronted  with  trade  conditions  of  decidedly  changed 
nature  since  the  turn  of  fall,  and  the  broad-minded  interests 
in  the  trade  are  accepting  the  situation  as  the  inevitable  reces¬ 
sion  to  more  of  a  pre-war  basis.  Good  business,  and  lots  of  it, 
looms  ahead  as  soon  as  present  hesitancies  are  past. 

Despite  the  tendency  too  wait,  there  is  an  appreciable  amount 
of  business  going  forward,  and  the  call  for  important  build¬ 
ing  materials,  such  as  brick  and  other  burned  clay  products,  is 
not  to  be  passed  over  lightly,  nor  to  be  considered  as  a  fore¬ 
runner  of  orders  to  come.  To  be  sure  orders  have  dropped  off 
but  there  is  still  a  fairly  good  measure  left  for  all.  A  survey 
of  the  situation  at  New  York,  Newark,  Trenton  and  other  New 
Jersey  cities;  Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  Baltimore  and  Wash¬ 
ington,  shows  a  great  sameness  in  conditions,  and  no  section, 
apparently,  is  free  from  current  disturbances. 

The  labor  market  stands  out  as  one  of  the  encouraging  spots ; 
good  help  is  not,-,  by  any  means,  so  difficult  to  secure,  nor  is  the 
attitude  of  the  employe  quite  so  much  in  the  light  of  accom¬ 
modating  you  by  working.  The  stern  realities  of  just  what’s 
what  are  coming  to  be  more  appreciated  in  this  quarter. 


WHAT  THE  CITIES  ARE  DOING— NEW  YORK 

Big  New  York  is  showing  a  great  disposition  to  lag  when 
it  comes  to  construction,  and  reports  gathered  by  personal  con¬ 
tact  in  this  center  indicate  a  severe  slump  in  orders  for  ma¬ 
terials  during  the  past  few  weeks.  No  trade  factors  are  free 
from  the  recession  which  has  taken  place  and  the  “going  ahead’’ 
movement  is  only  evidenced  in  work  in  progress.  New  projects 
are  much  in  the  minority. 

Those  who  take  an  optimistic  viewpoint  of  things  and  have 
their  ear  to  the  ground  express  the  opinion  that  the  passing  of 
the  presidential  election  is  going  to  help  things  materially.  This 
is  considered  as  one  of  the  big  hindering  factors  at  the  present 
time.  Architects  and  engineers  have  an  encouraging  amount 
of  work  ahead,  but  with  no  definite  understanding  as  to  when 
actual  construction  is  to  proceed. 


TO  UNEARTH  COMBINE  IN  BUILDING  INDUSTRY 

The  opening  sessions  of  the  New  York  State  Joint  Legisla¬ 
tive  Committee  on  Housing,  headed  by  Senator  Lockwood  and 
with  Samuel  Untermyer  as  counsel,  indicate  a  condition  of 
affairs  in  the  contracting  branch  of  the  construction  industry 
none  too  commendable  to  those  concerned. 

Two  branches  of  the  field  have  been  fired  upon  at  the  hear¬ 
ings  up  to  this  writing,  or  (1)  the  working  agreement  between 
the  Building  Trades  Employers’  Association  and  the  Building 
Trades  Council;  this  latter  organization  is  headed  by  Robert 
P.  Brindell  and  is  formed  of  various  labor  organizations;  and 
(2)  the  code  of  practice  existing  between  master  plumbers,  stone 
cutters,  steam  heating  and  ventilating  contractors,  and  of  which 
combine  the  head,  apparently,  is  John  T.  Hettrick,  a  lawyer. 

The  close  organization  of  both  interests  has  been  shown  at 
the  sessions  tending  towards  the  end  that  no  bid  on  a  contract 
shall  be  too  low,  and  to  all  accounts  limiting  and  restricting 
competition  to  those  affiliated  with  the  associations. 

Interesting  testimony  was  given  by  Ephraim  B.  Levy,  real 
estate  owner  and  builder,  wrho  set  forth  that  he  had  paid  $25,- 


000  to  an  associate  on  a  $2,000,000  building  job,  George  Backer, 
one  of  the  largest  building  contractors  in  the  city,  to  settle  a 
strike  on  this  project.  Mr.  Backer,  it  was  mentioned,  said  he 
wanted  the  money  to  pay  to  Mr.  Brindell.  On  the  witness 
stand,  Mr.  Backer  testified  in  denial  to  this  statement,  saying 
that  he  had  paid  it  to  two  strangers,  whom  he  believed  to  be 
walking  delegates.  The  money  was  paid  in  two  installments 
and  the  strike  was  called  off. 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  Hettrick,  it  was  brought  out  that  he  had 
developed  the  code  of  practice  of  the  Association  of  Master 
Plumbers  and  affiliated  organizations,  and  received  from  1  to  3 
per  cent,  of  the  gross  annual  business  of  the  employers  for 
which  he  gave  legal  advice. 

The  sessions  have  given  evidence  of  a  character  warranting 
criminal  action,  and  at  future  hearings  the  committee  will  have 
the  support  and  cooperation  of  the  Department  of  Justice  of 
the  United  States ;  in  this  connection,  the  United  States  Attor¬ 
ney  at  New  York  will  furnish  such  information  as  possible  re¬ 
garding  several  pertinent  matters  investigated  by  this  depart¬ 
ment.  Senator  Lockwood  has  also  made  a  request  to  Governor 
Smith  requesting  the  appointment  of  Attorney  General  Charles 
B.  Newton  as  special  prosecutor  to  conduct  any  criminal  pro¬ 
ceedings  arising  out  of  the  inquiry,  as  well  as  extended  powers 
to  an  extraordinary  grand  jury  now  in  session  to  include  the 
present  investigation. 

Just  how  far  the  inquiry  is  to  go  and  how  far-reaching  will 
be  the  results  remains  to  be  seen.  According  to  Mr.  Untermyer, 
and  under  the  conditions  with  which  he  has  accepted  the  office 
of  associate  counsel  to  the  committee,  it  will  go  the  limit.  Just 
what  is  inferred  by  this  can  be  ascertained  from  a  communica¬ 
tion  which  hq  addressed  to  Governor-  Smith,  tendering  his 
services,  and  which  has  now  been  made  public,  reading  in  part: 

“There  is  not  a  city  or  town  in  the  state  of  New  York  in 
which  the  material  men  do  not  agree  on  prices, — all  the  way 
down  the  line  despotic,  rock-ribbed  combinations  exist,  under 
cover  of  which  the  material  men  have  made  many  times  more 
exorbitant  profits  than  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  the  trade. 
Somehowr  or  other,  tho,  they  seem  to  have  a  political  power 
sufficient  to  call  off  everything  in  the  way  of  drastic  and  effec¬ 
tive  investigation.  These  inquiries  get  just  so  far  and  then  they 
go  no  further.” 

NEW  JERSEY— SLOW  CONSTRUCTION  MOVEMENT 

The  present  trend  of  affairs  in  construction  circles  in  the  im¬ 
portant  cities  of  New  Jersey,  as  Newark,  Paterson,  Trenton, 
and  neighboring  sections,  brings  little  hope  of  any  pronounced 
building  movement  during  the  fall  and  winter.  Operations  seem 
destined  to  remain  at  rather  low  ebb,  and  dealers  are  reconciling 
,  themselves  to  this  condition.  Trenton  is  taking  on  far  more 
in  construction  activities  than  some  of  the  other  cities,  and 
ceramic  lines  at  the  state  capital  are  no  small  factor  in  making 
for  this  situation. 

The  Trenton  Real  Estate  Board  is  entitled  to  a  full  measure 
of  credit  for  the  way  it  is  going  after  things  in  the  housing  line. 
The  board  is  concentrating  to  the  utmost  in  urging  citizens  to 
build  now  and  is  using  population  increase  figures  to -show  the 
necessity  for  such  work.  It  points  out  that  Trenton  is  growing 
faster  than  almost  any  other  city  of  importance  in  the  state, 
and  it  would  grow  still  faster  if  there  were  more  homes. 

BUILDING  LOAN  DRIVE 

During  the  month  of  October,  the  building  and  loan  associa¬ 
tions  of  New  Jersey  conducted  a  campaign  for  increased  share- 
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Actual  Performance  Convinces 

When  we  say  PROCTOR  STOVEROOMS  will  dry  pottery,  porcelain, 
abrasive  products  and  general  ware  efficiently  with  a  reduction  of  50  to 
7  5  %  in  time  and  labor,  with  less  than  1  %  waste  in  cracked  ware, 
ACTUAL  PERFORMANCE,  with  increasing  patronage  gives  us  permis¬ 
sion  to  do  so. 


'Read  ksuhat  Mr.  Kjerr,  of  the  Iroqtiois  China  Co 
Sy racxj.se,  ft.  has  to  say: 

‘Your  machines  have  been  in  continuous  operation  for  the  past  four  months  and  have 
proven  most  satisfactory  in  every  way.  They  have  enabled  us  to  materially  increase  our 
production.  The  ware  is  dried  with  absolute  uniformity  and  is  ready  for  the  kilns  when 
taken  off  the  machine.  It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  say  that  we  are  very  well  pleased  with 
the  installation  and  are  contemplating  the  installation  of  four  additional  machines.” 


The  Public  is  invited  to  correspond 
with  the  Iroquois  China  Co.  as  to  the 
superiority  of  the  installation  of  our 
equipment. 

PROCTOR  AUTOMATIC  STOVE 


ROOMS  will  give  the  RESULTS 
THAT  COUNT,  because  each  stove 
room  is  designed,  developed  and  ad¬ 
justed  to  your  special  requirements  or 
conditions  by  our  Skilled  Engineers, 
so  that  they  will  fit  right  in  and  pro¬ 
mote  a  successful  drying  depart¬ 
ment.  Send  us  your  requirements 
and  let  us  prove  what  we  say. 

Every  PROCTOR  STOVE  ROOM 
has  a  strict  PROCTOR  GUARAN¬ 
TEE. 


Cut  showing  side  view 
of  one  No.  116  Stove 
Room  in  the  plant 


the  Iroquois  China 
Compan-; 


— SUPRI 


In  the  Dr.v 
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Tor  CLAY  PRODUCTS, 

POTTERY  AND 
GENERAL  WARE 


'  A“Proctor”  Idea  of  a  Perfect  Dryer 


i 


SAFE  because  it  can  be  controlled  absolutely  and  crocked, 
checked  ware  eliminated. 

SURE— because  it  can  be  controlled  absolutely,  and  no  wet,  imper¬ 
fectly  dried  ware  results. 


SPEEDY— because  it  can  be  controlled  absolutely,  and  fast  or  slow 
drying  is  possible. 

SMALL— does  not  take  up  much  room,  and  is  often  more  valuable 
because  of  compactness. 


If  you  insist  on  better  drying,  if  you  must  have  better  drying— fol¬ 
low  the  PROCTOR  IDEA  for  SUCCESS.  Our  engineers  will  care¬ 
fully  go  over  each  condition  and  requirement  and  show  you  how  to 
dry  your  ware  the  PROCTOR  WAY— Cheaply  and  Efficiently. 


(1  PROCTOR  $ 
f  SCHWARTZ,  Inc., 

Ceramic  Equipment  Dept. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Formerly  The  Philadelphia  Textile 
Machinery  Co., PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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holders,  and  the  results  of  this  work,  now  being  tabulated,  show 
a  pronounced  success.  Governor  Edwards,  early  in  the  drive, 
issued  a  public  endorsement  of  the  movement,  and  the  State 
Department  of  Banking  and  Insurance  also  approved  the  plan. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  a  support  of  the  campaign,  helping 
the  different  organizations  to  reach  their  goal  of  1,000,000  new 
shares,  would  assist  materially  the  necessary  housing  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  state.  In  addition  to  extensive  advertising  in  the 
daily  press,  noon-day  meetings  were  held  in  the  various  indus¬ 
trial  centers,  enlightening  thousands  of  wage-earners  upon 
building  and  loan  methods  in  the  state.  The  motion  picture 
theaters  were  also  used  to  flash  illuminating  pictures  on  the 
screen,  with  talks  by  four-minute  speakers,  following. 

PHILADELPHIA— INDUSTRIAL  BUILDING  GROWS 

The  filing  of  plans  for  a  number  of  important  industrial  proj¬ 
ects  at  Philadelphia  during  the  past  fortnight,  and  for  the  most 
part  in  the  automobile  field,  has  gone  to  swell  construction  totals 
to  a  more  noticeable  volume.  These  projects  cover  new  build¬ 
ings  for  the  Fox  Motor  Co.,  the  Commercial  Truck  Co.  of 
America,  the  Staybestos  Co.,  and  others. 

Housing  operations,  on  the  other  hand,  remain  at  low  ebb, 
as  recorded  in  recent  issues  of  Brick  and  Clay  Record,  and 
there  does  not  seem  much  likelihood  of  the  highly  essential 
activity  in  this  direction  before  the  passing  of  the  winter  months. 
That  it  has  to  come  is  certain,  but  just  when  is  simply  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  guesswork.  Local  trade  interests  are  to  be  commended 
for  the  work  they  are  doing  to  stimulate  construction  operations 
and  it  is  bound  to  have  its  good  effect. 

WORK  OF  THE  HOUSING  ASSOCIATION 

The  Philadelphia  Housing  Association  is  bending  every  effort 
to  bring  about  a  substantial  movement  in  house  construction. 
This  organization  has  been  holding  a  number  of  meetings  at 
which  some  interesting  information  has  been  brought  out.  Man¬ 
aging  Director  John  Ihlder  paints  the  situation  in  no  bright 
light;  he  says  that  unless  the  city  adopts  a  constructive  policy 
that  means  the  building  of  new  homes,  serious  trouble  will  en¬ 
sue  ;  Philadelphia  is  changing  from  a  city  of  homes  to  a  city 
of  apartments  and  tenements,  and  the  standard  of  living,  it  is 
declared,  is  being  lowered. 

Based  upon  an  estimated  cost  of  $6,000  each,  with  need  for 
from  15,000  to  20,000  homes  at  the  present  time,  a  fund  of  at 
least  $90,000,000  will  be  necessary  to  biing  the  situation  to  nor¬ 
mal.  Up  to  the  present  time  no  suitable  plan  has  been  devel¬ 
oped  for  raising  such  a  fund,  and  it  is  therefore  with  no  slight 
interest  that  those  in  the  local  industry  read  the  recent  report 
in  Brick  and  Clay  Record  regarding  the  movement  in  Chicago 
to  raise  $15,000,000  for  housing  operations.  And — Philadelphia 
wants  six  times  this  sum. 

HIGH  ACCIDENT  COSTS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

The  Pennsylvania  Workmen’s  Compensation  Board  has  is¬ 
sued  an  interesting  statement  regarding  claims  for  deaths  and 
injuries  to  workers  in  all  industries  in  the  state.  It  shows  that 
manufacturers,  and  there  are  many  brick  producers  among  them, 
are  paying  a  high  cost  for  carelessness.  Dating  from  Januaiy 
1,  1916,  up  to  August  1,  1920,  a  sum  of  $22,021,664  has  been 
paid  for  debts  and  injuries  to  workers,  while  $18,545,400  has 
been  awarded  to  be  paid  in  the  coming  months.  Figuring  pre¬ 
miums,  doctors’  and  surgeons’  fees,  hospital  and  medical  bills, 
not  included  in  these  figures,  a  safe  estimate  of  total  cost  would 
be  $100,000,000  in  the  period  mentioned,  or  for  the  five  years, 
from  January  1,  1916,  to  December  31,  1920,  on  the  basis  of 
$20,000,000  a  year. 

It  is  estimated  by  those  in  close  touch  with  the  situation  that 
at  least  60  to  70  per  cent,  of  this  amount  might  have  been 
saved  with  proper  precaution,  and  probably  more.  Pennsylvania 
manufacturers  of  products  of  all  kinds  are  certainly  paying  for 
the  carelessness  of  their  operatives. 


WILMINGTON— CONSTRUCTION  LAGS 

Building  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  is  reaching  a  decidedly  low 
point,  so  far  behind  normal  that  loss  of  work  is  now  being  ex¬ 
perienced  by  bricklayers,  carpenters  and  other  trade  workers. 
The  end  of  important  current  projects  is  now  in  sight,  and  with 
nothing  of  equal  moment  coming  along  workers  are  commencing 
to  realize  in  this  district  that  high  wages  cannot  exist  indefi¬ 
nitely. 

With  the  completion  of  two  new  theater  buildings  on  Mar¬ 
ket  Street,  a  new  bank  at  Ninth  and  Market  Streets,  and  the 
new  building  for  the  Industrial  Loan  Association  on  Tenth 
Street,  the  largest  local  activities  during  recent  months  will 
have  to  give  wray  to  a  waiting  period.  Local  architects  and 
engineers  do  not  give  much  encouragement  in  the  way  of  new 
projects,  and  the  fall  and  winter  seem  destined  to  mean  a  lean 
period  for  those  in  the  trade. 

In  the  face  of  these  conditions,  the  hod  carriers’  union  has 
asked  for  an  advance  in  wages  from  75  cents  to  $1.00  an  hour, 
effective  January  1,  holding  that  the  increase  is  not  unreason¬ 
able  when  compared  with  prevailing  wage  scales  in  other  east¬ 
ern  cities.  Contractors,  however,  do  not  favor  the  advance,  and 
it  does  not  seem  likely  that  the  request  will  be  met. 

BALTIMORE — ACTIVE  BUILDING  HOLDS 

The  building  situation  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  continues  quite 
strong  in  industrial  lines.  The  first  intimation  of  a  little  set¬ 
back,  however,  comes  with  the  announcement  that  about  $2,000,- 
000  in  prospective  operations  planned  for  this  winter  will  be 
held  in  abeyance  until  spring.  This  action  is  due  to  prevailing 
high  costs  of  material  and  labor. 

This  curtailment  is  not  taken  very  seriously  by  manufacturers 
and  dealers  at  the  moment,  for  there  is  quite  enough  to  go 
round  with  existing  work  in  the  different  industrial  sections. 
The  Columbia  Graphophone  Co.,  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  and 
a  number  of  metal-working  plants  are  enlarging  their  facilitLs 
in  a  way  that  will  bring  many  new  workers  in  this  district. 
House  and  apartment  construction  is  still  in  the  minority,  and 
there  is  no  immediate  indication  of  a  change  in  the  not  build¬ 
ing  now”  attitude. 

WASHINGTON — GREATER  CONSTRUCTION  ACTIVITIES 

There  is  great  encouragement  in  the  building  situation  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  With  the  coming  of  the  fall  season,  and  fine, 
clear  weather,  prospective  builders  are  launching  their  projects. 
During  October  plans  for  eight  new  apartments  have  been  filed, 
ranging  in  cost  from  $50,000  to  $300,000  each ;  for  a  new  church 
at  North  Carolina  Avenue  and  Thirteenth  Street,  to  cost  $175,- 
000 ;  for  a  new  theater  on  U  Street,  to  cost  $200,000 ;  and  for 
a  number  of  new  industrial  buildings  to  cost  well  over  $150,000. 

This  activity  is  bringing  calls  to  the  brick  manufacturers  and 
dealers,  and  those  who  viewed  the  situation  with  a  little  hesi¬ 
tancy  about  a  month  ago,  are  considerably  changed  in  attitude. 
It  looks  like  an  active  fall  and  winter  in  the  capital  district,  and 
with  housing  badly  needed,  the  right  spirit  will  help  mateiially 
in  improving  conditions. 

CARPENTERS  RETURN  TO  WORK 

The  strike  of  carpenters  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  early  in  Oc¬ 
tober  was  settled  the  third  week  in  the  month  with  the  men 
accepting  a  compromise  wage  scale  of  $1.05  an  hour.  A  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  union,  in  reporting  favorably  upon  such  a  figure, 
set  forth  in  comment  that  the  men  would  accept  this  scale  in 
order  to  keep  prices  in  the  building  industry  at  the  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  rate. 

iX  #  H 

The  Brick  and  Burned  Clay  Markets 

Fair  average  sales  obtain  in  the  building  material  markets  in 
the  eastern  districts.  It  is  growing  to  be  a  buyer’s  market  in 
the  full  sense  of  the  word,  and  the  slack  in  construction  is 
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showing  its  effect  in  far  smaller  quantity  orders.  Despite  the 
sag,  there  is  no  recession  in  building  material  prices  to  any 
extent;  all  basic  commodities  hold  firm  at  levels  recorded  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  weeks. 

VIEWS  ON  THE  PRICE  SITUATION 

Discussing  the  matter  of  prices,  E.  E.  Hollenback,  president 
of  the  Master  Builders’  Exchange,  Philadelphia,  says  that  while 
there  have  been  some  reductions  made  in  building  materials, 
such  will  have  to  be  permanent  in  all  lines  before  the  effect 
can  be  felt.  There  are  many  items  of  material  involved  from 
the  submitting  of  the  architect’s  plans  to  the  finished  building. 
If  a  lower  balance  is  to  be  maintained,  housing  in  particular, 

.  should  benefit.  The  Builders’  Exchange,  it  is  pointed  out,  has 
endorsed  the  cutting  of  costs  to  the  bone  to  help  the  situation 
in  every  possible  way. 

A  prominent  realty  man  at  Washington,  Morton  J.  Luchs, 
holds  that  price  reduction  is  not  likely  to  reach  the  home- 
building  field  as  it  has  other  fields.  There  are  so  many  factors 
entering  into  home  production  at  present  that  prices,  even  if 
they  do  not  go  higher,  will  undoubtedly  hold  at  present  levels. 
Even  if  building  commodity  prices  fall  a  little,  the  wage  de¬ 
mands  of  labor  are  almost  certain  to  eat  it  up.  With  these  two 

angles  to  contend  with,  a  lowering  of  costs  cannot  be  antici¬ 
pated. 

COMMON  BRICK  MARKETS 

The  common  brick  market  at  New  York  has  fallen  again  into 
a  “quiet  attitude”  during  the  past  fortnight,  and  only  average 
sales  are  being  recorded.  Inquiries  have  dropped  to  a  consid¬ 
erable  extent.  Prices  hold  at  $15  to  $18  a  thousand  wholesale, 
in  cargo  lots,  alongside  dock.  The  higher  quotation  is  only 
obtainable  for  particularly  fine  grade  material.  Dealers  con¬ 
tinue  to  ask  from  $18  to  $20  on  the  job.  A  good  supply  of  ma¬ 
terial  is  at  hand  in  the  local  market,  and  arrivals  have  dropped 
to  a  point  of  about  14  cargoes  a  week.  Second-hand  brick  con¬ 
tinues  in  fair  demand,  with  $35  to  $36  asked  for  loads  of  5,000, 
delivered. 

There  is  no  change  in  the  brick  situation  nor  price  levels  in 
any  of  the  New  Jersey  cities,  or  other  important  eastern  cen¬ 
ters.  At  Newark  and  Paterson,  prevailing  figures  range  around 
the  $30  mark,  with  $29  and  $30  being  asked  at  Trenton.  At 
Philadelphia,  a  $25  quotation  holds,  with  $28  asked  for  on  the 
job  deliveries  at  Wilmington,  Del.  Baltimore  is  sticking  to 
$25  brick,  and  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  the  figures  range  from 
$23  to  $24.50,  delivered. 

FIRE  BRICK  ACTIVE 

The  active  call  for  fire  brick  continues.  This  is  the  popular 
season  for  repair  of  stacks,  boiler  settings  and  other  structures 
requiring  refractory  materials,  and  the  present  months  are  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  The  New  York  market  is  turning  the 
material  at  a  price  of  around  $80,  delivered,  with  higher  grade 
material  bringing  $85  and  $90  a  thousand.  At  Trenton,  N.  J., 
a  point  of  production,  this  latter  figure  is  the  popular  one  for 
first  grade  specialties.  Dealers  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  are  quot¬ 
ing  $85  for  No.  1  Standard,  with  like  prices  at  Baltimore  and 
Washington. 

Other  burned  clay  products  hold  firm  at  present  levels.  In¬ 
terior  partition  tile  is  fairly  active  at  prices  from  $230  per 
1,000  sq.  ft.,  for  small  sizes  to  well  over  $300  for  4x12x12,  and 
5x12x12  inch  material.  Fire  clay  has  recently  experienced  a 
slight  advance  with  popular  figure  around  $25  per  ton  in  the 
ieading  eastern  districts. 

&  at  £ 

With  the  Brick  and  Burned  Clay  Producers 

Reports  from  the  Hudson  River  brick  yards  show  slackening 
conditions  in  this  section.  As  stated  in  the  last  issue  of  Brick 
and  Clay  Record,  many  of  the  yards  have  closed  down,  and  the 
seasonal  plants  now  open  will  follow  in  this  line  at  an  early 


.  date.  The  fuel  situation  is  growing  a  little  easier  and  pros¬ 
pects  in  this  direction  indicate  that  producers  will  be  able  to 
secure  reasonable  allotments  for  handling  their  green  stacks 
as  to  price,  no  one  knows  just  where  he  is  at,  ordinary  and 
fair  levels  were  exceeded  weeks  ago. 

FAIR  CALL  FOR  BRICK 

W  illiam  Conway,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  operating  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  brick  plants  in  this  district,  reports  a  fair  call  for  produc¬ 
tion  at  the  present  time.  Small  jobbing  orders  have  recently 
made  no  little  inroad  on  available  stocks,  and  while  a  good  sup¬ 
ply  is  maintained,  the  uncertainty  of  conditions,  with  the  un¬ 
expected  liable  to  happen  at  any  time,  makes  necessary  a  good 
rate  of  manufacture.  The  company  is  quoting  $25  a  thousand 
for  good  hard  common  brick,  delivered,  and  is  keeping  a  fleet 
of  motor  trucks  active. 

LARGE  ADDITIONS  TO  CERAMIC  PLANTS 

The  General  Ceramics  Co.,  50  Church  Street,  New  York,  has 
completed  plans  for  the  erection  of  additions  to  its  plants  at 
Metuchen  and  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.  The  first  noted  will  com¬ 
prise  a  one  and  two-story  building,  estimated  to  cost  in  excess 
of  $300,000,  while  the  structure  at  the  Keasbey  works,  Plant  No. 
4,  will  consist  of  a  one-story  extension.  It  is  proposed  to  take 
bids  at  an  early  data.  The  present  Metuchen  plant,  in  charge 
of  Roy  H.  Minton,  is  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  sanitary 
ware,  while  the  Keasbey  plant,  of  which  Fred  Whitaker  is  su¬ 
perintendent,  devotes  the  majority  of  output  to  chemical  stone¬ 
ware  specialties.  Dietrich  Wortmann,  116  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York,  is  architect  for  the  new  buildings. 

GLEN-GERY  BRICK  CO.  EXPANDS 

The  Glen-Gery  Shale  Brick  Co.,  Reading,  Pa.,  has  acquired 
the  plant  of  the  Reading  Shale  Brick  Co.,  at  Wyomissing,  Pa., 
in  the  vicinity  of  its  present  yards  at  this  place.  The  acquisi¬ 
tion  covers  about  seven  acres  of  ground,  and  the  plant  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  eight  kilns.  It  is  reported  that  the  consideration  was 
$105,000.  The  Glen-Gery  Co.  will  use  the  newly  acquired  plant 
primarily  for  the  manufacture  of  red  “Ruff  Tex”  and  selected 
red  face  brick,  and  at  least  80  per  cent,  of  the  output  will  be  of 
this  character.  At  its  adjoining  plant,  the  company  will  continue 
the  production  of  common  brick  and  sewer  brick.  The  Shoe- 
makersville  plant  will  continue  in  the  manufacture  of  Harvard 
and  mingled  shade  “Ruff  Tex”  and  Rug  Face  brick,  as  well 
as  street  paving  blocks  and  vitrified  sewer  lining.  With  the 
new  Wyomissing  plant,  the  company  will  have  a  total  capacity 
of  over  200,000  brick  per  day,  and  this  yard  increase  will  allow 
for  expansion  in  the  “Ruff  Tex”  and  selected  face  brick  busi¬ 
ness  of  organization.  Frank  S.  Gery  is  vice-president. 

NEW  CLAY  STORAGE  BUILDING 

The  American  Writing  Paper  Co.,  New  York,  has  completed 
plans  for  the  erection  of  a  new  clay  storage  building  at  its  plant 
at  Holyoke,  Mass.  The  structure  will  be  brick  and  steel,  one 
story,  25x73  ft.,  and  is  estimated  to  cost  about  $20,000. 

TO  manufacture  refractories 

The  Buffalo  Refractory  Corporation,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
organized  under  Delaware  laws  with  capital  of  $100,000  to  man¬ 
ufacture  high  grade  refractory  materials.  The  company  is 
headed  by  J.  M.  Mills,  Luke  H.  Melwood  and  Walter  H. 
Kelly,  all  of  Buffalo. 

INDEPENDENT  BRICK  CO.  ACTIVE 

The  Independent  Brick  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  reports  a  good 
call  for  common  brick  in  this  section  and  has  recently  taken  a 
number  of  large  orders.  The  company  will  furnish  about  400,- 
000  brick  for  the  new  Stacy-Trent  Hotel,  Trenton,  now  in 
course  of  erection ;  300,000  brick  for  the  new  local  Hildebracht 
restaurant;  800,000  brick  for  a  theater  building  on  Perry  Street, 
as  well  as  a  large  number  of  hard  common  brick  for  the  John 
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A.  Roebling’s  Sons’  Co.  At  the  Lenox  pottery  addition  at 
Trenton,  now  nearing  completion,  the  Independent  company  has 
supplied  about  500,000  brick.  This  organization  has  been  active 
in  recent  weeks  in  a  drive  for  “Build  With  Brick.  ’  It  has 
taken  the  fireproof  argument  as  one  of  the  big  points  in  this 
work,  making  comparison  of  insurance  rates  on  brick  and  on 
frame  structures.  In  this,  it  is  set  forth  that  the  rate  on  the 
brick  residence  is  12  cents  per  hundred  dollars,  as  against  17J4 
cents  per  hundred  on  the  frame  residence;  and  on  the  brick 
store,  30  cents  per  hundred  dollars,  as  compared  with  60  cents 
for  the  frame  structure. 

CLAY  PRODUCTS  COMPANY  ORGANIZED 

The  Continental  Clay  Products  Co.,  1802  Whitmore  Avenue, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  has  been  organized  with  a  capital  of  $75,000 
to  manufacture  burned  clay  products  of  various  kinds.  The 
company  is  headed  by  Robert  W.  Williams,  Fred  B.  Ober  and 
E.  Taylor  Chewning. 

TILE  COMPANY  TO  BUILD  ADDITION 

The  Glenwood  Tile  Co.,  1944  North  Twentieth  Street,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.,  has  arranged  for  the  erection  of  a  new  one-story 
shop  at  1947  North  Woodstock  Street,  to  be  used  for  general 
service  work.  It  is  estimated  to  cost  about  $3,400. 

SILICA  PRODUCTS  COMPANY  FORMED 

The  Silica  Products  Co.,  Franklin,  Pa.,  has  been  organized 


with  a  capital  of  $25,000  to  manufacture  silica  wares.  J.  M. 
Bowen  has  been  elected  treasurer  of  the  company. 

HACKENSACK  YARD  BUSY 

I.  E.  Gardner,  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  is  one  of  the  busy  manu¬ 
facturers  in  this  district,  and  expects  to  continue  production  at 
his  yard  as  long  as  the  weather  is  favorable.  The  month  of 
October,  just  past,  has  been  particularly  fine  for  activity.  The 
yard  has  been  furnishing  a  number  of  important  jobs  in  the 
vicinity,  including  a  new  factory  and  school.  The  coal  situa¬ 
tion  is  stated  to  be  far  from  satisfactory  locally,  altho  Mr. 
Gardner  has  been  fortunate  in  having  a  good  reserve  for  im¬ 
mediate  burning.  A  price  of  $26  per  thousand  is  now  quoted 
at  the  kiln,  and  $29  delivered  on  the  job.  Motor  trucks  are  used 
for  this  service. 

fire  damage  at  refractories  plant 

What  might  have  resulted  in  a  serious  fire  at  the  plant  of 
the  Harbison- Walker  Refractories  Co.,  Chester,  near  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.,  on  October  17,  was  extinguished  with  slight  loss  by 
energetic  work.  Boys  kindled  a  fire  at  one  end  of  the  yard  and 
this  spread  to  a  number  of  sheds  which  were  destroyed  with 
loss  said  to  be  several  thousand  dollars.  The  fire  was  stopped 
before  it  reached  any  important  part  of  the  plant. 

This  company  has  recently  declared  its  regular  quarterly  divi¬ 
dend  of  1  y2  per  cent,  on  the  preferred  stock.  J.  E.  Lewis,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager,  has  been  elected  a  director  of 
the  Farmers  Deposit  National  Bank,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


FARMERS’  BUYING  GOVERNS  NATION’S  WELFARE 


SOMEBODY  has  got  to  pay  the  piper  in  the  present  decline 
of  prices,  according  to  Archer  Wall  Douglas,  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Statistics  and  Standards  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  in  his  monthly  report  on 
general  business  conditions. 

Pointing  out  that  natural  laws  are  no  respecters  of  persons, 
Mr.  Douglas  says  that  no  price  understandings,  nor  withholding 
of  products  from  the  markets,  ever  succeeded  for  more  than  a 
comparatively  brief  space  of  time  in  maintaining  the  price  of 
any  commodity. 

“Those  who  predicted  continued  high  prices  because  of  the 
great  volume  of  money  have  mostly  taken  to  the  woods,  he 
says.  “For  the  amount  of  currency  in  circulation  today  is  great¬ 
er  than  ever  before,  and  yet  prices  are  on  the  downward  move¬ 
ment. 

“Declines  in  food  prices  are  naturally  following  the  abundant 
harvest.  Corn  is  selling  at  about  half  the  high  prices  of 
twelve  months  ago.  Nor  has  much  labored  propaganda  about 
the  great  demand  for  breadstuffs  ‘to  be  expected  from  Europe, 
sufficed  to  maintain  the  price  of  wheat.  Another  reason  is 
that  our  neighbor,  Canada,  has  a  great  crop.  The  three  prairie 
provinces  alone  will  produce  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  mil¬ 
lion  bushels  of  wheat.  They  can  consume  only  a  small  portion 
of  it,  and  their  storage  facilities  are  most  inadequate.  There 
is  nothing  left  for  them  but  the  export  trade. 

“The  general  buying  attitude  is  conservative,  but  does  not 
stint  its  needs.  The  day  is  past  when  if  you  had  goods, 
some  one  came  and  took  them  away  from  you,  and  paid  the 
price  you  asked  without  kick  or  comment.  Still  the  volume 
of  business  in  general  runs  in  large  measures.  For  all  of 
which  the  great  harvest  is  mostly  responsible. 

RETURNING  TO  STANDARDS  OF  COMMON  SENSE 

“Unemployment  grows  slowly.  It  is  most  noticeable  in  in¬ 
dustrial  life,  and  in  localities  connected  with  textiles,  leather 


goods,  and  automobiles.  Coincidentally  the  strike  fever  is 
waning,  and  efficiency  is  increasing.  For  there  is  a  fast  grow¬ 
ing  public  demand  for  service ;  a  demand  born  largely  of  what 
we  have  endured  on  every  hand  for  the  past  five  years.  We 
are  fast  coming  to  the  period  when  the  standards  will  be  those 
of  common  sense  and  work  honestly  done.  We  shah,  in  all 
likelihood  not  experience  any  shortage  of  labor  during  the 
coming  months.  This  may  still  the  voice  of  those,  who,  with 
incredible  folly,  advocate  the  importation  of  cheap  labor,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  color,  to  fill  the  supposedly  depleted  ranks  of 
manual  labor,  thus  to  add  a  race  problem  apparently  in¬ 
soluble  and  to  which  time  has  given  no  answer. 

“The  corn  crop  is  made.  The  mere  story  of  its  unprecedented 
volume  brought  about  the  present  low  prices,  especially  of  the 
December  option.  And  thereby  hangs  a  tale.  Nothing  has 
sufficed  to  keep  up  the  prices  of  wheat  and  cotton,  for  the  laws 
of  supply  and  demand  cannot  eventually  be  denied.  Eveiy 
student  of  the  situation  realizes  that  much  of  the  welfare 
of  the  country  depends  upon  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
farmer,  and  that  this  in  turn  hangs  upon  his  receiving  reason¬ 
ably  remunerative  prices  for  his  products.  But  how  to  do  tnis 
in  face  of  the  competition,  nation-wide,  is  yet  an  unsolved  prob¬ 
lem. 

“So  far  in  agriculture,  more  efficient  and  more  economical 
methods  of  marketing  are  the  only  apparent  solution.  In  Can¬ 
ada  it  seems  to  have  been  done  very  successfully  in  wheat,  and 
without  placing  any  additional  burden  upon  the  consumer.  The 
plan  of  suiting  the  supply  to  the  demand  in  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  especially  is  far  more  complicated  and  difficult  than  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  surface.  One  salient  reason  is  the  impossibility 
of  telling  at  seeding  time  what  supply  and  demand  and  prices 
are  likely  to  be  some  months  from  harvest  time.  With  wheat 
today  declining  in  price,  fall  plowing  for  winter  wheat  is  great¬ 
er  than  at  this  time  last  year.” 


Fine  Ceramic  Manufacture 
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A  Department  Devoted  to  Practical  Problems  in 
the  Manufacture  of  Higher  Grade  Ceramic  Products 
Such  as  Whiteware,  Including  Electrical  Porcelain, 
Floor  and  Wall  Tile,.  Sanitary  Ware,  etc.,  as  Well  as 
Stoneware,  Terra  Cotta,  Special  Refractories  and 
Other  Articles  Where  High  Grade  Clays  Are  Em¬ 
ployed  in  Their  Fabrication. 

BRITISH  POTTERY  WORKERS’  REPORT 

HE  ANNUAL  REPORT  of  S.  Clowes, 
general  secretary  of  the  National  Pottery 
Workers’  Society,  prepared  for  presenta¬ 
tion  at  the  society’s  conference  held  in 
Newcastle,  September  25,  lists  an  increase 
of  10,000  in  membership,  higher  wages  in 
•every  branch  of  the  trade,  and  the  amalga¬ 
mation  of  the  Pottery  Workers’,  Oven- 
men’s,  and  Packers’  Societies  as  among 
the  past  year’s  accomplishments.  The 
following  extracts  from  the  report  bring 
out  other  interesting  features : 

“In  presenting  the  fourteenth  annual  report  since  the  amalga¬ 
mation  in  1906,  I  have  again  the  pleasure  in  bringing  to  your 
notice  the  splendid  progress  of  the  society  during  the  past  year. 
The  membership  has  increased  from  35,000  to  45,000,  and  the 
balance  of  funds  on  the  year’s  working  £13,500  ($65,700  at 
par),  making  the  total  funds  £41,800  ($203,400)  which,  when 
taken  into  consideration  in  conjunction  with  £3,516  ($17,110) 
paid  to  the  General  Federation  of  Trade  Unions  for  the  year, 
is  very  gratifying.  The  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
make  inquiries  into  the  financial  position  of  the  society,  how¬ 
ever,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that,  altho  the  funds  of  the 
society  show  a  substantial  increase,  its  liabilities  have  grown 
in  a  much  greater  degree.  Therefore,  to  make  wise  provision 
for  the  future  and  to  keep  the  society  solvent,  the  committee 
recommends  that  the  contributions  be  increased,  some  portion 
•of  which,  however,  is  to  be  devoted  to  additional  benefits. 

“During  the  year  new  lodges  have  been  opened  at  Exeter 
and  Battersea.  These  lodges  have  been  a  great  help  to  the 
society  and  the  members  in  comparing  working  conditions  and 
prices.  The  Yorkshire  manufacturers  have  agreed  to  accept 
the  same  agreements  as  arrived  at  with  the  North  Staffordshire 
employers. 

WAGE  ADVANCES— DEPARTMENTAL  LISTS 

The  continued  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  made  necessary 
repeated  application  for  advances  in  wages,  and  the  society 
has  been  successful  in  obtaining  increases  in  wages  for  the 
members  in  every  branch  of  the  pottery  industry — general 
earthenware,  sanitary  earthenware  and  fire  clay,  china,  the 
electrical,  and  rock  and  jet  trades,  and  English  and  Scottish 
stoneware  trades. 

"During  the  year  the  national  council  of  the  pottery  in¬ 
dustry  has  had  many  matters  to  deal  with  which  have  been 
of  much  importance  to  the  trade,  such  as  the  supply  of  raw 
materials,  carrying  of  goods  by  railway  and  canal,  and  im¬ 
provements  in  stoves  for  the  health  of  the  workers.  The  par¬ 


ticulars  clause  was  one  which  the  council  agreed  upon.  Further, 
discussions  have  been  held  with  regard  to  giving  and  taking 
notices,  and  also  leaving  certificates,  which  caused  a  great  deal 
of  discussion,  as  serious  injury  has  been  done  to  the  workers 
when  wishing  to  leave  their  situations,  and  an  agreement  has 
been,  arrived  at  for  adult  male  workers  to  give  and  take  28 
days  notice  and  females  and  young  persons  14  days. 

A  considerable  number  of  meetings  have  been  held  during 
the  year  in  connection  with  departmental  demands — 98  trade 
meetings  for  obtaining  evidence  as  to  wages,  prices,  and  con¬ 
ditions  and  101  conferences  with  the  employers.  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  March  notices  for  1919  several  minimum  price 
lists  have  been  agreed  to,  viz.,  printers  and  transferers,  flat  press- 
ers,  decorators,  (males  and  females),  and  potters’  attendants. 
Conferences  were  also  held  in  respect  of  mold  makers  and  cast¬ 
ers,  but  no  agreement  was  arrived  at,  and  negotiations  are  still 
pending. 

The  rock,  jet,  and  china  trades  have  also  revised  and  im¬ 
proved  their  minimum  price  lists.  In  the  case  of  the  china 
trade,  the  minimum  price  lists  have  been  completed  in  almost  all 
branches  of  the  trade. 

We  have  secured  the  adoption  of  the  particulars  clause  for 
the  pottery  industry,  which  makes  it  obligatory  for  the  em¬ 
ployer  to  supply  to  pieceworkers— in  ticket  or  by  poster  in 
the  workshop  or  by  books  kept  in  such  department — the  prices 
to  be  paid  for  each  article,  per  dozen  or  per  score,  at  the 
time  when  the  work  is  being  done.  This  will  be  of  great  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  pottery  workers,  as  it  will  prevent  one  person 
working  at  a  different  price  from  the  other.  A  draft  order 
with  reference  to  this  clause  has  been  submitted  to  the  Home 
Office,  and  we  are  hoping  that  the  same  will  be  adopted  and 
put  into  operation  at  an  early  date. 

POTTERS’  ASTHMA— AMALGAMATIONS 

An  application  has  been  sent  to  the  British  Pottery  Manu¬ 
facturers  Federation  requesting  to  make  a  joint  application 
with  our  society  to  the  Home  Office  for  “silicosis”  (better 
known  as  potters  asthma”)  to  be  scheduled  as  an  occupational 
disease  under  the  compensation  act ;  but  while  not  giving  con¬ 
sent  to  the  application,  it  agreed  to  meet  us  to  discuss  the 
question.  A  conference  has  been  held  and  the  legal  and  medi¬ 
cal  advisers  representing  both  employers  and  operatives  were 
present,  but  no  definite  decision  was  arrived  at,  and  a  further 
meeting  is  to  be  held  at  an  early  date,  when  the  manufac¬ 
turers  are  to  make  certain  suggestions  on  the  matter. 

During  the  year  a  large  number  of  compensation  claims  have 
been  dealt  with,  and  the  society  has  been  most  successful  with 
cases  entered  in  court.  Upward  of  £8,000  [$39,000]  have  been 
obtained  in  compensation,  in  addition  to  weekly  payment  sums. 

In  my  opinion  the  increase  in  the  number  of  cases  of  lead  poi¬ 
soning  is  due  to  high  pressure  of  work  during  the  war  period, 
which  has  lowered  the  stamina  of  the  workers  and  made  them 
more  liable  to  break  down. 

The  amalgamation  of  the  three  societies — our  own,  the  United 
Ovenmen,  Dippers’  and  Kilnmen’s  Society,  and  the  United 
Packers  Association  was  completed  on  Januarv  1  of  this 
year. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  during  the  year  to  bring 
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about  a  meeting  of  the  old  International  Federation  of  Pottery 
Workers  by  writing  to  the  French,  Danish,  Italian,  and  Hol¬ 
land  secretaries,  but  up  to  the  time  of  writing  this  has  not  been 
accomplished.  There  appears  to  be  no  other  course  but  for  our 
society  to  take  the  initiative  and  call  a  meeting  either  in  England 
or  in  some  other  country.  I  took  the  opportunity  to  send 
fraternal  greetings  to  the  National  Brotherhood  of  Operative 
Potters  (America),  who  were  holding  their  annual  convention 
at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  on  July  12,  1920,  and  have  since  received 
the  following  reply :  “The  members  of  the  executive  board  de¬ 
sire  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  cordial  fraternal  greet¬ 
ings  and  good  wishes  and  have  instructed  me  to  assure  you 
that  they,  on  behalf  of  the  National  Brotherhood  of  Operative 
Potters,  return  the  fraternal  greetings  to  yourself  and  the 
society  you  represent,  and  that  they  would  be  only  too  glad 
to  open  up  a  correspondence  between  the  two  organizations  for 
the  benefit  of  the  industry  which  we  represent  in  both  coun¬ 
tries.” 

Mr.  Clowes,  in  addition  to  his  position  as  secretary  of  the 
National  Pottery  Workers’  Society,  is  also  vice  chairman  of  the 
National  Council  of  the  Pottery  Industry. 

St  £  £ 

Pottery  Clay  Discovered  in  North  Carolina 

With  the  announcement  just  recently  that  the  National 
Clay  Products  Co.  had  petitioned  the  secretary  of  state 
for  permission  to  increase  the  capital  stock  of  the  com¬ 
pany  from  $10,000  to  $200,000,  the  company  rose  from  a 
comparative  obscurity  alm,ost  instantly  to  a  place  among 
the  big  companies  of  the  state.  Some  time  ago  the  con¬ 
cern,  which  is  composed  of  Indianapolis  men,  was  formed, 
the  ’capital  being  fixed  at  $10,000  and  little  was  to  be 
learned  concerning  the  new  organization. 

However,  with  the  announcement  that  it  was  the  inten¬ 
tion  to  increase  the  capitalization  to  $200,000  it  was  learned 
that  the  company  has  already  purchased  a  600  acre  tract  in 
North  Carolina,  said  to  be  exceptionally  rich  in  deposits 
suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  the  finest  pottery-ware  and 
also  rich  in  mica.  It  is  the  plan  of  the  new  company  to 

erect  large  factories  on  the  site  in  order  to  develop  the 

deposits.  The  discovery  of  the  deposits  reads  like  a  novel. 
Dr.  Jacob  P.  Teter,  a  physician  of  Indianapolis,  spent  last 
summer  on  a  vacation  in  the  neighborhood  where  the  de¬ 
posits  were  found.  In  long  walks  he  was  attracted  by  the 
strange  color  of  the  soil  and  brought  back  some  samples, 
which  were  analyzed  in  Indianapolis  for  him.  It  is  said  that 
the  analysis  showed  the  deposits  much  richer  than  is  cus¬ 
tomary. 

Dr.  Teter  said  practically  all  of  the  new  stock  issued 

already  had  been  subscribed  for  in  Indianapolis  and  that 

no  attempt  was  being  made  to  secure  stock  subscriptions. 
The  sale  is  being  handled  privately  and  the  company  is 
expecting  to  be  sold  out  before  this  reaches  print. 

St  £  S 

Association  Elects  Officers  in  January 

Ballots  for  the  election  of  officers  .for  the  Western  Glass 
&  Pottery  Association  for  1921  will  be  mailed  the  members 
about  December  1,  by  Watson  W.  Lang,  secretary,  from  his 
office  at  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa.  The  annual  banquet  will 
be  held  Monday,  January  10,  probably  in  Pittsburgh.  The 
banquet  committee  is  composed  of  W.  C.  Lynch,  of  the 
Taylor,  Smith  &  Taylor  Pottery  Co.,  Chester,  W.  Va.;  Fred 
Kline,  of  the  Knowles,  Taylor  &  Knowles  Pottery  Co.,  East 
Liverpool;  John  H.  Harris  of  the  Kaufmann  Department 
Stores  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Marion  G.  Bryce,  of  the  United 
States  Glass  Co.,  Harry  L.  Dixon,  of  the  H.  L.  Dixon  Co., 
Rosslyn,  Pa.;  Harry  Whitney,  of  the  Phoenix  Glass  Co., 
New  York,  and  Harry  Ross,  of  the  Pittsburgh  Lamp,  Brass 
&  Glass  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  As  has  been  the  custom  in 


past  years,  about  100  are  expected  to  attend  this  affair  from 
the  East  Liverpool  and  surrounding  pottery  district. 

St  St  £ 

Installs  Oil  Burning  System 

Excavation  work  has  been  completed  by  the  Smith  and 
Phillips  Pottery  Co.  of  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  for  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  a  large  tank  to  be  used  in  storing  oil,  marking 
the  beginning  of  the  change  from  the  use  of  gas  to  oil  in 
the  pottery.  Oil  will  be  used  almost  exclusively  hereafter 
in  the  firing  of  glost  kilns  there. 

Workmen  are  now  erecting  a  large  tank,  of  18,000  gal¬ 
lons  capacity,  in  which  the  oil  will  be  stored.  The  tank  is 
being  placed  just  opposite  the  glost  kilns.  Brick  and  con¬ 
crete  work  is  being  completed  and  pipe  lines  to  the  kilns  are 
being  laid. 

According  to  the  company  the  fuel  oil  system  will  be 
ready  for  operation  within  two  weeks.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  cost  of  the  change  in  fuels  will  amount  to  approximately 
$5,000. 

Experiments  in  the  new  method  have  shown  that  the 
18,000  gallon  tank  will  be  sufficient  to  fire  thirty  kilns  at 
one  time,  saving  an  average  of  600  gallons  of  oil  to  a  kiln 
under  normal  conditions. 

Three  bisque  kilns  will  be  fired  by  coal,  as  usual. 

St  St  St 

Place  Men  On  Piece  Rate 

At  the  meeting  of  representatives  of  the  Sanitary  Potters’ 
Association  and  the  National  Brotherhood  of  Operative  Potters 
at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  October  18,  all  workers  at  sanitary  ware 
plants  were  granted  a  straight  increase  of  5  per  cent,  in  wages. 

A  distinct  innovation  is  the  proposed  plan  to  arrange  a  piece 
rate  for  dippers  and  kilnmen,  replacing  the  former  custom  of 
a  price  at  so  much  per  kiln.  Pending  the  establishment  of  this 
rate,  a  flat  5  per  cent,  increase  was  granted.  The  new  rates 
will  become  effective  November  1. 

St  St  £ 

Construction  of  Pottery  Plants  Increases 

Altho  a  few  of  the  potteries  in  the  Trenton,  N.  J.,  district 
report  a  little  cancellation  of  orders,  with  noticeable  decline  in 
new  business,  the  majority  of  the  plants  are  quite  busy,  includ¬ 
ing  generalware,  sanitary  ware  and  electrical  porcelain  branches. 
New  pottery  and  ceramic  plant  construction  is  on  the  upward 
trend  in  this  city,  and  following  the  lead  of  the  new  Mutual 
Potteries  Co.,  considerable  expansion  is  under  way.  The  Mutual 
plant,  erection  of  which  has  been  commenced,  will  be  one  of 
the  largest  sanitary  ware  plants  in  the  city,  and  with  the  works 
of  the  parent  organization  in  the  same  district,  the  1  renton 
Potteries  Co.,  the  combined  factory  output  will  be  of  large  pro¬ 
portions.  The  Mutual  pottery,  including  power  plant,  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  cost  close  to  $1,000,000.  Stone  &  Webster,  120  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York,  have  the  construction  contract. 

St  St  St 

New  China  Company  in  California 

The  Empire  China  Co.,  is  the  name  of  a  new  concern 
that  will  build  a  plant  in  Burbank,  Calif.,  according  to  an¬ 
nouncement  just  received.  The  company  has  been  promoted 
by  John  Rowe  and  L.  Rohrer.  A  35-acre  site  has  been  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  company. 

St  £  £ 

Cincinnati  to  Have  New  Pottery 

One  acre  of  the  six  acres  of  ground  of  the  Wheatley  Pottery 
Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  is  to  be  covered  by  its  new  plant.  Draw¬ 
ings  and  specifications  are  being  prepared  and  work  will  prob¬ 
ably  begin  soon. 
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Kaolin  in  Indiana 

The  Department  of  Conservation  has  recently  published  a  re¬ 
port  entitled,  “Kaolin  of  Indiana’’  by  Dr.  W.  N.  Logan,  State 

eo  ogist.  he  publication  contains  one  hundred  twenty-eight 
pages  devoted  to  the  physical  and  chemical  properties,  the  geo¬ 
logical  conditions  of  the  occurrence,  the  origin,  uses  and  geo¬ 
graphical  distribution  of  kaolin  in  Indiana. 

The  occurrence  of  large  beds  of  kaolin  in  southern  Indiana 
Has  long  been  known.  Its  extremely  pure  and  crystalline  ap¬ 
pearance,  together  with  its  interstratification  with  sedimentary 
rocks  has  been  the  cause  for  a  great  deal  of  speculation  con¬ 
cerning  its  origin  and  geological  occurrence.  Some  have  sug¬ 
gested  that  a  coal  bed  one  time  occupied  this  horizon  and  was 
burned  out,  while  others  see  in  this  unusual  deposit  the  residue 
o  a  decomposed  limestone.  A  new  theory  of  origin  is  proposed 
in  the  report. 

Altho  this  clay  has  been  used  intermittently  for  several  years, 
it  was  left  for  Dr.  Logan  to  make  a  detailed  survey  of  the 
deposits  and  work  out  its  origin.  Extensive  laboratory  tests 
have  been  made  of  the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of 
the  clay.  Samples  have  been  tested  in  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  laboratories  connected  with  industrial  plants,  and  state 
and  national  investigations.  Topographical  and  geological  maps 
o  the  areas  in  which  the  kaolin  is  found  were  made,  and  all 
embodied  in  the  report,  which  is  now  available  for  distribution 
at  the  State  Geologist’s  Office,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

£  £ 


Organize  To  Manufacture  Pottery 

The  Boston  Pottery  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  has  been  organized 
with  a  capital  of  $50,000,  to  manufacture  and  deal  in  china- 
ware  specialties.  The  company  is  headed  by  G.  Owen  Mon- 

Mass  Wt°n  Center’  MaSS'J  3nd  Sim°n  H’  Slobodkin>  balden, 


Builds  Addition  to  Plant 

The  Pope-Gosser  China  Co.,  manufacturers  of  “The  Ware 
That  Has  Made  Good,’’  has  broken  ground  for  an  addition 
to  the  plant  at  Coshocton,  Ohio,  which  will  include  two 
decorating  kilns. 

£  St  g 

Will  Increase  Force  of  Laborers 

The  Franklin  Pottery  Co.,  which  operates  at  Hamilton, 

io,  plans  to  increase  its  force  of  workers  to  100  early 

January.  A  line  of  specialties  is  made  by  this  concern. 

£  £ 

May  Adopt  New  Form  of  Drying  Stoves 

Mayer  China  Co.,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.,  has  put  in  a  new 
mangle  for  dipped  ware  and  a  sagger  making  machine.  The 
company  is  considering  seriously  the  adoption  of  a  new 
form  of  potter’s  drying  stoves. 

* 

A  Correction 

T hru  an  error  it  was  mentioned  in  the  September  21  issue  of 
■Brick  and  Clay  Record  that  Homer  Knowles  would  supervise 
me  erection  of  a  pottery  plant  in  California  for  the  Knowles, 
Taylor  and  Knowles  Co.,  of  East  Liverpool,  Ohio.  This  is  in¬ 
correct  as  Mr.  Knowles  is  looking  after  the  affairs  of  the 
Homer  Knowles  Pottery  Co. 

it  it  it 

To  Erect  New  Shed 

The  New  Jersey  Porcelain  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  has  com- 
P  eted  arrangements  for  the  erection  of  a  new  shed  building, 
to  be  used  in  connection  with  its  plant  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 


»'w“l 


NOTES  from  the  NATION’S  CAPITOL 


P^OLLOWING  THE  RECENT  executive  committee  meet- 
mg  of  the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards  at 
enver,  Colo.,  arrangements  are  being  perfected  rapidly  for  the 
■establishment  of  the  new  national  bureau  of  research  and  in¬ 
formation  of  the  organization,  with  headquarters  at  Washing¬ 
ton  Robert  B.  Armstrong,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  has  been  selected 
as  director  of  the  bureau.  During  the  administration  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt,  Mr.  Armstrong  was  first  assistant  secretary  of 
t  e  United  States  Treasury.  An  appropriation  of  $25,000  has 
been  arranged  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  new  bureau  for 
tne  first  year,  and  a  like  amount  will  be  expended,  it  is  esti¬ 
mated,  during  each  of  the  two  years  following.  The  bureau 
will  establish  a  system  for  accurate  gathering  of  data  relating 
to  real  estate  and  the  real  estate  business  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  This  information  will  be  arranged  in  ready  form  for 
perusal  and  will  be  sent  to  all  interested,  particularly  to  the 
constituent  members  of  the  225  boards  thruout  the  country,  as 
well  as  to  property  owners,  congressmen,  senators,  members  of 
state  legislatures,  etc.  The  bureau  will  also  distribute  suitable 
material  to  the  press,  including  papers  prepared  by  prominent 
men  in  the  real  estate  business. 

As  an  aftermath  of  the  recent  rail  increases  granted  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Washington,  a  series  of 
hearings  have  been  held  and  briefs  filed  on  the  right  of  the 
Commission  to  prescribe  rates  for  rail  transportation  within  the 
states.  A  total  of  39  state  regulatory  commissions,  jointly, 
attack  the  railroads’  application  as  an  attempt  to  deny  to  state 
authorities  the  right  to  pass  on  the  reasonableness  for  state 
traffic  of  increased  rates  granted  by  the  commission  for  in¬ 


terstate  traffic.  The  states  contesting  include  New  York  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Illinois,  Michigan  and  others 
up  to  the  total  noted. 

It  is  set  forth  in  the  brief  that  if  the  Interstate  commission 
has  the  power  to  prescribe  interstate  rates  on  such  a  record, 
there  remains  to  the  states  no  effective  power  to  regulate  their 
own  interstate  rates.  Carriers,  it  is  pointed  out,  are  taking 
this  course  in  the  hope  of  establishing  a  precedent  which  will 
destroy  the  rate-making  power  not  only  of  state  commissions, 
but  of  the  legislatures  of  the  state.  “It  is  a  deliberate  plan,” 
the  brief  states,  “to  deprive  the  people  of  this  country  of 
rights  and  liberties  which  have  heretofore  been  an  insepar¬ 
able  incident  to  local  self-government.’’ 

&  it  # 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  denied  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  railroads  for  authority  to  increase  demur¬ 
rage  charges  on  five  days’  notice.  The  carriers  sought  to 
make  the  demurrage  charge  $3.00  a  day  for  the  first  4  days 
after  free  time;  $6.00  a  day  for  the  next  3  days;  and  $10.00 
a  day  for  each  succeeding  day.  With  this  denial,  the  carriers 
may  still  file  applications,  however,  to  increase  the  charges 
with  the  statutory  30  days’  notice. 

£  St  St 

That  Government  expenses  are  “still  heavy’’  is  evidenced 
by  the  recent  statement  of  the  Treasury  Department  showing 
expenditures  for  September  totaling  over  $1,944,000,000.  Dis¬ 
bursements  to  the  railroads  aggregated  $179,758,610  for  claims 
growing  out  of  Federal  control  and  payments  under  the  trans¬ 
portation  act.  Lip  to  October  20,  the  Government  has  paid 
the  railroads  a  total  of  $289,910,299. 


CURRENT  PRICES  of  COMMON  BUILDING  BRICK, 
DRAIN  TILE  and  HOLLOW  BUILDING  TILE 


NASMUCH  as  considerable  interest  has  been  manifested 
recently  in  clay  products  prices  thruout  the  country,  it 
has  been  deemed  wise  to  make  a  compilation  of  current  quo¬ 
tations  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers.  The  prices  of  com¬ 
mon  brick,  four  inch  drain  tile,  and  5x8x12  inch  hollow  build¬ 
ing  tile  which  follow  are  reported  as  delivered  on  the  job, 
and  they  are,  therefore,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case  higher 
than  the  plant  prices.  This  should  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion  in  examining  them. 


Common 

Drain 

Hollow  Tile 

Brick 

Tile  (4") 

(5x8x12) 

Per  M 

Per  Ft. 

Per  M 

Portland  Me . 

...$28,00 

.10 

300. 00£ 

Boston,  Mass . 

...  32.00 

.154 

Providence,  R.  I . 

...  39.00 

.15 

Hartford  Conn . 

...  30.00* 

.15 

New  Haven,  Conn . 

...  35.00 

.10 

New  York  City . 

....  20.00 

.21 

Albany,  N.  Y . . 

...  35.00 

.085 

Utica,  N.  Y . 

....  34.00 

.08 

Syracuse,  N.  Y . 

...  29.00 

.08 

Oswego,  N.  Y . 

....  40.00 

.07 

Binghamton,  N.  Y . 

....  28.00 

Elmira,  N.  Y . 

....  35.00 

.08 

Rochester,  N.  Y . 

....  24.00 

.075 

100.00 

Buffalo,  N.  Y . 

....  33.50 

.065 

150.00 

Jamestown,  N.  Y . 

....  33.35 

.095 

160.00 

Allentown,  Pa . 

....  28.00 

Erie,  Pa . 

....  30.00 

8.50c 

160.00 

Philadelphia,  Pa . 

....  25.00 

.07 

115.00 

Pittsburgh,  Pa . 

.  25.00 

.08 

150.00 

Reading,  Pa . 

.....  24.00 

Scranton,  Pa . 

....  30.00 

.08 

Newark,  N.  J . 

....  28.00 

Paterson,  N.  J . 

.  31.00 

200.00 

Trenton,  N.  J . 

.  29.00 

.10 

Wilmington,  Del . 

.  28.00 

.10 

Washington,  D.  C . 

.  24.50 

.10 

125.00 

Baltimore,  Md . 

.  25.00 

.09 

125.00 

Norfolk,  Va . 

.  26.00 

.10 

Richmond,  Va . 

.  25.00 

.12 

Huntington,  W.  Va . 

.  26.00 

.075 

135.00 

Fairmont,  W.  Va . 

.  33.00 

.06 

146.50 

Wheeling,  W.  Va . 

.  32.50 

.095 

145.00 

Atlanta,  Ga . 

.  25.00 

.125 

Miami,  Fla . 

.  44.00 

240.00 

Tampa,  Fla . 

.  33.00 

165.00 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla . 

....  27.00 

165.00 

Frankfort,  Ky . 

.  30.00 

.08 

120.00 

Louisyille,  Ky . 

.  27.00* 

.055 

134.70 

Lexington,  Ky . 

.  28.00 

.10 

Memphis,  Tenn . 

.  25.00 

.07 

134.70 

Nashville,  Tenn . 

.  20.50 

.08 

Birmingham,  Ala . 

.  35.00 

.25 

116.00 

New  Orleans,  La . 

.  25.38 

.11 

El  Paso,  Tex . 

.  19.00 

110.00 

Houston,  Tex . 

.  25.00 

.15 

140.00H 

Dallas,  Texas  . 

.  24.00 

.12 

140.00££ 

Topeka,  Kans . 

.  25.00 

.065 

110.00 

Little  Rock,  Ark . 

...  20.00* 

.12 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla... 

.  22.50 

.05 

88.50 

If  for  any  reason  these  prices  do  not  seem  to  be  in  line 
with  conditions  as  they  exist  in  the  towns  enumerated,  and 
furthermore,  if  you  have  any  information  that  would  tend 
to  prove  these  prices  to  be  incorrect,  the  editors  of  Brick 
and  Clay  Record  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

These  are,  however,  quotations  which  are  being  given  at 
the  present  time  by  agencies  selling  brick,  drain  tile  and  hol¬ 
low  building  tile  in  the  towns  mentioned. 

The  footnotes  are  explained  at  the  bottom  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  tabulation: 


Common 

Drain 

Hollow  Tile 

Brick 

Tile  (4") 

(5x8x12) 

Per  M 

Per  Ft. 

Per  M 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  . 

....  25.00 

.078 

140.00H 

Cleveland,  Ohio  . 

....  25.00 

*  .061 

102.00 

Columbus,  Ohio  . 

....  27.00 

.065 

Toledo,  Ohio  . 

.  22.00 

.06 

135.00 

Detroit,  Mich . 

....  22^00 

.08 

145.00H 

Evansville,  Ind . 

.  18.00 

.04 

110.00 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind . 

....  23.00 

.06 

120.00 

Indianapolis,  Ind . 

.  24.00 

.09 

164.40 

South  Bend,  Ind . 

.  24.00 

.04 

151.62 

Terre  Haute,  Ind . 

.  19.00 

Bloomington,  Ill . 

.  25.00 

.06 

125.00 

Chicago,  Ill . 

.  16.00 

.08 

160.00 

Moline,  Ill . 

.  24.00 

.10 

120.00 

Peoria,  Ill . 

.  19.50 

.075 

78.00 

Green  Bay,  Wis . 

. .  22.00 

.06 

155.00 

Milwaukee,  Whs . 

.  22.00 

.08 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.... 

.  22.00 

Minneapolis,  Minn . 

.  25.00 

.08 

140.00 

St.  Paul,  Minn . . 

.  25.00 

.08 

140.00 

Davenport,  Iowa  . 

.  25.00 

.08 

175.00 

Des  Moines,  Iowa  . 

.  34.50 

.12 

120.00 

Sioux  City,  Iowa . 

.  22.50 

130.00 

Kansas  City,  Mo . 

.  25.00 

.062 

St.  Louis,  Mo . 

.  20.00 

.085 

145.00 

Lincoln,  Neb . 

.  21.50 

.08 

100.00 

Denver,  Colo . 

.  17.00 

100.00 

Butte,  Mont . 

.  16.00 

100.00§ 

Los  Angeles,  Calif . 

.  15.00 

.05 

San  Diego,  Calif . 

.  20.50 

.105 

92.50§ 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  .. 

.  20.00 

.065 

100.00 

Portland,  Ore . 

.  21.00 

.085 

115.00 

Seattle,  Wash . 

.  22.00 

.09 

115.00 

Winnipeg,  Man . 

.  20.00 

.13** 

115.00 

Toronto,  Ont.  . 

.  18.00 

.075 

Halifax,  N.  S . 

.  19.50 

Quebec,  P.  Q . 

.  20.00 

.07 

*Hartford,  sold  by  mfrs.  only;  Little  Rock,  mfrs.’  price,  dray- 
age  $2  to  $5  per  M.  extra;  Louisville,  mfrs.’  retail  price  $27.00, 
5%  disc.,  15  days. 

tCarlot  rate,  San  Diego. 

^Erie,  drain  tile,  per  C. 
fBoston,  hollow  bldg,  tile,  per  ton. 

££Houston  and  Dallas,  same  price  applies  to  Interlocking  tile. 
^Cincinnati,  hollow  bldg,  tile,  f.  o.  b.  cars  5%  discount  10th  of 
month  following  shipment;  Detroit,  2x12x12  price. 

♦•Winnipeg,  drain  tile,  subject  to  5%  discount  if  paid  by  15th. 
§Los  Angeles,  Heath  tile;  San  Diego,  sizes  4x12x12  and  8x12x12. 
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The  SUPERINTENDENT 

Helpful  Hints  for  Practical  Men 
Whose  Problem  is  Maximum 
Production  With  Minimum  Cost 


A  New  System  of  Stripping  Overburden 

A  method  of  stripping  overburden  that  is  calculated  to  save 
labor  and  time,  was  described  in  a  recent  issue  of  “Rock 
Products.”  The  system  employs  a  special  type  of  machine, 
which  is  very  simple  in  operation  and  the  entire  scheme  appears 
to  have  possibilities  of  adaptation  in  the  clay  industry.  A  de¬ 
scription  of  the  apparatus  and  system  is  given  in  the  above 
journal  as  follows:  The  usual  method  of  hauling  overburden 
away  is  by  locomotives  and  trains  of  dump  cars  to  spoil  dumps, 
but  the  advent  of  a  new  device  recently  installed  by  the 
Florindin  Co.,  of  Quincy,  Fla.,  to  remove  overburden  from 
Fullers  earth  deposits,  materially  reduces  labor,  equipment  and 
time  required  to  accomplish  the  same  result. 

The  equipment  is  designed  and  built  by  the  Hamilton  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  consists  of  a  portable 
stripping  machine  moving  by  its  own  power  and  working  in 
conjunction  with  any  ordinary  steam  shovel.  By  the  Hamilton 
machine  and  system  the  overburden  is  removed  by  another 
shovel,  and  as  the  work  proceeds,  the  overburden  from  the 
next  cut  is  wasted  into  the  space  from  which  the  vein  of  clay 
has  been  removed. 

This  portable  stripping  machine  has  a  hopper  located  to 
receive  the  discharge  from  the  shovel  dipper  at  the  most  ad¬ 
vantageous  height  and  angle  and  as  the  machine  moves  with 
its  own  power,  it  is  independent  of  the  shovel,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  is  its  constant  attendant,  and  always  ready  to  receive 
and  dispose  of  all  the  shovel  can  give  it. 

This  ever  readiness  to  take  all  the  shovel  can  give  it  in¬ 
creases  the  capacity  of  the  shovel,  and  entirely  eliminates  the 
delays  heretofore  incident  to  waiting  for  cars  in  return  from 
the  dump  pile,  for  temporary  tracks  to  be  laid  and  cars  spotted 


thereon,  and  thereby  the  shovel’s  capacity  is  augmented  some 
fifty  per  cent  over  its  average  yardage  when  forced  to  wait 
on  the  spotting  of  dump  cars,  etc.,  and  trains  traveling  back 

and  forth. 


In  the  accompanying  line  drawing  and  photograph  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  location  of  the  hopper  on  the  machine  reduces 
the  swing  of  the  shovel  one-fourth  as  compared  with  the 
swing  necessary  to  dump  into  a  car,  the  large  opening  of  the 
hopper  and  its 
fixed  height  and 
position  with  ref- 
e  r  e  n  c  e  to  the 
shovel,  makes  the 
work  of  the 
shovel  runner 
more  easy,  regu¬ 
lar  and  sure. 

This  machine 
does  not  have  to 
be  moved  up 
every  time  six 
yards  are  put  in¬ 
to  it.  The  shovel 
man  learns  the 
position  of  the 
hopper  on  the 
first  swing  of  his 
dipper  and  does 

not  have  to  “feel”  for  it  every  swing,  as  is  the  case  when 
filling  dump  cars  where  spilling  on  the  track  is  likely  to  derail 
the  train. 

As  the  work  of  all  shovels  divides  itself  into  20  per  cent 
digging  time  and  80  per  cent  swinging  and  dumping  time,  if 
we  reduce  the  swinging  and  dumping  time  25  per  cent,  we 
increase  the  shovel’s  efficiency  twenty-five  per  cent  and  in  dis¬ 
pensing  with  the  use  of  dump  cars  and  dinkey  locomotives, 

and  the  large  gangs  of  laborers  re¬ 
quired  to  lay  and  shift  tracks,  all  this 
expense  is  eliminated  with  the  inevi¬ 
table  delays  in  waiting,  spotting  and 
dumping  cars,  track  shifting,  this 
means  another  25  to  50  per  cent,  of 
shovel  time  saved. 

£  £  £ 

Watch  Chance  To  Buy 
Repair  Parts 

Those  who  have  been  observing  the 
steel  market  closely,  have  noticed  a 
tendency  of  a  slight  weakening,  which 
portends  the  possibility  of  lower  prices. 
Manufacturers  should  watch*  closely 
the  price  changes  in  the  steel  market 
this  winter  for  it  is  believed  that  a 
minimum  will  be  reached  after  which 
the  price  will  climb,  due  to  an  ex¬ 
pected  improvement  in  business  con¬ 
ditions  and  particularly  a  boom  in 
the  construction  industry  next  year. 

Manufacturers  are  advised  to  anticipate  their  steel  require¬ 
ments  foi  repair  parts  of  machinery  and  to  take  advantage 
of  any  lower  price  levels  in  the  steel  market  this  winter. 
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Steam  Shovel  Depositing  Overburden  in  Hopper  of  Conveyor  Which  in  Turn  Deposits 

Waste  Material  in  Out-of-the-Way  Place. 


Illustrating  Scheme  of  Operation  of  the 
System  Described  in  Accompanying  Item. 
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FIRE  BRICK 

FOR  KILNS 

RIGHT  QUALITY 

Write  us  and  we  will  tell  you 
about  them  and  submit  prices 

The  Evans  Builders  Co. 

First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  921  Fifteenth  St.,  N.  W. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  Washington,  D.  C. 


Boss  Ten-Hour  Dryer 

50,000  brick  dried  in  a  five-track  dryer  in  TEN 
HOURS,  using:  either  EXHAUST  STEAM  from 
the  engine  that  makes  the  brick  or  WASTE  HEAT 
from  cooling  kilns. 


ORIGINAL 

j@£SS 

SYSTEM 


ORIGINAL 

£2css 


Boss  System  of  Burning  Brick 

From  two  to  three  days’  time  saved  in  burning 
every  kiln  and  with  50%  less  coal  consumed. 

We  design  and  build  dryers  and  kilns  and  elimi¬ 
nate  all  kinds  of  drying  and  burning  difficulties. 


\  ORIGINAL 

Z$ess 


J.  C.  Boss  Engineering  Co. 

Elkhart,  Indiana 


JShe 

Burton  Gasoline  Locomotive 

liiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiii 

“The  power  unit  that  will  stand  the  grief 
and  hard  knocks  of  the  Brick  Plant  Yard.’ 

ALWAYS  DEPENDABLE 
ALWAYS  READY 

The  Burton  Engineering  and  Machinery  Co. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Spring  Grove  and  Alabama  Ave. 

R.  C.  Burton  of  Burton-Townsend  Co.,  Pres. 


It  Makes  No  Difference 
What  Your  Requirements 
May  Be  —  We  Have  the 
Car  for  Your  Needs 

Dryer  cars  of  any  size  or  type.  Transfer 
cars  turntables,  wheel  barrows,  wheels. 

Send  us  your  requirements  and  let  us 
figure  for  you.  No  obligation  whatever. 

PETTIGREW  FOUNDRY  COMPANY 

HARVEY,  ILLINOIS 


IN  the  WAKE 

of  the  NEWS 

Being  Brief  Mention  of  a  Host 
of  Interesting  Happenings  in  the 
Varied  Fields  of  Clayworking 


Mexican  Brick  Manufacturer  Visits  Texas 

Ramon  J.  Rodriguez  of  Saltillo,  Mexico,  owner  of  a  large 
brick  manufacturing  plant  at  that  place,  has  been  making  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  a  number  of  the  principal  plants  in  Texas  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  what  kind  of  new  machinery  and  equip¬ 
ment  he  shall  select  for  enlarging  his  activities.  He  reports 
that  there  is  much  building  activity  at  this  time  in  Saltillo  and 
other  cities  of  Mexico.  The  demand  for  building  brick  is  in¬ 
creasing  rapidly  and  this  material  promises  to  take  the  place 
in  a  large  measure  of  stone  and  sun-dried  building  blocks  for 
the  construction  of  business  buildings  and  residences. 

It  is  said,  the  recent  revolutions  in  Mexico  have  wiped  Senor 
Rodriguez  out  and  that  he  is  only  now  getting  back  on  his  feet- 


Give  Reception  to  A.  V.  Bleininger 

Department  heads  of  the  Homer  Laughlin  China  Co.,  of 
East  Liverpool  and  Newell,  W.  Va„  were  guests  at  a  din¬ 
ner  given  at  the  Elks  Temple,  in  East  Liverpool.  The 
affair  was  a  get-together  meeting  of  the  various  foremen 
and  a  reception  in  honor  of  A.  V.  Bleininger,  new  chemist 
for  the  Laughlin  interests. 

The  dinner  was  strictly  a  “stag”  affair.  They  entertained 
about  75  guests.  It  also  served  as  a  farewell  reception  to 
Joshua  Poole,  who  has  retired  from  the  firm  as  factory 
manager. 


George  Pugh,  Active  in  Pottery  Field,  Dies 

George  C.  Pugh,  about  10  years  or  more,  ago,  a  salesman 
for  the  Harkers  Pottery  Co.,  died  at  his  home  in  Pittsburgh. 
He  was  66  years  old.  He  was  born  in  Carroll  County,  Ohio, 
and  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Toronto  (Ohio)  Pot¬ 
tery  Co.,  before  the  name  of  that  firm  was  changed  to  the 
American  China  Co.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Western 
Glass  &  Pottery  Association,  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  and 
also  of  the  G.  A.  R.  In  more  recent  years  he  was  identified 
with  the  glass  business  as  a  salesman. 

Pioneer  Pottery  Man  Dies 

James  Moss,  for  many  years  a  prominent  manufacturing 
potter  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  died  at  his  summer  home  at  Spring 
Lake,  N.  J.,  October  8 ;  he  had  been  ailing  for  some  time  past. 
Mr.  Moss  came  to  this  country  from  England  at  the  age 
of  17  years,  in  1874,  and  took  up  the  pottery  business  with 
his  brother,  John,  a  pioneer  potter  of  Trenton.  Following, 
he  started  in  business  for  himself  in  this  locality.  For  many 
years  he  made  his  home  in  New  York.  He  leaves  his  wife 
and  three  married  daughters. 


Alfred  Lawsche  Deceased 

Alfred  W.  Lawsche,  president  of  the  Southern  Refrac¬ 
tories  &  Kaolin  Co.,  Fort  Payne,  Ala.,  and  Trenton,  N.  J.. 
died  suddenly  on  a  train  enroute  to  Chattanooga,  Tenn, 
from  Fort  Payne,  from  heart  failure. 
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Jacob  Ritschy  Deceased 

Jacob  Ritschy,  Woodhaven,  L.  I.,  treasurer  of  the  Empire 
China  Works  in  the  Greenpoint  section  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
died  October  19,  aged  75  years.  Mr.  Ritschy  was  a  civil  war 
veteran,  and  at  one  time  was  field  clerk  for  General  Grant 
He  was  a  member  of  Kismet  Temple,  Nobles  of  the  Mystic 
Shrine,  John  A.  Dix  Post  No.  135,  G.  A.  R,  and  other  or¬ 
ganizations. 

New  York  Man  Visits  Columbus 

Lawrence  Clark,  of  Arthur  N.  Pierson,  Inc.,  New  York 
city,  which  is  a  jobbing  concern  of  hollow  tile,  sewer  pipe 
and  other  clay  products,  was  a  business  visitor  in  Colum¬ 
bus  recently.  He  called  on  a  number  of  the  manufacturers. 

James  Creese  Deceased 

James  Creese,  organizer  and  operator  of  the  Penn  Brick  Co., 
of  Leetsdale,  Pa.,  died  Monday,  October  4,  1920.  He  was  sixty- 
six  years  old  and  is  survived  by  a  wife  and  seven  children. 

Expect  More  Staple  Business  After  Election 

Fort  Smith  (Ark.)  Brick  Co.  reports  some  changes  in  the 
management.  Ernest  Peninger  has  been  appointed  salesman- 
ager  and  Robert  Gregg  is  now  chief  accountant.  The  company 
has  installed  a  new  dry  pan  and  has,  by  extending  its  railroad 
switch,  increased  loading  facilities  twenty-five  per  cent.  By 
grinding  shale  finer  and  using  improved  dies  the  quality  of  the 
product  has  been  bettered  and  an  extensive  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  is  planned  to  bring  before  the  public  the  company’s 
slogan  of  increased  quality  and  service.  There  are  no  orders 
coming  in  and  Mr.  Peninger  says,  “The  decline  in  the  cotton 
market  has  caused  practically  all  construction  work  to  cease. 
Many  buildings  and  new  enterprises  are  just  waiting  for  an 
adjustment  before  starting  again.  The  tightness  in  the  money 
market  has  also  had  something  to  do  with  cessation  of  build¬ 
ing  plans.  Relief  from  the  general  uncertainty  is  hoped  for 
after  the  election.” 

Business  Dullness  Due  to  Natural  Causes 

The  brick  business  in  California  has  entered  on  its  annual 
dull  season,  which  is  somewhat  slacker  this  year  than  usual 
owing  to  the  economic  unrest  of  the  times.  One  prominent 
brick  man  reports  business  as  being  duller  than  it  has  been 
for  two  years.  Most  of  the  local  dealers  explain  the  con¬ 
dition  as  the  normal  result  of  a  presidential  year.  It  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  business  is  always  abnormal  during  election 
years,  and  it  is  natural  that  this  year,  with  after-war  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  prices,  business  activities  are  even  quieter  than  in 
normal  election  times.  Another  circumstance  that  has  put 
a  quietus  on  a  great  deal  of  building  was  the  recent  edict 
of  the  banks  against  lending  money  for  building  under 
former  regulations.  The  combined  effect's  of  the  public 
tendency  to  wait  for  lower  prices  before  building,  the  specu¬ 
lating  consequent  on  a  change  of  administration,  the  ap¬ 
proaching  rainy  season  and  the  stricter  bank  loans  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  very  quiet  condition  as  far  as  building  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

The  necessary  edifices  are  naturally  going  up  despite  the 
times.  Segregated  figures  are  being  taken  now  for  a  large 
brick  structure  for  the  San  Mateo  (Cal.)  County  Hospital. 
Most  of  the  prominent  brick  manufacturers  are  submitting 
figures.  The  architect  is  W.  H.  Toepke. 

Plans  Making  Labor-Saving  Improvements 

News  reaches  us  from  San  Jose  (Cal.)  Brick  Co.  that  their 
old  tramway  carrier  is  to  be  discarded  and  a  new  conveyor 
system  to  be  substituted.  The  installation  of  transfer  cars  and 


RESCENT  BELT  FASTENERS 

<rJ\/take  GoodBelts  GiviTSetterServit 


They  do — and  more.  They  insure  continuous  produc¬ 
tion  by  eliminating  the  delays  caused  by  belt  joints  that 
have  to  be  remade  repeatedly. 

You  join  a  belt  with  Crescent  Belt  Fasteners  in  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  time  required  to  “lace  it”  and  once  joined,  it 
is  joined  to  S-T-A-Y. 

Crescents  save  time  at  the  start,  and  add  to  the  belt’s 
life. 

Write  Dept.  11  for  new  booklet  on  Increasing  Belting' 
Efficiency. 

CRESCENT  BELT  FASTENER  CO. 

381  Fourth  Ave.  -  -  New  York 

Canadian  Branch:  32  Front  St.,  West,  Toronto,  Canada 


THE  SCOOP  CONVEYOR 

_ _  FOR  STORING andRECLAIMING 

THOUSANDS  IN  USE  loadingand  unloading 

CARS,  TRUCKS  anoWAGONS 


SAVES  6  TO  12  MEN 
SAVES  CAR  DEMURRAGE 


[  ELIMINATES  SHOVEL 
AND  WHEELBARROW 
WORK 

KEEPS  EQUIPMENT 
MOVING 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 


PORTABLE  MACHINERY  CO.,  PASSAIC  N.J. 


THE  TANK  WITH 
A  REPUTATION 


Water  Pressure 


Caldwell  Tubular  Towers  give  you  a  positive  de- 
'roundb  e  Water  3UPI>ly  at  a  B00d  Pressure— all  year 

They  are  strong  and  durable,  and  yet  so 
you  can  easily  erect  one  yourself  Appro ved  en 

baetoilly>1thiarfveS  thr°UBhout  and  workmanship. 

Permanent  S.  fars  ■  PXPerienee,  makes  it  a 
^eimanent,  satisfactory  investment 

Send  for  Catalogue 

W.  E,  Caldwell  Co: 

incorpobated 

2380  Brook  St.,  LOUISVILLE,  KY 


How  to  Analyze  Clay 

A  practical  work  for  practical  people.  A  Text  Book 
for  Clay  Analysis,  by  Holden  M.  Ashby,  Prof,  of 
Organic  Chemistry,  Harvard  Medical  College,  and  In¬ 
structor  Chicago  Night  School  of  Chemistry.  An  Aid 
to  Beginners  and  full  instructions  for  making  clay 
analysis.  64  pages,  with  illustrations.  Postpaid  to  any 
address  in  the  world,  $2.00. 

Brick  and  Clay  Record 

610  Federal  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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Insulation  Protects  Kilns 

It  has  been  proved  In  actual  practice 
that  effective  insulation  increases  the 
productivity  of  kilns  by  protecting 
them  against  heat  losses. 

SlfeM 

insulation  is  the  most  effective  form 
of  protection  for  your  kilns.  It  pre¬ 
vents  heat  penetration  and  radiation 
from  the  surfaces.  The  low  heat 
conductivity  factor  of  Sil-O-Cel  tends 
to  seal  the  heat  in  the  kilns  and 
thereby  reduce  radiation  losses  to  the 
minimum  and  provides  better  control 
of  temperatures. 

Bulletin  R-71  gladly  sent  on  request. 

CE  LIT  E  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

New  York  St.  Bonis  Cleveland 

Pittsburgh  Philadelphia  Los  Angeles 

Chicago  Detroit  San  Francisco 


Hercules  (Red-Strand)  Wire  Rope 

Because  of  its  unusual  strength,  toughness  and 
other  wear  resisting  qualities,  it  is  extremely  durable. 

Because  of  its  great  dur¬ 


ability  it  is  safe  and  eco¬ 
nomical. 

Established  1857 

A.  Leschen  &  Sons 
Rope  Company 


St.  Louis 


New  York 
Denver 


Chicago 
San  Francisco 


Fuel  Oils 

LUBRICATING  OILS 

Our  Facilities  For  Prompt  Shipment  Are 
Unexcelled 

OUR  OWN— 

Wells 
Pipe  Lines 
Refinery 
Tank  Cars 

Invader  Oil  &  Refining  Co. 

Dallas  Office - 526  Linz  Bldg.,  Phone  X1987 

Write — Phone — Wire  for  Quotations 


portable  or  similar  equipment  is  expected  to  eliminate  in  a  great 
measure,  labor  in  handling  clay  and  green  brick.  It  is  reported 
that  there  is  apparently  an  increased  demand  for  brick  and  that 
the  popularity  of  concrete  is  not  so  great  as  formerly.  Out¬ 
look  for  future  business  is  very  good. 


Delayed  in  Starting  Operations 

Work  on  the  California  Pottery  Plant,  at  Merced,  Calif., 
has  been  held  up  by  a  delay  in  laying  the  spur  track.  Work 
is  finally  to  begin  on  the  tract  October  25,  specifications 
having  been  ready  two  weeks  ago.  The  plant  is  expected 
to  be  running  in  about  a  month’s  time. 


Building  Nearly  Completed 

The  new  sales  offices  of  the  Chevrolet  plant  in  Oakland, 
Calif.,  are  nearing  completion.  The  building  is  located  at 
Twenty-first  and  Webster  Streets.  The  old  mission  brick 
used  in  construction  was  furnished  by  the  United  Materials 
Co.  The  work  was  done  on  a  percentage  basis,  the  plant 
costing  approximately  $100,000. 

New  Apartment  Building  To  Be  Erected 

Figures  are  to  be  taken  soon  on  a  five-story  brick  apart¬ 
ment  house  to  be  built  in  Oakland,  Calif.,  from  the  plans  of 
Reed  &  Corlett,  Oakland  architects. 


Brick  Company  Growing  Rapidly 

The  Oakland  Lime  &  Cement  Co.  are  now  the  authorized 
agents  for  handling  the  brick  of  the  Richmond  Pressed 
Brick  Co.,  in  Oakland.  The  Richmond  Pressed  Brick  Co. 
has  established  a  reputation  that  has  extended  to  southern 
California,  where  they  ship  brick  for  paving  purposes. 


Has  Contract  For  Two  School  Buildings 

The  Port  Costa  (Calif.)  Brick  Works  is  furnishing  the 
new  structure  for  the  Jefferson  School,  San  Francisco.  The 
same  firm  has  the  brick  contract  for  the  Lincoln  School 
Building,  Port  Costa. 


New  Company  Buys  Brick  Concern 

The  brick  manufacturing  plant  at  Unionville,  Conn.,  former¬ 
ly  operated  by  the  New  England  Brick  Co.,  has  been  sold  to  a 
party  of  Boston  business  men  who  have  incorporated  under  the 
name  of  the  Hartford  Brick  Co.  The  plant  is  located  on  the 
Northampton  branch  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hart¬ 
ford  railroad  and  is  now  undergoing  extensive  repairs  which  it 
is  hoped  will  be  completed  before  the  new  year.  George  Inger- 
soll,  formerly  of  the  American  Clay  Machinery  Co.  is  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  yard. 

Brick  Concern  Changes  Hands 

J.  H.  Connley  Brick  Co.,  Berlin,  Conn.,  has  sold  its  plant  to 
F.  M.  Hall  of  New  Britain,  Conn.  The  plant  has  been  run¬ 
ning  to  capacity  and  it  is  expected  to  keep  up  operations  thru 
the  winter. 

Equipping  for  Common  Brick  Manufacture 

Tallahassee  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Havana,  Fla.,  is  putting  in 
necessary  equipment  to  manufacture  common  brick.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this,  a  steam  shovel  will  probably  be  placed  in  the  pit. 
The  company  is  behind  on  orders  and  attributes  the  condition 
mainly  to  scarcity  of  labor  and  the  poor  quality  of  labor  ob¬ 
tainable.  It  is  claimed  that  it  now  takes  twice  as  many  men 
to  turn  out  the  product  as  it  did  before  the  war. 
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Soon  to  Have  Modern  Equipment 

An  order  for  up  to  date  equipment  has  recently  been  placed 
by  the  Golding  Sons  Co.,  Butler,  Ga.,  and  new  excavating  ma¬ 
chinery  will  be  put  in  operation  soon.  Business  is  excellent  at 
present  and  as  labor  is  not  so  scarce  now,  orders  can  be  filled 
more  rapidly.  The  company  hopes  to  increase  its  trade  by  a 
policy  of  highest  quality  at  lowest  cost  to  the  consumer. 

Shut  Down  Plant  Temporarily 

The  tightness  of  the  car  situation  has  worked  considerable 
hardship  on  the  Nace  Brick  Co.,  Moulton,  Ga.  Local  building 
has  been  practically  at  a  standstill  and,  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  were  unable  to  get  cars  to  make  delivery  outside  of  the 
city,  many  orders  were  cancelled.  The  plant  has  been  shut 
down  temporarily. 


Burns  Less  Fuel  in  Large  Kilns 

The  Streator  (Ill.)  Brick  Co.  is  at  present  running  to  capac¬ 
ity,  altho  orders  are  slow  in  coming  in.  Business  as  a  whoie, 
in  this  section  seems  to  have  slowed  down  considerably  in 
the  last  two  months. 

The  Streator  Brick  Co.  is  conducted  on  an  efficient  and 
modern  basis.  It  is  electrified  thruout.  A  seventy  ton  electric 
drag  line  excavator,  doing  the  work  of  two  steam  shovels  and 
a  score  of  men,  dumps  shale  into  a  hopper.  Electric  trolley 
cars  carry  it  from  the  hopper  to  the  crusher.  Electric  trucks 
pull  the  brick  from  the  dryer  tunnels  over  the  tracks  to  the 
various  kilns.  An  unloader,  also  electric,  has  been  installed, 
which  unloads  a  fifty-five  ton  car  of  coal  in  about  one  and 
one-half  hours. 

The  company  has  now  in  operation  besides  its  other  kilns, 
two  thirty-six  foot  kilns  of  106,000  capacity  each.  Thru  actual 
accurate  records,  which  are  kept  on  all  burns,  it  has  been  found 
that  less  coal  is  consumed  in  firing  a  thirty-six  foot  kiln  than 
one  of  the  twenty-eight  foot  kilns.  The  concern  expects  to 
do  most  of  its  own  repairing  with  a  new  lathe  and  drill  press 
which  will  be  installed  shortly. 

As  a  part  of  the  advertising  campaign,  a  monthly  bulletin 
is  issued  thru  which  the  products  and  activities  of  the  plant  are 
constantly  being  kept  before  the  public. 

Will  Meet  to  Further  Fire-Proof  Building 

Announcement  has  been  made  here  by  Frank  G.  Laird, 
secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Builders’  Supply 
Dealers,  that  a  joint  meeting  will  be  held  in  Chicago  at 
the  Sherman  Hotel,  November  19,  between  the  directors 
of  the  building  supply  men  and  the  directors  of  the  Hollow 
Building  Tile  Association.  According  to  Mr.  Laird  the 
main  purpose  of  the  meeting  will  be  to  devise  some  means 
by  which  the  material  men  and  the  hollow  tile  industry  can 
cooperate  more  closely  in  the  campaign  on  the  part  of  the 
latter  for  fire-proof  construction.  Material  supply  men 
appear  to  be  ready  and  willing  to  help  in  every  way  the 
movement  for  fire  proof  construction.  Several  of  the  brick 
manufacturers  here  feel  that  the  question  is  one  that  should 
appeal  strongly  to  brick  manufacturers  also. 


Will  Probably  Shut  Down 

Western  Brick  Co.,  Danville,  Ill.,  reports  that  there  is  so  lit¬ 
tle  demand  for  brick  and  cost  of  production  is  such  that  it  :s 
feared  operations  will  have  to  be  discontinued.  A  steam 
shovel  has  recently  been  installed. 


Will  Have  New  Industrial  Track  System 

Streator  (III.)  Drain  Tile  Co.  has  recently  opened  a  ne 
shale  pit  and  has  completed  plans  for  an  industrial  track  sy 
tern  to  augment  their  present  system.  A  kiln  is  being  rebui 
and  the  plant  is  running  to  capacity. 


PYROMETERS  FOR  THE  KILN 


See  Bulletin  AE- 291. 


BRISTOL’S 


is  the  pioneer  industrial 
Pyrometer.  They  are  made 
to  stand  up  under  the  stress 
of  daily  use.  That  is  the 
reason  Bristol’s  are  well 
adapted  for  the  Brick  Kiln 
requirements. 


THE  BRISTOL  COMPANY,  Waterbury,  Conn. 


BURN  ANY  COAL 

Never  mind  the  quality;  put  it  up  to 

CANTON  Rocking  and  Dumping  Grates 

pocSbooCk.re  °f  it-  Thereby  they  wil1  also  take  care  of  your 
Smooth,  even  surface  that  will  not  warp 

For  Boiler  and  Kiln  Grates 


CANTON  GRATE 
COMPANY 

1706  Woodland  Avenue, 
Canton,  Ohio 


Southern  Offices, 

829  Trust  Co.  of  Ga.  Bldg., 
Atlanta,  Ga. 


MANGANESE  DIOXIDE 


Uniform  Physically 
and  Analytically 

E.  J.  LAVINO  and  COMPANY 

(Grinding  Plant:  Plymouth  Meeting,  Pa. ) 

Bullitt  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Friction  Clutches 

Collar  Oiling  Bearings 

and 

Complete  Power  Transmission 
Machinery  Equipments 

Catalogs  upon  Request 

The  Hill  Clutch  Co. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

New  York  Office.  50  Church  Street 


Hill  Friction  Clutch  Pulley 
Smith  Type 

(Patented) 
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Equip  Your  Kilns 


with 


SCHURS  No.  1  DOWN-DRAFT 
KILN  BURNERS 


For  quick  burns  and  better 
colors. 

The  Schurs  is  the  ONLY  Kiln 
Burner  provided  with  a  hood  to 
protect  the  low  fire  from  strong 
drafts  when  water  smoking. 
Different  types  of  Burners  foi 
the  various  classes  of  kilns. 

Write.  Jot  Catalog 

SCHURS  OIL  BURNER  CO. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  U.  S.  A. 

Sole  Mfrs. 


Note 

Adjustable 
Tip  Hood 


‘Be  Sure 


Schurs 


This  burner  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  light  fire  close 
to  the  tip  hood  or  to 
the  rear  of  the  furn¬ 
ace  as  desired,  with 
just  a  half  turn  of 
the  tip  at  a  time. 


Lakewood  Double  Deck  Car  No.  167 


The  Robinson — LAKEWOOD  LINE — 
Dryer  Cars;  correctly  designed,  correct¬ 
ly  built,  correctly  sold. 


Frank  H.  Robinson 

Factory  and  General  Office  -  -  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Will  Purchase  Electric  Trucks 

Purington  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Galesburg,  Ill.,  advises  that 
there  are  orders  enough  on  its  books  to  keep  running  for  four 
months.  The  company  contemplates  installing  electric  trucks 


Adds  New  Kilns 

Business  is  such  that  the  Ford  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Harrisburg, 
Ill.,  has  been  unable  to  supply  the  demand.  One  thirty  foot 
down  draft  kiln  has  been  built  and  the  concern  expects  to  build 
another  shortly. 


Has  Prosperous  Season 

J.  M.  Beale  &  Co.,  Paw  Paw,  Ill.,  has  enjoyed  a  very  pros¬ 
perous  year.  Now,  however,  things  are  rather  quiet.  Exten¬ 
sive  repairs  have  been  made  on  kilns. 


Will  Have  Larger  Crusher 

Streator  (Ill.)  Clay  Manufacturing  Co.  is  placing  in  opera¬ 
tion  a  larger  crusher  at  the  brick  plant.  Altho  business  for  the 
last  four  weeks  has  been  dull,  prospects  look  very  encouraging. 


Plans  to  Install  Loading  Machine 

Builder’s  Brick  Co.,  118  N.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  states 
that  business  is  poor.  A  loading  machine  will  be  installed  at 
the  plant. 

Completing  Most  Successful  Season 

In  nineteen  years  of  operation  the  Payette  (Idaho)  Brick 
Co.  has  not  had  a  busier  season  than  the  one  now  drawing  to 
a  close,  it  is  reported.  The  company  has  been  in  continual  op¬ 
eration  and  the  season’s  output  is  estimated  at  2,310,000  brick. 
The  plant  has  a  capacity  of  11,000  brick  daily. 

Form  Corporation  To  Promote  House  Building 

Two  elements  developing  during  the  past  two  weeks 
have  made  the  building  program  in  Indianapolis  next  year 
seem  particularly  bright.  The  first  is  the  announcement 
that  work  had  been  started  on  the  formation  of  what  is  to 
be  known  as  the  Indianapolis  Housing  Corporation,  which 
will  have  as  its  chief  function  the  solution  of  the  present 
housing  shortage  problem.  Shortly  before  the  close  of  the 
war  a  government  survey  showed  Indianapolis  to  be  short 
more  than  5,000  houses.  Since  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
builders  say  the  city  has  lost  instead  of  gained  in  housing 
so  that  at  the  present  time  it  is  estimated  that  6,500  new 
homes  are  needed.  The  tentative  plan  of  the  Indianapolis 
Housing  Corporation  was  made  at  a  big  meeting  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  which  100  representative  manu¬ 
facturers  and  business  men  discussed  the  question.  The 
corporation  is  to  have  a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  half  of  which 
is  to  be  preferred  stock  and  half  common.  It  is  the  pur¬ 
pose  to  make  a  revolving  fund  of  the  capital  stock,  use  it, 
in  other  words,  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  builder  s 
cash  payment  and  a  loan  on  the  house. 

The  other  element  is  the  announcement  by  Evans  Wool¬ 
len,  president  of  the  Fletcher  Savings  and  Trust  Co.,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Ind.,  to  the  effect  that  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  set  aside  by  one  of  the  large  life  insurance  com¬ 
panies  is  now  available  in  Indiana  for  building  purposes. 
This  money  is  to  go  for  new  construction  alone  and  is 
to  be  loaned  out  much  on  the  same  order  as  the  money 
from  the  Indianapolis  Housing  Corporation.  The  Indi¬ 
anapolis  Trust  Company  has  been  made  the  loaning  agent 
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for  the  entire  state.  With  these  two  financial  sources  ready 
to  begin  functioning  before  the  opening  of  the  spring 
building  season,  brick  manufacturers  can  see  much  new 
construction  for  nebct  year  that  would,  under  other  cir- 
cunist3.il ccs,  not  li3vc  been  done. 

In  Favor  of  Association  Advertising 

.  More  than  usual  interest  is  being  taken  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  of  the  American  Face  Brick  Association. 
Ihe  interest  is  not  so  much  among  brick  manufacturers  as 
among  the  public  at  large.  Some  high  class  advertising 
has  appeared  here  recently  in  the  magazines  of  national  cir¬ 
culation,  causing  comment  on  all  sides.  The  trade  here 
is  entirely  sold  on  the  advertising  campaign  and  feels  that 
it  will  aid  materially  in  the  construction  of  far  more  brick 
houses  next  spring  and  summer  than  would  have  been  con¬ 
structed  had  the  campaign  not  been  waged.  Naturally 
Indianapolis  was  unusually  attracted  because,  in  one  of 
the  advertisements  carrying  the  picture  of  an  artistic  house, 
an  Indianapolis  house  was  shown. 

Prospects  for  Next  Year  Bright 

While  there  are  some  exceptions,  the  demand  for  brick 
for  building  purposes  in  Indiana  has  fallen  off  materially 
with  the  arrival  of  the  early  winter  months.  Practically 
no  new  building  is  being  started  and  that  already  in  prog¬ 
ress  is  being  rushed  to  completion  before  severe  weather 
sets  in.  Some  manufacturers  declare  their  business  is  still 
good,  but  they  are  in  the  minority.  All  agree,  however, 
that  prospects  for  the  coming  year  are  the  brightest  in 
the  history  of  the  industry.  The  car  situation  is  much  bet¬ 
ter  and  the  general  belief  is  that  the  spring  rush  for  build¬ 
ing  materials  will  find  the  railroads  ready  to  do  business 
with  their  old  time  efficiency. 

Shipping  from  Indiana  to  Louisville 

The  question  recently  arose  as  to  whether  or  not  brick  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Indiana  could  take  advantage  of  the  very  low 
intrastate  freight  rates,  and  ship  to  New  Albany,  unloading 
there,  and  trucking  or  reshipping  to  Louisville  at  a  lower  than 
thru  rate  cost.  However,  while  the  grain  men  are  doing  that 
to  some  extent,  it  is  held  that  it  would  not  be  practical  with 
brick  due  to  the  amount  of  hand  labor  required. 

Strong  for  Farm  Drainage 

W.  G.  Hart,  of  Nora  Springs,  Iowa,  who  has  purchased 
over  10,000  feet  of  drain  tile  this  year  from  the  Auburn 
(Iowa)  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  in  response  to  an  inquiry  about 
tile  drainage  states: 

“I  am  engaged  at  present  in  tiling  320  acres  of  land  owned 
by  Ellis  &  Ellis,  Inc.,  of  Charles  City,  Iowa.  The  land 
lies  in  such  shape  that  one  main  was  run  up  the  east  line 
one  mile  and  another  near  the  west  line  of  the  property. 
Nearly  all  of  the  lines  are  between  the  two  main  ones.  We 
are  stepping  it  up  every  one  hundred  feet  and  are  putting 
in  laterals.  These  mains  are  five  to  seven  feet  deep.  All 
laterals  are  four  feet  deep.  At  that  depth  we  are  in  a 
sandy,  gravel  sub-soil  that  thoroly  drains.  In  a  tight  soil 
it  would  be  better  not  to  go  deeper  than  three  feet  with 
laterals,  but  it  would  be  necessary  to  put  them  in  as  close 
as  sixty  or  sixty-six  feet  in  that  case. 

We  are  using  a  machine  for  digging  with  very  good 
success. 

“About  the  profit  in  tiling  land,  will  say  that  I  commenced 
to  tile  my  own  land  about  twenty  years  ago  and  from  my 
own  experience  and  from  observation  of  others,  I  have 
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“We  could  not  get 
along  without  our 
ERIE.  We  are  well 
pleased— it  la  do¬ 
ing  fine  work.’’ 
Brooklyn  Brick  Co.. 
Indianapolis,  ind. 


’E’RE  LOADING  50  tons 

of  stiff  clay  per  hour  with  our 
Lrie,  and  much  pleased  with  its 
operation.  It  has  proved  very  satis- 
factory  in  every  way.”  Des  Moines  Clay 
Co.,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Just  one  of  the  many  letters  in  our 
hies  showing  the  results  clay  products 
manufacturers  are  getting  with  the 
Erie  Shovel.  We  will  be  glad  to  send 
you  more  of  them— also  photos  of  the 
i  excavating  stiff  clay  and  shale; 
unloading  coal  and  piling  it  for  stor¬ 
age,  etc.  Write  for  Bulletin  “B.” 

BALL  ENGINE  CO.,  Erie,  Pa.,  U.S.A. 

Builders  of  ERIE  Revolving  Shovels  and  Loco¬ 
motive  Cranes. 


MEANS  GRINDING  PANS 


Type  “B”  Dry  Pan,  9  ft  or  10  ft.  sizes 

.  The  rugged  construction  of  our  Pans  insures  long  and  effi¬ 
cient  service  with  the  least  expense  for  upkeep.  A  large  list 
of  satisfied  customers  is  evidence  that  our  Pans  are 

BUII  T  RIGHT 

We  solicit  your  inquiries 

Toronto  Foundry  &  Machine  Co. 

Toronto,  Ohio 
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JENKINS  STANDARD 


Iron  Body 


Figure  325 


Gate  Valves 

Double  face  solid  wedge  type. 
Design  of  body  and  bonnet 
insures  perfect  casting  free 
from  internal  shrinkage 
strains,  and  secures  the  max¬ 
imum  of  strength  and  rigid¬ 
ity,  enabling  the  valves  to 
resist  without  distortion  and 
leakage  the  severe  stresses 
due  to  working  pressure  ex¬ 
pansion  and  contraction,  and 
the  like.  Has  bronze  seat 
rings,  and  bronze  rings  firmly 
secured  to  the  wedges — in 
smaller  sizes  wedges  are 
made  entirely  of  bronze. 

16"  and  smaller  for  125 
pounds  steam  pressure,  18" 
and  larger  for  100  pounds. 
16"  and  smaller  for  175 
pounds  water  pressure,  18" 
and  larger  for  125  pounds. 
Genuine  Jenkins  Valves  are 
marked  with  name  and 
Jenkins  Diamond — at  supply 
houses. 


JENKINS  BROS. 

New  York  Boston  San  Francisco 
St.  Louis  Philadelphia  Washington 
Chicago  Pittsburgh 

Montreal  London  Havana 
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Rollings 

Barium 

Carbonate 

“We  find  that  the  use  of  Barium  not  only 
entirely  eliminates  the  scum  caused  by 
sulphates,  but  deeper  and  richer  colors 
result  than  would  be  expected.  So 
writes  a  clay  products  company  in  Ken¬ 
tucky. 

It  is  obvious  to  any  clay  products  manu¬ 
facturer  that  Barium  Carbonate  added  to 
the  pug  mill  or  to  the  dry  pan  will  pro¬ 
duce  brick  and  tile  that  command  a  higher 
price.  It  will  build  up  more  business  than 
an  inferior  product  which  is  “off  color*’ 
and  marred  by  white  streaks. 

Barium  Carbonate  makes  the  'salt  glaze 
stick  to  sewer  pipe. 

We  can  show  you  how  the  appearance 
of  your  ware  can  be  improved,  a«d  can 
give  you  names  of  clay  concerns  who  are 
profiting  today  by  the  use  of  Barium. 

Write  Us  NOW 

Rollin  Chemical  Corp. 

EQUITABLE  BUILDING 

120  Broadway,  New  York  City 


not  seen  a  piece  of  land  that  was  inclined  to  be  wet,  but 
that  when  properly  drained  has  not  paid  for  the  drainage 
in  from  one  to  four  years  in  increased  crop  production. 

“A  half-section  near  here  that  was  only  partially  tiled  a 
few  years  ago,  by  running  a  few  strings  of  tile  up  the  lines 
has  increased  the  income  to  the  owner  nearly  six  hundred 
per  cent,  over  what  he  formerly  received  for  his  share  of 
the  crops  before  the  land  was  tiled.” 


Report  Iowa  Business  Normal 

C.  B.  Platt,  secretary  of  the  Permanent  Buildings  Society,  and 
W.  J.  Goodwin  of  the  Goodwin  Tile  &  Brick  Co.  have  just 
completed  a  visit  covering  a  large  number  of  plants  in  the  state. 
Among  the  plants  visited  were  those  at  Carlisle,  Knoxville, 
Oskaloosa,  Ottumwa,  What  Cheer,  Keota,  Washington,  Kalona, 
Davenport,  Le  Claire,  Grinnell,  Newton  and  Carborn  Cliff,  Ill. 

Mr.  Platt  advises,  after  his  tour  of  inspection  that  business 
in  practically  all  the  plants  was  reported  to  be  fairly  good.  A 
majority  of  the  plants  have  about  caught  up  on  their  orders 
and  at  the  present  time  orders  being  received  are  not  sufficient 
to  keep  the  plants  in  full  operation.  Outputs  of  most  plants 
were  about  normal.  Some  plants  reported  difficulty  in  securing 
an  ample  coal  supply  but  the  supply  of  labor  and  cars  was  sat¬ 
isfactory.  s 

Producers  over  the  state  are  expecting  that  business  will  be 
more  or  less  quiet  until  at  least  the  first  of  the  year.  At  the 
pre:ent  time  there  is  no  indication  of  a  reduction  in  either 
labor  or  coal  costs  and  the  present  level  of  costs  is  expected  to 
maintain  thru  the  winter. 


Builds  Model  Farm  from  Hollow  Clay  Ware 

The  Adel  (la.)  Clay  Products  Co.,  which,  during  the  past 
year,  has  probably  carried  on  the  most  elaborate  advertising 
campaign  of  any  clay  producer  in  Iowa,  is  equipping  a  modern 
farm  which  bids  fair  to  be  an  important  adjunct  to  the  sales 
department.  The  model  farm  adjoins  the  plant  and  all  of  the 
buildings  are  erected  from  hollow  clay  ware  and  are  electrically 
equipped.  At  the  present  time  the  company  is  erecting  a  model 
silo  which  is  attracting  unusual  attention.  It  will  be  twelve 
feet  in  diameter  and  sixty  feet  in  height  and  equipped  with  a 
“man  lift”  which  is  installed  in  the  chute.  Among  the  other 
operations  now  under  way  on  this  model  farm  is  a  hollow 
clay  shelter  fence. 

To  Build  1  5  Kilns  Along  Track 

W.  E.  Martin  and  Sons  Co.,  of  Le  Claire,  Iowa  have  just 
completed  remodeling  their  plant.  All  the  old  buildings  are 
being  removed  and  are  being  replaced  with  new  ones,  placed  so 
as  to  permit  installing  fifteen  kilns  along  the  railway  siding. 
The  plant  is  delivering  large  amounts  of  products  to  farmers  in 
trucks  and  as  a  paved  road  has  just  been  completed  from  the 
plant  into  the  city  of  Davenport,  twelve  miles  away,  consider¬ 
able  business  in  that  city  is  expected. 

Builds  Permanent  Clay  Storage 

The  Kalona  (la.)  Clay  Co.,  has  just  completed  a  clay  storage 
building  which  is  of  a  permanent  type  of  construction,  hollow 
tile  being  used.  Among  the  other  improvements  at  this  plant  is 
a  new  Eagle  dry  pan  which  is  fed  from  hoppers,  one  for  shale 
and  one  for  surface  clay.  These  hoppers  empty  into  a  mixer, 
feeding  the  pan  and  the  screened  clay  is  delivered  to  storage 
by  overhead  conveyors. 

Expects  to  Install  Planer 

The  Redfield  (la.)  Brick  &  Tile  Works  has  installed 
Thwing  pyrometers  on  fourteen  kilns.  The  pyrometers  arc 
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equipped  with  recording  devices  that  will  register  the  tempera¬ 
tures  on  a  chart  separately  for  one  kiln  or  when  eight  kilns  are 

urmng  at  one  time.  The  company  is  also  preparing  to  install 
an  Eagle  planer. 


Plans  to  Install  Dryer 

The  Engle  Pile  and  Fuel  Co.,  Newton,  Iowa,  is  making  ar¬ 
rangements  to  install  a  direct  heat  radiating  dryer.  This  plant 
is  specializing  on  drain  tile. 


Builds  Steel  Shell  Kiln 

The  Grinnell  (la.)  Brick  and  Tile  Co.  has  just  completed  a 
new  steel  jacketed  kiln  and  is  preparing  to  build  another. 

Fire  Destroys  Pallet  Sheds 

The  Pallet  sheds  at  the  Ludowici-Celadon  Roofing  Tile 
plant  at  Coffeyville,  Kas.,  were  destroyed  by  fire  October  28. 
The  origin  of  the  fire  is  unknown.  The  loss,  estimated  at 
$10,000,  is  covered  by  insurance. 


Shuts  Down— Can  Not  Get  Open  Cars 

The  Louisville  Fire  Brick  Works  has  closed  down  its  local 
plant  as  a  result  of  the  refusal  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  renew  its  permit  for  shipping  clay  in  open  cars 
rom  the  plant  at  Grahn,  Carter  County,  Ky.,  to  Louisville, 
shipping  clay  in  box  cars  is  not  satisfactory,  as  it  is  hard  to 
handle,  and  again  it  cuts  down  the  box  car  supply  for  shipping 
production  of  the  Eastern  Kentucky  plant  at  the  mines. 

The  Louisville  Fire  Brick  Works  say:  ‘We  hope  to  event¬ 
ually  receive  a  permit  and  be  able  to  start  shipping  clay  The 
one  plant  cannot  take  care  of  even  the  lighter  demand  now 
experienced,  and  there  are  some  lines  of  fire  brick  that  it  isn’t 
in  position  to  make.  The  railroads  are  trying  to  bring  pressure 
to  bear,  as  they  need  fire  brick,  but  it  doesn’t  seem  to  do  any 
good.  We  are  fairly  well  cleaned  up  on  stock  in  hand,  having 
received  good  supplies  of  box  cars  locally  for  outbound  ship¬ 
ments.  There  is  not  much  prospect  of  resuming  operations 
locally  until  the  country  is  filled  up  on  coal.” 


Business  Probably  Steadier  After  Election 


Business  with  the  Louisville  brick  and  other  clay  products 
companies  is  a  little  slow  at  the  present  time,  there  not  being 
much  new  business  coming  in,  but  it  is  believed  that  after  elec¬ 
tion  things  will  brace  a  little,  confidence  will  be  restored,  and 
that  prices  will  be  steady.  Such  conditions  should  result  in  more 
projects  coming  to  life  and  much  better  business  after  the  first 
of  the  year.  It  is  claimed  by  some  of  the  contractors  that 
more  than  $17,000,000  of  industrial  and  commercial  work  is 
icing  held  up  on  account  of  high  prices  and  tight  credits. 


Enough  Business  to  Run  to  Dec.  1 

Coral  Ridge  Clay  Products  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  say :  “Things 
are  a  little  slow  just  now,  but  we  have  business  to  run  until 
ecember  1,  and  hope  to  book  new  business  by  that  time  as 
we  are  equipped  to  run  thru  the  winter  if  we  have  the  business 
to  warrant  it.  There  is  some  little  brick  demand  from  dealers 
°,Ut , 111  JJe  state,  who  are  buying  a  car  now  and  then  for 
stock.  This  is  making  some  new  business.” 


Power 

Drag  Scraper 


Superior  Digging  and 
Carrying  Capacity 

Write  for  complete  list  of  users.  Let 
them  tell  you  direct,  what  they  think 
of  this  particular  scraper. 


wilT  JL  h  ,  eXCaVatl,n*  Job>  write  {or  particulars  and  we 

will  show  you  how  to  adapt  the  Power  Drag  Scraper  to  it  or 
advise  you  if  it  is  not  adaptable — No  obligation. 

Write  today. 

907  LrU£bTe£  flange  building 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


y.  P.  GREEN. 


^llllll||||||||||||||||||||||||||||m|||||||||m||m,|||m|Timm|||||||U 

E  won  1  kave  to  worry  about  compe- 

=  tltlon  if  you  treat  your  clay  with  E 

|  R.  H.  Precipitated  1 

I  Carbonate  of  Barytes  I 

E  ..y°u  can  safeIy  guarantee  that  your  brick  I 
=  will  be  = 

Scum-Proof  | 

:  You  can  get  a  higher  price  and  influence  = 

:  archjtec^  to  specify  your  product  because  § 

Efflorescence  is  prevented  absolutely.  E 

But  insist  on  the  R.  H.  BRAND— it’s  de-  E 
:  pendable.  = 

:  We  have  a  complete  line  E 

j  of  high  grade  chemicals  E 

;  for  the  clay  industry  ~ 

The  Roessler  &  Hasslacher  | 
Chemical  Company  i 


Claims  Building  Materials  Will  Be  Lower 


meM  "nc,h  T  ,raCt°r  0f  LoUisville>  Ky-.  in  a  recent  state 

Inmher  '  Prf S'  ?  that  building  other  than 

lumber,  were  due  for  a  lower  price,  bu,  held  tha,  material 


"  Chicago,  Ill*  Cleveland  O  r  •  •• 

=  Kansas  CUy  Mo.  San  Francisco,  Calif.  Philadelphia^Pa. 
=  Boston,  Mass.  New  Orleans,  La 

2  Cincinnati,  O. 
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Handling  Costs  Lowered 

With  the 


Whether  you  handle  coal,  coke,  clay,  sand, 
gravel  or  similar  materials  a  Godfrey  Conveyor 
will 


Save  time  and  labor. 

Eliminate  demurrage  charges. 

Keep  equipment  moving. 

Increase  plant  efficiency. 

Increase  profits. 

Only  ONE  MAN  is  required  to  operate  a  Godfrey 
Conveyor.  The  saving  in  time  and  labor  alone  will 
pay  for  the  system  in  a  remarkably  short  time. 

Write  for  Catalogue 

Godfrey  Conveyor  Co. 

102-122  13th  St.,  ELKHART,  INDIANA 


TEMPERATURE  INSTRUMENTS 

CONTROLLING 


INDICATING 


Executives  favor  Tycos  indi¬ 
cating,  recording  and  con¬ 
trolling  instruments  because 
they  embrace  every  desirable 
tye  and  size  needed  to  meet 
the  exacting  requirements  of 
all  industries,  where  tempera¬ 
ture  has  even  the  slightest  ap¬ 
plication  to  production. 

Angle  and  Straight  Stem 
Thermometers 
Recording  and  Index 
Thermometers 
Temperature  and  Pres¬ 
sure  Regulators 
Pryometers 
Hygrometers 
Hydrometers 

No  obligation  incurred  by  a 
request  for  complete  data  on 
Tycos  instruments  and  bene¬ 
fits  derived  from  their  use. 


was  only  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  construction,  and  that, 
before  prices  could  come  much  lower,  labor  would  have  to  ac¬ 
cept  lower  wages. 


Will  Attend  Meeting  at  Atlanta 

James  T.  Howington,  of  the  Coral  Ridge  Clay  Products  Co., 
and  A.  P.  MacDonald,  of  the  P.  Bannon  Pipe  Co.,  both  of 
Louisville,  Ky.,  will  go  to  Atlanta,  for  the  meeting  there  on 
Nov.  4,  of  the  Southern  Division  of  the  Hollow  Building  Tile 
Association,  which  promises  to  bring  out  a  good  attendance. 

Building  in  Slump  for  September 

Building  operations  in  September  slumped  in  Louisville,  Ky., 
the  mark  reached  being  $316,250  as  compared  with  $341,465  for 
the  same  month  of  last  year. 


Operations  Started  at  New  Plant 

The  P.  Bannon  Pipe  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  reports  good  busi¬ 
ness  on  its  books,  due  to  delay  in  the  past  six  or  eight  months 
in  getting  its  new  plant  started.  Every  department  is  busy 
just  now,  and  prospects  look  fair. 


Plant  Operations  Completed 

Work  at  the  Fairfield,  Me.,  brick  plant  of  the  Horace  Purin- 
ton  Co.,  has  been  completed  and  Frank  Meader,  who  had 
charge  of  the  operations,  has  taken  charge  of  the  company’s 
plant  on  Middle  Road,  Skowhegan,  where  work  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  for  some  time. 


Plant  Closed  after  Good  Season 

The  Purinton  Brothers  brickyard  at  Augusta,  Me.,  has  been 
closed  for  the  season  after  having  produced  one  million  brick 
in  the  .five  months  that  it  was  in  operation.  This  is  about  the 
average  yearly  output  of  the  plant,  which  employs  12  men.  Most 
of  the  product  is  disposed  of  in  Augusta  and  nearby  sections  of 
Maine,  altho  some  is  shipped  out  of  the  state. 


No  Decline  in  Price  of  Brick 

Boston  dealers  are  still  quoting  $30  delivered  on  the  job  for 
common  brick  and  are  finding  little  demand  for  the  product 
except  in  small  lots.  New  England  manufacturers  declare  there 
is  little  prospect  of  reducing  brick  prices  in  the  immediate  fu¬ 
ture  as  their  margin  of  profit  now  is  about  as  small  as  it  can  be. 


Puts  in  New  Brick  Machine 

George  H.  Clippert  &  Bro.  Brick  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  has  in¬ 
stalled  a  new  brick  machine.  Business  is  reported  as  being 
only  fair. 

Joins  Another  Concern 

L.  M.  Johnson  has  left  the  employ  of  the  Corunna  (Mich.) 
Brick  Co.,  and  is  now  in  charge  of  the  Falls  Cities  Hydraulic 
Brick  Co.,  Jeffersonville,  Ind.  The  company  has  a  capacity  of 
80,000  brick  daily. 

W.  Benner  Appointed  Superintendent 

Briggs  Co.,  of  Lansing,  Mich.,  recently  reorganized  to 
take  over  the  plant  of  the  Baker  Clay  Co.,  which  was  se¬ 
cured  at  receivers’  sale,  is  making  a  number  of  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  plant  at  Grand  Ledge,  Mich.  W.  D.  Richard¬ 
son,  of  Columbus,  is  engineer  for  the  company,  which  is 
making  extensive  improvements.  A  dryer  is  now  being  in¬ 
stalled  and  later  on  a  Youngren  kiln  will  be  built.  William 
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Ceramics*  °f  ^  University  of  Illinois  School  of 

Ceramics,  has  been  made  superintendent. 

To  Subsitute  Tractors  forTeams 

fafrr°°^aT  (M^  P:eSSed  Brick  &  MfS-  Co-  finds  business 
last  two  n  de"landkaS  fallen  off  ^venty-five  per  cent,  in  the 
of  teams  h§'  Tractors  wdl  be  acquired  to  take  the  place 

Successfully  Fights  Proposed  Rate  Increase 

onAZ°rtdht?  fi  reP°rtS  thC.  °nly  C°mpany  t0  make  a  Protest 
hj  rfir  Per  Cent  mcrease  on  state  rates  in  Missouri 
was  the  Moberly  (Mo.)  Paving  Brick  Co.  W.  N.  Barr  who 

presented  the  case  says,  “We  contended  that  we  received  a 
~PCr  grease  under  general  order  number  28  by 
unhHd  Railroads.  The  Public  Service  Commission 

upheld  us  in  our  contention  and  made  no  advance  up  to  where 
he  rate  was  $1.10  per  ton  and  slight  increases  thereafter.” 

The  company  is  installing  a  tossing  machine  of  its  own  de¬ 
brick  P3ving  bn’ck  is  greater  than  for  building 

Builds  New  Thirty  Foot  Kiln 

Post  Bros  Tile  Co.,  Commerce,  Mo.,  has  built  one  thirty 
foot  kiln  and  stack  and  installed  a  drag  line  for  stripping  and 
digging  c  ay.  Farmers  are  short  of  money  because  of  the  low 
price  of  farm  products  and  as  a  result  business  has  fallen  off 
considerably,  they  state. 

To  Install  Special  Car  System 

Brickie  LanninS>  formerly  superintendent  of  the  Western 
Brick  &  Supply  Co.,  at  Nebraska  City,  Neb.,  will  serve  in  that 
capactv  for  the  Klose  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  of  Lincoln  Neb  The 
ose  Brick  &  Tile  Co.  expects  to  put  in  a  car  system  to  save 
or  and  to  facilitate  getting  material  into  and  out  of  kilns, 
the  demand  for  clay  products  is  very  slack. 

To  Replace  Wheelbarrows  with  Machinery 

tAdeVile  f°r .  ha"dlin§'  brick  from  continuous  kiln  to 

BrilkV  ng  dC!1VerieS’  Wil1  be  instalied  by  the  Smith 
Co.,  Omaha,  Neb.  A  clay  conveyor  has  recently  been 
put  in  operation.  Business  is  very  slow  and  the  plant  is 
running  only  to  one-fourth  capacity. 

Tightness  of  Money  Holds  Back  Building 

*°br  L.MitChe"'  °f  *he  Reliance  Brick  Co,  Omaha, 

.  1S  °.f  ,the  °pinion  that  the  present  slump  in  building 
is  due  mainly  to  the  tightness  in  the  money  market. 

Air.  Mitchell  says:  “After  digesting  the  various  talks 
given  at  the  American  Face  Brick  Association  meeting  in 

thp1Chg°p0n  <pCt°ber  12’  1  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
t  e  brick  makers,  in  common  with  other  lines  of  business, 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  old  rule  of  supply  and  demand 
is  retarding  building.  My  own  observations  lead  me  to  the 
belief  that,  notwithstanding  the  high  cost  of  labor  and 
budding  material  in  general,  people  are  still  anxious  and 
wi  mg  to  budd  but  are  prevented  from  so  doing  due  to 
their  inability  to  secure  financial  aid  from  banks  and  build¬ 
ing  and  loan  companies. 

“It  has  also  been  forcibly  impressed  on  me  that  the 
money  market  is  controlled  largely  by  a  group  of  large 
bankers  and  that  this  same  group  of  men  have  purposely 
brought  about  present  conditions  in  order  to  force  the 
election  of  a  Republican  president. 

“A  friend  of  mine,  who  sells  silks  and  velvets  to  whole- 
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Perforated  Steel  Screens 

Of  Every  Description 

For  Screening  Clay,  Shale,  Sand, 
Gravel,  Stone  and  Cement 

No  Other  Screens  Will  Give  You  Equal  Capacity, 
Durability  and  Satisfaction 

The  Harrington  &  King  Perforating  Co. 

635  N.  Union  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  114  Liberty  St. 


ARE  YOUR  PROFITS 
AS  LARGE  AS  THEY 
SHOULD  BE— 

or  are  they  cut  short  for  the  reason  you 
are  using  moulding  machines  in  manufac¬ 
turing  Flower  Pots,  Nozzles,  Insulators, 
etc.,  that  are  not  dependable  in  speed 
and  turning  out  quality  and  uniform  ware? 


Let  us  tell  you  how 
the  Baird  Pottery 
Moulding  Machine 
will  show  you  a 
way  to  more  profit 
and  success  in  the 
specialty  business. 

Send  us  a  sample  of 
your  clay  with  inquiry 

BAIRD  MACHINE 
&  MFG.  CO. 

26S-69  Jefferson  Avenue  E, 
Detroit,  Mich. 
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The  life  of  Waterbury  Armored  Rope 
(Gore  patent)  is  from  two  to  three  times 
that  of  similar  quality  rope  of  standard 
construction.  Unlike  ordinary  protect¬ 
ed  ropes,  the  convex  edges  of  the  armor 
wires  with  which  each  strand  is  served 
permit  easy  flexibility  without  any 
creeping  of  the  armor  wires. 


160,000  rope 
buyers  use  the 
Waterbury 
GREEN  BOOK 
as  a  guide.  A 
copy  will  be 
sent  upon  re¬ 
quest. 


fi  WATERBURY 


w IttE  HO**e 
ARMORtO  R OPl 
F1BRECLA0  ROPE 
MUSIC  WIRE 
MANILA  ROPE 
SISAL  ROPE 
DRILLING  CABLES 


WATERBURY  COMPANY 

63  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK 

Makers  of  Wire,  Armored ,  Fibre  and 
Fibreclad  Rope.  Also  Music  Wire. 


Chicago . - . 609-613  No.  La  Salle  St. 

San  Francisco . 151-161  Main  St. 

Dallas,  Texas . A.  T.  Powell  &  Co. 

New  Orleans .  1018  Maison  Blanche  Bldg. 

2382-W 


sale  milliners,  Was  in  Omaha  last  week  to  call  on  his  sin¬ 
gle  customer.  He  was  given  an  order  for  $1,000  worth  of 
material  for  immediate  shipment  and  an  additional  order 
amounting  to  $50,000  worth  of  merchandise  to  be  shipped 
in  the  event  Harding  is  elected.  Otherwise,  the  order  was 
to  be  cancelled.  It  seems  fool-hardy  to  try  and  “buck”  a 
condition  of  this  kind  and  my  advice  to  the  brickmakers  is 
to  vote  the  Republican  ticket  and  thus  bring  about  an  im¬ 
mediate  resumption  of  business  activities.” 


New  Clay  Products  Concern 

Incorporation  papers  have  recently  been  taken  out  by  the 
Interstate  Brick  &  Tile  Corporation,  Camden,  N.  J.,  under  the 
name  of  F.  R.  Hansell  of  the  same  city.  The  new  company 
has  a  capital  stock  of  $300,000  and  will  manufacture  brick  and 
other  clay  products. 

Adds  Locomotive  and  Kilns 

A  locomotive  and  four  down-draft  kilns  have  been  added  to 
the  equipment  oi  Kendrick  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Mt.  Holly,  N.  C. 
Altho  the  company  has  orders  on  its  books  to  keep  busy  until 
the  new  year,  indications  are  that  business  is  slowing  up. 

New  Concern  Will  Begin  Production  Soon 

Work  on  the  plant  of  the  Palmetto  Brick  Co.,  Dixiana,  N.  C, 
a  new  company,  has  been  completed,  it  is  reported,  and  pro¬ 
duction  is  expected  to  begin  very  shortly.  The  new  company 
will  have  a  capacity  of  50,000  brick  daily  and  will  manufacture 
common  brick.  The  property  includes  more  than  1,000  acres 
upon  which,  it  is  claimed,  there  is  abundant  supply  of  clay. 
George  E.  Lafaye  is  president  of  the  company,  J.  W.  Ruther¬ 
ford  secretary  and  manager,  and  H.  L.  B.  Legg,  factory  super¬ 
intendent. 


Adds  Cutting  Table  for  Hollow  Ware 

Dickinson  (N.  D.)  Fire  &  Pressed  Brick  Co.  has  added  to 
its  equipment  an  automatic  cutting  machine  for  hollow  blocks. 


Face  Brick  Men  Expect  Good  Business 

The  Columbus  Face  Brick  Club  held  its  regular  meeting 
Monday  noon,  Oct.  25  at  the  Chittenden  Hotel  with  a 
large  attendance.  The  time  was  taken  up  with  a  discussion 
of  business  conditions  and  prospects  for  business  in  the 
spring.  All  of  the  face  brick  manufacturers  and  agents 
were  optimistic  of  the  prospects  and  believe  that  there  will 
be  an  active  building  season  in  the  spring.  Leroy  Gaddis 
is  president  and  R.  M.  Lucas,  secretary  of  the  club. 

Open  Coal  Mine  to  Supply  Clay  Plant 

The  Harrold  Coal  Co.  is  the  name  of  a  new  incorpora¬ 
tion  m  Columbus,  chartered  with  a  capital  of  $10,000  by 
D.  A.  Evans,  R.  B.  Cuthbert,  H.  H.  Long,  E.  M.  Marquand 
and  E.  H.  Davis  to  operate  a  small  coal  mine  near  Nel- 
sonville.  The  company  will  supply  the  Hocking  Valley 
Brick  Co.  plant,  at  that  place,  with  coal  for  the  burning 
of  hollow  tile.  D.  A.  Evans  of  the  company  is  an  official 
of  the  Hocking  Valley  Brick  Co. 

Price  of  Common  Brick  Drops 

The  price  of  common  brick  is  still  declining  in  Colum¬ 
bus  and  Central  Ohio  territory.  During  the  past  fort¬ 
night  prices  of  common  brick  delivered  on  the  job  have 
declined  to  $20  and  $23.  This  is  about  $2  less  than  the 
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current  quotations  early  in  October.  There  is  a  fairly  good 
supply  of  common  brick,  and  buildings  which  have  been 
held  up  because  of  delay  in  getting  common  brick,  are  now 
going  forward. 

To  Make  Fire  Brick  Instead  of  Face  Brick 

The  plant  of  the  Webster  Brick  Co.,  located  at  South 
Webster,  Ohio,  which  has  been  making  face  brick,  has 
been  changed  to  the  manufacture  of  fire  brick.  This  plant 
is  being  operated  with  a  full  force  of  workmen.  The  prod¬ 
uct  is  sold  thru  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Fire  and  Face  Brick 
Co. 

New  Company  To  Mine  Coal  and  Clay 

The  Long  Ridge  Coal  &  Clay  Co.,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  has 
been  chartered  with  a  capital  of  $25,000  to  operate  a  coal 
mine  and  to  mine  and  sell  clay  for  clay  products  manufac¬ 
turing.  Incorporators  are  Theodore  Fluhart,  T.  Lamar 
Fluhart,  Thomas  M.  Cook,  May  A.  Cook  and  Verda  L. 
Hartsook. 

Slight  Decline  in  Face  Brick  Prices 

Some  slight  decline  in  face  brick  prices  in  Central  Ohio 
is  reported  by  the  leading  manufacturers  of  that  class  of 
clay  products.  Face  brick  now  sell  from  $30  to  $40  deliv¬ 
ered,  which  is  a  falling  off  of  about  $2  from  the  high  levels 
which  prevailed  formerly.  Demand  for  face  brick  has 
fallen  off  in  sympathy  with  other  class  of  clay  products 
and  building  supplies. 


Reopens  Plant 

The  plant  of  the  Hanover  (Ohio)  Brick  Co.,  which  has 
been  closed  down  for  about  ten  weeks  because  of  lack  of 
coal,  has  again  been  placed  in  operation.  E.  F.  Grimsey 
is  superintendent.  The  production  at  the  plant  ranged 
between  30,000  and  40,000  brick  daily. 

Secures  Better  Car  Supply 

The  Hocking  Clay  Products  Shippers’  Association,  formed 
during  the  middle  of  the  summer  by  shippers  of  brick  and 
clay  products  along  the  line  of  the  H.  V.  R.  R.  Co.,  has 
accomplished  its  object  in  securing  a  better  car  supply 
but  is  not  doing  a  great  deal  these  days.  The  organization 
will  be  continued  to  look  after  shipping  and  traffic  matters 
early  next  spring  when  trade  is  expected  to  open  actively. 
W.  M.  Council,  traffic  manager  of  the  National  Fire  Proof- 
ing  Co.,  is  chairman,  and  J.  T.  Baker,  salesmanager  of  the 
Hocking  Valley  Product  Co.,  is  secretary  of  the  organi¬ 
zation. 

Will  Build  Plant  on  New  Site 

By  building  kilns  and  extending  floors  the  capacity  of  the 
Ironton  (Ohio)  Fire  Brick  Co.  has  been  increased  one-third. 
An  aerial  tramway  from  clay  mine  to  plant  has  been  Set  up. 
Two  additional  thirty-foot  round,  down-draft  kilns  will  be  add¬ 
ed  soon.  The  company  .is  opening  up  a  tract  of  712  acres  of 
high  grade  flint  clays  in  Carter  County,  Ky.,  and  expects  to  erect 
a  modern  plant  on  this  site.  The  new  plant  will  be  situated  on 
the  Lexington  division  of  the  C.  &  O.  R.  R. 

Electric  Trucks  to  Replace  WEeelbarrows 

Windsor  Brick  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  has  recently  put  in  the 
l  nderwood  Producer  Gas  system  and  an  electric  shovel.  Elec¬ 
tric  trucks  to  move  brick  from  kiln  to  auto  trucks  will  be  in¬ 
stalled  soon.  Business,  when  compared  with  the  last  three 
years,  is  not  very  good  now. 


No.  3  Barrow 

Above  is  illustrated  one  of  our  leaders.  We 
have  sold  more  Barrows  and  Trucks  in  the 
past  year  than  at  any  other  time  in  our  his¬ 
tory.  Why?  Try  them  and  you  have  the 
answer. 


EE1  EE]  EED 


The  Famous  A  C  Co.  Brick  Mould 


El  B  B 

Write  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 

i 

El  B  □ 

The 

Arnold -Creager 
Company 

New  London  Ohio 
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If... 

you  are  working  for  ca¬ 
pacity  production — 

If... 

you  have  regard  for  quality 
of  ware — 

then... 

you  are  dependent  upon  ef¬ 
fective  power  transmission. 

Stanley  cSs  Belling 

transmits  the  maximum  amount 
of  horsepower  at  reduced  tension 
and  with  less  slippage. 

Uniformity,  strength  and  flexi¬ 
bility  are  its  inseparable  features. 
There  are  no  laps  or  plies  to 
come  apart. 


Stanley  Belting  Corporation 

34  S.  Clinton  St.,  Chicago 


Ohio  To  Build  More  Brick  Roads 

Bids  will  be  opened  Nov.  12  by  the  Ohio  Highway  Com¬ 
mission  for  a  number  of  road  improvement  jobs  in  the 
state,  quite  a  few  of  which  will  be  of  brick  construction.  A 
job  of  brick  paving  is  provided  in  Ashland  County,  another 
in  Franklin  County  and  others  in  Montgomery  and  Seneca 
Counties. 

Acquires  New  Kilns  and  Equipment 

Salem  (Ore.)  Tile  &  Mercantile  Co.  has  recently  built  two 
kilns  and  loading  docks,  and  added  to  its  equipment  a  fan  sys¬ 
tem  for  drying.  A  steam  shovel  has  been  put  in  operation  in 
the  clay  pit.  Business  is  good  and  the  company  is  conducting 
an  advertising  campaign  to  show  the  builder  the  advantages  of 
clay  products  over  other  building  materials. 

Organize  Refractories  Concern 

Ives  L.  Harvey,  formerly  treasurer  of  Hayes  Run  Fire  Brick 
Co.,  of  Orviston,  Pa.,  and  manager  of  the  Superior  Silica 
Brick  Co.,  of  Port  Matilda,  Pa.,  has  organized  a  new  company 
known  as  the  Northern  Refractories  Co.,  with  main  offices  at 
Ridgway,  Pa.  Associated  with  Mr.  Harvey  is  Mr.  M.  P. 
Shanley,  a  prominent  business  man  of  Ridgway.  Mr.  Harvey 
is  president  of  the  new  company  and  Mr.  Shanley  secretary 
and  treasurer.  Other  prominent  fire  brick  men  are  connected 
with  the  company,  among  whom  is  E.  J.  Burke  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  The  new  company  is  putting  on  the  market  high  grade 
flint  clay  and  ground  clay.  What  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
deposits  of  high  grade  clay  in  the  country  is  being  opened  up 
on  their  property  at  Hutchins,  Pa. 

Will  Add  Power  Shovel  and  Dinky 

F.  B.  Davidheiser  &  Son,  Stowe,  Pa.,  have  recently  made 
improvements  in  their  plant ;  new  cars  and  some  new  machin¬ 
ery  has  been  added  and  a  new  bottom  put  in  the  kiln.  A  clay 
feeder  and  mixer,  which  has  cut  down  labor  costs  considerably, 
has  also  been  added.  In  addition ‘to  the  above  mentioned,  a 
dinky  and  a  power  shovel  will  probably  be  installed.  Altho 
business  is  not  up  to  normal  at  present,  a  very  busy  year  is 
expected  in  1921,  provided  the  cost  of  coal  goes  down  and  is 
more  easily  obtainable. 

Will  Add  Steam  Shovel  to  Equipment 

A.  F.  Smith  Co.,  New  Brighton,  Pa.,  announces  some 
changes  in  the  organization.  P.  A.  Smith  has  been  appointed 
sales  manager,  and  Chas.  A.  Simons,  plant  manager.  A  steam 
shovel,  or  some  other  device  which  will  answer  the  purpose, 
will  be  put  in  the  shale  bank.  The  company  expects  to  make 
a  sand  mold,  red  shale  building  brick.  Business  is  good  but 
the  car  situation  and  railroad  service  poor. 

« 

Has  Larger  Capacity  Than  Reported 

A  clerical  error  on  the  part  of  the  Gas  City  Brick  Co.  Ltd., 
Medicine  Hat,  Alta.,  was  responsible  for  the  item  in  the  Oct. 
5  issue  of  Brick  and  Clay  Record,  which  gave  capacity  of  the 
firm  as  being  10,000  brick  daily.  The  actual  capacity  is  100,000 
brick. 

Visits  Toronto 

J.  C.  Wright  of  Proton,  Ont.  was  a  recent  visitor  to  Toronto 
where  he  visited  many  of  the  clay  products  industries. 

Will  Try  to  Reduce  Freight  Rates 

Brick  manufacturers  are  in  hopes  that  freight  rates  on  brick 
and  terra  cotta  will  be  reduced.  F.  B.  McFarran,  manager  of 
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the  Interprovincial  Brick  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.  has  been  very 

Srahl"  h  ,  m°uVement  for  a  and  has  compiled  con- 

of  bn'ck  T  |  0“'1'"  the  large  earninSs  of  the  railways  out 
nk  and  clay  products  even  before  the  recent  40  per  cent 
increase.  Comparison  of  rates  charged  in  1914  and  aj  present 
applied  to  shipments  from  the-  interprovincial  plant  at  Chelten- 
ham  show  a  very  substantial  increase.  It  shows  that  earnings 
before  the  recent  40  per  cent,  freight  increase  were  05.5  per 
cent,  above  those  of  1914,  and  with  the  further  40  per  cent 
a  vance  the  increase  m  railway  earnings  on  shipments  of  the 
Interprovmcial  Brick  Co.  would  be  131.7  per  cent. 

Expressing  the  same  argument  on  a  car-mile’ and  ton-mile 
iasis,  it  is  claimed  that  the  earnings  per  car-mile  in  1914  were 
34.4  cents  and  for  1914,  before  the  40  per  cent,  increase,  were 
ceil  s,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  new  rates  79.8  cents.  The 
earnings  per  ton-mile  increased  from  98  cents  in  1914  to  1 06 
cents  before  the  recent  advance  and  will  now  be  2  24  cents 

Mr.  McFarran  has  prepared  the  figures  in  considerably  more 

h  hi  r  T  g°  t0  Sh°W  that  bfick  haula8‘e  is  ^  very  prof¬ 
itable  traffic  for  the  railways  without  the  recent  40  per  cent. 

increase  in  rates.  The  brick  manufacturers  feel  that  special 
consideration  should  be  given  to  brick  since  it  is  a  heavy  load¬ 
ing  and  close  packing  commodity  and  may  be  shipped  in  any 
type  of  car.  J 

On  account  of  the  nature  of  the  product  the  railways  are  not 
subject  to  loss  or  damage  claims  and  the  fast  loading  and  un- 
oading  dispenses  with  the  demurrage  charges.  On  account  of 
building  shortage,  the  shipment  of  clay  products  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  railways  moderating  their  haulage  charges 
Maintenance  of  the  present  rates  can  only  retard  shipments 

C°KnS  mUent-  °f  frCight  t0  railwayS  and  a  curtailment 
ot  the  building  industries. 
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Coal  Tipple  Burns 

The  tipple  of  the  Rock  Springs  Coal  and  Brick  Co.,  Elcan 

Alta.,  was  damaged  by  fire  on  October  13.  The  loss  is  esti' 
mated  at  $12,000.  ^ 

Moves  to  New  Location 

The  Clay  Products  Agency,  Ltd.,  and  the  Vitrified  Clay  Pipe 
Publicity  Bureau,  have  moved  from  8  Colborne  St.  to  Room 

201  at  9  Wellington  St.  East,  Toronto.  Charles  Wallace  is 
manager. 

Next  C.  N.  C.  P.  A.  Convention  at  Toronto 

At  a  meeting  of  the  executives  of  the  Canadian  National 
C  ay  Products  Association,  on  September  29,  it  was  decided 
o  hold  the  next  convention  of  the  association  at  the  Prince 
George  Hotel,  Toronto,  January  25,  26  and  27,  1921. 

Fully  Equipped  Brick  Plant  Unused 

Recently  the  “Colonist,”  Victoria,  B.  C.,  contained  a  story 
with  photographs,  of  a  brick  plant  erected  on  an  island 
near  Victoria  which  failed,  owing  to  the  collapse  of  the 
building  boom  some  years  ago.  Here  is  a  plant  worth 
*250,000  complete  with  all  the  necessary  machinery  for  making 
brick,  all  overgrown  with  grass.  The  plant  was  over-planned, 
over-financed  and  over-managed  by  inexperienced,  tho  well-in¬ 
tentioned  men.  Brick  to  build  the  plant  were  bought  when 
brick  were  scarce  and  expensive  while  the  excellent  clay  which 
might  have  been  used  to  make  brick  for  the  plant  was  excavated 
and  wheeled  and  dumped  in  the  sea.  About  the  same  labor 
cost  would  have  turned  the  clay  into  good  brick. 

£  St  St 

.  T‘  H-  Graham  of  Shale  Products  Ltd.,  Inglewood,  has  been 
in  Montreal  on  business. 


Here  It  Is- 

Mr.  Clay-Plant  Operator 


The  One-Man  Excavator 
for  the  Small  Clay  Plant 


£ 


Densmore  Brick  Co.,  Lebanon,  N.  H.  8  Ft.  Bank.  Heavy  Clay. 

Heavy  machinery  is  high 
priced  and  besides  very  expen¬ 
sive  in  fuel  and  labor,  to  oper¬ 
ate.  Hand  labor  is  hard  to  get, 
inefficient  and  expensive. 

Costs  must  be  cut  in  order  for 
the  Small  Clay  Plant  to  realize 
a  profit.  That  is  why  the  ONE 
MAN  EXCAVATOR  was  de¬ 
signed  for  the  smaller  capacity 
plants. 

Light 

Economical 
Dependable 

Runs  on  gasoline  in  any  kind 
of  weather. 

Yesterday  we  had  only  two 
men  in  the  pit  and  we  got  more 
clay  to  the  machine  than  we  ever 
had  with  eight  men,  and  the 
operator  could  have  handled  twice 
as  much  clay  if  necessary.”  From 
a  letter  of  Sept.  4th,  Densmore 
Brick  Co.,  Lebanon,  N.  H. 

The  One  Man  Excavator  Will 
Pay  for  Itself  in  the  Labor  It 
Saves,  in  a  Short  Time. 

Write  for  Complete  Data 

BAY  CITY  DREDGE  WORKS 

2619  Center  Ave.  Bay  City,  Mich. 
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How  Do  You  Move  Your  Cars? 


Do  you  know  what  it  is  costing  you  to 
move  your  materials  by  your  present 
methods? 


— Figure  it  carefully 

Do  you  know  what  savings  can  be 
made  by  a  correctly  applied  system  of 
'  electrical  haulage  ? 

— We  will  show  you 

Do  you  know  the  safety,  speed,  econ¬ 
omy  and  high  capacity  of  a  good  elec¬ 
tric  haulage  system? 

— We  can  tell  you 

Wouldn’t  you  like  a  thorough  analysis 
of  your  conditions,  to  see  how  they  may 
be  improved? 

— We  will  make  it 

Wouldn’t  you  like  expert  engineering 
advice  as  to  selection  of  just  the  right 
equipment  ? 

— Yours  without  obligation 

Do  you  know  that  there  is  available  to 
you  from  our  varied  line  an  exactly 
suitable  system? 

— Let  us  vrove  it 

Do  you  know  how  our  Service  follows 
our  every  installation,  to  assure  you 
perfect  satisfaction? 

—It’s  an  important  point 

Wouldn’t  you  like  to  see  something  of 
our  complete  line  as  shown  in  our  In¬ 
dustrial  Bulletin? 

— Ask  for  Book  No.  201  -B 

Goodman  Manufacturing  Co. 

48th  to  49th  Streets,  on  Halsted 
Chicago,  Illinois 


MACHINERY  and 
EQUIPMENT 

Descriptions  of  Machinery  and  Accessories 
and  Detailed  Announcements  that  Our  Ad¬ 
vertisers  Believe  Will  Interest  Our  Readers 


Proctor  &  Schwartz  Open  Pittsburgh  Branch 

Proctor  &  Schwartz  have  been  making  great  forward  strides. 
Formerly  known  as  The  Philadelphia  Textile  Machinery  Co., 
some  months  ago  the  name  was  changed  to  Proctor  & 
Schwartz,  which  more  closely  identified  the  company  with 
their  kiln.  This  was  soon  followed  by  their  absorption  of  the 
Ceramic  Equipment  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  for  a  while 
the  two  offices  were  maintained.  Now  however  the  main  office 
and  works  are  located  at  Seventh  Street  and  Tabor  Road, 
Philadelphia,  the  Trenton  office  having  been  closed. 

With  the  further  expansion  of  their  business  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  open  a  Pittsburgh  office,  to  handle  the 
clay  and  porcelain  trade  in  that  territory,  and  this  office  is  in 
charge  of  J.  L.  Buckley. 

Mr.  Buckley  has  been  identified  with  the  clay  products 
industry  many  years,  and  his  present  connection  will  give  him 
opportunity  to  be  in  closer  touch  with  the  industry.  His  many 
friends  will  join  with  “Brick  and  Clay  Record”  in  wishing 
him  a  full  measure  of  success  representing  Proctor  & 
Schwartz,  and  helping  them  to  better  serve  the  industry. 

£  St  £ 

The  Underwood  Producer  Gas  System 

A  new  catalog  has  just  been  issued  by  The  Manufacturers 
Equipment  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  fully  treating  upon  the  Under¬ 
wood  Producer  Gas  System.  This  is  a  subject  which  should 
be  of  interest  to  all  our  readers,  as  all  clay  products  must 
be  burned,  and  it  is  well  to  be  familiar  with  the  different 
methods. 

Not  only  is  the  Underwood  Producer  Gas  System  described 
in  detail,  but  various  types  of  Mecco  Gas  Producers  are 
shown,  and  a  chart  indicating  the  absolute  control  of  the  heat 
made  possible  when  using  the  Underwood  System. 

A  copy  will  be  mailed  free  by  The  Manufacturers  Equip¬ 
ment  Co.  to  those  making  inquiry. 

£  £  £ 

New  Godfrey  Catalog 

A  new  Godfrey  Conveyor  catalog  is  ready  for  distribution. 
It  gives  numerous  photographs  of  their  installations  thruout 
the  country  with  a  description  of  each.  Diagrams  showing 
the  working  principles  of  the  system  are  also  embodied  in  the 
catalog. 

Clay  products  manufacturers  want  to  keep  informed  fully 
of  up-to-date  equipment,  whether  or  not  they  are  in  the  market 
just  now  to  purchase.  A  copy  of  this  catalog  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Godfrey  Conveyor  Co.,  Elkhart,  Ind.  They  also 
have  a  special  “Industrial”  circular  just  off  the  press. 

SS  it  £ 

E.  W.  Bernhard  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  manufacturing 
in  the  plants  of  the  L.  H.  Gilmer  Co.,  manufacturers  of 
solid  woven  belting  and  automotive  products  whose  home 
offices  are  in  Tacony,  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Bernhard,  for  the  past  seven  years,  has  been  with  the 
S.  K.  F.  Industries,  Inc.,  and  prior  to  his  joining  the  Gilmer 
organization  was  assistant  general  factory  manager  of  the 
organizations  under  S.  K.  F.  control. 

He  will  have  charge  of  the  two  Gilmer  plants  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  the  plant  in  North  Wales,  Pa.,  and  the  mill  at  Mil- 
len,  Ga. 
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Standards  of  Practice  for  Business  Publications 


The  publisher  of  a  business  paper  should  dedicate  his  best  efforts 
to  the  cause  of  Business  and  Social  Service,  and  to  this  end  should 
pledge  himself:  1.  To  consider,  first,  the  interests  of  the  subscriber. 
2.  To  subscribe  to  and  work  for  truth  and  honesty  in  all  depart¬ 
ments.  3.  To  eliminate,  in  so  far  as  possible,  his  personal  opinions 
from  his  news  columns,  but  to  be  a  leader  of  thought  in  his  editorial 
columns,  and  to  make  his.  criticisms  constructive.  4.  To  refuse  to 
publish  “puffs,”  free  reading  notices  or  paid  “write-ups;”  to  keep 
his  reading  columns  independent  of  advertising  considerations,  and 
to  measure  all  news  by  this  standard:  “Is  it  real  news?”  5.  To 


decline  any  advertisement  which  has  a  tendency  to  mislead  or 
which  does  not  conform  to  business  integrity.  6.  To  solicit  sub¬ 
scriptions  and  advertising  solely  upon  the  merits  of  the  publication. 
7.  To  supply  advertisers  with  full  information  regarding  character 
and  extent  of  circulation,  including  detailed  circulation  statements 
subject  to  proper  and  authentic  verification.  8.  To  co-operate  with 
all  organizations  and  individuals  engaged  in  creative  advertising 
work..  9.  To  avoid  unfair  competition.  10.  To  determine  what  is 
the  highest  and  largest  function  of  the  field  which  he  serves,  and 
then  to  strive  in  every  legitimate  way  to  promote  that  function. 
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POST-ELECTION  PROPHECY 

REDICTION  as  to  the  course  of 
future  events  is  a  pre  rather  than 
a  /><«Celection  pastime.  The  crop  of 
prophets  which  usually  takes  on  gener¬ 
ous  proportions  before  national  decisions, 
such  as  we  have  just  celebrated,  has  a 
way  of  doing  a  “fade  out”  when  the 
smoke  clears  away. 

The  post-election  prophet  is  the  un¬ 
usual,  and  his  prophecy  is  “different.” 

We  are  no  longer  interested  in  candi¬ 
dates  ;  we  are,  however,  vitally  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  effect  which  their  elec¬ 
tion  will  have  upon  the  future. 

We  predict  that  from  now  on  busi¬ 
ness  will  be  a  great  deal  better  than  it 
has  been  in  recent  months.  One  thing 
we  feel  sure  that  the  new  administration 
will  do  when  it  gets  into  the  saddle,  will 
be  to  repeal  the  present  excess  profits 
tax  law — and  any  other  war-time  legis¬ 
lation  that  is  hindering  the  natural  de¬ 
velopment  of  industry. 

W e  feel  certain  that  the  new  regime 
at  Washington  will  settle  upon  some 
sort  of  peace  with  those  with  whom  we 
are  still  technically  at  war,  nearly  two 
years  after  the  real  close  of  the  conflict. 

The  branches  of  the  clay  products 
manufacturing  industry  which  have  felt 
the  force  of  European  competition  in 


home  markets — competition  that  has  had 
the  advantage  of  cheap  labor — will  look 
for  some  sort  of  protection  on  the  part 
of  the  coming  Republican  congress. 

A  sane  interpretation  of  the  Sherman 
anti-trust  law  and  the  Clayton  act  are  to 
be  expected  and  it  is  hoped  that  Wash¬ 
ington  after  March  4  will  have  a  more 
appreciative  and  sympathetic  attitude  to¬ 
ward  the  problems  of  business. 

There  are  many  indications  that  lead 
us  to  believe  that  1921  zvill  be  a  busy 
year  for  clay  products  manufacturers. 
We  believe  that  building  will  take  on 
new  life  just  as  early  in  the  year  as  it  is 
possible  to  proceed  with  new  operations, 
due  to  an  inclination  on  the  part  of  labor 
to  give  better  service  at  a  lower  figure 
and  an  abundant  supply  of  building 
mechanics  which  will  insure  sufficient  la¬ 
bor  to  see  new  projects  to  completion. 
The  elimination  of  jurisdictional  disputes 
is  also  going  to  help  a  great  deal.  Chi¬ 
cago  is  taking  a  leading  part  in  this 
movement.  The  new  president  of  the 
Chicago  Building  Trades  Council  has 
confirmed  to  employers  the  unions’  de¬ 
cision  to  submit  all  jurisdictional  dis¬ 
putes  to  arbitration. 

Receding  quotations  on  material  are 
adding  no  small  impetus  to  the  move¬ 
ment  to  get  projects  underway  early 


in  1921.  Some  relief  in  the  money  mar¬ 
ket  is  being  anticipated.  That  this  will 
develop  into  a  state  where  reliable  pros¬ 
pective  builders  will  be  able  to  get  the 
accommodations  they  need,  is  a  foregone 
conclusion,  we  believe. 

Bumper  crops  of  all  kinds  of  food 
stuffs  as  well  as  cotton  and  wool,  makes 
pessimism  impossible.  Exports,  staging 
a  startling  come  back  in  September  as 
compared  to  August  of  this  year,  have 
dealt  a  death  blow  to  the  glooms.  The 
ninth  month  showed  an  increase  of 
$178,000,000  in  our  favorable  trade  bal¬ 
ance.  There  was  an  increase  of  $28,- 
000,000  in  exports  but  a  decrease  of  $150,- 
000,000  in  imports  in  September  as  com¬ 
pared  with  August. 

The  water  is  being  squeezed  out  of 
prices,  the  dollar  has  gone  from  forty- 
five  to  fifty-five  cents,  and  everything 
looks  like  American  business,  including 
the  clay  products  manufacturing  indus¬ 
try,  will  make  a  favorable  showing  next 
year,  as  well  as  in  the  weeks  that  re¬ 
main  of  the  present  year. 

We  recommend  clay  plant  owners 
placing  orders  for  repairs  and  new 
equipment  now.  The  steel  market  is 
getting  back  to  normal.  Deliveries  are 
possible  now  where  they  were  impossi¬ 
ble  only  a  few  months  ago. 

Success  is  not  something  that  the  aver¬ 
age  business  man  cannot  grab  off  in  a 
minute.  It  is  necessary  to  see  a  long 
way  ahead  in  order  to  make  the  dollars 
flow  into  the  treasury. 

Prepare  for  prosperity  in  1921  by  pre¬ 
paring  your  plant  now! 

£  £  £ 

CAPITALISTIC  LABOR 

HE  PUBLIC  has  been  interested  in 
reading,  in  the  daily  press,  stories 
concerning  the  establishment  of  a  com¬ 
mon  brick  manufacturing  plant  in  the 
Chicago  district.  This  publicity  has  been 
in  the  nature  of  interviews  given  out  by 
a  local  committee  of  the  Bricklayers, 
Masons’  and  Plasterers’  International 
Union.  This  committee  went  to  the 
convention  of  that  organization,  recently 
held  in  Cleveland,  with  the  announced 
intention  of  securing,  if  possible,  au¬ 
thorization  for  the  building  of  such  a 
plant.  The  International,  we  are  told, 
placed  its  stamp  of  approval  upon  the 
erection  of  not  one  but  five  plants,  dis¬ 
cretion  as  to  details  being  left  to  the 
executive  committee. 
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While  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  so 
far  as  substantiality  is  concerned,  the 
proposition  consists  largely  of  super¬ 
abundant  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the 
local  committee,'  we  do  feel  that  the 
plan  of  the  bricklayers  deserves  serious 
thought. 

The  Chicago  district  does  not  need 
another  plant.  There  is  plenty  of  pro¬ 
duction  there  now  to  take  care  of  any 
possible  demand,  but  if  the  bricklayers 
were  to  build  a  plant  there,  or  for  that 
matter  anywhere  else,  we  believe  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  them,  as 
well  as  business  in  general. 

The  erection  and  operation  of  a  brick 
plant  involves  a  certain  amount  of  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Responsibility  of  this  char¬ 
acter  is  a  deadly  foe  of  radicalism, 
anarchism  and  other  irresponsible  ten¬ 
dencies. 

The  bricklayers  own  and  operate  a 
plant  at  El  Paso,  Tex.  We  dare  say 
that  the  experience  gained  from  the  op¬ 
eration  of  this  plant  has  changed  the 
viewpoint  of  those  responsible  for  its 
success.  No  doubt  they  have  a  better 
appreciation  of  the  problems  of  the 
manufacturer  than  ever  before. 

The  bricklayers’  union  has,  for  tne 
most  part,  a  good  reputation.  Many 
manufacturers  think  well  of  the  men. 
They  have  shown  good  judgment  and 
a  willingness  to  cooperate.  May  they 
continue  to  do  so. 

£  ,5*  g 

ANOTHER  UNFAIR  OPERATION 
OF  THE  EXCESS  PROFITS 
TAX 

T  HE  war-born  excess  profits  tax 
has  been  the  subject  of  much 
debate  that  has  produced  more  heat 
than  light. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  we  are 
approaching  the  second  anniversary 
of  the  signing  of  the  armistice  that 
ended  the  European  war,  with  govern¬ 
ment  price  control  now  a  matter  of 


history,  but  with  the  unrighteous 
excess  profits  tax  still  in  operation, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  men  get  hot 
under  the  collar. 

The  chief  objection,  hitherto,  with 
regard  to  this  pernicious  piece  of  war¬ 
time  legislation  as  applied  to  peace¬ 
time  business  practice,  is  that  it  takes 
away  the  incentive  for  the  efficient 
operation  of  industry.  With  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  profits  gone  glimmering,  the 
aggressive  have  been  robbed  of  the 
joy  of  doing  business.  Thus,  the  ex¬ 
cess  profits  tax  stifles  legitimate  busi¬ 
ness  enterprise. 

4"'"""" . . . . . . . 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME 

|  to  buy  repair  parts,  replacement  I 
|  items  and  new  equipment.  Condi-  | 

|  tions  in  the  steel  market  make  for  I 
|  more  prompt  deliveries  and  better  1 
|  service  than  has  been  possible  for  | 

|  some  months.  Write  your  machin-  | 

|  ery  manufacturer  today.  For  1 
I  new  equipment  see  advertising  I 
|  pages  in  this  issue.  1921  will  be  a  1 
|  big  year  for  the  clay  products  I 
I  manufacturer.  Prepare  for  it  now  I 
|  by  getting  your  plant  in  first  class  \ 

|  condition. 

. . . . . . . . . . . nmiiiiiimf 

Some  new  light,  however,  upon  the 
effect  of  this  unjust  revenue  extract¬ 
ing  instrument,  is  seen  in  the  recent 
decline  of  prices. 

In  talking  with  a  dry  goods  mer¬ 
chant  the  other  day,  we  found  him 
in  an  exceedingly  apprehensive  frame 
of  mind.  With  merchandise  on  his 
shelves  purchased  at  the  peak  of  prices 
and  the  market  all  around  him  falling, 
he  was  busy  pocketing  a  loss  that  did 
not  make  for  peace  of  mind,  to  say 
the  least. 


We  suggested  that  he  had  had  his 
inning,  that  for  a  long  period  prices 
had  been  steadily  rising  and  that 
much  of  the  goods  which  he  bought 
to  sell  at  a  certain  price  was  really 
sold  at  a  higher  figure  than  had  been 
anticipated,  and  that  now  he  must 
expect  to  take  his  medicine. 

“Ah,”  he  said,  “The  government 
took  it  away  from  us;  Uncle  Sam 
pocketed  our  profits.” 

Aye,  there’s  the  rub.  When  this 
merchant  should  have  been  putting 
his  excess  profits  in  the  bank  to  build 
up  a  reserve  fund  for  the  day  when 
he  would  have  to  pocket  a  loss  against 
the  falling  market,  he  found  himself 
with  no  such  reserve  fund  but  with 
prospects  good  of  having  to  dig  into 
his  capital  to  weather  the  storm. 

Business  is  done  on  the  basis  of 
the  law  of  averages.  When  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  this  law  is  interfered  with, 
the  consequences  are  going  to  be  . se¬ 
rious  for  the  man  who  has  his  money 
tied  up  in  a  business. 

The  excess  profits  tax  not  only  is 
working  gross  injustice  upon  the 
American  business  man  but  it  is  also 
interfering  with  the  investment  of 
capital  in  building  operations.  This 
was  brought  out  in  a  recent  confer¬ 
ence  between  the  factors  interested  in 
building,  and  the  bankers  of  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  second  largest  city. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  when 
Congress  reconvenes  in  December  it 
will  take  definite  action  looking  to¬ 
ward  the  abolition  of  the  excess  prof¬ 
its  tax  and  the  substitution  of  a  sales 
tax  or  some  other  sane  and  less  de¬ 
structive  method  of  getting  revenue 
for  the  government. 

£  £  «>* 

COAL  COMING  DOWN! 

OAL  IS  KING — or  has  been — so 
far  as  the  clay  products  manufac- 
Nothing  else  in  re- 


turer  is  concerned. 
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cent  months  has  provided  so  much  cause 
for  anxiety  as  this  particular  commod¬ 
ity.  Plants  which  could  have  operated 
during  the  past  summer  because  labor 
was  available  and  there  was  a  good  mar¬ 
ket  for  the  ware,  have  been  idle  be¬ 
cause  it  was  not  possible  to  get  sufficient 
coal  to  keep  going. 

Good  news  about  coal,  therefore,  is 
about  the  most  welcome  information 
that  can  come  to  a  clay  products  manu¬ 
facturer. 

We  predict  that  if  the  present  pro¬ 
duction  of  coal  continues  until  the  week 
before  Christmas  there  will  be  a  soft 
market  in  coal  at  the  turn  of  the  year. 
In  other  words,  within  two  months  we 
believe  it  is  safe  to  say  that  you  will 
be  able  to  contract  for  all  the  coal  you 
need  at  a  much  lower  price  than  you 
are  now  paying. 

A  little  study  of  the  facts  about  coal 
will  reveal  that  there  is  nothing  mystic 
about  this  prophecy. 

The  demand  for  coal  has  been  good ; 
the  supply  short.  The  operators  start¬ 
ed  to  get  busy  about  a  month  ago  to 
produce  coal.  They  were  able  to  get 
a  better  car  supply.  For  the  past  three 
or  four  weeks  production  has  been 
around  twelve  million  tons  per  week. 
They  were  all  set  for  a  “killing,”  but 


the  temperature,  instead  of  taking  a  sea¬ 
sonal  drop,  remained  high.  Industrial 
consumption  of  coal  fell  off  with  the 
result  that  today  there  is  plenty  of  coal 
on  hand. 

Just  how  much  coal  there  is  lying 
around  was  graphically  told  by  Sam 
Hackett,  a  coal  operator,  before  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  bituminous  coal  operators  in 
Cleveland,  on  October  26.  Mr.  Hackett 
said : 

“I  have  traveled  fifty  thousands  miles 
over  this  country  myself,  to  look  at 
coal  piles.  There  is  no  other  barometer 
in  the  ivorld  so  good  as  to  look  at  the 
coal  piles  of  the  country.  That  is  the 
best  way  to  judge  what  the  price  of  coai 
will  be.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  with 
all  the  piles  of  coal  we  are  shipping  up 
the  Lakes,  the  piles  of  coal  are  growing 
everywhere  else.  I  have  traveled  thru 
Ohio  twenty  different  ways,  and  thru 
other  states  and  I  find  piles  of  coal 
everywhere. 

“Now,  what  is  going  to  be  the  re¬ 
sult?  If  with  the  coal  going  up  the 
Lakes  we  can  pile  up  coal  all  over  the 
country,  when  the  Lake  coal  is  thrown 
against  all  the  other  coal  piles  in  the 
market,  what  is  going  to  be  the  result? 
IV c  arc  going  to  be  begging  for  buyers.” 

It  is  reported  that  Senator  Calder, 


who  is  greatly  interested  in  the  build¬ 
ing  situation  thruout  the  country,  has 
said  that  when  he  gets  back  to  Wash¬ 
ington  in  December,  he  will  ask  Con¬ 
gress  to  pass  legislation  prohibiting  the 
exportation  of  coal.  We  hardly  believe 
that  this  will  be  necessary.  While  the 
United  States  has  jumped  to  first  place 
as  the  world’s  largest  coal  exporter,  the 
amount  of  coal  exported  is  small  com¬ 
pared  to  the  country’s  production.  In 
the  eight  months  of  this  year  ending 
with  August,  our  exports  of  coal  were 
approximately  23,000,000  tons,  or  at  the 
rate  of  about  35,000,000  a  year,  or  not 
more  than  ten  per  cent,  of  our  annual 
production.  These  are  maximum  fig¬ 
ures. 

Great  Britain,  which  was  formerly 
the  world’s  greatest  coal  exporter,  has 
settled  its  miner’s  strike  and  thereby  has 
improved  a  situation  which  otherwise 
might  have  had  some  influence  in  bol¬ 
stering  up  the  home  market.  That  pos¬ 
sibility  we  believe,  is  now  removed. 

In  other  words,  the  stage  is  all  set 
for  a  drop  in  the  price  of  coal.  It  is 
coming!  It  is  here!!  Now  is  a  bad 
time  to  make  long  term  contracts  for 
coal  at  market  prices.  Buy  only  what 
you  absolutely  need. 

£  it 

PRICES 

’"I"  HE  Calder  Committee  of  the 
United  States  Senate  investigat¬ 
ing  the  building  situation,  has  just 
completed  its  hearing  in  Chicago.  The 
conclusion  of  the  committee,  after  lis¬ 
tening  to  a  number  of  witnesses  in 
the  various  departments  which  have  to 
do  with  the  erection  of  the  building, 
seemed  to  center  upon  the  present 
price  of  building  materials  as  the  chief 
offender. 

Sounds  familiar.  It  almost  seems 
as  tho  we  were  reading  a  newspaper 
article  or  editorial,  or  listening  to  a 
banker  explain  the  situation. 

Testimony,  before  the  same  com¬ 
mittee,  on  the  part  of  the  president 
of  one  of  the  largest  common  brick 
companies  in  America,  showed  how 
futile  it  was  to  expect  a  big  drop  in 
the  price  of  brick  in  the  face  of  pres¬ 
ent  production  costs.  Nevertheless,  it 
would  seem  that  clay  products  manu¬ 
facturers  ought  to  take  stock  of  the 
situation,  decide  now  what  reductions 
can  be  made  without  sacrifice,  adver¬ 
tise  the  new  price,  if  such  is  possible,  and 
guarantee  it  to  remain  fixed  for  a  period 
of  at  least  six  months.  This  might  ten*'1 
to  stabilize  the  market  and  put  an  end 
to  baseless  talk  about  prices. 


SUPERB  PROGRAM  to  GREET 

A.  F.  B.  A.  MEMBERS 

All  Signs  P oint  to  Convention  Proceedings  and 
an  Attendant  e  1  lint  11  ill  Set  n  Neve  Precedent 


JF  THE  RESER\ATIONS  that  have  been  made  thus  far 
for  hotel  accommodations  for  the  American  Face  Brick 
Association’s  annual  meeting  to  be  held  at  the  French  Lick 
Springs  Hotel,  French  Lick,  Ind.,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and 
Friday,  December  1,  2  and  3,  are  any  indication,  this  year’s 
meeting  should  break  all  previous  records  with  regard  to  at¬ 
tendance.  With  the  opening  of  the  convention  still  several 
weeks  off,  the  reservations  made  to  date,  this  year  have  already 
smashed  all  previous  records.  Not  only  is  the  attendance 
promising  to  be  a  “top  notcher,’’  but  the  program  as  intimated 
in  the  announcement  made  in  the  last  issue  of  Brick  and  Clay 
Record  will  be  a  superb  one.  It  is  built  around  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  clay  plant  operation,  namely,  labor,  fuel, 
finance,  promotion  and  demand. 

TO  VOTE  ON  CONSTITUTION  CHANGES 

The  opening  session  of  the  convention  will  take  place  at 
2:30  P.  M.  Wednesday,  December  1.  After  the  usual  formali¬ 
ties,  all  of  which  will  be  expedited,  the  president  will  make 
a  short  address  to  be  followed  by  brief  reports  from  the  secre¬ 
tary  and  from  the  treasurer.  The  traffic  committee  will  then 
make  a  brief  report  of  its  activities  during  the  past  twelve 
months.  * 

There  will  be  at  least  two  votes  on  minor  changes  in  the 
American  Face  Brick  Association’s  constitution  and  a  pro¬ 
posed  change  in  the  standard  size  of  smooth  face  brick.  The 
session  will  be  closed  by  an  address  by  W.  E.  Worth,  Indus¬ 
trial  Relations,  International  Harvester  Co.,  Chicago,  who 
will  describe  the  employe  representation  plan,  operated  with  a 
high  degree  of  success  by  the  corporation  he  represents.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  he  will  tell  of  his  observations  on  the  development 
of  the  different  variations  of  this  plan,  in  general.  Fie  has 
also  kindly  consented  to  answer  all  inquiries  at  the  conclusion 
of  his  address.  Inasmuch  as  many  factories  are  now  study¬ 
ing  this  question  with  considerable  interest,  this  opportunity 
for  plant  managers  to  secure 
authoritative  info  r  m  a  t  i  o  n 
from  a  man  who  has  been 
actively  engaged  in  this  kind 
of  work  for  twenty  years,  is 
an  unusual  one  and  should  be 
appreciated. 

One  of  the  most  serious 
and  vexing  problems  with 
which  clay  plant  operators 
have  had  to  deal  since  No¬ 
vember  1,  1919,  has  been  the 
question  of  fuel  supply.  Lack 
of  coal  deliveries,  together 
with  constantly  fluctuating 
prices  has,  during  the  past  six 
;nonths,  compelled  m  any 
plants  to  close  down — others 
to  absorb  actual  losses  in 
their  efforts  to  deliver  hrick 
to  fill  orders  accepted  prior 


to  any  anticipation  of  the  unprecedented  coal  troubles  which 
prevailed  thruout  the  entire  year  of  1920. 

Iff  hat  of  next  year  f  Stuyvesant  Peabody,  president  of  the 
Peabody  Coal  Co.  of  Chicago,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  if 
not  the  largest  coal  operator  in  the  country,  has  consented  to 
place  his  knowledge  of  the  coal  situation  before  the  members 
of  the  A.  F.  B.  A.  Since  Mr.  Peabody’s  interests  extend  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly  thruout  the  entire  eastern  section  of  the 
country,  his  advice  can  be  accepted  as  authoritative. 

WILL  DISCUSS  FINANCIAL  PROBLEMS 

Of  all  the  serious  problems  which  the  burned  clay  industry 
is  facing  today,  financing  ranks  uppermost.  Is  money  to  con¬ 
tinue  for  very  much  longer  at  skyrocket  premiums  such  as 
have  been  prevalent  for  over  one  year?  Are  banks  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  course  of  repression  which  has  undoubtedly  been 
necessary  but  very  distressing  to  many  industries?  Will  there 
be  sufficient  money  available  next  year  to  take  care  of  a  rea¬ 
sonable  amount  of  new  construction  that  is  of  pressing  need? 

In  the  opening  address  of  the  Thursday,  December  2,  morn¬ 
ing  address,  John  Fletcher,  vice-president  of  the  Fort  Dear¬ 
born  National  Bank,  Chicago,  one  of  the  recognized  financial 
authorities  of  the  country,  will  give  the  association  the  benefit 
of  his  best  knowledge  and  judgment  as  to  the  financial  situa¬ 
tion  as  it  affects  the  clay  products  industry  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly. 

The  greatest  friend  of  the  construction  industry  in  the 
United  States,  is  Senator  Wm.  M.  Calder,  of  New  York.  It 
was  Senator  Calder  who  introduced  and  succeeded  in  having 
adopted  the  senate  resolution  to  appoint  a  special  committee 
to  investigate  construction  conditions  in  the  United  States 
and  to  report  upon  same  to  the  senate  on  December  5. 

Practically  during  the  entire  time  of  the  present  senate  recess, 
Senator  Calder  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  and  Production,  has  sat  with  his  committee  in  various 

centers  of  the  United  States 
to  investigate  present  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  building  industry 
in  the  hopes  of  obtaining  sug¬ 
gestions  from  competent  au¬ 
thorities  as  to  how  the 
United  States  government  can 
best  be  of  aid  in  either  direct¬ 
ly  or  indirectly  relieving  the 
country  of  its  present  severe 
building  shortage. 

Senator  Calder  has  been 
formally  invited  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  American 
Face  Brick  Association  to 
address  the  face  brick  manu¬ 
facturers  and  dealers  with  a 
view  to  giving  them  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  his  observations  on  the 
building  situation  as  it  now 
exists-  and  to  point  out  how 


One  of  Those  Little  Palaces  of  Pluto’s  Kingdom  Where  the 
Little  Red  Demon  Holds  Communication  With  French  Lick 
Visitors. 
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The  Large,  Comfortable  French  Lick  Springs  Hotel  is  Ideally 
and  Spacious  Grounds.  The  Foreground  in 

business  men  in  hopes  of  improving  conditions  can  be  of  best 
aid  to  him  in  assuring  the  passage  of  legislation  which  he 
proposes  to  introduce  at  the  next  term  of  Congress. 

Business  men  have  in  the  past  been  criticized  severely  for 
their  lack  of  interest  in  public  affairs.  There  are  a  good  many 
reasons  why  business  men  have  hesitated  to  actively  engage 
in  promoting  legislative  matters  that  only  indirectly  affected 
them.  One  reason  for  this  state  of  affairs  is  undoubtedly  be¬ 
cause  the  average  business  man  fails  to  understand  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  proposed  legislation  and  his  own  business  interest. 

It  is  believed  that  Senator  Calder’s  address  will  convince  men 
in  the  face  brick  business  of  the  need  for  their  active  aid. 

At  the  time  of  our  going  to  press  Senator  Calder  has  not 
been  able  to  definitely  state  whether  he  could  attend  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  position  in  connection  with  the  senate  Committee 
On  Reconstruction  and  Production.  However,  in  the  event 
that  he  is  prevented  from  attending  because  of  conflicting 
duties,  it  is  hoped  that  his  place  can  be  taken  by  Franklin  T. 
Miller,  of  New  York  City,  who  has  acted  as  Assistant  to  the 
senate  Committee  on  Reconstruction  and  Production,  and 
who  is  thoroly  familiar  with  all  that  has  been  done  and  is 
contemplated. 

One  session  of  the  manufacturer’s  program  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  a  discussion  of  the  promotion  program  and  plans 
for  the  future.  The  principle  feature  of  this  session  will  be 
an  address  by  G.  C.  Mars,  director  of  the  association's  De¬ 
partment  of  Service,  and  by  Louis  Grilk,  western  representa- 


Nestled  in  a  Cluster  of  Trees  and  Surrounded  by  Beautiful 
the  Above  View  is  Part  of  the  Golf  Links. 

tive  of  the  Geo.  L.  Dyer  Co.,  who  are  advertising  agents  for 
the  American  Face  Brick  Association. 

DIVISIONS  MEET  THURSDAY  AFTERNOON 

Practically  the  entire  program  is  built  around  the  division 
meetings  which  will ‘be  held  on  the  afternoon  of  December  2. 
It  is  hoped  that  every  division  of  the  association  can  hold  its 
regular  December  meeting  on  that  day  in  order  .to  benefit 
from  the  discussions  on  vital  subjects  that  will  be  presented 
in  the  morning’s  session  which  will  directly  precede  these  con¬ 
ferences. 

In  addition  to  the  division  meetings,  there  will  be  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  of  the  chairmen  of  the 
various  divisions.  On  account  of  the  prospects  of  a  record 
breaking  attendance,  it  is  suggested  that  all  who  contemplate 
attending  the  meeting,  make  their  reservations  at  once.  The 
rate  for  convention  guests  at  the  French  Lick  Springs  Hotel 
will  be  $10  a  day  for  a  single  room  with  bath,  and  $8  without 
bath.  Where  two  occupy  one  room  the  charge  is  $16  with  bath 
and  $14  without  bath.  Since  the  French  Lick  Springs 
Hotel  is  operated  on  the  American  plan,  it  means  a  decided 
saving,  with  delicious  food  and  comfortable  accommoda¬ 
tions  assured. 

Special  arrangements  with  the  railroads  have  been  made  so 
as  to  facilitate  the  travel  of  those  coming  from  the  East. 
Such  should  arrange  their  trip  so  as  to  arrive  in  Indianapolis 
or  Cincinnati  in  the  morning,  in  time  to  catch  the  west  bound 
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Senator  Wm.  M.  Calder,  Chair¬ 
man,  Senate  Committee  on  Re¬ 
construction  and  Production  on 
Left. 
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John  Fletcher,  Vice-President, 
Fort  Dearborn  National  Bank, 
Chicago,  on  Right. 
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trains  to  French  Lick  Springs.  The  Monon  (C.  I.  &  L.)  will 
hold  their  train  No.  11  at  Mitchell,  Ind.,  for  thirty  minutes 
to  assure  connection  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  train  No.  1 


leaving  Cincinnati  8:50  a.  m.  due  to  arrive  at  Mitchell  at  12:22 
p.  m.  These  arrangements  are  made  for  both  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  November  30  and  December  1. 


DEALERS  to 

BRICK 


ANALYZE 

BUSINESS 


FACE 


Members  of  Rapidly  Growing  Face  Brick  Dealers  Associa¬ 
tion  to  Mingle  with  Manufacturers  at  French  Lick,  Indiana 


ENURING  THE  SAME  three  days  that  the  face  brick  manu¬ 
facturers  are  meeting  at  the  French  Lick  Springs  Hotel, 
French  Lick,  Ind.,  namely,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday, 
December  1,  2  and  3,  the  Face  Brick  Dealers’  Association  of 
America  will  hold  its  annual  convention.  Secretary  M.  W. 
Montgomery  has  arranged  a  program  hat  will  be  of  interest  to 
every  person  connected  with  the  face  Lrick  business. 

Owing  to  the  greater  interest  on  the  part  of  face  brick  dealers 
in  organization  work  which  has  become  so  necessary  under  the 
new  business  era,  and  because  of  the  greater  co-operative  spirit 
which  now  exists  between  face  brick  dealers,  an  attendance  ex¬ 
ceeding  all  preceding  marks  is  expected.  The  Face  Brick  Deal¬ 
ers  Association  of  America  has  made  wonderful  progress  in 
the  past  few  years  and  its  membership  is  constantly  increasing 
as  is  the  scope  of  its  work.  All  face  brick  men  are  invited  to 
this  meeting  regardless  of  whether  or  not  they  are  affiliated 
with  the  association. 

Much  of  the  thunder  of  the  dealers’  program  has  already 
been  expended  in  the  story  of  the  manufacturers’  program.  The 
American  Face  Brick  Association  has  kindly  invited  the  face 
brick  dealers  to  meet  with  them  on  the  morning  of  December  2, 
which  will  be  the  feature  session  of  the  convention.  The  prob¬ 
lems  to  be  discussed  by  the  prominent  speakers  who  will  ad¬ 
dress  the  joint  meeting  at  this  time,  will  be  of  mutual  interest 
to  both  the  manufacturers  and  dealers. 

The  opening  session  of  the  Face  Brick  Dealers’  Association 


of  America  will  commence  at  2 :30  p.  m.  Wednesday,  Decem¬ 
ber  1.  The  regular  procedure  of  business  will  be  taken  care 
of  at  this  session  which  will  be  closed  by  an  address  from 
B.  Mifflin  Hood,  of  the  B.  Mifflin  Hood  Brick  Co.,  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  on  the  “Benefits  of  Associations.” 

One  of  the  most  important  sessions  of  the  dealers’  program 
will  be  held  on  Thursday  afternoon,  December  2,  starting  at 
2  :30  p.  m.  Dr.  G.  C.  Mars,  director  of  the  department  of  serv¬ 
ice  of  the  American  Face  Brick  Association  will  address  the 
dealers  on  “The  Dealer’s  Relation  to  Brick  Advertising.”  At 
this  session  there  will  also  be  a  discussion  on  the  importance 
of  such  topics  as  “Our  Obligation  to  the  Customer,”  “Our 
Obligation  to  the  Manufacturer,”  and  “The  Manufacturer’s 
Obligation  to  Us.” 

The  election  of  officers  will  take  place  on  Friday  morning, 
December  3,  at  which  time  also,  the  reports  of  the  various 
committees  will  be  heard.  The  board  of  directors  meeting  is 
scheduled  for  Friday  afternoon. 

£  St  St 

Paving  Brick  Association  Has  New  Manager 

Robert  H.  McKinley  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the 
Indiana  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Indianapolis.  Mr.  McKinley  succeeds  W.  R. 
Schoonover,  who  resigned  to  become  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Wisconsin  Oxygen  and  Hydrogen  Co.,  at  Kenosha,  Wis. 
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Beautifully  Decorated  and  Commodious  Lobby  of  the  French 
Lick  Springs  Hotel  Where  Dealer  and  Manufacturer  Will  Have 
Opportunity  to  Intermingle  Freely. 


One  of  the  Driveways  Scaling  the  Hills  in  the  Exquisite 
Country  Which  Prevails  Thruout  the  French  Lick  Section  of 
Indiana. 
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Building  Labor  Unions  Agree  to  No  Strikes, 
No  Loafing  and  No  Increase  in  Wages 
For  Eighteen  Months 

Jurisdiction  disputes,  strikes,  loafing,  and  a  prospective 
raise  in  wages  have  all  been  set  aside  by  the  Chicago  build¬ 
ing  trades  unions  for  an  eighteen  months’  period  so  as  to 
stimulate  building.  This  action  came  about  following  two 
weeks’  negotiations  between  members  of  the  Chicago  Real 
Estate  Board’s  housing  committee  and  labor  union  leaders. 

A  statement  issued  following  the  above  arrangements  says : 
“The  general  situation  that  confronts  the  people  of  Chicago 
and  our  country  as  an  effect  of  the  war  has  received  the  seri¬ 
ous  and  thoughtful  attention  of  the  labor  unions  as  well  as 
other  interests  in  the  community.  The  labor  unions  recognize 
the  difficulties  that  come  with  the  reconstruction  and  readjust¬ 
ment  of  the  present  unusual  and  unprecedented  conditions.  As 
interested  and  loyal  citizens  it  is  the  desire  of  the  unions  to 
help  to  their  fullest  extent  in  the  solution  and  adjustment  of 
the  problems  and  the  difficulties  which  the  conditions  present. 

“While  others  are  doing  and  desiring  to  do  their  share,  the 
unions,  after  deliberation  and  consideration  of  the  various 
phases  of  the  situation  as  it  effects  them,  and  with  particular 
consideration  of  the  needs  of  the  people  for  proper  and  suf¬ 
ficient  housing  as  well  as  the  needs  of  the  business  commun¬ 
ity,  have  reached  a  decision  and  are  ready  to  put  into  effect 
an  agreement:  to  continue  the  present  wage  scale  after  May.  1, 
1921;  abolition  of  all  jurisdictional  strikes  on  the  part  of  all 
trades  affiliated  with  the  Chicago  Building  Trades  Council,  and 
the  readjustment  of  same  by  the  council  grievance  commit¬ 
tee,  all  trades  to  remain  at  work  pending  decisions;  the  reaf¬ 
firmation  of  all  existing  present  conditions,  and  the  intention 
to  abide  by  same  until  the  expiration  of  same.” 

The  building  trades  unions  in  several  eastern  cities  are 
planning  to  demand  increases  so  a  written  promise  by  Chicago 
unions  to  reaffirm  all  existing  wage  requirements  and  abide  by 
them  until  they  expire,  is  a  big  step  towards  starting  the  long- 
waited  building  boom.  It  means  labor  is  stabilized  for  more 
than  eighteen  months. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  conference  is  that 
the  unions  have  promised  to  see  that  their  men  work  and  any 
man  who  loafs  on  a  job  can  be  fired  by  the  contractor  without 
fear  of  having  a  strike  the  next  hour. 

&  &  3* 

Coal  Men  Expect  Lower  Prices 

Altho  the  unusually  splendid  weather  which  prevailed  during 
the  past  two  months  could  not  be  taken  advantage  of  in  con¬ 
struction  activity,  which  was  somewhat  disappointing  to  clay 
product  manufacturers,  there  has  resulted  from  this  extraor¬ 
dinary  fall  weather,  an  advantage  that  is  of  direct  interest  to 
the  clay  producer  as  well  as  to  the  public  in  general.  It  is 
stated  that  the  production  of  coal,  of  which  there  has  been  a 
shortage  all  summer  long,  has  gained  a  full  month,  because 
good  weather  permitted  capacity  production,  caused  no  inter¬ 
ruption  in  train  service  and  reduced  the  country’s  fuel  require¬ 
ments  during  the  above  period. 

Fear  of  a  dangerous  famine  in  the  Northwest  and  New  Eng¬ 
land  has  been  averted  as  a  result  of  the  comparatively  heavy 
tonnage  which  has  accumulated  in  these  districts  by  reason  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission’s  priority  orders.  At  the 
present  time  the  coal  situation  in  the  entire  country  is  better 
than  at  any  time  during  the  year  since  spring.  Production  is 
equal  to  the  record  of  war  times. 

The  easing  up  of  the  situation  has  already  been  reflected  in 
the  softening  of  demand  and  a  weakening  in  the  price.  It  is 
also  significant  that  in  a  meeting  attended  by  over  one  thou¬ 
sand  coal  producers  which  was  held  in  Cleveland  during  the 
latter  part  of  October,  a  resolution  was  passed  which  practi¬ 


cally  admitted  that  unreasonably  high  prices  and  unwise  prac¬ 
tices  existed  in  the  coal  industry  and  resolved  that  these  con¬ 
ditions  be  condemned  and  that  the  operators  help  to  bring  about 
an  “elimination  of  unreasonably  high  prices  and  unwise  prac¬ 
tices.” 

Quoting  from  the  “Black  Diamond,”  a  coal  paper:  “Here¬ 
after  the  “Black  Diamond”  looks  for  lower  prices  because  the 
operators  will  be  looking  for  buyers  whereas  for  the  past  year 
they  have  been  trying  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  buyers.  And, 
as  is  always  the  case,  when  one  operator  goes  out  to  sell 
his  coal  and  meets  another  operator  on  the  same  purpose  bent, 
he  is  going  to  change  his  ideas  about  price.  He  is  going  to 
try  to  underbid  the  other  operator  who  at  the  same  time  will 
be  trying  to  underbid  him.  This  has  been  the  characteristic 
of  the  bituminous  coal  trade  of  this  country  and  this  practice 
will  scarcely  be  passed  up  in  the  near  future.” 

Quoting  further  from  the  “Black  Diamond,”  it  states :  “Now 
as  for  prices  for  a  period  over  twelve  months.  Numerous 
operators  appear  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  if  they  can  con¬ 
tract  their  output  for  a  twelve-month  period  on  the  basis  of 
$6.00  per  net  ton  at  the  mines,  that  they  will  be  doing  well. 
The  “Black  Diamond”  thinks  so  too.  Six  dollars  net  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  about  $6.73  gross  ton,  and  adding  $2.80  to  this  for  rail¬ 
road  freight  to  tide,  gives  a  total  of  $9.53  per  gross  ton 
f.  o.  b.  piers. 

“This  may  be  a  fair  price  for  one  operator  and  an  unfair 
price  for  another,  for  there  are  hardly  any  two  that  have  the 
same  production  costs.  Given  normal  car  supply,  and  it  ought 
to  be  a  good  price  for  any  region.  Given  a  poor  car  supply, 
and  it  may  be  entirely  too  low  for  the  operator  to  pay  out.” 

&  it  £ 

Coal  Being  Mined  and  Moved  More  Rapidly 

Preliminary  estimates  in  the  Geological  Survey  weekly  report 
on  production  of  bituminous  coal,  anthracite,  and  beehive  coke 
for  the  week  ended  October  23,  place  the  output  during  the 
week  at  12,146,000  net  tons.  This  represents  an  increase  of 
45,000  tons  over  revised  figures  for  the  preceding  week.  For 
the  third  week  in  succession  output  has  thus  exceeded  12,000,000 
tons.  Anthracite  loadings  by  principal  carriers  numbered  37,294 
cars,  an  increase  of  1,180  cars  over  preceding  week. 

£  &  & 

Cost  Plus  War  Contracts,  One  Cause  for 
High  Building  Costs 

The  United  States  Senate  Committee  on  Reconstruction  and 
Production  of  which  Senator  Wm.  M.  Calder  is  chairman,  on 
making  its  rounds  of  the  country,  investigating  construction 
problems,  stopped  in  Chicago  on  November  10  and  11  for  a 
hearing.  Every  branch  of  the  construction  industry,  and  bank¬ 
ers  and  tenants  were  represented  at  this  meeting,  many  of  whom 
advanced  various  ideas  for  overcoming  the  housing  shortage  in 
Chicago  and  also  the  entire  country. 

In  the  course  of  the  committee’s  inquiry  the  increased  cost 
of  construction  was  explained  in  various  ways.  One  man  said 
that  it  dated  from  the  inauguration  of  the  cost  plus  system  of 
letting  contracts  for  construction  by  the  government  in  war 
times. 

Almost  every  one  who  testified  to  the  need  of  more  homes 
in  Chicago,  was  asked  if  he  considered  it  necessary  for  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  assist  in  some  way  or  other  to  encourage  building. 
The  question  was  answered  alike  by  all,  that  if  the  government 
should  take  a  hand  in  construction  work  it  would  result  in  a 
total  tie-up  of  everything.  Private  capital  would  be  withdrawn 
immediately  and  any  relief  from  the  home  shortage  would  be 
futile. 

Large  bankers  and  officials  of  mortgage  loan  companies  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  excess  profits  tax  be  removed.  This  would  in 
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a  measure  reduce  the  cost  of  loans  and  also  materials  since 
any  tax  levied  on  any  income  is  usually  passed  on  in  the  form 
of  a  higher  cost  of  service  or  commodities. 

Another  act  by  which  the  government  can  materially  aid  con¬ 
struction  is  to  exempt  all  incomes  from  mortgages  and  taxa¬ 
tion.  Financiers  related  many  instances  where  money  had  been 
withdrawn  from  mortgages  to  be  invested  in  other  tax  exempt 
securities.  It  resulted  in  an  astonishing  decrease  in  funds 
available  for  building  purposes.  Consequently,  interest  rates 
have  been  increased,  loans  hard  to  secure  and  an  additional  com¬ 
mission  added  to  the  cost  of  making  a  loan. 

Some  accused  the  building  material  interests  to  have  a  price 
fixing  combination  in  Chicago,  but  it  was  found  to  be  merely 
a  fancy  on  the  part  of  some  bankers. 

Building  material  producers  presented  figures  which  showed 
that  the  cost  of  production  has  increased  since  before  the  war 


as  much  as  200  per  cent.  Wm.  Schlake,  president  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Brick  Co.  stated  that  his  plants  have  been  in  operation  in 
in  the  past  year  but  one-third  of  the  actual  time  they  should 
run.  He  said  that  freight  rates  have  increased  200  per  cent., 
labor  155  per  cent.,  and  coal  as  much  as  175  per  cent,  over  pre¬ 
war  prices. 

£  £ 

Handle  Much  More  Freight 

Figures  on  operations  of  steam  railroads  of  the  country  for 
the  first  seven  months  of  1920,  as  announced  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  saw  an  increase  of  17.1  per  cent,  over 
the  amount  of  freight  hauled  during  the  same  period  in 
1919  and  total  business  greater  than  in  the  history  of  rail¬ 
roads.  Records  show  that  248,999,000,000  ton  miles  freight 
were  hauled  in  seven  months  this  year,  as  compared  with  212,- 
706,000,000  ton  miles  for  same  period  last  year. 


WPW" 

INDICATIONS  POINT  to  GOTHAM  BUILDING 

COSTS  GOING  UP— NOT  DOWN 


;  ATENT  FORCES  tending  to  strengthen  the  building  con¬ 
struction  outlook  have  become  operative  in  the  New  York 
market. 

There  was,  for  example,  a  stronger  tone  to  the  buying  and 
inquiry  of  common  brick  as  reflected  in  the  disposition  of  buy¬ 
ers  to  accept  quotations  slightly  above  the  $16  base  level  that 
has  been  ruling  for  the  last  ten  days.  Second-hand  brick  re¬ 
flected  this  strengthening  tone.  Some  face  brick  also  reported 
price  movements  upward. 

Asphaltum  is  quoted  at  levels  considerably  above  those  re¬ 
ported  a  month  or  so  ago.  Finishing  and  common  lime  are  also 
showing  evidences  of  the  improved  inquiry,  altho  the  forty 
cent  advance  in  this  item  is  partly  traceable  to  the  application 
of  the  new  freight  rates  on  more  recent  purchases. 

Lumber  begins  to  show  signs  of  approaching  the  bottom  of 
the  price  scale.  Roofing  materials,  by  way  of  illustration,  which 
have  been  sagging  considerably  of  late  may  be  said  to  be  at  or 
near  a  price  minimum  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  at  least 
with  $60  the  average  market  for  1x6  N.  C.  pine,  with  $55  ex¬ 
treme  low  for  desirable  business  and  quantity.  Composition 
board  shows  a  3harp  advance  over  quotations  ruling  a  week 
ago. 

Flooring,  being  a  waste  product  of  the  mills,  may  be  expected 
to  show  some  price  weakness  for  acceptable  volume,  but  as 
most  of  the  oak  and  maple  mills  have  closed,  flooring  stocks 
will  soon  be  exhausted  and  then  the  upturn  may  be  looked 
for. 

FUTURE  OF  BUILDING  MARKET  UNCERTAIN 

Manufacturers  of  basic  building  materials  are  finding  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  gauge  the  building  market  requirements  of  the  immedi¬ 
ate  future.  This  fact  alone  is  almost  entirely  responsible  for  the 
turn  toward  price  stability.  A  faint  contributing  influence,  so  far 
is  the  timid  inquiry  that  developed  within  the  last  few  days 
with  respect  to  forward  purchases  running  into  March  and 
April,  but  until  there  are  some  more  definite  signs  that  rail¬ 
road  facilities  have  turned  permanently  betterward,  that  fac¬ 
tory  and  mill  labor  costs  will  at  least  hold  at  present  levels  and 
that  the  building  movement  will  be  sufficient  to  sustain  produc¬ 
tion  at  the  new  standards  of  efficiency  of  the  workmen,  there 
is  likely  to  be  continued  hesitation  on  the  part  of  manufactur¬ 
ers  to  accept  contracts  for  materials  very  far  into  the  future. 

Retail  buying  among  building  material  distributors  today  is 
almost  entirely  on  a  spot  basis.  There  is  practically  no  specu¬ 
lative  buying  on  the  part  of  the  dealer  and,  outside  of  the  lum¬ 
ber  market,  dealers  have  no  stocks  or,  at  best,  barely  sufficient 


yard  reserves  to  accommodate  a  small  trade  catering  to  altera¬ 
tion  work. 

Prospective  builders  have  been  hoping  that  a  condition  of 
lower  prices  will  be  forced  upon  the  New  York  building  market 
before  the  end  of  the  year,  partly  as  a  result  of  the  investiga¬ 
tion  now  under  way  in  the  construction  industry  of  that  city, 
but  when  facts  are  learned  regarding  the  conditions  of  mill 
supply  in  almost  all  departments,  the  extent  of  machinery  de¬ 
preciation  due  to  enforced  idleness  during  and  since  the  war, 
the  harmful  effects  that  car  orders,  railroad  strikes,  fuel  short¬ 
age  and  embargoes  have  had  upon  production  during  the  last 
two  years  these  prospective  builders  will  realize  that  procrasti¬ 
nation  is  costly. 

CONSTRUCTION  REQUIREMENTS  GREATER  THAN  EVER 

Commercial  interests  and  individuals  who  have  sought  coun¬ 
sel  with  regard  to  further  postponement  of  building  projects 
beyond  the  first  of  the  year,  have  had  pointed  out  to  them 
the  fact  that  railroads  levy  upon  basic  building  material  sup¬ 
plies  and  mill  capacity  heavily  after  the  first  of  the  year.  Road 
work  already  has  taken  about  a  third  of  the  country’s  cement 
supply.  It  is  already  evident  that  the  two  cement  manufacturing 
zones  supplying  New  York  will  be  at  least  two  million  barrels 
short  of  a  normal  spring  supply  because  of  the  latest  car  order 
restricting  the  supply  of  limestone  to  the  plants.  It  is  still 
problematical  as  to  what  turn  the  export  market  will  take  with 
respect  to  American  building  materials  while  the  potential 
building  construction  requirement  for  New  York  and  vicinity 
is  already  known  to  be  almost  three  times  greater  than  in  any 
previous  year. 

Building  material  price  stability,  a  price  level  that  will  re¬ 
main  steady  long  enough  to  permit  an  architect  to  prepare 
plans  and  take  estimates,  is  the  hope  most  generally  expressed 
today,  according  to  a  current  Dow  Service  daily  building  re¬ 
port,  and  the  only  way  this  can  speedily  be  accomplished  is  to 
release  building  projects  in  sufficient  quantity  to  permit  the 
building  material  manufacturer  to  properly  gauge  the  1921 
market  requirements. 

&  g  & 

Traffic  Committee  Meeting  at  Washington 

Joint  traffic  committee  meeting,  at  which  paving  brick,  hol¬ 
low  tile  and  face  brick  interests  will  be  represented,  will  be 
held  at  Washington,  D.  G,  in  the  offices  of  Francis  P.  James, 
attorney,  on  November  16. 


QUESTION  “OPEN  PRICE  PLAN” 

in  LUMBER  CASE 

Members  of  All  Trade  Associations  Interested 
in  Outcome  of  Hardwood  Lumber  Association 
Case  Now  Before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 


'  I  '  HE  FUTURE  fundamental  principles  of  trade  associa- 
tion  activity  will  be  largely  guided  by  the  coming  decision 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  which,  on  October  20 
and  21,  heard  argument  in  the  now  famous  hardwood  lumber 
case,  known  as  the  case  of  the  American  Column  &  Lumber 
Co.  against  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  case  not  only  involves  a  particular  lumber  association, 
but  is  definitely  connected  with  the  activities  of  all  trade  as¬ 
sociations,  as  it  involves  the  legality  of  the  practice  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  an  industry  interchanging  with  each  other,  at  regular 
intervals,  reports  showing  past  sales  and  prices  and  stocks  on 
hand,  generally  referred  to  as  the  “open  competition  plan,” 
or  the  “open  price  plan.” 

The  case  is  an  appeal  from  the  final  decree  of  the  District 
Court  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  in  a  proceeding  brought  by  the 
United  States  under  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law,  to  enjoin 
an  alleged  combination  to  enhance  the  price  of  hardwood  lum¬ 
ber.  The  defendants  in  the  proceeding  are  corporations  and 
individuals,  and  members  of  the  American  Hardwood  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association. 

General  L.  C.  Boyle,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  appeared  as 
chief  attorney  for  the  lumber  association. 

The  essence  of  the  charge  made  by  the  bill  and  sustained 
by  the  court  below,  General  Boyle  told  the  court,  is  that  from 
January,  1919,  down  to  the  time  of  the  filing  of  the  bill,  the 
defendants  were  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  to  maintain  and  en¬ 
hance  the  price  of  hardwood  lumber,  first,  by  substituting 
agreements  as  to  price  in  place  of  competition ;  and  second, 
by  curtailing  production ;  and  that  the  principal  means  em¬ 
ployed  to  bring  about  such  agreements  as  to  price  and  such 
curtailment  of  production  were  “Stock  Reports”  and  “Sales 
Reports”  and  “Production  Reports”  issued  by  the  association. 

General  Boyle  told  the  court  that  the  evidence  in  the  case 
fails  to  establish  that  the  defendant  lumbermen  conspired  to 
maintain  or  enhance  the  price  of  hardwood  lumber  by  sub¬ 
stituting  agreements  as  to  prices  in  place  of  competition  or  by 
curtailing  production. 

RISE  IN  PRICES  DUE  TO  NATURAL  CAUSES 

“The  marked  rise  in  the  prices  of  hardwood  lumber  which 
occurred  in  the  latter  half  of  1919  and  the  early  months  of 
1920,”  said  General  Boyle,  “while  the  defendants  were  asso¬ 
ciated  in  this  interchange  of  reports  of  stock  on  hand  and 
past  sales  and  prices,  is  on  its  face  the  most  serious  aspect  of 
the  case. 

“The  record  shows,  however,”  he  continued,  “that  the  rise 
in  prices  which  occurred  during  this  period  was  brought  about 
by  natural  causes,  as  follows :  First,  by  low  stocks  due  to  en¬ 
forced  inactivity  of  the  saw-mills  during  the  war;  second,  by 
the  final  breaking  loose,  in  extraordinary  volume,  of  the  pent- 
up  demand  which  had  accumulated  during  the  war  when  the 
industries  using  hardwood  lumber  were  under  governmental 
restriction,  and  during  the  period  of  hesitation  which  followed 


the  armistice ;  and  third,  by  reduced  production  due  principally 
to  abnormal  rainfall  in  a  large  part  of  the  hardwood  section 
of  the  Southern  and  Southwestern  States. 

“The  result  of  this  conjunction  of  causes  was  literally  a 
frenzied  market,  in  which  the  buyers  bid  against  each  other 
and  in  which  the  sellers  were  able  to  obtain  whatever  prices 
they  were  pleased  to  ask.” 

General  Boyle  pointed  out  in  his  argument  that  since  the 
charges  have  been  made  against  the  lumbermen  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  since  the  case  has  been  decided  by  the  District  Court, 
the  Forest  Service,  after  a  careful  study  of  the  conditions, 
officially  has  reported  that  the  rise  in  the  price  of  hardwood 
lumber,  during  the  period  being  considered  in  this  case,  was 
due  to  natural  causes.  The  Forest  Service  made  this  report 
in  answer  to  a  Senate  resolution. 

He  argued  that  it  is  fanciful  to  suppose  that  the  defendants 
in  this  case,  controlling  less  than  a  third  of  the  output,  would 
agree  to  curtail  their  production,  when  the  undisputed  evidence 
is  that  there  was  a  demand  for  full  production  at  high  prices. 
“It  is  still  more  fanciful  to  suppose,”  General  Boyle  continued, 
“that  there  could  have  been  any  such  agreement  when  there 
was  the  greatest  disparity  in  the  rate  of  production  of  the 
parties,  some  producing  to  the  limit  of  their  capacity,  others  at 
less  than  half,  owing  to  varying  conditions  of  weather.” 

MEETINGS  OF  TRADE  WERE  OPEN 

In  taking  up  the  Government’s  attitude  relative  to  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  lumber  association,  General  Boyle  pointed  out  that 
in  determining  the  weight  to  be  given  to  what  took  place  at 
these  meetings  as  evidence  of  an  unlawful  conspiracy,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  attendance  was  small  and  that  the 
meetings  were  not  secret.  He  said  that  they  were  not  even 
confined  to  members  of  the  association,  but  were  open  to 
the  public  and  were  attended  by  lumbermen  not  in  the  asso¬ 
ciation  and  by  representatives  of  the  press. 

General  Boyle  argued  that  not  a  single  witness  was  pro¬ 
duced  from  among  the  producers  of  hardwood  lumber  to  tes¬ 
tify  that  the  lumbermen’s  prices  were  held  higher  than  the 
conditions  of  supply  and  demand  justified,  or  that  competition 
had  been  suppressed,  or  production  curtailed  by  agreements, 
notwithstanding  that  the  Government  alleged  in  its  complaint 
that  purchasers  were  holding  off  “in  the  belief  that  the  prices 
demanded  were  too  high.”  He  pointed  out  that  the  absence 
of  complaint  by  customers  or  competitors  is  a  relevant  cir¬ 
cumstance  in  this  case. 

It  has  not  been  shown,  General  Boyle  said,  that  the  alleged 
combination  had  the  power  to  bring  about  the  advance  in  prices, 
which  the  Government  charged  against  it.  In  this  connection 
he  said : 

“In  the  present  proceeding  it  was  a  part  of  the  Government’s 
case  to  show  that  the  alleged  combination  had  the  power  to 
enhance  the  price  of  hardwood  lumber.  It  failed  to  do  so. 
The  bill  did  allege  that  the  defendants  comprised  the  principal 
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manufacturers  of  hardwood  lumber,  but  the  sworn  answer 
denied  this;  and  the  proofs  show  that  the  output  of  the  de¬ 
fendants  is  only  about  one-third  of  the  total. 

FAILS  TO  PROVE  CHARGES 

“The  only  other  evidence  tending  to  prove,  even  inferentially, 
that  the  alleged  combination  had  the  power  to  enhance  prices, 
was  the  fact  that  prices  did  advance  while  the  association  was 
in  existence.  Any  inference  from  this,  however,  is  overcome 
by  the  undisputed  facts  that  during  this  period  there  arose 
an  extraordinary  demand  for  hardwood  lumber,  and  at  the 
same  time  production  greatly  was  reduced  owing  to  excessive 
rainfall  in  a  large  part  of  the  hardwood  section  of  the  South, 
and  that  this  conjunction  of  extraordinary  demand  and  re¬ 
duced  production  was  sufficient  to  account  for  the  increase  in 
price  which  took  place.  The  Government  thus  has  failed  to 
prove  an  essential  element  of  the  case  stated  in  the  bill.”  The 
argument  was  continued  by  General  Boyle  that  the  compila¬ 
tion  and  distribution  of  thfe  “Stock  Reports,”  “Production  Re¬ 
ports,”  and  "Sales  Reports”  was  not  an  unlawful  act.  There¬ 
fore,  he  said,  assuming  such  a  conspiracy  as  was  alleged,  and 
that  the  reports  were  means  of  carrying  it  out,  there  was  no 
warrant  of  law  for  prohibiting  such  reports  absolutely,  as  the 
decree  does,  but  only  as  means  of  carrying  out  the  conspiracy. 

In  connection  with  the  market  reports  involved  in  this  case 
and  emanating  from  the  Statistical  Division  of  the  Lumber 
Association,  General  Boyle  told  the  court  that  it  probably  is 
true  that  the  large  lumber  manufacturers  could  take  care  of 
themselves  if  this  plan  were  abolished.  The  large  manufac¬ 
turers  would  be  able  to  keep  in  touch  with  market  conditions, 
he  said,  thru  their  various  agencies.  Small  manufacturers,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  constitute  the  great  mass  cannot  indi¬ 
vidually  support  such  an  organization  sufficiently  extensive  to 
keep  in  touch  with  market  conditions  thruout  the  country.  Only 
thru  some  such  plan  as  these  reports,  therefore,  said  General 
Boyle,  is  it  possible  for  them  to  attain  the  information  as  to 
market  conditions,  which  is  so  essential  to  their  well  being 
and  that  of  the  industry.  Relative  to  their  rights  in  associat¬ 
ing  for  purposes  of  reporting  market  conditions,  General  Boyle 
said : 

“The  contention  of  the  defendants  is  that  they  are  within 
their  lawful  rights  in  associating  for  the  purpose  of  furnish¬ 
ing  each  other  with  accurate  information  of  the  basic  facts 
of  the  industry  in  which  they  are  engaged,  including  stocks 
on  hand,  rate  of  production,  and  the  prices  at  which  the  pro¬ 
duct  has  been  sold  and  that  such  association  does  not  cease 
to  be  lawful,  merely  because,  informed  by  the  knowledge  so 
obtained,  but  without  agreement,  understanding  or  concerted 
action  of  any  kind,  the  individual  members  may  ask  differ¬ 
ent  prices,  or  produce  at  different  rates,  higher  or  lower  as 
the  case  may  be,  than  they  would  have  done  had  they  not  been 
thus  informed.” 

General  Boyle  said  that  while  it  may  be  doubted  that  these 
men  were  right  in  believing  that  the  reports  had  anything  to 
do  with  determining  the  prices  received  by  them  in  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  market  of  1919-1920,  when  buyers  were  bidding 
against  each  other  and  sellers  could  get  whatever  prices  they 
were  pleased  to  ask,  there  is  not  the  slightest  question,  he  said, 
but  that  they  and  their  associates  as  well  hoped,  thru  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  market  conditions  thus  obtained,  to  be  able  to  get 
more  for  their  lumber  than  if  they  had  sold  it  without  accurate 
information  in  that  regard,  as  most  of  them  formerly  did.  In 
following  this  matter  thru,  General  Boyle  continued : 

IMPROVEMENT  OVER  OLD  METHOD  OF  SELLING 

“They  did  hope,  however,  by  being  informed  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  supply  and  demand,  to  be  able  to  obtain  for  their  lum¬ 
ber  what  those  conditions  determined  it  to  be  worth  at  any 
given  time.  That  might  be  more  at  one  time,  and  less  at  an¬ 


other,  than  they  would  have  gotten  had  they  made  their  sales 
blindly,  in  the  old  way.  But,  of  course,  the  parties  calculated 
that,  on  the  whole,  they  would  profit  by  having  accurate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  market  conditions  to  guide  them  in  the  conduct  of 
their  business.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 

"We  dispute  the  proposition,  however,  that  because  accurate 
knowledge  of  market  conditions  may  enable  producers,  at  times, 
to  realize  higher  prices,  it  is,  therefore,  unlawful  to  associate 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  such  knowledge. 

There  is  a  vital  difference  between  an  agreement  or  asso¬ 
ciation  which  has  for  its  direct  and  immediate  object  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  competition  or  the  raising  of  prices,  and  one  whose 
direct  and  immediate  object  is  legitimate  but  which  indirectly 
might  result  in  higher  prices. 

“Thus  it  is  a  common  thing  for  producers  of  an  article  to 
associate  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the  demand  for  it,  by 
advertising  or  otherwise  making  known  new  uses  to  which 
it  can  be  put.  No  one  questions  the  legality  of  such  an  asso¬ 
ciation,  since  its  direct  and  immediate  object;  namely,  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  demand,  is  legitimate,  altho  expectation  of  higher 
prices,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  demand,  was  in  the 
thoughts  of  the  parties.” 

General  Boyle  asked  that  the  decree  of  the  District  Court 
be  reversed  with  directions  to  dismiss  the  bill. 

«J*  £  £ 

Helps  Building  Thru  Clever  Letter 

W.  E.  Dunwody,  president  of  the  Standard  Brick  Co.,  Ma¬ 
con,  Ga.,  is  helping  along  the  cause  of  the  brick  and  clay  prod¬ 
ucts  industry  thru  the  circulation  of  a  letter,  intended  main¬ 
ly  to  restore  confidence  in  the  builder’s  mind  and  to  show  him 
that  confidence  is  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  stability  in 
business.  A  copy  of  the  letter  follows: 

Ever  hear  of  the  bloody  battle  of  the  wooden  guns? 

During  the  war  of  the  revolution  some  red  coats  were  sent 
to  take  one  of  the  Colonists’  forts  which  was  reported  to  be 
poorly  armed,  with  little  ammunition  and  manned  by  a  mere 
handful  of  soldiers. 

“So  the  red  coats  set  out  in  great  confidence  to  take  the  fort 
but  when  they  came  in  sight  of  it  they  saw  that  it  bristled  with 
wicked  looking  cannon,  so  they  camped  in  the  snow  until  rein¬ 
forcements  could  be  sent  for. 

“After  several  days,  reinforcements  arrived  and  the  attack 
was  opened  on  the  fort. 

“Not  a  gun  answered. 

“So  the  red  coats  charged  forward  and  found— 

“An  EMPTY  FORT  protected  by  WOODEN  GUNS. 

About  every  so  often  old  General  Calamity  trains  his  guns 
on  business  and  those  who  think  the  guns  are  real  cower  and 
shrink  and  wait  for  the  smash,  but  those  who  know  that  calam¬ 
ity’s  guns  are  built  to  scare  and  not  to  flare — just  wooden 
guns  go  calmly  about  their  daily  schedules,  buying  as  usual, 
selling  as  usual,  planning  as  usual  and  TRUSTING  AS 
USUAL  IN  THE  GOOD  COMMON  SENSE  THAT  KEEPS 
THINGS  IN  AMERICA  RIGHT  SIDE  UP. 

“Confidence  always  stabilized  unsteady  business  conditions 
and  confidence  is  best  expressed  by  going  right  ahead  with 
whatever  you  have  started  so  that  the  other  fellow,  seeing  that 
\  OU  are  not  afraid  of  the  wooden  guns,  will  commence  to 
hammer  away  again  himself,  and  before  we  know  it  we  will  be 
asking  what  are  we  afraid  of  anyway? 

“Pessimism  is  prosperity’s  arch  enemy.  The  way  to  woo  and 
win  AND  KEEP  prosperity  is  not  to  be  afraid  of  the  wooden 
guns.  Keep  right  on  building  but  let  it  be  brick  for  endur¬ 
ing  beauty,  comfort,  health  and  abiding  pleasureable  satis¬ 
faction  in  the  building  itself.” 


To  FORMULATE  POLICY  for 
BETTERMENT  of  INDUSTRY 

French  Lick ,  Indiana,  to  be  Scene  of  Momentous  Meeting 
of  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers ,  on  December  7  and  8 


F' OR  SOME  REASON  or  other,  health  resorts  seem  to  be  a  hotel  is  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  finest  in  the  city  and  is  located 

popular  place  for  clay  products  men  to  hold  their  annual  very  conveniently  near  the  Pennsylvania  station,  the  terminal 

conventions  this  year.  Possibly,  the  great'  demand  for  clay  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  New  York.  The  picture  here 
products  during  the  past  year  has  made  work  very  strenuous  illustrated  of  the  hotel  shows  the  pleasant  arrangement  of  the 

for  the  manufacturers  and  the  choice  of  a  health  resort  gives  rooms;  practically  every  room  having  a  view  of  the  street, 

them  the  opportunity  of  recuperating  from  their  active  labors.  Members  of  the  association  will  find  the  accommodations, 


The  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association 
is  the  fourth  association  to  arrange  for  a  meeting  at  a 
place  noted  for  its  powers  of  health  restoration. 

The  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association 
is  preparing  for  its  1920  meeting  which  is  to  be  held  at 
the  French  Lick  Springs  Hotel,  French  Lick,  Ind.,  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  December  7  and  8.  All  mem¬ 
bers  of  its  various  territorial  associations  which  include 
the  Eastern  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association, 
Illinois  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association,  Indiana 
Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association,  Ohio  Paving 
Brick  Manufacturers’  Association,  Southern  Paving  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association,  and  the'  Western  Paving 
Brick  Manufacturers’  Association,  will  be  present. 

Secretary  Greenough  is  now  preparing  a  program 
which  will  be  worthy  of  every  paving  brick  man’s  at¬ 
tention.  It  will  include  among  other  speakers,  General 
L.  C.  Boyle,  Washington,  D.  C.,  general  counsel  for  the 
National  Retail  Lumber  Dealers’  Association.  General 
Boyle  is  a  noted  speaker  and  a  very  able  man  and  re¬ 
cently  gained  much  public  attention  because  of  his  work 
on  the  case  of  the  National  Retail  Lumber  Dealers’  Asso¬ 
ciation.  He  will  discuss  unity  in  business. 

Another  speaker  who  will  grace  the  program  is  S.  C. 
Hadden,  editor  and  general  manager  of  “Municipal  and 
County  Engineering”  of  Chicago,  who  is  well  informed 
on  the  subject  of  street  improvements  but  whose  topic 
of  address  has  not  been  announced. 

The  program  will  include  furthermore,  a  review  from 
the  outside  point  of  view  on  the  effect  of  association  work. 
Also  manufacturing  problems  will  be  discussed  by  the 
members. 

One  day  will  be  given  over  to  the  discussion  of  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  individual  members.  This  will  give  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  each  manufacturer  to  secure  the  counsel 
and  advice  of  the  experience  represented  by  the  large 


The  Pennsylvania  Hotel,  Selected  as  the  Headquarters  of  the  C.  B. 
M.  A.  During  the  New  York  Convention. 


number  of  fellow  members.  The  whole  scheme  of  the 

entire  program  leads  to  a  constructive  policy  for  the  bet-  service  and  cuisine  to  be  of  the  highest  grade.  The  hotel  is 
terment  of  the  industry  for  the  forthcoming  year.  one  of  the  many  operated  by  the  Staffer  organization. 
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C.  B.  M.  A.  to  Have  Ideal  Meeting  Place 

When  the  Common  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of 
America  meets  early  in  February  it  will  be  the  guest  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Hotel.  This  hotel  was  selected  because  its  great 
size  will  offer  adequate  facilities  for  a  convention  of  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  C.  B.  M.  A.  meeting.  Aside  from  its  size  the 
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Volume  Containing  Road  Building  Data 

Complete 

Completion  of  a  stupendous  work  that  is  expected  to 
prove  as  useful  to  road  building  in  the  country  as  it  has 
been  painstaking  in  preparation,  is  announced  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  at  Cleve- 
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land,  Ohio,  headquarters.  The  work  consists  of  the  com¬ 
pilation  of  specifications  on  brick  street  and  country  high¬ 
way  construction.  Approximately  fifty  different  specifica¬ 
tions  are  included  in  the  work.  The  work  has  been  finished 
in  volume  form  so  that  all  data  is  available  in  one  book.  Each 
set  of  specifications  also  is  printed  separately,  so  that  what 
is  of  especial  interest  to  the  individual  concerned  may  be  had 
direct  from  association  headquarters. 

The  specifications  now  are  being  supplied  to  various 
educational  institutions  for  use  in  classes  engaged  in  the 
study  of  highway  engineering.  They  also  are  being  dis¬ 
tributed  to  state,  municipal  and  other  officials,  as  well  as 
students  of  highway  problems. 

The  specifications  are  not  confined  to  any  particular 
type  or  method  of  brick  street  construction,  but  the  best 
known  direction  is  given  for  various  types,  so  that  they 
can  be  made  applicable  to  conditions  which  obtain  in 


various  localities,  enabling  authorities  to  take  advantage  of 
the  local  supply  of  material  such  as  may  be  helpful  in 
contributing  to  the  economical  construction  of  the  road, 
as  well  as  enabling  the  application  of  scientific  methods  to 
natural  conditions  to  be  found  where  roads  are  to  be  built. 

For  example,  where  slag  is  to  be  found,  a  leaflet,  or 

specification,  tells  how  to  build  the  road  with  that  material 

as  a  base.  If  gravel  or  stone  are  at  hand,  there  is  a  leaflet 
at  hand  to  fit  the  case. 

The  whole  work  is  available  with  all  leaflets  or  specifi¬ 
cations  or  in  part,  to  be  used  by  engineers  as  conditions 

require  acpo/ding  to  the  judgment  of  the  engineers. 

A  feature  of  the  volume  is  that  almost  every  detail  is 
pictured,  beautifully  illustrated  with  scores  of  photographs, 
line  drawings  and  the  like,  which  show  the  progress  of  the 
different  kinds  of  road  building  work,  as  well  as  the  finished 
pavement. 


CORRELATE  PRICES  with  COST  of  MAKING 


OMPLETE  DETAILS  on  the  new  card  of  price  extras  on 
refractories  have  been  worked  out,  and  it  has  been  adopted 
and  put  into  effect  by  a  number  of  prominent  producers  of 
fire  clay  and  silica  brick.  The  plan  follows  closely  the  per¬ 
centage  method  used  by  manufacturers  of  steel  plates.  The 
new  card  has  been  worked  out  and  made  public  by  the  classifi¬ 
cation  committee  of  the  Refractories  Manufacturers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  J.  M.  McKinley,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Crescent  Refractories  Co.,  Curwensville,  Pa.,  is  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

It  is  thought  that  practically  all  makers  of  refractories  will 
adopt  the  card,  but  it  is  stated  authoritatively  it  will  not  be 
adopted  by  the  Refractories  Manufacturers’  Association  as  a 
body.  It  is  announced  that  the  classification  committee  merely 
has  reported  its  findings  as  a  matter  of  engineering  work  and 
that  it  will  be  left  to  the  individual  operators  as  to  whether  or 
not  they  will  adopt  the  new  plan  of  basing  their  prices  for 
brick. 

The  card  classifies  prices  of  the  various  shapes  according  to 
the  cost  of  manufacture  and  each  class  takes  a  percentage 
extra  over  the  base.  Thus  the  extra  or  up  charge  on  any  class 
of  shapes  automatically  changes  with  any  change  in  the  base 
price.  In  the  new  card  there  are  13  classes,  A  to  N,  the  letter 
I  not  being  included,  with  base  prices  on  9-inch  brick  ranging 
from  a  minimum  of  $20  to  $65  per  1,000.  The  percentage 
differentials  are  provided  for  in  the  various  classes,  ranging 


upward  according  to  the  cost  of  making  the  different  shapes, 
but  with  a  minimum  of  $3  under  class  A  up  to  where  the  base 
reaches  $35,  when  the  established  percentage  differential  of  8 
per  cent.,  class  A,  becomes  uniformly  applicable,  provided  the 
correct  quantity  differential  pertains. 

Under  the  first  rule  all  specifications  for  one  specific  shape 
amounting  to  2,500,  9-inch  equivalent  and  over,  the  classifica¬ 
tion  is  applied,  while  under  the  second  rule  all  specifications 
for  one  specific  shape  amounting  to  2,499  to  500  brick,  9-inch 
equivalent,  the  next  higher  class  is  applied.  Under  the  third 
rule,  on  all  specifications  for  one  specific  shape  amounting  to 
less  than  500  brick,  9-inch  equivalent,  the  second  higher  class 
is  applied.  The  percentage  differentials  range  from  8  per  cent, 
under  class  A  up  to  500  per  cent,  under  class  N  over  the  bases. 
Card  and  rules  as  prepared  by  the  committee  are  presented  in 
the  accompanying  table. 

Classification  of  a  large  number  of  the  shapes  in  common 
use  has  been  made  according  to  the  costs  of  production  and 
it  is  expected  that  as  further  cost  figures  are  obtained  a  com¬ 
plete  list  of  all  shapes  in  general  use  can  be  prepared.  It  is 
announced  that  this  is  the  first  general  change  in  fire  brick 
extras  since  brick  was  selling  for  $18  to  $20  in  1912  and  1913. 
The  classification,  while  based  on  recent  cost  figures  is  similar 
to  the  same  percentage  of  the  9-inch  base  price  as  the  extras 
used  when  brick  sold  at  $20.—' ‘Iron  Trade  Revieiv.” 
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Classes  and  Percentage  Extras  for  Refractories 
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EXTRAS  TO  BE  ADDED 


8% 
$3  00 


00 

00 

.00 

20 

60 

.00 

40 

.80 

20 


15% 
3.00 
3.75 
4.50 
25 


00 
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9-inch 
base  is 
$20.00 
25.00 
30  00 
35.00 
40.00 
45  00 
50.00 
55.00 
60.00 
65.00 

Minimum  $3.00  up 

Tn  connection  with  this  plan,  the  following  rules  on  quantity 
differentials  have  been  established: 

9rLul„  .1— A11  specifications  for  one  specific  shape  amounting  to 
2500,  9-inch  equivalent  and  over  apply,  classification. 

specifications  for  one  specific  shape  amounting  to 
2499  to  500,  9-inch  equivalent  apply  next  higher  class. 

Kule  3  All  specifications  for  one  specific  shape  amounting  to 
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75% 

15.00 
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26.25 
30.00 
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45.00 
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27.00 

33.75 

40.50 

47.25 
54.00 
60  75 

67.50 

74.25 
81.00 

87.75 


J 

175% 

35.00 

43.75 

52.50 

61.25 
70.00 

78.75 

87.50 

96.25 
105.00 
113.75 


K 

225% 

45.00 

56.25 

67.50 

78.75 

90.00 

101.25 
112.50 
123.75 
135.00 

146.25 


L 

300% 
60.00 
75.00 
90.00 
105.00 
120  00 
135.00 
150.00 
165.00 
180  00 
195.00 


M 

400% 

80.00 
100  00 
120  00 
140.00 
160.00 
180  00 
200.00 
290  00 
240.00 
260.00 


N 

500% 
100  00 
125.00 
150  00 
175.00 
200  00 
225.00 
250  00 
275.00 
300  00 
325.00 


Jess  than  500,  9-inch  equivalent  apply  second  higher  class 

conv.enience  of  customers,  shapes  will  continue  to  be 
..old  at  piece  prices.  Should  this  plan  bn  generallv  adontefi  bv  the 
l  efractory  industry,  it  is  believed  i:t  will  be  very  favorably  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  users  of  brick,  as  it  does  away  with  the  almost 
endless  confusion  and  irregularity  that  formerly  resulted  from  the 
use  of  various  plans  of  figuring  piece  extras. 


HANDLE  35,000  BRICK  with  TWO 

MEN  INSTEAD  of  SIX 

How  a  Brick  Plant  Has  Used  Electric  Portable  Conveyors 
To  Facilitate  the  Distribution  of  Brick  from  the  Kilns 


The  General  Scheme  for  Utilizing  Port¬ 
able  Conveyors  for  Kilns  of  Brick  is  Well 
Illustrated  Herewith.  Where  Opportunity 
is  Given  to  Make  Full  Use  of  This  Type 
of  Equipment  There  is  Usually  Made  a 
Big  Saving  in  Labor.  However,  it  is 
Necessary  That  the  Operator  Knows  How 
to  Arrange  His  Equipment  and  Men. 


SEVERAL  WEEKS  AGO  a  copy  of  the  house  organ, 
“B-G-Whiz,”  distributed  by  the  Barber-Greene  Co.,  reached 
the  office  of  Brick  and  Clay  Record,  and  upon  perusal  it  was 
found  to  contain  an  interesting  story,  together  with  illustrations 
of  an  installation  of  electric  conveyors  on  the  plant  of  the 
Colonial  Pressed  Brick  Co.  at  Mogadore,  Ohio.  The  story  oi 
the  installation  read  as  follows : 

“Originally  the  equipment  was  designed  for  loading  rail¬ 
road  cars  but  the  car  shortage  made  it  necessary  to  use  mo¬ 
tor  trucks,  and  the  adaptability  of  the  B-G  machine  made 
this  easily  possible.  In  the  sketch  notice  that  the  distance 
is  just  right  for  three  conveyors  in  every  kiln  except  for 
the  oblong  one  where  the  distance  is  a  little  long.  This  is 
not  such  a  handicap,  as  the  practice  is  to  throw  the  brick 
from  any  distance  or  angle— without  regard  for  the  belt. 
The  shed  shown  in  the  drawing  is  not  now  being  used  as 
only  common  brick  are  being  made.  No  shed  is  needed  for 
common  brick,  and  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  store  them, 
they  are  piled  in  the  open  yard,  always  using  the  con¬ 
veyors. 

“One  picture  shows  how  the  brick  are  thrown  on  to  the 
conveyor.  The  men  are  standing  where  they  can  reach  the 
brick  most  easily,  and  all  they  do  is  to  turn  and  throw 
them  down.  This  move  is  not  particularly  good  for  the 
belt,  but  the  belt  stands  up  so  well  that  the 
company  feels,  that  the  time  saved  is  worth 
the  wear.  As  the  machine  is  fitted  with  castor 
trucks,  the  conveyor  can  be  kept  within  easy 
throwing  distance  by  moving  it  back  occasion¬ 
ally  as  the  brick  are  taken  out.  Once  the  brick 
are  on  to  the  first  conveyor,  there  is  no  need 
to  handle  them  further  whether  loading  into 
trucks  or  cars.  Because  of  the  strenuous  work 
to  which  the  machines  have  been  put,  the  hop¬ 
pers  have  required  reinforcement.  It  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  turn  the  loading  conveyor  at  right 


angles  to  the  one  right  ahead  of  it,  when,  filling  motor  trucks 
and  to  have  some  small  angles  in  the  line  to  the  railroad  cars 
when  first  beginning  at  the  door  of  a  kiln.  This  does  not  lessen 
the  amount  carried  at  all,  but  makes  it  possible  to  shove  the 
first  machine  thru  the  door  as  the  brick  are  taken  out  and 
thus  keeps  its  hoppers  within  easy  throwing  distance.” 

l  eeling  that  the  clay  industry  would  be  glad  to  have  fur¬ 
ther  details  with  regard  to  the  success  and  economy  of  this 
installation,  Brick  and  Clay  Record  wrote  to  the  Colonial 
Pressed  Brick  Co.  asking  them  for  more  details  regarding 
the  installation. 

C.  N.  Miller,  treasurer  and  manager,  replied:  “We  operate 
three  units  of  Barber-Greene  Co.’s  electrically  driven  con¬ 
veyors,  18  inches  in  width,  to  handle  brick  from  kilns  to 
trucks  or  railroad  cars.  Two  men  will  handle  up  to  35,000 
brick  in  nine  hours.  It  would  require  at  least  six  men 
with  wheelbarrows  to  do  any  equivalent  amount  of  work.” 

In  a  letter  to  another  brick  concern  the  Colonial  Pressed 
Brick  Co.  recommended  the  use  of  a  ik  inch  rubber  covered 
belt  not  more  than  four  ply  for  use  on  the  conveyors.  It  is 
said  that  they  first  began  with  a  'h  inch  rubber  covered 
belting  but  made  a  very  fast  record  with  inch  belting. 
Another  brick  concern  has  found  that  1,000,000  brick  can  be 
carried  on  belting  t1®  inch  thick  before  wearing  out  and  that 
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The  Above  Drawing  Shows  the  Plan  of  a  Typical  Brick  Plant. 
Can  Arrange  a  Series  of  Portable  Conveyors  to  Empty  Brick  from 
Estimated  That  an  Immense  Saving  in  Labor  and  Cost  Can  be 


It  Also  Gives  Some  Suggestions  as  to  How  Brick  Manufacturers 
Kilns  Either  to  the  Railroad  Cars  or  to  the  Stock  Piles.  It  is 
Made  Thru  the  Adoption  of  These  Suggestions. 


Y&  inch  rubber  covered  belting,  which  costs  15  per  cent, 
more,  will  carry  2,600,000  brick. 

The  Morey  Clay  Products  Co.  of  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  have 
one  small  portable  conveyor  which  they  use  in  conjunction 
with  other  equipment  to  form  a  unique  system  for  distrib¬ 
uting  clay  ware.  In  conjunction  with  the  portable  belt 
conveyor,  they  have  a  light  permanent  gravity  conveyor 
running  from  the  inside  of  their  plant  to  the  shipping  yard. 
With  this  equipment  they  are  able  to  load  a  car  with  24,000 
tile  in  two  and  one-half  hours,  and  using  fifteen  men.  Nine 
men  work  inside  of  the  car,  one  between  the  gravity  con¬ 
veyor  and  the  portable  conveyor,  and  five  men  inside  to 
feed  the  gravity  conveyor.  Formerly  it  took  a  force  of 
twenty  men  carrying  the  tile  in  wheelbarrows  eight  or  nine 
hours  to  accomplish  the  same  result.  A  breakage  of  ten 
per  cent,  was  also  eliminated  by  the  use  of  this  arrange¬ 
ment. 

£ 

As  Bankers  View  the  Business  Outlook 

Touching  a  pertinent  note  in  a  survey  of  the  present 
business  situation,  Richard  L.  Austin,  of  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Bank,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  gave  an  interesting  and 
important  address  at  the  metal  trade  branch  meeting  of  the 
National  Hardware  Association,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  October 
20th.  Altho  he  spoke  to  hardware  men,  his  remarks  are 
directly  applicable  to  the  brick  and  burned  clay  industries 
as  wpII  as  to  all  other  primary  lines  of  business,  for  he 
dealt  with  the  banker’s  viewpoint,  and  this  is  essentially  a 
composite  one.  The  banker  is  in  touch  with  all  lines  of 
business,  he  has  his  “ear  to  the  ground”  and  can  tell  you 
things,  oftentimes  weeks  and  months  before  they  transpire. 

While  the  decline  in  prices  now  taking  place  may  not 
have  been  unexpected,  Mr.  Austin  said,  they  nevertheless 
cannot  be  accepted  with  perfect  equanimity.  They  do  pro¬ 
duce  more  or  less  concern  and  anxiety,  and  the  banker 
views  the  situation  today  as  being  feverish. 

“This  does  not  mean,”  he  continued,  “that  the  banker 


thinks,  to  use  a  human  simile,  that  the  patient  is  seriously 
ill.  One  does  not  worry  unduly  about  a  fever,  if  one 
knows  that  it  does  not  portend  some  fatal  disease.  In  this 
case  the  heart  is  sound  and  acting  well,  the  pulse  is  good. 
The  trouble  seems  to  be  in  the  processes  of  digestion,  and 
careful  nursing  is  necessary.  Deflation  is  always  painful 
and  the  patient  needs  to  be  reassured,  not  alarmed 

“Concerns  with  large  inventories  want  to  keep  close  to 
their  financial  friends.  There  may  be  further  declines  in 
prices,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  the  attitude  of  one  of  our 
largest  merchants,  as  expressed  a  few  days  ago,  is  not  the 
correct  one;  that  is,  that  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he 
was  losing  money  every  day  on  the  decline  of  the  price  of 
the  merchandise  he  held,  he  hoped  the  decline  would  con¬ 
tinue  until  a  price  was  reached  that  everyone  recognized  as 
bottom,  and  then  he  would  have  a  firm  foundation  on  which 
to  do  business. 

“The  banker  is  in  touch  with  all  branches  of  trade  and 
his  picture  is  brightened  or  shaded  as  the  various  views 
affect  him.  We  do  not  want  to  lose  our  heads  as  tho  our 
wheat,  corn,  leather,  sugar  and  so  on,  are  not  worth  any¬ 
thing.  There  is  no  necessity  for  unduly  forcing  anything. 
There  is  plenty  of  stimulus  in  the  abundant  crops,  the 
greatest  resources  of  the  country,  and  in  the  general 
financial  stability  of  the  business  community.” 

<!*  £  £ 

To  Confer  With  Southeastern  Associations 

Ralph  P.  Stoddard,  secretary-manager,  the  Common  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association  of  America,  is  starting  on  a  trip 
in  the  southeastern  section  of  the  country,  to  confer  with  dis¬ 
trict  brick  associations.  The  itinerary  includes  meetings  at  Wil¬ 
mington,  Del.,  on  November  11;  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Nov.  13; 
Norfolk,  Va.,  Nov.  16;  Columbia,  S.  C.,  Nov.  17.  Meetings 
will  be  held  with  representatives  from  eastern  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  Delaware,  West  Virginia,  Virginia  and  North  and 
South  Carolina. 


“A  NIGGER  and  a  MULE” 

STARTS  HUGE  INDUSTRY 


Commencing  With  Little  More  Than  Hope  and  Ambition,  Fritz  Salmen, 
in  Thirty-eight  Years  Converted  a  Wilderness  into  Thriving  Industry 


*  I  '  HE  GREAT  LEADERS  of  industry  have  all  been  far- 
seeing  men — real  prophets.  They  gazed  deeper  into  the 
future  than  the  people  about  them ;  and  that  is  why  they  are 
captains  in  business,  instead  of  privates. 

Fritz  Salmen  was — and  is — one  of  these  men  of  vision.  He 
was  born  in  Switzerland,  landed  on  the  shores  of  America  at 
the  age  of  12,  and  went  to  work  for  an  uncle  in  Mississippi 
who  was  running  a  small  brick  plant.  He  remained  with  that 
uncle  for  many  years. 

At  length,  having  progressed  well  into  the  twenties  and 
having  taken  to  himself  a  wife,  young  Fritz  decided  that  he 
ought  to  be  making  a  place  in  the  world.  He  began  looking 
about  him  for  a  good  location  for  a  brick  business.  Down  in 
eastern  Louisiana,  just  north  of  Lake  Pontckartrain,  and  about 
30  miles  from  New  Orleans,  he  found  at  Slidell  clay  that 
looked  good  to  him.  The  New  Orleans  and  Northeastern 
Railroad,  later  a  part  of  the  Queen  and  Crescent  system,  was 
just  being  built  past  the  spot,  and  there  was  a  deep  bayou 
leading  into  the  lake  which  offered  an  all-water  route  to  New 
Orleans.  He  was  a  firm  believer  in  wrater  transportation  ana 
saw  his  opportunity. 

A  huddle  of  two  or  three  shacks  in  the  midst  of  a  virgin 
forest  marked  the  spot.  In  this  desolate  place,  Fritz  Salmen 
and  his  wife  settled  down  38  years  ago  to  build  their  fortunes. 

It  required  almost  the  perspicacity  of  a  seventh  son  of  a 
seventh  son  to  see  latent  wealth  in  that  unkempt  wilderness 
in  18S2.  But  young  Fritz  Salmen  believed  that  it  was  there. 

His  working  force  at  the  outset  consisted  of  that  good  old- 
time  Southern  industrial  combination — “a  nigger  and  a  mule.” 
The  principal  duties  of  this  team  were  to  grind  and  mix  the 
clay,  while  Salmen  molded  the  brick.  The  negro  eventually 
grew  old  and  died  in  the  Salmen  service.  He  was  like  a  long 
line  who  came  after  him,  in  his  devotion  to  “the  boss.” 

Salmen’s  principal — in  fact  about  his  only — market  was  New 
Orleans.  He  had  to  make  frequent  trips  to  the  city  to  attend 
to  the  marketing  of  his  product ;  and  then  to  go  home  and 
work  all  the  harder  to  make  up  for  the  lost  day.  His  little 
settlement  had  no  store,  so  he  started  one.  He  would  work 
in  his  brick  plant  all  day  and  then  run  the  store  in  the  evening. 
Most  people  would  have  wondered  what  on  earth  a  man  could 
find  to  do  for  a  living  in  that  forsaken  spot;  but  Fritz  Salmen 
found  so  much  to  do  there  that  he  couldn’t  keep  up  with 
the  work.  Presently  he  began  to  gnaw  at  the  forest  with  a 
tiny  sawmill.  Now  he  was  busy  indeed.  There  were  two 
industries  and  a  store  to  be  operated.  He  still  did  a  man’s 
part  of  the  labor  himself.  And  then  there  were  books  to  be 
kept,  besides  numerous  other  duties.  He  toiled  early  and  late 
— on  more  than  one  occasion  all  night. 

After  a  few  years  he  wrote  to  his  brother  Jacob,  a  traveling 
salesman,  and  told  him  in  effect  that  there  was  a  fortune  to 
be  made  down  there  in  the  wilderness.  Jacob  believed,  ana 
came  to  take  a  share.  Because  of  his  experience  in  selling, 
he  became  the  city  salesman  for  the  young  brick  and  lumber 
concern.  He  spent  his  nights  out  at  Slidell,  but  went  into 
New  Orleans  on  the  train  every  morning,  carrying  his  noon 
lunch  in  a  neat  package ;  and  all  day  long  he  would  sell  brick 
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and  lumber.  Then  at  home  in  the  evening  he  helped  Fritz  in 
the  store  and  over  the  books. 

A  VISION  THAT  MONEY  ALONE  COULD  NOT  SATISFY 

Meamvhile  every  cent  that  could  be  spared  from  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  business  was  being  invested  in  acreage  of  the  great 
cypress  and  pine  forests  about  them.  Fritz  Salmen  kept  insist¬ 
ing  that  they  buy  more  timber — more  timber — and  more — and 
more !  He  was  looking  into  the  future,  whole  cycles  farther 
than  the  men  who  had  owned  the  timber  for  decades. 

Once  more  the  business  outgrew  its  managers,  and  the  third 
of  the  brothers,  Albert,  came.  These  three  labored  together 


Fritz  Salmen,  at  the  Right,  Loses  No  Chance  to  Keep  in  Per¬ 
sonal  Touch  with  the  Worries  and  Problems  of  His  Men. 


until  the  death  of  Jacob  about  10  years  ago.  Fritz  and  Albert 
still  keep  their  fingers  in  the  present  great  enterprises,  tho 
they  take  things  easier  than  they  did  in  the  old  days,  for  there 
are  younger  hands  to  do  the  hard  work  now. 

Briefly,  the  things  that  have  been  accomplished  by  the  genius 
and  industry  of  these  men  are  these :  there  has  been  built  up 
at  Slidell  a  great  brick  plant  that  turns  out  250,000  brick  a 
day,  besides  quantities  of  hollow  tile  and  other  clay  products. 
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There  is  a  sawmill  there  that  saws  200,000  feet  of  lumber 
every  day.  There  are  planing  mills  there  that  dress  a  goodly 
portion  of  the  lumber.  One  thousand  men  are  employed  in 
these  industries,  and  the  town  of  Slidell  centers  in  and  depends 
upon  them.  Beside  these  there  is  another  brick  plant  in  New 
Orleans;  and  half  a  dozen  smaller  sawmills  are  located  at 
other  points  where  the  Salmens  own  timber.  The  Salmen  con¬ 
cern  is  probably  unique  in  that  it  produces  brick  and  lumber 
on  a  large  scale  from"  the  raw  materials,  and  is  therefore 
able  to  furnish  the  chief  “ingredients”  of  a  house.  The  Sal- 
men  Brick  &  Lumber  Co.’s  general  building  supply  business  is 
the  largest  in  New  Orleans.  It  is  the  only  brick  concern  in 
that  vicinity. 

In  addition  to  these  there  is  at  Slidell  a  big  live  stock  farm 
which  is  Fritz  Salmen’s  pet  industry.  He  started  it  to  demon¬ 
strate  what  could  be  done  with  live  stock  on  cut-over  lands ; 
and  he  has  spent  over  $100,000  in  stocking  it  and  making  it  a 
model.  There  are  large  herds  of  blooded  cattle,  sheep  and 
hogs,  model  barns,  dairies  and  pastures.  Nearby,  on  another 
farm,  may  be  found  crops  which  are  best  suited  to  southern 
cut-over  lands — notably  corn,  hay,  field  peas,  beans  and  truck 
products. 

One  of  Fritz  Salmen’s  cleverest  achievements  has  been  the 
invention  of  his  crate  or  carrier  for  transporting  brick  in  quan¬ 
tities.  He  sought  for  a  long  time  some  way  to  remedy  the 
nuisance  of  handling  brick  two  or  three  at  a  time,  by  hand. 
He  finally  devised  a  stout  wooden  crate,  which  consists  of  a 
bottom  and  two  ends,  and  which  will  hold  1,000  brick.  The 
brick  are  placed  in  this  carrier  directly  from  the  kiln.  The 
crate  is  then  carried  to  the  water-side  and  swung  onto  a  barge ; 
the  barge  carries  it  to  New  Orleans,  where  it  is  picked  up 
by  a  specially  constructed  truck  and  delivered  at  the  job  where 
the  brick  are  to  be  used — all  without  handling  a  single  brick 
individually.  By  this  method  the  cost  of  handling  brick  from 
the  kiln  to  the  job  is  cut  in  half. 

The  truck  which  does  the  delivery  in  the  city  is  one  which 
was  originally  planned  to  haul  heavy  loads  of  lumber  or  tim¬ 
bers.  The  load  is  swung  underneath,  and  the  truck  is  equipped 
with  a  powerful  lifting  mechanism  for  raising  the  load  into 
position  and  lowering  it  again.  Hollow  tile  or  other  clay  prod¬ 
ucts  may  be  carried  in  one  of  these  crates  just  as  conveniently 
as  brick,  and  with  far  less  breakage. 

Instead  of  moving  to  the  city  when  he  had  made  his  fortune, 
so  that  he  might  take  his  ease  in  a  mansion,  Salmen  prefers 
to  remain  out  at  Slidell,  where  he  may  have  the  daily  joy  of 
seeing  his  great  machinery  transform  crude  earth  and  logs 
into  things  of  beauty  and  service.. 

NO  CHANCE  LOST  TO  KEEP  IN  PERSONAL  TOUCH 

Every  day  he  may  be  seen  strolling  thru  the  various  plants 
— in  his  shirt-sleeves  if  the  weather  is  warm.  He  has 
many  casual  conversations  with  “the  boys”  and  gets  a  pretty 

intimate  knowledge  of  their  worries  and  problems.  Every 

workman  feels  that  he  has  a  personal  acquaintance  with  him, 
and  when  they  speak  of  “the  old  man,”  it  is  with  affection. 
They  know  that  he  is  kindly,  just,  and  fair  in  his  decisions, 
and  that  loyalty  to  him  will  be  rewarded.  There  are  many 
instances  of  long  service  in  the  history  of  the  Salmen  indus¬ 
tries.  The  vice-president  of  the  Salmen  Brick  &  Lumber  Co. 
first  entered  the  office  as  a  stenographer. 

These  things  explain  why  there  are  no  labor  troubles  at 

Slidell.  The  workmen  there  haven’t  any  unions  and  don’t 

want  any.  During  the  war,  the  former  Salmen  shipyard,  which 
was  fairly  rubbing  elbows  with  the  Salmen  brick  and  lumber 
plants,  was  bristling  with  unions ;  but  never  a  one  was  organ¬ 
ized  at  Slidell.  During  the  recent  unrest,  life  at  Slidell  moved 
on  as  quietly  and  good-naturedly  as  a  summer  day’s  picnic. 

1  he  Salmen  employes  don’t  need  unions  to  do  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  for  them,  because  any  one,  two  or  three  of  «them  or, 
if  necessary,  all  of  them  can  gather  round  the  boss,  in  the 


yard  or  in  the  mill  any  day  and  talk  to  him  as  to  a  brother  ; 
and  they  know  that  he’ll  hand  them  a  square  deal  every  time. 

Salmen  is  now  nearly  67 ;  and  he’s  still  on  the  job,  enjoying 
life  hugely.  “I  have  been  made  president  of  some  of  the  cor 
porations,”  says  Frederick  Salmen,  with  a  smile,  “but  Dad  is 
still  the  big  boss.”  He  is  still  looking  forward.  He  has 
timber  enough  left  around  Slidell  to  last  him  only  10  or  12 


Brick  Truck  Used  by  the  Salmen  Brick  &  Lumber  Co..  Ltd., 
That  Automatically  Picks  Up  Two  Crates  of  1,000  Brick  Each, 
and  Delivers  Them  to  the  Job.  Loading  or  Unloading  Requires 
Five  Seconds.  Crates  are  Loaded  in  Kiln  and  Brought  to  Build¬ 
ing  Ready  to  Hoist  to  Top  of  Building  with  a  Derrick.  In  This 
Manner  Six  Handling  Charges  are  Reduced  to  Almost  Nil. 

I 

years ;  but  he  and  his  associates  already  have  their  eyes  on 
vast  tracts  of  timber  which  will  feed  their  mills  after  the  old 
home  tracts  are  exhausted.  There  is  clay  enough  at  Slidell 
to  keep  them  busy  for  many  decades. 

“Put  your  hand  to  the  plow  and  look  forward — not  back,” 
is  the  really  basic  idea  of  Fritz  Salmen’s  practical  business¬ 
building  philosophy.— A  F.  Hcirlou>,  in  “System.” 

£  &  £ 

Stockmen  Partial  to  Hollow  Tile 

Hollow  tile  for  above  ground  barn  basements  where  the 
stock  are  stabled,  is  becoming  universally  favored  by  stock- 
men.  They  claim  it  makes  the  stable  both  dryer  and  warmer. 
It  is  not  surprising  then  that  when  the  farmers  get  together 
and  build  cooperatively  for  stock  purposes,  the  choice  of  ma¬ 
terial  falls  upon  hollow  tile. 

Something  new  in  agriculture  in  the  Middle  West  is  the  Live¬ 
stock  Sales  Pavilion,  but  it  is  a  movement  growing  so  rapidly 
that,  it  is  predicted,  there  will  be  at  least  one  sales  pavilion  in 
•every  county  in  the  corn  belt  before  many  years.  The  pavilions 
are  deemed  almost  necessary  in  the  pure  bred  stock  movement. 
Here  the  farmers  may  auction  off  their  surplus  pure  bred 
stock  for  breeding  purposes  at  good  prices  instead  of  selling 
them  for  beef.  Here  the  farmers  who  are  seeking  pure  bred 
breeding  animals,  may  find  a  near-at-home  place  to  purchase 
them.  With  the  farm  truck  to  convey  the  animals  to  the 
place  such  sales  pavilions  may  serve  a  territory  of  thirty  miles 
radius. 

Of  what  material?  According  to  what  plan  shall  these  sales 
pavilions  be  built? 

The  Clayton  County  (Iowa)  Breeders’  Association,  a  coop¬ 
erative  farmers’  organization,  has  just  completed  a  live  stock 
sales  pavilion  which  they  believe  is  a  model  for  community  stock 
auctioning  purposes.  It  is  located  on  the  Fair  Grounds  at  the 
county  seat.  A  railroad  is  nearby,  the  site  is  central,  and  the 
Fair  Grounds  give  ample  room  for  parking  cars.  The  building 
is  160  feet  long  and  60  feet  wide.  It  is  built  of  hollow  tile  with 
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an  outward  appearance  as  shown  in  the  picture.  The  white 
stucco  at  the  top  in  contrast  to  the  red  of  the  tile  below  makes 
an  attractive  building.  The  name  is  blazoned  in  black  on  a 
white  background. 

The  building  is  ventilated  by  rows  of  small  windows  at  the 
top  and  ventilators  in  the  roof.  The  many  windows  make  it 
light  as  well  as  airy.  In  the  front  of  the  building  is  the  sales 
room  60  feet  square  with  pit,  in  the  center  of  which  the  animals 
are  exhibited.  Around  the  front  and  two  sides  are  raised 
seats  with  seating  capacity  of  400.  At  the  back  of  the  sales 


The  Live  Stock  Sales  Pavilion,  Built  of  Hollow  Tile,  is  Becom¬ 
ing  Popular  in  the  Middle  West.  The  One  Shown  Above  is  in 
Clayton  County,  la. 


room  is  the  auctioneer’s  platform.  At  either  side  of  the  plat¬ 
form  a  wide  door  opens  into  the  barn  at  the  back,  100  by  60 
feet.  The  barn  has  stable  room  for  100  head  of  cattle.  At  the 
side  of  the  sales  pavilion  is  the  hog  barn  where  hogs  for  sale 
are  penned  until  time  to  bring  them  into  the  sales  room. 

A  number  of  sales  are  scheduled  to  be  held  and  those  that 
have  taken  place  have  demonstrated  that  the  sales  pavilion  is 
extremely  well  suited  to  the  purpose. 

«J*  £  £ 

Sales  Meetings  Make  Big  Hit 

1  he  interest  and  enthusiasm  manifested  at  the  recent  face 
brick  councils  held  in  four  representative  territories,  together 
with  the  splendid  attendance,  far  exceeded  the  expectations 
of  the  officers  of  the  American  Face  Brick  Association,  who 
conceived  the  idea.  In  fact,  the  success  of  the  innovation, 
which  was  so  highly  praised  by  those  in  attendance  for  the 
inspiration  it  gave  to  the  brick  salesmen,  has  been  a  source  of 
much  encouragement  and  preparations  are  being  made  to 
develop  further  plans  for  aiding  in  the  sales  of  face  brick. 

It  is  believed  that  there  were  over  five  hundred  manufac¬ 
turers,  dealers  and  salesmen  in  attendance  at  the  various  coun¬ 
cils  that  were  held  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  and  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  A  partial  list  of  those  who 
listened  to  Dr.  G.  C.  Mars  and  various  other  “high-lights”  in 
the  industry  talk  on  timely  topics  pertaining  to  the  sale  of  face 
brick  is  given  herewith  : 

ATLANTA,  GA.,  MEETING — OCTOBER  7 

Williams,  F.  Graham,  F.  Graham  Williams  Brick  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Cook,  Joseph  S.,  Jr.,  F.  Graham  Williams  Brick  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Hinson,  W.  C.,  Hinson  Brick  Supply  Co.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Troyer,  Wm.  B.,  Clark  Building  Maierial  o0.,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Balster,  L.  S.,  W.  G.  Bush  &  Co..  Nashville.  Tenn. 

Bansberry,  H.  L.,  W.  G.  Bush  &  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn 
Stephenson,  L.  L.,  L.  L.  Stephenson,  307  Empire  Bldg.,  Birming¬ 
ham,  Ala. 

Stephenson,  J.  W.,  L.  L.  Stephenson,  307  Empire  Bldg.,  Birming¬ 
ham,  Ala. 

Mathews,  Wm.  T.,  Claycraft  Mining  &  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Williams.  R.  P.,  Manufacturing  Agent,  La  Grange,  Ga. 

Key,  John  D.,  Key-James  Brick  Co. 


Artope,  T.  E..  Mgr.,  Southern  Building  Supply  Co.,  Macon,  Ga. 
Quaid,  J.  R.,  Frank  Bethune,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Pennington,  Frank  A.,  T.  L.  Herbert  &  Son,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Fry,  W.  K.,  Fischer  Lime  &  Cement  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Hindman,  F.  T.,  Fischer  Lime  &  Cement  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Ryttenberg,  I.  A.,  Sumter  Brick  Woriis,  Sumter,  N.  C. 

Stafford,  Howard  H.,  Georgia-Carolina  Brick  Co.,  Augusta,  Ga 
Walker,  Howard  R.,  Georgia-Carolina  Brick  Co.,  Augusta,  Ga. 
Simms,  Thos.  H.,  Brick  Selling  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Davis,  John.N.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Harvey,  J.  D.,  Sales  Mgr.,  Southern  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Howington,  T.  E.,  Coral  Ridge  Clay  Products  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Siegel,  N.,  V.  H.  Kriegshaber  &  Son,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Burnett,  A.  H.,  Standard  Brick  Co.,  Macon,  Ga. 

Oldham,  E.  B.,  Oldham  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Sibley,  Jno.  W.,  Birmingham  Clay  Products  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
Jones,  K.  H.,  Birmingham  Clay  Products  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
Hood,  B.  Mifflin,  B.  Mifflin  Hood  Brick  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Noor,  J.  J.,  B.  Mifflin  Hood  Brick  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Reese,  R.  S.,  B.  Mifflin  Hood  Brick  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Thrower,  R.  K.,  B.  Mifflin  Hood  Brick  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Webster,  G.  D.,  B.  Mifflin  Hood  Brick  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Simmons,  W.  M..  B.  Mifflin  Hood  Brick  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Harris,  H.  B.,  B.  Mifflin  Hood  Brick  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Dunlap,  J.  B.,  B.  Mifflin  Hood  Brick  Co.,  Atlanta.,  Ga. 

Hall,  J.  A..  B.  Mifflin  Hood  Brick  Co..  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Lewis,  A.  S.,  B.  Mifflin  Hood  Brick  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Perteet,  J.  C.,  B.  Mifflin  Hood  Brick  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Hollowell,  R.  D.  T.,  Secretary,  American  Face  Brick  Association, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Mars,  Dr.  G.  C.,  American  Face  Brick  Association,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Montgomery,  Morris  W.,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Face  Brick  Dealers 
Association  of  America. 

CHICAGO  MEETING— OCTOBER  12 

Anderson,  Gen.  W..  H.  D.  Conkey  &  Co.,  Mendota,  Ill. 

Andres,  John,  Standard  Brick  Mfg.  Co.,  Evansville,  Ind. 

Aucutt,  C.  M.,  Aucutt  Bros.  Brick  Co.,  Aurora,  Ill. 

Baker,  C.  A.,  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Co.,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Baker,  J.  T.,  Hocking  Valley  Products  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Baldwin,  Harry  L.,  American  Face  Brick  Association,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Barritt,  Frank  C.,  Young  Bros.  &  Daley,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Barr,  H.  N.,  Michigan  Face  Brick  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Beckman,  J.  W.,  The  Beckman  Supply  Co.,  Hammond,  Ind. 

Bell,  Arch  T.,  Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Bilque,  Geo.  A.,  Gloninger  *  Co  ,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Bishop,  T.,  Southern  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Blanchard,  P.  N.,  Nebraska  Material  Co.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Blattner,  Oscar  J.,  Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Co.,  Chicago.  Ill. 

Bonner,  Chas.  A.,  Bonner  &  Marshall  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Buchanan,  D.  A.,  Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Burbank,  C.  C.,  Western  Brick  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Carlyle,  Edw.  C.,  The  Carlyle-Labold  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Ohio 
Cartwright,  V.  H.,  Lacon  (Ill.)  Clay  &  Coal  Co. 

Combs,  R.  M..  Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Condon,  Chas.  J.,  Michigan  Face  Brick  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Davidson,  M.  K.,  Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Defreid,  V.  W.,  C.  H.  Defreid,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

Dever,  Tom  E.,  Rickartson  &  Schwarz,  Milwaukee,  Wise. 

Ditewig,  G.  B..  Western  Brick  Co.,  Peoria,  Ill. 

Donohue,  John  H.,  Jr.,  Corning  Donohue  Brick  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Earle,  George  C.,  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Co.,  Roseville,  Ohio 
Ellingen,  O.  J.,  H.  D.  Conkey  &  Co.,  Mendota,  Ill. 

Ellingen.  R.  G.,  H.  D.  Conkey  &  Co.,  Mendota,  Ill. 

Elliott,  P.  J.,  Western  Brick  Co.,  Peoria,  Ill. 

Flanagan,  T.,  Brick  Sales  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Flatley,  J.  H.,  Flatley  Bros.  Co.,  Green  Bay,  Wise. 

Gagnor,  C.  J..  J.  A.  Gagnor.  Green  Bay,  Wise. 

Galbreat.h,  T.  M.,  Acme  Brick  Co.,  Da'nville,  Ill. 

Gorman,  Mark.  H.  D.  Conkey  &  Co.,  Mendota,  Ill. 

Grand,  E.  F.,  The  E.  F.  Grand  Brick  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Gregory,  A.  G.,  Calumet  Supply  Co.,  Gary,  Ind. 

Grilk,  Louis,  Geo.  L.  Dyer  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Hargraves,  W.  S.,  Standard  Brick  Co.,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 
Hammersen,  J.  H.,  F.  Hammersen  &  Sons,  Racine,  Wise. 

Hawes,  P.  B.,  Western  Brick  Co.,  Danville,  Ill. 

Heaphy,  Thos.  R.,-  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Herron,  J.  C.,  Crawfordsville  (Ind.)  Shale  Brick  Co. 

Hermann,  Chas.  F..  U.  S.  Brick  Co.,  Tell  City,  Ind. 

Hervey,  E.  C.,  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Higgins,  F.  L.,  H.  D.  Conkey  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Hilker,  A.  W.,  Hilker  Brick  Co.,  Racine,  Wise. 

Hollowell,  R.  D.  T.,  American  Face  Brick  Association,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Holmstrom,  John  T.,  Standard  Coal  &  Lumber  Co.,  Rockford,  111. 
Hood,  B.  Mifflin,  B.  Mitflin  Hood  Brick  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Howard,  J.  B.,  Western  Brick  Co.,  Danville,  Ill. 

Howard,  R.  B.,  Mea.oham  <£-.  Wright  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Hughes,  C.  S.,  Iowa  Building  Material  Co.,  Waterloo,  Iowa 
Tlyland,  O.  R.,  Carlyle-Labold  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Ohio 
Irwin,  C.  W.,  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Co.,  Davenport,  Iowa 
Johnson,  J.  C.,  Standard  Salt  &  Cement  Co.,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Kempf,  Geo.  L.,  Western  Brick  Co.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

Kennedy,  W.  J.,  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Co.,  Davenport,  Iowa 
Kimball,  A.  W.,  Kimball-Wheeler  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Klein,  Albert  A.,  Sunderland  Bros.  Co.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Kulhavy,  Geo.  W.,  Consumers  Bldg.  Material  Co.,  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa 

Kunze,  J.  Rudolph,  D.  C.  Shorey  Brick  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Laverty,  J.  F.,  Brazil  Clay  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Laverty,  W.  A..  Brazil  (Ind.)  Clay  Co. 

Landers,  Cole  C.,  Western  Brick  Co.,  Peoria,  Ill. 

Landgrebe,  G.  C.,  Huntingburg  (Ind.)  Pressed  Brick  Co. 
Langenburg,  Willis  E.,  Ricketson  &  Schwarz,  Milwaukee,  Wise. 
Loftus,  Chas.  F.,  The  Building  Materials  Co.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
Lowry,  Paul,  Reliance  Brick  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Luckett,  G.  B.,  Crawfordsville  (Ind.)  Shale  Brick  Co. 

Lyons,  Jas.  J.,  Brick  Sales  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Mackinson,  R.  B.,  S.  S.  Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Madden,  P.  E.,  H.  D.  Co-nkey  &  Co.,  Mendota,  Ill. 

Madsen,  L.  V.,  Twin  City  Brick  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Mainer,  P.  J.,  Mamer  Brick  Co.,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

Mars,  Dr.  G.  C.,  American  Face  Brick  Association,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Maring,  L.  E.,  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Co.,  Mason  City,  Iowa 
Mathews,  Wm.  T.,  Claycraft  Mining  &  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohi« 
Matter,  Samuel  E.,  Standard  Salt  &  Cement  Co.,  Duluth,  Minn. 
Mattes,  E.  D.,  Decatur  (Ill.)  Brick  Mfg.  Co. 

Matz,  Herman  L.,  S.  S.  Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  Chicago1,  Ill. 

May,  B.  W..  Bonner  &  Marshall  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

McCoy,  John  J.,  Wisconsin  Face  &  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wise. 
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Mprritt.  D  S.,  Strpator  (Ill.)  Brick  Co. 

Mirnagh,  R  L.  Alton  Brick  Co.,  Alton,  Ill. 

Mitchell,  Robt.  C.,  Reliance  Brick  Co.,  Omaha  Nebraska 

Sago/  B,°rriS  W  '  FaCe  BHck  Dealers  Association a0f  America, 

Moore.  S  E.,  The  Building  Material  Co.,  Cedar  Rapids  la 

MorTtz  F  C  BJurnha°mi;r  JlOUlding  Brick  C°-  Chicago,  ill. 

Moritz,  F.  G..  Burnham  Brick  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wise 

Mowbray  Russell  C„  American  Contractor,  Chicago,  Ill 

Oehler  cerwC'  H vdfnU,i,ke^ier  ^,U-‘  &  Supply  Co-  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
uenier,  c.  \V.,  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Co.  Chioatrn  th 

Oliver,  Roland,  Dernig  &  Oliver,  Peoria,  Ill. 

Bafr.e'  J"  /rhomas  M°ulding  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill 
Parke.  Wm.  G..  S.  S.  Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Parry,  W.  H.  Fyffe,  Gary,  Ind. 

Peterson,  P.  E.,  Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Co  Chicago  Til  • 

Person,  C.  V..  Duluth  (Minn.)  Builders  Supply  Co 
Plumb,  E.  F.,  Streator  (Ill.)  Brick  Co 

^!Ce’  5;’  African  Face  Brick  Association,  Chicago 

Rider,  S.  M  .,  Brazil  Clay  Co.,  Peoria,  Ill 
Rodgers,  Eben  A.,  Alton  (Ill.)  Brick  Co 
Ross  W.  L.  Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill 
Rowell.  H.  J.,  Wm.  Moellerings  Sons,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

Schario,  E.  J.,  Mapleton  Clay  Products  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio 
Schuette,  Fred  A.,  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Co.,  Chicago, 
bchuett,  C.  L.,  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Co.,  Chicago  Ill 
Selby,  Ralph  L..  Reliance  Brick  Co.,  Des  Moines  Iowa 
Shorey,  D.  C..  The  D.  C.  Shorey  Brick  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Sickel,  R.  L.,  Bonner  &  Marshall  Brick  Co.,  Chicago  Ill 
Silha,  Frank  .1.,  The  Portsmouth  Refractories  Co.,  Chicago 
Smith,  A.  V.,  Streator  (Ill.)  Brick  Co. 

Smythe,  H.  A.,  Wisconsin  Brick  Co.,  Madison,  Wise. 

Staples,  Guy  D.,  Staples-Hildebrand  Co.,  South’  Bend,  Ind 
Steele.  W.  B..  S.  A.  Moran  &  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Steinhoff,  F.  L.,  Brick  &  Clay  Record,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Stevens,  D.  E.,  Acme  Brick  Co.,  Danville,  Ill. 

Stilz,  Fred  D.,  Irvington  Coal  &  Lumber  Co.,  Indianapolis 
Story,  E.  S.,  Calumet  Supply  Co.,  Gary,  Ind. 

Suhr,  Wm.  C.,  Jr.,  Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill 
Sullivan,  Jos.  P.,  Wisconsin  Lime  &  Cement  Co.,  Chicago’  Ill 
Supple,  G.  J.,  Western  Brick  Co.,  Danville,  Ill. 

Thompson,  H.  M.,  Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Thomas,  Jas.  R.,  The  Standard  Brick  Co.,  Crawfordsville  Ind 
Tower,  J.  B.,  Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Van  Etten,  F.  C.,  H.  D.  Conkey  &  Co.,  Mendota,  Ill. 

Van  Etten,  Jr.,  G.,  H.  D.  Conkey  &  Co.,  Mendota,  111. 

Van  Roo,  Ralph,  Wisconsin  Face  &  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Milwaukee  Wise. 
Varney,  W.  P.,  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Co.,  Chicago  Ill 
Warren,  H.  C.,  Jr.,  R.  B.  Taylor  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Wheeler,  Burt  T.,  Kimbell-Wheeler  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Williams,  R.  T.,  Poston  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Crawfordsville,  Ind 
Willis,  R.  W.,  Mason  City  (la.)  Builders  Supply  Co. 

Zierleyn,  A.  B..  A.  B.  Zierleyn  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Zierleyn,  H.  C.,  A.  B.  Zierleyn  Co.,  Muskegon,  Mich. 


Ill. 


Ind. 
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Baker,  J.  T.,  Hocking  Valley  Products  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Baldwin,  Harry  L.,  American  Face  Brick  Association,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Berkhemer,  Wm.  F.,  Gaddis-Harrison  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Bilque,  Geo.  A.,  Gloninger  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 
Burnham,  R.  R.,  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Clay  Products  Co. 

Clark,  E.  C.,  Yingling-Martin  Brick  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Cobel,  A.  M.,  A.  M.  Coble  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Erie,  Pa 
Conley,  Edw.  T.,  Bradford  Brick  Co.,  Bradford,  Pa. 

Cowman,  G.  G..  Claycraft  Mining  &  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Coyne,  M.  F.,  The  Youngstown  (Ohio)  Ice  Co. 

Cuthbert,  T.  P.,  Fallston  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Dawson,  R.  R.,  Fiske  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Watsontown,  Pa. 

Day,  H.  M.,  Cummins  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Degenhart,  W.  Jos.,  Jewettville  Clay  Products  Co.,  Buffalo,  N  .Y. 
Derr,  A.  A.,  Tl^e  Derr  Bros.  Sales  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio 
Derr,  John  L.,  The  Derr  Bros.  Sales  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio 
Dreher,  Thos.  B.,  Auburn  (Pa.)  Shale  Brick  Co. 

Dryden,  S.  M.,  Beaver  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  New  Galilee,  Pa. 

Dunlap,  A.  N.,  Toledo  (Ohio)  Builders  Supply  Co. 

Earle,  George  A.,  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Co.,  Roseville,  Ohio 
Edgar,  J.  A.,  New  Castle  Lime,  Brick  &  Supply  Co.,  New  Castle,  Pa. 
Eldred,  Thos.  P.,  American  Hard  Wall  Plaster  Co.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
Everhard,  M.  C.,  The  Everhard  Company,  Massillon,  Ohio 
Fielding,  A.  S.,  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Flanders,  Ed.,  The  Marietta  (Ohio)  Shale  Brick  Co. 

Freeman,  T.  B.,  Hay  Walker  Brick  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Gormley,  Francis,  Upper  Kittanning  Brick  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Grand,  E.  F.,  The  E.  F.  Grand  Brick  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Haenszel,  Fred  M.,  John  H.  Black  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Haines,  Geo.  H.,  Hudson  Cement  &  Supply  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Hall,  J.  T.,  J.  C.  Budding  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Hamilton,  H.  S.,  McArthur  (Ohio)  Brick  Co. 

Harrison,  Chas.  F.,  Gaddis-Harrison  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Hartung,  Paul  W.,  Belden  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio 
Hefferan,  E.  M..  T.  B.  Holmes  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Holies,  F.  A.,  Alliance  (Ohio)  Brick  Co. 

Hollands,  H.  H.,  Buffalo  Builders'  Supply  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Hollowell,  R.  D.  T.,  American  Face  Brick  Association,  Chicago,  III. 
Holway,  E.  J.,  The  Youngstown  (Ohio)  Ice  Co. 

Hood,  B.  Mifflin.  Hood  Brick  Co.,  Legg  Brick  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Howard,  E.  C..  Columbus  (Ohio)  Face  &  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Humphrey,  A.  F.,  Keystone  Clay  Products  Co.,  Greensburg,  Pa. 

Jones,  Clinton,  Fultonham  Texture  Brick  Co.,  E.  Fultonham,  Ohio 
Jones,  J.  Wm.,  Hay  Walker  Brick  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Kenealy,  W.  E.,  John  H.  Black  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Ketcham,  Walter  S.,  O.  W.  Ketcham,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Krueger,  Leo.  A.,  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Clay  Products  Co. 

Kuhlman,  C.  E.,  Toledo  Builders  Supply  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio 
Littlejohn,  H.  F.,  Colonial  Brick  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Longenecker,  O.  P.,  Gaddis-Harrison  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio 
Lucktenberg,  J.  R.,  The  Burton-Townsend  Co.,  Ashtabula  and  Zanes¬ 
ville,  Ohio 

Lyon,  A.  B.,  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Co.,  DuBois,  Pa. 

Mandel,  Jacob,  O.  W.  Ketcham,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mars,  Dr.  G.  C.,  American  Face  Brick  Association,  Chicago,  III. 
Martin,  Arthur  C„  Kittanning  Brick  &  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Pittsburgh  Pa 
Marquardt,  Carl  G.,  A.  S.  Reid  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Mathews,  Wm.  T.,  Claycraft  Mining  &  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Matz,  Herman  L.,  S.  S.  Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Maur,  J.  A.,  Hydraulic-Press  Brick'  Co.,  Roseville.  Ohio 
McFadden,  C.  P.,  Toronto  (Ohio)  Fire  Clay  Co 


McNefn  Tr"  KUtannmg  Clay  Mfg.  Co..  Kittanning,  Pa. 

McNeill,  J.  A.,  Pearson  Brick  Co.,  New  Castle,  Pa. 

Mears,  H.  R.,  Bloomsburg  (Pa.)  Brick  Co. 

Millin,  J.  C.,  Kane  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  St.  Marys,  Pa. 

Wontrf"mery’  Morr's  W.,  Dace  Brick  Dealers  Associa'ion  of  America, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Nicholson,  J.  B..  Toronto  (Ohio)  Fire  Clav  Co. 

Noske,  Mr.,  Door-Schaefer  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Oliver,  W.  w.,  A.  S.  Reid  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Owens,  Francis  T.,  Darlington  Clay  Products  Co.,  Watsontown,  Pa. 
Pearson,  S.  D,,  Pearson  Brick  Co.,  New  Castle,  Pa. 

Pickard,  L.  F.,  Independent  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Porter,  Chas.  R.,  Gloninger  &  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Price,  Frank  C.,  Claycraft  Mining  &  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio 
olutA  L'  B"  Fallston  Dire  Clay  Co.,  New  Brighton,  Pa. 

Kathbun  L.  A.,  American  Clay  &  Cement  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Scheib,  John  G.,  Houston  Bros.  Co.,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. 

Shannon,  R.  D.,  Beaver  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  New  Galilee,  Pa. 

Sheenan,  John  B.,  Penn.  Brick  Corporation,  Bradford,  Pa. 

Simpson,  R.  H.,  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sloan,  N.  H.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Sprague,  L.  W.,  McArthur  (Ohio)  Brick  Co. 

Stoner.  John  M.,  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Clav  Products  Co 
Stratton,  Chas.  C.,  Alumina  Shale  Brick  Co.,  Bradford,  Pa 
String  S.  W.,  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Swan,  T.  H.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Thompson,  B.  E.,  Rochester  (Pa.)  Clay  Products  Co. 

Tongue,  James,  A.  S.  Reid  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Turpen  John  P.,  Moores-Coney  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Lmbenhour,  R.  W..  Belden  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio 

Van  Nest,  Clinton  E.,  The  Wheeler  &  Howes  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn 

White,  H.  F.,  Alliance  Brick  Co.,  Alliance,  Ohio 

Willman,  J.  P.,  Houston  Bros.  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Wilson,  R.  L.,  Fallston  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Wilson,  Thomas  E.,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Clay  Products  Co. 

Wittpenn,  H.  D.,  Upper  Kittanning  Brick  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Yingling,  O.  C.,  Kittanning  Brick  &  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Young,  Mr.,  Martin  Brick  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Anderson,  Victor,  Ft.  Smith  (Ark.)  Brick  Co. 

Bates.  F.  D.,  Southern  Building  Products  Co.,  Little  Rock.  Ark. 
Bennett,  W.  R.,  Acme  Brick  Co.,  Ft.  Worth,  Texas 
Bogue,  J.  M„  Verdigris  Valley  Vitrified  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Noedesha, 
Kansas 

Buckles,  W.  G.,  Okmulgee  (Okla.)  Brick  Co..  Inc. 

Butler,  T.  J.,  Elgin-Butler  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Austin,  Texas 
Byram,  R.  L.,  Reliance  Brick  Co.,  Oklahoma  City.  Okla. 

Byram,  W.  H.,  Southwest  Building  Supply  Co..  Springfield,  Mo. 

Cope,  Ray  E.,  Reliance  Brick  Co.,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

Delehanty,  W.  H.,  Acme  Brick  Co.,  Fort  Worth,  Texas 
Dick,  E.  R.,  Coffeyville  (Kas.)  Brick  Co. 

Fender,  J.  'E.,  Acme  Brick  Co.,  Fort  Worth,  Texas 
S!50rik  Charles  L.,  Reliance  Brick  Co.,  San  Antonio,  Texas 
Gifford,  W.  H.,  Reliance  Brick  Co.,  Dallas,  Texas 

Grogan,  R.  L.,  Reliance  Brick  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Hargreaves  Geo.  W.,  Reliance  Brick  Co..  Topeka.  Kas. 

Hollowell  R.  D.  T.,  American  Face  Brick  Association.  Chicago.  Ill. 
Johnson,  W.  T.,  Acme  Brick  Co.,  Tulsa.  Okla.  • 

Lafountain,  F.  C.,  Reliance  Brick  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo 
Larimer,  L.  B.,  Reliance  Brick  Co.,  Wichita,  Kas 

’-nr.'  Southwest  Bldg.  Supply  Co.,  Springfield.  Mo. 

Mars,  Dr.  G.  C.,  American  Face  Brick  Association,  Chicago  Ill 

Martin,  Carlisle  Acme  Brick  Co.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla 

McCord  H.  C.,  Oklahoma  Clay  Products  Assn.,  Oklahoma  City  Okla 

Moore  Wayne,  Muskogee  (Okla.)  Vitrified  Brick  Co 

Nicholson,  Frank  C.,  Harrisonville  Brick  &  Tile  Co  Kansas  Pitv 

Omes,  Gordon,  Lumberman's  Supply  Co.,  Oklahoma ’ City  Okla  tV’  M  ' 

Payne,  J.  H.,  Fraser  Brick  Co.,  Dallas,  Texas  Ukla" 

Pennmger,  Ernest,  Ft.  Smith  (Ark.)  Brick  Co 

Ruebeck,  C  H.  Acme  Brick  Co..  Waco.  Texas 

Talton,  J.  W.,  Potena  (Okla.)  Brick  Co 

Teats,  C.  M„  Reliance  Brick  Co..  Memphis.  Tenn. 

dt  Jt  £ 


Highway  Equipment  and  Materials  Exposition 

Fifteen  industries  identified  with  highway  construction  were 
represented  at  a  meeting  held  for  the  purpose  of  organizing 
a  committee  of  manufacturers,  to  cooperate  with  the  American 
Road  Builders  Association  in  holding  an  exposition  of  high¬ 
way  equipment  and  materials  at  the  Association’s  annual  con¬ 
vention.  It  will  be  held  at  the  Coliseum,  Chicago,  during  the 
week  of  February  7. 

Industries  represented  will  include  paving  brick,  as  well  as 
all  other  highway  material  industries  and  equipment  necessary 
to  build  roads  and  prepare  material. 

An  executive  committee  to  represent  the  producers  and  manu¬ 
facturers  was  appointed,  consisting  of  J.  E.  Pennybacker  of 
the  Asphalt  Association;  B.  H.  Wait  of  the  Portland  Cement 
Association,  W.  T.  Chollar  of  the  Lakewood  Engineering  Co.; 
D.  C.  Fenner  of  the  International  Motor  Truck  Co.,  and  P.  P. 
Sharpies  of  the  Barrett  Co.  A  Chicago  committee  was  also 
appointed,  with  S.  F.  Beatty  of  the  Austin- Western  Road  Ma¬ 
chinery  Co.  as  chairman. 

<5*  «J*  £ 

Clay  Industry  Important  Part  of  Exposition 

As  mentioned  in  the  October  19  issue  of  Brick  and  Clay 
Record,  Chicago  is  to  have  an  “Own  Your  Home’’  Exposition, 
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It  will  be  held  in  the  Coliseum  March  26  to  April  2.  1  he 

brick  and  clay  industry,  which  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
exposition  will  be  represented  by  the  following :  Chairman, 
W.  P.  Varney,  manager,  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.;  William 
D.  Gates,  president,  American  Terra  Cotta  &  Ceramic  Co.; 
R.  D.  T.  Hollowed,  secretary,  American  Face  Brick  Associa¬ 
tion  ;  Herman  L.  Matz,  vice-president,  S.  S.  Kimbell  Brick  Co. ; 
Clark  L.  Rorick,  president,  The  Construction  Publishing  Co. ; 
Wm.  Schlake,  president,  Illinois  Brick  Co. ;  E.  R.  Sturtevant, 
secretary,  Hollow  Building  Tile  Association,  and  George  W. 
Tefift,  secretary,  Clay  Products  Association. 

One  of  the  aims  of  the  exposition  will  be  to  show  the  people 
how  they  may  build  their  own  home,  in  spite  of  the  present  costs 
and  their  present  financial  condition,  as  methods  of  solving 
these  problems  have  been  worked  out  by  experts  and  will  be 
offered  to  the  public.  Architects  of  the  country  are  competing 
in  a  prize  contest  for  plans  for  small  houses  and  the  results  of 
this  contest  will  also  be  available  to  prospective  builders  at  the 
exposition. 

38  38  38 

A.  C.  S.  Chicago  Section  to  Meet 

Chicago  Section  of  the  American  Ceramic  Society  is  prepar¬ 
ing  plans  for  its  annual  meeting  to  be  held  in  Chicago  on 
Saturday,  November  27.  At  this  session,  election  of  officers 
will  take  place,  to  be  followed  by  a  well  balanced  and  interest¬ 
ing  program. 

*8  38  .3* 

U.  S.  Leads  in  Coal  Exports 

Foreign  Trade  Record,  National  City  Bank  of  New  York 
issues  a  statement  on  coal  which  says  in  part :  “The  United 
States  is  now  the  world’s  largest  coal  exporter.  Prior  to  the 
war  whe  ranked  third  among  coal  exporters  of  the  world, 
our  exports  in  the  year  immediately  preceding  the  war  having 
been  slightly  less  than  20,000,000  tons  against  76,000,000  tons 
exported  by  Great  Britain  and  approximately  30,000,000  tons  by 


Germany.  In  eight  months,  ending  with  August,  1920,  the 
latest  date  for  which  detailed  figures  are  available,  our  exports 
of  coal  were,  in  round  terms,  23,000,000  tons  while  those  of 
Great  Britain  were,  in  the  same  period,  18,375,000  tons  and 
those  of  Germany  far  less  than  those  of  either  the  United 
States  or  Britain.” 
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CONVENTIONS  IN  PROSPECT 

December  1,  2  and  3 — American  Face  Brick  As¬ 
sociation,  French  Lick  Springs  Hotel, 
French  Lick,  Ind. 

December  1,  2  and  3 — Face  Brick  Dealers  As¬ 
sociation,  French  Lick  Springs  Hotel, 
French  Lick,  Ind. 

December  7  and  8 — National  Paving  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association,  French  Lick 
Springs  Hotel,  French  Lick,  Ind. 

January  25,  26  and  27 - Canadian  National  Clay 

Products  Association,  Prince  George  Ho¬ 
tel,  Toronto,  Ont. 

January  31,  February  1,  2  and  3 — Common 
Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of 
America,  Pennsylvania  Hotel,  New  York 
City. 

January  31,  February  1,  2  and  3 — National 
Brick  Manufacturers’  Association,  Penn- 
slyvania  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

February  21,  22  and  23 — American  Ceramic 
Society,  Deshler  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

February - Kentucky  Clay  Products  Association, 

Old  Inn  Hotel,  Louisville,  Ky. 


. . . . 


NOTES  from  the  NATION’S  CAPITOL 


HP  HE  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION  has 
ordered  an  investigation  to  determine  whether  there  has 
been  any  violation  of  the  law  or  unjust  discrimination  in  the 
distribution  of  coal  cars  for  interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 
It  has  come  to  the  notice  of  the  commission,  thru  current  re¬ 
ports,  that  certain  persons  and  corporations  have  given  funds 
to  the  railroads  to  secure  preference  in  coal  shipments,  subject¬ 
ing  other  shippers  to  undue  disadvantages. 


materials  of  various  kinds,  as  well  as  raw  materials  as  used 
by  producers  of  such  commodities.  It  is  said  that  the  results 
of  this  order  are  not  only  bringing  a  serious  handicap  to  pro¬ 
duction  at  the  desired  point,  but  with  a  continuance  of  the 
present  conditions,  it  will  make  unlikely  the  prospects  of  any 
lowering  of  prices  of  materials  for  the  spring  building  sea¬ 
son  of  1921. 

38  38  38 
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On  the  basis  of  figures  announced  by  the  Interstate  Com¬ 

merce  Commission  on  November  3,  for  railroad  operations  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  August,  it  is  set  forth  that  the  government 
losses  growing  out  of  the  operations  of  the  railroads  for  the 
six  months  from  March  1  to  September  1,  aggregated  $650,000,- 
000.  The  largest  deficit  yet  reported  for  any  month  of  opera¬ 
tion  is  shown  by  the  statement  of  the  carriers  for  August, 
1920.  The  operating  deficit,  compiled  by  the  commission,  totaled 
$149,597,902,  as  compared  with  net  earnings  for  the  same 

month  of  the  previous  year  of  $96,131,855. 

38  38  38 

A  large  number  of  protests  have  been  filed  with  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  against  its  recent  order  prohibit¬ 
ing  the  use  of  certain  types  of  cars  in  transporting  building 


The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  suspended  its 
order  on  coal  priority  shipments  moving  via  the  Great  Lakes 
to  Northwestern  territory  and  to  Canada.  Coal  production 
used  in  the  weeks  past  to  fill  the  requirements  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  will  be  employed  for  the  needs  of  Central  territory.  It 
is  held  that  the  suspension  of  the  order  is  due  to  the  repre¬ 
sentations  that  the  demand  for  coal  has  diminished  greatly 
in  the  Northwest  and  Canada. 

3«  38  38 

Recent  estimates  of  the  Labor  Department  at  Washington, 
based  on  government  price  reports  and  reports  from  private 
agencies,  indicate  that  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  has 
risen  about  18  cents  during  the  past  five  months,  or  giving  a 
value  of  55  cents  to  the  dollar  as  compared  with  37  cents  in 
May.  It  is  said  that  the  present  55-cent  dollar  gives  strong 
indications  of  becoming  a  65-cent  dollar  in  the  coming  weeks. 


The  BUILDING  SITUATION 

in  the  EAST 


D  UILDING  OPERATIONS  continue  to  lag  deplorably  in 
the  eastern  construction  centers.  There  is  the  same  char¬ 
acteristic  lethargy  in  the  situation  as  has  predominated  since 
the  decided  change  in  affairs  which  occurred  in  the  late  sum¬ 
mer,  and  it  is  growing  more  intense. 

The  slow-moving  housing  operations  were  not  so  noticeable 
while  needed  industrial  construction  was  moving  briskly,  but 
the  drop  in  factory  work,  coupled  with  recession  in  public 
building  activities,  have  brought  forcibly  to  attention  that  the 
trend  is  not  stationary,  but  downwards  as  the  weeks  go  by — 
that  inquiries  for  building  materials  are  few  and  actual  orders 
less. 

A  survey  of  the  general  situation  indicates  that  no  great 
change  can  be  expected  for  the  remaining  months  of  the  year. 
Representative  interests  in  the  construction  field  hold  to  the 
belief  that  a  buying  movement  will  be  evidenced  in  other  basic 
industries  after  the  first  of  the  year,  and  that  naturally  this 
will  be  reflected  with  increasing  activity  in  construction  circles. 

DISTRICT  CONSTRUCTION  SITUATION 

Here  is  the  way  the  present  situation  sizes  up  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  eastern  districts : 

New  England:  At  Boston,  Providence,  Worcester,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Bridgeport  and  other  prominent  centers,  the  construction 
operations  at  the  present  time  cover  repairs,  alterations  and 
completion  work,  with  industrial  building  more  than  holding 
its  own  as  compared  with  housing  or  other  general  construc¬ 
tion.  New  construction  of  worth-while  scope  is  very  scarce. 
The  recession  in  the  textile,  leather  and  metal-working  indus¬ 
tries,  so  representative  in  this  section,  has  naturally  had  a  severe 
effect  in  reducing  the  factory  construction  which  is  constantly 
going  on  in  these  lines. 

New  York:  The  construction  situation  in  the  country’s  me¬ 
tropolis  is  featureless.  Current  operations  cover  for  the  most 
part  work  inaugurated  some  time  ago,  and  new  projects  are 
being  held  in  abeyance.  The  legislative  investigation  now  un¬ 
der  way  in  this  city  is  having  the  effect  of  stagnating  such  work 
as  might  be  launched,  for  the  open  fall  season  has  been  de¬ 
cidedly  favorable  to  building  activities.  Prospective  builders, 
however,  are  not  keen  to  inaugurate  projects  involving  con¬ 
siderable  money  when  “labor  combines,  price  combines,  walking 
delegate  extortion”  and  similar  topics  are  in  the  forefront  of 
the  industry. 

MORE  MONEY  AVAILABLE  FOR  BUILDING 

The  mortgage  money  situation  is  improving  and  available 
funds  for  building  loans  are  on  the  increase.  The  change  in 
this  direction  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  recent  sharp  and  con¬ 
stant  advance  in  the  prices  of  government  bonds  and  high- 
grade  railroad  and  municipal  securities. 

New  Jersey:  Construction  activities  at  Trenton  are  more 
pronounced  than  in  any  other  city  of  the  state.  Not  only  is 
work  of  appreciable  proportions  under  way,  but  new  opera¬ 
tions  are  of  encouraging  moment,  and  the  realty  market  is 
active. 

The  Newark  situation  shows  up  well  for  the  month  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  with  valuation  of  building  work  totaling  $2,053,047,  mak¬ 
ing  it  the  fourth  largest  month  in  construction  work  during 
the  year.  Conditions  were  assisted  materially,  however,  by 
the  inauguration  of  work  on  a  new  vocational  school  on  Sussex 
Avenue,  estimated  to  cost  $1,050,000,  or  more  than  one-half 


of  the  aggregate  valuation  recorded  for  this  month.  Factory 
repair  and  extension  work  consumes  the  bulk  of  the  remainder 
of  the  gross  amount.  Dwelling  work  is  slow,  and  during 
the  first  week  of  the  present  month,  not  a  single  permit  was 
issued  by  the  local  building  department  for  operations  of  this 
kind. 

At  Paterson,  construction  work  is  at  a  low  ebb.  The  major 
industry  of  this  city,  the  textile  business,  has  been  hard  hit 
by  the  recent  decline.  What  building  is  going  on  consists 
primarily  of  repair  operations. 

HOUSE  BUILDING  AT  LOW  EBB 

Philadelphia :  The  work  going  forward  in  the  construction 
field  in  this  district  continues  to  be  of  an  industrial  character, 
and  this,  for  the  most  part,  covering  factory  extensions  and 
betterments.  Housing  work  remains  at  a  low  status,  despite 
the  call  for  quarters  of  all  kinds.  Building  permits  in  volume 
are  far  below  the  level  of  a  few  months  ago,  and  the  outlook 
for  the  next  30  to  60  days  does  not  show  up  as  encouraging  as 
it  might. 

Pittsburgh  is  one  of  the  bright  spots  in  construction  circles 
in  the  state ;  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  industrial  work 
going  forward,  and  the  past  few  weeks  has  brought  about  a 
noticeable  change  for  improvement.  Reports  from  the  local 
building  department  show  a  total  construction  valuation  of 
$1,783,319  in  October,  as  compared  with  $863,731  in  the  corre¬ 
sponding  month  of  last  year. 

Wilmington:  Prospective  builders  are  holding  back  with 

great  tenacity  in  this  section.  Present  work  is  simply  a  clean 
up  movement  to  complete  operations  on  such  structures  as  have 
been  in  course  of  erection  in  weeks  past,  and  few,  if  any,  new 
projects  are  being  advanced.  The  only  interesting  develop¬ 
ment  in  this  respect  is  the  prospects  of  a  new  motion  picture 
theater  at  Delaware  Avenue  and  Adams  Street,  to  cost  about 
$150,000.  It  will  be  of  brick  and  terra  cotta,  and  will  be 
constructed  by  the  Parkway  Co.  The  local  realty  market  con¬ 
tinues  quite  active. 

INDUSTRIAL  WORK  STRONG  IN  BALTIMORE 

Baltimore :  This  city  is  noticeably  strong  in  industrial  work, 
as  compared  with  other  eastern  districts,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  decidedly  weak  in  housing  operations.  As  current  in¬ 
dustrial  construction  is  nearing  completion,  other  projects  are 
developing,  with  the  indication  that  the  winter  season  will  be 
an  active  one  in  the  building  trades  here,  weather  permitting. 

A  number  of  new  theater  buildings  are  also  in  prospect,  as 
well  as  a  new  school  at  Latrobe  Park,  to  be  built  by  the  Board 
of  Education  at  a  cost  of  about  $600,000. 

Washington:  Dwelling  work  is  what  interests  the  capital 
city,  and  it  is  encouraging  to  find  that  considerable  operations 
of  this  character  are  now  under  way,  while  other  projects  of 
like  character  are  soon  to  be  launched.  There  is  a  keen  de¬ 
mand  for  homes  at  the  present  time,  and  dwellings  available 
around  the  $10,000  mark  form  the  peak  of  the  call.  The 
realty  market,  in  line  with  the  home-building  movement,  bids 
fair  to  show  increasing  strength  and  activity  as  the  winter 
season  advances.  The  coming  session  of  Congress  in  Decem¬ 
ber  will  also  bring  additional  life  to  the  local  situation. 

THE  LABOR  SITUATION 

Labor  conditions  in  the  eastern  sections  are  coming  closer 
to  normal  as  the  weeks  go  by.  Unskilled  labor  is  growing 
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plentiful  in  different  cities,  and  the  anxiety  of  months  past 
of  those  in  the  building  trades  on  this  score  is  giving  way  to 
a  desirable  reversal  of  affairs,  for  the  pick  and  shovel  man  is 
growing  more  and  more  available.  Incoming  vessels  at  the 
port  of  New  York  are  bringing  thousands  of  new  inhabitants 
for  this  country;  the  week  of  October  alone  showed  a  total  of 
26,832  arrivals  of  aliens. 

This  incoming  traffic  will  compensate  for  the  loss  of  un¬ 
skilled  workers  sustained  by  the  United  States  due  to  foreign 
residents  seeking  their  native  lands  after  the  close  of  the  war. 
For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  a  net  loss  of  102,000  un¬ 
skilled  workers  has  been  recorded  in  this  respect.  In  this 
same  period,  the  net  gain  in  immigration  of  skilled  workers 
was  49,185. 

WAGE  CONDITIONS 

Carpenters  at  Boston,  Mass.,  have  made  a  demand  for  a 
wage  scale  of  $1.50  an  hour,  effective  January  1.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  the  men  are  receiving  $1.00  an  hour  under  an  agree¬ 
ment  that  expires  December  31. 

The  unemployment  period  has  commenced  in  New  York. 
For  the  first  time  in  months  past  the  supply  is  greater  than 
the  demand,  and  in  numerous  lines  of  work,  skilled  and  un¬ 
skilled  men  are  finding  it  difficult  to  secure  jobs.  A  repre¬ 
sentative  of  an  employment  agency  questioned,  states  that  up 
to  a  few  weeks  ago  there  was  no  difficulty  at  all  in  placing  600 
to  800  men  a  week.  Recently,  as  many  as  200  and  300  men 
have  applied  in  a  day  for  work. 

Similar  conditions  prevail  at  Newark,  N.  J.  The  Federal- 
State-Municipal  Employment  Bureau  in  this  city  is  only  able 
to  place  about  one  in  every  five  applicants  at  the  present  time. 
The  daily  number  of  applications  for  positions  is  running  as 
high  as  500.  Until  the  first  of  October,  no  difficulty  was  evi¬ 
denced  in  placing  practically  all  applicants  in  local  jobs. 

In  accordance  with  a  recent  agreement,  carpenters’  wages  at 
Baltimore  will  be  advanced  from  90  cents  to  $1.00  an  hour, 
effective  December  1.  Unskilled  labor  is  plentiful  in  this  vicin¬ 
ity  at  the  present  time.  Skilled  labor  is  also  quite  easily  ob¬ 
tainable  as  compared  with  the  situation  a  few  months  ago. 

The  present  wage  scales  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  are : 
Bricklayers,  $12  per  day;  carpenters,  $10;  hod-carriers,  $8; 
stone  masons,  $10 ;  plumbers,  $9 ;  and  laborers,  $6.40  a  day. 
Lathers  have  received  an  advance  in  wages  to  $9.50  a  day  un¬ 
til  January  1,  with  scale  of  $10  a  day  from  that  time  until  May 
31,  1921.  Steam  fitters  have  been  advanced  from  $9.20  to 
$10  a  day. 

^  £  $ 

The  Brick  and  Burned  Clay  Markets 

The  tone  of  the  building  material  markets  in  the  eastern  dis¬ 
tricts  is  firm,  and  there  are  growing  indications  of  greater 
price  stability.  Building  commodities  are  not  following  the 
trend  of  articles  of  popular  and  necessity  appeal,  for  there  is 
evidence  of  lower  quotations.  Manufacturers  and  dealers  are 
frank  in  the  opinion  that  the  coming  months  are  likely  to 
show  advances. 

Boston:  Common  brick,  New  York,  is  quoted  at  $32  a 

thousand  delivered;  Connecticut  production,  $36.  Water  struck 
face  brick,  kiln  run,  is  selling  for  $50,  and  rough  texture 
varieties  at  $60.  No.  1  fire  brick  is  quoted  at  $100  “on  the 
job,”  and  high  grade  fire  brick,  selected,  at  $120. 

New  York:  One  of  the  most  active  periods  in  the  local 
brick  market  occurred  during  the  first  week  in  November, 
with  sales  advancing  to  a  total  of  30  cargoes.  The  demand 
resulted  in  a  rise  in  price  to  $16  low,  and  $18  high,  wholesale, 
along  side  dock,  with  dealers  asking  from  $19  to  $22  for  de¬ 
livered  material.  Second-hand  brick  is  also  showing  firmness, 
with  indication  of  an  advance  over  the  recently  established 
$36  level  for  loads  of  5,000  delivered.  Fire  brick  is  selling 


from  $80  to  $90,  according  to  selection,  and  the  demand  is 
good.  Face  brick  is  being  quoted  from  $45  upward,  according 
to  variety. 

New  Jersey:  Price  stability  is  the  rule  in  the  different  cities 
of  the  state  in  the  matter  of  common  brick,  face  brick  and 
other  burned  clay  products.  High  grade  common  is  selling 
from  $28  to  $30  at  Newark,  delivered,  with  the  latter  figure  the 
popular  one  in  the  Paterson  section.  At  Trenton,  the  majority 
of  the  producers  are  asking  $29  a  thousand,  delivered.  There 
is  a  good  demand  for  fire  brick  thruout  these  districts,  with 
price  ranging  from  $80  to  $100  a  thousand.  Sewer  pipe,  drain 
tile  and  partition  tile  are  in  fair  demand,  with  prices  well  main¬ 
tained. 

Other  Cities :  Common  brick  continues  to  sell  at  the  popu¬ 
lar  figure  of  $25  at  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  At  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Del.,  the  $28  quotation,  recently  established,  holds,  while 
at  Washington,  D.  C.,  a  $24  and  $24.50  variable  figure  pre¬ 
vails.  The  call  for  face  brick  has  slackened  materially  in  these 
different  cities,  but  there  has  been  no  recession  in  price,  that 
of  $50  being  the  existing  average,  with  Colonials  selling  a  little 
below,  and  smooth  and  rough  varieties  in  desirable  shades  at 
an  advance  of  this  average.  The  decline  in  construction  has 
hit  other  burned  clay  products  to  no  appreciable  extent,  and 
hollow  tile,  drain  tile,  and  other  kindred  specialties,  are  oper¬ 
ating  under  a  reduced  call.  The  demand  for  fire  brick  holds 
up  well  with  price  range  from  $85  to  $95  in  the  different  cities 
mentioned. 

&  &  & 

With  the  Brick  and  Burned  Clay  Producers 

Conditions  in  the  Hudson  River  district  show  the  approach 
of  the  winter  season.  Producers  have  been  more  active  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  fortnight  in  shipments  to  the  New  York  market, 
realizing  that  the  river  will  soon  be  closed  to  navigation. 
Moreover,  the  situation  at  point  of  distribution  looks  more 
favorable  for  a  rapid  turn  of  stocks,  without  holding  at  the 
dock,  even  tho  the  price  level  is  below  that  anticipated  when 
the  material  was  produced.  The  fuel  situation  is  growing 
easier,  but  prices  at  high  levels  continue.  Reasonable  supplies 
of  coal  for  current  burning  are  available,  and  producers  are 
making  the  best  of  this  condition.  Labor  has  shown  a  notice¬ 
able  trend  towards  betterment. 

The  New  Jersey  producers  have  begun  to  feel  the  sag  in  the 
demand  and  while  the  seasonal  yards  have  been  able  to  con¬ 
tinue  under  the  spring-like  fall  weather,  the  all-year  plants 
seem  likely  to  follow  in  the  shut-down  period  soon  to  ensue. 
The  situation  that  confronts  the  producer  is  not  as  encouraging 
as  it  might  be,  and  unless  conditions  change,  .a  low  point  of 
brick  production  will  be  reached  in  the  next  few  months  to 
come.  Hackensack  and  Trenton  manufacturers  are  having  no 
difficulty  in  disposing  of  stocks  at  a  yard  price  of  $25,  while 
in  the  Raritan  River  section,  from  $21  to  $22  is  being  asked. 
The  Sayre  &  Fisher  Co.,  Sayreville,  N.  J.,  is  considering  cur¬ 
tailments  in  present  operations  owing  to  lack  of  present  de¬ 
mand. 

BALTIMORE  BRICK  CO.  BUILDS 

Thq  Baltimore  Brick  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  has  completed 
plans  for  the  erection  of  two  new  buildings  at  its  yard  at 
Loney’s  Lane  and  Monument  Street,  to  cost  about  $15,000. 
The  structures  will  comprise  a  dryer  house,  75x137  ft.,  and 
shed,  132x165  ft.,  both  of  brick  construction.  This  expansion 
is  in  connection  with  the  plans  for  enlargements  announced  in 
a  recent  issue  of  Brick  and  Clay  Record.  The  company  has 
transferred  two  tracts  of  land  on  Wilkens  Avenue,  near  Cath¬ 
erine  Street  to  the  Miller  Safe  Co.,  which  has  construction 
under  way  on  a  new  plant  at  this  location.  It  is  said  that  the 
land  was  secured  from  the  brick  company  for  a  consideration 
of  about  $200,000. 
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CLAY  COMPANY  ORGANIZED 

The  Clay  Development  Corporation,  New  Jersey,  with  regis¬ 
tered  office  at  525  Main  Street,  East  Orange,  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  with  a  capital  of  $100,000  to  develop  clay  and  kaolin 
properties,  and  to  deal  in  materials  of  this  character.  The 
incorporators  are  Harry  H.  Picking,  Charles  O.  Geyer  and 
Gordon  Grand. 

BRICK  COMPANIES  FILE  STATEMENTS 

Two  New  England  brick  manufacturing  companies  have 
tiled  statements  with  the  state  department,  showing  current 
affairs.  The  Stiles  &  Hart  Brick  Co.,  Taunton,  Mass.,  sets 
forth  real  estate  to  the  value  of  $50,837;  machinery,  $5,371; 
tools,  $7,954,  and  with  accounts  receivable,  investments,  etc., 
making  total  assets  of  $226,990.  The  Bridgewater  Brick  Co.', 
Bridgewater,  Conn.,  shows  real  estate  valued  at  $15,589;  ma¬ 
chinery,  $2,208 ;  fixtures,  tools,  etc.,  $8,656,  and  with  accounts 
receivable,  investments,  etc.,  total  assets  of  $86,896. 

BRICK  COMPANY  EXPANDS 

The  Hutton  Co.,  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  operating  a  brick  manu¬ 
facturing  plant  on  North  Street,  has  filed  notice  of  increase 
in  capital  from  $60,000  to  $120,000  for  proposed  expansion. 

McHOSE  ACQUIRES  CLAY  INTERESTS 

L.  H.  McHose,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  operating  a  clay  min- 
ing  plant  on  North  Brunswick  Avenue  for  the  production  of 
high-grade  fire  clay,  has  secured  an  interest  in  the  clay  prop¬ 
erties  of  the  Such  Clay  Co.,  South  Amboy,  producing  fire  clays, 
high-grade  sand,  etc.  Operations  will  be  continued  as  hereto¬ 
fore,  with  Mr.  Such  maintaining  his  prominence  and  activity 
with  the  company. 

TILE  WORKS  BUSY 

The  slackening  of  construction  has  had  no  effect  on  the 
Perth  Amboy  Tile  Works,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  manufacturers 
of  high-grade  floor  tile,  and  August  Staudt,  head  of  the  or¬ 
ganization,  reports  capacity  production  at  the  present  time. 
The  company  has  a  number  of  important  orders  on  hand, 
with  a  large  volume  of  inquiries  being  received. 

terra  cotta  employes  frolic 

Employes  of  the  Atlantic  Terra  Cotta  Co.  plants  at  Perth 
Amboy,  N.  J.,  and  Tottenville,  S.  I.,  held  a  frolic  at  the 
Y  M.  C.  A.  in  the  first  mentioned  city  on  October  26.  Over 
500  persons,  including  the  factory  workers,  their  families  and 
friends  participated  in  the  event.  The  entire  building  was 
given  over  to  the  occasion  and  a  fine  entertainment  program 
arranged,  with  talent,  for  the  most  part,  taken  from  the  group 
of  the  plant  workers.  C.  W.  Hill,  general  production  man¬ 
ager,  made  an  interesting  address  to  those  assembled. 

NEW  PLANT  FOR  TILE  COMPANY 

The  New  Jersey  Tile  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  is  making  rapid 
progress  in  the  erection  of  its  new  plant  at  Brunswick  Ave¬ 
nue  and  Goulding  Street.  The  construction  contract  was 
awarded  recently  to  the  Karno-Smith  Co.,  Trenton.  The  plant 
is  estimated  to  cost  about  $40,000,  exclusive  of  equipment,  while 
with  kilns  and  machinery  the  investment  is  expected  to  total 
twice  this  amount.  The  new  factory  will  allow  for  consider¬ 
able  increased  capacity  over  the  present  output,  and  a  large 
number  of  additional  operatives  will  be  employed.  The  com¬ 
pany  specializes  in  high-grade,  white,  vitreous  floor  tile,  and 
has  lately  added  a  special  line  of  floor  colors.  Orders  on  hand 
are  said  to  insure  capacity  operations  at  the  new  works  for 
some  time  to  come.  Francis  M.  Walker  is  president  of  the 
company. 

STRONG  CALL  FOR  BRICK  CHIMNEYS 

There  is  a  strong  call  for  radial  brick  stacks  in  the  eastern 
industrial  centers  at  the  present  time,  and  prominent  companies 


in  this  line  are  securing  some  sizable  orders  of  this  kind.  The 
American  Chimney  Corp.,  147  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  will 
build  a  new  125-ft.  stack  of  this  character  at  the  plant  of  the 
Louis  Walther  Mfg.  Co.,  Torresdale  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
at  a  cost  of  about  $5,000. 

FIRE  BRICK  PLANT  ACTIVE 

The  Sneyd  Enameled  Brick  Co.,  New  York  Avenue,  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  reports  a  good  demand  for  high  grade  fire  brick  at  the 
present  time,  and  the  bulk  of  production  is  being  devoted  to 
this  commodity.  Prices  hold  at  good  levels,  the  prevailing 
figure  being  about  $90  per  thousand  for  best  stocks.  Potteries 
in  this  district  are  furnished  with  their  requirements  by  the 
Sneyd  company,  and  Charles  T.  H.  Phillips,  head  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  is  giving  personal  attention  to  manufacture.  Constant 
improvements  are  being  made  at  the  plant  for  increased  effi¬ 
ciency  in  operation. 

INVESTIGATION  AT  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

As  a  result  of  the  findings  at  the  initial  hearings  of  the 
mayor’s  committee  investigating  building  material  costs  at 
Newark,  N.  J.,  Governor  Edwards,  upon  application  from 
Mayor  Charles  P.  Gillen,  .has  announced  that  the  matter  of 
legislative  investigation  will  be  considered  shortly  after  the 
legislature  reassembles,  November  8.  The  high  costs  of  ma¬ 
terials  in  Newark,  the  mayor  has  set  forth,  is  responsible  for 
the  present  inadequate  housing  facilities.  It  is  held  that  a 
formal  investigation  by  proper  authorities  is  essential. 

Local  material  dealers,  interviewed  on  the  subject,  state  that 
they  will  welcome  such  an  investigation,  that  they  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  hide,  and  that  reasons  for  present  price  quotations  are 
easily  to  be  derived,  when  all  factors  of  production  and  con¬ 
duct  of  business  are  considered. 

WASHINGTON  SPENDS  $65,025  FOR  BRICK 

The  District  Commissioners,  Washington,  D.  C.,  have  voted 
to  purchase  a  total  of  1,425,009  brick  at  a  price  of  $65,025. 
The  order  will  go  to  the  West  Brothers  Brick  Co.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  with  plant  just  over  the  line  in  Virginia,  and  the  Hudson 
Cement  &  Supply  Co.,  Baltimore,  operating  a  yard  in  West 
Virginia.  The  companies  submitted  proposals  to  the  amount 
noted.  The  material  will  be  used  for  constructing  a  number 
of  wards  for  the  proposed  Gallinger  Memorial  Hospital  in  the 
city. 

REALTY  MEN  FORM  STATE  ASSOCIATION 

About  200  realty  men  from  different  parts  of  Pennsylvania 
met  at  Harrisburg  on  October  28,  and  formed  a  new  associa¬ 
tion,  to  be  known  as  the  Pennsylvania  Real  Estate  Association. 
The  organization  is  designed  for  bringing  about  betterments  in 
the  industry,  preventing,  thru  cooperation,  profiteering  among 
real  estate  men,  stop  price  kiting,  and  correct  other  evils.  D. 
W.  Harper,  Erie,  has  been  elected  president;  Robert  J.  Nash. 
Philadelphia,  secretary ;  and  M.  C.  Dwyer,  Lancaster,  treasurer’ 
A  number  of  vice-presidents  were  also  appointed. 

&  &  & 

First  Labor  Bank  in  Country  Opens 

The  first  labor  bank  to  be  organized  in  the  United  States 
will  begin  business  on  November  1.  This  is  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Engineers’  National  Bank,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
which  has  a  capital  of  1,000,000  and  a  paid  surplus  of  $100,000. 
The  stock,  owned  exclusively  by  the  brotherhood  and  its  mem¬ 
bers,  was  heavily  oversubscribed.  Dividends  are  to  be  limited 
to  10  per  cent.  Warren  S.  Stone,  chief  of  the  brotherhood,  is 
president  of  the  bank,  and  W.  B.  Prenter,  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  brotherhood,  is  vice-president  and  cashier.  The  grand 
officers  of  the  brotherhood  constitute  the  bank’s  directorate. 
The  active  management  is  in  the  hands  of  an  experienced 
banker,  W.  F.  McCaleb,  who  was  formerly  vice-chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Dallas,  Tex. 
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A  Department  Devoted  to  Practical  Problems  in 
the  Manufacture  of  Higher  Grade  Ceramic  Products 
Such  as  Whiteware,  Including  Electrical  Porcelain, 
Floor  and  Wall  Tile,  Sanitary  Ware,  etc.,  as  Well  as 
Stoneware,  Terra  Cotta,  Special  Refractories  and 
Other  Articles  Where  High  Grade  Clays  Are  Em¬ 
ployed  in  Their  Fabrication. 

DATA  ON  STONEWARE  CLAYS 

REPORT  recently  made  public  on  the 
investigation  of  some  stoneware  clays 
contains  some  interesting  information  of  a 
study  made  by  H.  G.  Schurecht,  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Mines.  An  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  properties  of  some  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania  stoneware  clays  was  made. 
The  investigation  had  special  reference  to 
the  possible  use  of  these  clays  in  making 
chemical  stoneware  but  many  of  the  re¬ 
sults  brought  out  can  be  applied  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  ceramic  industries. 

The  resistance  of  vitrified  clay  to  chemical  action,  togethei 
with  its  impenetrability  to  liquids,  has  made  chemical  stone¬ 
ware  an  important  product  in  the  chemical  industries.  Stone¬ 
ware  distilling  kettles,  receivers,  filters,  condensing  worms, 
centrifugal  pumps,  acid-proof  pipe  fittings,  tower  packing, 
acid-proof  tanks,  photographic  tanks,  and  troughs  and  tubes 
for  electrical  processes  are  used  in  these  industries.  Stone¬ 
ware  equipment  is  also  used  in  the  preparation  of  foods,  as, 
for  example,  sugar,  flavoring  extracts,  and  preserves.  During 
the  war,  on  account  of  the  increased  production  of  explosives 
and  the  production  of  poisonous  gases  there  was  a  marked  in¬ 
crease  in  the  demand  for  chemical  stoneware  and  stoneware 
clays.  A  wider  use  of  chemical  stoneware  is  limited  only  by 
its  comparative  brittleness  and  sensitiveness  to  sudden  tempera¬ 
ture  changes. 

The  clays  or  bodies  used  in  the  manufacture  of  chemical 
stoneware  should  have  high  bonding  strength,  small  drying 
and  burning  shrinkages,  and  a  rather  wide  range  of  vitrifica¬ 
tion.  Crushed  stoneware  scrap  is  sometimes  added  to  clay 
bodies  to  reduce  shrinkage.  Feldspar  is  sometimes  added  as 
a  flux.  As  the  color  of  chemical  stoneware  is  not  important, 
in  Europe  cheaper  fluxes,  such  as  phonolite,  trachyte,  porphyry, 
and  retinite,  have  been  used  in  place  of  feldspar.  Similar 
minerals  are  found  in  this  country  in  Texas,  South  Dakota, 
Wyoming,  Missouri,  Minnesota,  Utah,  Arizona,  and  Colo¬ 
rado.  Clarke  gives  the  analysis  (in  percentages)  of  a  variety 
of  phonolite  as  follows:  SiCT,  50.00;  AI2O3,  23.96  Fe203,  2.30; 
CaO,  1.22;  CaSCh,  1.41;  MgO,  0.28;  K2O.  9.28;  Na20,  8.05; 
H3PO4,  0.05 ;  CO2,  0.22 ;  H2O,  3.27 ;  total,  100.13.'  Albany  slip 
is  also  used  as  a  flux  in  chemical  stoneware. 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES  IMPORTANT 

There  are  many  different  uses  for  chemical  stoneware,  hence 
the  body  must  be  varied  to  meet  the  different  requirements. 


Corundum  is  sometimes  added  to  the  body  if  unusual  resist¬ 
ance  to  temperature  changes  is  necessary.  If  the  ware  must 
be  unusually  resistant  to  chemical  action,  a  high  degree  of 
vitrification  is  desirable.  For  certain  uses  the  ware  should  be 
resistant  to  shocks  and  strains  and  therefore  the  body  should 
be  unusually  tough  and  strong  when  burned.  The  physical 
properties  are  as  important  as  the  chemical. 

A  salt  or  slip  glaze  is  commonly  applied,  altho  a  glaze  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  formula  of  Seger  cone  1  is  sometimes  em¬ 
ployed  for  ware  burned  to  cone  4.  Carborundum,  because  of 
its  resistance  to  chemical  action,  is  sometimes  applied  as  a 
coating,  water  glass  or  boric  acid  being  used  as  a  binder. 

For  the  investigations  made  in  this  study,  test  pieces  were 
molded  from  the  seven  bodies  which  were  prepared  from  the 
following  stoneware  clays.  The  bodies  studied  were  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Body  1.  Run-of-mine  clay  ground  dry  to  pass  a  20-mesh 

sieve. 

Body  2.  Clay  washed  thru  a  150-mesh  sieve. 

Body  3.  Residue  from  the  washing  ground  to  pass  a  150- 
mesh  sieve  and  added  to  the  washed  clay. 

Body  4.  95  per  cent,  washed  clay  (150-mesh)  and  5  per 

cent,  feldspar. 

Body  5.  90  per  cent,  washed  clay  (150-mesh)  and  10  per 

cent,  feldspar. 

Body  6.  95  per  cent,  washed  clay  (150-mesh)  and  10  per 

cent,  feldspar  plus  0.16  per  cent.  CaCOs. 

Body  7.  95  per  cent,  washed  clay  (150-mesh)  and  5  per  cent, 

feldspar  plus  6.1  per  cent.  CaC03.  The  two  calcite-orthoclase 
eutectics  were  used  as  a  guide  in  adding  the  calcium  carbon¬ 
ate. 

FINE  SCREENING  IMPROVES  STRENGTH 

The  results  of  the  investigation  showed  that  with  very  few 
exceptions,  screening  the  clays  thru  a  150-mesh  sieve  improves 
the  raw  and  burned  strengths,  increases  the  dry  porosity,  low¬ 
ers  the  vitrification  temperature,  widens  the  vitrification  range, 
decreases  the  burned  porosity,  increases  the  burning  shrinkage, 
and  increases  the  density  in  the  burned  condition. 

In  some  of  the  clays  the  residue  from  screening,  when 
ground  and  screened  thru  a  150-mesh  sieve  may  be  added  to 
the  washed  clay  with  good  results.  The  addition  of  feldspar 
alone,  or  with  a  small  percentage  of  calcium  carbonate,  de¬ 
creases  the  vitrification  temperature.  When  a  larger  percent¬ 
age  (6.1  per  cent.)  of  calcium  carbonate  is  added  the  body  is 
more  porous  at  lower  temperatures,  the  vitrification  tempera¬ 
ture  is  raised,  and,  in  general,  the  vitrification  range  is  de¬ 
creased. 

The  maximum  strength  of  all  clays  tested  is  developed  by 
burning  to  cone  8. 

There  appears  to  be  no  relation  between  softening  tempera¬ 
ture  and  resistance  to  warpage  under  load  at  low  temperature 
some  of  the  most  refractory  clays  failing  before  the  less  re¬ 
fractory  ones. 

There  is  a  decided  decrease  in  mechanical  strength  while 
the  clays  are  being  burned  above  cone  1.  In  one  clay  the 
modulus  of  rupture  was  270  in  the  dry  state,  but  decreased  to 
27  at  cone  4,  altho  the  clay  is  a  No.  1  fire  clay. 
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The  run-of-mine  clay  screened  thru  a  20-mesh  sieve  seems 
to  be  more  resistant  to  the  quenching  treatment  when  burned 
than  the  same  clay  screened  thru  a  150-mesh  sieve.  When 
bodies  prepared  from  these  clays  are  burned  above  cone  8  they 
are  not  as  resistant  to  sudden  temperature  changes  as  those 
burned  to  cone  6  or  8. 

H  £  .* 

New  Kilns  Will  Double  Capacity 

Increase  in  kiln  capacity  to  double  its  production,  is 
planned  by  the  Lakewood  China  Co.,  only  pottery  manu¬ 
facturer  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  proper,  and  the  only  one  in  the 
United  States  devoted  to  production  of  children’s  and  doll 
set  china.  This  is  the  announcement  of  W.  H.  Millikan, 
president,  and  H.  J.  Hoenes,  general  manager,  following  a 
meeting  this  week. 

The  company  started  in  business  only  a  year  ago  with 
one  kiln.  It  is  located  in  the  new  manufacturing  district 
at  the  west  edge  of  Cleveland.  It  was  organized  originally 
to  fill  a  big  need  in  the  children’s  line,  and  the  “Darling 
Dolly  Dishes”  were  the  result.  The  new  plans  call  for 
extension  of  operations  to  make  a  production  of  children’s 
size  dishes,  such  as  plates,  milk,  oatmeal  and  similar  lines. 
Plans  for  the  enlargement  call  for  a  new  glaze  shop  and  a 
large  stock  and  display  room.  The  plant  is  ideally  situ¬ 
ated  for  shipping  purposes,  adjoining  the  Nickel  Plate 
tracks. 

The  new  kilns  will  be  supplied  with  gas,  which  will  lie 
used  whenever  available.  They  also  are  equipped  for  burn¬ 
ing  coal,  and  the  change  can  be  made  in  five  minutes. 

Prior  to  the  organization  of  the  company  Mr.  Hoenes 
conducted  experiments  with  children’s  lines  in  his  kitchen. 
The  few  numbers  he  produced  found  a  ready  market.  The 
organization  into  a  big  business  followed.  The  production 
is  not  of  the  usual  rough  and  clumsy  sort,  many  of  the 
numbers  being  as  fine  as  some  imported  stock. 

£  £  £ 

Large  Pottery  Exhibition  at  Texas  State  Fair 

The  Athens  Pottery  Co.,  which  owns  large  clay  products 
plants  at  Fort  Worth  and  Athens,  Texas,  is  preparing  to  build 
a  similar  plant  at  Eustace,  Texas. 

The  Athens  Pottery  Co.  has  manufactured  clay  products 
for  thirty  years  in  Texas.  The  plant  at  Fort  Worth  has  a 
capacity  of  10,000  gallons  of  finished  stoneware  every  twenty- 
four  hours,  while  the  one  at  Athens  can  turn  out  thirty  tons' 
of  clay,  or  4,000  tile,  in  one  day.  The  brick  and  tile  plain, 


equipped  with  an  American  Dressier  tunnel  kiln,  has  a  capac¬ 
ity  of  40,000  brick  a  day.  The  plant  in  Fort  Worth  has  an 
average  of  shipping  out  one  car  of  products  each  day. 

This  company  had  a  large  exhibit  at  the  Texas  State  Fair 
at  Dallas  which  has  just  closed.  Almost  every  article  usually 
made  in  the  pottery  line  were  in  the  assortment.  Among  the 
things  which  are  used  for  domestic  and  commercial  purposes 
were  stone  jars  of  various  sizes  and  shapes,  flower  pots,  glazed 
tile,  silo  tile,  jugs  and  other  things. 

In  the  foreground  of  the  exhibit  were  the  ornamental  pieces 
of  pottery.  The  chemically  colored  bowls  and  vases  attracted 
unusual  attention  from  the  visitors. 

In  the  booth  at  the  fair  there  was  a  picture  of  a  beautiful 
home  which  was  built  with  hollow  fireproof  tile  manufactured 
by  the  Athens  Pottery  Co.  There  were  dozens  of  useful 
household  utensils  made  from  the  clay  and  numerous  toys  and 
small  articles  for  children,  which  shows  what  can  be  done  in 
this  line  of  manufacture. 

“Supremacy  in  pottery  products  once  held  by  Ohio  has  now 
been  taken  away  by  Texas,  for  this  is  one  of  the  largest  plants 
west  of  that  State,”  L.  C.  Libby  said.  “Almost  every  merchant 
and  business  man  in  the  Southwest  has  at  some  time  or 
another  bought  some  of  our  products  and  the  Texas  school 
geography  for  many  years  contained  a  picture  of  our  Athens 
plant  and  referred  to  it  as  one  of  the  prominent  industries  of 
the  State.” 

P.  E.  Miller  is  president  and  general  manager,  L.  C.  Libby 
vice-president  and  Miss  O.  M.  West,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
company. 

£  £  £ 

Float  Novel  Feature  of  Anniversary 

Employes  of  the  American  Enameled  Brick  &  Tile  Co.  played 
a  very  important  part  in  the  celebration  held  in  observance  of 
the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  town 
of  South  River,  N.  J.  Initiative  such  as  is  seldom  shown  by 
employes  of  clay  products  concerns  was  exhibited  by  the  work¬ 
ers  of  the  American  Enameled  Brick  &  Tile  Co.’s  factory  when 
they  planned  and  constructed  a  float  which  they  manned  on  the 
occasion  of  the  festivities. 

This  speaks  very  highly  for  the  spirit  of  cooperation  which 
must  exist  among  the  employes  and  for  their  relationship  with 
the  management  of  the  American  Enameled  Brick  &  Tile  Co. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  there  were  close  to  fifty 
thousand  people  in  the  city  included  among  whom  were  such 
celebrities  as  Governor  Edwards  and  various  other  state 
officials. 

The  float  was  mounted  on  a  wagon  drawn  by  several  horses 


Employes  of  the  Enameled  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  South  River,  N.  J.  Won  First  Prize  with  This  Float  at  an  Anniversary  Celebration. 
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Cut  showing  the  discharge  end 
of  3  No.  115,  and  one  of  the 
No.  116  PROCTOR  STOVE 
ROOMS  at  the  plant  of  the 
IROQUOIS  CHINA  COM¬ 
PANY,  Syracuse,  New  York. 


If  you  have  had  successful  re¬ 
sults  with  a  stove  room  that  just 
fits  your  individual  needs,  dries 
your  ware  quickly,  cuts  your 
drying  time,  costs  one-half  of 
other  systems,  and  produces 
practically  1  00  per  cent  uniform 
ware — wouldn’t  you  boost  it  to 
the  limit? 


That  is  what  the  users  of  PROC¬ 
TOR  STOVE  ROOMS  do,  and 
back  it  up  with  REPEAT  OR¬ 
DERS,  because  they  are  con¬ 
vinced  by  ACTUAL  PER¬ 
FORMANCE  that  PROCTOR 
STOVE  ROOMS  are  SUC¬ 
CESSFUL. 


Our  records  show  that  the  largest 
percentage  of  PROCTOR  STOVE 
ROOMS  going  forward  each  day 
throughout  the  country  are  to  con¬ 
cerns  who  already  have  them  in 
service.  ONCE  USED — ALWAYS 
USED. 

A  strict  guarantee  goes  with  every 

PROCTOR  STOVE  ROOM. 


Performance 
Brings 
Re  -  Orders 
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Great  Economies 

that  can  be  effected  in  your 
departments  by  the  use  of 

PROCTOR  DRYERS 

SAVE  STEAM  OR  HEAT 

SAterlalsOR  IN  handling  MA- 

IMPROVE  THE  QUALITY  OF  THE 
PRODUCT 

^CONOMKE  FLOOR  SPACE 
IMPROVE  WORKING  CONDITIONS 
INCREASE  CAPACITY  OR  OUT^ 
PUT 

INterEoutputUNIFORM  or  bet- 

WHY? — because  PROCTOR  DRYERS 
are  developed  or  adjusted  to  your  special 
requirements  and  conditions.  During  the 
last  3  7  years  we  have  built  nothing  but 
dryers  covering  every  drying  need,  yet 
we  constantly  find  it  necessary  to  re¬ 
adapt,  combine,  or  develop  new  types 
of  equipment.  For  this  purpose  we  main¬ 
tain  a  large  staff  of 
engineers  and  a  com- 
P  1  e  t  e  experimental 
department. 

This  complete  staff  of  en- 
gineers  it  at  your  service. 

proctor  $ 

SCHWARTZ 

IN  Co RP ORATED 

Ceramic  Equipment 
Department 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Formerly 
The  Philadelphia 
Textile  Machinery  Co. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Truck 

Truck 

Truck 

- Jut  mum  tin- 

Cross  Section  of  Type  A  Proc¬ 
tor  Dryer.  The  arrangement  of 
fans  and  coils  at  either  side  and 
the  three  lines  of  cars  in  the 
center  arc  clearly  shozvn. 


TYPE  A  PROCTOR  DRYER 

This  type  of  machine  is  used 
for  drying  material  on  rack  cars. 
The  fans  and  coils  are  on  each 
side  of  the  car  space.  In  this 
type  of  machine  the  circulation 
of  air  is  across  the  car  spaces. 


for  CLAY  PRODUCTS 

POTTERY  AND 
GENERAL  WARE 
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Silver  Cup  Which  was  Presented  for  the  Best  Float  Entered 
at  the  Occasion  of  South  River’s  Anniversary. 

was  the  first  plant  to  be  built,  representing  the  clay  industry  in 
that  town.  Soon  the  immense  possibilities  of  the  raw  materials 
for  the  manufacture  of  clay  ware  in  that  section  were  realized, 
and  common  brick  plants  were  constructed.  Shortly  thereafter 
came  the  refractory,  fire  proofing  and  enameled  brick  indus¬ 
tries. 

The  fact  that  the  employes  of  the  American  Enameled  Brick 
&  Tile  Co.,  thru  their  own  initiative  evolved  a  scheme  of  this 
kind,  proves  the  value  of  the  high  spirit  of  cooperation  that 
exists  between  the  above  concern  and  its  employes.  This  item 
should  be  of  considerable  interest  to  other  clay  products  manu¬ 
facturers  and  may  furnish  them  with  an  idea  to  stimulate  the 
interest  of  the  workmen  on  their  plant. 

it  it  it 

Danish  Potters  Face  Serious  Competition 

The  Danish  porcelain  industry,  of  which  every  Copenhagener 
justly  speaks  with  pride,  has  been  embarrassed  in  the  past 
year,  principally  by  the  high  prices  of  coal  and  labor.  Skilled 
workers  in  English  factories  whose  wares  compete  with  the 
Danish  receive,  it  is  stated,  much  smaller  wages  than  wages 
paid  here,  and  coal  is  much  cheaper  there,  of  course.  German 


Monopoly  on  Yellow  and  Rockingham  Ware 

Demand  for  yellow  and  rockingham  ware  continues  active. 
There  are  only  11  kilns  manufacturing  this  class  of  ware  in 
the  immediate  East  Liverpool  district,  and  these  are  being 
worked  to  the  limit  of  capacity.  This  output  is  controlled  by 
the  D.  E.  McNicol  Pottery  Co.  When  the  industry  was  first 
started  in  the  East  Liverpool  territory,  all  ware  made  was  yel¬ 
low  and  rockingham.  For  some  years  only  two  kilns  composed 
the  local  output  of  this  class  of  merchandise..  About  a  year 
ago  nine  more  kilns  were  added  to  this  line  by  the  McNicol 
Company,  which  is  now  the  sole  producer  of  this  class  of 
merchandise  in  all  Eastern  Ohio. 

it  it  it 

Coal  Supply  Not  Ample 

The  fuel  situation  in  the  East  Liverpool  pottery  district 
shows  little  if  any  improvement.  The  manufacturers  are  will¬ 
ing  to  take  all  the  coal  they  can  receive,  and  some  plants  are 
operating  their  own  trucks  between  mines  along  the  Lincoln 
Highway  arid  their  plants.  River  shipments  of  coal  are  not 
active,  but  whenever  a  barge  is  received  from  the  upper 
Monongahela  Valley  it  is  practically  all  spoken  for  before  it 
is  delivered.  On  the  few  “cold”  days  that  the  district  has 
experienced  of  late,  there  has  been  a  scarcity  of  gas  for  in¬ 
dustrial  purposes,  and  as  a  result  kilns  have  been  thrown  off 
schedules. 

it  it  it 

Enlarging  Machine  Shop 

Empire  China  Works,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  is  making  additions 
and  enlarging  its  machine  shop.  This  will  enable  the  company 
to  make  their  own  repairs  and  dies  and  to  take  care  of  equip¬ 
ment.  The  market  continues  to  be  good. 


and  consisted  of  a  miniature  brick  plant  which  demonstrated 
the  process  of  manufacture  of  enameled  brick  in  the  various 
stages  from  the  raw  clay  to  the  finished  product.  The  small 
kiln  emitted  real  smoke  and  proved  intensely  interesting  to  the 
spectators.  Miniature  brick  were  distributed  from  the  float 
among  the  people  as  souvenirs  of  the  occasion.  The  float  was 
so  highly  interesting  and  educational  to  the  public  and  so  well 
designed,  that  it  was  awarded  the  first  prize  cup  by  the  judges. 
Incidentally,  the  exhibit  was  of  tremendous  advertising  value  to 
tlie  American  Enameled  Brick  &  Tile  Co. 

South  River,  N.  J.,  was  founded  in  1720  and  has  many  note¬ 
worthy  historical  associations.  It  is  situated  in  the  heart  of 
the  Raritan  Valley,  and  an  abundant  supply  of  high  grade  clay 
is  found  in  its  immediate  surroundings.  In  1825  a  small  pot¬ 
tery  manufacturing  stoneware  was  established  in  the  city.  This 


wares  also  compete.  Danish  prices  on  porcelain  have  risen  about 
o()0  per  cent,  sinc^  before  the  war,  while  prices  in  Germany,  have 
risen  only  between  200  and  275  per  cent.  Competition  in  pro¬ 
ducing  the  original  works  of  art  for  which  the  Copenhagen 
factories  are  famous,  is  not  feared;  but  when  it  comes  to 
supplying  private  homes,  restaurants,  hospitals,  etc.,  with  their 
ordinary  supply,  the  industry  is  facing  a  dark  and  unsettled 
future  if  the  competition  from  England  and  Germany  becomes 
strong. — Commerce  Reports. 

it  it 

New  jersey  Committee  Holds  Meeting 

A  meeting  of  the  executive  and  building  committees  of  the 
New  Tersey  Clay  Workers*  Association  and  Eastern  Section 
of  the  American  Ceramic  Society  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Klein, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  on  Thursday,  November  4.  The  ses¬ 
sion  was  preceded  by  an  enjoyable  luncheon  at  12:30  in  the 
main  dining  room  of  the  hotel,  with  a  total  of  sixteen  mem¬ 
bers  in  attendance.  Abel  Hansen,  president,  presided. 

The  business  session  following  was  of  comparatively  short 
duration,  being  devoted  exclusively  to  a  discussion  of  plans 
for  the  new  Ceramic  Building  at  Rutgers  College.  Prelimi¬ 
nary  drawings  as  prepared  by  State  Architect  Francis  H. 
Bent  were  considered,  and  a  number  of  constructive  changes 
suggested. 

President  Hansen  appointed  the  following  committee  to  con¬ 
fer  with  Mr.  Bent  in  the  development  of  the  finished  plans, 
soon  to  be  placed  under  way:  D.  J.  Fisher,  Frank  Valentine, 
E.  V.  Eskesen,  R.  H.  Minton,  C.  E.  Jacquart,  and  Professor 
George  H.  Brown. 

It  was  voted  to  hold  the  annual  meeting  of  the  association 
about  the  middle  of  January,  the  exact  date  to  be  left  to  the 
selection  of  Secretary  Brown,  who  will  arrange  the  program 
and  details  of  the  event. 

it  it  it 


November  16,  1920 
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Potters  Gas  Bills  Reach  Record  Height 

Shipment  of  coal  to  potteries  having  equipment  for  the  use 
of  coal  as  fuel  is  increasing.  A  number  of  potteries  in  Ohio 
are  turning  to  fuel  oil.  Beginning  October  1,  the  cost  of  natural 
gas  for  kilns  has  been  45  cents  a  thousand  feet,  which  will  make 
the  October  fuel  bills  of  potters  in  the  East  Liverpool  district 
probably  the  largest  for  any  month  in  the  history  of  the  in¬ 
dustry. 

Progress  is  reported  on  various  plant  improvements  and  ex¬ 
tensions  and  every  indication  points  to  facilities  for  increased 
production  of  American  ware  during  1921. 

£  it  £ 

Pottery  Prices  Steady,  Decline  Not  Likely 

Buyers  in  the  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  market,  realize  that  if 
they  cancel  any  unfilled  orders  now  on  file,  there  will  be  longer 
delay  in  receiving  merchandise  than  ever.  The  general  rule 
of  trading  is  to  refuse  to  buy  on  a  declining  market,  and  that 
specifications  are  always  more  liberal  on  an  advancing  market. 
While  many  lines  of  merchandise  show  a  decline,  in  the  pot¬ 
tery  line,  however,  the  reverse  situation  is  true  if  anything. 
There  is  no  decline  in  sight  in  the  pottery  market.  Prices  are 
exceedingly  firm.  No  advance  in  present  lists  is  anticipated, 
but  a  lowering  of  present  lists  is  a  matter  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion. 

£  St  <*« 

China  Cooking  Ware  Production  Steady 

Market  production  of  cooking  ware  by  the  Bedford  (Ohio) 
China  Co.,  is  now  being  attained,  following  enlargement  of  this 
division  of  the  plant.  The  production  will  include  inserts  for 
steam  tables,  teapots  and  all  cooking  ware  items.  Several  big 
contracts  have  been  closed  recently,  according  to  C.  B.  Red- 
drop,  secretary,  conspicuous  among  them  being  that  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  dining  car  service.  Tho  there  has  been 
some  falling  off  in  demand,  there  is  a  steady  influx  of  new  . 
business,  and  the  plant  is  still  behind  on  deliveries,  with  a 
month’s  business  ahead,  according  to  Mr.  Reddrop. 

£  St  £ 

Overtime  Necessary  to  Supply  Demand 

On  account  of  the  approach  of  the  holiday  season,  and  the 
demand  for  quick  shipments,  some  departments  of  several  pot¬ 
teries  in  the  East  Liverpool  district  are  now  working  nights. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  decorating  shops  to  work  at  night  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  but  it  is  a  new  rule  in  the  clay  shops.  Not 
a  few  workers  in  the  latter  department  are  now  working  three 
and  four  nights  a  week  in  some  plants. 

£  it  «* 

Maintains  Class  in  Americanization 

Onpndaga  Pottery  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y„  has  started  a  class 
tor  foreign  born  men  who  wish  to  learn  to  read  and  write 
English  and  to  prepare  for  American  citizenship.  The  class 
meets  three  times  a  week  and  every  one  attending  is  enthusi¬ 
astic  about  it.  Miss  Gallavin,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  class, 
has  done  this  same  work  in  former  years  and  the  importance 
and  value  of  such  classes  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 

£ 

Oats  and  Wheat  Straws  Reach  High  Mark 

Some  few  years  ago  manufacturers  were  able  to  buy  oats 
straw  for  packing  purposes  for  around  $10  per  ton,  but  the 
most  recent  quotation  for  this  stock  received  in  the  East  Liver¬ 
pool  district  is  $11.50  for  dry  wheat  straw  and  $13  per  ton 
for  dry  oats  straw,  plus  $6  per  ton  freight.  This  is  a  new 
high  mark  for  this  material. 


Potters  Find  Lead  Hard  to  Obtain 

Some  pottery  manufacturers  are  short  of  lead,  and  as  a 
result  borrowing  of  a  supply  from  any  who  may  have  some 
stock  is  now  in  order  until  new  stocks  are  received.  A  few 
days  ago  a  manufacturer,  whose  plant  is  located  just  outside  of 
the  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  district,  drove  his  touring  car 
into  East  Liverpool  and  borrowed  a  liberal  supply  of  this  com¬ 
modity  until  his  own  shipment  was  received. 

£  £  <5* 

Raw  Materials  More  Easily  Obtainable 

Quite  an  improvement  is  noted  in  the  increased  receipt  of  raw- 
materials  in  the  eastern  Ohio  pottery  district,  and  this  indicates 
that  the  car  supply  at  shipping  points  is  improving.  Southern 
clays  are  in  better  arrival,  and  manufacturers  are  no  longer 
bothered  with  the  scarcity  which  they  experienced  during  the 
summer  and  late  spring. 

£  £  & 

New  Coal  Conveyor  in  Operation 

Complete  equipment  for  the  new  coal  conveyor  to  be  used 
in  the  No.  5  Homer  Laughlin  warehouse,  at  Newell,  W.  Va., 
has  arrived.  The  concrete  bases  upon  which  the  conveyor 
will  be  set  have  already  been  laid  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
new  time  and  labor  saving  device  will  be  in  operation 
within  the  next  few  days. 

£  Jt 

Elected  County  Commissioner 

Patrick  McNicol,  head  of  the  Standard  Pottery  Co.,  East 
Liverpool,  Ohio,  is  being  congratulated  by  his  fellow  manu¬ 
facturers  as  a  result  of  his  election  to  the  Board  of  County 
Commissioners  for  a  four  year  term.  Mr.  McNicol  is  a  warm 
advocate  of  good  roads,  and  manufacturers  declare  him  to  be 
the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 

£  £ 

New  Dinnerware  Pattern  in  Evidence 

Here  and  there  thruout  the  East  Liverpool  district  a  new 
1921  dinnerware  pattern  is  to  be  seen.  Future  lines  have  not 
been  assembled  entirely,  and  will  not  be  for  a  month  or  more. 
Borders  of  course  predominate,  altho  an  occasional  new 
spray  design  is  to  be  seen. 

<5*  g  jX 

Good  Feldspar  Scarce 

The  scarcity  of  good  feldspar  is  one  of  the  hardships  of  the 
pottery  industry  at  Trenton,  N.  J.  Unless  you  “watch  out” 
anything  that  looks  like  spar  is  likely  to  be  given  on  order. 
When  you  think  of  $30  and  $31  a  ton,  the  prevailing  price 
hereabouts,  it  would  seem  a  comfortable  figure  to  assure  maxi¬ 
mum  quality. 

£  £  £ 

Complete  Plans  for  New  Building 

The  Star  Porcelain  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  manufacturer  of 
electrical  porcelain  specialties,  has  completed  plans  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  two-story,  brick  and  steel  .addition  at  its 
plant  on  Muirheid  Avenue,  to  cost  about  $6,500. 

£  £ 

Closes  Plant  Two  Days 

The  Thomas  Maddock’s  Sons  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  manufac¬ 
turer  of  sanitary  ware,  closed  its  plant  for  two  days,  Novem¬ 
ber  2  and  3.  This  company  was  an  active  participant  in  the 
great  industrial  parade  held  in  the  city  on  October  29,  and  its 
workers  joined  heartily  in  the  cause. 

J*  St  iX 

The  Connecticut  Porcelain  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  has  filed  plans 
for  a  shed  addition  to  its  plant  on  Prospect  Street. 


CURRENT  PRICES  of  COMMON  BUILDING  BRICK, 
DRAIN  TILE  and  HOLLOW  BUILDING  TILE, 


J  NASMUCH  as  considerable  interest  has  been  manifested 
recently  in  clay  products  prices  thruout  the  country,  it 
has  been  deemed  wise  to  make  a  compilation  of  current  quo¬ 
tations  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers.  The  prices  of  com¬ 
mon  brick,  four  inch  drain  tile,  and  5x8x12  inch  hollow  build¬ 
ing  tile  which  follow  are  reported  as  delivered  on  the  job, 
and  they  are,  therefore,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case  higher 
than  the  plant  prices.  This  should  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion  in  examining  them. 


If  for  any  reason  these  prices  do  not  seem  to  be  in  line 
with  conditions  as  they  exist  in  the  towns  enumerated,  and 
furthermore,  if  you  have  any  information  that  would  tend 
to  prove  these  prices  to  be  incorrect,  the  editors  of  Brick 
and  Clay  Record  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

These  are,  however,  quotations  which  are  being  given  at 
the  present  time  by  agencies  selling  brick,  drain  tile  and  hol¬ 
low  building  tile  in  the  towns  mentioned. 

The  footnotes  are  explained  at  the  bottom  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  tabulation: 


Common 

Drain 

Hollow  Tile 

Brick 

Tile  (4") 

(5x8x12) 

Per  M 

Per  Ft. 

Per  M 

Portland,  Me . 

. $28.00 

.12 

Boston,  Mass . 

.  32.00 

.154 

300. 00i 

Providence,  R.  I . 

.  39.00 

.15 

Hartford  Conn . 

.  30.00* 

.15 

New  Haven,  Conn . 

. .  35.00 

.10 

New  York  City . 

.  20.00 

.19 

Albany,  N.  Y . 

.  35.00 

.085 

Utica,  N.  Y . 

.  35.40 

.08 

Syracuse,  N.  Y . 

. .  29.00 

.08 

Oswego,  N.  Y . 

.  40.00 

.07 

Binghamton,  N.  Y . 

.  30.00 

.06 

Elmira,  N.  Y . 

.  35.00 

.08 

Rochester,  N.  Y . 

.  24.00 

.075 

100.00 

Buffalo,  N.  Y . 

.  33.50 

.06 

150.00 

Jamestown,  N.  Y . 

.  35.00 

.095 

160.00 

Allentown,  Pa . 

.  28.00 

Erie,  Pa . 

.  30.00 

8.50c 

160.00 

Philadelphia,  Pa . 

.  25.00 

.07 

115.00 

Pittsburgh,  Pa . 

.  25.00 

.08 

150.00 

Reading,  Pa . 

.  23.00 

.07 

Scranton,  Pa . 

.  30.00 

.08 

Newark,  N.  J . 

.  28.00 

Paterson,  N.  J . 

.  30.00 

200.00 

Trenton,  N.  J . 

.  29.00 

.10 

Wilmington,  Del . 

.  28.00 

.10 

Washington,  D.  C . 

.  24.50 

.10 

125.00 

Baltimore,  Md . 

.  25.00 

.09 

125.00 

Norfolk,  Va . 

.  26.00 

.10 

Richmond,  Va . 

.  25.00 

.12 

Huntington,  W.  Va . 

.  26.00 

.075 

135.00 

Fairmont,  W.  Va . 

.  33.00 

.06 

146.50 

Wheeling,  W.  Va . 

.  32.50 

.095 

145.00 

Atlanta,  Ga . 

.  25.00 

.125 

Miami,  Fla . 

. .  40.00 

220.00 

Tampa,  Fla . 

.  33.00 

165.00 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla . 

.  29.00 

175.00 

Frankfort,  Ky . 

.  30.00 

.08 

120.00 

Louisville,  Ky . 

.  27.00* 

.055 

134.70 

Lexington,  Ky . 

.  28.00 

.10 

Memphis,  Tenn . 

.  25.00 

.07 

Nashville,  Tenn . 

.  20.50 

.08 

134.70 

Birmingham,  Ala . 

.  35.00 

.25 

116.00 

New  Orleans,  La . 

.  2 4. '50 

.11 

El  Paso,  Tex . 

.  19.00 

110.00 

Houston,  Tex . 

.  25.00 

.15 

140.00i£ 

Dallas,  Texas  . 

.  24.00 

.15 

140.00££ 

Topeka,  Kans . 

.  25.00 

.065 

110.00 

Little  Rock,  Ark . 

.  20.00* 

.12 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.. 

.  22.50 

.05 

88.50 

Common 

Drain 

Hollow  Tile 

Brick 

Tile  (4") 

(5x8x12) 

Per  M 

Per  Ft. 

Per  M 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  . 

.  25.00 

.078 

140.00fl 

Cleveland,  Ohio  . 

.  25.00 

.061 

102.00 

Columbus,  Ohio  . 

....  27.00 

.065 

Toledo,  Ohio  . 

.  22.00 

.06 

135.00 

Detroit,  Mich . 

.  22.00 

.08 

125.00lf 

Evansville,  Ind . 

.  18.00 

.04 

110.00 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind . 

.  23.00 

.06 

120.00 

Indianapolis,  Ind . 

.  24.00 

.09 

164.40 

South  Bend,  Ind . 

.  24.00 

.04 

151.62 

Terre  Haute,  Ind . 

.  19.00 

Bloomington,  Ill . 

.  25.00 

.06 

125.00 

Chicago,  Ill . 

.  16.00 

.08 

160.00 

Moline,  Ill . 

.  24.00 

.10 

120.00 

Peoria,  Ill . 

.  19.50 

.075 

78.00 

Green  Bay,  Wis . 

.  22.00 

.06 

145.00 

Milwaukee,  Wis . 

.  20.00 

.08 

175.00 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich . 

.  22.00 

Minneapolis,  Minn . 

.  25.00 

'  .08 

135.00 

St.  Paul,  Minn . 

.  25.00 

.08 

135.00 

Davenport,  Iowa  . 

.  25.00 

.08 

175.00 

Des  Moines,  Iowa  . . 

.  34.50 

.12 

120.00 

Sioux  City,  Iowa . 

.  22.50 

130.00 

Kansas  City,  Mo . 

.  25.00 

.062 

St.  Louis,  Mo . 

.  20.00 

.085 

145.00 

Lincoln,  Neb . 

.  21.50 

.08 

100.00 

Denver,  Colo . 

.  17.00 

100.00 

Butte,  Mont . 

.  16.00 

Los  Angeles,  Calif . 

.  15.00 

.05 

100.00§ 

San  Diego,  Calif . 

.  20.50 

.105 

92.50§ 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  ... 

.  20.00 

.065 

100.00 

Portland,  Ore . 

.  24.50 

.085 

115.00 

Seattle,  Wash.  . 

.  22.00 

.09 

115.00 

Winnipeg,  Man . 

.  20.00 

.13** 

115.00 

Toronto,  Ont . 

.  18.00 

.075 

Halifax,  N.  S . 

.  27.50 

Quebec,  P.  Q . 

.  20.00 

.07 

♦Hartford,  sold  by  mfrs.  only;  Little  Rock,  mfrs.’  price,  dray- 
age  $2  to  $5  per  M.  extra;  Louisville,  mfrs.’  retail  price  $27.00, 
5%  disc.,  15  days. 

tCarlot  rate,  San  Diego. 

^Erie,  drain  tile,  per  C. 
fBoston,  hollow  bldg,  tile,  per  ton. 

££Houston  and  Dallas,  same  price  applies  to  Interlocking  tile. 
^Cincinnati,  hollow  bldg,  tile,  f.  o.  b.  cars  5%  discount  10th  of 
month  following  shipment;  Detroit,  2x12x12  price. 

♦♦Winnipeg,  drain  tile,  subject  to  5%  discount  if  paid  by  15th. 
§Los  Angeles,  Heath  tile;  San  Diego,  sizes  4x12x12  and  6x12x12. 
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The  SUPERINTENDENT 

Helpful  Hints  for  Practical  Men 
Whose  Problem  is  Maximum 
Production  With  Minimum  Cost 


Accident  Prevention 

R.  C.  Richards,  in  an  address  before  the  recent  National 
Safety  Congress  stated : 

If  all  employers  could  only  be  made  to  understand  that 
every  time  an  accident  occurs,  it  not  only  means  pain  and  loss 
of  time  for  the  injured  man,  greater  risk  to  the  other  em¬ 
ployes,  but  also  less  efficiency  in  the  organization  and  re¬ 
duction  of  output — because  a  green  man  has  to  take  the  place 
of  an  experienced  man.  On  the  other  hand,  if  employes 
would  also  remember  that  it  is  they  who  get  killed  and  injured 
and  not  the  boss;  that  before  the  Safety  First  Movement  can 
save  any  money  for  the  boss  it  must 

“First Save  life  and  limb. 

Second : — Prevent  pain,  suffering,  sorrow  and  destitution. 

“Third : — Prevent  making  widows,  orphans  and  cripples. 

“Fourth Bring  the  men  home  at  the  end  of  the  day’s 
work  safe  and  well,  and 

“Fifth:— Make  the  operation  of  industry  safer  and  more 
regular,  we  would,  I  think,  get  better  cooperation  from  all 
parties  interested  in  carrying  on  the  work  in  the  industries 
of  the  country  and  reduce  the  number  of  accidents  by  leaps 
and  bounds.” 

£  &  £ 

Principles  of  Scientific  Burning 

The  application  of  scientific  principles  applied  to  the  burning 
of  clay  materials  comprises  the  following  points : 

1.  Unification  of  the  mode  of  operating  the  kilns. — The  kilns 
must  be  built  alike  and  regulated  according  to  the  same  rules, 
in  order  that,  all  other  conditions  being  equal,  the  results  of 
burning  are  identical.  By  following  this  method,  ascertaining 
the  causes  of  any  irregularities  or  defects  is  made  easy  because 
of  that  unification  of  operation,  without  saying  anything  about 
other  advantages  that  accrue. 

2.  Organization  of  a  technical  control  of  burning. — This 
control  involves  the  use  of  pyrometers  which,  altho  they  ren¬ 
der  good  service,  are  not,  however,  indispensable.  Draft  in¬ 
dicators  and  fusable  cones  are  also  of  valuable  aid. 

3.  In  order  to  permit  comparisons  and  to  make  profitable 
deductions  therefrom,  all  measuring  apparatus  and  indicators 
should  be  provided  with  recorders  and  a  diagram  of  the  burn- 
ing  procedure  should  be  drawn.  Such  diagrams  should  then 
be  established  for  each  category  of  products  manufactured. 
They  give  a  very  useful  record  of  the  quantity  of  fuel  con¬ 
sumed.  The  use  of  these  means  of  heat  control  finally  heats  to 
an  appreciable  economy. 

As  far  as  burning  is  concerned,  the  following  methods  and 
records  hold  good  in  all  cases  : 

(a)  A  sheet  of  instructions,  made  by  the  man  in  charge  of 
the  active  kiln  service.  This  sheet  is  written  out  every  eve- 
ning  and  includes  the  directions  to  be  followed  by  each  burner 
(one  burner  in  charge  of  each  kiln)  during  the  next  twenty- 
four  hours. 

(b)  A  sheet  showing  the  manner  of  proceeding.  Each 
burner  notes  down  the  condition  in  which  he  finds  his  kiln  after 
each  period  of  three  hours.  These  sheets  furnish  a  valuable 
comparison  on  the  progress  of  the  different  kilns. 


(c)  A  burning  sheet  kept  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
above  cases  and  by  the  same  men  would  show  the  progress  of 
the  burn  during  the  finishing  period.  As  indicated  by  its  title, 
this  sheet  contains  all  the  data  concerning  the  finishing  period 
of  every  kiln  in  the  plant.  A  column  is  also  provided  to  re¬ 
ceive  remarks  concerning  the  cooling  of  the  kiln. 

(d)  An  analytical  sheet  which  will  recapitulate  the  daily 
observations  and  indications  mentioned  in  the  previous  records. 
These  various  records  of  unification,  registration  and  analysis, 
give  very  accurate  information  if  they  are  well  kept  on  the 
three  main  points : 

1.  Consumption  of  fuel. 

2.  Workmanship  of  burning. 

3.  Percentage  of  high  grade  ware. 

The  above  principles  applied  on  various  ceramic  plants  such 
as  building  brick,  sewer  pipe,  architectural  terra  cotta,  drain 
tile,  fire  clay  products,  and  so  forth,  have  given  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  results  and  have  accomplished  a  reduction  of  forty  per  cent, 
in  coal  saving  per  ton  of  ware,  and  an  increase  of  twenty  per 
cent,  in  the  quantity  of  No.  1  ware. — Translated  by  Armand 
DeGallaix,  from  “Review  of  Building  Materials  and  Public 
W orks,”  Paris,  France. 

J*  £  Ft 

It  Takes  More  Fuel  to  Heat  Clay  at  High 
Temperatures 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Research  of  the  English 
Institute  of  Gas  Works  Engineers,  Messrs.  Bradshaw  and 
Emery  presented  a  paper  which  described  the  method  which 
they  used  to  determine  the  specific  heat  of  refractories  at  high 
temperatures.  They  worked  on  refractory  materials  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  ranging  between  600  to  1,400  deg.  C. 

Briefly,  the  method  they  used  consisted  of  first,  weighing  a 
refractory  piece,  next,  heating  it  up  to  the  required  temperature 
and  then  dipping  it  quickly  into  a  receptacle  containing  a  definite 
weight  of  water.  The  object  was  heated  in  an  electric  furnace 
located  directly  above  the  water  receptacle,  which  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  insulation  and  enclosed  in  a  strong  wooden  box. 

The  results  obtained  show  that  the  specific  heat  of  the  tested 
matter  increased  considerably  at  higher  temperatures.  The  in¬ 
crease  being  about  fifty  per  cent,  between  100  and  1,400  deg.  C. 
for  shale  brick  and  for  silica  brick.  This  means  that  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  given  weight 
of  matter,  100  deg.  C.  for  instance,  between  1,200  and  1,300 
deg.  C.  is  higher  than  what  is  required  to  raise  the  same  ma¬ 
terial  100  deg.  in  temperature  from  100  to  200  deg.  C. 

In  the  case  of  shale  brick  and  silica  brick,  the  quantity  of 
fuel  for  the  same  amount  of  rise  in  temperature  at  a  point  about 
1,300  deg.  C.  is  about  one  and  one-half  times  that  required 
for  the  same  rise  in  temperature  around  100  deg.  C.  after  allow¬ 
ing  for  the  increase  in  heat  required  due  to  loss  in  radiation 
and  other  causes  at  high  temperatures. — Translated  by  Armand 
DeGallaix,  from  “Review  of  Building  Materials  and  Public 
Works  ”  Paris,  France. 
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Insulation  Protects  Kilns 


It  has  been  proved  in  actual  practice 
that  effective  insulation  increases  the 
productivity  of  kilns  by  protecting 
them  against  heat  losses. 

SIMHiEL 

insulation  is  the  most  effective  form 
of  protection  for  your  kilns.  It  pre¬ 
vents  heat  penetration  and  radiation 
from  the  surfaces.  The  low  heat 
conductivity  factor  of  Sil-O-Cel  tends 
to  seal  the  heat  in  the  kilns  and 
thereby  reduce  radiation  losses  to  the 
minimum  and  provides  better  control 
of  temperatures. 

Bulletin  R-71  gladly  sent  on  request. 


CE  LIT  E  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 


New  York  St.  Louis  Cleveland 

Pittsburgh  Philadelphia  I.os  Angeles 

Chicago  Detroit  San  Francisco 


SAUERMAN 

Dragline-Cableway— Excavator 

Digs,  Conveys  and  Dumps  in  one 
operation. 

Cuts  labor  and  digging  costs  to  a 
minimum. 

We  will  gladly  send  you  complete 
data  for  the  asking. 


DOUBLE  DRUM  ENGiNf 
A  BOILER  MOUNTED 
ON  MOVABLE  VOvA.r* 


SAUERMAN  BROS. 

316  S.  Dearborn  St.,  CHIC  AGO 


It  Makes  No  Difference 
What  Your  Requirements 
M ay  Be  —  We  Have  the 
Car  for  Your  Needs 

Dryer  cars  of  any  size  or  type.  Transfer 
cars  turntables,  wheel  barrows,  wheels. 

Send  us  your  requirements  and  let  us 
figure  for  you.  No  obligation  whatever. 

PETTIGREW  FOUNDRY  COMPANY 

HARVEY,  ILLINOIS 


EAGLE 


Write  for  Prices 

EAGLE  IRON  WORKS  DESiOWAE' 


IN  the  WAKE 

of  the  NEWS 

Being  Brief  Mention  of  a  Host 
of  Interesting  Happenings  in  the 
Varied  Fields  of  Clayworking 


Former  A.  F.  B.  A.  President  Dies 

The  brick  and  clay  industry  will  no  doubt  read  with  regret  of 
the  death  of  Lincoln  G.  Kilbourn,  president,  Columbus  (Ohio) 
Brick  &  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  with  plant  located  at  Union  Fur¬ 
nace,  Ohio.  He  died  from  a  stroke  of  apoplexy.  Mr.  Kil¬ 
bourn  was  a  pioneer  in  the  face  brick  business  and  was  very 
active  in  the  American  Face  Brick  Association’s  affairs  in 
former  years.  In  1913  he  was  elected  president  of  this  asso¬ 
ciation.  He  was  one  of  the  widest  known  and  most  popular 


LINCOLN  G.  KILBOURN. 


men  in  the  industry,  and  his  passing  will  be  a  distinct  shock  of 
regret  to  his  many  friends  and  admirers  in  the  American  Face 
Brick  Association  and  the  entire  clay  industry  as  well. 

Clay  Industry  Loses  Prominent  Man 

Edward  Rodgers  died  October  26,  1920,  in  the  city  of  his 
birth,  Alton,  Ill.  Mr.  Rodgers  was  prominent  in  the  clay  prod¬ 
ucts  industry  and  his  passing  will  be  regretted  by  many.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  first  years  of  his  life  he  was  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits  and  not  until  he  was  54  years  old  did  he  engage  in 
manufacturing.  At  that  time  he  founded  the  Alton  Brick  Co. 
and  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  he  remained  its  president.  He 
was  also  president  of  the  El  Paso  Brick  Co.  and  interested  in 
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tile  bernholtz  Brick  Machine  Co.  At  home  he  was  prominent 
in  the  affairs  of  the  city  and  counted  as  somewhat  of  a  philan¬ 
thropist.  Mr.  Rodgers  is  survived  by  two  brothers,  his  wife 
and  two  sons  and  a  daughter. 

Death  of  William  Hilker 

William  Hilker,  Sr.,  aged  77  years,  one  of  the  pioneer  clay 
products  manufacturers  of  Wisconsin,  died  at  his  home  in 
Racine,  Wis.,  early  in  November.  Mr.  Hilker  was  a  native 
of  Germany,  coming  to  America  in  1867  and  settling  at  Racine 
He  followed  his  profession  as  brickmaker  for  a  number  of 
years  and  in  1872  started  a  brick  yard  with  others  at  Cedar 
Bend.  Later  he  and  his  brother  Adolph  purchased  other  in¬ 
terests  and  they  were  in  partnership  until  the  death  of  Adolph 
in  1900,  since  which  time  the  widow  continued  to  hold  the 
interests  of  her  husband  but  left  the  management  in  the  handr 
of  William. 

Brick  Manufacturer  Passes  Away 

After  an  illness  of  about  ten  weeks,  Jacob  Sortman  died  at 
his  home  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  on  October  14,  1920.  Mr.  Sort- 
man  was  for  many  years  a  brick  manufacturer  and  contractor 
at  Dayton.  He  was  well  known  for  his  commercial  activities. 

Death  Takes  R.  G.  Eisenhart 

Richard  G.  Eisenhart,  president  of  the  Consolidated  Brick 
Co.,  Horseheads,  near  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  died  at  his  home  at  that 
place  on  October  27.  He  was  well  known  in  the  brick  indus¬ 
try  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Mr.  Eisenhart  seldom 


LESCHEN  .Wire  Rope 

Our  greatest  asset  is  the 
reputation  of  our  product,  and 
it  is  our  policy  and  our  pur¬ 
pose  to  maintain  at  all  times 
the  high  and  dependable  qual¬ 
ity  that  has  built  up  our  busi¬ 
ness. 

Established  1857 


A.  LESCHEN  &  SONS  ROPE  COMPANY 

Makers  of  HERCULES  (Red  Strand)  WIRE  ROPE 

Chicago  New  York  ST.  LOUIS  Denver  San  Francisco 


50,000  brick  dried  in  a  five-track  dryer  in  TEN 
HOURS,  using  either  EXHAUST  STEAM*  from 
the  engine  that  makes  the  brick  or  WASTE  HEAT 
from  cooling  kilns. 

Boss  System  of  Burning  Brick 

From  two  to  three  days’  time  saved  In  burning 
every  kiln  and  with  50%  less  coal  consumed. 

We  design  and  build  dryers  and  kilns  and  elimi¬ 
nate  all  kinds  of  drying  and  burning  difficulties. 

J.  C.  Boss  Engineering  Co. 

Elkhart,  Indiana 


Maximum 
Power  Instantly 


Waste  power  means  waste 
money — save  it.  Caldwell  Fric¬ 
tion  Clutches  deliver  continuous 
maximum  power  instantly — at  a 
touch  of  the  hand. 

Caldwell  Clutches  are  built  on 
tlie  principle  of  an  automatic 
brake.  The  Raybestos-lined  brake 
band  grips  the  entire  circumfer¬ 
ence  of  the  friction  ring  and 
transnfits  ail  the  power  with  ab¬ 
solutely  no  loss.  A  positive  as¬ 
surance  of  uninterrupted  service. 

Simplicity,  strength,  convenience 
— satisfaction. 

Send  for  Catalogue 

W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO. 

INCORPORATED 


“Produced  Very  Good  Results” 

Give  yourself  a  chance  to  tell 
us  of  similar  returns  from  Clas¬ 
sified  Advertising  in  “BRICK 
AND  CLAY  RECORD.” 


missed  a  convention  where  brickmakers  gathered  and  was 
always  actively  interested  in  the  industry’s  welfare.  The  many 
veteran  clay  manufacturers  who  knew  him  well  will  regret  his 
loss  to  the  industry. 


Send  in  your  order  now  to 

610  Federal  Street,  Chicago 
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the  SCO  OP  CONVEYOR 

FOR  STORINGandRECLAIMING 
THOUSANDS  IN  USE  LOADINGano  unloading 

CARS,  TRUCKS  anoWAGONS 

SAVES  6  TO  12  MEN 
SAVES  CAR  DEMURRAGE 


WRITE  FOR.  CATALOGUE 


ELIMINATES  SHOVEL 
AND  WHEELBARROW 
WORK 

KEEPS  EQUIPMENT 
MOVING 


PORTABLE  MACHINERY  CO.,  PASSAIC  N.J. 


BURN  ANY  COAL 

Never  mind  the  quality;  put  it  up  to 

CANTON  Rocking  and  Dumping  Grates 

to  take  care  of  it.  Thereby  they  will  also  take  care  of  your 
pocketbook. 

Smooth,  even  surface  that  will  not  warp. 

No  complicated  parts.  Easily  installed  in  any  furnace  by  any 
mechanic.  Send  for  descriptive  literature. 

For  Boiler  and  Kiln  Grates 

CANTON  GRATE 
COMPANY 

1706  Woodland  Avenue, 
Canton,  Ohio 


THWING  INSTRUMENT  COMPANY 
3347  Lancaster  Avenue  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ONE  MAN  DIGGER 

for  the  CLAY  and  TILE  PLANT  PIT 

Designed  especially  to  handle  material  for  the  average 
brick  or  tile  plant. 

iiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiitiiiiiMtniiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinii** 

.  Dependable,  efficient,  eco¬ 
nomical — oil  engine  operated 

•tllllllllllllllllllltMlllllllllllllllllllltlllllllltllHIII  till  lllll  lllllllllllllllllllttllllllir. 

LOW  IN  PRICE— WILL  SAVE  ENOUGH  IN  LABOR 
TO  PAY  FOR  ITSELF. 

Write  for  complete  data 

BAY  CITY  DREDGE  WORKS 

2619  Center  Avenue  ::  Bay  City,  Michigan 


Atlanta,  Ga. 


Becomes  Business  Manager 

Garland  Shields  is  looking  after  the  active  business  man¬ 
agement  of  the  West  Point  Brick  &  Lumber  Co.,  Louisville, 
Ky.,  following  the  death  of  A.  F.  Kleymeyer,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  and  general  manager.  Joe  Lamb  is  looking  after  the  man¬ 
ufacturing  end.  Mr.  Kleymeyer  was  also  a  director  of  the 
Southern  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  at  Louisville.  He  left  an  estate  of 
$35,000  to  his  two  year  old  daughter. 

Experiments  with  Wyoming  Coal  Unsuccessful 

A  number  of  Iowa  plants  have  recently  been  making  experi¬ 
ments  in  burning  Wyoming  coal  but  to  date  the  trials  do  not 
seem  to  be  successful.  The  Wyoming  coal  requires  special  kiln 
equipment  as  it  burns  with  no  clinkers  and  makes  such  a  fine 
ash  that  it  seals  tight  bottomed  furnaces. 

Labor  Situation  Somewhat  Relieved 

Labor  conditions  are  a  great  deal  better  and  the  quality  of 
labor  is  improving  steadily  at  the  What  Cheer  (la.)  Clay 
Products  Co.  The  company  has  recently  installed  a  drag  line 
for  stripping  over-burden  and  digging  shale.  It  is  planned  to 
enlarge  the  capacity  of  the  plant  by  building  new  kilns  and 
adding  machinery. 

Will  Build  New  Kilns  and  Retaining  Wall 

A  new  shale  planer  has  been  added  to  the  equipment  of  the 
Sheffield  (la.)  Brick  &  Tile  Co.  Two  thirty-foot  kilns  with 
steel  shells  will  be  built  soon  and  extensive  retaining  walls 
along  the  switches  will  also  be  erected.  The  concern  is  con¬ 
templating  rebuilding  the  inside  of  the  machine  room  and  tower, 
expecting  to  make  it  fire  proof.  There  are  hardly  any  orders 
coming  in  now. 

No  Delay  in  Shipments  Due  to  Car  Shortage 

Car  supply  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  so  far  as  box  cars  is  con¬ 
cerned,  is  now  good,  and  shipments  are  nofi  being  detained  on 
account  of  car  shortage,  but  getting  cars  to  move  clay  is  some¬ 
thing  else  again. 

Plant  Idle 

Progress  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  has  a  fair  stock 
on  hand,  and  is  allowing  the  plant  to  stand  idle,  expecting  to 
remain  down  until  the  spring,  when  it  will  start  running  on 
stock  if  demand  doesn’t  open  early. 

Production  Starts  Again 

The  Southern  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  reports  a 
fairly  active  demand  for  brick,  and  is  operating  steadily  again 
after  being  down  three  weeks  for  lack  of  water.  A  new  pond 
has  been  dug,  and  hereafter  it  is  believed  it  will  be  possible 
to  carry  enough  water  to  prevent  a  summer  shut  down. 

Labor  Plentiful 

Labor  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  is  much  better  than  it  was,  the  sup¬ 
ply  furnishing  better  men  to  pick  from,  and  good  labor  is 
obtainable  in  some  instances  at  less  money.  One  man  reported 
that  an  advertisement  for  five  men  brought  him  eighty-six  in¬ 
quiries  last  week,  which  would  indicate  that  everyone  is  not 
working.  Some  of  the  lumber  manufacturers  and  other  em¬ 
ployers  have  been  laying  off  men. 

Believe  Prices  Will  Come  Down 

It  is  not  believed  that  the  fact  that  the  election  is  over  will 
result  in  much  improvement  in  business  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  due 
to  the  fact  that  regardless  of  political  conditions  prices  will 
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continue  going  lower,  probably  more  gradually,  until  they  seek 
and  find  a  fair  level.  In  the  meantime  it  is  not  felt  that  any¬ 
thing  can  stop  that  tendency,  and  that  until  prices  do  become 
steady,  business  will  continue  a  little  quiet.  In  the  building 
trades  the  hold  off  tendency  is  especially  noticeable. 

Sold  Ten  Cars  of  Face  Brick  in  October 

W.  E.  Whaley,  Louisville  jobber,  reports  that  demand  for 
face  brick  has  slumped  badly,  as  a  result  of  light  permits  for 
new  work.  In  October  he  sold  ten  cars  after  working  hard 
and  faithfully.  Mr.  Whaley  said :  “Things  are  not  dead  by  any 
means.  There  are  strong  signs  of  life.  However,  commercial 
and  industrial  work  has  all  been  postponed,  and  about  all  we 
can  find  is  a  little  residence  work.” 

Brick  Prices  Steady — Coal  Reduced 

Prices  of  brick  and  tile  are  steady  in  Louisville,  Ky.  On 
board  cars  prices  are  quoted,  common  brick,  $24  a  thousand ; 
face,  $36;  hollow  tile,  30  off  list;  delivered  on  the  job,  com¬ 
mon,  $27;  face,  $41;  hollow  tile,  20  off  list.  These  prices  are 
subject  to  five  per  cent,  cash  discount,  payable  15  days. 

The  coal  situation  is  much  easier  as  a  whole,  supplies  now 
moving  freely,  and  prices  having  been  reduced  from  around 
$8.50  to  $9  for  Western  Kentucky,  and  $10  to  $12  for  Eastern 
Kentucky,  to  an  average  of  $6  a  ton  at  the  mine  for  both 
grades  in  mine  run  size. 


PYROMETERS  FOR  THE  KIEN 


is  the  pioneer  industrial 
Pyrometer.  They  are  made 
to  stand  up  under  the  stress 
of  daily  use.  That  is  the 
reason  Bristol’s  are  well 
adapted  for  the  Brick  Kiln 
requirements. 

THE  BRISTOL  COMPANY,  Waterbury,  Conn. 
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BRISTOL’S 

M*.  U  l  ML  or  r>cc_ 


STANLEY! 

jjELTIM|j 


ft oiio  wovma  cottoo 

MADE  IN  SCOTLAND 


Stanley  Solid  Woven 
Cotton  Belting 

Transmission  -  Elevating  -  Conveying 


&  £  st 

Incorporation  papers  have  been  filed  by  a  firm  known  as  the 

Columbia  Brick  &  Clay  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Capital  stock  is 
$250,000. 

Little  Demand  for  Brick  in  Boston 

Demand  for  brick  in  Boston  and  the  immediate  vicinity  is 
at  low  ebb  but  notwithstanding  lack  of  orders,  manufac¬ 
turers  and  dealers  all  insist  that  a  reduction  in  price  is  out 
of  the  question  as  long  as  labor  and  fuel  costs  remain  at 
their  present  high  level.  The  price  usually  asked  is  $30  de¬ 
livered  on  the  job. 

Organize  Company  to  Deal  in  Brick 

The  Commonwealth  Brick  Co.,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  has 
been  organized  by  Worcester  men  and  incorporated  under 
the  Massachusetts  laws  to  manufacture  and  deal  in  brick 
and  concrete  products.  William  W.  Johnson  is  president, 
Irving  E.  Bigelow,  treasurer,  and  George  L.  Baldwin,  the 
third  member  of  the  board  of  directors.  The  new  corpora¬ 
tion  has  an  authorized  capital  of  $50,000.  Mr.  Baldwin  has 
been  president  of  the  Federal  Engineering  Co.,  which  has  a 
plant  at  Auburn,  Mass.,  in  Worcester  County. 

To  Buy  Shovel  and  Gravity  Conveyor 

Briggs  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich.,  is  fortunate  in  having  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  good  business.  A  new  pumping  system,  new  pit 
to  storage  shale  elevating  system  and  various  minor  improve¬ 
ments  have  been  made  at  the  plant  during  the  season.  The 
company  is  now  changing  from  direct  to  waste  heat  drying. 
The  shale  crushing  system  ahead  of  the  dry  pans  is  being 
enlarged  and  the  erection  of  a  brick  storage  100x400  feet  will 
soon  be  completed.  This  shed  is  being  constructed  from  tim¬ 
ber  on  the  property.  A  steam  shovel  will  be  added  to  the 
equipment,  and  a  Mathews  gravity  conveyor  and  miscellaneous 
equipment  in  conjunction  with  the  brick  storage  will  be  pur¬ 
chased. 

The  company  announces  certain  changes  in  its  sales  force. 
George  T.  Kruer  replaced  George  P.  Anderson  as  sales  man¬ 
ager  and  three  new  salesmen  have  been  added  to  the  force. 
Wm.  J.  Benner  has  been  made  superintendent  of  burning 


Ideally  adapted  to  brick  and  clay 
plant  requirements.  Clings  to  pulleys. 
Absorbs  no  moisture  from  damp  ma¬ 
terials.  Immune  to  dust,  grit,  oil,  heat 
and  acid.  Has  no  plies,  laps  or 
stitches.  Order  a  trial  length  now. 

Stanley  Belting  Corporation  34chicago‘ 


Z5Y>e 

Burton  Gasoline  Locomotive 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

The  power  unit  that  will  stand  the  grief 
and  hard  knocks  of  the  Brick  Plant  Yard.” 

ALWAYS  DEPENDABLE 
ALWAYS  READY 

The  Burton  Engineering  and  Machinery  Co. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Spring  Grove  and  Alabama  Ave. 

R.  C.  Burton  of  Burton-Townsend  Co.,  Pres. 
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Missouri  Company  Will  Operate  in  Texas 


A  pump  valve  determines  the 
efficiency  of  a  pump 


Because  you  can’t  see  a  pump  valve  work,  it  is  very  im¬ 
portant  that  a  valve  of  knozun  dependability .  be  installed.  A 
poor  pump  valve  will  cause  a  pump  to  work  inefficiently,  and  it 
may  be  a  long  time  before  the  fact  is  discovered. 

Jenkins  Pump  Valves  can  be  installed  with  confidence  in 
their  satisfactory  performance.  They  are  made  in  various  com¬ 
pounds  for  various  services  and  in  each  case  are  guaranteed. 
Pure  rubber  of  the  best  quality  is  used,  and  is  compounded 
with  ingredients  that  years  of  experience  has  taught  us  to  be 
the  best  for  each  specific  service. 


The  Jenkins  “Diamond”  appears  on  our  pump  valves— it  is 
a  symbol  of  genuineness  and  your  assurance  of  satisf  action 
At  all  supply  houses. 

JENKINS  BROS. 


New  York 

Chicago 

Philadelphia 


Pittsburgh 
St.  Louis 
Boston 


San  Francisco 
Washington 
Montreal 


London 

Havana 


Lakewood  Double  Deck  Car  No.  167 


The  Robinson — LAKEWOOD  LINE — 
Dryer  Cars;  correctly  designed,  correct¬ 
ly  built,  correctly  sold. 


Frank  H.  Robinson 

Factory  and  General  Office  -  -  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


A  permit  to  do  business  in  Texas  was  granted  Reliance  Brick 
Co.,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Capital  stock  of  the  company  is 
$200,000  and  Texas  headquarters  will  be  at  Dallas. 

Installs  Lift  Trucks 

Steam  has  now  been  replaced  by  electricity  at  the  plant 
of  the  Peekskill  (N.  Y.)  Fire  Brick  Works,  Inc.  Three  dry 
floors  have  been  built  and  lift  trucks  for  both  green  and  fin¬ 
ished  ware  have  been  installed.  Business  is  reported  as  being 
good. 


Bids  for  Road  Improvements  Opened 

Bids  were  opened  November  12  by  the  Ohio  Highway  Com¬ 
mission  for  about  18  road  improvement  jobs  in  various  parts 
of  the  state.  Included  in  the  list  were  brick  paving  jobs  in 
Ashland,  Franklin,  Licking,  and  Montgomery  counties. 

Tile  Plant  Burns 

Fire  destroyed  the  plant  of  the  Egyptian  Unitile  Co.,  of 
Uhrichsville,  Ohio,  causing  a  loss  of  approximately  $25,000. 
The  concern  manufactured  fancy  tile  and  was  owned  by  the 
family  of  A.  V.  Donahey,  Ohio  state  auditor,  who  was  a 
candidate  on  the  Democratic  ticket  for  governor.  The  own¬ 
ers  announce  that  steps  have  been  taken  to  rebuild  the  plant 
at  once. 

To  Begin  Operation  Early  Next  Year 

The  hollow  tile  plant  of  the  Franklin  Brick  &  Tile  Co., 
being  erected  at  Taylor  Station,  just  east  of  Columbus,  will 
be  ready  for  operation  soon  after  the  first  of  the  year,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  recent  statement  of  R.  S.  Dingledine,  head  of 
the  company.  The  American  Dressier  tunnel  kiln  is  just  about 
completed  and  a  considerable  amount  of  the  machinery  has 
been  installed. 

Common  Brick  Not  Much  in  Demand 

Common  brick  demand  in  Columbus  and  central  Ohio  terri¬ 
tory  is  falling  off  to  a  certain  extent  because  of  the  approach 
of  the  winter  season.  New  building  projects  are  few  and  most 
of  the  construction  jobs  which  are  in  process  of  construction 
have  advanced  beyond  the  common  brick  stage.  As  a  result  of 
the  lull  in  the  demand  common  brick  are  now  selling  from  $20 
to  $23  delivered  on  the  job.  Supplies  in  central  Ohio  are  suf¬ 
ficient  to  take  care  of  current  demand. 

Intends  to  Purchase  More  Plants 

The  Continental  Clay  Co.,  of  Canton,  Ohio,  recently  chartered 
with  an  authorized  capital  of  $2,000,000,  which  has  taken  over 
four  brick  and  clay  manufacturing  plants  in  Canton  and  vicin¬ 
ity,  is  negotiating  for  three,  additional  plants  in  that  section 
of  the  state  according  to  W.  B.  Ferris,  vice-president  of  the 
company.  These  plants  will  manufacture  face  brick  or  hol¬ 
low  tile  and  when  the  deals  are  closed  will  give  the  company 
about  nine  plants. 

Close  Down  to  Make  Repairs 

The  Nelsonville  Brick  Co.,  of  Columbus,  which  operates  two 
hollow  tile  plants  at  Nelsonville  has  closed  down  plant  No.  1 
to  make  repairs.  This  plant  has  been  in  almost  continuous 
operation  during  the  latter  war  period  and  it  was  believed 
necessary  to  renew  the  kiln  bottoms  and  clean  out  the  dryers 
as  well  as  to  do  general  repairing.  When  the  repairs  are  fin¬ 
ished  it  will  be  placed  in  operation.  Plant  No.  2  at  the  same 
place  will  undergo  repairs.  The  plant  at  Logan,  making  pav- 
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ing  brick,  is  in  operation  as  is  the  plant  of  the  Ohio  Fireproof¬ 
ing  Co. 

Will  Soon  Close  Plant 

John  T.  Faker,  salesmanager  of  the  brick  department  of 
the  Hocking  Valley  Products  Co.,  of  Columbus,  reports  ac¬ 
tion  taken  to  close  down  the  face  brick  plant  at  Greendale, 
November  12.  After  that  date  all  of  the  brick  to  be  man¬ 
ufactured  will  have  been  burned  and  it  is  planned  to  keep 
the  plant  closed  until  some  time  in  March  of  next  year.  In 
the  meantime  all  necessary  repairs  to  the  machinery  and 
plant  will  be  made  in  order  to  put  it  in  first-class  condition 
in  every  way.  Among  the  repairs  will  be  changes  to  the 
track  and  approaches  and  the  building  of  an  additional  num¬ 
ber  of  mine  cars. 

School  Building  Considered  Imperative 

About  the  most  important  line  of  construction  work  which 
is  going  forward  in  Columbus  and  Central  Ohio  territory  is 
school  house  building.  This  work  is  being  pushed  as  rapid¬ 
ly  as  possible  to  make  up  the  void  of  school  buildings, 
which  was  caused  by  lack  of  work  during  the  war  period. 
Contracts  have  been  awarded  for  two  large  buildings  in 
Canton,  O.,  to  cost  $297,000  and  $294,000  respectively. 
Plans  are  being  made  for  another  school  building  in  Spring- 
field,  located  on  Burnett  road  to  cost  approximately  $225,- 
000.  Kent,  Ohio,  is  to  have  a  new  building  to  cost  more 
than  $300,000. 

Conveyors  Effect  Huge  Saving  in  Labor 

A  system  of  emptying  kilns,  which  has  proved  to  effect  a 
remarkable  saving  in  time  and  labor,  is  being  operated  by  the 
Colonial  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Mogadore,  Ohio.  The  company 
has  put  in  a  Meco  single  roll  crusher,  with  plate  feeder  con¬ 
veyor  to  carry  crushed  clay  to  storage  bins  from  which  the 
clay  is  fed  to  the  dry  pan  by  another  plate  feeder.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  above  mentioned,  a  coal  unloader  of  the  continuous 
bucket  type  has  been  added.  The  unloader  is  electrically  oper¬ 
ated  and  fed  by  a  reciprocating  plate  feeder. 

The  concern  is  now  making  common  brick  only  and  has 
found  a  ready  market  for  its  entire  output  in  Akron,  Ohio. 
C.  N.  Miller  is  treasurer  and  B,  F. 'Duell  superintendent. 

Discuss  Ohio  Waterway  Project 

Columbus  and  Central  Ohio  brick  and  clay  products 
manufacturers  are  very  much  interested  in  the  ship  canal 
project  to  connect  the  Ohio  River  with  Lake  Erie.  The 
Ohio  River  to  Lake  Erie  Waterways  Association  met  in 
Columbus  recently  with  a  board  of  engineers  from  the  U. 
S.  Army  to  discuss  the  proposed  routes.  The  army  engi¬ 
neering  board  is  composed  of  Colonel  W.  V.  Judson, 
W.  W.  Harts  and  E.  M.  Markham.  Henry  A.  Williams  of 
Columbus  is  at  the  head  of  the  association.  It  was  argued 
that  since  Portsmouth  on  the  Ohio  river  is  located  on  the 
83rd  meridian,  so  is  .  Columbus  and  so  is  the  west  end  of 
Sandusky  Bay,  which  makes  it  the  most  direct  route  thru 
the  Buckeye  State.  Formal  briefs  and  arguments  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  board. 

Flooded  Mine  Stops  Operation 

The  brick  plant  at  Glouster,  Ohio,  operated  by  the  Hi- 
sylvania  Coal  Co.,  which  was  acquired  several  months  ago 
at  receivers’  sale,  was  put  out  of  commission  recently  by 
the  flooding  of  the  company’s  mines  which  makes  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  get  coal.  As  a  result  the  gang  of  men  was  taken 
over  to  the  Trimble  plant,  acquired  at  the  same  time,  to  put 
the  plant  in  shape  for  operation.  This  work  will  require 
about  a  month.  It  is  planned  to  manufacture  face  brick 
at  the  Trimble  plant.  The  Glouster  plant  will  be  idle  until 
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55  Tons  of  Lump  Coal  Unloaded 
In  50  Minutes 

That  ia  what  a  Sunbury  Automatic  Car  Unloader  does  in 
filling  a  coal  bin  for  the  Krick-Tyndall  Co.,  Manufac- 
turers  of  Tile  and  Blocks,  Decatur,  Ind. 

Think  what  it  means  to  unload  a  car  of  coal,  this  day 
of  car  shortages  and  labor  scarcity,  in  approximately  one 
hour.  It  s  real  ECONOMY  as  well  as  co-operation  in 
solving  the  great  railroad  difficulties. 

The  SUNBURY  UNLOADERS  are  now  used  by  hundreds 
of  industrial  concerns  unloading  coal,  gravel,  stone,  sand, 
etc.,  paying  for  themselves  in  a  short  time  in  the  saving 
of  time  and  labor. 

Tell  us  your  requirements  and  we  will  send  you  complete 
information  including  prices  and  specifications. 

THE  SUNBURY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Sunbury,  Ohio 
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“We  have  been  using  at  our  two  factories  for  the  past 
|  year,  Barium  Carbonate  made  by  the  Rollin  Chemical 
Company.  This  material  is  used  to  prevent  scum  and  has 
1  proved  entirely  satisfactory.’’ 

1  THE  UNITED  STATES  ROOFING  TILE  CO. 

§  5-15-18 


. . . 
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IMPROVE  YOUR  WARE 


It  can  be  done  by  the  use  of  Rollin’s 
Barium  Carbonate  because  it  elim¬ 
inates  scum. 

Just  add  it  to  your  clay  at  the  pug  mill 
or  dry  pan  and  it  will  make  the  scum- 
producing  salts  insoluble  and  harmless 
to  your  ware. 

Write  us  now. 

Rollin  Chemical  Corp. 

Equitable  Building 
120  Broadway,  New  York  City 

BRICK  MUST  HOLD  UP  ITS  REPUTATION 
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Power 

Drag  Scraper 


Superior  Digging  and 
Carrying  Capacity  / 

Write  for  complete  list  of  users.  Let  I  f 
them  tell  you  direct,  what  they  think  | f 
of  this  particular  scraper. 


If  you  have  an  excavating  job,  write  for  particulars  and  we 
will  show  you  how  to  adapt  the  Power  Drag  Scraper  to  it,  or 
advise  you  if  it  is  not  adaptable — No  obligation. 


Write  today. 


L.  P.  GREEN, 


907  Lumber  Exchange  Building 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


HOW  TO 
ANALYZE  CLAY 

A  Practical  Work 
for  Practical  Men 


An  aid  to  beginners  and  full  instructions 
for  making  clay  analysis 


64  Pages  with  Illustrations 
By  HOLDEN  M.  ASHBY 


PRICE 

$2.00 

POSTPAID 
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the  water  is  pumped  out  of  the  mine  which  will  require  four 
to  six  months.  The  mine  water  is  highly  charged  with  sul¬ 
phur  putting  ordinary  pumping  machinery  out  of  commis¬ 
sion  in  a  short  time.  Special  pumps  had  to  be  installed  and 
an  average  of  6,500  gallons  per  minute  is  now  being 
pumped. 

Plant  Reaches  Quantity  Production  Stage 

First  50,000  common  brick  production  a  day  at  the  Superior 
Brick  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  was  attained  recently,  following 
a  series  of  successful  experiments  under  direction  of  J.  F. 
Aten,  president  and  general  manager,  and  one  of  the  best 
known  of  practical  brick  men  in  this  section  of  the  country. 
Labor  saving  in  the  actual  process  of  brick  making  has  been 
accomplished  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

Location  of  the  plant  is  a  big  factor  in  the  company’s  favor. 
It  is  but  four  miles  to  the  Public  Square,  Cleveland,  over  paved 
road  all  the  way.  The  plant  thus  has  the  double  advantage  of 
being  close  to  market,  with  abundance  of  raw  material.  While 
deliveries  can  be  made  by  truck  over  a  12  mile  radius,  ship¬ 
ments  can  be  made  direct  by  rail  by  use  of  the  company’s 
switch  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.  main  line. 

The  equipment  is  linked  up  in  such  a  manner  that  there  is  no 
delay  in  handling  either  raw  material  or  finished  product.  Clay 
is  scooped  from  the  bank  with  a  steam  shovel,  which  transfers 
it  to  a  large  car  upon  an  inclined  track.  The  car  carries  the 
clay  to  the  top  of  the  grinding  machine,  whence  it  finds  its 
way  down  thru  the  crushers  to  the  brickmaking  machine.  Here, 
in  the  actual  brickmaking  process,  only  two  men  are  employed, 
against  a  possible  eight,  in  the  molding,  sanding,  and  dump¬ 
ing  processes.  Seventeen  molds,  with  six  brick  each,  are  turned 
out  of  the  machine  every  minute,  and  this  speed  presently  will 
be  increased  to  20  molds.  By  gravity  the  molds  find  their  way 
to  the  dryer,  at  one  end  of  a  350  foot  shed.  Steam  pipe  racks 
in  the  dryer  prepare  the  brick  for  the  kiln  in  twelve  hours. 
Drying  process  is  carried  on  at  night. 

On  a  transfer  car  the  dried  brick  are  carried  to  the  kiln 
shed,  where  the  old  scove  kiln  method  is  employed  in  firing, 
with  oil  burners.  The  capacity  of  this  shed  is  sufficient  to 
take  half  a  million  brick  for  a  kiln  at  one  time,  tho  at  present 
an  average  of  20,000  constitutes  a  fair  burning.  A  driveway 
thru  the  shed  permits  the  trucks  to  stop  at  any  point  where  the 
brick  are  ready  for  shipment. 

The  plant  is  located  on  26  acres  of  high  grade  clay  land,  and 
includes  a  power  house  in  addition  to  the  manufacturing,  dry¬ 
ing  and  kiln  departments.  Another  brick  making  machine  was 
just  received  and  when  installed  will  double  the  present  ca¬ 
pacity. 

Eight  Months  Orders  on  Books 

Comanche  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Lawton,  Okla.,  has  built  a  new 
dry  press  plant  and  is  producing  at  capacity.  The  company 
employs  twelve  men  and  turns  out  about  18,000  brick  daily. 
There  are  enough  orders  on  the  books  to  take  care  of  the 
entire  output  for  the  next  eight  months. 

Steel  Companies  Buy  Big  Supplies  of  Clay 

Steel  companies  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  are  practically  the 
only  large  buyers  of  clay  at  the  present  time. 

The  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co.  has  laid  in  a  large  stock 
of  clay  and  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  also  has  ordered  a  huge 
supply  from  Pittsburgh  clay  manufacturers. 

Patents  New  Clay  Product 

F.  S.  Weaver  of  675  Lincoln  avenue,  Bellevue,  Pa.,  is  looking 
for  a  manufacturer  to  produce  a  patented  clay  retort  he  has 
invented.  This  invention  is  intended  to  be  placed  over  the  gas 
burner  to  retain  the  heat  and  to  prevent  pots  and  pans  being 
scorched  and  burned  by  the  gas. 
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Home  Building  in  Slump  ' 

Little  home  building  is  being  done  in  the  Pittsburgh  district 
at  the  present  time,  due  to  the  high  price  of  materials  and 
the  delay  in  shipments.  Manufacturers  are  doing  the  bulk  of 
building  but  even  this  on  a  comparatively  small  scale.  Brick 
manufacturers  are  bewailing  the  conditions  of  the  market  and 
are  hoping  for  a  resumption  of  old  time  business.  This  only 
can  be  accomplished,  it  is  declared,  thru  the  railroads  increas¬ 
ing  the  allotment  of  cars  with  a  guarantee  of  regular  supplies. 

Establishes  New  Jobbing  Concern 

A  new  jobbing  corporation  has  established  offices  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  the  Delaware  Clay  Products  Co.  Francis  Seiberling 
of  Akron,  Ohio,  is  president.  The  company  is  doing  business 
on  the  plan  of  taking  only  such  orders  on  which  it  can  prom¬ 
ise  prompt  delivery.  Prompt  delivery  is  its  motto. 

Fire  Destroys  Kiln  Sheds 

The  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Brick  Co.  suffered  a  loss  of  prob¬ 
ably  several  thousand  dollars  at  its  Powell  Station  plant,  re¬ 
cently.  Fire  started  in  the  gas  producing  plant  and  destroyed 
the  greater  part  of  the  shedding  over  the  fourteen  kilns.  The 
loss  was  covered  by  insurance. 

New  Brick  Plant  Running  Full  Capacity 

Machinery  for  the  operation  of  the  plant  of  the  Huntington 
Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Westmoreland,  W.  Va.,  was  received  re¬ 
cently  by  the  company  and  the  plant  is  now  in  operation,  it  is 
said.  The  capacity  is  50,000  brick  daily  and  there  are  orders 
enough  on  the  books  to  keep  the  concern  running  to  capacity 
until  next  spring. 


“The  ERIE  Is  the 
most  up-to-date  and 
complete  shovel  on 
the  market  today.” 
H.  C.  McLeni- 
than,  Duffney 
Brick  Co., 
Mechanicville, 


/|UR  ERIE  has  more  than  paid 

•  for  itself  in  10  months  and  is  as 

good  as  new.  We  are  averaging 
360  cu.  yards  a  day  in  tough  blue  shale.” 

J.  M.  Purcell,  Pres.,  Duffney  Brick  Co., 
Mechanicville,  N.  Y.  (They 'now  own  2’ 
Eries.) 

The  ERIE  gives  steady,  reliable  service  dig¬ 
ging  stiff  clay  or  hard  shale.  A  careful  compari- 
son  of  steam  shovels  will  convince  you  that  the 
Erie  is  the  shovel  to  buy. 

Write  for  our  Bulletin  “B,”  showing  just  what 
the  ERIE  can  do. 

BALL  ENGINE  CO.,  Erie,  Pa.,  LT.  S.  A. 

Builders  of  RIE  Revolving  Shovels  and 


Soon  To  Have  New  Office  Building 


Work  on  the  new  office  building  of  the  Globe  Brick  Co., 
at  Kenilworth,  W.  Va.,  will  be  completed  soon.  The 
building  is  of  white  brick  and  will  house  all  of  the  offices  of 
the  company.  All  modern  conveniences  are  being  installed, 
making  the  building  one  of  the  most  modernly  equipped 
structures  in  this  vicinity. 

Plant  Long  Unused  Will  Reopen 

According  to  reports  from  South  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  the  old 
brick  yard  located  on  the  lake  shore  and  which  was  operated 
a  number  of  years  ago,  is  to  resume  production.  The  yard 
is  now  being  cleaned  up  and  the  plant  is  being  fixed  up  for 
operations.  It  is  said  that  the  plant  will  begin  operations  with¬ 
in  a  short  time. 

Contracts  Let  for  New  Brick  Plant 


ARE  YOUR  PROFITS 
AS  LARGE  AS  THEY 
SHOULD  BE— 

or  are  they  cut  short  for  the  reason  you 
are  using  moulding  machines  in  manufac¬ 
turing  Flower  Pots,  Nozzles,  Insulators, 
etc.,  that  are  not  dependable  in  speed 
and  turning  out  quality  and  uniform  ware? 


The  new  factory  of  the  Shape  Brick  Co.,  a  corporation  re¬ 
cently  organized  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  as  noted,  will  be  erected 
at  47th  and  State  Streets,  near  the  site  of  the  old  Burnham 
Bros.,  brick  yards.  Contracts  have  been  let  for  a  manufactur¬ 
ing  building  which  will  be  70x140  feet  in  size,  of  concrete  and 
brick  wall  construction,  costing  $25,000.  The  complete  plant 
will  comprise  several  buildings,  all  of  modern  design  and  con¬ 
struction,  equipped  with  modern  manufacturing  machinery  for 
the  production  of  brick  and  other  clay  building  products. 

Fire  Works  Havoc 

Geo.  E.  Baker’s  brick  plant  at  Arnprior  was  partially  des¬ 
troyed  by  fire  recently. 

Corporation  Dissolved 

The  charter  of  the  John  Mann  Brick  Co.,  Ltd.,  Canada,  has 
been  surrendered  and  the  corporation  dissolved. 


Let  us  tell  you  how 
the  Baird  Pottery 
Moulding  Machine 
will  show  you  a 
way  to  more  profit 
and  success  in  the 
specialty  business. 

Send  us  a  sample  of 
your  clay  with  inquiry 

BAIRD  MACHINE 
&  MFG.  CO. 

265-69  Jefferson  Avenue  E, 
Detroit,  Mich. 
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Machines  for 


Crushing,  Grinding,  Tulverizing,  Empounding,  Tempering  and 
Mi  sing,  Elevating  and  Conveying  All  Kinds  of  Materials. 

STEAM  PRESSES  FOR  MAKING 

Sewer  Pipe,  Drain  Tile,  Hollow  Blocks,  etc. 

All  of  the  highest  class  designing  and  construction 
are  manufactured  by 

THE  STEVENSON  COMPANY 

General  Offices  and  Works:  WELLS VILLE,  O. 
Engineering  and  Western  Sales  Offices.  Monadnock  Building 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Incorporate  to  Make  Brick 

Bromptonville  Clay  Hills,  Inc.,  with  head  office  at  Brompton- 
ville,  Que.,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $49,000  to 
manufacture  brick  and  other  clay  products. 

Flames  Partly  Destroy  Plant 

The  Dochert  Brick,  Tile  and  Terra  Cotta  Works,  Arnprior, 
Ont.,  recently  suffered  a  $15,000  fire  loss  to  plant  and  equip¬ 
ment. 

Will  Start  Operating  Again 

The  Russell  (Ont.)  Shale  Brick  Co.  is  remodeling  and  equip¬ 
ping  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  brick.  At  one  time  this 
company  turned  out  a  fine  pressed  brick  but  the  plant  has 
not  been  operated  since  before  the  war. 

New  Canadian  Company 

The  Rotary  Brick  Machine  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Montreal, 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $100,000  to  manufacture 
brick,  tile  and  terra  cotta. 

New  Concern  in  Active  Operation 

Work  is  proceeding  very  satisfactorily  at  the  plant  of  the 
Lakeside  Clay  Products  Ltd.,  Okanagan  Landing,  Ont.  The 
machinery  is  working  well  and  a  good  class  of  brick  is  being 
turned  out.  As  depth  is  attained  the  quality  of  clay  shows 
improvement.  Now  that  active  operations  are  well  advanced 
considerable  interest  is  being  manifested  in  the  plant  and  addi¬ 
tional  necessary  capital  to  finance  the  enterprise  will  be  secured 
without  any  difficulty. 

Work  of  Under-Drainage  Delayed 

The  scarcity  of  tile,  ditchers  and  labor  is  holding  up  under¬ 
drainage  in  Ontario.  A  large  number  of  agriculturists  in 
Wellington  County  are  anxious  to  have  draining  done  but  tile 
is  too  scarce  as  well  as  ditchers.  In  the  southwestern  part  of 
Ontario  considerable  tile  has  been  laid  this  year,  close  to  125 
ditchers  being  used  in  the  counties  of  Essex,  Kent  and  Lampton 
alone.  No  work  has  been  done  in  Victoria  County.  In  the 
apple  area  north  of  Lake  Ontario  a  great  deal  of  tile  was  laid 
last  summer. 

Fire  Brick  Companies  Combine 

The  Canada  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Ltd.,  have  been  organized  to 
take  over  the  affiliated  fire  brick  interests  of  the  Montreal  Fire 
Brick  Works  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  the  Canada  Supply  Co.,  Ltd.  These 
companies  have  been  working  together  for  the  past  year  but 
it  was  deemed  advisable  to  incorporate  a  separate  organization 
for  handling  the  fire  brick  business.  The  head  office  will  be 
located  at  418  St.  James  St.,  Montreal.  The  plant  at  399  St. 
Ambroise  St.  has  been  rebuilt  and  enlarged.  Modern  equip¬ 
ment  and  kilns  have  been  installed  with  facilities  for  stocking 
standard  shapes. 

Tunnel  Kiln  is  Added 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Interprovincial  Brick  Co.  of 
Canada,  Limited,  in  Toronto  in  September,  the  financial  state¬ 
ment  for  the  year  ended  June  30  last,  was  presented  to  share¬ 
holders.  Net  sales  during  the  year  amounted  to  $179,486  against 
$93,462  in  1919.  Net  profits  were  $36,972  as  against  $11,169. 
Net  earnings  in  the  year  were  at  the  rate  of  24  per  cent,  on 
$150,000  common  stock  before  providing  for  special  write  off, 
and  after  this  was  taken  into  consideration  were  equal  to  16 
per  cent,  earned.  The  common  stock  was  raised  to  $200,000 
thru  an  issue  of  $50,000  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  In 
all  $39,584  in  dividends  was  paid,  which  sum  includes  $29,581 
accumulated  dividends  from  September  30,  1914  to  December  31. 
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1918.  This  payment  tended  to  reduce  profit  and  loss  balance 
which  stood  at  $13,654  at  the  year  end,  against  $20,269  in  the 
previous  year. 

The  balance  sheet  shows  the  company  to  be  in  stronger  con¬ 
dition  financially,  the  following  being  principal  comparisons : 


Total  assets  . 

Cash  . 

Inventories  . 

Property,  etc . 

Investments  . 

Accounts  payable 
Tax  reserve  . 


1920 

1919 

$385,624 

$290,221 

1,587 

1,983 

66,761 

25,721 

253,209 

275,711 

50,000 

2,500 

12,133 

1,934 

5,149 

1,100 

The  plant’s  capacity  has  recently  been  increased  by  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  an  Owens  Tunnel  kiln  and  the  installation  of  other 
equipment.  The  plant  is  located  at  Cheltenham.  F.  B.  McFar- 
ran  is  general  manager. 


Produce  High  Grade  Silica  Brick 

Newbold  Silica  Fire-Brick  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sydney,  Australia,  have 
a  monopoly  on  the  silica  brick  market  in  Australia.  The  brick 
manufactured  by  the  company  are  reported  to  be  of  very  high 
grade.  The  Broken  Hill  Proprietary  Co.,  Ltd.,  at  Newcastle, 
N.  S.  W.,  Australia,  has  recently  established  what  is  consid¬ 
ered  as  a  world’s  record  in  producing  10,024  tons  of  steel  in 
one  week,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  able  to  get  such  excessive 
heats,  necessary  to  obtain  these  results,  is  attributed  to  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  the  silica  brick. 

£  jZ  & 

1  he  LETTER  BOX 

A  Place  Wherein  Letters 
That  Have  General  In¬ 


Perforated  Steel  Screens 

Of  Every  Description 

For  Screening  Clay,  Shale,  Sand, 
Gravel,  Stone  and  Cement 

No  Other  Screens  Will  Give  You  Equal  Capacity, 
Durability  and  Satisfaction 


The  Harrington  &  King  Perforating  Co. 

635  N.  Union  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  114  Liberty  St. 


terest  Are  Published  and 
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Concrete  Brick  Beautiful  and  Durable? 

|[  S  burned  clay  ware  more  beautiful  and  more  durable  than 
any  other  building  material  ?  Brick  and  Clay  Record  in  a 
recent  editorial  said  that  it  was.  D.  F.  Shope,  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Shope  Brick  Co.,  Portland,  Ore.,  has 
taken  issue  with  this  editorial  and  has  written  a  letter  which 
is  published  below : 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  your  valuable  magazine  for 
many  years  and  always  read  with  interest  your  untiring  efforts 
or  the  good  of  the  brick  industry,  having  been  a  manufacturer 
of  clay  products  for  years.  I  note  in  your  late  issue  of  Sep¬ 
tember  21,  an  article  taking  exception  to,  as  you  say,  a  con¬ 
temporary  journal,  ‘Rock  Products’  and  in  this  article  you  state 
that  you  are  ‘ready  to  go  to  the  mat  any  day’  to  back  up  your 
claims  that  burned  clay  ware  is  more  durable  and  more  beau¬ 
tiful  than  any  other  building  material. 

“Now,  that  is  tramping  on  our  toes  just  a  little,  having  spe¬ 
cialized  in  the  manufacture  of  concrete  brick  for  the  last  fifteen 
years.  Being  of  a  progressive  disposition  and  living  in  times  of 
progress  and  invention,  I  wish  to  draw  this  conclusion ;  in  our 
earJy  grandfathers  days  the  ox  team  filled  its  place,  but  it  was 
superseded  by  the  horse-drawn  vehicle,  then  later  the  steam  and 
motor,  and  now,  the  flying  machine. 

To  refer  back  to  your  claim  again  that  ‘burned  clay  ware 
is  more  durable  ;  can  you  cite  any  modern  clay  brick  building 
t  at  does  not  stand  upon  concrete?  Should  you  get  a  permit  in 
any  first  class  city  for  a  strictly  fireproof  building,  for  instance 
any  steel  structure,  you  are  compelled  to  imbed  the  steel  in 
concrete  to  protect  it  from  the  hazard  of  fire.  I  would  cite 
you  to  the  great  Edison  fire,  and  Mr.  Edison,  over  his  own 
signature  said  that  ‘Every  brick  and  steel  building  which  was 
attacked  by  the  fire  was  completely  destroyed,  together  with  all 


i  R.  H.  Precipitated 

I  Carbonate  of  Barytes 


Scum-Proof 

You  can  get  a  higher  price  and  influence 
architects  to  specify  your  product  because 
Efflorescence  is  prevented  absolutely. 

But  insist  on  the  R.  H.  BRAND — it’s  de¬ 
pendable. 

We  have  a  complete  line 
of  high  grade  chemicals 
for  the  clay  industry 

The  Roessler  &  Hasslacher 
Chemical  Company 


=  709-17  Sixth  Ave. 


New  York 


E  Chicago,  Ill.  Cleveland,  O.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

—  Kansas  City,  Mo.  San  Francisco,  Calif.  Philadelphia,  Pa 

—  Boston,  Mass.  New  Orleans,  La. 

~  Cincinnati,  O. 
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Equip  Your  Kilns 

with 

SCHURS  No.  1  DOWN-DRAFT 
KILN  BURNERS 


Note 

Adjustable 
Tip  Hood 


For  quick  burns  and  better 
colors. 

The  Schurs  is  the  ONLY  Kiln 
Burner  provided  with  a  hood  to 
protect  the  low  fire  from  strong 
drafts  when  water  smoking. 
Different  types  of  Burners  for 
the  various  classes  of  kilns.  , 

Write  for  Catalog  I 


“Be  Sure 
it’s 

Schurs” 


Sole  Mfrs 


This  burner  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  light  fire  close 
to  the  tip  hood  or  to 
the  rear  of  the  furn¬ 
ace  as  desired,  with 
just  a  half  turn  of 
the  tip  at  a  time. 


MEANS  GRINDING  PANS 


Type  "B”  Dry  Pan,  9  ft  or  10  ft.  sizes 

The  rugged  construction  of  our  Pans  insures  long  and  effi¬ 
cient  service  with  the  least  expense  for  upkeep.  A  large  list 
of  satisfied  customers  is  evidence  that  our  Pans  are 

BUIt.T  RIGHT 

We  solicit  y our  inquiries 

Toronto  Foundry  &  Machine  Co. 

Toronto,  Ohio 


machinery  they  contained,  while  the  damage  done  to  concrete 
buildings  amounted  to  twelve  and  one-half  per  cent,  and  of  the 
machinery  contained  in  the  concrete  buildings,  ninety-eight  per 
cent,  wa-s  saved.  This  much  for  the  first  round  ‘on  the  mat’  as 
to  durability. 

“As  to  clay  brick  being  more  beautiful  than  other  building 
material,  I  wish  to  cite  a  number  of  instances  which  happened 
in  our  display  room  wherein  clay  brick  manufacturers,  burners, 
architects  and  engineers  as  well  as  thousands  of  lay-men  ad¬ 
mired  our  beautiful  wall  display,  panels,  and  so  forth,  of  Shope 
concrete  brick,  passing  comments  of  admiration,  and  were 
loath  to  believe  that  they  were  made  of  concrete.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  we  beg  to  advise  that  we  are  sending  you  under  separ¬ 
ate  cover  our  illustrated  catalog  on  Shope  concrete  brick,  in 
which  you  will  find  many  testimonials  along  this  line.  Hereto¬ 
fore,  everything  built  of  concrete  was  easily  discernible  as  be¬ 
ing  built  of  concrete,  whether  it  was  monolithic,  cement  blocks, 
stucco  or  plastered  work,  but  we  have  known  architects  and 
many  others  who  have  passed  Shope  brick  buildings  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  and  were  loath  to  believe  when  they  were  told  later 
that  the  buildings  were  built  of  concrete  brick. 

“As  an  illustration :  In  a  late  issue  of  your  magazine  you  made 
a  notation  of  the  Portland  Labor  Temple  using  Shope  brick. 
Beg  to  advise  that  this  is  the  largest  Labor  Temple  in  the 
United  States,  and  that  Shope  concrete  brick  was  given  the  pref¬ 
erence  of  $8.25  per  M  more  in  price  than  anything  submitted  in 
clay  brick.  This  much  on  your  further  comment  on  the  ‘beau¬ 
tiful.’ 

“We  will  now  take  up  the  survival  of  the  fittest  and  efficiency 
in  manufacturing.  In  the  manufacture  of  Shope  concrete  brick 
we  get  absolutely  one  hundred  per  cent,  efficiency  on  the  day’s 
output.  As  to  what  is  the  result  in  the  clay  manufacturing 
plants,  I  wish  to  cite  you  an  article  published  some  years  ago 
in  your  own  magazine,  wherein  you  were  calling  attention  to 
the  necessity  of  sales  organizations  in  connection  with  the 
manufacturing  plants,  and  I  will  now  copy  from  your  magazine 
the  following : 

“‘Much  Money  Tied  Up  in  Stock. 

“I  have  in  mind  one  man  who  figured  that  he  could  manufac¬ 
ture  a  few  face  brick  in  connection  with  his  drain  tile  business, 
and  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  him  to  tie  up  any  money 
in  a  stock  of  face  brick.  When  his  first  kiln,  containing  60,000 
brick  came  off  he  sorted  them  in  three  shades  in  order  that 
there  might  not  be  too  great  a  degree  of  variation.  He  secured 
an  order  for  40,000  of  one  shade  of  these  brick,  shipped  out  the 
20,000  he  had  in  stock,  planning  on  getting  the  other  20,04)0  to 
complete  the  order  from  the  next  kiln.  The  next  kiln,  however, 
did  not  come  out  the  same  color  as  the  first  kiln,  so  these  brick 
were  piled  on  the  yard  and  another  attempt  made  to  secure 
the  proper  shade.  Before  he  had  finished  his  first  order,  he  had 
400,000  brick  piled  on  his  yard  and  not  having  an  efficient  sell¬ 
ing  organization,  was  unable  to  find  a  market  for  them.  This  is 
just  one  instance,  etc.,  etc.’ 

“We  would  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  another  article 
in  your  valuable  magazine  in  which  you  urged  the  desirability 
of  making  thoro  tests  on  clay  deposits,  before  erecting  plant, 
machinery,  etc.  in  the  December,  1916  issue,  page  1084,  and  con¬ 
cluded  ;  ‘It  is  small  wonder  under  these  conditions  that  bank¬ 
ers  of  the  country  look  upon  the  clay  working  industry  as  one 
of  the  greatest  risks  with  which  they  have  to  deal.’ 

“If  we  can  substantiate  our  claims  of  durability,  beauty  and 
texture  in  manufacturing,  we  have  eliminated  a  great  expense 
in  being  compelled  to  go  where  we  might  find  a  suitable  clay 
deposit,  but  with  sand,  gravel  and  cement  being  available  most 
universally,  owing  to  its  demand  in  building  operations,  we  can 
locate  our  plants  at  most  desirable  points,  and  the  further  fact 
that  by  modern  steam  curing  in  concrete  products  we  take  the 
raw  material  and  in  a  few  days  it  is  ready  for  use,  eliminating 
the  great  overhead  expense  of  time  and  money  in  carrying  a 
stock  of  clay  brick,  anticipating  the  demand. 

“You  will  excuse  this  quite  lengthy  discussion,  as  I  mean  it  in 
all  due  respect  to  the  craft  of  brick  manufacturing,  and  I  hope 
that  you  can  see  that  there  is  room  enough  in  this  broad  land 
of  ours  for  concrete  brick  as  well  as  clay  brick.” 

According  to  Mr.  Shope’s  letter,  the  future  for  the  burned 
clay  industry  does  not  appear  to  be  a  smooth  and  rosy  one. 

Is  there  any  clay  products  manufacturer  who  disagrees  with 
Mr.  Shope? 

Brick  and  Clay  Record  will  be  glad  to  give  as  much  space  as 
there  is  available  for  a  review  of  manufacturers’  opinion  on 
this  subject. 
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MACHINERY  and 
EQUIPMENT 

Descriptions  of  Machinery  and  Accessories 
and  Detailed  Announcements  that  Our  Ad¬ 
vertisers  Believe  Will  Interest  Our  Readers 


Two  Famous  Lines  Merged 

Arnold  CrZZ  ‘1‘Mart,in”  brick  machinery  and  the  famous 
Arnold-Creager  lines  have  been  combined,  thru  the  purchase 

by  the  Lancaster  Iron  Works,  Inc.,  Lancaster,.  Pa.,  ofP  the  en- 

THee  b"S,nKeSS  A  The  Arn?ld-Creager  Co.,  New  London,  Ohio 

las  p  ,  VSS  p1H  bf  Under  the  abIe  management  oi 

Jas.  P.  Martin  as  Vice-President  and  General  Manager. 

AtMone^iW  Vr”n  aTe  rtl0A  t0,?  ra,ther  strange  coincidence. 

Creamer  Co  M iaS  J'  C  Arnold-  }vho  founded  The  Arnold- 
Creager  Co  m  1877,  was  associated  with  the  late  Mr  Henrv 

Mar  m  (father  of  Jas  P.  Martin).  It  is  one  more  proof  of 

the  strange  workings  of  Fate  that  after  the  lapse  of  all  these 

Years  the  interests  of  the  two  companies  should  again  be  united 

.  aim  of  the  entire  organization  will  be  to  better  serve  the 

gerUstaytes  M«0Martln’  wh°  writes.  enthusiastically  of  the  mer- 
uf  ’  ?•’  °Ur  years  of  experience  in  designing  brickmak- 

n"frJna,chl!lery’  ?nd  ,our.  association  with  the  development  of 
brick  plants  equipped  with  “Martin”  machinery,  together  with 

J*  lg  V/VS  °f  experience  ^  The  Arnold-Creager  organTza 
ti.on,  sk°nld  mean  a  merger  that  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the 
clay  products  manufacturers  of  this  country.  We  hope  at  all 


JAS.  P.  MARTIN. 

'^.re*'dent  and  General  Manager  of  t 
bined  Organization  of  Lancaster  Iron 
Inc.,  and  The  Arnold-Creager  Co 


EASTON 


Industrial  Rail 

CARS 


way 


STANDARD  ROCKER  DUMP  CAR 

Especially  efficient  for  handling  brick  and  clay 
products. 

Car  is  carefully  balanced — easy  to  dump — 
body  is  shaped  so  that  load  is  discharged  clear 
of  car  wheels.  Body  can  be  arranged  to  re¬ 
turn  upright  automatically  or  to  remain  in 
dumped  position. 


.Kocker  Pump  Cars  of  standard  or  special  design  and 
sturdy  Easton  construction  for  handling  almost  all 
classes  of  loose  material.  Also  scoop  cars,  cradle 
dump  cars,  skip  cars,  quarry  cars,  and  gable  bottom 
cars. 


Use  Easton  Engineers  for  solving  your  haul - 
age  problems .  Their  services  are  free • 


40  Dey  St.,  NEW  YORK 


times  to  give  them  satisfactory  service  and  equipment.  1 
same  courteous  treatment  to  customers  that  was  characters 
j,  rnold‘Creager  Company  will  be  maintained.” 
h  -  ,eed  f?S  t0  saythis  merger  will  place  the  manufacture 
brickmaking  machinery  on  a  higher  plane,  and  should  ena 


Works;  Easton,  Pa. 

Detroit  Boston  Chicago  Pittsburgh  Philadelphia 
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of  Belt  Joining 


As  a  practical  man  you  know  that  no  belt 
can  give  better  service  than  its  joint. 

To  enable  you  to  get  the  maximum  of  serv¬ 
ice  out  of  your  belting,  we  have  prepared  this 
booklet — “Modern  Scientific  Methods  of  Belt 
Joining.” 

It  actually  informs — rather  than  argues. 

Absolutely  devoid  of  vague  theorisms  and 
selling  buncomb,  it  gets  right  down  to  brass 
tacks  in  the  “how”  and  “why”  of  making  belt 
joints  with  Crescent  Belt  Fasteners  that  will 
hold  for  the  life  of  the  most  durable  belt; 
joints  that  will  not  weaken  the  belt ;  belt 
joints  that  will  run  the  same  as  endless  on 
the  pulley  side,  without  noise,  clatter  or 
thumping;  belt  joints  that  will  insure  maxi¬ 
mum  power  transmission  and  continuous  pro¬ 
duction. 

Every  condition  of  belt  service  is  completely 
and  accurately  covered,  and  classified  for  in¬ 
stant  reference. 

“Modern  Scientific  Methods  of  Belt  Joining” 
in  your  Belt  Room  will  mean  dollars  in  your 
pocket. 

A  copy  is  yours  for  the  asking.  Just  tell 
us  to  send  you  Booklet  W. 

Crescent  Belt  Fasteners  urill  be  sent  on  30  days' 
free  trial.  Adznse  us  the  width  and  thickness  and 
pulley  diameters  on  any  drive  you  would  like  to 
try  them.  No  charge  or  obligation  inzwlved,  un¬ 
til  after  30  days  you  are  entirely  satisfied. 

Crescent  Belt  Fastener  Co. 

381  FOURTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Canadian  Branch: 

32  Front  Street,  West,  Toronto. 

England: 

32  Paradise  Street,  Birmingham. 


Get  YOUR 

OF 

Modern  Scientific 


Copy 

Methods 


Crescent 

SMake  GoodJlelts  Give  better  Service 

BELT  FASTENERS 


clay-products  manufacturers  to  have  their  requirements  more 
ably  attended  to,  inasmuch  as  they  can  now  do  business  with 
one  organization  instead  of  having  to  deal  with  two  as  hereto¬ 
fore. 

St  it  £ 

Conneaut  Shovel  Co.’s  New  Plant 

The  cut  “B”  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration,  was 
made  by  one  of  the  circular  saws  that  have  been  used  for 
quarter-sawing  the  logs  for  the  handles  of  Conneaut  shovels. 

The  saw  mark  “A”  was  made  by  one  of  the  modern  band 
saws  which  are  to  be  installed  in  the  new  handle  plant  now 
being  erected. 

As  can  be  partly  noted  from  the  illustration,  there  will  be 
a  saving  of  about  20  per  cent,  on  timber  used  by  using  the 
band  saws — a  vital  point  to  Conneaut  when  the  rapidly  dimin¬ 
ishing  supply  of  White  Ash  is  considered  and  that  timber 
authorities  tell  us  that  only  40  per  cent,  of  the  nation’s  cut 
timber  is  utilized. 


This  Bit  of  Sawed  Wood  is  the  Reason  for  Conneaut  Shovel 
Company’s  New  Plant. 


The  new  plant,  14,000  square  feet  in  floor  space,  will  be 
of  glass  and  concrete,  to  be  a  unit  of  and  to  match  the  power 
house.  Both  D  and  long  handle  machines  will  be  individual 
motor  driven,  direct  connected.  To  keep  the  band  saws  in 
A-l  condition,  complete  saw  filing  and  grinding  outfits  will 
be  installed. 

The  saws  are  so  arranged  that  a  belt  conveyor  running  be¬ 
tween  them  will  carry  all  waste  material  directly  into  the 
boiler  room  to  be  burned  under  the  boilers  of  this  firm  s 
independent  power  plant. 

This  latest  addition  of  the  Conneaut  Shovel  Co.  is  now  un¬ 
der  way  and  is  being  rushed  to  an  early  completion. 

St  it  £ 

“Getting  Better  Acquainted” 

Recently  there  came  to  our  desk  the  “First  of  a  series  of 
folders  telling  you  about  ‘The  World’s  Largest  Pyrometer 
Workshop’,  its  personnel,  production,  inspection  and  service’’. 
And  when  we  opened  up  that  folder  and  immediately  our 
eye  was  caught  by  the  impressive  showing  made  by  the  double 
row  of  portraits  (member  of  the  Brown  Instrument  Co. 
organization)  extending  clear  across,  the  thought  came  to  us 
that  here  is  a  company  that  is  doing  business  in  a  big  way. 
As  brought  out  in  the  circular,  there  are  times  when  it  seems 
permissible  to  blow  one’s  own  horn,  and  the  Brown  Instru¬ 
ment  Co.  have  done  this  very  thing— but  in  a  modest  way. 

If  you  want  to  be  sure  of  getting  the  entire  series  of 
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circulars  just  send  your  name  to  the  Brown  Instrument  Com¬ 
pany.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

£  £  £ 

Loading  and  Screening  with  a  Scoop  Conveyor 

I  he  accompanying  illustration  shows  a  novel  Scoop  Conveyor 
installation  at  the  sand  pit  of  Somers  &  Sons,  Wyoming,  Pa. 

Mr.  Somers  had  been  experiencing  much  trouble  and  expense 
m  screening  his  sand  and  being  a  resourceful  man  it  occurred 
to  him  that  an  arrangement  could  he  made  with  his  scoop  con- 


The  Scoop  Conveyor  Here  Illustrated  Was  Manufactured  by 
Portable  Machinery  Co.,  Passaic,  N.  J. 

yeyor  so  as  to  screen  at  the  same  time  as  loading.  The  result 
is  shown  by  the  accompanying  illustration.  The  screen  was 
placed  in  the  truck,  being  supported  in  the  truck  by  a  pole 
and  on  the  edge  of  the  truck  by  a  small  block  of  wood. 

The  24  foot  scoop  conveyor  was  then  placed  so  that  the 
material,  when  discharged,  would  fall  near  the  top  of  the  screen. 
1  he  screen  being  set  at  the  proper  angle  the  large  lumps  rolled 
off  out  of  the  truck  while  the  fines  fell  thru. 

With  this  arrangement  Mr.  Somers  is  loading  and  screening 
j  tons  of  sand  in  7  minutes.  In  addition  to  the  money  saved 
on  the  loading  operation,  the  additional  revenue  obtained  by 
delivering  screened  sand  made  this  an  investment  that  soon 
paid  for  itself. 

£  £ 

Martin”  Brick  Machine  in  England 

The  Lancaster  Iron  Works,  Inc.,  are  building  up  a  nice 

til f a ° d '  °ne  rea?on  for  their  success  being  found 
the  satisfactory  service  which  their  equipment  is  rendering. 

Tn  T  S  f  T°m  Te  °J  their  customers,  Slough  &  Langley  Brick 
Co..  Ltd.,  Langley,  Bucks,  England,  reports  as  follows  • 

“Ma?±  Soft  Mud  Brick  Machine  purchased  by  us  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  1920,  from  Lancaster  Iron  Works,  Lancaster,  Pennsyl- 
vania.  J 

\\e  have  had  same  making  bricks  at  our  Langley  Works 
tbl  lhr!n  SUILmer'  tbl,s  machine  making  six  brick  at  a'  time  on 
“  miId  -Pu  njip  6  and  has  given  us  every  satisfaction.  We 
a\e  now  finished  outdoor  brickmaking  and  are  now  installing 
this  machine  with,  new  drying  plant  purchased  from  the  Lan- 

round”Ir°n  W°rks  t0  enable  us  to  make  brick  all  the  year 

nCn-  1°  felr  f°r  th?  presti^e  of  American-built  machinery 
about  which  such  a  testimonial  is  written.  y 

£  dt  £ 

The  Americafi  Dressier  Tunnel  Kilns,  Inc.,  New  York  Citv 
announce  the  removal  of  their  offices  to  Cleveland,  Ohio  The 
street  address  is  1740  East  12th  Street,  and  old  and  new  cus- 

°f  3  C°rdial  welcome  and  careful  attention 

£  £  £ 

Predict  No  Coal  Shortage 

It  was  predicted  at  the  conference  of  the  National  Coal  As¬ 
sociation  in  New  York,  October  14,  that  there  will  be  no  serious 
bituminous  coal  shortage  in  any  part  of  the  country  this  winter, 
provided  ordinary  care  is  exercised  by  the  consumer. 


Alone 


There  is  no  other  pump  in 
the  class  of  the  PULSO¬ 
METER-—  NEEDS  NO 
LUBRICATION,  because 
sliding  parts  and  friction- 
producing  mechanisms  are 
eliminated. 

Needs  no  foundation — it’s 
efficient  hung  to  anything, 
anywhere. 

Handles  any  fluid  up  to 
40%  solid — fine  for  Brick 
and  Clay  industry. 

Needs  no  attention,  no  ad¬ 
justing — put  to  work,  it 
pumps  continuously  with¬ 
out  attendant  or  watch¬ 
ing. 

Steam — and  little  of  that — -is 
all  the  PULSOMETER 
needs. 

Allow  us  to  show  you 
how  this  sturdy  steam 
pump  will  “fit”  your 
pumping  requirements. 


PUi^OMEIER 

STEAMU  IV1  R 


PULSOMETER  STEAM  PUMP  CO. 

Executive  Offices:  224  West  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Waldo  Bros.  &  Bond  Co.. 

181  Congress  St . BOOTON 

Henry  H.  Meyer  Company, 

110  S.  Howard  St . BALTIMORE 

Queen  City  Supply  Company, 
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Beckwith  Machinery  Co., 
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H.  A.  Paine, 
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Turner  Supply  Co . MOBILE,  ALA. 
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Miller  Supply  Co.. 


Following  Cities: 
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Harron,  Rickard  &  McCone. 

225  S.  San  Pedro  St., 

.  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Edelen  &  Co.,  235  Commercial  Trust  Bldg 

- .• .  PHILADELPHIA 

Beckwith  Machinery  Co., 

108  Parkway  N.  S.  .PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

F.  H.  Hopkins  Company _ MONTREAL 

Hunter  Machinery  Co., 

208  Wells  St . MILWAUKEE 

Wra.  H.  Ziegler  Co., 

423  S.  Fifth  St . MINNEAPOLIS 

Berow  Machinery  Co., 

220  West  42nd  St.  .NEW  YORK  CITY 
Harron,  Rickard  &  McCone, 

139  Townsend  St...  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Shippers  Commercial  Corp’n, 

L.  e.  Smith  Bldg . SEATTLE 

^•..Lx,Sulhvai1 . TULSA.  OIvLA 

Iveliy  Powell  Limited.  .WINNIPEG  CAN 
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There  is  a 


“MOTIVE” 


Back  of  this  LOCOMOTIVE 


The  “MOTIVE”  back  of  this  Locomotive  was  the  desire 
of  the  Hadfield-Penfield  Steel  Co.  to  maintain  the  half 


century  prestige  of  the  American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
in  the  building  of  dependable  equipment  for  Clay  Plants. 
Here  is  the  finished  “Locomotive.”  It  is  dedicated  to 
the  profit  of  successful  Clay  Plants  and  we  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  the  exacting  attention  of  the  clay  trade  and 
other  industries  where  convenient,  cheap  and  depend¬ 
able  motive  power  is  desired.  Let  the  American 
“Gas-o-Motive”  do  your  hauling. 


We  build  everything  required  for  properly 
equipping  a  Clay  Plant  of  any  description 
and  will  be  pleased  to  send  printed  matter 
on  request. 


iitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHmiliiiimitiiiiiiiiiiHiiim 
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D°edve  himself*  ^us£fss  and  So«al  Service,  and  to  this  end  should 
7  TV?  c  ,>?Se -K  k  To  5onsid,erv  first>  ibe  interests  of  the  subscriber, 
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w  J-  7°  a7°,'d  unfa]r  competition.  10.  To  determine  what  is 
the  highest  and  largest  function  of  the  field  which  he  serves  and 
then  to  strive  in  every  legitimate  way  to  promote  that  function 
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PATERNALISM  NOT  A  HOME¬ 
BUILDING  PANACEA 

TT  HAS  TAKEN  many  months,  even 
•*-  a  few  years,  for  the  present  housing 
situation  to  reach  the  point  where  it  has 
been  given  official  recognition  at  Wash¬ 
ington. 

A  development  which  pushed  the 
problem  to  the  front  was  the  recent 
junket  of  Senator  William  H.  Calder 
and  his  committee  on  reconstruction. 
Hearings  were  held  in  a  number  of  im¬ 
portant  cities  from  November  8  to  22. 
Prominent  witnesses  were  called  in  each 
locality.  A  brief  report  of  the  hearing 
held  in  Chicago,  November  10  and  11, 
was  included  in  the  November  16  issue 
of  Brick  and  Clay  Record. 

When  Senator  Kenyon,  a  member  of 
the  committee,  returned  to  Washington, 
he  gave  out  a  statement  to  the  press  in 
which  he  announced  that  the  housing 
situation  was  the  greatest  problem  be¬ 
fore  the  country.  He  said  that  there 
were  about  eighteen  million  people  in  the 
United  States  not  properly  housed  and 
that  we  were  one  million  homes  short. 

“In  Chicago,”  he  said,  “we  found  in 
one  congressional  district  an  average  of 
seventeen  persons  to  one  house  and  five 
hundred  thousand  persons  without  de¬ 
cent  living  facilities.  Many  of  these  are 
aliens  and  it  so  happens  that  those  suf¬ 
fering  most  are  the  alien  population. 
Such  a  condition  surely  breeds  discon¬ 
tent  and  encourages  movements  against 
the  government.  Much  of  the  crime  re¬ 
sults  from  this  condition.” 

If  this  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
Senator  is  to  be  taken  seriously,  and  we 
see  no  reason  why.  it  should  not  be,  then 
the  housing  situation  has  at  least  re¬ 
ceived  official  recognition. 

Various  remedies  have  been  suggested. 
Senator  Kenyon  says  that  federal  as¬ 
sistance  should  be  given  home  builders 
just  as  the  government  has  aided  the 
farmers  thru  the  farm  loan  banks. 

We  believe  a  healthy  and  right  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  problem  should  be  a  natural 
one.  Artificial  means  should  be  avoided 
as  much  as  possible.  When  the  right 
conditions  are  restored,  the  American 
public  will  build.  Construction,  with  all 
of  its  ramifications,  is  said  to  be  the 
second  largest  industry  in  America.  It 
is  well  organized  and  is  anxious  to 
function. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  panacea 
is  contained  in  paternalism.  This  policy 
has  done  great  harm  in  England.  The 


British  housing  situation  is  worse  than 
our  own.  With  about  one-half  our  pop¬ 
ulation,  Great  Britain  has  a  housing 
shortage  practically  equal  to  ours.  She 
is  engaged  in  the  enormous  task  of  try¬ 
ing  to  build  mote  than  five  hundred 
thousand  houses  at  the  tremendous  cost 
to  the  tax  payers  of  Great  Britain  of 
over  $100,000,000  every  year  for  a  period 
of  sixty  years.  It  is  reported  that 
private  building  has  suffered  greatly  due 
largely  to  the  laws  controlling  rents  and 
other  legislation.  In  an  attempt  to  at¬ 
tract  the  private  builders  back  into  the 
field,  the  government  is  now  offering 
subsidies  equivalent  to  twenty-four  per 
cent,  and  more  of  the  cost  of  the  houses 
to  the  private  builders. 

Let  us  not  be  hasty  about  passing  leg¬ 
islation  with  the  hope  of  remedying  the 
situation  in  this  way.  Good  intentions, 
no  doubt,  have  prompted  the  suggestion 
for  tax  exempt  mortgages,  government 
aid  in  financing  home  building,  and  so 
forth,  but  we  should  not  expect  too 
much  of  them.  Legislation  will  not 
effectively  relieve  the  housing  shortage. 
A  return  to  attractive  building  con¬ 
ditions  will.  Today,  building  labor  is 
plentiful,  wages  have  become  stationary, 
and  in  many  cases  are  receding,  effi¬ 
ciency  is  increasing  and  materials  are 
lower  in  price,  and  above  all  are  obtain¬ 
able,  and  the  money  situation  is  growing 
easier. 

When  the  winter  is  passed  and  the 
spring  building  season  is  at  hand,  we 
believe  that  there  will  be  more  incentive 
to  build  than  for  three  or  four  years. 
We  predict  a  building  boom  in  1921. 
The  home-needy  public  can  hold  off  no 
longer.  America  must  build  and  will, 
we  believe,  during  the  next  twelve 

months. 

£  &  £ 

NEW  YORK’S  BUILDING  SCAN¬ 
DAL  AND  THE  CLOSED  SHOP 

HE  New  York  State  legislature  a 
few  months  ago  authorized  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  what  is  now  known  as  the 
Lockwood  committee  for  the  purpose  of 
finding  out  whether  or  not  there  was 
any  collusion  on  the  part  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers  or  dealers  in  building  ma¬ 

terials,  and  whether  such  collusion,  if 
existing,  would  interfere  with  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  building  construction.  So  far 
evidence  has  not  been  produced  with 

regard  to  restraining  measures  on  the 
part  of  those  interested  in  the  sale  of 
building  material  in  New  York  City. 


Some  startling  facts,  however,  have 
been  uncovered  in  regard  to  the  work¬ 
ings  of  certain  contractors  and  a  few 
particular  labor  leaders.  Both  had  their 
rings.  The  plumbing  contractors,  it  was 
found,  were  “advised”  on  their  bids  by 
a  lawyer  who  had  all  the  proposed  bids 
in  his  hands ;  the  unions  paid  tribute 
to  a  leader  whose  business  was  to  get 
their  pay  increased,  and  who,  at  the 
same  time,  exacted  tribute  from  con¬ 
tractors  in  return  for  his  permission  to 
get  the  necessary  labor  therefor. 

It  is  only  natural  that  the  confidence 
of  the  public  in  at  least  a  certain  part 
of  the  construction  industry  should  be 
shaken  by  these  revelations  of  corrup¬ 
tion.  In  searching  out  the  reason  for 
the  existence  of  such  a  condition,  it  is 
apparent  that  there  was  individual  and 
collective  crookedness. 

Individual  dishonesty,  we  can  well  un¬ 
derstand.  Bad  as  individual  iniquity 
may  be,  it  is  infinitely  worse  when  it 
resolves  itself  into  collective  crooked¬ 
ness.  That  a  group  of  contractors 
should  be  guilty  of  such  illegal  and  un¬ 
fair  means  of  stifling  competition,  is  in¬ 
deed  regrettable.  Such  a  combination  in 
restraint  of  trade  ought  to  be  broken  up 
and  its  participants  penalized. 

That  a  labor  leader  should  be  able  to 
impose  a  fine  for  calling  off  strikes  or 
levy  tribute  for  the  privilege  of  doing 
business,  testifies  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  something  rotten,  not  in  Denmark,  but 
in  America’s  first  city. 

That  one  man  should  have  the  power 
to  deprive  other  men  of  the  right  to 
work,  and  for  no  valid  reason  what¬ 
soever,  but  simply  at  his  own  will  and 
pleasure,  is  evidence  of  the  extreme  to 
which  the  closed  shop  leads.  Without 
a  closed  shop  it  would  be  impossible  to 
maintain  domination  such  as  has  been 
the  rule  in  New  York  City’s  building 
trades.  This  reminds  us  of  the  days 
of  Sam  Parks,  who  is  reported  to  have 
said  in  answer  to  a  question  by  Louis 
Schmitt,  treasurer  of  Tiffany  &  Co., 
from  whom  he  was  extorting  $500: 

“Say,  those  men — I’ve  got  them 
muzzled — if  one  of  them  should  kick  I’d 
fine  him  $50  and  see  to  it  that  he  never 
got  another  job  in  town.” 

This  was  his  guarantee  that  the  work¬ 
men  he  had  called  out  would  return  the 
next  day. 

Sam  Parks  was  not  only  an  economic 
boss  of  the  building  trades’  union  in  his 
day,  but  he  was  a  political  dictator.  He 
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voted  his  followers  en  bloc  and  collected 
a  per  capita  tax  therefor. 

The  right  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  happiness  is  supposed  to  be 
granted  to  every  American  citizen.  The 
open  shop  is  simply  putting  this  prin¬ 
cipal  into  effect. 

#  £  H 

THE  CLAY  PRODUCTS  INDUS¬ 
TRY’S  REAL  PROBLEM 

IT  IS  NOT  the  manufacture  of  first 
class,  quality  ware,  highly  depend¬ 
able  in  every  respect,  that  is  the  real 
problem  of  the  clay  products  industry. 
Most  of  the  time,  effort  and  money  ex¬ 
pended  during  the  past  half  century 
by  individuals  and  organizations,  has 
been  directed  into  this  channel.  While 
there  are  still  many  manufacturing 
problems  yet  unsolved,  we  feel  that  the 
industry  knozvs  how  to  make  good 
ware. 

The  problem  of  getting  the  public  to 
use  burned  clay  is  not  the  greatest  ques¬ 
tion  before  the  industry.  Such,  enor¬ 
mous  strides  have  been  made  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  progress  in  this  respect  that 
the  average  citizen  lives,  eats  and  sleeps 
in  continual  contact  with  something 
made  from  burned  clay.  While  there 
is  yet  much  to  be  done  in  the  way  of 
promoting  a  still  wider  use  of  burned 
clay  products,  we  believe  it  is  not  the 
greatest  problem  for  the  industry. 

The  biggest  question,  as  well  as  the 
most  pressing  menace  to  the  welfare 
of  this  industry,  is  the  matter  of  dis¬ 
tribution.  National  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns  in  nearly  every  important  branch 
of  clayworking  are  producing  results. 
They  are  making  the  American  public 
familiar  with  articles  manufactured 
from  burned  clay. 

Let  us  intrude  upon  the  quietness  of 
the  softly  lighted  sitting  room.  The 
head  of  the  house  is  reading  a  popular 
magazine.  As  he  turns  its  attractive 
pages  he  is  greeted  by  the  advertise¬ 
ment  of  one  of  the  national  clay  prod¬ 
ucts  manufacturers’  association’s  adver¬ 
tisements.  The  advertisements  tells  its 
story  well.  It  has  made  an  impression. 

If  it  has  not  aroused  a  desire  to  buy,  it 
has  created  a  desire  for  more  informa¬ 
tion  or  knowledge. 

The  head  of  the  house  naturally  goes 
to  the  man  in  town  he  knows  best  as 
being  identified  with  building.  In  some 
cases,  this  is  the  local  contractor,  but 
more  often  the  building  supply  dealer. 

What  does  the  building  supply  dealer 
know  about  brick  or  any  other  nation¬ 


ally  advertised  clay  product  used  in 
building? 

Has  the  clay  products  manufacturer 
overlooked  an  important  part  of  his 
publicity  campaign,  or  has  the  dealer 
been  properly  educated  so  that  he  can 
follow  up,  with  helpful  advice,  the  in¬ 
terest  aroused  by  the  expensive  and  at¬ 
tractive  advertisement  which  the  head 
of  the  house  saw  the  night  before  in 
the  national  magazine? 
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NOW  IS  THE  TIME 

to  buy  repair  parts,  replacement 
items  and  nexv  equipment.  Condi¬ 
tions  in  the  steel  market  make  for 
more  prompt  deliveries  and  better 
service  than  has  been  possible  for 
some  months.  Write  your  machin¬ 
ery  manufacturer  today.  For 
new  equipment  see  advertising 
pages  in  this  issue.  1921  will  be  a 
big  year  for  the  clay  products 
manufacturer.  Prepare  for  it  now 
by  getting  your  plant  in  first  class 
condition. 

. . MmimMmmmiiimiMmmiii, 


THE  DEALER  STILL  LARGELY 
UNDEVELOPED 

j/\SA  MATTER  of  fact,  nine  chances 
out  of  ten,  the  building  supply  deal¬ 
er  will  talk  to  the  head  of  the  house 
about  some  material  with  which  he  is 
more  familiar,  the  manufacturer  of 
which  has  taken  pains  to  instruct  him 
concerning  its  use. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Portland  ce¬ 
ment  manufacturer’s  output  is  market¬ 
ed  thru  dealers.  This  individual  long 
ago  recognized  the  value  of  the  retail¬ 
er,  so  that  everywhere  you  go  you  meet 
with  this  company’s  sign  or  that  com¬ 
pany’s  advertisement  tacked  on  the  of¬ 
fice  building  or  warehouse  of  the  build¬ 
ing  supply  dealer.  This  is  the  secret 
of  the  universal  use  of  Portland  cement. 

The  hollow  building  tile  manufac¬ 
turers  have  awakened  to  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  the  building  supply  dealer  and 
are  losing  no  time  in  lining  him  up.  For 
instance,  on  November  19,  the  Hollow 
Building  Tile  Association  entertained 

. . . . . . . . . . . . . 

A  Complete  Report 

of  the  French  Lick  conventions  will 
be  published  in  our  next  issue.  Be 
sure  to  read  it ! 


the  directors  of  the  National  Builders’ 
Supply  Association  at  a  dinner  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  This  gathering  was  simply  to 
promote  closer  cooperation  and  a  friend¬ 
lier  feeling  between  these  two  important 
factors  in  the  manufacture  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  hollow  building  tile. 

“In  the  hollow  building  tile  business 
in  which  we  are  just  embarking,”  writes 
a  face  brick  manufacturer,  “we  hope 
to  work  almost  exclusively  thru  the  deal¬ 
ers,  certainly  in  all  towns  up  to  five  thou¬ 
sand,  where  a  competent  building  sup¬ 
ply  dealer  can  be  found.  This  is  de¬ 
sirable  because  a  certain  amount  of 
checking  will  have  to  be  done  on  each 
JoR  and  unless  there  is  someone  who  is 
sufficiently  interested  to  do  that  work 
we  fear  there  will  be  slow  progress  in 
introducing  this  material.” 

The  subject  is  a  big  one  and  has 
many  ramifications.  The  dealer  is  not 
perfect,  as  is  indicated  in  the  following 
rom  another  face  brick  manufacturer: 
“Our  experience  has  been  that  most 
ace  brick  have  been  sold  twice.  First 
when  the  original  sale  is  made,  and  sec¬ 
ond,  when  the  shipment  is  made,  and 
our  experience  has  been  that  the  retail 
lumber  yard  and  building  supply  dealer 
m  the  instance  of  the  second  sale,  nine¬ 
teen  out  of  twenty  times,  is  prone  to  lay 
own  and  cause  the  manufacturer  ex¬ 
tremely  heavy  losses.” 

In  answer  to  this  we  might  quote 
rom  still  another  face  brick  manufac¬ 
turer  who  says : 

We  do  not  believe  the  average  build¬ 
ing  material  dealer  is,  can  be,  or  even 
wants  to  become  capable  of  selling  face 
brick  as  it  should  be  sold.  The  volume 
ot  business  possible  for  him  in  his  terri¬ 
tory  would  not  justify  the  time  and  ex¬ 
pense  necessary.  Yet  he  is  a  requisite, 
a  very  needy  and  important  adjunct  to 
its  general  distribution.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  our  policy  is  to  create  a  repre¬ 
sentative  dealer  in  every  town  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  small,  and  in  all  cases  we  con¬ 
fer  with  him,  use  him,  and  count  him 
in  on  the  results.” 

Neither  is  the  manufacturer  perfect. 

We  have  heard  just  complaints  from 
the  building  material  dealer  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  treatment  accorded  him  by 
the  clay  products  manufacturer. 

We  believe  that  the  thing  to  do,  in 
increasing  measure,  is  to  develop  the 
dealer.  He  is  the  man  on  the  ground 
and  should  be  friendly  to  the  manufac¬ 
turer.  His  attitude  can  be  changed 
from  one  of  indifference  to  consum¬ 
ing  interest,  if  the  manufacturer  will 
take  the  pains  to  encourage  him. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  KNOW 

about  CONCRETE  BRICK? 

Manufacturers  of  Face  Brick  Reply  to  J.  D. 

Shope s  Letter  on  Concrete  Brick — Symposium  Tells 
IV hat  They  Think  of  Its  Competitive  Possibilities 


UROM  TIME  TO  TIME  Brick  and  Clay  Record  has  received 
newspaper  clippings  and  items  which  made  great  claims 
for  concrete  brick.  These  items  were  read  by  thousands  of 
“uninitiated”  and  they  tend  to  influence  these  readers’  opinion 
with  regard  to  various  types  of  brick.  The  effect  of  this  wide¬ 
spread  publicity  for  concrete  brick  will  eventually  mean  that 
brick  manufacturers  will  have  to  know  something  about  con¬ 
crete  brick  to  be  able  to  answer  questions  directed  to  concrete 
or  clay  brick. 

We  were  reminded  of  this  situation  by  a  letter  which  was 
written  by  D.  F.  Shope,  president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Shope  Brick  Co.,  Portland,  Ore.,  which  was  as  follows : 

“I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  your  valuable  magazine  for 
many  years  and  always  read  with  interest  your  untiring  efforts 
for  the  good  of  the  brick  industry,  having  been  a  manufacturer 
of  clay  products  for  years.  I  note  in  your  late  issue  of  Sep¬ 
tember  21,  an  article  taking  exception  to,  as  you  say,  a  con¬ 
temporary  journal,  ‘Rock  Products’  and  in  this  article  you  state 
that  you  are  ‘ready  to  go  to  the  mat  any  day’  to  back  up  your 
claims  that  burned  clay  ware  is  more  durable  and  more  beauti¬ 
ful  than  any  other  building  material. 

“Now,  that  is  tramping  on  our  toes  just  a  little,  having  spe¬ 
cialized  in  the  manufacture  of  concrete  brick  for  the  last  fifteen 
years.  Being  of  a  progressive  disposition  and  living  in  times  of 
progress  and  invention,  I  wish  to  draw  this  conclusion ;  in  our 
early  grandfather’s  days  the  ox  team  filled  its  place,  but  it  was 
superseded  by  the  horse-drawn  vehicle,  then  later  the  steam  and 
motor,  and  now,  the  flying  machine. 

“To  refer  back  to  your  claim  again  that  ‘burned  clay  ware 
is  more  durable’ ;  can  you  cite  any  modern  clay  brick  building 
that  does  not  stand  upon  concrete?  Should  you  get  a  permit  in 
any  first  class  city  for  a  strictly  fireproof  building,  for  instance 
any  steel  structure,  you  are  compelled  to  imbed  the  steel  in 
concrete  to  protect  it  from  the  hazard  of  fire.  I  would  cite 
you  to  the  great  Edison  fire,  and  Mr.  Edison,  over  his  own 
signature  said  that  ‘Every  brick  and  steel  building  which  was 
attacked  by  the  fire  was  completely  destroyed,  together  with  all 
machinery  they  contained,  while  the  damage  done  to  concrete 
buildings  amounted  to  twelve  and  one-half  per  cent,  and  of  the 
machinery  contained  in  the  concrete  buildings,  ninety-eight  pei 
cent,  was  saved.  This  much  for  the  first  round  on  the  mat  as 

to  durability.  _ 

“As  to  clay  brick  being  more  beautiful  than  other  building 
material,  I  wish  to  cite  a  number  of  instances  which  happened 
in  our  display  room  wherein  clay  brick  manufacturers,  burners, 
architects  and  engineers  as  well  as  thousands  of  lay-men  ad¬ 
mired  our  beautiful  wall  display,  panels,  and  so  forth,  of  Shope 
concrete  brick,  passing  comments  of  admiration,  and  were 
loath  to  believe  that  they  were  made  of  concrete.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  we  beg  to  advise  that  we  are  sending  you  under  separ¬ 
ate  cover  our  illustrated  catalog  on  Shope  concrete  brick,  in 
which  you  will  find  many  testimonials  along  this  line.  Hereto¬ 
fore,  everything  built  of  concrete  was  easily  discernible  as  be¬ 
ing  built  of  concrete,  whether  it  was  monolithic,  cement  blocks, 
stucco  or  plastered  work,  but  we  have  known  architects  and 
many  others  who  have  passed  Shope  brick  buildings  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  and  were  loath  to  believe  when  they  were  told  later 
that  the  buildings  were  built  of  concrete  brick. 

“As  an  illustration :  In  a  late  issue  of  your  magazine  you  made 
a  notation  of  the  Portland  Labor  Temple  using  Shope  brick. 
Beg  to  advise  that  this  is  the  largest  Labor  Temple  in  the 
United  States,  and  that  Shope  concrete  brick  was  given  the  pref¬ 
erence  of  $8.25  per  M  more  in  price  than  anything  submitted  in 


clay  brick.  This  much  on  your  further  comment  on  the  ‘beau¬ 
tiful.’ 

"We  will  now  take  up  the  survival  of  the  fittest  and  efficiency 
in  manufacturing.  In  the  manufacture  of  Shope  concrete  brick 
we  get  absolutely  one  hundred  per  cent,  efficiency  on  the  day’s 
output.  As  to  what  is  the  result  in  the  clay  manufacturing 
plants,  I  wish  to  cite  you  an  article  published  some  years  ago 
m  your  own  magazine,  wherein  you  were  calling  attention  to 
the  necessity  of  sales  organizations  in  connection  with  the 
manufacturing  plants  and  I  will  now  copy  from  your  magazine 
the  following : 

“‘Much  Money  Tied  Up  in  Stock. 

“I  have  in  mind  one  man  who  figured  that  he  could  manufac¬ 
ture  a  few  face  brick  in  connection  with  his  drain  tile  business, 
and  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  him  to  tie  up  any  money 
in  a  stock  of  face  brick.  When  his  first  kiln,  containing  60,000 
brick  came  off  he  sorted  them  in  three  shades  in  order  that 
there  might  not  be  too  great  a  degree  of  variation.  He  secured 
an  order  for  40,000  of  one  shade  of  these  brick,  shipped  out  the 
20,000  he  had  in  stock,  planning  on  getting  the  other  20,000  to 
complete  the  order  from  the  next  kiln.  The  next  kiln,  however, 
did  not  come  out  the  same  color  as  the  first  kiln,  so  these  brick 
were  piled  on  the  yard  and  another  attempt  made  to  secure 
the  proper  shade.  Before  he  had  finished  his  first  order,  he  had 
400,000  brick  piled  on  his  yard  and  not  having  an  efficient  sell¬ 
ing  organization,  was  unable  to  find  a  market  for  them.  This  is 
just  one  instance,  etc.,  etc.’ 

“We  would  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  another  article 
in  your  valuable  magazine  in  which  you  urged  the  desirability 
of  making  thoro  tests  on  clay  deposits,  before  erecting  plant, 
machinery,  etc.  in  the  December,  1916  issue,  page  1084,  and  con¬ 
cluded;  ‘It  is  small  wonder  under  these  conditions  that  bank¬ 
ers  of  the  country  look  upon  the  clay  working  industry  as  one 
of  the  greatest  risks  with  which  they  have  to  deal.’ 

“If  we  can  substantiate  our  claims  of  durability,  beauty  and 
texture  in  manufacturing,  we  have  eliminated  a  great  expense 
in  being  compelled  to  go  where  we  might  find  a  suitable  clay 
deposit,  but  with  sand,  gravel  and  cement  being  available  most 
universally,  owing  to  its  demand  in  building  operations,  we  can 
locate  our  plants  at  most  desirable  points,  and  the  further  fact 
that  by  modern  steam  curing  in  concrete  products  we  take  the 
raw  material  and  in  a  few  days  it  is  ready  for  use,  eliminating 
the  great  overhead  expense  of  time  and  money  in  carrying  a 
stock  of  clay  brick,  anticipating  the  demand. 

“You  will  excuse  this  quite  lengthy  discussion,  as  I  mean  it  in 
all  due  respect  to  the  craft  of  brick  manufacturing,  and  I  hope 
that  you  can  see  that  there  is  room  enough  m  this  broad  land 
of  ours  for  concrete  brick  as  well  as  clay  brick.” 

SETS  BURNED  CLAY  AS  STANDARD 

This  letter  was  published  in  the  November  16  issue  of  Brick 
and  Clay  Record  and  comments  from  several  brick  manufac¬ 
turers  have  been  received.  One  of  these  from  E.  F.  Plumb, 
president  of  the  Streator  (Ill.)  Brick  Co.,  states: 

“We  think  it  is  very  proper  that  you  should  give  this  matter 
considerable  attention.  We  think  that  the  average  clay  man  is 
inclined  to  pass  over  without  any  thought  the  possible  competi¬ 
tion  of  cement  brick. 

“We  agree  with  Mr.  Shope  that  in  this  era  of  progress 
the  best  material  will  win  out  and  tradition  and  sentiment 
will  not  help  very  much.  This,  however,  does  not  weaken  our 
faith  in  burned  clay  war$,  for  we  believe  that  for  many  pur- 
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poses,  it  is  far  superior  to  cement,  just  as  cement  is  superior  what  concrete  brick  costs  TO  make 

for  some  purposes  to  burned  clay.  However,  we  cannot  believe  “i  e 

that  cement  is  more  suitable  for  brick  than  well-burned  clay  he  "  7  manufacture  of  bnck  of  every  kind  the  first  item  to 

“Mr.  Shope  in  his  own  article  says  that  his  company’s  prod-  f„,  '  •*  T  I''®'®  con<litio1'3 

net  has  often  been  mistaken  by  builders  and  architects  for  T ,  g  “  *b°“t  COf  of  concrete  brlck  ”»<•'  »f  sand 

burned  Cay  and  that  these  people  find  i,  hard  to  believe  tZ  ZgZ  'T  "TZ 

they  are  actually  looking  at  a  cement  brick.  I  wonder  if  he  ,  f  ",  S  a"d  .8raveI  ®  $3’°°  per  >'artl . S‘Ul° 

realizes  that  he  is  by  this  statement  setting  up  burned  clay  '  '  °  cenle,lt’  mlx  1 -G  @  .  y0° 

“  gooda"dard  and  h°Ping  ‘°  Pr°VC  tHat  Cemen‘  briCk  arC  iUS‘  Total  cost  for  material . ZZZ 

"It  is  possible  that  invention  and  research  may  devise  ways  -  Atter  the  matenal  is  assembled,  it  requires  the  same  cost 
of  making  cement  brick  as  durable  arid  even  as  beautiful  as  °f  manufacturinS  the  brick>  drying,  curing,  handling  and  load- 
burned  clay  brick.  We  will  all  agree,  however,  that  it  is  im-  mg  3S  .a  Clay.  brick  with  the  excePtion  that  it  is  not  necessary 

possible  to  exceed  well  burned  clay  ware  in  this  respect,  as  t0  PUt  m  3  klln  and  burn  the  concrete  brick.  so  1  believe  I  am 

well  burned  clay  is  enduring  over  such  a  period  of  time  that  Sat"6  Saying  concrete  brick  would  cost  not  less  than  $20.00 

may  be  regarded  literally  as  everlasting.  We  think  then  the  ^  M  f'  °‘  b’  CarS’  plant  No  doubt>  under  ordinary  condi- 

future  will  resolve  itself  into  the  proposition  of  which  type  can  tl0nS  the  C°St  would  run  higher  and  your  finished  product  costs 

be  made  the  cheapest.  If  cement  brick  can  be  well  made  much  than  ordinary  common  clay  or  shale  brick  for  backing  up 

cheaper  than  clay  brick  they  will  undoubtedly  have  a  wide  purposes  and  does  n°t  have  the  tensile  strength  and  will  absorb 
sale.  If  not  we  cannot  see  much  hope  for  them.  more  moisture  than  ordinary  clay  brick  and  when  used  in  out- 

“However,  we  think  the  entire  matter  is  well  to  bring  to  the  W&11  ^  110t  l0°k  &S  g°°d  as  the  clay  articIe- 

attention  of  your  readers  and  it  shows  the  value  of  keeping  “Common  brick  are  being  manufactured  today  and  put  on 

informed  on  all  problems  of  trade  and  should  prove  the  wis-  the  CarS  at  cost  of  from  $10-°°  to  $15-°°  Per  M.  This  is  the 

dom  of  joining  and  supporting  whichever  burned  clay  trade  ^actory  cost  and  does  not  carry  overhead  nor  do  the  above 

association  may  be  working  for  the  good  of  any  manufacturer’s  figure.s  on  cement  brick  carry  overhead  cost.  The  amount  of 

particular  trade  and  product.”  machinery  is  somewhat  in  favor  of  the  concrete  brick  because 

WILL  be  USED  if  they  have  merit  the  investment  is i  not  so  great  nor  are  repairs  or  depreciation 

AVE  MERIT  that  would  prevail  in  a  standard  clay  plant. 

Francis  T.  Owens,  vice-president  of  Fiske  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Wat- 
sontown,  Pa.,  writes:  necessary  to  repaint  concrete 

•  N0t  having  seen  the  concrete  brick  in  question,  we  are  not  “You  can  see  from  the  above  figures  that  you  have  a  hieh 

“7™  t0  °rm  an  °Pmi0n  aS  regardS  thdr  beauty  nor  PriCed  C°mmon  brick  and  not  as  good  quality  as  clay  or  shale 

*<r  y'  .  biick,  altho  mechanically  the  brick  may  be  more  perfect-  For 

ete  in  general  is  not  a  beautiful  product  unless  very  facmg  purposes  there  would  not  be  so  much  difference  between 

azefuHy  treated  and  it  would  seen,  to  ns  that  any  building  cos,  of  concrete  and  standard  face  brick,  bu,  7y  expeAnce 

V  1C  e  concrete  brick  were  used  would  of  necessity  be  has  been  concrete  brick,  no  matter  how  well  made  do  not 

.  more  or  less  of  a  monotone  in  effect  and  while  this  appeals  have  the  character  or  quality  of  clay  or  shale  brick  and  to 

o  a  great  many  people,  it  certainly  does  not  appeal  to  the  Birnish  the  material  in  large  quantities  in  any  territory  vou 

‘W  fiTfT  W°rk‘-  ■  W°Uld  S0°n  g6t  3  S~  "hile  with  clay  or  shlle  brick  you 

for  111  f  th  15  3  ,  31  thC  PreSCnt  timC  largC  enOUgh  Can  get  many  diffCrent  Shades’  textures  and  designs  without 

or  all  of  the  various  materials  and  if  the  concrete  brick  have  extra  cost.  It  is  true  they  are  coloring  some  cement  brisk  but 

any  merit,  they  certainly  will  be  used  but  if,  after  an  experi-  »P  to  the  present  time  do  not  know  of  a  job  of Concrete  brtk 

°  eig  or  *en  years’  they  are  found  lacking,  they  will  that  has  been  colored  successfully.  Of  course  only  time  will 

die  without  any  effort  on  the  part  of  burned  clay  producers.  prove  these  things.  I  do  know  that  it  has  been  necessary  to 

teria,  “e  z  oZZ~ work  ,hat  has  b“n  ^  ^  *■» 

therefore  ^lo  Z  Zht  i‘„hdaleT”haVe  ”0t  S“n  ^  ma‘erla''  tha*  CC“’Crete  brick  made  as 

to  judge  ,t.  good  as  elay  br.ek,  this  is  true,  but  if  you  added  a  sufficient 

CLAIM  TOO  MUCH  for  concrete  quantity  of  cement  to  make  concrete  brick  as  good  as  other 

Another  prominent  clay  manufacturer  declares  •  concrete  ,n  building,  the  cost  would  be  prohibitive.  In  figures 

“After  making  some  very  thoro  investigations' in  regard  to  ^  PSrt  CCment  t0  S‘X  partS  aggregatc  ” 

concrete  for  almost  every  purpose,  including  brick,  I  am  more  permanent  color  effect  questioned 

convinced  than  ever  that  concrete  brick  will  never  make  a  r  -  ffect  questioned 

very  strong  competitor  of  the  clay  material.  Of  course  one  L°mmenting  ^  Mr.  Shope’s  letter,  Eben  Rodgers,  secretary 
can  never  tell  when  some  one  is  going  to  discover  something  °  -’tu:  '  •  ^  (J  ?nck  C°”  Alton’  IIL»  says  : 
to  upset  all  our  ideas,  but  feel  sure  up  to  the  present  time  !  ,  hfSt  tlmC  tHat  We  have  heard  of  a  concrete  brick 

nothing  has  been  developed  to  make  concrete  brick  a  com-  m  mg  Wlth  aily  success.  Not  having  seen  the  jobs  that  he 

mercial  success.  mentions,  we,  of  course,  are  not  in  any  position  to  discuss  the 

“I  think  concrete  has  its  place  and  a  very  important  one  rd3tiVe  **  COmpared  to  brick-  Without  seeing  these 

but,  like  the  lumber  people,  it  occurs  to  me  they  have  made  a’  ^  "a  ^  1°  Understand  how  the  permanent  color  effects 
mistake  in  trying  to  convince  the  buying  public  that  they  have  P  UCed  thlS  mater>al  that  will  equal  burned  clay, 

a  cure-all  in  their  ware.  It  is  true  when  a  house  is  built  we  C°nCrete  blo^ks  have  been  made  and  sold  thruout  the 

use  concrete  for  the  foundation,  lay  the  brick  in  cement  mor-  one,  the  7  &  "Umber  years'  As  far  as  experience 

tar  and  use  concrete  for  a  great  many  other’  things  where  it  •  ’  •  iaV(?  3een  US6d  because  they  have  saved  some  money 

is  peculiarly  adapted,  but  on  the  other  hand,  by  reason  of  “  w  mstances  and  because  brick  were  not  available  in  oth- 
the  fact  that  concrete  has  been  pushed  by  the  cement  manu-  brick  77^  °Und  3!ly°ne  tHat  PreferS  thcm  to  a  good 
facturers,  it  is  being  used  in  many  places  where  not  best  adapt-  to  conrret  T  7°  WHy  tHe  S3me  thing  WOuld  not  apply 

ed.  Have  come  to  this  conclusion  in  light  of  my  recent  ex-  ni  f  f  >n<7  however’  we  are  Quite  sure  there  will  be 

Perience  in  connection  with  a  concrete  aggregate  P  a  I  °  r°°m  f°r  b°th  materiaIs  if  they  are  properly  made 

'-gcuc.  ;,n(j  fa]r]y  pncecJ  ” 
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IMITATION  IS  THE  SINCEREST  FLATTERY 

An  interesting  discussion  on  this  subject  is  that  of  Robert  C. 
Mitchell,  of  the  Reliance  Brick  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb.,  who  has 
written : 

“We  are  all  familiar  with  the  old  adage:  ‘Imitation  is  the 
sincerest  flattery,’  and  Mr.  Shope,  without  a  doubt,  acknowl¬ 
edges  the  superiority  of  burnt  clay  brick  by  his  own  effort  to 
produce  something  ‘just  as  good’  as  the  genuine  product. 

“In  order  to  substantiate  his  claim  for  the  durability  of 
concrete,  Mr.  Shope  cites  the  recent  Edison  fire  and  quotes 
from  Mr.  Edison’s  own  statement  as  follows : 

“  ‘Every  brick  and  steel  building  which  was  attacked  by  fire 
was  completely  destroyed,  together  with  all  machinery  they 
contained,  while  the  damage  done  to  concrete  buildings  amount¬ 
ed  to  12 y2  per  cent.,  etc.’ 

“Furthermore,  he  mentions  the  fact  that  concrete  is  used  to 
protect  steel  wrork  in  modern  buildings.  With  reference  to 
the  Edison  fire,  the  facts  are  these: 

EDISON  FIRE  CASE 

“The  brick  buildings  which  were  destroyed  were  all  of  the 
old  type  of  mill  construction;  the  brick  themselves  were  not 
consumed  by  fire,  but  due  to  the  faulty  interior  construction, 
the  walls  collapsed,  resulting  in  the  destruction  of  the  buildings 
and  the  machinery. 

“Concrete  is  used  for  protecting  steel  work,  not  because  the 
building  departments  insist  on  same,  but  because  of  the  fact  it 
is  fire-resisting  and  is  a  cheaper  form  of  construction  than  the 
old  method  of  hollow  tile  fire  proofing. 

“With  reference  to  the  comparative  beauty  of  the  two  prod¬ 
ucts  in  question:  We  can  find  no  reason  for  agreeing  with 
Mr.  Shope  that  concrete  brick  are  just  as  beautiful  as  the 
burnt  clay  material.  We  must  all  agree  that  nature  is  with¬ 
out  any  successful  imitator  and  in  so  much  as  the  beautiful 
color  effects  in  burnt  clay  are  nature’s  own  work,  I  feel  safe 
in  disputing  any  man’s  ability  to  successfully  duplicate  these 
effects. 

“The  fact  that  a  great  many  brick  manufacturers,  burners, 
architects,  engineers  and  laymen  were  loath  to  believe  that  the 
Shope  brick  were  made  of  concrete  is  not  a  convincing  argu¬ 
ment  in  their  favor.  I  am  satisfied  there  are  just  as  great 
a  number,  if  not  a  greater  number  of  people  who  were  not, 
in  any  way,  deceived  by  the  imitation  product. 

OREGON  MAKES  NO  HIGH  CLASS  FACE  BRICK 

“With  reference  to  the  important  Labor  Temple,  I  might 
use  a  comparative  argument.  A  contractor  in  this  city  of 
Omaha  was  last  year  given  the  preference  of  $35, 000  for  the 
erection  of  a  building  costing  not  to  exceed  $250,000.  At  first 
this  was  hard  to  understand  but,  upon  investigation,  I  discov¬ 
ered  the  building  committee  willing  to  allow  this  difference 
because  of  their  knowledge  that  this  particular  contractor  was 
about  the  only  one,  bidding  on  the  work,  able  to  finance  their 
building  to  a  very  large  extent.  I  do  not  claim  any  such  con¬ 
dition  existed  with  reference  to  the  Labor  Temple,  but  I  do 
maintain  that  under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  as  a  general 
thing,  no  owner  is  going  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  an  imitation 
article. 

“This  difference  in  price  might  also  be  more  readily  under¬ 
stood  if  we  knew  just  what  the  competition  consisted  of.  As 
I  understand  it,  they  do  not  manufacture  high  class  face  brick 
in  any  part  of  Oregon.  If  the  choice  was  made  between  ordi¬ 
nary  common  brick  and  the  Shope  brick,  I  feel  the  owners  of 
the  Labor  Temple  were  entirely  justified  in  paying  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  $8.25  per  M. — as  claimed. 

“I  do  not  believe  the  article  quoted  by  Mr.  Shope,  entitled, 
‘Much  money  tied  up  in  stock’  has  any  bearing  on  the  relative 
beauty  and  durability  of  burnt  clay  and  concrete  brick.  I,  there¬ 
fore,  pass  over  same. 


“In  conclusion,  I  trust  none  of  my  remarks  will  be  construed 
as  an  effort  to,  in  any  way,  attack  the  merits  of  the  Shope 
brick.  I  simply  feel  that  Mr.  Shope  has  gone  too  far  in  claim¬ 
ing  that  his  product  is  so  close  in  appearance  to  the  original 
that  the  difference  cannot  be  detected  by  those  people-  directly 
interested  in  the  production  of  same.” 

The  above  discussion  covers  the  subject  of  concrete  brick 
in  a  very  complete  manner.  No  doubt  there  is  room  and  a 
proper  place  for  both  concrete  and  clay  products.  Our  faith 
in  the  superior  merits  of  burned  clay  is  unshaken. 

at  $  at 

Let’s  Hold  Together 

Soon  we  will  have  another  “meet” — 

To  all  of  us  it  is  a  treat; 

It  means  to  you  and  me  and  him, 

A  lot  of  ginger,  pep  and  vim. 

So  boys, 

Let’s  hold  together. 


We,  as  competitors,  must 

Forget  our  “knocking” — which  is  unjust; 

And  meet  at  times,  the  bunch  of  us, 

Our  various  problems  to  discuss. 

So  boys, 

Let’s  hold  together. 


Our  business  has  been  on  the  “bum,” 

We’ve  worked  our  darndest,  all  for  fun ; 

But  soon  there’ll  be  another  day, 

When  all  of  us  can  blaze  away. 

So  boys, 

Let’s  hold  together. 

Face  brick  business  will  be  great, 

If  we  but  can  that  petty  hate, — 

“I’m  sore  at  you ;  you’re  sore  at  me,” 

Which  makes  it  bad  for  all,  you  see. 

So  boys, 

Let’s  hold  together. 

We’ll  see  each  other  at  French  Lick — 

Just  leave  at  home  your  every  kick; 

A  good  time,  then,  we’ll  surely  have, 

But  don’t  forget — cut  out  the  “salve.” 

And  boys, 

Let’s  hold  together. 

— R.  C.  Mitchell. 

a  at 


Two  New  Committees  for  Exposition 

Two  new  Committees  have  been  formed  for  the  New  York 
“Own  Your  Home”  Exposition,  that  of  “Clay  Products”  of 
which  William  K.  Hammond,  President  of  the  William  K. 
Hammond  Co.,  is  Chairman,  and  “Interior  Decorations”  with 
William  Laurel  Harris,  Managing  Director  of  the  Art  Center, 
Inc.,  as  Chairman.  A  meeting  of  the  latter  committee  which 
is  composed  of  officials  and  members  of  various  associations 
and  clubs  interested  in  “applying  art  to  industry”  was  held 
and  the  general  plans  of  the  exposition  approved.  It  was  also 
decided  to  take  active  steps  toward  having  several  of  the 
houses  and  rooms  decorated  for  the  purpose  of  creating  an 
interest  in  art  in  the  home. 

£  it  at 

Embargo  on  Open  Cars  May  Be  Lifted 

The  present  evidence  indicates  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  will  have  cancelled  all  its  car  service  orders  by 
the  end  of  the  present  month.  Great  pressure  is  being  brought 
to  bear  by  industries  to  secure  authority  to  use  open-top  cars 
for  other  purposes  than  coal.  The  fear  is  being  expressed 
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that  inasmuch  as  repairs  on  open-top  equipment  have  not  been 
kept  up,  the  cold  weather  with  its  traffic  difficulties  and  in- 

inTe,  °f.,b^-0rder  ^  wi”  cause  great  congestion 

in  freight  that  is  piled  up,  awaiting  the  time  that  coal  priorities 

on  these  cars  is  cancelled.  Already  the  number  of  bad-order 
coal  cars  is  double  the  average  percentage. 

£  £  St 

Brick  Manufacturers  Have  Fine  Meeting 

The  Association  of  Brick  Manufacturers  of  Eastern  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Southern  New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  held  one  of  its 
regular  monthly  meetings  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  November  11 
w!th  a  very  good  attendance  of  members.  The  conference 
was  held  at  the  Hotel  DuPont  at  Wilmington. 

C.  E.  Sheimer,  of  Allentown,  Pa.,  is  president  and  William 
Conway,  Jr  °f  Pb,^^  secretary  of  the  Association 

D  Knickerbacker  Boyd  of  Philadelphia  and  Ralph  P.  Stod¬ 
dard,  secretary,  Common  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of 
America,  were  the  speakers.  The  special  necessity  of  co¬ 
operation  at  this  time  was  talked  upon  and  Mr.  Boyd  told  a 

number  of  the  activities  of  the  Association,  which  were  of  a 
technical  nature. 

The  Association  of  Brick  Manufacturers  meets  regularly  on 

the  second  Thursday  of  each  month  at  various  points  within 
their  territory. 

<5*  £ 

Association  Gains  New  Members 

The  Refractories  Manufacturers’  Association  will  hold  a 
meeting  in  the  Hotel  Statler,  St.  Louis,  December  9  and  10 
The  association  has  recently  added  to  its  membership  by  the 
election  of  the  Aetna  Fire  Brick  Co.,  of  Oakhill,  Ohio;  the 
eegan  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  of  Coal  Grove,  Ohio,  and  the  Den- 
ney-Renton  Clay  &  Coal  Co.,  of  Seattle,  Wash. 

a*  £  je 

Spring  to  See  Trade  Revival,  Banker  Says 

Next  spring  will  witness  a  revival  in  business  on  a  more 
wholesome  and  stable  basis  than  the  post-war  trade  boom,  in 
e  opinion  of  James  B.  Forgan,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
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directors  of  the  First  National  Bank,  Chicago. 

nessnactivh7esm0Thk  readj“stment  wiI1  be  complete  and  busi¬ 
ly™  said  “I/1  °n  thC  UPWard  trend  again’”  Mr-  For- 
1'  f  d; ,  My  Judgment  is  that  within  four  months  or  so 

we  should  see  a  turn  for  the  better.  We  are  passing  thru  a 

caused  bv"ed  7^  readiuS,ment  in  Vrkos  and  losses 
“Of,  ln  value  of  stocks  0<  soods  on  hand. 

hi.  ful".  T  ‘  '  complaint  that  the  retailer  is  not  doing 
full  share  to  hasten  the  end  of  readjustment,  not  com  in- 
down  with  his  prices  as  fas,  as  he  should.  Eastern  hank  rs 
msis,  every  one  must  bear  his  share  of  the  unavoidable  losses 
incident  to  establishing  a  generally  lower  level  of  prices  But 

they  are  optimistic  that  readjustment  will  no,  cos,  heavl 
in  the  way  of  failures.”  ^ 

£  St  St 

Coal  Prices  to  be  Lower 

The  National  Coal  Association  issued  a  statement  a  short 
fme  ago  which  says  in  par,:  "From  all  over  'he  coumrv 
word  comes  of  rapid  clearing  up  of  the  bituminous  coa  si, „7 
a”d0t  Pers*stent  falling  off  in  price  of  product  at  “he 
,.  ,I"  many  of  the  soft-coal  fields  there  has  been  a  de 

thaTn  uT  tWe"ty-five  t0  fifty  Per  cent,  below  the  price 
put  of  soB  coaT  '°  SiX  TkS  ag°'  TlK  greatly  adya"“d  out- 

been  response  7 nnmg  3  Peri°d  °f  °VCr  ,W°  m0'>*hs  <»» 

mine  prices  "  eaS'er  S'tUa,'°n  Wi*h  atte"da"‘  drop 

■*  £  je 

Record  Amount  of  Freight  Handled  in  August 

According  to  statistics  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Roil 

roCr7LauTdrdg  f°r  'reigh^dfedtrad- 

An  t  11  -ni  6  ^tates  ’n  a  single  month  were  broken  in 
NefUton  MWmg  a  IeC°rd'breaking  Performance  in  July  190c 

resent,  “  gU$t  t0taIed  42>™6,835,000,  which  reV 

resents  an  increase  of  6,345,000,000  over  August,  1919. 

<#  £  St 

Advertises  Fire  Proof  Home  Construction 

Altho  the  various  clay  products  and  brick  manufacturers' 

associations  are  conducting  large 
campaigns  to  urge  the .  people*  to 
‘Build  with  Brick”  and  other 
day  products,  several  companies 
are  advertising  extensively  on 
their  own  initiative.  Our  atten¬ 
tion  was  drawn  to  the  splendid 
copy  and  comprehensive  cam¬ 
paign  being  conducted  by  the 
Los  Angeles  “Pressed”  Brick  Co. 
This  company  is  spending  huge 
sums  for  advertising  in  the  Los- 
Angeles  papers  and  is  urging 
fireproof  home  construction 
Houses  built  of  hollow  tile,  faced 
with  face  brick  and  roofed  with 
clay  tile  roofing,  are  recommend¬ 
ed.  It  is  pointed  out  that  to  own 
a  home  that  is  fireproof  not  only 
lessens  the  dangers  of  destruc¬ 
tion  from  fire  starting  inside,  but 
also  insures  absolute  protection 
against  fires  in  the  immediate 
vicinity. 

A  fac-simile  of  two  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  as  they  appeared  in 
one  of  the  local  papers,  is  repro¬ 
duced  herewith. 


OVERHAUL 


PLANT-INSTALL 
COST- SAVING 
EQUIPMENT 

Prominent  Pacific  Coast  Brick  Plant 
Scraps  Old  Manufacturing  Methods 
and  Introduces  New  Machinery  and  Sys¬ 
tems  to  Improve  Production  Efficiency 

By  R.  P.  Brown 

President,  Brown  Instrument  Co.,  Philadelphia 


AMID  THE  SHELTERING  PALMS  in  sunny  California 
where  it  is  a  delight  to  make  clay  ware,  the  Los  Angeles 
Pressed  Brick  Co.,  manufacturers  of  pressed,  enameled  and 
face  brick,  fire-proofing,  refractories,  roofing,  mantel  and 
quarry  tile,  sewer  pipe  and  architectural  terra  cotta,  operate 
four  plants.  The  above  list  is  a  very  formidable  variety  of 
ware  to  be  manufactured  by  one  concern.  However,  unlike 
the  twenty-five  foot  frontage,  country  store  of  a  village  of 
fifty  inhabitants,  which  sells  everything  from  a  postage  stamp, 
can  of  beans  to  a  piano  or  ten  penny  nail,  the  Los  Angeles 
Pressed  Brick  Co.  despite  its  many  products  is  a  big,  double- 
barreled  concern  and  manufactures  a  considerable  quantity 
of  each  product  listed.  To  wit:  one  of  the  plants  has  a  daily 
capacity  of  25,000  dry  press,  face  and  enamel  brick,  25,000  fire 
brick,  besides’  hand  made  shapes,  30  tons  of  roofing  tile  and 
50  tons  of  hollow  tile.  While  the  capacity  for  architectural 
terra  cotta  amounts  to  125  tons  per  month.  In  roofing  tile, 


enamel  and  face  brick  this  represents  the  largest  plant  on  the 
'  coast.  Taking  the  other  plants  of  this  concern  into  consider¬ 
ation,  they  are  also  the  largest  producers  of  fire  brick  and 
hollow  tile,  besides  which  other  clay  products  are  manufactured. 

PLANT  BEING  ENTIRELY  REMODELED 

The  largest  and  oldest  plant  of  the  Los  Angeles  Pressed 
Brick  Co.  is  at  the  present  time  in  the  midst  of  vast  and  im¬ 
portant  changes  in  an  endeavor  to  obtain  maximum  efficiency. 
Expert  engineers  of  national  repute  ~  are  now  engaged  in 
raising  the  efficiency  of  the  plant  to  the  highest  possible  point. 
Cost  experts,  specialized  in  the  clay  products  industry  from 
coast  to  coast  installed  a  practical  and  comprehensive  cost  sys¬ 
tem.  Every  effort  is  being  made  to  cheapen  the  cost  of 
oroduction,  increasing  the  output  with  moderate  additional  in¬ 
vestment  and  improving  the  quality  of  product  with  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  labor  requirement.  A  complete  renovation  is  in  order. 


ntrance  to  Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Co.  This  Concern  Has  the  Reputation  of  Being  One  of  the  Most  Progressive  Organizations 

in  California  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
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I  he  plant  has  a  total  of  thirty  kilns  of  down-draft  muffle  Th 
type.  A  number  of  round  down-draft  kilns  are  thirty-eight  clay  waTeth'  b  C?  °f  thC  burnins  and  ■>*  the 

feet  m  diameter  and  the  largest  of  their  kind  in  the'  Wrat  Brown  •  •  T  “  ‘Il"Ckly  after  the  installation  of 

When  completed,  this  plant  will  be  practically  rebuilt.  The  kilns  r  ,1,d'ca,"«  and  recording  pyrometers  on  the 
.ns  allahon  of  labor  saving  equipment  and  efficiency  systlm  r « ly  «  ‘he  dryers  is  di- 

::i7otLr" changes  in  mach™ry  a-d  ■»  «■*  *-Y„a,r„fle  recogm"on  of  ,he  ™portan“ 

The  plant  is  now  operated  by  steam  power  but  will 
be  electrified  in  the  near  future  using  individ¬ 
ual  motors  thruout.  Link-belt  chain  drives  will  pre¬ 
dominate  as  the  connecting  medium  between  motive 
power  and  machine  operated.  One  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  features  of  the  new  equipment  being  installed 
will  be  a  Stephens-Adamsort  conveying  and  elevating 
system  arranged  to  handle  raw  material.  Cars  will 
dump  the  clay  into  a  concrete  hopper  at  the  bottom 
of  which  will  be  located  a  crusher.  After  pass¬ 
ing  thru  the  crusher  the  clay  will  be  elevated  and 
conveyed  to  various  storage  piles  or  bins.  An  elec¬ 
tric  crane  will  deliver  from 
these  storage  piles  or  bins  to 
a  mixing  car  which  in  turn  will 
deliver  to  a  conveyor  which 
will  feed  the  dry  pan. 

USES  LARGE  VARIETY  OF 
CLAYS 

Various  plans  and  details  are 
involved  in  the  handling  of  the 
clay  in  the  case  of  this  plant 
since  it  uses  about  fourteen 
different  varieties  of  clay  in  its 
products,  all  of  which  require 
the  mixing  of  at  least  two  or 
three  clays. 

The  dryers  have  recently 


EFFECT  BIG  SAVING  IN 
BURNING  TIME 

An  accurate  record  of  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  any  kiln  on  the  plant 
at  any  time  during  the  burn  has 
enabled  the  Los  Angeles  Pressed 
Brick  Co.  to  study  and  experi¬ 
ment  so  as  to  reduce  the  time  re¬ 
quired  for  burning  one  of  their 
products  from  six  to  three  days. 
Besides  the  immense  saving  in 
time,  this  reduction  in  the  burn¬ 
ing  period  has  resulted  in  a  direct 
and  considerable  saving  in  fuel 
oil.  The  experiments  in  this  di¬ 
rection  are  yet  in  their  infancy 
and  still  better  results  are  antici¬ 
pated.  The  benefits  so  immediate- 
secured  after  the  installation  of  the  thermometers 
and  pyrometers  has  resulted  in  the  decision  of  the 

management  to  equip  all  other  plants  in  a  similar 
manner. 

The  Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Co.  has  developed 
the  handling  of  clay  products  from  the  kilns  to  the 
car  or  stock  pile  to  a  greater  degree  of  perfection 
than  most  concerns.  Two  Baker  R  and  L  electric 
industrial  trucks  are  used  in  unloading  kilns,  load¬ 
ing  cars,  and  so  forth.  Several  miles  of  paved  run¬ 
ways  facilitate  the  operation  of  these  trucks,  which 
of  course,  speeds  up  the  handling  of  clay  ware.  The 
company  has  also  purchased  a  Clark  tructractor  with 

vi  r\  ix  /  \  j  I  t  f  v  v  v  L  .  ^  _  _  _  .  1 1  ^  4 
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been  remodeled  and  additional  dryers  added  to  use  waste  heat  •  ,  ,  comPa"y  has  also  purchased  a  Clark  tructractor  witl 

from  the  kiln.  These  dryers  were  designed  by  the  staff  of  f  ?  u  *  ^  ^  ^  a  further  sa™S  “  Per- 

he  Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Co.  and  embodied  several  fea  nth ’"T  miSCeI1,aneOUS  dutles  around  the  yard.  This  puts  an- 

tures  recommended  by  the  L.  E.  Rodgers  Engineering  Co  For  1  ^  rehred  Iist  The  use  of  a  nu™~ 

roofing  tile  a  steam  dryer  is  in  use,  while  for  hollovv  tile  dr  er  of.Jack  hft  trucks  also  materially  reduces  labor  costs, 

floors  prepare  the  product  for  the  kilns.  The  importance  of  <tn  mter“t,n*  and  important  new  development  will  be  a 

temperature  control  is  judiciously  appreciated.  *"  °  r°°m’  *“  which  supplies  of  materials  of  all  kinds,  save, 

o.  course,  fuel  and  clay  needed  in  the  operation  of  the  com- 
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pany’s  plants,  will  be  stored.  This  will  be  in  charge  of  a 
storekeeper  whose  department  will  be  under  the  direction  of 
the  purchasing  agent. 

Another  progressive  move  is  the  institution  of  the  planning 
department,  which  will  direct  the  routing  of  work  most  ef¬ 
ficiently  thru  the  plant.  Even  up  to  the  point  of  delivery,  this 
department  will  also  act  as  a  clearing  house  between  the  execu¬ 
tive,  sales  and  producing  departments. 

The  products  of  the  Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Co.  are  sold 
chiefly  in  Los  Angeles,  southern  California,  but  are  also  dis¬ 
tributed  in  northern  California,  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho, 
Utah,  Montana,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Texas  and  Hawaiian 
Islands. 

£  £ 

Road  Builders  at  Enthusiastic  Meeting 

The  annual  meeting  and  “Get-Together”  dinner  of  the 
American  Road  Builders’  Association  was  held  on  November 
15  at  the  Automobile  Club  of  America,  New  York  City,  with 
about  70  members  and  guests  in  attendance.  Much  enthusiasm 
was  shown  by  both  the  speakers  and  members,  especially  in 
regard  to  the  next  convention  to  be  held  at  The  Coliseum, 
Chicago,  Ill.,  during  the  week  of  February  7,  1921. 

Following  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  at  3:00 
p.  m.,  the  annual  business  meeting  was  held,  at  which  the  re¬ 
ports  of  the  Secretary,  the  Treasurer  and  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  were  presented. 

After  the  dinner,  which  was  held  at  7 :00  p.  m.,  the  telleis 
reported  the  election  of  officers  as  follows .  President,  M.  J. 
Faherty,  President,  Board  of  Local  Improvements,  Chicago, 
Ill.;  Vice-President,  Northeastern  District,  J.  A.  Duchastel, 
City  Engineer,  Outremont,  Canada ;  \  ice-President,  Southern 
District,  Lt.  Col.  H.  L.  Bowlby,  Chief,  War  Materials  Division, 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Vice-President, 
Central  District,  Robert  C.  Terrell,  State  Engineer  of  Okla¬ 
homa,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. ;  Vice-President,  Western  Dis¬ 
trict,  S.  Benson,  Chairman,  Oregon  State  Highway  Commis¬ 
sion!  Portland,  Ore.;  Secretary,  E.  L.  Powers,  Editor  “Good 
Roads,”  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Treasurer,  Senator  James  H.  Mac¬ 
Donald,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  first  speaker  after  the  dinner  was  the  new  president, 
M.  J.  Faherty,  who  outlined  the  great  road  building  plans 
of  the  state  of  Illinois  and  the  City  of  Chicago. 

H.  G.  Shirley,  Secretary  of  the  Federal  Highway  Council, 
spoke  upon  the  urgent  need  of  research  in  highway  work. 
Foundations,  subgrades  and  surfacing  materials  are  as  yet 
little  understood  and  money  ought  to  be  set  aside  to  investi¬ 
gate  these  problems.  He  also  pointed  out  that  the  construction 
of  highways  by  the  Federal  Government  will  do  much  in 
aiding  the  good  roads  movement. 

Other  speakers  were  D.  C.  Fenner,  of  the  National  Auto¬ 
mobile  Chamber  of  Commerce,  who  discussed  the  road  problem 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  motor  vehicle  owner.  W.  E.  Albig, 
of  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  spoke  upon  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  transportation  to  the  progress  of  a  community.  T.  W. 
Dieckman,  of  the  Lakewood  Engineering  Co.,  spoke  upon  the 
desirability  of  moving  road  materials  in  winter  when  more 
open-top  cars  are  available. 

,5*  £  £ 

Two  Hundred  Million  Brick  on  Hand 

The  Common  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  America 
in  a  recent  monthly  digest  issued  a  statement  of  conditions  in 
the  common  brick  industry.  Ninety-one  manufacturers,  which 
represented  about  one-fourth  of  the  country  s  total  production 
of  common  brick,  responded  to  a  questionnaire  sent  to  the 
association  membership.  This  number  of  manufacturers  have 
on  hand  a  total  of  204J4  million  burned  brick,  and  have  orders 


booked  for  12ll4  million.  Assuming  these  same  proportions 
to  hold  true  the  Common  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association 
estimates  that  the  orders  of  all  its  members  amounts  to  250,- 
000,000  while  the  brick  on  hand  is  figured  at  450,000,000,  thus 
leaving  a  surplus  of  200,000,000  brick  on  hand.  This  repre¬ 
sents  about  one-half  of  the  entire  country’s  total. 

The  above  situation  is  not  one  to  cause  gloom  among  brick 
manufacturers.  It  simply  means  that  less  than  one  month’s 
production  is  on  hand.  Northern  plants  cannot  reasonably 
expect  to  have  more  than  two  months  more  of  full  production 
before  the  opening  of  next  spring’s  building  season.  Even  if 
there  were  no  sales  this  would  not  create  an  excessive  stock  to 
meet  next  spring’s  demand. 

The  report  further  states  the  average  price  of  ninety-one 
plants  is  $20.38  per  thousand  brick  at  the  plant.  The  average 
for  September  was  $20.57. 

“Coal,”  the  digest  says,  “is  the  particular  fly  in  the  manufac¬ 
turer’s  ointment.  In  only  a  very  few  cases  can  the  manufac¬ 
turer  get  coal  delivered  to  his  factory  at  $7  per  ton,  the  low¬ 
est  price  reported ;  the  general  average  runs  about  $10  to  $11 
per  ton,  and  the  highest  price  reported  was  $14.  Fourteen 
plants  were  closed  down  for  lack  of  coal.  Thirty-three  report 
poor  and  inadequate  supply,  and  only  twenty-nine  report  satis¬ 
factory  conditions  of  supply.” 

Labor  supply  is  improving,  being  adequate  at  thirty-four 
plants,  fair  at  thirty-one  and  inadequate  at  twenty-four  plants. 
Forty-eight  manufacturers  report  slightly  improved  efficiency 
of  labor,  and  thirty-eight  say  they  see  no  improvement. 

£  <5*  £ 

October  Building  Shows  Decline 

Prolongation  of  the  period  of  business  uncertainty  caused  a 
slump  in  building  operations  in  October,  according  to  statistics 
compiled  by  the  F.  W.  Dodge  Co.  Contracts  awarded  during 
October  in  the  twenty-five  states  comprising  the  northeastern 
quarter  of  the  country  amounted  to  $177,791,000  which  was 
$28,000,000  less  than  the  September  figure. 

The  decline  was  general  thruout  the  territory,  except  in  the 
northwestern  states,  Minnesota  and  North  and  South  Dakotas, 
which  showed  an  increase  over  September. 

In  spite  of  the  relative  inactivity  of  recent  months,  the  total 
amount  of  money  involved  in  building  operations  during  the 
first  ten  months  of  this  year  has  amounted  to  ten  per  cent, 
more  than  the  amount  for  the  same  period  last  year.  Since 
January  1,  1919,  the  country  has  run  one-third  of  a  year  be¬ 
hind  on  its  announced  construction  program.  Since  there  was 
a  great  shortage  of  construction  before  1919,  the  present 
deficiency  probably  amounts  to  the  construction  activity  of 
one  and  one-half  normal  years. 

It  is  this  deficiency  that  is  the  outstanding  feature  of  thr 
situation.  This  accumulated  demand  for  construction  has  been 
dammed  up  by  instability  of  the  material  and  labor  market, 
by  tightness  of  the  money  market,  and  by  transportation 
difficulties. 

Just  as  soon  as  these  conditions  are  sufficiently  improved, 
the  pressure  of  demand  will  break  thru  the  log-jam  and  will 
become  the  dominating  factor,  resulting  in  a  great  resumption 
of  activity. 

£  it  it 

Building  Activities  in  1919 

In  view  of  the  present  unusual  conditions  in  the  housing  situa¬ 
tion  a  report  just  issued  by  the  United  States  Geological  Sur¬ 
vey,  Department  of  the  Interior,  on  building  operations  in  the 
larger  cities  of  the  country  in  1919,  by  Jefferson  Middleton,  is 
of  interest.  This  report  shows  the  number  and  cost  of  build¬ 
ings  erected  in  128  cities,  classified  by  the  character  of  the 
principal  material  entering  into  their  construction ;  also  the 
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number  and  cost  of  additions  and  repairs  and  alterations  to 
buildings  in  these  cities. 

jJ"  ^  d!tS  thCre  ^  186,933  new  °PeraBons,  costing 
;  !  ;  1S1f9o  additions,  alterations,  or  repairs,  costing 

$15,246 422  ’  miSCelIaneous  operations,  costing 

•  mm1  C'tieS  365’972  Permits  were  issued  or  buildings  erected 
m  1919,  representing  a  cost  of  $1,302,998,607.  Approximately 
the  same  cities  reported  210,538  building  operations  in  1918 
costing  $430,041,365,  and  the  record  for  1919  thus  shows  an  in- 

98^  °f  ^n^34'  °r  74  Per  Cent’  in  0perations’  of  $872,- 
984,.42,  or  203  per  cent.,  in  cost.  The  average  cost  per  opera¬ 
tion  in  1919  was  $3,560,  the  highest  recorded. 


Prices  Have  Reached  Lowest  Level 

Improvement  in  brick  and  tile  distribution  in  the  Cleveland 
district  more  especially  among  the  smaller  dealers,  is  noted 
m  t  e  last  week  or  so.  The  flurry  of  winter  lasting  a  week 


earlier  in  the  month,  has  left  this  section  with  mild  weather 
for  this  time  of  year,  appropriate  for  active  building.  It  is 
significant  that  few  large  orders  are  coming  forward  at  this 
time,  but  enough  small  orders  for  both  brick  and  tile  are  being 
received  by  independent  dealers,  to  make  a  comfortable  volume 
of  business  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

Contention  being  advanced  by  the  members  of  the  Material 
Dealers  Association  is  that  the  recent  reduction  in  brick  and 
tile  prices  brings  values  to  about  the  lowest  level  they  are 
likely  to  reach  this  season,  with  little  chance  of  them  being 
lower  in  spring,  when  the  real  rush  of  building  activity  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  start.  The  supplying  of  coal  to  the  great  Northwest 
has  released  fuel  for  use  in  the  immediate  Cleveland  district, 
and  all  plants  appear  to  be  able  to  operate  at  something  like 
normal  capacity  now.  These  factors,  combined  with  more  la¬ 
bor  and  more  efficient  labor,  are  arguments  used  satisfactorily 
upon  the  smaller  builder  by  dealers. 

F  ** 

“Knock  and  it  shall  be  opened,”  doesn’t  apply  to  “Knockers!” 


OPINION  in  GOTHAM  FIXES  NEXT  YEAR  as  BEGIN¬ 
NING  of  BUILDING  ACTIVITY  ERA 


S  BUILDING  MATERIALS  settle  down  to  price  mini- 

mums  the  apparent  course  of  construction  for  1921  be¬ 
comes  clearer,  says  the  Dow  Service  daily  building  report  of 
recent  date. 

Present  unfavorable  factors  appear  to  be  unsatisfactory 
leasing  laws,  fear  or  inequality  of  values  of  structures  finished 
next  year  as  against  those  erected  and  finished  five  or  ten 
years  hence,  burdensome  tax  laws,  continuation  of  “frozen 
ere  its,  coal  shortage,  lack  of  free  lighterage  in  the  harbor 
and  fear  of  labor  union  complications. 

Favorable  factors  include  a  known  excessive  demand  for 
ui  ding  construction  of  all  kinds,  good  crops  insuring  con¬ 
tinued  tendency  toward  lower  living  costs,  building  material 
pnee  stability  after  spring  of  next  year,  immigration,  increas¬ 
ing  efficiency  of  labor,  continued  improvement  in  railroad 
reight  transportation,  probable  exemption  from  taxation  of 
housing  enterprises  starting  within  the  immediate  future,  freer 
building  conditions  and  a  building  material  and  equipment  sup¬ 
ply  already  so  close  to  demand  as  to  dictate  immediate  pur¬ 
chase  in  order  to  insure  against  delayed  delivery. 

Elements  of  doubt  still  extent  include  the  fate  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  excess  profits  tax  law,  effect  of  winter  weather  upon  manu¬ 
facture  and  transportation  character  of  legislation  that  is  to 
be  enacted  arising  from  the  present  building  investigations, 
attitude  of  lending  institutions  with  reference  to  speculative 
building  enterprises  in  the  immediate  future  and  revision  of 
the  building  code. 

building  market  deplorably  inactive 

Under  normal  conditions  and  times  there  are  no  forewarn¬ 
ing  signs  of  the  turn-about  of  conditions  in  the  building  con¬ 
struction  industry  sufficiently  clear  to  permit  of  general  prep¬ 
aration,  but  the  building  market  has  sunk  to  such  deep  depths 
of  inactivity  and  the  demand  for  construction  has  arisen  to 
such  majestic  heights  that  the  more  arresting  of  the  plunge 
downward  on  the  one  hand  and  the  achievement  of  such  rec¬ 
ord-breaking  peaks  of  prospective  construction  on  the  other 
combine  to  impress  even  the  casual  observer  with  the  con¬ 
sciousness  that  the  long  expected  era  of  building  activity  must 
be  just  over  the  threshold  of  the  new  year. 

At  any  rate  building  material  manufacturers  are  preparing 
for  such  an  eventuality,  altho  with  little  success  so  far  in  the 
way  of  getting  ahead  on  reserve  stocks.  Even  window  glass, 


which  has  been  In  a  ragged  and  almost  hopelessly  weak  price 
market,  is  now  actually  strengthening  altho  plate  glass  has 
not  yet  shown  the  determined  rebound  that  window  glass  has 
evidenced. 

Some  lumber  items  are  sagging  in  price,  especially  on  the 
cheaper  items,  dealers  vie  with  each  other  for  current  spot 
business  offered,  but  the  fundamental  lumber  price,  or  mili 
base  minimums  remain  just  as  rigid  as  they  were  when  first 
announced.  Common  brick  is  edging  for  a  price  above  $18 
wholesale.  Steel  price  maximums  are  still  crumbling  and  some 
of  the  independents  have  actually  accepted  orders  at  the  sta¬ 
bilized  corporation  level.  Linseed  oil  is  weak  even  at  the 
new  low  price  level. 

Cement  manufacturers  are  experiencing  one  of  the  most 
lemarkable  autumns  ever  known.  Shipments  in  September  and 
October  were  minus — 3  per  cent,  and  minus  8  per  cent,  re¬ 
spectively,  whereas  the  shipments  in  the  first  fifteen  days  of 
November  are  reported  as  plus  21  per  cent.,  including  that 
there  is,  first,  a  greater  amount  of  cement  passing  into  dis¬ 
tributors’  or  consumers’  hands,  mostly  for  building  purposes 
because  there  is  little  work  now  in  progress,  and,  second,  that 
the  confidence  as  to  the  immediate  future  of  building  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  hard  headed  buyers. 

FUTURE  OF  BUILDING  BRIGHT 

Cement  stock  on  hand,  at  the  end  of  October  in  Zone  2,  one 
of  the  districts  supplying  New  York  market,  was  approxi¬ 
mately  minus  60  per  cent,  of  what  it  was  at  the  end  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  1919,  whereas  the  stock  on  hand  for  the-  same  ten  months 
represented  a  gain  this  year  of  approximately  plus  thirteen 
per  cent,  which  was,  however,  offset  by  shipments  of  plus 
38  per  cent. 

Half  month  statistics  covering  November  as  presented  in 
the  foregoing  paragraph  clearly  indicate  that  there  can  be  no 
supported  pessimism  regarding  the  immediate  future  of  build¬ 
ing  in  this  territory.  When  it  is  recalled  that  wherever  ce¬ 
ment  is  used,  steel,  clay  products,  all  the  concrete  ingredients 
and  lumber  in  large  quantity  also  have  been  purchased  for  the 
same  job,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  favorable  factors  are 
heavily  outweighing  the  unfavorable  ones,  or  the  doubtful  mi¬ 
nority,  with  respect  to  contracting  policies  as  1920  draws  to  a 
close.  New  York  is  optimistic  as  to  the  outlook  for  1921. 


ELECTRIC  FURNACE 

REFRACTORIES 

Notes  Taken  of  Symposium  on  Refractories  at 
Electric  Furnace  Association  Meeting — Reprinted 
from  “Chemical  and  Metallurgical  Engineering” 


A  N  INTERESTING  symposium  on  refractories  for  elec¬ 
tric  furnaces  was  held  by  the  Electric  Furnace  Associa¬ 
tion  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  Wednesday,  October  6.  Requirements 
for  high-temperature  service  were  first  listed,  and  then  stock 
was  taken  of  our  present  raw  materials  and  finished  products, 
contrasting  their  good  points  against  their  shortcomings,  with 
definite  recommendations  for  usage  apt  to  develop  the  best 
service.  Finally  an  account  was  given  of  some  investigative 
work  under  way,  from  which  might  be  expected  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  more  useful  refractory  for  extremely  high  tempera¬ 
tures. 

SUPERLATIVE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  REFRACTORIES 

A  contribution  from  the  Foote  Mineral  Co.  outlined  the 
superlative  requirements  for  electric-furnace  refractories,  not¬ 
ing  first  that  refining  furnaces,  handling  metal  and  corrosive 
slag  at  temperatures  limited  only  by  the  melting  point  of  the 
furnace  itself,  have  about  reached  the  limit  of  their  possible 
development.  A  new,  cheap,  dependable  refractory  with  a 
melting  point  higher  than  1,750  deg.  C.  is  now  required,  a  sub¬ 
stance  which  is  highly  resistant  to  sudden  temperature  varia¬ 
tion  so  as  to  permit  intermittent  operation,  which  has  been  cal¬ 
cined  at  electric-furnace  temperature  and  which  therefore  may 
possess  reasonable  constancy  of  volume.  It  must  resist  the 
scour  of  slag — or  if  a  roof  brick,  must  withstand  the  action 
of  fume,  hot  gases  and  splatters  of  liquid.  It  must  be  a  poor 
conductor  of  electricity,  else  leakage  of  current  may  be  serious. 
Lastly,  it  must  have  sufficient  strength  at  high  temperatures 
so  that  arches  and  side  walls  may  hold  up. 

Manifestly  none  of  our  present  refractories  possesses  all 
these  properties'  in  one,  as  pointed  out  by  several  speakers, 
notably  R.  M.  Howe,  of  the  Mellon  Institute,  H.  F.  Staley, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  and  A.  F.  Greaves-Walker,  of 
the  American  Refractories  Co.  Fire  clay  brick  are  in  widest 
use  in  the  general  metallurgical  industry  and  many  electric- 
furnace  sidewalls  are  built  up  with  them,  but  unless  the  walls 
are  very  thin  and  radiate  heat  very  rapidly,  or  are  water  cooled, 
the  inner  surfaces  melt  down  quickly,  or  soften  and  absorb 
quantities  of  slag  and  metal  from  the  bath.  Silica  brick,  par¬ 
ticularly  from  Pennsylvania  and  Wisconsin  materials,  have 
given  best  service  in  roof  arches.  Silica  brick  melt  at  about 
the  same  temperature  as  fire  clay,  but  retain  their  shape  and 
much  of  their  strength  to  a  high  temperature.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  suffer  wide  variation  in  size  if  not  properly  burned, 
and  in  any  case  must  be  heated  or  cooled  at  a  low  rate.  Cal¬ 
cined  dolomite,  altho  cheap,  air  slakes  readily,  consequently 
its  use  is  confined  to  making  tamped  furnace  bottoms  and  for 
patching. 

Magnesite  brick  appears  to  be  about  the  best  and  most 
usable  of  our  refractories.  Mr.  Walker  was  loud  in  its  praises, 
and  was  sure  that  when  the  Austrian  magnesite  re-entered  the 
American  market  in  quantity,  much  of  the  present  complaint 
against  unsuitable  furnace  linings  would  vanish.  While  MgO 
is  reduced  by  carbon  at  1,800  deg.  C.,  at  lower  temperatures 
it  withstands  corrosion  from  most  melts,  fire  clay  and  water 
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vapor  being  its  two  greatest  enemies.  For  best  results  its  lime 
content  should  be  low,  and  its  tendency  to  spall  may  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  combated  by  keeping  moisture  away  and  preventing 
strong  temperature  changes.  High  lime  magnesite  or  magnesite 
with  10  to  12  per  cent,  slag  admixture  is  often  used  for  basic 
furnace  bottoms.  Mr.  McCoy  reported  a  microscopic  exami¬ 
nation  of  such  a  bottom  after  200  heats.  While  the  material 
tamped  in  contained  16  per  cent.  CaO  originally,  it  now  ana¬ 
lyzed  but  4  per  cent.,  the  remainder  having  been  fluxed  or 
worked  out.  Structurally  it  was  a  complex  consisting  of  peri- 
clase  crystals  IMgO)  cemented  by  monticellite,  the  calcium- 
magnesium  ortho-silicate.  Rockwell  called  attention  to  the 
successful  use  of  steel-clad  magnesite  blocks  for  bottoms,  and 
particularly  in  panels  built  in  sidewalls  at  hot  spots  near  elec¬ 
trodes.  A  soft-steel  box  of  brick  size,  with  one  end  missing, 
is  rammed  hard  with  ground  dead-burned  magnesite.  These 
are  not  burned,  but  after  drying  are  laid  as  headers;  upon 
heating,  the  iron  case  melts  and  a  “jointless”  surface  results 
which  by  virtue  of  its  manufacture  is  more  porous  than  the 
pressed  burned  brick,  and  will  stand  more  rapid  temperature 
changes  with  less  danger  of  spalling.  An  instance  was  cited 
of  a  furnace  manufacturing  chromium-vanadium  steel.  Where¬ 
as  thirty  heats  were  the  best  record  on  a  brick  lining,  111  heats 
were  procured  from  the  tamped  blocks. 

Chromite  brick  have  also  been  of  unsatisfactory  quality  for 
many  years.  Local  ores  contain  only  30  to  40  per  cent.  CrsOa 
and  brick  made  of  them,  fail  at  low  temperature.  Meantime 
open-hearth  furnacemen  have  discovered  that  a  layer  of  chrom¬ 
ite  is  not  necessary  to  separate  magnesite  from  silica  brick, 
consequently  their  greatest  use  has  been  lost.  The  brick  them¬ 
selves  are  difficult  to  make  on  account  of  lack  of  a  good  bond¬ 
ing  substance,  and  they  have  a  high  thermal  conductivity.  On 
account  of  their  resistance  to  either  acid  or  basic  baths,  how¬ 
ever,  good  chromite  brick  might  be  utilized  for  several  courses 
in  sidewalls,  near  the  slag  line. 

Bauxite  is  favored  as  a  lining  for  the  hot  zones  of  cement 
kilns.  Other  metallurgical  uses  have  not  been  so  successful. 
As  a  brick  it  is  difficult  to  make  because  of  the  lack  of  a  de¬ 
sirable  binder ;  it  shrinks  continuously  under  heating  unless 
the  raw  material  has  been  calcined  and  the  brick  burned  at  the 
most  extreme  temperatures.  After  such  treatment  successful 
basic  bottoms  of  bauxite  have  been  reported  analyzing  as  high 
at  15  per  cent.  SiCh,  altho  5  per  cent,  would  have  been  a 
much  safer  figure.  Even  fused  alumina  brick  cannot  be  used 
in  furnace  roofs,  since  they  react  readily  with  lime  vapors. 

This  list  about  exhausts  the  common  refractories  now  on 
the  market,  except  for  fire  brick,  which  have  been  in  use  long 
enough  and  in  such  quantity  as  to  be  out  of  the  experimental 
stage.  Alundum  and  carborundum  have  been  under  examina¬ 
tion  as  furnace  refractories  for  some  time.  Despite  their  cost, 
their  use  may  easily  prove  economical;  particularly  has  this 
been  demonstrated  when  used  as  door  jambs.  Carbon,  either 
amorphous  or  graphitized,  also  has  special  applications  in  fur¬ 
nace  bottoms. 
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CARBORUNDUM  AS  A  REFRACTORY 

Carborundum  as  a  refractory  was  discussed  at  length  by  Dr. 

L'  Bartman,  in  two  papers— one  at  this  meeting  and  the 
other  read  before  the  foundrymen’s  convention.  Four  types 
are  now  on  the  market:  (a)  Recrystallized  carborundum, 
which  are  shapes  passed  thru  the  electric  furnace  the  sec¬ 
ond  time,  the  bond  consisting  of  intergrown  crystals;  (b)  three 
kinds  of  bonded  carborundum,  shapes  composed  of  small  crys¬ 
tals  bonded  with  certain  refractory  mixtures;  (c)  various 
cements  for  molding  shapes  directly  in  furnaces  and  for  patch 
mg,  consisting  of  carborundum  with  different  bonding  ma¬ 
terials;  and  (d)  firesand,  a  furnace  by-product  consisting  prin¬ 
cipally  of  silicon  carbide  and  partially  reduced  oxycarbides, 
suitable  for  rammed-up  linings. 

From  these  products  a  wide  variation  in  refractories  can  be 
obtained.  In  general,  however,  while  carborundum  has  a  very 
high  decomposition  temperature,  it  begins  to  dissociate  ap¬ 
preciably  under  oxidizing  conditions  at  about  1,500  deg.  C, 
and  under  reducing  conditions  at  1,700  deg.  C.  Lead  oxide 
reacts  with  silicon  carbide  very  rapidly.  Iron,  steels  and  their 
ordinary  slags  also  decompose  carborundum.  It  has  no  soften¬ 
ing  or  transition  temperature  short  of  decomposition ;  its  ther¬ 
mal  conductivity  is  high,  its  coefficient  of  expansion  is  low, 
it  resists  non-ferrous  metals  except  lead,  and  it  is  extremely 
hard  and  durable.  A  bonded  variety  is  made  with  good  elec¬ 
tric  resistivity  at  high  temperatures. 

Detailed  applications  are  cited.  The  Baily  furnace  may  have 
the  trough  containing  the  carbon  resistor  molded  of  fire  sand, 
which  has  a  high  electrical  resistance,  is  refractory,  and  is 
unaffected  by  carbon  and  CO.  In  the  GeneTal  Electric  con¬ 
tact  arc  furnace,  the  walls  may  be  of  carborundum  shapes, 
highly  refractory  and  with  a  low  coefficient  of  expansion,  thus 
avoiding  metal  leakage.  Arc  furnaces  in  ferrous  service  may 
have  roofs  of  carborundum  held  very  close  to  the  bath,  which 
is  desirable,  but  only  if  the  electrodes  enter  thru  insulating 
sleeves.  In  non-ferrous  practice,  the  rotative  furnaces  are 
popular,  heating  the  metal  largely  from  the  lining  which,  of 
course,  must  withstand  the  mechanical  wear.  To  reduce  the 
extreme  first  cost,  an  effort  is  being  made  to  develop  a  com¬ 
posite  lining,  consisting  of  a  thin  inner  coat  of  carborundum, 
a  stout  backing  of  cheaper  refractory,  and  an  outer  sheath  of 
insulator.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  discovery  of  a  really  good 
insulator  which  stands  up  and  still  insulates  when  heated  to 
a  high  temperature  would  cause  a  revolution  in  the  use  of 
refractories.  At  present  low-melting  brick  are  purposely 
cooled,  wasting  enormous  quantities  of  heat  in  order  to  main¬ 
tain  the  furnace  structure.  With  an  efficient  insulator  a  thin 
lining  of  some  really  heat-resistant  material  could  be  used, 
whose  present  use  to  build  walls  is  prevented  on  account  of 
its  high  cost. 


A  similar  compound,  spinel  (MgO.AUCb),  occurs  in  that  sys¬ 
tem,  melting  at  about  2,130  deg.  C.  Like  sillimanite,  it  should 
remain  rigid  nearly  up  to  its  melting  point— melting  at  a  fixed 
temperature,  and  not,  like  a  fireclay,  thru  a  temperature  range. 
Spinel  brick  have  double  the  life  of  magnesite  when  used  as 

charging  doorsills,  and  should  he  no  more  expensive  in  first 
cost. 

Zirkite  brick,  made  from  calcined  zirconium  carbonate,  are 
also  in  experimental  use.  Unfortunately  the  commercial  ’ car¬ 
bonate  usually  is  high  in  silica.  Zirconia  also  reacts  easily, 
forming  carbides  at  high  temperatures.  The  last  fault  does’ 
not  apply  to  zircon  brick,  made  of  the  mineral  Zr02Si02.  This 
compound  melts  at  about  2,560  deg.  C.,  but  it  is  very  difficult 
to  make  brick  with  a  satisfactory  bond.  Aluminous  binders 
especially  must  be  avoided.  Ground  ore  is  the  best  agent,  but 
this  requires  a  burning  temperature  far  above  the  possibilities 
of  any  but  an  electric  furnace.  Even  here  the  difficulties  in 
getting  a  uniform  high  temperature  thruout  a  large  volume 
are  obvious  and  almost  insurmountable. 

bused  zircon,  according  to  Staley,  has  permanent  volume.  It 
is  an  acid  refractory,  being  attached  by  basic  slags  and  hydro¬ 
fluoric  acid,  but  not  by  molten  silica.  It  has  a  low  coefficient 
of  thermal  expansion,  but  at  the  same  time  a  low  thermal 
conductivity;  consequently  it  is  liable  to  check  badly  on  sudden 
temperature  changes.  It  has  a  high  electrical  resistance.  All 
in  all,  and  especially  in  view  of  the  occurrence  of  the  mineral 
zircon  in  quantity,  this  refractory  presents  the  best  chances 
for  immediate  improvement  for  acid  linings. 
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Coal  Production  Increases 


A  report  received  recently  from  the  Geological  Survey  on 
production  of  bituminous  coal,  anthracite  and  bee-hive  coke, 
places  the  total  output  of  soft  coal  during  the  week  of  Oc¬ 
tober  30  at  12,338,000  tons.  This  represents  an  increase  of  97,- 
000  tons  over  the  preceding  week,  and  except  for  the  week 
of  October,  1919,  just  before  the  coal  strike,  was  the  largest 
production  since  the  armistice.  The  report  states  that  ship¬ 
ments  over  nine  anthracite  carrying  roads  dropped  from  37,294 
to  33,015  cars,  a  decrease  of  4,279  cars,  or  11.5  per  cent. 
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Get  Ample  Supply  of  Cars 


NEW  AND  BETTER  REFRACTORIES 


•  After  this  discussion  of  the  natural  and  artificial  refractories 
which  are  now  available  in  quantity,  Mr.  Stull,  of  the  Colum¬ 
bus  station,  Bureau  of  Mines,  together  with  H.  F.  Staley,  of 
the  Bureau  of  Standards,  pointed  out  the  direction  from  which 
new  and  better  refractories  might  be  expected.  A  study  of 
the  SiO*:  AI203  equilibrium  diagram  revealed  one  compound, 
sillimanite,  with  a  melting  temperature  about  1,820  deg.  C. 
This  mineral  is  not  available  in  commercial  amounts,  but  a 
synthetic  product  of  this  composition  has  been  made  and  used. 
For  instance,  Mr.  Berry  noted  that  aluminous  brick  containing 
high  silica  had  proved  very  good  for  rocking  brass  furnaces. 
Commercially  it  is  manufactured  by  mixing  proper  proportions 
of  fire  clay  and  bauxite,  grinding,  and  calcining  at  2,700  to 
2,800  deg.  F.  in  a  fuel-fired  kiln.  The  resulting  clinker  is  then 
crushed,  bonded  with  a  little  of  the  original  slurry,  slop  molded, 
repressed,  dried,  and  burned  at  the  maximum  temperature  pos¬ 
sible  in  the  ordinary  kiln  (2.800  deg.  F.— far  below  the  melt- 
rng  point  of  sillimanite). 


One  of  the  best  features  of  the  brick  and  clay  products 
industry  in  Ohio  is  the  plentiful  supply  of  cars  that  is  now 
furnished  to  a  large  majority  of  the  plants.  After  a  period 
of  car  supply  ranging  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  of  require¬ 
ments,  railroad  traffic  officials  are  now  furnishing  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  cars  and  in  fact  more  than  are  really 
wanted.  As  a  result  of  this  improvement,  plants  are  now 
devoting  their  attention  to  shipping  on  orders  which  have 
been  on  the  books  for  months;  in  some  cases  eight  months. 
One  plant  which  has  been  up  against  it  for  cars  has  been 
given  at  the  rate  of  six  cars  daily  and  almost  the  entire 
working  force  was  put  at  work  loading  these  cars.  As  a 
result  stocks  of  face  brick,  hollow  tile  and  fireproofing, 
which  had  been  accumulating  on  the  yard's,  are  being 
depleted.  There  are  still  large  stocks,  however,  and  most 
of  the  face  brick  and  hollow  tile  plants  are  still  operating 
at  sixty  to  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  capacity.  So  far  none 
of  the  plants  of  any  size  have  been  closed,  but  with  orders 
reduced,  the  possibility  of  closing  is  being  faced  by  a 
number  of  the  manufacturing  establishments. 
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Investigates  Brick  Situation 


John  D.  Key,  of  the  John  D.  Key  Co.,  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
a  dealer  in  brick  and  clay  products,  was  in  Columbus  early  in 
November,  going  over  the  brick  situation  with  manufacturers. 


HOLLOW  BUILDING  TILE  ASSOCIATION 
ADVOCATES  LIMITATION  of  DISTRIBUTORS 


\  S  AN  INDICATION  of  its  good  will  and  the  spirit  of 
^  cooperation  which  exists  between  the  two  organizations, 
the  Hollow  Building  Tile  Association  acted  as  host  to  the 
National  Builders’  Supply  Association  at  a  luncheon  given  at 
the  Hotel  La  Salle,  Friday,  November  18. 

The  personnel  of  those  present  made  it  probably  the  most 
notable  informal  good-will  conference  ever  held  between  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  retail  and  producing  divisions  of  America's 
construction  industry. 

The  dealer  representation  included  about  twenty  prominent 
building  supply  dealers.  The  hollow  tile  industry  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  National  Secretary  E.  R.  Sturtevant,  and  Associate 
Secretary  J.  S.  Sleeper,  and  eleven  members  of  the  National 
Board  of  Directors  of  that  organization. 

SECRETARY  STURTEVANT  STATES  PURPOSE  OF  EVENT 

After  a  very  bountiful  feast,  Secretary  Sturtevant  very  sim¬ 
ply  and  forcefully  stated  the  object  of  the  gathering  to  be  the 
promotion  of  mutual  acquaintance  and  better  understanding 
of  the  common  interests  of  the  hollow  building  tile  manufac¬ 
turers  and  the  building  supply  dealers  of  the  country  who  han¬ 
dle  this  product  of  rapidly  growing  popularity. 

Secretary  Sturtevant  unequivocally  endorsed  and  commended 
the  program  of  100  per  cent,  co-operation  between  producer  and 
dealer 

Mr.  Sturtevant  declared  that  the  influence  of  that  idea  had 
proved  a  vital  factor  in  the  development  of  the  coopera¬ 
tion  idea  thruout  the  entire  industry  and  that  the  hollow  build¬ 
ing  tile  manufacturers  had  become  imbued  with  the  vigorous 
determination  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  realize  the  purpose 
outlined  in  the  program.  He  referred  to  the  remarkable  na¬ 
tional  publicity  campaign  being  carried  on  by  his  Association 
as  being  specifically  focused  on  the  dealer  as  final  distributors 
and  further  pointed  out  that  the  only  thing  desired  was  the 
fullest  possible  frankness  of  discussion  and  an  interchange  of 
straight-forward  suggestions  and  convictions  on  the  subject 
of  how  the  highest  efficiency  might  be  achieved  to  the  benefit 
of  producer,  retailer  and  consumer  alike. 

One  important  suggestion  made  by  Secretary  Sturtevant  was 
that  efforts  should  be  made  to  standardize  the  units  of  measure¬ 
ment  in  the  sale  of  hollow  building  tile  so  that  the  general 
public  could  depend  absolutely  upon  quotations  as  referring 
to  identical  units. 

DEFINING  DEALER  AND  DISTRIBUTOR 

A  basic  consideration,  continued  Mr.  Sturtevant,  was  the  ar¬ 
riving  at  a  mutual  understanding  regarding  definitions  of  manu¬ 
facturer,  distributor  and  dealer  and  he  offered  a  tentative 
description  of  what  these  three  factors  should  constitute  and 
how  each  in  turn  should  be  recognized  by  the  others.  The  im¬ 
portant  point  in  thus  defining  who  shall  be  considered  dis¬ 
tributor  and  dealer  lies  right  here.  It  will  afford  the  fullest 
possible  protection  for  the  retailer  and  eliminates  about  99  per 
cent,  of  the  possibilities  of  friction  between  the  dealer  and 
the  manufacturer. 

It  was  urged  that  the  distributor  should  be  definitely  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  retailer  and  that  he  should  sell  to  the 
dealer,  only,  as  the  retail  representative  of  the  producer  whose 
line. he  handles. 

Speaking  to  the  point  of  this  suggested  agreement,  manu¬ 
facturer  V.  L.  Yepson  of  the  National  Fire  Proofing  Co.,  fol¬ 
lowed  the  secretary  of  his  organization,  and  declared  emphatic¬ 
ally  that  so  far  as  his  firm  was  concerned  they  were  agreed  that 
the  retail  dealer  is  the  logical  final  distributor  and  that  selling 
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direct  to  contractors  and  others  was  entirely  subversive  of  the 

best  interest  of  the  business. 

President  Bradshaw  of  the  National  Builders’  Supply  Asso¬ 
ciation  expressed  his  approval  of  the  proposal  for  co-operation 
made  by  the  hollow  building  tile  makers  and  declared  that  the 
dealers  without  exception  would  be  anxious  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  realize  the  mutual  understanding  that  would  be  fair 
and  worthwhile  to  all  parties  concerned. 

Considerable  discussion  followed  with  regard  to  the  feasi¬ 
bility  of  using  “distributors”  at  all,  the  assertion  being  made 
that  it  might  prove  a  more  efficient  way  of  conducting  a  busi¬ 
ness  to  have  the  manufacturer  at  all  times  deal  direct  with 
the  retail  supply  merchant. 

The  fact  developed,  however,  that  manufacturers  considered 
the  plan  of  field  distributors  as  on  the  whole  the  most  econ¬ 
omical  and  advantageous  policy  for  sales  promotion,  but  that 
this  should  in  no  way  conflict  or  interfere  with  the  fullest 
measure  of  recognition  and  protection  of  the  retail  dealer. 

It  was  urged  and  approved  by  representatives  of  both  manu¬ 
facturers  and  the  dealers  that  the  standing  of  the  retailer  as 
a  bona  fide  supply  dealer  be  at  all  times  accredited  by  the  deal¬ 
er  association  in  that  district  or  state,  but  entirely  irrespective 
of  the  fact  of  whether  he  was  an  association  member. 

Directors  Bannigan,  Brown,  Cormack,  Pipkorn,  Ray,  Suelzer 
and  Thompson  of  the  National  Builders’  Supply  Association 
participated  in  this  discussion. 

THE  COOPERATION  THAT  COU  NTS— “ORDERS” 

Frederick  Beard,  of  the  National  Builders’  Supply  Associat'on, 
summed  up  the  most  necessary  requirement  in  realizing  the  co¬ 
operative  program  by  declaring  that  while  expressions  of  good 
will  were  always  in  order  and  helpful  in  promoting  confidence, 
there  was  one  kind  of  cooperation  that  the  dealer  should  render 
as  the  clinching  argument  of  the  whole  proposition,  namely, 
ORDERS.  He  believed  that  dealers  all  over  the  country  were 
ready  to  do  their  part  in  pushing  the  sales  of  any  material, 
whose  manufacturers  would  accord  them  fair  and  reasonable 
compensation  for  their  part  in  the  business. 

Secretary  Hildebrand  of  Indiana,  declared  that  one  of  the 
latest  achievements  of  their  association  has  been  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  a  list  of  all  bona  fide  retail  dealers  in  the  state  of 
Indiana. 

These  lists  are  available  to  manufacturers  and  include  all  • 
actual  retailers  without  respect  to  membership  in  the  associa¬ 
tion. 

He  declared  that  there  was  great  need  for  educational  work 
in  persuading  the  dealer  to  carry  stock  and  pushing  the  sales 
of  hollow  building  tile. 

John  W.  Wheeler,  a  dealer  of  New  England  declares  there 
has  been  no  incentive  whatever  for  dealers  in  that  section  to 
sell  hollow  tile  on  account  of  a  long-standing  manufacturer 
policy  of  direct  selling.  He  believed  that'  the  proposals  made 
by  the  Hollow  Building  Tile  Association  would  meet  with 
hearty  approval  and  hoped  that  makers  of  this  material  in  his 
section  would  recognize  their  value. 

W.  W.  Fisher  of  Memphis  in  a  very  straight-forward  talk 
related  the  impossible  conditions  of  past  years  in  that  section 
of  the  country  but  declared  that  association  work  on  the  part 
of  manufacturers  had  already  helped  to  afford  new  possibili¬ 
ties  for  dealer  co-operation  there.  He  urged  that  every  dealer 
in  his  section  should  be  directly  aided  by  the  manufacturer  in 
distributing  the  educational  literature  of  the  hollow  tile  makers 
in  order  to  develop  an  expanding  market. 

On  the  part  of  the  manufacturers  Messrs.  Galvin,  Hutton, 
Payne,  Howington,  and  Amos  responded  with  expressions  of 
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hearty  approval  for  the  plan  of  co-operation  under  discussion 
and  declared  that  its  achievement  would  mark  a  new  era  in 
the  progress  of  the  hollow  tile  industry. 

In  response  to  the  invitation  of  Secretary  Sturtevant,  who 
paid  a  high  compliment  to  the  service  of  the  paper  in  launch¬ 
ing  and  championing  the  campaign  for  100%  cooperation,  Man- 
aging  Editor  1".  D.  L.  Squires  of  Building  Supply  News  con¬ 
gratulated  those  present  upon  the  already  certain  achievement 
of  better  trade  relations,  and  predicted  its  success  would  lead 
the  way  toward  the  realization  of  the  policy  in  all  branches  of 
the  supply  industry. 

Before  the  adjournment  of  the  conference,  President  Brad¬ 
shaw  extended  a  hearty  invitation  to  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Hollow  Building  Tile  Association  to  attend  the  convention 
of  the  National  Builders  Supply  Association  at  Chicago  next 
February. 

The  conference  adjourned  with  the  unanimous  sentiment 
in  evidence  that  a  great  step  had  been  taken  toward  the  con¬ 
summation  of  a  new  policy  of  mutual  helpfulness  and  efficiency, 
that  would  be  of  tremendous  value  to  manufacturer,  dealer  and 
consumer  alike. 


the  utmost,  while  permitting  organized  labor  to  go  as  it  will, 
with  the  result  that  the  only  measure  of  security  against  mis¬ 
use  of  power  by  oragnized  labor  is  superior  organization  by 
capital.  Such  organization  may  be  used  to  continue  indefinitely 
the  vain  struggle  for  supremacy  or  it  may  end  it,  by  using  its 
power  wisely  and  by  putting  into  practice  those  ideals  which 
all  fair-minded  men  may  readily  recognize  as  conforming  with 
the  true  American  spirit.  The  alternative  will  be  compulsory 
laws,  which  may  serve  to  keep  the  peace,  but  which  will  by  no 
means  be  a  guarantee  of  a  full  measure  of  cooperation  and 
productiveness.  With  the  balance  of  power,  thru  effective 
organization,  goes  the  balance  of  responsibility. 

Open  shop  associations  can  only  succeed  and  become  per¬ 
manently  useful  as  they  build  on  solid  foundations.  Like 
the  trade  unions,  they  will  fail  in  the  hands  of  radicals  and 
reactionaries.  They  have  a  sphere  of  usefulness  other  than 
one  of  combat.  The  great  American  public  will  decide  whether 
they  are  to  flourish,  and  it  will  decide  the  issue  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  how  wisely  they  are  administered.— Iron  Trade  Review. 
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Where  Will  the  Open  Shop  Lead? 

Agreed,  as  most  persons  are,  that  the  public  at  last  is  awake 
to  the  dangers  of  unbridled  trade  unionism,  and  that  public 
sentiment  is  strongly  opposed  to  various  coercive  measures 
practiced  by  the  latter,  the  question  uppermost  in  the  minds 
of  many  employers  today  is  whether  they  should  continue  to 
organize  open  shop  or  American  plan  associations. 


Has  Plan  to  Relieve  House  Shortage 

Bradford,  England,  has  hit  upon  a  scheme  which,  it  is  hoped, 
will  relieve  the  acuteness  of  the  housing  situation  to  some  ex¬ 
tent.  The  city  intends  to  start  at  once  building  260  dwellings 
These  houses  are  to  be  built  under  direction  of  the  city  sur¬ 
veyor  and  not  by  contract.  The  houses  will  be  built  of  brick 
which  will  be  furnished  by  the  municipal  brick  plant.  It  r 
hoped  that  the  dwellings  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  next  year. 


Public  opinion  has  been  largely  influential  in  the  formation 
of  many  associations  of  this  character;  the  work  of  the  asso¬ 
ciations  has  been  made  easier  by  reason  of  the  receptive  con¬ 
dition  of  the  public  mind.  The  trade  unions  have  outraged 
public  sensibilities  so  that  representative  citizens  in  many  im¬ 
portant  communities  have  signed  and  subscribed  to  open  shop 
declarations  of  principles. 

These  associations  are  springing  up  with  such  amazing  rapid¬ 
ity  that  many  employers  are  doing  some  sane  thinking  and  in¬ 
quiring  as  to  whether  they  should  “capitalize”  the  present  move¬ 
ment,  and  push  the  campaign  for  the  open  shop  with  increasing 
rigor.  Is  there  danger  of  reaction  in  the  program  to  consoli¬ 
date  the  various  organizations  into  state  bodies  and  to  federate 
them  in  a  national  association?  Will  the  public  believe  that 
this  is  merely  another  movement  to  dominate  the  labor  situa¬ 
tion  in  an  unfair  manner ;  in  short,  will  it  prove  a  boomerang? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  obviously  depends  altogether 
on  intent  and  purpose,  and  above  all  on  administration.  There 
cannot  be  too  much  agitation  in  favor  of  American  principles 
of  justice;  if  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  associations  to  limit  their 
activities  to  the  establishment  of  wholesome  relations  then 
most  certainly  they  will  lose  respect  and  confidence,  and  eventu¬ 
ally  they  will  have  to  work  in  the  dark  if  they  survive  at  all. 
Fortunately,  there  are  few  such  associations,  and  rightly  inter¬ 
preted,  the  free  and  out-spoken  attitude  of  the  great  majority 
of  them  should  commend  them  to  all  elements  of  the  public 
who  believe  in  frank  and  open  discussion.  Their  principles 
do  not  permit  of  challenge;  they  are  principles  to  which  all 
Americans  can  subscribe. 

As  compared  with  the  real  harm  that  unrestricted  organized 
labor,  misled  and  mismanaged  can  do,  “capitalism,”  surrounded 
on  every  hand  with  all  the  restraining  influences  generations 
have  succeeded  in  forging,  may  be  likened  to  a  bogey.  Now 
more  than  ever  “capitalism”  appears  as  a  phantom,  conjured 
up  to  stir  the  imagination  and  alarm  of  the  thoughtless.  If  it 
has  perpetrated  injustices  it  also  has  made  more  amends  and 
greater  progress  on  the  highway  of  civilization  than  have  most 
of  the  trade  unions  as  demonstrated  by  the  latter  in  recent  years. 
The  public  now  realizes  that  it  has  circumscribed  capita!  to 


Visits  Agents  at  Chicago  and  Milwaukee 

John  T.  Baker,  salesmanager  of  the  brick  department  of 
the  Hocking  Valley  Products  Co.,  left  early  in  November 
or  a  business  trip  to  Chicago  and  Milwaukee,  to  visit  the 
company’s  agents  at  those  places. 


CONVENTIONS  IN  PROSPECT 

December  1,  2  and  3 — American  Face  Brick  As¬ 
sociation,  French  Lick  Springs  Hotel, 
French  Lick,  Ind. 

December  1,  2  and  3 — Face  Brick  Dealers’  As¬ 
sociation,  French  Lick  Springs  Hotel, 
French  Lick,  Ind. 

December  7  and  8— National  Paving  Brick 
Manufacturers  Association,  French  Lick 
Springs  Hotel,  French  Lick,  Ind. 

January  25,  26  and  27— Canadian  National  Clay 
Products  Association,  Carls-Rite  Hotel, 
Toronto,  Can. 

January  31,  February  1,  2  and  3 — Common 
Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of 
America,  Pennsylvania  Hotel,  New  York 
City, 

January  31,  February  1,  2  and  3 — National 
Brick  Manufacturers  Association,  Penn- 
slyvania  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

February  21,  22  and  23— American  Ceramic 
Society,  Deshler  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

February  Kentucky  Clay  Products  Association, 
Old  Inn  Hotel,  Louisville,  Ky. 
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PROBLEMS  EUROPEAN  CLAY 
PLANTS  ARE  UP  AGAINST 

Interesting  Account  of  Economic  Situation  in  Germany  Which  is  V ery 
Acute — Shows  How  Nation  is  Slowly  Drifting  Toward  a  Total  Collapse 

By  R.  H.  Minton 

Superintendent,  General  Ceramics  Co.,  Metuchen,  N.  ./. 


T  N  ORDER  TO  GET  a  clear  idea  of  the  present  industrial 
-*■  conditions  in  Germany  it  is  necessary  to  hold  in  mind  the 
pre-war  conditions,  and  how  these  are  influenced  by  the  terms 
of  the  Peace  Treaty.  The  old  German  economic  system  de¬ 
pended  upon  two  main  factors : — 

1.  The  exploitation  of  the  coal  and  iron  deposits  and  the 
development  of  the  industries  built  upon  these  resources. 

2.  Mercantile  marine,  embracing  the  carrying  of  raw  ma¬ 
terials  to  her  shores  and  the  finished  products  to  her  custom¬ 
ers. 

These  two  essentials  are  closely  interwoven  and  both  were 
necessary  for  the  economic  existence  of  a  country  which  was 
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largely  dependent  upon  the  outside  world  for  her  raw  ma¬ 
terials.  Outside  of  coal  and  iron  Germany  was  dependent 
upon  foreign  sources  for  the  metals,  copper,  nickel  and  tin ; 
for  the  fabric  materials  silk,  cotton,  and  wool ;  for  rubber 
and  jute;  for  petroleum,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  hides.  In 
other  words,  she  was  a  manufacturing  country  controlling  her 
raw  materials  only  to  the  extent  of  the  iron  and  coal.  Be¬ 
sides  importing  these  raw  materials  the  country  had  to  im¬ 
port  millions  of  tons  of  breadstuffs,  meats,  fats,  dairy  products, 


as  well  as  animal  feeds.  All  these  were  paid  for  with  the 
products  of  her  industry  and  carried  away  in  her  own  ships. 
Of  her  exports  about  40  per  cent,  was  made  up  of  iron  goods, 
machinery,  coal,  woolen  goods  and  cotton  goods. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  PEACE  TERMS 

In  accordance  with  the  peace  terms  Germany  ceded  to  the 
Allies : 

1.  All  the  vessels  of  her  mercantile  marine  exceeding  1,600 
gross  tons ;  one-half  of  all  vessels  between  1,000  tons  and 
1,600  tons,  and  one-quarter  of  all  vessels  under  1,000  tons. 
Furthermore,  she  undertakes  to  build  and  deliver  to  the  Allies 
200,000  tons  of  vessels  annually  for  five  years. 

2.  Germany  has  ceded  all  her  overseas  possessions.  This 
not  only  included  all  government  property  but  the  property  of 
German  nationals,  all  of  whom  are  deprived  of  legal  status 
and  rights.  This  latter  clause  also  applies  to  all  German  pri¬ 
vate  property  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  the  owners  are  left  with¬ 
out  compensation. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  American 
owned  plants  in  Germany  were  not  molested  during  the  war. 
I  spent  a  few  days  with  Carl  Griffin,  in  charge  of  the  Norton 
Company  plant  at  Wesseling,  near  Cologne.  He  stated  that 
no  restrictions  were  placed  upon  him  other  than  to  report  at 
stated  intervals  to  the  city  authorities.  They  were,  of  course, 
forced  to  operate  the  plant  to  some  extent  in  order  to  prevent 
its  being  taken  over,  but  there  was  no  contemplation  of  con¬ 
fiscating  it.  Other  plants  which  were  operated  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  German  authorities  were  kept  intact  and  full  con¬ 
trol  has  since  been  relinquished  to  the  owners. 

3.  The  Reparation  Commission  is  empowered  up  to  May  1, 
1921,  to  demand  payment  up  to  $5,000,000,000  in  such  manner 
as  they  may  fix,  whether  in  gold,  commodities,  ships,  securi¬ 
ties  or  otherwise.  This  provision  has  the  effect  of  giving  this 
Commission  the  power  to  point  to  any  business,  enterprise  or 
property,  either  in  Germany  or  any  of  its  territories,  or  Ger¬ 
man  owned  property  in  the  countries  of  the  Allies  or  neu¬ 
trals,  and  demanding  that  it  be  surrendered. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  German  Mercantile  marine, 
which  was  one  leg  of  her  industrial  body,  has  been  completely 
swept  away  and  cannot  be  restored  for  years,  if  ever.  The 
Allies,  thru  their  mercantile  fleets,  will  be  able  to  charge 
Germany  such  rates  as  they  desire  for  carrying  to  her  the 
raw  materials  which  she  must  have  for  manufacturing.  It 
seems  impossible  for  German  foreign  trade  to  revive  with 
such  a  restriction. 

DISPOSITION  OF  GERMANY’S  COAL  AND  IRON 

The  other  leg  of  the  German  industrial  system  was  her  coal 
and  iron.  Of  her  total  exports  about  28  per  cent,  was  made  up 
of  iron  goods,  machinery  and  coal.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
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Peace  Treaty  Germany’s  coal  and  iron  supplies  are  disposed 
of  about  as  follows: 

1.  Cedes  full  and  absolute  possession  to  France  of  the  coal¬ 
mines  of  the  Saar  Basin,  free  of  all  debts  and  charges  of  any 
kind,  with  exclusive  rights  in  every  way.  After  fifteen  years, 
during  which  time  the  administration  is  vested  in  the  League  of 
Nations,  the  population  will  be  required  to  vote  upon  the  ques- 


Qerman  Women  Gathering  Slag,  Lime,  Coal,  Cinders,  etc.,  from 
Which  an  Enterprising  German  Concern  Makes  Brick. 


tion  of  becoming  French  or  German.  In  event  that  the  people 
decide  to  become  German  the  coal  mines  may  be  purchased  by 
Germany  at  a  price  to  be  determined. 

2.  Upper  Silesia,  in  which  is  located  about  23  per  cent,  of 
the  German  coal  beds,  is  to  be  ceded  to  Poland  if  a  plebiscite 
so.  decides.  All  the  industries  of  eastern  Germany  depend  upon 
this  scource  of  supply  for  their  coal,  and  the  losses  of  this 
field  with  the  Saar  Basin  reduces  the  total  coal  supply  by 
about  one-third. 

3.  In  addition,  Germany  is  to  deliver  to  France  sufficient 
coal  to  make  up  for  the  Joss  in  production  of  the  mines  in 
northern  France,  this  amount  not  to  exceed  20,000,000  tons 
anually  for  the  first  five  years,  and  8,000,000  tons  in  any  year 
for  the  next  five  years. 

4.  To  deliver  to  France  7,000,000  tons  annually  for  ten  years  * 
to  Belgium  8,000,000  tons  annually  for  ten  years;  to  Italy  4,500,- 
000  tons  for  1920  to  8,500,000  tons  for  19231  to  28,  and  to 
Luxemburg  as  much  as  was  exported  to  them  in  pre-war  times. 

These  promised  amounts  reach  a  total  of  45,000,000  tons  of 
coal  which  Germany  must  furnish  from  what  coal  areas  are 
left  her,  and  these  are  principally  in  the  Ruhr  district.  The  total 
production  of  coal  in  1913  was  about  190,000,000  tons.  The 
loss  due  to  the  territory  ceded  away  is  about  60,000,000,  which 
would  leave  about  120,000.000  tons.  From  this  amount  there 
would  be  taken  the  45,000,000  tons  referred  to  above,  leaving 
10, 000, 000  as  the  total  for  domestic  consumption.  In  1913,  after 
deducting  the  amount  consumed  at  the  mines  and  the  amount 
exported,  there  was  left  140,000,000  tons  for  consumption,  so 
that  the  amount  now  available  is  slightly  over  50  per  cent, 
n  1913  the  amount  used  for  industry  amounted  to  78,000,000 
tons,  or  a  little  more  than  the  total  amount  now  available  for 
all  purposes. 

And  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  figure  is  based  upon  a 
production  equal  to  that  of  1913,  which  is  not  now  being 
reached.  It  may  be  possible  to  increase  the  total  amount  of 
all  fuel  coals  mined  by  increasing  the  output  of  the  lignite 
and  brown  coal  beds,  but  it  seems  impossible  that  this  can  be 
increased  enough  to  supply  the  total  demanded  by  the  Allies 
and  still  leave  enough  for  the  nation’s  industry. 
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THE  IRON  SITUATION 

When  the  terms  of  the  Treaty,  relating  to  the  disposition  of 
the  iron  fields  are  studied  Germany’s  recovery  appears  almost 
hopeless.  About  75  per  cent,  of  the  iron  ore  mined  in  Ger¬ 
many  came  from  Alsace-Lorraine.  These  fields  are  definitely 
lost  to  Germany.  However,  it  is  most  interesting  to  note  that 
altho  75  per  cent,  of  the  iron  ore  was  from  this  district,  less 
than  35  per  cent,  of  the  blast  furnaces  were  in  the  district,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Saar  Basin.  Also,  only  about  25  per  cent,  of  the 
German  iron  and  steel  foundries  were  in  this  district.  The 
reason  for  this  was  that  this  ore  required  the  coal  from  the 
Saar  Basin  and  a  proportion  of  the  coal  from  the  Ruhr  dis¬ 
trict.  Altho  France  has  these  mines  they  are  of  little  value 
without  some  coal  from  Westphalia  to  mix  with  the  Saar 
coal.  This  accounts  for  the  French  insistance  upon  the  delivery 
of  this  coal.  The  logical  process  would  be  the  exchange  of 
the  ore  from  these  mines  for  the  coal  from  the  Ruhr  mines. 

Again,  the  same  condition  is  noted  in  the  Upper  Silesian  dis¬ 
trict.  Here  there  is  coal  but  no  ore.  However,  on  account  of 
the  coal  many  blast  furnaces  are  located  here  and  fed  with 
ore  from  the  West.  This  condition  is  exactly  like  the  iron  mills 
of  Pittsburgh  which  draw  the  ore  from  the  Mesaba  Range. 

Germany  is  unable  to  get  this  ore  her  output  of  iron  and 
steel  from  these  plants  will  be  stopped.  Thus,  Germany  has 
lost  about  75  per  cent,  of  her  iron  ore  beds,  nearly  40  per  cent. 

of  her  furnaces  and  about  10  per  cent,  of  her  iron  and  steel 
foundries. 

.  The  shortage  of  coal  and  iron,  and  the  resultant  restriction 
m  the  iron  industries,  has  another  important  effect  in  that  it 
prevents  the  return  to  the  former  production  of  dyestuffs, 
c  lemicals,  etc.  One  of  Germany’s  great  industries  was  founded 
upon  the  by-products  of  coal  in  the  form  of  dyestuffs,  chem¬ 
icals,  medicines,  etc.  Without  the  former  coal  supply  this  in¬ 
dustry  will  be  unable  to  regain  its  former  prominence. 

COAL  SHORTAGE  AFFECTS  CLAY-WORKING  PLANTS 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  explanation  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  coal  situation  that  any  industry  which  is  dependent  upon 
coal  supplies  must  have  a  most  difficult  existence.  With  the 
available  coal  supply  only  about  40  per  cent,  of  normal,  the 
clay  industry  is  forced  to  the  consumption  of  the  poorer  grades 
of  coal  and  to  the  use  of  wood.  During  the  summer  many 
plants  were  compelled  to  burn  their  kilns  entirely  with  wood. 
This  is  of  course  much  more  expensive  than  coal  and  requires 


Green  Brick,  Composed  of  Waste  Materials  Found  Around  Rail- 
roads  and  Gas  Houses.  37,000  Brick  Per  Day  is  the  Output. 

more  labor  in  preparing  and  firing.  Where  coal  is  obtainable 
it  often  takes  the  form  of  lignite  brickettes  and  brown  coal. 
Much  of  the  coal  being  used  by  the  ceramic  plants  has  a  heat¬ 
ing  value  of  only  2,000  calories,  and  I  understand  that  since 
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the  Spa  Conference  the  restrictions  on  clay  plants  are  even 
greater  and  that  only  inferior  coal  is  being  supplied.  This 
condition  will  of  course  become  worse  with  the  approach  of 
winter.  Every  means  possible,  including  gas  producers,  special 
types  of  fire  boxes,  etc.  are  being  used  to  make  it  possible  to 
utilize  the  poor  coal  which  is  allotted  to  the  clay  industry.  A 
metric  ton,  about  equal  to  our  long  ton,  which  in  1914  sold 
for  twelve  marks  (normally  $3.00)  now  brings  350  marks, 
when  it  can  be  had.  All  coal  for  both  domestic  and  industrial 
uses  is,  of  course,  rationed.  For  industrial  uses  the  coal  is 
rationed  according  to  the  importance  of  the  product.  For 
domestic  purposes  the  restrictions  are  even  more  severe.  Apart¬ 
ment  houses  having  a  central  boiler  for  heating  water  are 
allowed  to  have  hot  water  for  bathing  only  one  day  every  two 
weeks.  Every  house  is  limited  to  the  number  of  lights  allowed 
according  to  size,  with  a  maximum  number  for  different  class¬ 
es.  Penalties  are  imposed  for  the  violation  of  any  heating 
and  lighting  rules. 

DEVISE  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  POTTER’S  FILTER  CLOTHS 

There  has  also  been  a  great  shortage  in  the  metals  copper, 
nickel,  cobalt  and  tin.  The  shortage  of  the  last  two  has  been 
keenly  felt  in  the  pottery  industry.  It  was  only  this  summer 
that  the  supply  of  cobalt  became  sufficient  to  allow  for  its  use 
in  pottery  bodies.  The  deficiency  of  tin  oxide  has  been  over¬ 
come  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  substitution  of  zirconium 
oxide  and  silicate.  Perhaps  the  most  serious  shortage  next 
to  coal  has  been  in  oils.  The  shortage  of  both  edible  and 
mineral  oils  and  fats  has  been  the  cause  of  serious  difficulties. 
In  a  number  of  brick  plants  it  was  noticed  that  the  machines 
were  equipped  in  such  a  manner  as  to  supply  a  stream  of 
water  to  the  clay  column,  taking  the  place  of  steam  or  oil  as 
a  lubricant. 

The  war  caused  such  a  shortage  of  cotton  that  it  was  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  filter  cloths  for  pottery  operations.  In  order  to 
overcome  this  deficiency  a  series  of  prizes  was  offered  for  the 
best  substitutes  for  cloth  bags,  a  condition  being  that  it  must 
be  possible  to  get  the  substitute  and  put  it  into  practical  op¬ 
eration  at  once.  Many  experiments  were  made  by  the  lead¬ 
ing  ceramic  doctors  of  Germany  and  their  results  were  sub¬ 
mitted  to  a  committee  which  made  practical  factory  tests.  Sub¬ 
stitutions  for  cloth  bags  submitted  were  woven  wire  cloth,  mix¬ 
tures  of  cotton  and  wood  pulp,  paper  and  cotton  cloth,  metal 
sheets,  porous  earthenware  plates,  etc.  As  a  result  of  the  fac¬ 
tory  tests  the  porous  earthenware  plates  were  found  to  be 
the  best  and  awarded  the  first  prize. 

The  entire  country  is  very  short  of  all  raw  materials,  altho 
perhaps  better  supplied  in  this  respect  in  the  ceramic  industry 
than  in  almost  any  other.  Before  the  war  Germany  imported 
considerable  English  clays  and  much  Scandinavian  spars  and 
flints.  Today  no  clays  are  being  imported  and  means  are  being 
taken  to  use  native  and  Austrian  spars  and  flints.  For  cer¬ 
tain  fine  wares  only  calcined  flints  can  be  used,  but  for  other 
wares  the  domestic  silica  sand  is  being  substituted  for  quartz 
rock  and  rock  flint.  Germany  possesses  many  very  valuable 
clays  which  are  important  in  the  production  of  various  kinds 
of  ceramic  wares.  Among  these  of  special  merit  is  the  famous 
Zettlitz  Kaolin  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  hard  porcelain 
dinner-ware  industry.  Among  the  products  of  this  industry 
may  be  mentioned  chemical  porcelain  and  dinner  ware  and 
hotel  china,  of  which  enormous  quantities  were  formerly  ex¬ 
ported. 

THE  EXPORT  POSSIBILITIES 

Because  Germany  possesses  within  her  borders  most,  if  not 
all,  of  the  raw  materials  required  in  the  production  of  the 
wares  which  can  be  exported  to  advantage,  the  ceramic  indus¬ 
try  would  be  in  better  shape  than  almost  any  other  if  the  coal 
shortage  did  not  limit  it.  The  adverse  rate  of  exchange  makes 
it  an  impossibility  to  import  raw  materials  in  any  quantity  for 


manufacture  for  either  home  use  or  exportation.  It  is  a 
paradoxical  fact  that  the  low  rate  of  exchange  really  favors 
the  exporter,  altho  adverse  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  people 
and  country  as  a  nation.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  examine  the  currency  situation  and  the  effect  upon 
the  foreign  exchange. 

The  note  circulation  in  the  United  States  is  now  about  four 
and  one-half  billion  dollars,  against  which  there  is  a  gold  re¬ 
serve  of  50  per  cent.  The  country  having  the  next  highest 
gold  reserve  is  Great  Britain  with  31  per  cent.  In  contrast 
with  these  two  countries  it  is  readily  understood  why  the 
European  situation  is  so  desperate  when  it  is  seen  that  their 
gold  reserves  are  so  deficient.  The  gold  reserve  of  France 
against  her  note  circulation  is  only  9.5  per  cent. ;  that  of  Italy 
about  7  per  cent.;  and  that  of  Portugal  only  2.3  per  cent. 
However,  the  conditions  in  Germany  and  Austria  are  even 
worse.  The  gold  reserve  in  Austria  is  about  0.4  per  cent., 
while  Germany  is  not  much  better  with  only  1.6  per  cent.  The 
note  circulation  of  Germany  is  about  60,000,000,000  marks,  or 
normally  over  $16,000,000,000.  This  is  about  four  times  the 
note  circulation  of  this  country.  It  is  readily  appreciated  why 
the  mark  is  now  selling  for  less  than  one  and  one-half  cents 
and  going  lower.  It  cannot  do  otherwise  as  long  as  the  print¬ 
ing  presses  are  kept  running  at  the  present  rate,  which  is 
nearly  four  billion  marks  per  month.  The  costs  of  the  army 
of  occupation  fall  upon  Germany  and  the  money  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  must  come  from  the  printing  machines  every  month.  The 
best  thing  that  could  be  done  would  be  to  have  a  huge  bon¬ 
fire  and  burn  all  the  European  paper  money  in  sight,  but  no 
one  has  yet  appeared  with  the  solution  of  the  way  to  do  it 
and  the  nerve  to  put  it  into  execution. 

NO  SILVER  OR  GOLD  IN  CIRCULATION 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  method  now  in  use  to  supply 
the  necessary  notes  for  circulation  where  the  only  way  in 
which  the  finances  and  industry  of  the  country  can  keep  going 
is  by  an  ever-expanding  note  circulation.  In  spite  of  the 
enormous  amount  of  paper  in  circulation  there  is  always  a 
great  shortage  of  small  money.  There  is  no  silver  or  gold 
to  be  seen  at  all,  as  it  is  at  such  a  premium  as  to  have  drawn 
it  all  from  circulation.  There  are  some  iron  five  and  ten 
pfenning  pieces,  and  a  few  aluminum  fifty  pfenning  coins  in 
use.  For  the  most  part,  however,  all  the  small  change  is  now 
in  paper,  and  in  order  to  provide  enough,  permits  are  granted 
for  the  issuance  of  local  currency.  Every  town  and  city  of 
any  size  has  its  own  issues  of  small  paper  money.  Where 
the  towns  are  small  the  money  is  issued  by  the  community, 
corresponding  to  our  township,  and  these  moneys  are  not  good 
in  any  territory  outside  of  that  for  which  they  are  intended. 
The  money  has  so  depreciated  that  it  requires  quite  a  bundle 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  a  trip  of  any  length,  and  it  can  be  un¬ 
derstood  what  an  assortment  of  different  kinds  of  money  will 
be  accumulated  on  a  journey  of  several  weeks  around  the 
country. 

Let  us  now  see  how  the  exchange  conditions  affect  the  ex¬ 
port  situation.  Shortly  after  the  war,  when  exchange  in  Ger¬ 
many  began  to  fall  rapidly  with  the  resumption  of  international 
relations,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  goods  shipped  from  Ger¬ 
many  at  disastrous  prices.  This  was  because  the  German 
manufacturers  and  tradesmen  did  not  realize  how  greatly  de¬ 
preciated  was  the  value  of  their  money.  As  soon  as  the  gov¬ 
ernment  realized  that  the  country  was  rapidly  being  drained 
of  its  small  remaining  resources,  it  took  steps  to  rectify  this 
condition  by  fixing  domestic  and  foreign  prices.  All  such 
prices  are  based  upon  the  pre-war  price,  or  value.  For  domes¬ 
tic  sales  the  prices  of  1915  are  taken,  these  being  about  15  per 
cent,  above  the  1913  prices.  These  prices  apply  to  the  ceramic 
industry  and  are  fixed  by  the  government.  In  like  manner 
prices  for  various  export  lines  are  calculated  and  fixed  by  the 
government,  and  no  license  for  export  can  be  obtained  unless 
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the  invoice  specifies  these  prices,  or  higher.  Regulations  are 

also  given  for  the  charges  for  packing,  containers,  export 

licenses,  etc. 

MUST  DETERMINE  FIXED  POLICY  TOWARD  GERMANY 

Por  export  to  America  this  would  work  out  about  as  fol¬ 
lows.  Por  an  article  which  sold  for  10  marks  in  1915  (this 
would  be  about  8.5  marks  in  1913)  there  would  be  added  750 
per  cent,  for  the  domestic  price,  or  the  selling  price  would  be 
S5  marks  in  the  country.  At  the  former  normal  rate  of  ex¬ 
change,  four  and  one-quarter  marks  for  one  dollar,  the  value 
in  dollars  would  be  $2.70.  At  an  exchange  rate  of  two  cents 
for  each  mark  this  $2.70  amounts  to  135  marks.  Thus  the 
manufacturer  receives  50  marks  more  for  the  same  article 
when  exported  than  when  sold  at  home.  Under  the  present 
export  arrangements  the  manufacturer  retains  one-half  of  this 
excess,  or  25  marks,  and  the  government  retains  the  other  half. 
If  we  figure  this  at  the  present  rate  of  one  and  one-half  cents 
for  the  mark  the  selling  price  would  be  180  marks,  or  95  marks 
more  than  the  home  price,  and  22.5  marks  more  than  when 
the  exchange  rate  is  two  cents  per  mark.  From  this  example 
it  is  seen  that  the  lower  the  rate  of  exchange  the  more  profit 
there  is  for  the  manufacturer  who  exports. 

Of  course,  this  condition  would  not  be  allowed  to  go  on 
indefinitely  as  the  government  would  revise  its  prices  to  more 
nearly  conform  to  the  exchange  rate.  Within  limits,  it  serves 
to  illustrate  the  paradoxical  situation  in  which  the  country 
exists,  where  the  lowering  of  the  exchange  benefits  the  ex¬ 
porter  and  the  government  but  severely  punishes  the  country 
as  a  whole.  It  makes  business  simply  a  gamble  in  foreign 
exchange  and  it  is  impossible  to  get  back  to  a  sound  econom¬ 
ical  basis  as  long  as  this  condition  exists.  In  order  to  again 
become  a  going  concern  Germany  must  have  food  and  raw 
materials.  At  present  she  cannot  import  these,  as  her  money 
is  worthless  and  she  has  no  credit.  The  Allies  and  America 
must  soon  determine  upon  a  fixed  policy  toward  Germany, 
either  to  allow  her  to  drift  to  disintegration  and  collapse,  as 
at  present,  or  to  take  definite  constructive  action  to  assist  in 
rehabilitation,  that  she  may  become  useful  to  the  world.  It  is 
a  question  whether  it  may  not  be  too  late  if  this  is  delayed 
until  after  a  new  president  is  inaugurated. 

So  far  as  manufacturing  costs  are  concerned  they  are  much 
higher  than  before  the  war,  but  still  lower  than  with  us.  I 
was  informed  by  a  man  connected  with  one  of  the  largest  hard 
porcelain  manufacturers  in  Germany  that  their  costs  were  just 
about  twenty  times  the  cost  in  1913.  If  we  take  the  mark  at 
two  cents  and  consider  that  the  dollar  has  depreciated  just  fifty 
per  cent,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  relative  costs  in  Germany 
have  risen  approximately  100  per  cent,  over  the  pre-war  costs, 
therefore,  the  relative  costs  of  manufacturing  in  this  country 
and  Germany  remain  just  about  as  they  were  before  the  war. 
This  means  that  in  the  clay  industry  where  they  have  their 
own  raw  materials  they  would  be  able  to  compete  with  us 
about  as  before,  if  they  get  coal. 

On  the  first  of  August  a  new  export  schedule  went  into 
effect  which  operates  in  such  a  way  that  the  present  prices 
for  export  to  this  country  will  be  about  double  the  pre-war 
prices.  On  account  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  coal  their  abil¬ 
ity  to  manufacture  for  export  will  probably  be  seriously  re¬ 
stricted.  Pottery  workers  get  about  twenty  times  the  pre-war 
wages,  but  on  account  of  the  exchange  their  wages  seem  ridicu¬ 
lously  low  in  our  money.  For  instance,  a  potter  will  receive 
about  350  to  400  marks  per  week,  or  the  equivalent  of  $7.00 
to  $8.00  in  dollar  exchange.  John  D.  Rockefeller  could  buy 
the  entire  former  Austrian  Empire,  and  have  enough  over  to 
pick  up  a  few  smaller  kingdoms. 

THE  ENGLISH  POTTERS’  TROUBLES 

In  contrast  to  the  American  manufacturer  the  British  manu¬ 
facturer  is  an  internationalist  in  business.  With  the  ending 


of  the  war  his  first  thought  was  to  get  back  the  foreign  trade. 

ut  conditions  have  changed  very  greatly  as  a  result  of  the 
war  and  Japan  is  now  an  active  figure  in  the  export  trade 
Besides,  America  has  been  able  to  substitute  many  domestic 
clays  for  use  in  the  paper  trade  and  for  certain  classes  of 
pottery  ware.  The  United  States  formerly  took  about  fifty 
per  cent,  of  the  china  clays  exported  from  Great  Britain  and 
a  great  effort  will  be  made  to  recover  this  trade. 

The  English  pottery  manufacturer  is  also  having  troubles 
in  keeping  up  production  and  holding  down  costs.  Aside  from 
the  problem  of  labor  are  the  difficulties  of  getting  coal  and 
supplies.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  on  account  of  the  heavy 
increases  ,n  freight  rates  in  England  the  potter  there  pays 
a  most  as  much  to  get  his  clays  as  does  the  American  for 
ocean  freight.  The  freight  rate  from  the  mines  to  the  Stoke- 
on-Trent  district  ranges  from  fifty-five  to  seventy  shillings 
per  ton,  and  these  are  about  the  rates  on  shipments  from  Eng¬ 
land  to  New  York  or  Philadelphia. 

Coal  is  even  more  expensive  to  the  British  potter  than  to  the 
American.  Coal  is  now  costing  the  English  potter  about  four 
pounds,  or  around  sixteen  dollars  per  ton.  The  supply  is 
rationed  as  during  the  war,  and  the  amount  allotted  is  en¬ 
tirely  insufficient  for  the  greatly  increased  demands.  The 
s  ortage  bears  particularly  hard  upon  some  of  the  industry 
which  was  inactive  during  the  war,  especially  the  sanitary,  tile 
and  other  lines  dependent  upon  building  operations. 

As  a  result  of  this  shortage  great  interest  is  being  taken  in 
every  new  device  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  firing  kilns. 
Several  new  types  of  gas  producers  and  fire  boxes  are  being 
tried.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  English  potters  are 
veiy  prejudiced  against  the  continuous  tunnel  kilns  so  much 
in  vogue  just  now  in  America.  They  prefer  the  continuous 
chamber  type  and  a  new  one  has  recently  been  built  which 
seems  to  offer  great  possibilities  in  the  way  of  saving  coal. 

All  the  potteries  are  operating  as  fully  as  they  can  with  the 
coal  shortage,  but  their  production  could  be  materially  increased 
so  far  as  orders  are  concerned.  Several  large  plants  were  sold 
ou  fully  a  year  in  advance  and  were  refusing  to  book  orders 
However,  costs  have  gone  up  fully  100  per  cent.,  and  in  some 
cases  even  more,  so  that  it  would  seem  that  the  British  pot¬ 
tery  manufacturer  would  have  great  difficulty  in  paying  our 
60  per  cent,  import  duty. and  still  meeting  the  competition  of 
the  home  manufacturers. 

■#  St  St 

Trying  to  Raise  Standard  of  Architecture 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  making 
considerable  headway  in  the  establishment  of  what  is  to  be 
known  as  the  Cleveland  Architectural  Advisory  Bureau.  The 
purpose  for  which  this  bureau  is  being  formed  is  to  stimulate 
and  increase  building  and  to  improve  the  quality  and  appear¬ 
ance  of  buildings  erected  in  Cleveland.  It  is  believed  by  the 
promoters  of  this  scheme,  that  it  will  be  of  great  benefit  not 
only  to  the  occupants  of  the  building  but  also  those  who  fur¬ 
nish  the  money,  the  material  dealer  and  the  general  public. 

It  is  recognized  that  good  architecture  and  well  adapted  plans 
will  increase  the  value  of  buildings  and  their  salability  and  they 
will,  as  a  result,  have  a  greater  value  as  loan  security.  Men 
trained  especially  in  the. designing  of  buildings  will  be  furnished 
by  the  bureau.  It  is  expected  that  the  building  and  loan  as¬ 
sociations,  savings  banks,  trust  companies,  and  the  mortgage 
loan  concerns  which  furnish  capital  for  home  construction,  will 
cooperate  with  the  bureau,  relying  upon  its  certificate  in  passing 
upon  loan  applications. 

i*  &  £ 

Walter  McKeen,  sales  manager  of  the  Burton-Townsend 
Brick  Co.,  of  Zanesville,  Ohio,  came  to  Columbus  on  business 
recently..  He  called  on  the  Ohio  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’ 
Association. 


The  BUILDING  SITUATION 

in  the  EAST 


T  NACT1VITY  IN  CONSTRUCTION  work  is  still  the  rule 
in  the  eastern  districts.  Despite  the  favorable  attitude  as¬ 
sumed  by  prominent  figures  in  the  industry,  as  well  as  other 
influential  interests,  the  tendency  of  "not  to  build  now  per¬ 
sists,  and  it  is  useless  to  deny  the  real  facts.  The  man  on  the 
job  is  the  man  who  knows,  and  dealers  thruout  this  section 
are  frank  in  the  admission  that  there  is  nothing  doing. 

Again,  it  is  easy  to  prophesy,  but  whether  the  prophecy  comes 
true  is  quite  another  matter.  Appearances  tend  to  show  that 
prices  are  the  big  stumbling  block;  the  prospective  builder 
is  looking  for  pre-war  levels,  and  as  he  can’t  find  them,  he  s 
thru.”  On  the  other  hand,  raw  material,  labor  and  general 
manufacturing  costs  go  to  prove  quite  conclusively  that  such 
a  price  situation  is  far,  far  in  the  distance.  The  producer 
of  building  materials  will  follow  the  lead  of  iron-working, 
leather,  textile  and  other  important  industries,  and  shut  down 
rather  than  attempt  to  continue  under  a  losing  margin.  And 
it’s  the  wise  man  who  feels  this  way. 

The  situation  during  the  past  fortnight  may  be  summed 
up  as  follows  : 

New  England :  Reports  from  Boston  and  other  leading  cen¬ 
ters  show  that  small  building  operations  in  small  volume  are 
keeping  the  industry  moving.  Alteration  work  is  taking  the 
big  share  of  attention,  and  but  few  new  projects  are  in  sight. 
While  architects  and  engineers  are  keeping  busy,  there  is  more 
cleaning  up  of  loose  ends  of  former  building,  now  about  com¬ 
pleted,  than  in  the  development  of  new  operations.  Numerous 
New  England  industries  are  curtailing  production  and  nat¬ 
urally,  progressive  building  cannot  be  anticipated  under  such 
recession. 

CONSTRUCTION  GOING  AHEAD  TO  SOME  EXTENT 

New  York:  When  it  is  stated  that  construction  is  slow  in 
New  York,  the  inference  is  made  with  comparison  as  to  what 
the  metropolis  does  in  normal  times,  and  the  contrast  is  start¬ 
ling.  That  there  is  some  work  going  forward  is  to  be  seen 
readily  by  different  contract  awards,  and  comments  of  archi¬ 
tects  and  contractors.  The  projects,  however,  are  of  less  scope 
than  those  which  attract  interest,  with  far  smaller  sums  in¬ 
volved.  Bronx  and  Brooklyn  boroughs  are  holding  up  fairly 
well  in  the  matter  of  dwelling  work,  and  there  are  encour¬ 
aging  aspects  in  the  situation  in  these  districts.  New  work 
in  Manhattan  is  very  meager. 

The  Standard  Oil  Co.,  New  York,  intends  to  go  ahead  with 
a  new  twenty-four  story  office  building  at  Broadway,  New  and 
Beaver  Streets,  estimated  to  cost  about  $3,000,000.  Large  quan¬ 
tities  of  brick,  terra  cotta  and  limestone  will  be  used  for  the 
structure.  C.  T.  Wills,  Inc.,  286  Fifth  Avenue,  has  secured  the 
building  contract.  The  Board  of  Estimates  has  withdrawn  its 
request  for  proposals  for  the  erection  of  the  proposed  new 
court  house  at  Center  and  Leonard  Streets,  to  be  of  brick  and 
stone,  and  estimated  to  cost  about  $6,000,000.  Former  bids 
asked  for  other  city  work  are  also  being  held  up. 

New  Jersey.  The  building  at  Newark  is  devoid  of  interest. 
The  weeks  are  passing  by  without  any  intent  on  the  part  of 
prospective  builders  evidenced  in  the  line  of  worth-while  new 
construction.  Factory  work,  so  prominent  in  the  spring  and 
summer  season,  has  receded  to  a  point  where  the  building  de¬ 
partment  for  an  entire  week  has  issued  no  permits  for  oper¬ 
ations  of  this  character.  During  the  year  1919,  building  in  this 
municipality  reached  a  grand  total  of  $20,238,976,  and  while  the 


present  year  has  developed  an  increase,  it  is  not  expected  to 
reach  much  over  $300,000  in  the  aggregate. 

ONLY  ESSENTIAL  WORK  BEING  DONE 

Reports  from  other  cities  of  the  state  give  no  great  im¬ 
mediate  encouragement.  It  is  only  very  essential  work  that 
is  going  forward  at  Trenton,  Paterson,  Jersey  City  and  other 
important  centers,  and  a  large  volume  that  is  of  this  character, 
too,  is  being  held  back.  Dealers  in  mason’s  materials  in  these 
places  state  that  the  prevailing  call  is  very  slack. 

Philadelphia :  Construction  interests  in  the  Quaker  City  are 
showing  a  tendency  to  become  a  little  more  active,  and  the 
past  fortnight  has  brought  about  an  increased  volume  of  work. 

This,  for  the  most  part,  is  of  industrial  or  public  nature,  and 
hinges  in  valuation  from  $25,000  to  $50,000.  Still,  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  material  dealer  and  contractor,  almost  any¬ 
thing  is  worth-while  if  it  will  show  a  reasonable  profit,  and 
consequently  there  is  no  lack  of  bidding  for  jobs  of  this  caliber. 
Housing  work  continues  as  a  real  stumbling  block  and  opera¬ 
tions  of  this  kind  are  very  much  in  the  minority. 

Wilmington :  Local  builders  are  sitting  tight  and  following 
the  lead  of  those  in  other  cities  of  the  East.  In  consequence, 
there  is  little  or  no  change  in  the  situation.  The  work  that 
is  current  is  of  rather  minor  nature,  and  a  survey  of  local 
conditions  shows  that  but  few  projects  of  appreciable  size 
are  being  considered  at  this  time.  During  the  month  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  the  local  building  department  issued  permits  to  the  value 
of  $73,000,  and  the  bulk  of  this  total  was  formed  of  additions 
to  present  structures  and  alteration  work.  Plans  for  only  one 
new  dwelling  were  filed  during  this  entire  month. 

BALTIMORE  LAPSING  INTO  INACTIVITY 

Baltimore :  This  city  has  been  going  ahead  with  such  rap¬ 
idity  in  construction  work,  despite  a  number  of  adverse  ele¬ 
ments,  that  it  seems  hard  to  realize  that  a  change  is  taking 
place,  but  such  seems  to  be  the  case.  While  a  number  of  new 
industrial  projects  are  on  edge,  the  indications  are  that  these 
will  be  held  in  abeyance  for  a  few  weeks,  and  consequently  the 
first  appearance  of  a  slackening  in  building  is  before  the  local 
industry.  Moreover,  the  curtailment  in  factory  operations  is 
making  for  recession  in  some  current  jobs,  with  less  orders  for 
brick  and  other  important  building  commodities  from  this 
quarter. 

Forthcoming  operations  in  this  section  of  more  than  passing 
moment  are  the  new  refinery  for  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Co.,  New  York,  estimated  to  cost  about  $10,000,000;  a  new 
plant  for  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  New  York,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Canton,  Md.,  to  cost  in  excess  of  $5,000,000;  and  a  new  plant 
for  Coca-Cola  Co.,  on  a  site  at  Baltimore  to  cost  in  excess  of 
$1,000,000.  Large  quantities  of  brick  and  burned  clay  prod¬ 
ucts  will  be  used  in  the  erection  of  these  different  structures. 

Washington :  Building  and  realty  interests  at  the  capitol 
city  are  decidedly  optimistic,  and  the  present  trend  of  con¬ 
struction  in  this  section  seems  to  warrant  fully  this  view  of 
the  future.  Dwelling  work  is  moving  at  a  good  status  and  try¬ 
ing  to  keep  apace  with  the  demand  for  home.  Brick  houses 
hold  the  greater  share  of  interest,  and  a  number  of  nice  trans¬ 
actions  have  been  recorded  in  recent  weeks.  Local  brick  pro¬ 
ducers  and  material  men  hold  to  the  opinion  that  the  winter 
months  will  be  quite  active  ones  in  housing  operations  of  all 
kinds. 
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the  labor  situation 

The  labor  situation  in  eastern  sections  is  of  rather  spotted 
nature,  with  slight  indication  of  contradiction  in  comparison 
of  the  different  districts.  While  the  majority  of  cities  show 
that  there  is  sufficient  labor  available  for  all  immediate  require¬ 
ments,  the  Raritan  River  section  of  New  Jersey  and  Baltimore, 
Md.,  stand  out  as  two  places  where  this  is  not  exactly  the 
case.  There  is  no  great  scarcity  in  these  two  sections,  but  there 

just  seem  to  be  enough  men  to  fill  available  jobs  and  that  is 

all. 

The  trend  in  New  York,  Newark  and  Philadelphia  is  appar¬ 
ently  towards  a  condition  of  unemployment,  and  with  noticeable 
curtailment  all  along  the  lines  of  industry,  it  is  likely  that  the 
weeks  prior  to  the  turn  of  the  year  will  show  a  large  amount 
of  available  help.  The  State  public  employment  office  at  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  shows  the  highest  record  of  unemployment  for  the 
month  of  October;  orders  from  employers  dropped  22  per 
cent,  from  the  month  of  September,  and  42  per  cent,  from  the 
the  figures  of  the  same  month  last  year. 

The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Building  Trades  Employers’ 
Association,  New  York,  has  refused  the  demand  of  the  local 
Building  Trades  Council  for  an  increase  of  $1.00  a  day  in  wage 
scale  for  union  labor.  At  the  present  time,  bricklayers  are 
receiving  $10.00  a  day;  plasterers,  $9.00  a  day,  while  other  trades 
a\erage  $9.00  a  day.  Ronald  Taylor,  president  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  has  stated  in  a  public  address  that  unless  the  demand 
for  $1.00  is  withdrawn,  open  shop  seems  certain.  *  The  move¬ 
ment  towards  this  condition  is  also  enhanced  by  the  findings 
of  the  Lockwood  Legislative  Committee  in  its  current  investi¬ 
gations  of  conditions  in  the  local  industry. 

According  to  a  statement  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
Industry,  Pennsylvania,  during  the  first  nine  months  of  the 
present  year  there  were  427  strikes  in  the  different  industrial 
lines  in  the  State,  estimated  to  have  cost  the  strikers  $5,410,000 
in  wages  alone.  A  total  of  42,511  men  and  5,515  women  were 
affected  by  the  disputes. 

Plasterers  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  who  declared  a  strike  on  No¬ 
vember  1  for  a  wage  scale  of  $10.00,  returned  to  work  on  No¬ 
vember  18,  pending  a  settlement  of  the  dispute  by  arbitration. 
The  men  recently  were  receiving  $7.20  a  day,  and  have  now 
been  advanced  to  $9.00  a  day. 

£  £  15* 

The  Brick  and  Burned  Clay  Markets 

Prices  of  brick  and  various  burned  clay  products  are  being 
maintained  in  different  important  markets  of  the  East,  and 
there  is  certainly  no  outward  appearance  of  any  decided  de¬ 
cline.  If  quotations  can  hold  during  present  slack  times,  it 
is  reasonable  to  assume  that  still  greater  firmness  will  ensue 
as  the  demand  comes.  Mason  material  dealers,  however,  make 
the  assertion  that  levels  must  decline  a  little  in  order  to  bring 
about  desired  business. 

Boston:  New  York  brick  in  the  local  market  is  holding  at 
$32.00  a  thousand,  delivered  on  the  job.  Connecticut  produc¬ 
tion  is  quoted  at  $36.00.  Face  brick  ranges  from  $50.00  to 
$60.00  a  thousand,  delivered.  No.  1  fire  brick  is  now  selling  at 
$95.00,  while  slightly  better  grade  material  is  quoted  at  $100.00 
a  thousand.  Fire  clay  is  selling  at  $30.00  a  ton. 

New  York:  There  is  no  change  in  New  York  common  brick 
prices,  the  best  grade  of  Hudson  River  stock  is  selling  for 
$16.00  and  $18.00  a  thousand,  wholesale.  Dealers  have  advanced 
their  quotations  a  little,  and  the  average  figure  is  now  $22.70 
delivered  on  the  job.  The  call  for  the  material  is  fair,  con¬ 
sidering  present  conditions.  Face  brick  holds  at  from  $45.00 
to  $60.00  a  thousand,  according  to  selection.  Partition  tile 
ranges  in  price  from  25  cents  per  sq.  ft.  for  smallest,  or  2xl2x 
12  in.  size,  to  37  cents  per  sq.  ft.  for  5x12x12  in.  Fire  brick  is 
showing  increased  strength,  with  a  $90.00  level  well  maintained. 
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New  Jersey:  Common  brick  prices  continue  the  same  in  the 
different  important  centers  of  the  state.  At  Newark,  dealers 
are  asking  from  $27.00  to  $28.00  on  the  job,  and  practically 
a  like  figure  prevails  in  the  Paterson  and  Passaic  districts. 
t  Trenton  there  is  a  little  easing  in  the  situation  and  $27.00 
or  material  on  the  job  is  a  customary  figure.  Fire  brick  is 
receiving  a  good  share  of  attention,  with  present  average  price 
topping  the  $90.00  mark.  Other  burned  clay  products  hold 
their  prommence  in  the  market,  altho  the  call  has  slackened 

m  different  quarters  for  certain  well-known  specialties,  includ¬ 
ing  dram  tile. 

Philadelphia :  The  common  brick  market  is  holding  well  in 
comparison  with  other  important  building  products.  The  price 
holds  at  $25.00  delivered,  and  producers  interviewed  do  not 
contemplate  any  change;  a  lower  level,  to  some,  would  mean 
a  shut-down  of  operations.  Face  brick  is  rather  slow,  with 

prevailing  figures  ranging  from  $40.00  to  $50.00  for  popular 
varieties. 

Baltimore:  The  demand  for  common  brick  shows  decided 
firmness  in  the  Baltimore  market,  and  local  producers  are 
having  no  trouble  in  turning  their  stocks.  The  popular  figure 
is  $25.00  for  delivered  material.  Fire  brick  and  other  refrac¬ 
tory  products  are  in  particularly  good  call  locally  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  and  appearances  indicate  a  continuance  of  the  de¬ 
mand..  No.  1  fire  brick  is  selling  at  $85.00,  with  better  grade 
material  quoted  at  $90.00.  Other  burned  clay  products  are  op¬ 
erating  under  fair  call. 

Other  Cities:  At  Wilmington,  Del.,  common  brick  holds  at 
$28.00  a  thousand,  delivered,  but  this  figure  bids  fair  to  re¬ 
cede  a  little  at  a  near  date.  Slackened  call  has  been  evidenced 
during  the  past  few  weeks.  At  Washington,  D.  C„  common 
brick  is  being  turned  at  from  $24.00  to  $25.00  a  thousand,  with 
a  number  of  sales  recorded  at  even  slightly  lower  figures. 
Sand-lime  varieties  are  around  the  $22.00  mark.  There  is  a 
healthy  tone  to  the  local  market,  and  a  good  continuance  of 
call  is  expected. 

£  £  it 

With  the  Brick  and  Clay  Producers 

Producers  in  the  Hudson  River  district  of  New  York  are 
concentrating  operations  on  final  burnings  for  the  season, 
and  every  effort  is  being  made  to  secure  the  necessary  fuel 
for  this  purpose.  At  a  number  of  yards,  the  last  kiln  of  the 
season  is  on  the  way.  Cleaning-up  work  is  another  matter 
oi  importance  hereabouts  these  days,  and  there  is  considerable 
to  be  done  in  this  line.  Labor  is  now  more  plentiful  in  this 
section,  and  there  is  little  trouble  experienced  on  this  score. 
Shipments  from  the  different  yards  hold  at  a  good  point,  the 
past  fortnight  showing  between  25  and  30  cargoes  a  week 
arriving  at  the  New  York  market. 

The  brick  production  of  1920  is  just  about  over  at  the 
different  seasonal  yards  in  the  Trenton  and  Hackensack  dis¬ 
tricts  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  plants  begin  to  show  it.  At 
some,  a  last  kiln  is  burning,  while  at  others  it  is  simply  a 
case  of  selling  stock  as  the  orders  are  received  ;  the  time  of 
production  is  past.  The  season  has  been  a  good  one  in  many 
respects,  altho  not  ending  with  the  grand  rush  as  anticipated 
early  in  the  year.  On  the  whole,  producers  in  these  districts 
cannot  complain,  for  the  call  up  to  recent  weeks  has  been 
keen  and  good  yard  prices  have  prevailed.  Labor  has  grown 
easier  as  the  months  have  advanced,  and  there  is  little  cause 
for  fault-finding  on  this  score. 

A  BUSY  SEASON  AT  THE  GARDNER  YARD 

I  i1}, 

Henry  Gardner,  Little  Ferry,  N.  J.,  is  winding  up  a  busy 
season  at  his  local  yard.  The  year  past  has  been  a  success¬ 
ful  one  at  this  plant,  with  total  shipments  approximating 
4,500,000  brick.  The  bulk  of  this  production  found  its  way  to 
neighboring  districts,  including  Paterson,  Passaic,  Hackensack, 
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What  Drying  Conditions 
Are  You  Up  Against? 

We  know  we  can  Kelp  you  in  selecting  the  stove  room,  con¬ 
ditioning  equipment  or  special  equipment  for  drying  pottery, 
porcelain,  abrasive  products  or  general  ware. 

It  makes  no  difference  whether  you  wish  to  make  a  change  in 
your  present  drying  department  or  contemplate  building  a 
new  plant.  Our  staff  of  engineers  is  at  your  service. 

We  absolutely  guarantee  every  PROCTOR  STOVE  ROOM 
LEAVING  OUR  FACTORY  TO 

give  a  uniformly  dried  product,, 
dry  more  than  one  kind  of  warej 
at  one  time,  cut  the  drying  time 
50  to  90  °7o ,  also  to  reduce  the 
costs  of  fuel  and  labor. 

The  reason  for  this  is — EACH 
PROCTOR  STOVE  ROOM  IS 
INDIVIDUALLY  DESIGNED  for 

your  particular  needs. 

It  is  built  to  fit  right  in  your  dry¬ 
ing  Department. 

Let  our  Engineers 
advise  you.  Send 
us  your  drying  re¬ 
quirements. 


There's  a 

PROCTOR 

DRYER 
for  Every 
Drying 
Need 
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for  CLAY  PRODUCTS, 

POTTERY  AND 
GENERAL  WARE 


100%  Control 
Over  Capacity  and  Output 

Without  absolute  control  in  your  drying  operation,  the 
efficiency  of  your  complete  manufacturing  process  is  lowered. 
Under  and  over  drying  impair  quality.  Failure  to  dry  the  mate¬ 
rial  on  time  reduces  the  quantity,  holding  up  other  departments. 

With  a  PROCTOR  DRYER  in  your  Drying  Department  you  will 
insure  yourself  against  just  such  conditions  because — PROCTOR 
DRYERS  ARE  ABSOLUTELY  CONTROLLED,  making  fast  or 
slow  drying  possible,  with  practically  no  waste  in  cracked  ware. 
Uniform  results  always,  cutting  your  production  costs  one-half. 
We  can  prove  what  we  say  from  actual  experience  after  practical 
test  and  demonstrations  in  some  of  the  largest  and  best  equipped 
clay  plants.  The  reason  for  this*  is  because  PROCTOR  DRYERS 
are  built  to  fit. 


We  have  maintained  a  staff  of  en¬ 
gineers  for  3  7  years  i>n  order  to 
figure  each  customer’s  conditions 
and  requirements  to  promote  suc¬ 
cessful  drying  departments.  A 
strict  guarantee  goes  with  every 

PROCTOR  DRYER. 

If  you  have  a  drying  problem, 
write  us.  Our  engineers  will 
give  you  complete  data  with¬ 
out  any  obligation  whatever. 

Proctor  ®  Schwartz,  Inc. 

Ceramic 

Equipment  Department 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Formerly 
The  Philadelphia 
Textile  Machinery  C„ 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  * 

Branch  Offices:  New 

Yoik,  Chicago,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Charlotte,  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Cnt..  Canada. 


There’s  a 

PROCTOR 

DRYER 
for  Every 
Drying 
Need 
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Rutherford  and  vicinity.  The  yard  has  now  discontinued 
actual  production,  altho  a  number  of  stacks  of  green  material 
still  remain  to  be  burned.  The  present  stock  on  hand  is  close 
to  2,000,000  brick,  and  it  is  expected  that  this  quantity  will  meet 
all  orders  during  the  winter.  A  number  of  improvements 
have  been  made  at  the  yard  during  the  year,  including  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  a  new  conveyor  system  leading  from  the  brick 
machine  to  drying  racks.  A  Thew  shovel  was  also  put  to 
service  at  the  clay  mines  early  in  the  season,  and  this  has 
proved  a  money  and  time-saver. 

BRICK  COMPANY  ORGANIZED  AT  WILKES-BARRE 

The  Wilkes-Barre  Brick  Co.  has  been  organized  at  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa.,  to  operate  a  local  yard.  The  company  will  have  a 
capital  of  $30,000.  E.  James,  Grant  Street,  Wilkes-Barre,  has 
been  elected  treasurer. 

MARYLAND  PLANT  REDUCES  WAGE  SCALE 

The  Buckeystown  (Md.)  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  confronted  with  a 
situation  of  reducing  the  wages  of  its  forty  odd  employes  or 
discontinuing  operations,  placed  the  proposition  up  to  the  men, 
and  as  a  consequence,  a  reduction  of  $1.00  a  day  has  been  made 
in  the  wage  scale,  or  from  $4.00  to  $3.00.  The  company  has 
been  meeting  the  advancing  cost  of  living  in  cooperation  with 
its  operatives  right  along,  and  the  necessity  for  a  recession  in 
wages  was  far  from  pleasing.  In  taking  the  matter  of  the 
cut  up  with  the  men  it  was  plainly  set  forth  that  the  com¬ 
pany  would  not  feel  aggrieved  if  the  reduction  was  refused, 
and  that  the  proposition  was  made  simply  to  insure  work  for 
the  men.  That  reduction  was  accepted  in  good  spirit,  speaks 
well  for  the  company’s  relations  with  its  operatives. 

REFRACTORIES  CONCERN  FORMED 

The  Superior  Basic  Brick  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  is  being  or¬ 
ganized  by  local  interests  and  application  will  be  made  at  an 
early  date  for  a  state  charter.  The  company  will  manufacture 
brick  of  various  kinds,  including  building  brick  and  refractory 
brick,  as  well  as  ladle  linings,  paving  blocks  and  kindred  spe¬ 
cialties.  It  is  proposed  to  establish  a  plant  in  the  Pittsburgh 
district.  The  company  is  headed  by  H.  B.  Groninger,  William 
M.  Hertzler  and  James  E.  Shaeffer,  and  is  represented  by  Ster- 
rett  &  Acheson,  1927  Oliver  Building,  Pittsburgh. 

CLAY  PRODUCTS  COMPANY  ESTABLISHES  OFFICES 

The  Clay  Products  Co.  of  America,  now  arranging  for  a 
new  plant  at  New  Hope,  Pa.,  for  the  manufacture  of  com¬ 
mon  brick,  has  established  offices  at  413  Liberty  Building, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  where  executive  matters,  and  work  per¬ 
taining  to  the  new  plant  will  be  handled.  The  plans  for  the 
brick  plant  show  an  area  of  100x500  ft.,  to  be  used  for  the 
manufacturing  end,  and  modern  machinery  -will  be  utilized  for 
production.  The  buildings  will  be  of  brick  and  steel,  and  the 
entire  works  is  estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $500,000. 

PROMOTES  HOME  BUILDING 

The  Independent  Brick  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  has  been  active 
in  advancing  the  merits  of  brick  for  house  production,  and  is 
utilizing  the  fine  work  of  the  Common  Brick  Manufacturers’ 
Association  of  America  that  has  gone  before,  to  excellent 
ends.  The  book  that  has  been  issued  by  the  association,  “Brick 
for  the  Average  Man’s  Home,”  is  being  advanced,  and  offers 
made  to  furnish  plans  for  homes  have  now  been  perfected. 
The  company  operates  a  number  of  plants  in  this  section,  the 
main  yards  being  located  at  Bordentown  and  at  Kinkora,  with 
production  of  55,000  and  43,500  brick  per  day,  respectively, 
under  normal  operation. 

INCORPORATE  NEW  COMPANY  AT  BALTIMORE 

The  Columbia  Brick  &  Clay  Co.,  1802  Whitmore  Avenue, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  recently  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $250,000, 
will  operate  a  plant  in  this  section  for  the  manufacture  of 


building  brick,  face  brick,  fire  brick  and  other  high  grade 
burned  clay  products.  The  company  is  headed  by  John  C. 
Kump,  Harry  C.  Kalben  and  Joseph  J.  Flynn. 

REFRACTORY  COMPANY  CURTAILS  PRODUCTION 

The  Norton  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  its  affiliated  inter¬ 
est,  the  Norton  Grinding  Co.,  have  arranged  for  a  reduction 
in  working  hours  at  the  plant  from  45  to  40  hours  per  week, 
under  five-day  operation.  The  works  will  be  closed  entirely 
on  Saturday  until  further  notice.  Charles  L.  Allen,  president, 
has  announced  that  a  cancellation  of  foreign  orders  has  made 
the  curtailment  necessary.  No  change  will  be  made  in  the  op¬ 
erating  schedule  at  the  Canadian  plant  at  the  present  time. 
As  recently  announced  in  Brick  and  Clay  Record,  the  com¬ 
pany  has  construction  under  way  on  a  new  plant  in  France, 
and  large  orders  have  been  booked  for  this  works. 

NEW  KILN  FOR  GRINDING  WHEEL  PLANT 

The  Vitrified  Wheel  Co.,  Westfield,  Mass.,  has  completed 
plans  for  the  erection  of  a  new  kiln  building  at  its  plant,  to 
be  one-story,  brick  and  steel,  80x100  ft.  Frost  &  Chamberlain, 
Slater  Building,  Worcester,  Mass.,  are  architects. 

RUTGERS  COLLEGE  CHARTER  AMENDED 

The  charter  of  Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  which 
ranks  high  in  the  ceramic  industry  of  the  state,  has  been 
amended  by  eliminating  the  requirement  that  the  president  of 
the  institution  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  (now  the  Reformed  Church  in  America)  ;  another 
elimination  is  covered  by  an  amendment  for  the  provision  in 
the  original  charter  for  the  appointment  of  a  professor  of  di¬ 
vinity  for  instruction  in  theology.  The  purpose  of  the  reso¬ 
lutions  effecting  the  change  is  to  make  the  institution  non¬ 
sectarian  in  character. 

HOW  CONSTRUCTION  INTERESTS  VIEW  CONDITIONS 

In  discussing  the  present  situation  in  the  construction  in¬ 
dustry,  R.  A.  Sherwin  of  the  Aberthaw  Construction  Co.,  says 
that  in  regard  to  the  need  for  different  materials,  some  gains 
are  being  made  in  matter  of  availability,  due  to  the  fact  that 
activity  .  in  building  has  gone  under  a  heavy  eclipse.  Even 
with  this  condition,  however,  the  materials  are  not  coming 
fast  enough  to  do  more  than  barely  make  up  past  requirements, 
to  say  nothing  of  accumulating  a  store  for  use  in  the  expected 
resumption  of  building  activity.  Under  these  circumstances, 
with  demand  fully  up  to  supply  and  prospectively  ahead  of  it 
a  little  later,  there  appears  little  reason  to  expect  a  recession 
in  price,  except  in  spots,  at  any  time  during  the  next  few 
months  or  possibly  a  year  or  more.  Speaking  of  brick,  it  is 
pointed  out  that  manufacturing  costs  are  largely  responsible 
for  the  present  high  prices.  Material  in  stock  appears  ample 
for  present  requirements,  but  it  is  expected  that  the  demand 
in  the  spring  will  quickly  absorb  these  stocks  before  the  1921 
output  becomes  available.  Speaking  primarily  of  the  Boston, 
Mass.,  district,  it  is  set  forth  that  prices  on  brick  increased 
from  $8.40  per  thousand  on  cars  here  in  1910  to  $9.80  in  1915. 
The  average  over  the  six-year  period  was  9.06.  Since  1916, 
there  has  been  a  steady  rise,  until  present  prices  are  quoted 
at  $26.00.  The  average  figure  in  1920  to  date  is  $25.60,  which 
is  49  per  cent,  higher  than  the  average  for  1919,  and  183  per 
cent,  higher  than  the  six-year  average. 

£  £  £ 

Proposes  to  Reduce  Taxes,  Increase  Land  Use 

The  Ralston-Nolan  Bill  (H.  R.  12,397),  which  proposes  to 
relieve  productive  industry  from  a  large  part  of  its  present  tax 
burden  by  placing  a  1  per  cent,  tax  on  lands  held  out  of 
use,  and  of  a  value  in  excess  of  $10,000,  is  attracting  increas¬ 
ing  attention  from  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  country. 
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It  is  intended  that  this  tax  will  stimulate  the  use  of  idle 
property  which  incidentally  will  mean  more  building,  increased 
use  of  mineral  lands,  and  the  general  extension  of  land  devel¬ 
opment. 

The  American  Bankers’  Association  refused  to  approve  the 
bill  in  a  recent  convention  in  Washington.  This  would  be  ex¬ 
pected  because  of  the  importance  of  land  in  the  security  mar¬ 
ket.  The  bankers’  action  does  not  eliminate  the  bill  by  any 
means  and  its  consideration  by  Congress  will  be  forced  by  a 
large  number  of  business  men  and  manufacturers  who  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  business  is  paying  an  unjust  share  of  federal  tax 
while  the  speculative  and  idle  holdings  of  land  and  natural 
resources  are  escaping. 

The  Committee  of  Manufacturers  and  Merchants  on  Federal 
Taxation  which  apparently  is  backed  by  some  of  the  most 
substantial  manufacturers  in  the  United  States,  is  lining  up  the 
forces  favorable  to  the  bill  so  that  they  will  be  ready  for 
action  in  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

£  £  £ 

Good  Banking  System  Will  Avert  Panic 

G.  E.  Roberts,  vice-president  of  the  National  City  Bank,  New 
York,  stated  in  an  address  at  Rockhill,  S.  C.,  October  14,  that 
the  United  States  has  one  of  the  best  banking  systems  in  tbe 
world.  He  said  in  part:  “I  don’t  think  we  are  going  to  have 
either  an  industrial  collapse  or  a  panic,  but  if  we  escape  them 
it  will  be  because  we  have  a  good  banking  system  and  the  bank¬ 
ers  have  followed  intelligent  policy  in  regard  to  credits.” 

£  £  £ 

Novel  Method  of  Waterproofing 

In  building  the  Eureka  Station  on  the  Twin  Peaks  tunnel, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  the  engineers  were  confronted  with  the 
problem  of  making  the  station  absolutely  waterproof.  Leaks 
and  stains  at  this  place  would  have  been  especially  injurious 
and  offensive  and  special  precautions  had  to  be  taken  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  passage  of  water  thru  the  roof  or  walls. 


San  Francisco  Engineers  Used  Porous  Book  Tile  with  Felt 
Roofing  Paper  to  Waterproof  Underground  Station. 


The  station  was  waterproofed  in  the  usual  manner  with  three 
ply  felt.  The  felt  was  then  covered  with  porous  book  tile 
thru  which  the  water  will  seep,  the  holes  in  the  tile  carrying 
the  water  off  after  the  manner  of  drain  tile.  Weep  holes  are 
provided  at  the  base  to  collect  the  water. 

£  St  it 

Oberly  Brick  Plant  Active 

James  B.  Oberly  is  maintaining  good  production  at  his 
up-to-date  brick  yard  at  Wilmington,  Del.  The  company 


reports  a  fair  call  for  brick,  but  not  just  what  it  should  be. 
Orders  on  the  books,  however,  are  sufficient  to  keep  the 
plant  going  full  time  for  some  months  to  come.  This  plant  has 
a  capacity  of  about  50,000  brick  per  day,  with  drying  facili¬ 
ties  to  handle  approximately  60,000  brick  at  one  time.  The 


One  of  the  Oberly  Brick  Co.’s  Motor  Trucks  Thru  Which 
Shipping  Radius  is  Greatly  Increased. 


company  s  clay  banks  are  located  a  short  distance  from  the 
works  and  here  a  steam  shovel  is  used  in  connection  with  an 
industrial  railway.  The  plant  is  now  giving  employment  1o 
about  fifty-two  men.  Deliveries  are  made  with  a  fleet  of 
large  motor  trucks,  one  of  which  is  shown  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  illustration.  As  an  extension  to  its  city  opera¬ 
tions,  the  company  is  delivering  material  for  many  miles 
around  and  ‘  Oberly  brick’’  is  a  familiar  by-word  wherever 
high-grade  stock  is  mentioned.  The  company  has  been  sup¬ 
plying  brick  for  the  new  Wilmington  Savings  Fund  Build¬ 
ing,  requiring  about  1,000,000  brick,  and  for  a  local  motion 
picture  theater  requiring  an  equally  large  amount. 

it  it  it 

Readjustment  to  be  Orderly  Procedure 

An  item  in  the  “New  \ork  Times”  recently  announced:  “The 
general  financial  situation,  notwithstanding  the  protracted 
liquidation  of  commodities  and  securities,  is  fundamentally 
sound,  so  far  as  leading  bankers  can  see.  The  liquidation 
probably  will  continue,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
it  will  be  conducted  in  an  orderly  manner,  without  any  undue 
hardships  being  worked  upon  the  community  in  general.  This 
was  the  consensus  of  a  group  of  prominent  bankers  of  New 
York  City,  which  met  November  16  at  offices  of  J.  P.  Morgan 
&  Co.” 

it  it 

Division  of  A.  F.  B.  A.  Meets  at  Harrisburg 

The  Eastern  Red  Division  of  the  American  Face  Brick  As¬ 
sociation  held  its  regular  monthly  meeting  at  the  Penn-Harris 
Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Nov.  12,  with  a  representative  atten¬ 
dance  from  the  different  sections  represented.  The  session, 
for  the  most  part,  was  devoted  to  routine  business  matters. 
Considerably  increased  building  operations  during  the  coming 
year  were  predicted.  H.  R.  Mears,  Bloomsburg  Brick  Co., 
Bloomsburg,  Pa.,  presided. 

J*  it  it 

“If  you  would,  know  the  value  of  money  try  to  borrow  some” 
— Benjamin  Franklin. 
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Grim  Reaper  Takes  New  England  Man 

William  S.  Simpson,  president  of  the  firm  of  William  S. 
Simpson,  Inc.,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  was  killed  in  an  automobile 
accident  at  Wakefield,  Mass.,  November  19.  Mr.  Simpson  was 
quite  prominent  in  the  building  supply  field,  being  connected 
with  the  firm  of  Waldo  Bros.,  building  supply  dealers,  for 
eighteen  years,  until  1915.  In  that  year  he  established  a  busi¬ 
ness  under  his  own  name  and  the  new  concern  was  successful 
from  the  start. 

The  deceased  was  an  active  member  in  the  New  England 
Builders  Supply  Association  and  made  his  home  in  Newton, 
Mass.  A  widow  and  one  daughter  survive. 

£  £  £ 

Would  Restrict  Immigration 

Organized  labor’s  program  of  reconstruction  as  outlined 
November  15,  by  officers  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
provides  for  legislation  placing  drastic  restrictions  upon  im¬ 
migration  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  with  most  rigid  control 


of  that  coming  from  Central  and  Southeastern  Europe;  for 
opposition  to  laws  restricting  the  right  of  laborers  to  quit 
work;  for  repeal  of  existing  and  opposition  to  impending  reg¬ 
ulations  calling  for  compulsory  arbitration  of  industrial  dis¬ 
putes,  and  for  an  intensive  campaign  of  Americanization  to 
counteract  the  influence  of  political  theories  not  in  harmony 
with  the  principles  underlying  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

<5*  £ 

Industrial  Companies  Have  Big  Year 

The  November  17  issue  of  the  “Wall  Street  Journal”  states 
that  the  important  industrial  companies  will  close  the  year 
with  large  surpluses  after  dividends  have  been  declared,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  interruption  to  business  as  a  result  of  com¬ 
modity  price  readjustments  and  falling  off  in  demand  for  goods. 
The  '“Journal”  states  that  new  industrial  financing  so  far  this 
year  exceeds  $2,100,000,000.  Nearly  100  corporations  so  far 
this  year  have  raised  money  thru  bond  issues,  while  more  than 
100  companies  have  put  out  notes. 


NOTES  from  the  NATION’S  CAPITOL 


THAT  THE  INTERSTATE  Commerce  Commission  has 
been  weighing  the  protests  received  relative  to  its 
recent  order  prohibiting  the  use  of  certain  types  of  cars 
for  the  transportation  of  building  materials,  etc.,  is  shown 
by  its  action  of  November  16  in  granting  permission  to  rail¬ 
roads  thruout  the  country  to  use  flat-bottom  gondolas  for 
purposes  other  than  the  hauling  of  coal.  This  is  expected  to 
release  a  large  number  of  cars  for  building  commodities.  In 
the  lumber  districts,  particularly,  there  is  a  shortage  of  flat 
cars  and  flat-bottom  cars  at  the  present  time.  Effective  the 
same  date,  the  commission  has  removed  former  priority  orders 
covering  coal  cars  for  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

it  &  £ 

Pressure  of  other  business  up  to  the  present  time  has  pre¬ 
vented  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  from  inaugurat¬ 
ing  its  inquiry  into  the  alleged  violations  of  the  law  in  the 
distribution  of  coal  cars,  as  ordered  on  November  3,  and  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  last  issue  of  Brick  and  Clay  Record.  The  in¬ 
vestigation,  however,  will  proceed  at  an  early  date ;  it  will  be 
made  by  Chairman  Clark  and  Commissioners  Potter  and 
Aitcheson,  and  will  take  the  form  either  of  direct  examination 
of  the  books  and  papers  of  the  carriers  and  shippers  prior  to 
a  hearing,  or  the  calling  of  a  public  hearing  at  once.  The 
latter  course,  it  is  understood,  is  finding  favor.  A  date  will 
be  set  as  soon  as  the  commission’s  docket  will  permit. 

£  £  it 

The  Tax  Committee  of  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board  has  made  a  thoro  study  of  the  entire  question  of  taxa¬ 
tion,  and  in  a  tentative  report  makes  some  interesting  recom¬ 
mendations  which,  no  doubt,  will  be  considered  by  Congress 
when  this  important  matter  is  brought  up  for  action.  Briefly, 
the  committee  decides  against  the  advisability  of  a  sales  tax, 
as  now  so  frequently  mentioned,  and  in  its  stead  makes  cer¬ 
tain  recommendations.  These  include  an  increased  corpora¬ 
tion  income  tax,  increases  in  stamp  taxes  and  postage  rates, 
and  a  special  revenue  tax  on  a  fairly  limited  number  of  articles 
in  the  luxury  or  semi-luxury  class.  The  repeal  of  the  excess 
profits  tax  and  other  existing  provisions  is  urged.  By  this 
latter  action,  it  is  estimated  that  the  revenues  would  be  de¬ 


creased  $900,000,000,  and  with  other  eliminations,  the  total 
net  reduction  would  stand  at  $1,032,000,000.  The  proposed  in¬ 
crease  in  corporation  tax  is  to  a  point  of  not  more  than  16 
per  cent.,  except  in  the  case  of  public  utilities  subject  to  regu¬ 
lation,  on  which  the  rate  would  remain  at  10  per  cent.  The 
first  class  postage  rate  is  recommended  to  be  placed  at  3  cents, 
bringing  an  increased  revenue  of  $72,000,000.  Increased  taxes 
are  also  suggested  on  such  commodities  as  gasoline  (1  cent  per 
gallon)  ;  sugar  (2  cents  per  pound)  ;  coffee  (2  cents  per 
pound)  ;  tea  (10  cents  per  pound)  ;  and  on  such  articles  as 
automobiles  and  motor  trucks,  tobacco,  soaps,  etc.,  as  well  as 
a  list  of  luxury  articles.  The  total  added  revenue  from  the 
recommendations  is  estimated  at  $1,293,500,000,  or  more  than 
enough  to  compensate  for  the  net  reduction  noted. 

i*  £  £ 

In  an  address  before  the  members  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Railway  and  Utilities  Commissioners,  at  its  recent 
thirty-second  annual  meeting  at  Washington,  Chairman  Clark 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  said  that  this  coun¬ 
try  will  never  again  have  private  control  and  operation  of 
railroads  unaccompanied  by  state  and  federal  regulation.  Re¬ 
ferring  to  federal  control,  he  set  forth  that  “when  the  final 
balance  sheet  shall  have  been  completed,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  American  people  paid  a  handsome  sum  for  the  use  and 
operation  of  the  railroads  during  the  war,”  continuing  with 
the  assertion  that  such  must  be  considered,  in  fairness,  as  a 
part  of  the  necessary  expense  of  the  war. 

£  £  £ 

The  housing  situation  will  be  one  of  the  important  matters 
on  the  program  at  the  next  session  of  Congress,  early  in  De¬ 
cember.  A  report  from  the  Special  Senate  Committee  on  Re¬ 
construction  and  Production,  headed  by  Senator  Calder,  New 
York,  will  be  made  at  this  time,  and  it  is  expected  that  some 
definite  action  will  be  prescribed  in  a  solution  of  the  problem. 
It  is  stated  that  there  is  a  total  of  18,000,000  people  in  the 
United  States  who  are  not  properly  housed  at  the  present  time, 
and  that  the  nation  is  about  1,000,000  homes  short  of  require-, 
ments. 


[Fine  Ceramic  Manufacture 


A  Department  Devoted  to  Practical  Problems  in 
the  Manufacture  of  Higher  Grade  Ceramic  Products 
Such  as  Whiteware,  Including  Electrical  Porcelain, 
Floor  and  Wall  Tile,  Sanitary  Ware,  etc.,  as  Well  as 
Stoneware,  Terra  Cotta,  Special  Refractories  and 
Other  Articles  Where  High  Grade  Clays  Are  Em¬ 
ployed  in  Their  Fabrication. 

SUPERIOR  SAGGERS 


URING  the  several  years  past,  new  con¬ 
ditions  have  arisen  to  make  the  sagger 
users’  troubles  more  severe  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  and  saggers  never  have  been  a  source 
of  joy  to  manufacturers  of  ceramic  wares. 

Chief  among  the  causes  for  the  added 
difficulties  are:  (1)  Congested  freight 
conditions;  (2)  Higher  costs  of  sagger 
clays,  fuel,  labor,  etc.;  (3)  Shortage  and 
indifference  of  labor;  and  (4)  Tendencies 
in  the  manufacture  of  ceramic  wares  to 
turn  to  higher  production  temperature. 
Inability  to  secure  materials  from  the  usual  sources  on  time 
has  led  in  many  cases  to  the  substitution  of  available  clays ; 
this,  almost  invariably,  has  evidenced  inferior  saggers.  Ship¬ 
ping  difficulties  lately  have  been  alleviated  somewhat,  and  there 
seems  to  be  possibility  of  more  relief  soon. 

Immediate  reductions  cannot  be  expected,  however,  in  ma¬ 
terial  and  labor  costs ;  undoubtedly,  considerable  time  must 
elapse  before  we  can  hope  for  effectual  decreases  in  costs. 

The  scarcity  of  labor  and  the  consequent  indifference  and 
independence  of  the  workmen  have  been  manifested  in  a  great 
degree  in  sagger  breakage.  Very  marked  has  been  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  in  the  scrap  pile  at  our  own  plant  during  the  past  year 
due  to  the  rough  handling  to  which  it  has  been  necessary  to 
submit. 

Hard  porcelain  is  now  being  manufactured  in  this  country. 
Spark  plug  and  electrical  porcelain  manufacturers  are  burning 
to  Cone  17  and  18,  and  even  higher,  and  they  are  getting  only 
one  or  two  heats  per  clay  sagger.  Such  companies  are  paying 
high  sagger  bills  each  month. 

SAGGER  MIXES 

Most  sagger  mixes  are  now  made  from  two  or  more  clays, 
both  open-burning  and  vitrifying,  and  the  degree  of  porosity 
desired  at  a  given  cone  is  obtained  by  varying  the  proportion 
of  the  two  kinds  of  clay.  Choosing  sagger  mixtures  on  the 
basis  of  porosity,  tho  a  procedure  of  long-standing,  is  not  to 
be  recommended,  because  the  porosity  is  not  the  governing 
factor.  The  hot  strength  of  the  burned  sagger  mix  and  the 
rate  of  deterioration  in  strength  on  repeated  heating  are  the 
items  that  should  control  the  choice  of  a  sagger  mix. 

SAGGER  FAILURES 

Saggers  fail  because  in  their  exposure  to  repeated  heatings, 

Note:  From  a  paper  read  by  C.  F.  Geiger,  Carborundum  Co.,  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  Clay  Workers’  Association  and 
Eastern  Section,  American  Ceramic  Society. 


the  loads  to  which  they  are  subjected  combined  with  the  ever 
increasing  internal  strains  soon  overcome  the  mechanical 
strength,  which  in  turn  decreases  every  burn.  The  slower  the 
strains  develop  and  the  slower  the  rate  at  which  the  strength 
decreases,  the  longer  the  saggers  last. 

Most  refractory  materials  have  a  much  lower  mechanical 
strength  at  temperatures  above  1,100  deg.  C.,  than  when  cold, 
and  in  most  instances  the  major  cause  is  not  due  to  the  soft¬ 
ening  brought  about  by  vitrification.  It  is  simply  that  the  phy¬ 
sical  properties  are  not  the  same  at  all  temperatures.  Clay  sag¬ 
ger  mixes  will  have  at  1,300  deg.  C.,  only  10  to  50  per  cent, 
of  the  strength  they  have  at  20  deg.  C.,  and  the  average  is 
oniy  about  16  per  cent. 


SAGGER  TESTS 

The  high  temperature  transverse  strength  test,  which  is  a 
variation  of  the  standard  high  temperature  compression  test 
for  fire  brick,  is  a  test  we  have  adopted  and  found  highly  ef¬ 
fective  for  making  short-time  determinations  that  indicate  very 
successfully  the  life  of  a  sagger  made  from  the  mix  tested. 

The  test  is  conducted  at  1,300  deg.  C. ;  the  temperature 
is  raised  according  to  an  established  curve  and  is  held  at  the 
point  just  given,  while  the  load,  which  is  applied  at  the  mid- 
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die,  is  increased  at  a  uniform  rate  until  rupture  occurs.  From 
the  exact  dimensions  of  the  piece  and  the  breaking  load,  the 
modulus  of  rupture  is  calculated.  The  span  employed  is  6  in., 
and  the  burned  test  pieces  approximately  8x2j4x2  in. 
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After  a  long  series  of  such  tests  conducted  on  numerous 
mixes,  it  was  demonstrated  that  the  moduli  of  rupture  at 
high  temperatures  of  sagger  mixes  are  practically  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  life  of  saggers  made  from  these  mixes,  and 
that  good  saggers  cannot  be  expected  from  mixes  that  do 


Turning  Out  Saggers  with  Machine  Used  by  Illinois  Electric 

Porcelain  Co. 


not  have  a  moduli  of  rupture  of  over  200  pounds  per  sq.  in., 
at  1,300  deg.  C.,  under  the  conditions  of  the  tests  as  employed. 

PREPARATION  OF  SAGGER  MIXES 

The  manner  of  preparing  clays  for  making  sagger  mixes  is 
of  far  greater  importance  than  the  care  usually  exercised  would 
indicate.  The  soaking  pit — pugging  process  is  not  satisfactory, 
and  it  is  surprising  that  mixes  prepared  by  this  method  are 
as  homogeneous  as  they  frequently  are. 

An  excellent  way  to  make  sagger  mixes  is  by  dry  grinding 
the  several  clays  together,  in  either  a  dry  or  a  wet  pan,  or  in 
mills.  They  may  then  be  thoroly  pugged  in  a  wet  pan  that  has 
the  mullers  raised  off  the  floor  about  one-half  inch.  After 
the  mix  is  thoroly  plastic,  the  grog  is  added,  and  the  pan  is 
run  until  the  mix  is  homogeneous. 

By  this  procedure  the  clays  are  ground  and  mixed  thoroly, 
and  the  maximum  grog  carrying  capacity  of  the  clays  is  de¬ 
veloped.  The  entire  operation  may  be  conducted  in  one  wet 
pan,  batches  can  be  turned  out  in  a  surprisingly  short  time. 
This  method  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  recommended 
by  Professor  George  H.  Brown  in  his  paper,  “Notes  on  Sagger 
Clays  and  Mixes,”  “Journal  of  the  American  Ceramic  Society, 
Vol.  1,  No.  10.” 

One  way  to  improve  saggers  would  be  to  change  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  the  batch  being  used  so  as  to  necessitate  burning  the 
new  saggers  two  or  three  cones  higher  than  they  will  be  used 
eventually.  Many  plants  would  be  unable  or  unwilling  to  burn 
their  saggers  at  the  higher  temperatures,  however,  because  kilns 
would  have  to  be  set  aside  especially  for  sagger  runs. 

In  his  paper,  “The  Effect  of  the  Size  of  Grog  in  Fire  Clay 
Bodies,”  Transactions,  American  Ceramic  Society,  Vol.  19,  page 
268,  F.  A.  Kirkpatrick  has  shown  that  the  strength  and  prob¬ 
able  life  of  a  refractory  mix  are  governed  very  largely  by  the 
size  and  grading  of  the  grog  used. 

FOR  BETTER  SAGGERS 

In  setting  out,  then,  to  make  the  best  possible  saggers,  we 
would  proceed  along  the  following  lines : 

First,  we  would  grade  the  grog  in  the  proportions  that 
would  be  the  most  effective  for  producing  mixes  that  would 
withstand  repeated  heating  the  greatest  number  of  times. 
Thereafter,  we  would  vary  the  proportions  of  high  quality 
vitrifying  and  open-burning,  to  use  with  the  graded  grog,  so 
that  we  would  strike  upon  the  combination  that  would  give  us 


the  best  mix  as  determined  by  the  high-temperature  trans¬ 
verse-strength  tests,  or  by  actual  runs  in  commercial  kilns.  The 
next  step  would  be  to  prepare  large  batches  by  the  wet  pan 
method  or  some  other  that  would  be  almost  as  efficacious. 

Having  attained,  then,  the  greatest  possibilities  by  scientific- 
grading  of  the  grog,  by  proper  proportioning  of  the  clays, 
and  by  efficient  pugging  of  the  mix,  we  have  done  all  that  is 
possible  with  clay-grog  mixtures.  But  even  then  we  cannot 
produce  sufficiently  good  saggers,  and  manufacturers  continue 
to  have  sagger  troubles  and  will  continue  to  have  them  until 
they  abolish  the  policy  of  retaining  practices  inaugurated  hun¬ 
dreds  of  years  ago. 

There  are  only  two  things  that  can  be  done ;  one  is  to 
employ  another  non-plastic  refractory  as  a  complete  or  partial 
substitute  for  the  grog,  and  the  other  is  to  make  saggers  from 
entirely  different  materials.  This  suggestion  of  such  a  depart¬ 
ure,  no  doubt,  will  be  viewed  with  alarm  and  suspicion,  as  well 
as  with  a  dread  of  higher  costs.  But  stop  to  estimate  what 
it  would  mean  to  you  to  have  even  only  one  more  heat  from 
half  the  saggers  that  you  make. 

The  open-air,  the  hot-floor,  and  the  chamber  dryers  have,  in 
a  very  large  measure,  been  superseded  by  one  of  two  types  of 
humidity  dryers.  The  scove  kiln  has  been  followed  by  the 
up-draft,  the  down-draft  and  the  continuous  chamber  kiln, 
and  now,  the  continuous  tunnel  kiln  is  the  champion.  Ten 
years  ago  both  humidity  dryers  and  tunnel  kilns  were  unheard 
of.  Ten  years  hence,  the  straight  clay-grog  sagger  will  have 
been  superseded  by  those  of  materials  of  considerably  higher 
heat  conductivity,  of  much  greater  strength  both  hot  and  cold, 
and  of  much  longer  life. 

CARBORUNDUM  SAGGERS 

Several  years  ago,  the  Carborundum  Co.  saw  the  necessity 
of  improving  its  own  sagger  and  bat  mixes,  not  only  from  a 
standpoint  of  increasing  the  life  of  these  kiln  appurtenances, 
but  also  of  decreasing  the  quantity  of  valuable  grinding  wheels 
lost  thru  sagger  failures  in  firing.  Abrasive  wheels  probably 
have  as  high  a  value  per  unit  volume  as  any  ceramic  ware, 
and  broken  saggers  mean  large  losses. 

The  properties  of  carborundum  were  all  in  its  favor  when 
it  was  considered  as  a  substitute  for  grog.  Its  extreme  re¬ 
fractoriness,  its  very  high  heat  conductivity,  its  very  low 
co-efficient  of  expansion,  its  non-shrinkage  at  all  temperatures, 
all,  theoretically,  made  it  perfect  for  the  purpose. 


Machine  Sagger  Press  Recently  Developed  in  the  East  for 
Making  Saggers,  Mechanically. 


Trials  quickly  demonstrated  the  superiority  of  mixes  con¬ 
taining  it,  and  ever  since,  excellent  saggers  of  long  life  have 
been  produced.  In  addition  to  improving  the  heat  conductivity 
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and  greatly  increasing  the  life  of  saggers,  this  material  imparts 
other  very  desirable  properties  to  mixes  in  a  surprising  man¬ 
ner.  hrom  actual  results  it  is  shown  that  an  addition  of  20 
per  cent,  carborundum  efFected  an  increase  in  strength  at  high 


Indicating  the  Wear  and  Tear  a  Sagger  Is  Subjected  to  in  Its 
Various  Handlings. 


temperatures  of  25  per  cent.,  and  of  40  per  cent,  in  the  cold 
state. 

It  is  easy  to  comprehend  that  if  two  sagger  mixes  have 
the  same  rate  of  strength,  in  repeated  use  at  high  temperatures 
the  one  with  the  higher  initial  strength  will  have  the  longer 
life,  and  the  probability  is  also  that  the  stronger  one  will 
weaken  even  less  rapidly  than  the  other. 


is  developed  in  progressive  stages,  commencing  with  the  raw 
materials,  leading  from  the  slip  house  to  the  clay  shops,  and 
thence,  in  order,  to  the  kiln  sheds,  biscuit  cleaning  room, 
mold  shop,  mold  chamber,  sagger  shop,  dipping  room,  biscuit 
wareroom,  glost  wareroom  and  decorating  department.  The 
kiln  department  in  the  new  plant  is  provided  with  latest  type 
firing  devices,  including  oil  burners  and  air  blast  burners.  The 
pottery  will  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  manufacture  of  the 
Lamberton  china  line  of  the  company,  and  so  well  known 
to  the  trade.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  grades  of  hotel  china- 
ware,  and  produced  after  the  French  method.  The  plant  is 
now  giving  employment  to  about  1,000  persons,  and  orders 
on  hand  insure  capacity  production  for  some  months  to  come. 
Charles  A.  May  is  president  of  the  company. 

it 

Denver  May  Obtain  Pottery  Plant 

Director  Homer  B.  Vanderblue,  of  the  Industrial  Research 
Department  of  the  Civic  and  Commercial  Association  of  Den¬ 
ver,  Colo.,  is  making  a  study  of  the  problems  involved  in  the 
manufacture  of  industrial  porcelain  and  dinner-ware,  it  is 
said.  Mr.  Vanderblue  made  a  trip  to  East  Liverpool,  Ohio, 
to  determine  thru  a  series  of  tests,  the  value  of  Colorado  clays’ 
A  fine  grade  of  white  enamel  porcelain  is  already  being  made 
at  Golden  by  the  Coors  Co.  Mr.  Vanderblue’s  trip  will  also 
comprise  a  visit  to  Ohio  State  University,  where  he  will  confer 
with  Professor  Orton,  a  well  known  authority  in  the  ceramic 
industry. 

it  it  it 


it  it  it 

Will  Erect  New  Storehouse 

Lenox,  Inc.,  Mead  Street,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  manufacturer  of 
fine  chinaware,  has  awarded  a  contract  to  the  Karno-Smith  Co., 
for  the  erection  of  a  new  one-story  building  at  its  plant.  The 
structure  will  be  40x100  ft.,  and  will  be  used  as  a  storehouse 
and  for  garage  service  for  company  cars.  It  is  estimated  to 
cost  about  $20,000. 

it  it  it 

Pottery  Company  to  Expand 

According  to  reports  received,  the  Van  Briggle  Pottery  Co., 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  now  controlled  by  I.  F.  Lewis  and 
J.  H.  Lewis,  is  planning  the  construction  of  new  kilns.  The  ma¬ 
terial  for  one  of  them  is  now  at  hand  but  the  kiln  will  probably 
not  be  constructed  until  spring.  Orders  are  running  far  ahead 
of  the  capacity  of  the  plant  and  it  is  planned  to  increase  the 
capitalization  from  $50,000  to  $100,000. 

it  it  it 

Completes  Big  Plant  Addition 

The  Maddock  Pottery  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  specializing  in  the 
manufacture  of  hotel  chinaware,  has  completed  the  erection 
of  a  large  addition  to  its  plant  on  Third  Street,  near  Landing 
Street,  and  will  inaugurate  operations  in  the  pottery  at  once. 
The  plant  consists  of  two  two-story  brick  buildings,  each  60 
xl20  ft.,  and  represents  an  investment  of  close  to  $250,000, 
including  machinery  and  operating  equipment.  The  new  pot¬ 
tery  will  be  operated  in  conjunction  with  the  former  works, 
and  is  connected  with  the  old  plant  by  an  overhead  bridge 
over  Third  Street.  With  the  new  works,  the  company  will 
have  a  total  of  23  kilns,  6  of  which,  in  the  new  works,  are 
located  in  a  kiln  shed  about  40x135  ft.  The  different  depart¬ 
ments  of  operation  are  arranged  to  afford  greatest  possible 
facility  and  efficiency  in  production,  and  all  unnecessary  han¬ 
dling  of  materials  or  finished  ware  is  eliminated.  The  plan 


Devise  New  Crate  for  Shipping  Ware 

A  standard  crate  for  the  shipping  of  sanitary  ware  designed 
by  pottery  interests  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  is  being  adopted  by  dif¬ 
ferent  coastwise  steamship  companies  and  the  American  Rail¬ 
way  Express  Co.  At  a  recent  conference  of  officials  of  the 
traffic  departments  of  the  various  carriers,  and  M.  D.  Warren, 
traffic  manager  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Trenton,  a  care¬ 
ful  inspection  of  the  crate  was  made,  and  official  approval  of 
the  container  is  expected  at  an  early  date.  The  development 
has  been  brought  about  thru  the  excessive  breakage  of  ware 
in  transportation,  and  the  restrictions  placed  by  the  carriers  on 
their  own  initiative  regarding  the  packing  of  sanitary  pottery, 
making  this  end  of  production  very  expensive  and  a  great 
burden  to  the  different  plants. 

it  it  it 

New  Porcelain  Company  in  New  York 

The  Royal  Dresden  Porcelain  Corporation,  New  York,  has 
been  formed  with  a  capital  of  $30,000  to  manufacture  and  deal 
in  high  grade  porcelain  products.  The  incorporators  are  R.  T. 
Rodger,  F.  J.  Peters  and  G.  F.  von  Polens,  60  Broadway. 

it  it  £ 

Plans  Adding  To  Plant 

The  New  Jersey  Porcelain  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  has  com¬ 
pleted  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  one-story  brick  addition  to 
its  plant  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  Construction  will  be  com¬ 
menced  at  once. 

#  it  it 

Prospects  Not  Bright 

The  Brunt  Tile  &  Porcelain  Co.,  which  operates  a  factory 
in  Chaseland,  a  suburb  north  of  Columbus,  is  operating  with 
a  fair  force  of  workmen,  according  to  General  Manager  Steel. 
The  company  manufactures  porcelain  for  electrical  equipment 
and  installations.  Mr.  Steel  believes  that  demand  may  fall 
off  to  a  larger  degree  in  the  near  future. 


CURRENT  PRICES  of  COMMON  BUILDING  BRICK, 
DRAIN  TILE  and  HOLLOW  BUILDING  TILE 


J  NASMUCH  as  considerable  interest  has  been  manifested 
recently  in  clay  products  prices  thruout  the  country,  it 
has  been  deemed  wise  to  make  a  compilation  of  current  quo¬ 
tations  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers.  The  prices  of  com¬ 
mon  brick,  four  inch  drain  tile,  and  5x8x12  inch  hollow  build- 


ing  tile  which  follow  ; 

are  reported 

as  delivered 

on  the  job, 

and  they  are,  therefore, 

in  the  very 

nature  of  the 

case  higher 

than  the  plant  prices. 

This  should 

be  taken  into  considera- 

tion  in  examining  them. 

Common 

Drain 

Hollow  Tile 

Brick 

Tile  (4") 

(5x8x12) 

Per  M 

Per  Ft. 

Per  M 

Portland,  Me . 

. $28.00 

.12 

Boston,  Mass . 

.  32.00 

.154 

300. 00£ 

Providence,  R.  I . 

.  39.00 

.15 

Hartford  Conn . 

.  30.00* 

.15 

New  Haven,  Conn . 

.  35.00 

.10 

New  York  City . 

.  22.70 

.19 

Albany,  N.  Y . 

.  35.00 

.085 

Utica,  N.  Y . 

.  35.40 

.08 

Syracuse,  N.  Y . 

.  29.00 

.08 

Oswego,  N.  Y . 

.  40.00 

.07 

Binghamton,  N.  Y . 

.  30.00 

.06 

Elmira,  N.  Y . 

.  35.00 

.08 

Rochester,  N.  Y . 

.  24.00 

.075 

100.00 

Buffalo,  N.  Y . 

.  33.50 

.06 

150.00 

Jamestown,  N.  Y . 

.  35.00 

.095 

160.00 

Allentown,  Pa . 

.  28.00 

Erie,  Pa . 

.  30.00 

8.50c 

160.00 

Philadelphia,  Pa . 

.  25.00 

.07 

115.00 

Pittsburgh,  Pa . 

. .  25.00 

.08 

150.00 

Reading,  Pa . 

.  23.00 

.07 

Scranton,  Pa . 

.  30.00 

.08 

Newark,  N.  J . 

.  28.00 

Paterson,  N.  J . 

.  30.00 

200.00 

Trenton,  N.  J . 

.  27.00 

.10 

Wilmington,  Del . 

.  28.00 

»  .10 

Washington,  D.  C . 

. .  24.50 

.10 

125.00 

Baltimore,  Md . 

.  25.00 

.09 

125.00 

Norfolk,  Va . 

.  26.00 

.10 

Richmond,  Va . 

.  25.00 

.12 

Huntington,  W.  Va . 

.  26.00 

.075 

135.00 

Fairmont,  W.  Va . 

.  33.00 

.06 

146.50 

Wheeling,  W.  Va . 

.  32.50 

.095 

145.00 

Atlanta,  Ga . 

.  25.00 

.125 

Miami,  Fla . 

.  40.00 

220.00 

Tampa,  Fla . 

.  33.00 

165.00 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla . 

.  29.00 

175.00 

Frankfort,  Ky . 

.  30.00 

.08 

120.00 

Louisville,  Ky . 

.  27.00* 

.055 

134.70 

Lexington,  Ky . 

.  28.00 

.10 

Memphis,  Term . 

. .  20.00 

.07 

Nashville,  Tenn . . 

.  20.50 

.08 

134.70 

Birmingham,  Ala . . 

.  35.00 

.25 

116.00 

New  Orleans,  La . 

.  24i50 

.11 

El  Paso,  Tex . 

.  19.00 

110.00 

Houston,  Tex . 

.  25.00 

.15 

140.00££ 

Dallas,  Texas  . 

.......  24.00 

.15 

140.00££ 

Topeka,  Kans . 

.  25.00 

.065 

110.00 

Little  Rock,  Ark . 

.  20.00* 

.12 

Oklahoma  Citv.  Okla... 

.  22.50 

.05 

88.50 

If  for  any  reason  these  prices  do  not  seem  to  be  in  line 
with  conditions  as  they  exist  in  the  towns  enumerated,  and 
furthermore,  if  you  have  any  information  that  would  tend 
to  prove  these  prices  to  be  incorrect,  the  editors  of  Brick 
and  Clay  Record  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

These  are,  however,  quotations  which  are  being  given  at 
the  present  time  by  agencies  selling  brick,  drain  tile  and  hol¬ 
low  building  tile  in  the  towns  mentioned. 

The  footnotes  are  explained  at  the  bottom  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  tabulation: 


Common 

Drain 

Hollow  Tile 

Brick 

Tile  (4") 

(5x8x12) 

Per  M 

Per  Ft. 

Per  M 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  . 

25.00 

.078 

140.00fl 

Cleveland,  Ohio  . 

22.00 

.061 

90.00 

Columbus,  Ohio  . 

27.00 

.065 

Toledo,  Ohio  . 

22.00 

.06 

135.00 

Detroit,  Mich . 

22.00 

.08 

125.00U 

Evansville,  Ind . 

18.00 

.04 

110.00 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind . 

23.00 

.06 

120.00 

Indianapolis,  Ind . 

,  24.00 

.09 

164.40 

South  Bend,  Ind . 

24.00 

.04 

151.62 

Terre  Haute,  Ind . 

19.00 

Bloomington,  Ill . 

25.00 

.06 

125.00 

Chicago,  Ill . 

16.00 

.08 

160.00 

Moline,  Ill . 

.  24.00 

.10 

120.00 

Peoria,  Ill . . . 

.  19.50 

.075 

78.00 

Green  Bay,  Wis . 

22.00 

.06 

145.00 

Milwaukee,  Wis . 

20.00 

.08 

175.00 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich . 

22.00 

Minneapolis,  Minn . 

25.00 

.08 

135.00 

St.  Paul,  Minn . 

25.00 

.08 

135.00 

Davenport,  Iowa  . 

.  25.00 

.08 

175.00 

Des  Moines,  Iowa  . 

34.50 

.12 

120.00 

Sioux  City,  Iowa . . 

.  22,50 

130.00 

Kansas  City,  Mo . 

25.00 

.062 

St.  Louis,  Mo . 

.  20.00 

.085 

145.00 

Lincoln,  Neb . 

.  21.50 

.08 

100.00 

Denver,  Colo . . 

.  17.00 

100.00 

Butte,  Mont . 

16.00 

Los  Angeles,  Calif . 

.  15.00 

.05 

100.00§ 

San  Diego,  Calif . 

.  20.50 

.105 

92.50§ 

San  Francisco,  Calif . 

20.00 

.065 

100.00 

Portland,  Ore . 

.  24.50 

.085 

115.00 

Seattle,  Wash . 

.  22.00 

.09 

115.00 

Winnipeg,  Man . 

20.00 

.13** 

115.00 

Toronto,  Ont . 

.  18.00 

.075 

Halifax,  N.  S . 

27.50 

Quebec,  P.  Q . 

.  20.00 

.07 

*Hartford,  sold  by  mfrs. 

only;  Little 

Rock,  mfrs.’ 

price,  dray- 

age  $2  to  $5  per  M.  extra; 

Louisville, 

mfrs.’  retail 

price  $27.00, 

5%  disc.,  15  days. 

tCarlot  rate,  San  Diego. 

tfErie,  drain  tile,  per  C. 

£Boston,  hollow  bldg,  tile,  per  ton. 

££Houston  and  Dallas,  same  price 

applies  to  Interlocking  tile. 

^Cincinnati,  hollow  bldg. 

tile,  f.  o. 

b. 

cars  5%  discount  10th  of 

month  following  shipment; 

Detroit, 

2x12x12  price. 

“Winnipeg,  drain  tile,  subject  to  5% 

discount  if  paid  by  15th. 

§Los  Angeles,  Heath  tile; 

San  Diego, 

sizes  4x12x12 

and  6x12x12. 
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The  SUPERINTENDENT' 

Helpful  Hints  for  Practical  Men 
Whose  Problem  is  Maximum 
Production  With  Minimum  Cost 


Can  Reduce  Cracking  by  Fine  Grinding 


The  unfortunate  clay  products  manufacturer  whose  raw  ma- 
Cria  ^°"tains  llmest°ne  particles  and  pebbles,  has  one  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  to  combat  and  a  difficulty  that  is  both 
costly  and  hard  to  overcome. 

Limestone  pebbles  are  especially  troublesome  in  two  ways: 
ey  are  hard  to  get  out  and  small  particles  that  remain  in 
the  clay  cause  defects  in  the  ware  when  it  is  burned 
When  the  limestone  particles  which  are  in  the  clay  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  high  heat  in  the  kiln  they  change  to  quick  lime. 
Then  when  the  brick  are  taken  out  of  the  kiln  the  quick  lime 
particles  absorb  moisture  and  cause  them  to  slake  and  in¬ 
crease  in  volume.  The  force  which  is  exerted  by  the  particle 
wien  it  increases  in  volume  is  enormous  and  this  phenomenon 
causes  the  ware  to  split  or  crack. 

The  solution  of  these  difficulties  is  first  to  get  the  stones 
out  before  molding  the  ware.  This  is  done  by  the  use  of 
conical  rolls  which,  altho  they  are  of  great  help,  do  not  take 
out  every  single  piece. 


If  the  ware  containing  the  limestone  particles  is  ground 
finely,  danger  due  to  cracking  is  considerably  reduced.  If  the 
clay  is  ground  to  twenty  mesh  or  finer,  a  great  improvement 
can  be  made  in  clay  ware  that  usually  gives  difficulty  in  crack¬ 
ing  due  to  limestone  particles. 


that  the  sand  is  dry.  Where  bends  are  slight  it  is  often  un¬ 
necessary  to  use  sand  or  rosin.  The  object  of  sand  or  rosin  is 
simply  to  keep  the  sides  of  the  pipe  from  collapsing,  or,  to 
prevent  reduction  of  flow  area.  If  wet  sand  is  used,  and  if  the 
ends  are  plugged,  the  pipe  may  burst  when  heated,  due  to  the 
steam  pressure  generated. 


Rosin,  also,  is  good.  But  there  is  a  “right  way”  and  pos¬ 
sibly  several  wrong  ways  to  use  it.  An  example  of  a  wrong 
way  was  recently  brought  to  my  attention  where  the  “mechanic” 
filled  the  pipe  with  rosin,  plugged  the  ends  and  heated  the  pipe 
at  the  place  where  he  wanted  to  bend  it.  He  watched  for  a 
'Ted  heat”  just  as  he  would  hn4  he  filled  the  pipe  with  sand. 
The  result  was — a  violent  explosion. 


I  he  way  to  use  rosin  is  to  pour  it  into  the  pipe  and  allow  it 
to  cool  and  harden.  As  soon  as  the  rosin  is  hard,  bend  the 
pipe  cold.  Don’t  heat  it.  Then,  after  the  pipe  is  bent,  heat  the 
pipe  all  over  sufficiently  to  melt  and  remove  the  rosin. 


There  are  many  excellent  mechanical  devices  on  the  market 
for  bending  pipe.  To  bend  large,  stiff  pipe  slightly,  and  inex¬ 
pensively,  there  is  nothing  handier  or  more  efficient,  in  my 
judgment,  than  a  hydraulic  pipe  bender  driven  by  a  hand  pump. 
— W.  F.  Schciphorst. 


£  £ 


£  £  £ 

Pipe  Bending  Hints 

After  fifteen  years  of  experience  with  work  involving  pipe 
en  mg  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  following  precautionary  re¬ 
marks  may  be  of  value  or  interest : 

In  bending  large  pipe  fill  with  dry  sand  and  plug  the  ends. 
Heat  to  a  red  heat  in  localities  to  be  bent  and  bend.  Be  sure 


Cost  of  Charging  Industrial  Truck 

The  use  of  storage  battery  trucks  on  clay  plants  has  become 
increasingly  popular.  Hence,  the  opportunity  to  compare  costs 
of  charging  the  storage  battery  will  be  of  interest. 

An  Iowa  manufacturer  stated  at  a  meeting  last  February 
that  at  the  costs  prevailing  at  that  time,  $1.40  was  the  daily 
cost  for  charging  a  storage  battery  electric  industrial  truck 
for  use  during  a  ten-hour  day. 
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Regulation  of  Watersmoking  Draft  and  Temperature 

•  U  Tj,m!  Can  je  gained’  COal  can  be  saved’  and  better  ware  if  the  watersmoking  period  in  burning 

an  e  as  a  istmct  period,  with  a  definite  object  in  mind — to  safely  a-nd  thoroly  dry  the  ware.  The  man¬ 
ner  mwhich  a  kiln  should  be  regulated  so  as  to  safely  and  thoroly  dry  the  ware  in  as  short  a-  time  as 

possible  has  already  been  explained.  However,  nothing  so  far  has  been  said  as  to  how  the  draft  and  tem¬ 
perature  conditions  are  best  guided. 

Some  means  of  determining  conditions  in  the  kiln  during  the  watersmoking  period  is  an  important 
concomitance.  In  the  case  of  draft,  while  the  use  of  a  draft  gauge  is  not  indispensable,  it  is  to  be  recom¬ 
mended.  The  biggest  advantage  accruing  from  the  use  of  a  draft  gauge  is  that  o-nce  having  determined  the 

i  eal  draft  conditions  in  a  kiln  and  having  records  of  a  draft  gauge  readings  thereof,  it  is  a  much  easier  task 
o  repeat  the  operation.  In  the  case  where  no  draft  gauge  is  used  the  condition  of  the  fires  and  the  flow 
ot  gases  thru  the  main  flue  or  stack  is  an  indication  of  the  quality  of  draft. 

The  importance  of  proper  temperature  conditio-ns  thruout  the  watersmoking  period  of  burning  has  been 
emphasized  from  time  to  time.  To  control  the  heat  in  the  kiln  and  to  know  how  and  when  to  fire,  it  is 
advisable  to  use  a  temperature  indicator.  For  this  purpose  there  is  available  a  thermo-couple  or  watersmoking 

thermometer.  The  thermometer  ,s  best  because  it  is  more  sensitive,  while  a  thermo-couple  may  easily  be  off 
about  fifty  degrees. 

Special  mercurial  thermometers  which  register  temperatures  somewhat  above  the  usual  types,  may  be 
secured  and  used  adva-ntageously.  Thermometers  registering  up  to  570  deg.  Fahr.  are  available. 
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FIRE  BRICK 

FOR  KILNS 

RIGHT  QUALITY 

Write  us  and  we  will  tell  you 
about  them  and  submit  prices 

The  Evans  Builders  Co. 

First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  921  Fifteenth  St.,  N.  W. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  Washington,  D.  C. 


ORIGINAL 

jftess 


Boss  Ten-Hour  Dryer 


ORIGINAL 

£$ess 


50,000  brick  dried  in  a  five-track  dryer  in  TEN 
HOURS,  using  either  EXHAUST  STEAM  from 
the  engine  that  makes  the  brick  or  WASTE  HEAT 
from  cooling  kilns. 

Boss  System  of  Burning  Brick 

From  two  to  three  days’  time  saved  in  burning 
every  kiln  and  with  50%  less  coal  consumed. 

We  design  and  build  dryers  and  kilns  and  elimi¬ 
nate  all  kinds  of  drying  and  burning  difficulties. 


ORIGINAL 

$$ess 


J.  C.  Boss  Engineering  Co. 

Elkhart,  Indiana 


V)he 

Burton  Gasoline  Locomotive 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimimiiiiii 

“The  power  unit  that  will  stand  the  grief 
and  hard  knocks  of  the  Brick  Plant  Yard.” 

ALWAYS  DEPENDABLE 
ALWAYS  READY 

The  Burton  Engineering  and  Machinery  Co. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Spring  Grove  and  Alabama  Ave. 

R.  C.  Burton  of  Burton-Townsend  Co.,  Pres. 


It  Makes  No  Difference 
What  Your  Requirements 
May  Be  —  We  Have  the 
Car  for  Your  Needs 

Dryer  cars  of  any  size  or  type.  Transfer 
cars  turntables,  wheel  barrows,  wheels. 

Send  us  your  requirements  and  let  us 
figure  for  you.  No  obligation  whatever. 

PETTIGREW  FOUNDRY  COMPANY 

HARVEY,  ILLINOIS 


IN  the  WAKE 

of  the  NEWS 

e 

Being  Brief  Mention  of  a  Host 
of  Interesting  Happenings  in  the 
Varied  Fields  of  Clayworking 


Death  of  T.  E.  Thomas 

The  brick  industry  will  learn  with  regret  of  the  death  of 
Thomas  E.  Thomas,  at  his  home  at  Niles,  Ohio,  on  November 
10,  1920.  His  death  did  not  come  as  a  shock  for  he  had  been 
in  ill  health  for  some  time.  He  was  employed  by  the  Niles 
(Ohio)  Fire  Brick  Co.  at  an  early  age,  became  its  general  man¬ 
ager  and  later  president,  the  position  which  he  held  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  Mr.  Thomas  i-s  survived  by  his  wife,  two 
brothers  and  two  sisters. 

Plant  Foreman  Dies 

Asa  T.  Merrill,  for  many  years  foreman  at  the  plant  of 
the  Saco  (Me.)  Brick  Co.,  died  suddenly  at  his  home  in  Saco 
on  November  9,  a  victim  of  heart  disease.  Mr.  Merrill  had 
been  in  rather  poor  health  for  a  number  of  years  back,  but 
had  attended  to  his  duties  at  the  brickyard  until  within  a 
short  time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Merrill  was  born  in  Prince  Edward  Island  and  was 
43  years  of  age.  A  widow  and  two  daughters  survive  him. 

Visit  Columbus  on  Business 

H.  S.  Hamilton,  president,  and  W.  L.  Sprague,  general 
manager  of  the  McArthur  Brick  Co.,  of  McArthur,  Ohio, 
were  recent  business  visitors  in  Columbus.  The  company  also 
operates  a  plant  at  Hamden,  Ohio.  Both  of  the  plants  are 
being  operated  with  a  fairly  good  force  of  workmen. 

May  Have  Clay  Producer  in  Cabinet 

The  clay  products  industry  may  be  honored  by  having  one 
of  its  prominent  men  appointed  in  a  responsible  and  high  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  new  government  administration.  Walter  S.  Dickey 
of  the  W.  S.  Dickey  Clay  Manufacturing  Co.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  is  being  boomed  for  the  position  of  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  in  President-elect  Harding’s  cabinet. 


A.  F.  B.  A.  President  in  Columbus 

John  H.  Black,  of  the  John  H.  Black  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
president  of  the  American  Face  Brick  Association,  was  in 
Columbus,  Ohio,  recently,  arranging  for  nominations  for  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  national  association.  Mr.  Black  called  on  a 
number  of  face  brick  manufacturers. 


Will  Motor  to  French  Lick  Meeting 

Robert  Taylor,  Jr.,  resident  manager  of  the  Hocking  Valley 
Products  Co.,  and  W.  T.  Matthews,  sales  manager  of  the  Clay- 
craft  Brick  Co.,  of  Columbus,  have  arranged  to  drive  to  the 
coming  meeting  at  French  Lick.  They  expect  to  start  on  Sun¬ 
day,  November  28. 

Visit  C.  B.  M.  A.  Headquarters 

W.  A.  Howell,  Collingwood  Brick  Co.,  and  A.  R.  Kulhman, 
Ohio  Brick  Co.,  both  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  were  visitors  at  Cleve- 
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land  headquarters  of  the  Common  Brick  Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America  recently. 

Business  Brings  T.  B.  Cuthbert  to  Ohio 

T.  B.  Cuthbert,  general  manager  of  the  Fallston  Brick  Co., 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  was  another  recent  business  visitor  in  the 
Buckeye  Capital.  He  called  on  J.  M.  Adams,  secretary  and 
general  manager  of  the  Ironclay  Brick  Co. 

Plans  Building  of  New  Plant 

The  California  Brick  Co.  contemplates  construction  of  a  new 
plant  in  Merced.  Arrangements  for  building  are  now  being 
made  and  details  of  the  plant  worked  out.  Further  announce¬ 
ment  will  be  made  later. 

Few  Orders  Cancelled 

During  the  past  two  weeks  a  few  cancellations  or  postpone¬ 
ments  of  orders  have  been  received  by  brick  people  in  the 
Los  Angeles  district.  This  condition  is  due,  it  is  thought,  to 
recent  heavy  rains. 

To  Make  Magnesite  Brick 

The  Vitrofax  Co.  has  erected  a  kiln  at  its  plant  in  Vernon 
and  will  soon  be  producing  brick  from  electrically  calcined 
magnesite.  It  is  understood  operations  will  be  on  a  large 
scale. 

Considering  Installation  of  Tunnel  Kilns 

The  Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Co.  and  the  Pacific  Sewer 
Pipe  Co.  are  considering  and  examining  continuous  tunnel  kilns 
with  a  view  to  constructing  plants  and  commencing  operations 
in  the  near  future. 

San  Francisco  Has  Bright  Prospects 

Several  men  prominent  in  the  brick  trade  predict  that  with 
the  opening  of  the  building  season  next  spring  San  Francisco’s 
prosperity  will  surpass  that  which  Los  Angeles  is  now  enjoy¬ 
ing.  One  large  motion  picture  studio  is  already  located  at  San 
Mateo,  just  a  few  miles  outside  of  San  Francisco,  and  is  build¬ 
ing  a  large  plant  on  thirty-two  acres.  More  are  to  follow  it 
is  understood. 

Does  Large  Export  Business 

The  lone  Fire  Brick  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  is  exporting 
large  quantities  of  its  product  and  the  plant  at  lone  is  working 
at  full  capacity.  Other  fire  brick  concerns,  however,  are  not 
so  fortunate  according  to  reports.  The  Gladding,  McBean  Co. 
reports  fair  prospects  looming  with  most  of  their  future  orders 
on  big  work.  Small  jobs,  they  believe,  will  continue  scarce  and 
there  are  practically  none  of  that  nature  under  way  or  in  sight. 

Will  Build  Large  Plant  of  Hollow  Tile 

The  Metal  Thermit  Co.  is  erecting  a  large  plant  in  South 
San  Francisco.  It  will  be  a  Class  A,  hollow  tile  building 
according  to  the  plans.  The  contracts  will  be  let  in  the 
near  future.  The  construction  is  in  charge  of  Betes  & 
Rogers  Construction  Co.  The  plant  will  consist  of  seven 
or  eight  one-story  buildings  covering  extensive  territory. 

Los  Angeles  Center  of  Building  Boom 

Notwithstanding  the  rumors  of  removal  of  the  picture  studios 
from  Los  Angeles,  that  city  is  experiencing  the  greatest  build¬ 
ing  boom  in  its  history.  For  the  month  of  October,  just  past, 
Los  Angeles  recorded  $7,000,000  in  building  permits,  taking 
second  place  in  the  list  of  cities  thruout  the  United  States  for 
value  of  building  permits  issued  during  that  month.  New  York 
City  was  first. 
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PYROMETERS  FOR  THE  KILN 


See  Bulletin  AE- 291. 


BRISTOL’S 

u  1  Ml.  OMiCL 


is  the  pioneer  industrial 
Pyrometer.  They  are  made 
to  stand  up  under  the  stress 
of  daily  use.  That  is  the 
reason  Bristol’s  are  well 
adapted  for  the  Brick  Kiln 
requirements. 


THE  BRISTOL  COMPANY,  Waterbury,  Conn. 


BURN  ANY  COAL 

Never  mind  the  quality;  put  it  up  to 

CANTON  Rocking  and  Dumping  Grates 

to  take  care  of  it.  Thereby  they  will  also  take  care  of  your 
pocketbook. 

Smooth,  even  surface  that  will  not  warp. 

No  complicated  parts.  Easily  installed  in  any  furnace  by  any 
mechanic.  Send  for  descriptive  literature. 

For  Boiler  and  Kiln  Grates 


CANTON  GRATE 
COMPANY 

1706  Woodland  Avenue, 
Canton,  Ohio 


Southern  Offices, 

829  Trust  Co.  of  Ga.  Bldg., 
Atlanta,  Ga. 


MANGANESE  DIOXIDE 


Uniform  Physically 
and  Analytically 


E.  J.  LAVINO  and  COMPANY 

(Grinding  Plant:  Plymouth  Meeting,  Pa.) 

Bullitt  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Friction  Clutches 

Collar  Oiling  Bearings 


Complete  Power  Transmission 
Machinery  Equipments 

Catalogs  upon  Request 

The  Hill  Clutch  Co. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

New  York  Office,  50  Church  Street 


Hill  Friction  Clutch  Pulley 
Smith  Type 

(Patented) 
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Insulation  Protects  Kilns 


It  has  been  proved  in  actual  practice 
that  effective  insulation  Increases  the 
productivity  of  kilns  by  protecting 
them  against  heat  losses. 

SIMHfliL 

insulation  is  the  most  effective  form 
of  protection  for  your  kilns.  It  pre¬ 
vents  heat  penetration  and  radiation 
from  the  surfaces.  The  low  heat 
conductivity  factor  of  Sil-O-Cel  tends 
to  seal  the  heat  in  the  kilns  and 
thereby  reduce  radiation  losses  to  the 
minimum  and  provides  better  control 
of  temperatures. 

Bulletin  R-71  gladly  sent  on  request. 


CELITE  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

New  York  St.  Bonis  Cleveland 

Pittsburgh  Philadelphia  I. os  Angeles 

Chicago  Detroit  San  Francisco 


Leschen  Wire  Rope  Tramways 


Adobe  Brick  in  Factory  Construction 

As  announced  in  a  previous  issue  of  Brick  and  Clay  Record, 
Homer  Knowles  intends  to  build  a  large  pottery  in  Santa 
Clara,  Cal.  Mr.  Knowles  has  a  representative  in  Los  Angeles, 
looking  up  the  advisability  and  practicability  of  using  adobe 
brick  for  the  construction  of  the  buildings.  If  his  investiga¬ 
tions  prove  satisfactory  and  he  decides  to  build  of  this  ma¬ 
terial  the  pottery  will  have  the  distinction  of  being  the  first 
factory  ever  built  of  adobe  brick. 

One-Half  Output  Sold  for  Spring 

R.  S.  Moyle,  manager  of  the  McNear  Brick  Agency,  states 
that  the  company’s  plant  at  McNeil’s  Point  in  Marin  County, 
Calif.,  is  working  full  force  and  turning  out  its  capacity  every 
day,  piling  up  brick  for  the  future.  Fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
company’s  output  has  already  been  sold  for  next  spring  de¬ 
livery,  according  to  Mr.  Moyle.  Until  now  there  have  been 
scarcely  any  brick  piled  up  on  the  Pacific  coast  due  to  re¬ 
stricted  operations  as  a  result  of  the  labor  shortage.  Most 
of  the  brick  kilns  have  been  running  at  half  capacity  for  some 
time  but  are  planning  to  resume  at  full  blast  within  the  next 
few  months. 

Will  Build  Large  Fuller  s  Earth  Mill 

With  all  materials  ordered  for  the  first  unit  of  the  mill, 
men  and  teams  have  started  to  work  building  roads  and  ex¬ 
cavating  for  a  $125,000  Fuller’s  earth  mill  to  be  erected  by 
the  Eight  Oil  Co.  of  Kern  County,  in  Elk  Hills,  near  Bakers¬ 
field,  where  the  company  has  completed  arrangements  for  de¬ 
velopment  of  many  sections  of  land. 

Actual  construction  of  the  mill  will  be  undertaken  as  soon 
as  possible  and  the  vast  deposits  of  Fuller’s  earth  in  the  Elk 
hills,  which  were  discovered  when  the  Eight  Oil  Co.  drilled 
there  for  oil  years  ago,  will  be  developed  at  once,  according  to 
officials  of  the  company.  The  Union  Oil  Co.  has  contracted 
for  as  much  of  the  product  as  it  may  need  for  its  work  at  the 
Oleum  and  San  Pedro  refineries. 


The  efficiency  of  the  Leschen  Aerial 
Wire  Rope  Tramways  for  handling 
materials  has  been  demonstrated  by 
the  actual  operation  of  many  in¬ 
stallations. 

We  have  had  many  years,  of  prac¬ 
tical  experience  in  this  line  of  work, 
and  shall  be  glad  to  discuss  your 
transportation  problems  with  you. 

Established  1857 

A.  LESCHEN  &  SONS  ROPE  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  SX.  LOUIS  Denver  San  Francisco 


Correct  Construction 

in  all  Caldwell  Cypress  Tanks. 
They  will  give  you  honest,  depend¬ 
able,  life-long  service.  Every  Cald¬ 
well  Tank  is  machine-planed  and 
jointed;  the  hoops,  properly  sizqd 
and  spaced,  have  a  positive  grip. 
Approved  engineering  principles 
only  are  employed  throughout  its 
construction. 

True  and  tight — they  are  free 
from  breaks,  bulges  or  leaks. 

Send  for  Catalogue 

W.  E.  Caldwell  Co.,  Incorporated 
2380  Brook  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


_ 


TANKS 

AND 

TOWERS 


Very  Little  Building  Going  On 

A  condition  almost  to  the  point  of  stagnation  is  confronting 
the  brick  and  material  industry  in  San  Franicsco,  Calif,  at  the 
present  time  due  to  a  shortage  of  building  operations.  But  for 
the  past  few  weeks  there  has  been  a  more  consistent  demand 
for  building  materials  in  general,  both  in  estimates  and  actual 
orders.  Another  phase  of  the  situation  which  is  thought  by 
reliable  members  of  the  industry  to  be  highly  beneficial  is  a 
recent  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  banks  to  restrict  credit. 
Because  of  this  factor,  much  contemplative  speculation  has 
been  dispensed  with. 

Altho  work  in  operation  at  present  is  scarce,  there  are  a 
number  of  jobs  being  figured  and  several  large  jobs  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  let  within  the  next  two  months.  It  is  generally  thought 
that  next  spring  will  witness  a  resumption  of  building  opera¬ 
tions  on  a  large  scale  and  that  that  condition  will  continue  for 
a  period  of  two  to  three  years  at  least. 

California  Plants  Begin  Work 

The  advent  of  the  rainy  season  is  retarding  building  opera¬ 
tions  and  activity  of  the  brick  and  clay  products  industry  is 
naturally  a  trifle  dull  at  this  season  of  the  year.  However, 
contractors  and  material  men  are  more  than  sanguine  for  an 
unheard  of  prosperity  in  the  building  trades,  beginning  with 
the  spring  of  1921.  All  indications  point  to  next  year  as  a 
phenominal  year  for  the  industry  in  northern  California. 

Already  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  inquiries  is  notice¬ 
able  and  brick  plants  feel  justified  in  working  to  capacity,  as 
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in  the  past  for  some  time  there  have  been  no  brick  piled  up  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  Stocks  of  all  classes  of  brick  are  to  be 
increased  and  a  normal  amount  of  work  in  the  yards  and  kilns 
will  continue,  even  if  the  outlook  for  the  next  month  or  two 
is  a  trifle  dull.  It  is  thought  too  that  credits  will  be  much 
easier  soon.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  large  and  successful 
crop  in  California  which  is  now  being  harvested.  The  farmers 
are  more  prosperous  than  ever  and  more  money  is  being  placed 
in  the  banks. 

\\  hile  in  northern  California  not  much  activity  prevails  in 
the  brick  making  line  and  building  operations  are  scarce,  the 
plants  thruout  Southern  California  are  experiencing  the  busiest 
period  in  their  history.  Never  before  has  such  intense  activ¬ 
ity  been  known.  This  condition  prevails  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  motion  picture  production  industry,  which  is  the  third 
largest  industry  in  the  United  States,  and  which  is  largely 
centered  in  Los  Angeles,  is  threatening  to  move  from  the 
southern  city. 

Increases  Capital  Stock 

At  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Iliff  Brick  &  Tile 
Co.,  Sterling,  Colo.,  it  was  decided  to  place  on  sale  25,000 
more  shares  of  stock.  The  money  obtained  in  this  way  is  to 
be  used  to  purchase  a  dry  press  machine. 

Weather  Permits  Long  Brick  Season 

Weather  conditions  in  New  England  during  November 
favored  the  brick  manufacturers.  With  virtually  no  cold 
weather  they  were  enabled  to  operate  their  plants  thruout  the 
greater  part  of  the  month  and  many  are  still  in  operation.  In 
Connecticut  there  have  been  few  shut-downs  while  the  busi¬ 
ness  depression  that  has  struck  many  industries  has  been  felt 
but  little,  nearly  all  of  the  yards  continuing  the  same  working 
forces  thruout  the  fall,  that  they  maintained  in  the  height 
of  the  summer  season.  Altho  large  orders  have  been  few  and 
far  between  the  Connecticut  manufacturers  have  generally 
found  sale  for  all  the  brick  they  could  produce  thru  many 
small  contracts  and  the  close  of  the  manufacturing  season  will 
not,  in  the  opinion  of  men  in  the  trade,  see  any  great  surplus 
on  hand. 

New  Florida  Clay  Products  Company 

Brownson  Brick  Co.,  Moline,  Fla.,  has  been  incorporated 
for  $40,000  for  the  purpose  of  making  brick,  tile,  pipe  and 
clay  products  of  all  kinds.  The  company  will  also  act  as  deal¬ 
ers  and  distributers  of  clay  products.  Officers  of  the  new  cor¬ 
poration  are  W.  P.  Brownson,  president,  John  Baumeister, 
secretary-treasurer,  and  C.  F.  Schad,  vice-president. 

£  £  &  . 

Continental  Clay  Co.,  Delaware,  has  been  incorporated  with 
a  capital  of  $302,000.  H.  Hagaman  took  out  corporation 
papers. 

Clay  Products  Company  Incorporates 

Articles  of  incorporation  have  been  filed  by  the  Nampa 
(Idaho)  Cement  &  Clay  Products  Co.  The  capital  stock  is 
announced  as  being  $75,000  and  the  holders  are  G.  C.  Skinner, 
J.  W.  Griffin,  and  Ada  Griffin. 

Surface  Water  Becomes  Menace 

Pullman  Bros.  Brick  Co.,  at  Burley,  Idaho,  have  entered  upon 
the  dull  season  and  activities  are  chiefly  confined  to  repairing 
machinery  and  making  the  plant  ready  for  next  season’s  busi¬ 
ness,  it  is  reported.  The  company  has  quite  a  problem  to  solve 
in  the  constant  accumulation  of  surface  water  in  the  pit.  The 


Make  Belt  Joints  That  H-O-L-D 

Crescent  Belt  Fasteners  make  a  joint  that  lasts  as  long  as  the  belt 
itself.  The  Crescent  plate  and  Crescent  Rivets  take  a  wori’t-let-go 
grip  on  tiie  belt  that  long,  hard  and  continuous  service  cannot  loosen 
A  Crescent  joint  "stays  put"  from  first  to  last.  It  eliminates  delays 
of  breakdowns  and  insures  continuous  production. 

The  Crescent  joint  hugs  the  pulley.  The  belt  runs  the  same 
as  endless  on  pulley  side. 

Write  for  new  Booklet  W  on  Increasing  Belting  Efficiency  and 
for  demonstration  sample. 

CRESCENT  BELT  FASTENER  CO. 

381  Fourth  Ave.,  Canadian  Branch: 

New  Ycrk  32  Front  St.,  West.  Toronto.  Canada 

England:  32.  Paradise  St..  Birmingham 


Dl/lake  GoodJielts  Give  Better  Service 

BELT  FASTENERS 


THE  S CO  OP  CONVEYOR 

_ _  FOR  STORING andRECLAIMING 

THOUSANDS  IN  USE  LOADINGan* unloading 

CARS,  TRUCKS  andWAGONS 

SAVE5  6  TO  12  MEN 
„  SAVES  CAR  DEMURRAGE 

.  ELIMINATES  SHOVEL 
AND  WHEELBARROW 
WORK 

KEEPS  EQUIPMENT 
MOVING 

WRITE  FOR.  CATALOGUE 


PORTABLE  MACHINERY  CO.,  PASSAIC  N.J. 


GASOLINE  HAULAGE  MOTORS 

Particularly  Adapted  to 

CLAY  AND  COAL  HAULS 

or  Any  Light 

INDUSTRIAL  HAULAGE 

Will  do  the  work  of  a  $5000  machine  on  a  light 
haul  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost.  Absolutely  the  most 
eco-nomical  haulage  on  the  market - bar  none. 

Power — Lots  of  it.  We  use  new  Ford  Ton  Truck 
Motors,  transmissio-ns,  and  worm  drive  differentials, 
and  our  special  auxiliary  transmission,  giving  a  low 
speed  up  to  4  miles  per  hour  and  high  speed  up  to 
I  5  miles,  these  speeds  being  obtained  while  ru-nning 
forward  or  reverse. 

Types - One  piece  solid  cast  iron  frame,  or  for 

light  hauls  can  furnish  sectional  oak  frame. 

Weight — Cast  frame  motors  3850  lbs.  Wood 
frame  2  750  lbs.  with  additional  ballasting  capacity  of 
1000  lbs.  Gauge  24  in.  to  56  in. 

WRITE  US  TOD  A  Y  FOR  FULL  INFORMATION 

BROOKVILLE  TRUCK  &  TRACTOR  COMPANY 

BROOK VILLE,  PA. 
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Equip  Your  Kilns 

with 


SCHURS  No.  1  DOWN-DRAFT 
KILN  BURNERS 


SCHURS  OIL  BURNER  CO. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  U.  S.  A. 


Sole  Mfrs. 


This  burner  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  light  Are  close 
to  the  tip  hood  or  to 
the  rear  of  the  furn¬ 
ace  as  desired,  with 
just  a  half  turn  of 
the  tip  at  a  time. 


For  quick  burns  and  better 
colors. 


The  Schurs  is  the  ONLY  Kiln 
Burner  provided  with  a  hood  to 
protect  the  low  fire  from  strong 
drafts  when  water  smoking. 
Different  types  of  Burners  for 
the  various  classes  of  kilns. 


Write  for  Catalog 


Note 

Adjustable 
Tip  Hood 


“Be  Sure 
it’s 

Schurs” 


Already  Proven 
Valuable  to  You 

Thoroughly  tested  and  highly  approved 
by  many  typical  organizations  in  your  own 
industry.  There  is  conviction  in  the  enthusiastic  let¬ 
ters  they  write  us  — proof  that  Stanley  Belting  will 
make  the  same  saving  in  power  and  belting  costs 
for  you. 

Has  less  slip  than  any  other  belting  (proven). 
Only  one  cutting  needed  within  48  hours  to  take  up 
stretch.  Recommended  to  you  very  generally  as  the 
best  belting  made.  You  will  prefer  Stanley  as  thou¬ 
sands  of  others  do,  after  you  have  seen  it  savefor  you. 

Send  Now  For  Details 

Don’t  wait  for  a  belt  to  break.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  names  of  users,  for  prices,  samples 
and  our  interesting  book.  Excellent  delivery 
facilities.  Wire  rush  orders  and  inquiries. 

STANLEY  BELTING  CORPORATION 

34  So.  Clinton  Street  CHICAGO 


Jobbers — Dealers  are  in¬ 
vited  to  write  us  for  details  on 
carrying  a  stock  of  Stanley  Belt¬ 
ing  to  our  fast  inci  easing  trade  in 
. h v e r v  industry 


water  at  present  is  within  three  feet  of  the  surface.  Either 
a  pumping  system  will  have  to  be  installed  or  a  ditch  will  have 
to  be  dug  connecting  with  the  river  nearby. 


New  Indiana  Plant  Postpones  Opening 

The  new  brick  manufacturing  plant  that  is  being  erected  just 
West  of  Jeffersonville,  Ind.,  will  not  be  ready  to  start  opera¬ 
tions  until  spring  according  to  a  statement  recently  made.  Jef¬ 
fersonville  is  complaining  about  not  being  able  to  get  brick,  the 
statement  being  made  that  some  work  is  being  held  up,  and 
that  some  old  buildings  are  being  torn  down  to  get  the  brick  for 
new  work.  However,  that  statement  is  not  agreed  with.  Jef¬ 
fersonville  can  get  all  the  brick  it  wants  if  it  will  pay  Louis¬ 
ville  manufacturers  or  Southern  Indiana  manufacturers  the 
price  asked,  as  brick  are  now  in  plentiful  supply. 

Indiana  Bricklayers  to  Ask  Increase 

The  eyes  of  the  industry  in  Indiana  now  are  focused  on  the 
various  brick  mason  unions  thruout  the  state.  Soon  the  brick¬ 
layers  will  submit  a  new  scale  of  wages  or  a  new  contract  of 
some  sort  which  will  embody  changes  from  the  present.  A 
hint  of  what  may  be  expected  soon  is  to  be  seen  in  the  fact 
that  Layfayette,  Ind.,  bricklayers  have  served  notice  that  after 
January  1  their  wage  scale  will  be  $1.25  an  hour,  an  increase 
of  twenty-five  cents  an  hour  over  the  present  scale.  The  men 
say  that  the  international  union  has  fixed  the  minimum  wage 
at  $1.12 an  hour  and  that  the  local  scale  has  been  fixed  at 
the  new  rate  because  they  should  have  had  an  increase  during 
the  past  season. 

May  Revise  Building  Code  to  Favor  Brick 

Changes  in  the  present  municipal  building  code  of  Indian¬ 
apolis  to  encourage  the  construction  of  brick  residences  are 
favored  by  Walter  B.  Stern,  city  building  inspector,  who  just 
recently  made  several  recommendations  to  the  special  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  appointed  to  go  over  the 
entire  city  code  and  make  suitable  recommendations  to  the 
city  council. 

At  the  present  time  the  code  provides  that  two-story  brick 
or  tile  buildings  constructed  outside  the  restricted  district  in 
the  downtown  business  section  must  have  walls  twelve  inches 
thick.  Because  of  the  high  construction  costs,  the  cost  of  such 
residences  in  Indianapolis  has  been  nearly  prohibitive.  Mr. 
Stern  suggests  that  the  requirement  as  to  the  thickness  of  the 
walls  be  reduced  to  eight  inches.  One-story  buildings  may 
now  have  walls  of  eight  inches  thickness.  Mr.  Stern  said  that 
brick  buildings  should  be  encouraged  because  such  buildings 
are  much  more  fire  resisting  than  frame  buildings. 

Another  proposed  change  would  permit  the  use  of  hollow 
or  vitrified  building  tile  in  the  exterior  walls  of  buildings  in 
the  second  and  third  classes.  Buildings  in  these  classes  in¬ 
clude  all  under  three  stories  in  height  outside  the  restricted 
district.  The  proposed  amendments  also  would  permit  the  use 
of  hollow  building  tile  of  800  pounds  of  ultimate  compressive 
strength  a  square  inch  of  gross  area  instead  of  1,200  pounds. 

Mr.  Stern  proposes  that  the  code  prohibit  a  frame  building 
outside  the  restricted  area  from  covering  more  than  eighty 
per  cent,  of  the  lot,  it  occupies,  and  that  it  limit  the  floor 
area  of  two-story  buildings  to  6,000  square  feet  a  story  be¬ 
tween  fire  walls. 

Other  proposed  changes  on  restrictions  for  second  class 
buildings  or  those  sixty  feet  or  less  in  height  in  the  restricted 
district  would  make  the  code  conform  to  practices  now  fol¬ 
lowed. 

Will  Begin  Construction  of  New  Plant  Soon 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Hampton  (la.) 
Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  held  recently,  the  first  move  towards  con- 
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struction  of  its  plant  was  made.  The  Chicago  Great  West¬ 
ern  Railroad  Co.  will  begin  the  building  of  a  switch  at  once, 
enabling  the  company  to  get  construction  material  to  the  site. 
According  to  a  report,  the  drawings  will  call  for  a  modern 
14  kiln  plant,  capable  of  being  enlarged  as  the  need  arises. 

A  Correction 

Thru  an  error  in  the  November  2  issue  of  Brick  and  Clay 
Record  it  was  stated  that  W.  G.  Hart,  of  Nora  Springs,  Iowa, 
had  purchased  over  10,000  feet  of  tile  from  the  Auburn  (la.) 
Brick  &  Tile  Co.  Mr.  Hart  bought  30  miles  of  tile  from  the 
Rockford  Brick  &  Tile  Co.  and  not  as  above  stated. 

Plans  to  Build  Branch 

It  is  reported  that  the  Ironton  Fire  Brick  Works,  More- 
head,  Ky.,  is  planning  a  branch  plant  at  Soldier,  Ky. 

To  Build  Large  Number  of  Small  Homes 

L.  Jacobson,  Louisville  builder,  who  features  apartments  and 
homes,  has  purchased  land  for  ninety  small  homes,  to  sell  for 
around  $5,000,  to  be  erected  in  the  spring. 

Will  Build  and  Increase  Capacity 

The  Madisonville  (Ky.)  Drain  Tile  Co.  is  planning  to  build 
a  new  fireproof  building,  and  increase  its  capacity  to  65  tons 
of  hollow  building  tile  daily.  J.  D.  Bobbitt  is  manager. 

Returns  From  Honeymoon 

K.  B.  Grahn,  president  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Fire  Brick 
Works,  has  returned  from  several  weeks  spent  in  California 
and  Hawaii,  having  been  married  about  three  months  ago  at 
Louisville  and  taken  a  western  honeymoon. 


"The  ERIE  Is  the 
most  uD-to-dato  and 
complete  shovel  on 
the  market  today." 
H.  C.  McLeni- 
than,  Duffney 
Brick  Co., 
Mechanicville, 

N.  Y. 


.0 


I  UR  ERIE  has  more  than  paid 

for  itself  in  10  months  and  is  as 
good  as  new.  We  are  averaging 
360  cu.  yards  a  day  in  tough  blue  shale.” 

J.  M.  Purcell,  Pres.,  Duffney  Brick  Co., 
Mechanicville,  N.  Y.  (They  now  own  2 
Eries.) 

The  ERIE  gives  steady,  reliable  service  dig¬ 
ging  stiff  clay  or  hard  shale.  A  careful  compari¬ 
son  of  steam  shovels  will  convince  you  that  the 
Erie  is  the  shovel  to  buy. 

Write  for  our  Bulletin  “B,”  showing  just  what 
the  ERIE  can  do. 

BALL  ENGINE  CO.,  Erie,"  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 

Builders  of  ERIE  Revolving  Shovels  and 
Locomotive  Cranes. 

Branch  Offices  in  NEW  YORK,  BOSTON. 
CHICAGO. 

Representatives  throughout  the  United  States. 


Will  Start  Up  Soon 

The  Louisville  (Ky.)  Fire  Brick  Works,  after  being  down 
for  several  weeks  thru  inability  to  secure  a  permit  for  shipping 
clay  in  open  cars,  has  finally  secured  a  permit,  at  the  end  of 
the  week  of  November  15,  and  will  start  operating  the  Louis¬ 
ville  plant  again  shortly. 

No  Reduction  in  Louisville  Prices 

Brick  and  clay  product  prices  are  remaining  firm  in  the 
Louisville  section,  there  having  been  no  change  for  two  months 
or  more.  The  market  is  firm,  as  it  is  a  recognized  fact  that 
cutting  prices  would  not  increase  demand,  and  production  costs 
so  far  have  not  declined  enough  to  warrant  any  reductions. 

Labor  AVill  Come  Down 

.  With  many  industries  working  short  time  or  down,  indica¬ 
tions  are  that  labor  prices  in  Louisville  will  shortly  begin  ,  to 
break  locally  as  men  get  out  of  work.  In  the  saw  mill  districts 
of  the  South  day  labor  has  been  cut  in  numerous  instances, 
the  cut  being  fifty  cents  a  day,  and  loggers  25  per  cent,  in  some 
sections. 

Big  Construction  Job  Delayed 

Work  on  the  new  Inter  Southern  Building,  Louisville,  the 
largest  project  for  which  a  permit  has  been  issued  this  fall,  has 
been  held  up  for  the  time  being  while  awaiting  delivery  of 
structural  steel.  A  great  deal  of  hollow  tile,  hollow  brick,  face 
brick,  common  brick,  etc.,  will  be  used  in  this  job. 

« 

New  Business  Slow 

The  new  plant  of  the  P.  Bannon  Pipe  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky., 
is  now  in  operation,  but  is  working  principally  on  stocks,  as 


MEANS  GRINDING  PANS 


Type  “B”  Dry  Pan,  9  ft  or  10  ft.  sizes 


The  rugged  construction  of  our  Pans  insures  long  and  effi¬ 
cient  service  with  the  least  expense  for  upkeep.  A  large  list 
of  satisfied  customers  is  evidence  that  our  Pans  are 

BUILT  RIGHT 

We  solicit  your  inquiries 

Toronto  Foundry  &  Machine  Co. 

Toronto,  Ohio 
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JENKINS  STANDARD  BRASS  Y  OR 
BLOW-OFF  VALVES 


For  150  pounds  ■working  steam  pressure;  250  pounds  working  g 
water  pressure.  Fitted  with  Jenkins  discs  and  renewable  seat 
rings.  Have  full  opening  nearly  in  line  with  the  pipe.  Par-  g 

ticularly  adapted  for  boiler  blow-off  service,  also  extensively  jjj 

used  where  thick  fluids  are  handled.  Screwed  or  flanged  g 
types. 

Genuine  Jenkins  Valves  are  known  by  the  name  and  Jenkins  g 
Diamond  Mark — at  supply  houses  everywhere. 

JENKINS  BROS. 

New  York  Poston  Philadelphia  Washington  = 

St.  Louis  Chicago  San  Francisco  Pittsburgh 

Montreal  London  Havana  g 

2223-J  I 
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Rollin’s 

Barium 

Carbonate 

• 

‘‘We  find  that  the  use  of  Barium  not  only 
entirely  eliminates  the  scum  caused  by 
sulphates,  but  deeper  and  richer  colors 
result  than  would  be  expected.*’  So 
writes  a  clay  products  company  in  Ken¬ 
tucky. 

It  is  obvious  to  any  clay  products  manu¬ 
facturer  that  Barium  Carbonate  added  to 
the  pug  mill  or  to  the  dry  pan  will  pro¬ 
duce  brick  and  tile  that  command  a  higher 
price.  It  will  build  up  more  business  than 
an  inferior  product  which  is  “off  color” 
and  marred  by  white  streaks. 

Barium  Carbonate  makes  the  salt  glaze 
stick  to  sewer  pipe. 

We  can  show  you  how  the  appearance 
of  your  ware  can  be  improved,  and  can 
give  you  names  of  clay  concerns  who  are 
profiting  today  by  the  use  of  Barium. 

Write  Ua  NOW 

Rollin  Chemical  Corp. 

EQUITABLE  BUILDING 

120  Broadway,  New  York  City 


new  business  is  coming  in  slowly.  The  company  expects  to 
start  manufacturing  fire  brick,  common  brick  and  other  lines 
which  it  has  not  been  making  for  some  months,  due  to  lack  of 
capacity  while  waiting  for  replacement  of  its  burned  plant. 

Coal  Coming  Down 

Coal  prices  are  steadily  declining,  some  very  good  grades 
of  eastern  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia  mine  run  now  being 
obtainable  at  $5  a  ton  or  less,  with  some  western  Kentucky 
mine  run  quoted  down  to  around  $4  a  ton.  Of  course  it  is 
not  easy  as  yet  to  find  coal  selling  quite  that  low,  but  some 
coal  is  being  located,  as  industrial  demand  is  generally  lighter, 
production  heavy,  and  the  market  is  bound  to  recede  further. 

Tries  to  Get  Open  Cars  for  Clay  Shipping 

J.  H.  Bell,  sales  manager  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Fire  Brick 
Works,  is  expected  back  from  Washington  shortly,  having  been 
to  the  capital  in  an  effort  to  get  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  to  give  the  company  open  cars  for  shipping  clay  from 
its  mines  in  Carter  County,  Ky.,  to  Louisville,  the  local  brick 
plant  having  been  cold  for  several  weeks  as  a  result  of  in¬ 
ability  to  secure  clay. 

Building  Expected  to  Begin  in  Spring 

The  demand  from  the  lumber  mills  has  been  curtailed  as  a 
result  of  several  of  them  having  closed  down  during  the  last 
two  weeks.  This  has  affected  the  trade  considerably.  Little 
building  is  being  done  in  the  Pittsburgh  section  at  present,  and 
few  big  operations  are  expected  before  spring.  A  boom  in  the 
building  industry  is  expected  at  that  time  and  the  trade  is  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  a  heavier  demand  for  their  product  as  the  high 
price  of  lumber  will  necessitate,  in  a  large  measure,  the  use 
of  brick  or  other  affiliated  materials. 

Back  to  the  Farm 

E.  O.  Smith,  who  for  the  better  part  of  thirty-five  years 
has  been  in  the  cooperage  trade  at  Louisville  and  Livermore, 
Ky.,  has  recently  sold  out  his  cooperage  interests,  and  plans 
to  work  his  farm  at  Rockport,  Ky.,  and  probably  install  a  tile 
plant  to  manufacture  drain  tile  for  reclaiming  thousands  of 
acres  of  fine  bottom  lands  in  western  Kentucky,  where  over¬ 
flows  from  the  Ohio,  Cumberland,  Green,  Tennessee  and  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Rivers  are  felt,  and  where  there  is  demand  for  such 
material. 

It  is  claimed  that  there  is  an  excellent  future  outlook  for 
agricultural  drain  tile  in  Kentucky,  but  that  so  far  farmers 
have  not  taken  the  interest  in  it  that  they  should,  and  that 
lack  of  competent  tile  layers  has  been  the  big  drawback.  The 
success  of  the  Southern  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  at  Louisville,  has 
been  in  that  the  company  not  only  makes  the  tile,  but  has  ditch¬ 
ing  and  other  machinery  for  laying  it,  and  crews  of  skilled 
workmen  to  handle  this  work.  Some  of  Mr.  Smith’s  friends 
have  advised  him  to  enter  the  tile  laying  business,  and  contract 
for  having  his  tile  laid,  claiming  that  without  equipment  and 
arrangements  for  laying,  a  tile  plant  in  western  Kentucky  would 
not  prove  a  great  success. 

Brick  Kilns  Now  Burn  Oil 

Brick  kilns  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  are  now  burning  oil,  it 
is  reported. 

New  Michigan  Fire  Brick  Co. 

Detroit  (Mich.)  Fire  Brick  Co.  has  been  organized  and  in¬ 
corporated  for  $10,000.  Incorporators  are  John  P.  Rex,  W.  G. 
Manning,  Robert  L.  Witters. 
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Decline  Wage  Increase 

Announced  from  Baltimore  November  9,  1920,  that  12,000 
workmen,  members  of  building  trades  in  Baltimore,  have  de¬ 
clined  to  accept  an  increase  in  wages.  At  a  meeting  of  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  workers  a  motion  to  accept  a  wage  advance 
from  90  cents  to  $1  an  hour  was  tabled  by  overwhelming  vote. 

Builds  New  Kilns  and  Buys  Machinery 

Production  will  be  increased  at  the  plant  of  the  Wellsville 
Fire  Brick  Co.,  Montgomery,  Mo.,  when  the  new  kilns,  which, 
it  is  reported,  are  now  under  construction,  have  been  com¬ 
pleted.  The  company  has  recently  added  new  machinery. 
Iwelve  carloads  of  fire  brick  were  shipped  to  Cuba  in  the 
month  of  September,  but  this  amount  will  be  cut  down  on 
account  of  the  lack  of  shipping  facilities  from  Key  West. 

Has  Larger  Mining  Capacity  Than  Reported 

The  North  Missouri  Fire  Brick  &  Clay  Co.,  with  capital 
stock  of  $80,000  has  just  completed  a  new  mine  at  Farber,  Mo. 
It  has  a  modern  steel  tipple  and  is  equipped  to  mine  1,000 
tons  daily.  Grinding  machinery  is  now  being  installed  and 
within  a  short  time  the  company  will  be  ready  to  ship  ground 
clay  as  well  as  bulk  clay  in  any  quantity. 

In  Brick  and  Clay  Record  of  October  19  an  item  appeared 
giving  the  capital  stock  of  the  above-mentioned  company  as 
$25,000  and  as  having  a  daily  mining  capacity  of  ten  tons  of 
fire  clay.  This  was  an  error. 

Closes  Large  Order  for  Face  Brick 

Reliance  Brick  Co.  writes  that  building  in  Omaha,  Neb.,  is 
far  from  dead.  An  order  has  just  been  closed  for  a  group 
of  buildings  being  erected  by  the  Creighton  University,  of 
that  city,  which  will  require  650,000  face  brick.  Shipments  on 
this  order  are  to  begin  at  once  and  the  factory  has  received  in¬ 
structions  to  take  care  of  the  order. 


Pulverizing,  Empounding,  Tempering  and 
Mixing,  Elevating  and  Conveying  All  Kinds  of  Materials. 


STEAM  PRESSES  FOR  MAKING 

Sewer  Pipe,  Drain  Tile,  Hollow  Blocks,  etc. 

All  of  the  highest  class  designing  and  construction 
are  manufactured  by 

THE  STEVENSON  COMPANY 

General  Offices  and  Works:  WELLSVILLE,  O. 
Engineering  and  Western  Sales  Offices,  Monadnock  Building 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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F.  N.  Blanchard  Joins  Reliance  Brick  Co. 

Fred  C.  La  Fountain,  president  of  the  Reliance  Brick  Co., 
has  just  announced  the  acquisition  of  F.  N.  Blanchard,  as  man¬ 
ager  of  their  Lincoln  office,  which  will  be  opened  on  the  first 
of  December.  This  office  will  be  under  the  supervision  of 
Robert  C.  Mitchell,  located  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  and  is  responsible 
for  a  number  of  states  in  that  part  of  the  country.  We  are 
sure  Mr.  Blanchard  s  host  of  friends  will  be  happy  to  see  him 
at  French  Lick,  and  to  congratulate  both  himself  and  the 
Reliance  Brick  Co.  on  the  new  arrangement. 


You  won’t  have  to  worry  about  compe¬ 
tition  if  you  treat  your  clay  with 

R.  H.  Precipitated 

Carbonate  of  Barytes 

You  can  safely  guarantee  that  your  brick 
will  be 


Elton  Braddock  Deceased 

Elton  Braddock,  for  the  past  fifteen  years  superintendent 
of  Somers  Brick  Co.  plant  at  Bakersville,  N.  J.,  died  suddenly 
at  the  Hotel  McAlpin,  New  York  City,  on  November  5,  1920. 
Mr.  Braddock  was  in  failing  health  for  the  past  few  months, 
due  to  a  weakened  heart,  and  was  seized  with  an  attack  of 
heart  failure  on  the  morning  on  which  he  was  to  have  sailed 
for  the  West  Indies. 


New  Tile  Company  Organizes 

H.  Wittman,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  is  mentioned  as  incorporator 
tor  the  Lyth  Tile  Corporation  of  that  city.  The  capitaliza¬ 
tion  is  $200,000.  The  company  will  make  tile  and  fireproofing 


Optimistic  on  Outlook  for  Building  in  1921 

Greenpoint  Fire  Brick  Co,  New  York  City,  has  the  great¬ 
est  faith  in  1921  as  being  a  great  year  for  construction.  The 


|  Scum-Proof  I 

You  can  get  a  higher  price  and  influence  E 
E  architects  to  specify  your  product  because  = 
E  Efflorescence  is  prevented  absolutely.  E 

|  But  insist  on  the  R.  H.  BRAND — it’s  de-  = 

E  pendable.  = 

E  W e  have  a  complete  line  — 

2  °f  high  grade  chemicals  E 

for  the  clay  industry  E 

E  The  Roessler  &  Hasslacher  § 

E  Chemical  Company  = 

5  709-17  Sixth  Ave.  New  York  I 

=  Chicago,  III.  Cleveland,  O.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

=  Kansas  City,  Mo.  San  Francisco,  Calif.  Philadelphia,  Pa 
S  Boston,  Mass.  New  Orleans,  La. 

~  Cincinnati,  O. 
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Handling  Costs  Lowered 

for  owners  of  the 


Whether  you  handle  coal,  coke,  clay,  sand, 
gravel  or  similar  materials  a  Godfrey  Conveyor 
will 


Save  time  and  labor. 

Eliminate  demurrage  charges. 

Keep  equipment  moving. 

Increase  plant  efficiency. 

Increase  profits. 

Only  ONE  MAN  is  required  to  operate  a  Godfrey 
Ccwiveyor.  The  saving  in  time  and  labor  alone  will 
pay  for  the  system  in  a  remarkably  short  time. 

Write  for  Catalogue 

Godfrey  Conveyor  Co. 

102-122  13th  St.,  ELKHART,  INDIANA 


Temperature 

^Instruments 


Recording)' 


Tycos 


Base  and  Rare  Metal  Thermoelec¬ 
tric  Pyrometers  can  he  applied  to 
every  kiln  whether  periodic,  continuous  or  tunnel. 

Angle  and  Straight 
Stem  Thermometer 
for  determining  tem¬ 
peratures  during 
water  smoking 
period. 


Tycos  Pyrometer 

Mercury  Recording  Thermometers  for  observing 
dryer  temperature. 

Draft  Gauges  for  observing  and  regulating  heat  control 
of  kilns. 

Hygrodeiks,  Wet  and  Dry  Bulb  Recording  Ther¬ 
mometers  for  determining  atmospheric  conditions  and 
humidity  in  dryers. 

Viscosimeters,  Radiation  Pyrometers. 

Temperature  instruments  of  all  kinds  for  industrial 
and  general  use. 

Catalogs  contain  thorough  information  on  these  in¬ 
struments.  A  mention  of  specific  needs  will.  bring 
also  constructive  suggestions  from  Tycos  engineers. 
No  obligation — just  request  this  service. 

Taylor  Instrument  Companies 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

There’s  a  Tycos  or  Taylor  Temperature  Instrument  for 
every  purpose 
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company  is  in  a  position  to  handle  more  of  its  product  than 
ever  before  and  expects  to  make  the  next  year  a  banner  year. 
It  is  stated  that  a  great  revival  of  business  and  other  building 
construction  activities  will  be  experienced. 

Purchases  Locomotive 

Kendrick  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Mt.  Holly,  N.  C.,  reports  the 
acquisition  of  a  locomotive  and  four  new  down-draft  kilns. 
Business  has  been  continuing  fairly  well  and  it  is  the  belief 
of  the  company  that  if  a  special  commodity  rate  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  more  territory  could  be  covered. 

Plans  to  Enlarge  and  to  Add  Equipment 

Charles  V.  Hoffman  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  power  plant  equipment  and  refractories  report  business 
as  being  fair.  Enlargements  are  planned  and  the  company  also 
expects  to  add  some  labor-saving  equipment  but  has  not  as 
yet  fully  decided  of  what  nature  these  improvements  will  be. 


Car  Supply  Sufficient 

The  usual  luncheon  of  the  Columbus  Face  Brick  Club  was 
held  at  the  Chittenden  Hotel,  Monday  noon,  November  8  with 
a  laige  attendance.  Discussion  tended  towards  shipping,  and 
reports  showed  that  practically  all  of  the  plants  now  have  a 
sufficient  car  supply  to  move  stocks.  In  fact  there  has  been 
a  radical  improvement  in  the  car  supply  in  the  past  two  weeks 
or  month. 

Closes  Plant  for  Winter 

The  Hocking  Valley  Products  Co.,  of  Columbus,  in  its  brick 
department  reports  a  rather  quiet  demand  for  face  brick  at 
this  time.  The  plant  of  the  company  at  Greendale,  Ohio,  is 
being  closed  down  for  repairs  and  it  is  believed  that  operations 
will  be  resumed  some  time  in  March.  The  concern  will  in¬ 
stall  clay  elevators  and  repair  much  of  the  brick  making 
equipment  at  the  plant. 

Brick  Prices  Show  Downward  Tendency 

Common  brick  in  Columbus  and  Central  Ohio  territory  con¬ 
tinue  to  show  some  weakness.  Prices  are  no  further  reduced 
from  the  levels  which  prevailed  a  fortnight  ago,  altho  no 
strength  is  apparent.  Mud  brick  sell  from  $21  to  $23  de¬ 
livered,  while  shale  brick  sell  from  $23  to  $25  delivered  on  the 
job.  There  is  a  fairly  good  supply  of  common  brick  in  Colum¬ 
bus  territory,  which  is  somewhat  different  from  conditions 
during  the  middle  of  the  year. 


Behind  on  Orders 

All  four  of  the  plants  of  the  Hocking  Valley  Brick  Co., 
which  are  located  at  Nelsonville  and  Logan,  Ohio,  are  in 
operation.  The  two  plants  of  the  Nelsonville  (Ohio)  Brick 
Co.  and  the  plant  of  the  Ohio  Fireproofing  Co.,  also  at 
Nelsonville,  controlled  by  the  company,  are  making  hollow 
tile  while  the  plant  of  the  Hocking  Valley  Brick  Co.,  at 
Logan,  is  manufacturing  paving  brick.  M.  M.  Morrow, 
salesmanager,  reports  a  much  better  car  supply  with  ship¬ 
ping  of  both  hollow  tile  and  pavers  going  on  actively.  It 
will  require  several  months  to  clean  up  all  orders  for 
pavers. 

Building  in  Columbus  Slumps 

For  the  first  time  this  year,  there  is  a  falling  off  in 
the  valuation  of  building  permits  issued  by  the  Columbus 
building  department.  During  the  month  of  October  the  de¬ 
partment  issued  294  permits  having  a  valuation  of  $612,910 
as  compared  with  365  permits  and  a  valuation  of  $746,245 
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in  October  of  last  year.  During  the  first  ten  months  of  the 
year  the  department  issued  2,491  permits  having  a  valuation 
of  $9,398,815  as  compared  with  3,042  permits  and  a  valua¬ 
tion  of  $5,514,050  in  the  corresponding  period  in  1919.  In 
all  permits  for  33  dwellings  inside  the  corporate  limits  were 
issued  while  117  garages  were  given  permits. 

Ohio  University  To  Have  Big  Stadium 

The  announcement  is  made  that  the  architect  and  the  engi¬ 
neer  for  the  immense  stadium,  to  be  erected  on  the  campus 
of  the  Ohio  State  University  by  popular  subscriptions,  have 
been  selected.  Clyde  T.  Morris,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  will  be 
engineer,  while  Howard  D.  Smith  will  be  architect.  Mr.  Smith 
is  at  present  assistant  in  the  department  of  architecture  at 
the  Ohio  State  University.  The  stadium  building  committee 
consists  of  President  W.  O.  Thompson,  of  the  Ohio  State 
University;  Carl  E.  Steeb,  university  treasurer;  Samuel  Sum¬ 
mers,  Joseph  N.  Bradford,  L.  W.  St.  John,  Donald  J.  Kays 
and  Prof.  Thomas  E.  French,  president  of  the  athletic  board. 
The  sum  of  $825,000  has  been  subscribed  and  it  is  believed 
there  will  be  no  trouble  to  secure  the  $1,000,000  desired. 

Purchase  Home  Brick  Co.  of  Canton 

The  Canton  (Ohio)  Brick  &  Fireproofing  Co.,  incorporated 
for  $250,000,  has  purchased  the  40-acre  property  of  the  Home 
Brick  Co.  at  Canton,  for  $100,000,  according  to  announcement 
by  J.  H.  Rainsberger,  of  the  firm.  The  new  company  was  re¬ 
cently  incorporated  with  Dr..  William  DeMuth,  of  New  Phila¬ 
delphia,  O.,  as  the  principal  stockholder.  The  property  ac¬ 
quired  from  the  Home  Brick  Co.  will  be  improved  and  many 
new  buildings  erected.  It  will  be  placed  in  readiness  for  opera¬ 
tion  about  January  1.  The  property  comprises  40  acres,  25  of 
which  is  a  clay  bank.  Office  buildings,  kilns,  and  other  build¬ 
ings  in  readiness  for  use  are  already  on  the  property. 

Dr.  DeMuth  is  a  prominent  brick  manufacturer,  banker  and 
physician  of  New  Philadelphia.  It  is  understood  that  he  will 
spend  a  great  deal  of  his  time  in  Canton  looking  after  the 
new  concern.  I.  W.  Royer,  George  E.  Arnold  and  other  Can¬ 
ton  men  are  associated  with  him  in  the  corporation.  John 
Wynn  is  president  of  the  Home  Brick  Co.  and  E.  W.  Jones 
is  secretary. 

Pittsburgh  Prices  Unsteady 

Wide  fluctuation  in  prices  of  brick  and  tile  has  been  the 
feature  of  the  market  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  during  the  last 
two  weeks.  Prices  for  brick  range  from  $13  to  $15,  with  little 
demand,  while  blocks  range  from  18  to  20  cents,  with  one 
manufacturer  asking  60  cents. 

Car  Supply  Inadequate 

A  demoralized  car  supply  with  little  demand  for  the  product 
has  curtailed  business  considerably  in  the  Pittsburgh  district. 
The  car  supply  has  been  unreliable  and  at  times  has  dropped 
to  40  per  cent,  of  normal.  Rumors  of  several  plants  planning 
to  close  down  have  been  heard  thruout  the  trade,  but  these 
rumors  could  not  be  confirmed.  The  unstable  market  and  car 
supply  with  poor  demand  for  the  product  is  said  to  be  the  cause. 

Allow  Lower  Insurance  Rates 

It  is  reported  that  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  revised  the 
rates  for  compensation  insurance  for  underground  mining, 
effective  from  November  1,  1920.  The  revised  rates  for  com¬ 
pensation  insurance  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  will  be 
$2.75  on  clay  mining  as  compared  with  the  former  rate  of 
$5.00,  and  $1.10  on  fire  brick  manufacture  as  compared  with 
the  former  rate  of  $1.40. 


Perforated  Steel  Screens 

Of  Every  Description 

For  Screening  Clay,  Shale,  Sand, 
Gravel,  Stone  and  Cement 

No  Other  Screens  Will  Give  You  Equal  Capacity, 
Durability  and  Satisfaction 


The  Harrington  &  King  Perforating  Co. 

635  N.  Union  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  114  Liberty  St. 


ARE  YOUR  PROFITS 
AS  LARGE  AS  THEY 
SHOULD  BE— 

y 

or  are  they  cut  short  for  the  reason  you 
are  using  moulding  machines  in  manufac¬ 
turing  Flower  Pots,  Nozzles,  Insulators, 
etc.,  that  are  not  dependable  in  speed 
and  turning  out  quality  and  uniform  ware? 

Let  us  tell  you  how 
the  Baird  Pottery 
Moulding  Machine 
will  show  you  a 
way  to  more  profit 
and  success  in  the 
specialty  business. 


Send  us  a  sample  of 
your  clay  with  inquiry 

BAIRD  MACHINE 
&  MFC.  CO. 

265-69  Jefferson  Avenue  E, 
Detroit,  Mich. 
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The  life  of  Waterbury  Armored  Rope 
(Gore  patent)  is  from  two  to  three  times 
that  of  similar  quality  rope  of  standard 
construction.  Unlike  ordinary  protect¬ 
ed  ropes,  the  convex  edges  of  the  armor 
wires  with  which  each  strand  is  served 
permit  easy  flexibility  without  any 
creeping  of  the  armor  wires. 


160,000  rope 
buyers  use  the 
Waterbury 
GREEN  BOOK 
as  a  guide.  A 
copy  will  be 
sent  upon  re¬ 
quest. 


WATERBURY  COMPANY 

63  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK 


Makers  of  Wire,  Armored,  Fibre  and 
Fibreclad  Rope.  Also  Music  Wire. 


Chicago . . . 609-613  No.  La  Salle  St. 

San  Francisco . 151-161  Main  St. 

Dallas,  Texas . A.  T.  Powell  &  Co. 

New  Orleans .  1018  Maison  Blanche  Bldg. 

2382-W 


New  Shale  Products  Plant  Near  Completion 

The  next  month  will  probably  see  the  completion  of  the  Rich¬ 
land  Shale  Products  Co.,  Littleton,  S.  C.  About  one-half  of 
the  kilns  are  already  in  operation  turning  out  shale  products. 
The  company  was  organized  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  with 
a  capitalization  of  $100,000.  P.  H.  Haltiwanger  is  president, 
and  other  members  of  the  board  of  directors  are  Dr.  W.  H. 
Greever,  A.  T.  Blatchford,  W.  D.  Houck  and  W.  H.  Lyles. 

Improving  Kilns 

The  Moss-Devoy  Brick  Co.,  who  took  over  one  of  the  old 
plants  in  Memphis  which  manufactures  common  brick,  is  active 
and  they  are  making  some  improvements  on  their  kilns. 

Southern  Clay  Pits  Busy 

Pottery  and  clay  shipping  interests  in  West  Tennessee  are 
active,  the  pits  around  Paris,  Henry  Station,  McKenzie  and 
other  points  in  West  Tennessee  running  full  time  and  getting 
out  product  in  car  load  lots. 

Moves  Into  New  Offices 

W.  J.  Northcross  Mantel  Co.  have  lately  occupied  their  newly 
erected  home  at  No.  411  Madison  Avenue,  Memphis,  Tenn., 
which  is  a  commodious  brick  structure  with  ornamental  front. 
They  are  active  in  the  tile,  mantel  and  grate  trade,  being 
formerly  located  on  Union  Street,  with  warehouse  on  South 
Third  Street. 

Memphis  Autumn  Terra  Cotta  Business  Good 

Sewer  pipe,  drain  tile  and  similar  products  are  in  demand 
from  municipalities  and  county  road  builders.  Fancy  tile  and 
terra  cotta  products  have  had  a  good  autumn  business  in  Mem¬ 
phis  by  reason  of  a  great  many  remodeling  jobs  on  Main  and 
adjacent  streets,  especially  in  the  line  of  modern  restaurants. 
Not  less  than  half  a  dozen  of  these  places  have  been  equipped 
in  the  heart  of  the  business  district  the  last  ninety  days. 

Hope  For  Big  Year  in  1921  Building 

With  fine  and  open  weather  prevailing  in  the  South,  build¬ 
ing  activities  are  nearly  as  good  as  they  were  in  the  summer 
months.  Brick  manufacturers  have  many  orders  on  hand  and 
show  rooms  of  the  dealers  are  interesting  places  to  those  mak¬ 
ing  their  plans  for  1921.  At  Memphis  most  of  the  dealers 
show  exhibits  on  their  floors  and  at  this  time,  the  brick  manu¬ 
facturers  are  decidedly  adding  to  their  mechanical  equipment 
in  Memphis.  This  portends  confidence  in  the  situation.  In 
allied  lines  such  as  lumber,  complaints  come,  but  it  is  true  that 
the  farmers  have  plenty  of  money  in  the  South.  While  1920 
will  show  a  fine  building  record  at  Memphis,  undoubtedly  1921 
will  show  a  better  one.  The  brick  masons  have  already  asked 
an  increase  of  wage  scale,  effective  January  1,  from  $1.25  per 
hour  to  $1.50  per  hour. 

Coal  and  Clay  Development  Company 

Cisco  Clay  &  Coal  Co.  has  been  organized  with  a  capitaliza¬ 
tion  of  $250,000  and  will  work  on  coal  and  clay  deposits  on 
160  acres  of  land  near  Cisco,  Tex.,  it  is  said.  A  plant  having 
a  daily  capacity  of  50,000  brick  will  be  erected.  Qay  machinery 
has  already  been  ordered  and  work  begun  on  the  mining  of 
coal  from  two  strata  of  thirty  inches  depth.  Besides  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  brick,  terra  cotta  and  fine  ceramics  will  be  made. 

Ships  Face  Brick  by  Parcel  Post 

Transportation  difficulties  have  reached  such  proportions  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  that  the  Salt  Lake  Brick  Co.  in  despera- 
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tion  resorted  to  parcel  post  in  shipping  15,000  face  brick  from 
that  city  to  Vernal,  Utah,  according  to  a  report.  The  brick 
separately  wrapped  in  paper  and  packed  in  crates  of  ten.  There 
probably  is  little  danger  of  the  practice  becoming  common  as 
the  cost  is  prohibitive.  The  consignments  cost  fifty-five  cents 

a  package,  at  that  rate  making  the  cost  of  the  total  shipment 
$825. 


Every  Small 
Clay  Plant 

should  use  a 


Increases  Capital  Stock 

According  to  reports  received  the  Drury  Brick  &  Tile  Co., 
of  Essex  Junction,  Vt.,  has  filed  a  statement  with  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  state  showing  an  increase  in  capital  stock  from  $60  000 
to  $100,000. 


Working  to  Capacity 

The  Claybum  Brick  Co.  has  re-opened  their  second  plant 
at  Kilgarde,  B.  C.  Both  this  and  the  plant  at  Clayburn,  B.  C., 
are  working  to  capacity  Employing  about  150  men.  The  brick 
are  shipped  as  far  as  San  Francisco  and  Montreal. 


Want  to  Rebuild  Burned  Plant 

The  town  council  of  Whitby,  Ont.,  is  considering  the  loan 
of  $25,000  to  the  Whitby  Brick  &  Clay  Pottery  Co.  to  enable 
them  to  rebuild  their  plant  burned  down  October  28,  and  to 
extend  their  pottery.  Mr.  Beers  is  managing  director. 

Canada  Gets  New  Fire  Brick  Company 

The  Penn-Canada  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $40,000  to  make  and  deal  in 
brick,  tile,  pottery  and  all  clay  products,  cement,  lime  and 
kindred  products. 

Canadian  Business  Slowing  Up 

Business  among  the  brick  industries  in  Canada  is  beginning 
to  ease  up  somewhat.  At  some  points,  however,  plants  are 
fairly  busy.  Optimistic  reports  have  been  received  from  the 
brick  plants  at  Westville,  N.  S.,  where  the  potteries  are  also 
busy,  and  from  Quebec  and  Sherbrooke.  The  pottery  at  Belle¬ 
ville,  Ont.,  is  busy  making  small  ware,  tile  and  sewer  pipe. 
The  brick,  tile  and  sewer  pipe  plants  at  Kitchener  are  also  busy. 
This  also  applies  to  the  brick  plants  at  London  and  the  brick 
and  tile  plants  at  Chatham.  Potteries  and  brick  plants  at  Medi¬ 
cine  Hat  are  busy  as  are  the  brick  plants  at  Victoria,  B.  C. 

Builds  Own  Railroad  Tunnel  Kiln 

The  Booth  Brick  &  Lumber  Co.,  of  Islington,  Ontario,  claims 
to  be  the  first  company  in  Canada  to  burn  brick  in  a  railroad 
tunnel  kiln.  This  company  is  also,  as  far  as  can  be  learned, 
the  first  to  burn  dry  pressed  brick.  The  kiln  is  of  its  own 
design  as  it  was  felt  that  the  brick  could  not  be  burned  to  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  ordinary  tunnel  kilns.  There  is  no  expensive 
flue  work  on  the  cars,  the  bottoms  simply  being  covered  over 
solid  to  a  depth  of  eleven  inches,  and  a  large  part  of  this 
bottom  is  made  up  of  regular  pressed  brick.  The  company 
can  now  burn  dry  pressed  brick  hard  right  down  to  the  bot¬ 
tom,  without  bats,  and  is  able  to  sell  all  that  can  be  manu¬ 
factured.  Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  American 
Dressier  Tunnel  Kilns  to  handle  the  selling  of  the  company’s 
kiln  business. 

Building  New  Storage  Shed 

The  Don  Valley  Brick  Works,  Toronto,  are  building  an  im¬ 
mense  new  storage  shed  to  assist  in  their  winter  manufacturing 
operations. 


ONE  MAN  EXCAVATOR 


in  digging  clay.  A 
successful  and  depend¬ 
able  method  which  was 
especially  designed  for 
the  average  Brick  or 
Tile  Plant  that  has  not 


sufficient  capacity  to 
warrant  the  installation 
of  heavy  and  high 
priced  machinery. 


Light 

Economical 

Dependable 

Runs  on  Gasoline  in 
any  kind  of  weather. 

ALWAYS  READY. 

Will  cut  all  costs  to  a 
minimum,  SAVING 
ENOUGH  IN  LABOR 
TO  PAY  FOR  ITSELF 
IN  A  SHORT  TIME. 

Are  you  looking  for 
just  such  a  low. priced, 
dependable  digger?  If 
you  are,  let  us  tell  you 
why  this  compact  ma¬ 
chine  is  large  enough 
for  your  needs. 


BAY  CITY  DREDGE 

Bay  City,  Mich. 

Write  Today 
No  Obligation  W hatever 


WORKS 
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The  Gateway  to  Better  Things 

BOOKS 
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The  Master  Workman  has  a  Master  Mind - lie  knows 

perfectly  his  own  merit,  and  in  order  to  increase  his 
knowledge,  he  studies  the  methods  of  other  men —  in 
the  only  way  that  he  can — in  books.  If  you  would  be 
master  of  your  work  you  must  read  and  know  what 

1  others  know. 


Bricks  and  Tiles . $1.50 

Brick  Drying  (English  edition) . 1.00 

Bricklaying  i-n  Modern  Practice .  1.20 

Bricklaying,  Rudiments  of  Practical . 75 

g  Bricklaying  System  .  4.00 

Brick  Work  (Walker).. . 85 

Brickwork  and  Masonry .  3.00 

Building  Construction  and  Superintendence,  Part 

I,  Masons’  Work .  6.00 

Bungalows,  Camps  and  Mountain  Houses .  2.00 

Ceramic  Industries  (A  Treatise  on)  E.  Bourry..  6.00 

Clay  Plant  Construction  and  Operation .  4.00 

Clays:  Their  Occurrence,  Properties  and  Uses _  5.00 

Clay-Working  Problems .  1.50 

Directory  of  Dealers . .  . 50 

Engines  and  Boilers  .  1.50  § 

Engineering  for  Land  Drainage .  2.50 

Estimating  Frame  and  Brick  Houses .  1 .00 

Finding  and  Stopping  Waste  in  Modern  Boiler 

Rooms,  Vol.  2 . 1.00 

Garages  and  Motor  Boat  Houses .  2.00 

Glazer’s  Book . 1.25 

How  to  Analyze  Clav .  2.00 

How  to  Build  Up  Furnace  Efficiency .  1.00 

Land  Drainage  .  2.00 

Manufacture  of  Roofing  Tile,  (English  Edition)..  1.25 

Manufacture  of  Roofing  Tile  (Worcester) . 75 

Modern  Brickmaking  .  7.00 

Pottery  . 1.25 

Powdered  Coal  as  a  Fuel .  4.50 

Practical  Farm  Drainage .  1.75 

Producer  Gas  and  Gas  Producers .  4.00 

Refractories  and  Furnaces  .  5.00  I 

Rock  Excavation,  Handbook  of .  5.00 

Scientific  Industrial  Efficiency .  2.00 

Scumming  and  Efflorescence . 50 

Silo  (The  Hollow  Tile)  100  copies . . .  5.00 

Steam  Power  .  2.50 

Tile  Your  Farm,  100  copies .  5.00 
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Select  the  books  that  you  want  the  most,  and  we’ll 
send  them  to  you  postpaid  upon  receipt  of  price,  but 
we  can't  send  any  books  on  approval.  All  foreign 
books  subject  to  1  5  per  cent,  import  duty. 

Address ,  Book  Department, 

Brick  and  Clay  Record  ( 

610  Federal  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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MACHINERY  and 
EQUIPMENT 

Descriptions  of  Machinery  and  Accessories 
and  Detailed  Announcements  that  Our  Ad¬ 
vertisers  Believe  Will  Interest  Our  Readers 


Merchandising  Foresight  Increases  Belting  Sales 

Today  the  organization  of  the  Stanley  Belting  Corporation, 
34  S.  Clinton  St.,  Chicago,  is  turning  to  profit  their  sagacity 
practiced  during  the  war  period. 

The  situation  confronting  them  during  the  war  was  this : 
almost  all  of  their  looms  requisitioned  for  war  purposes,  a 
splendid  demand  for  their  product  in  industries  to  which  the 
qualities  of  their  solid  woven  cotton  belting  were  already 
known  and  a  temptation  to  sell  to  these  users  only. 

However,  thru  an  admirable  foresighted  policy,  the  sales¬ 
men  were  directed  from  the-  easier  paths  and  were  given  the 
task  of  introducing  Stanley  Belting  into  industries  where  it 
was,  until  then,  unknown.  During  the  war  period  and  ever 
since,  records  of  performance  of  this  belting  under  all  condi¬ 
tions  and  in  practically  every  industry  in  America  have  been 
kept,  with  the  result  that  today  the  Stanley  Belting  Corpora¬ 
tion  is  armed  with  compelling  data  and  letters  from  men  of 
unquestioned  authority  in  many  new  industries. 

The  mills  are  now  enjoying  nearly  10  per  cent,  production 
for  the  purposes  of  trade  and  the  Stanley  people  have  just  re¬ 
cently  inaugurated  a  considerable  advertising  campaign  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  their  message  more  quickly  to  buyers 
in  every  industry  where  they  have  proven  their  merits. 

Thus,  the  slow  introductory  work  practiced  during  the  war 
now  permits  an  expansion  on  the  valuable  basis  of  efficient 
performance  records  and  allows  them  to  make  capital  of  their 
war  time  foresight. 

The  experimental  work  is  by  no  means  abandoned.  Here 
and  there  in  new  fields,  Stanley  Belting  is  constantly  being 
tried  out  for  the  first  time,  and  comparative  records  kept, 
whether  for  power  transmission  or  for  conveyor  work. 

As  a  result,  a  surprising  number  of  additional  efficient  and 
economical  uses  of  this  type  of  belting  are  being  proven  and 
recommended  by  the  manufacturers. 

Incidentally,  an  investigation  of  the  qualities  of  this  belt¬ 
ing  and  the  data  relative  to  its  performance  has  proven  profit¬ 
able  for  many  users. 

^  £  £ 

Contest  for  Godfrey  Conveyor  Owners 

The  Godfrey  Conveyor  Co.,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  have  been  con¬ 
ducting  a  contest  open  to  all  owners  of  Godfrey  Conveyors. 

The  purpose  was  to  promote  handling  efficiency  and  enable 
every  owner  of  their  equipment  to  speed  unloading  and  storing 
of  coal.  We  are  sure  our  readers  will  appreciate  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  this  contest  and  the  incentive  it  will  create 
for  efficiency  in  the  operation  of  the  conveyor. 

The  names  of  the  winners  will  be  published  as  well  as  the 
records  they  make,  which  information  will  be  of  of  immense 
value  as  an  indication  of  the  service  you  can  rightfully  expect 
in  your  yard. 

The  contest  closes  November  30,  the  prizes  running  from 
$10.00  up  to  $50.00. 

£  £ 

Amends  Open-Top  Car  Order 

On  November  15,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  issued 
a  further  amendment  to  Service  Order  No.  20,  effective  No¬ 
vember  16,  which  has  the  effect  of  releasing  the  territory  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River  from  the  use  of  open-top  cars,  pref¬ 
erentially  for  loading  of  coal.  It  also  permits  carriers  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River  to  use  all  flat-bottom  gondola  cars  for 
loading  of  commodities  generally,  as  well  as  coal. 
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American  Dressier  Tun¬ 
nel  Kilns,  Inc . 1032  i 

Armstrong  Cork  Co . 1051  | 

Atlas  Powder  Co . 1058  I 

1  Baird  Mach.  &  Mfg.  Co..  1  03  I  I 

Ball  Engine  Co . 1031  | 

Barber-Greene  Co .  987  I 

Bay  City  Dredge  Wks  .  .1024  1 

Bonnot  Co  .  976  I 

Boss  Engineering  Co . 1023  | 

Bristol  Co . 1025  1 

Brookville  Truck  and 

Tractor  Co . 102  7  I 

Brown  Instrument  Co....  990  I 
Buckeye  Traction  Ditcher 

Co . 1045  I 

Bucyrus  Co . 1032  I 

Burton  Engineering  & 

Mach.  Co . 1025  1 

|  Caldwell  Co.,  W.  E . 1023  I 

|  Caldwell  &  Sons  Co., 

I  H-  w . 1043  i 

I  Canton  Grate  Co . 1024  I 

|  Celite  Products  Co . 1022  | 

I  Chambers  Bros.  Co .  979  E 

|  Clark  Tructractor  Co .  981  i 

|  Classified  Ads . 1061-1062  1 

|  Conkey  Co.  H.  D . 1027  I 

|  Conneaut  Shovel  Co .  978  I 

I  Crescent  Belt  Fastener  ...  1 026  j 

|  Davenport  Locomotive 

1  Work  . 1042  | 

|  Dering  Coal  Co . 1046  I 

|  Des  Moines  Glove  Mfg. 

i  Co . '  I  047  f 

=  Dodge  Manufacturing  I 

I  _  C°-  . . 1059  [ 

Duplex  Motor  Truck  Co..  1057  § 

I  Eagle  Iron  Works . 1022  I 

|  Easton  Car  &  Construct- 


I  tionU. . 1035  | 

|  Engelhard,  Chas . 1047  E 

|  Erie  Steam  Shovel  Co . 1031  I 
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WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO  ABOUT 
PRICES? 

r  |  'HIS  is  one  of  the  most  pressing 
problems  with  which  many  clay 
products  manufacturers  have  to  deal  at 
the  present  time.  It  is  a  question  that  has 
divided,  so  it  seems,  the  industry  into 
two  groups  of  manufacturers.  On  the  one 
hand,  there  are  those  who  are  still  pay¬ 
ing  a  stiff  price  for  coal,  altho  this 
class  is  rapidly  dwindling.  Many  clay 
plant  operators  see  no  prospect  for  a 
great  reduction  in  wages,  and  other 
expenses  are  proportionately  high. 
Therefore,  they  say,  we  cannot  see  how 
it  is  possible  to  reduce  prices. 

There  is  another  class  of  manufac¬ 
turers  who  feel  that  somehow  or  other 
prices  must  be  reduced  if  the  industry 
is  to  get  its  share  of  prosperity  during 
1921.  They  are  experiencing  the  nov¬ 
elty  of  having  their  coal  business  so¬ 
licited,  instead  of  soliciting  the  coal 
mine  operator ;  labor  is  accepting  a 
lower  wage  scale,  and  costs  are  actually 
coming  down.  It  is  the  desire  and,  in 
many  cases,  the  intention  of  this  class 
of  manufacturer  to  reduce  prices  in 
view  of  a  building  boom  in  the  spring. 

Naturally,  the  manufacturer  who  can¬ 
not  see  how  he  can  reduce  his  prices 
does  not  look  very  favorably  upon  the 
plans  of  those  who  are  anticipating 
a  cut. 

It  would  be  of  immense  benefit  to  all 
branches  of  the  clay  products  manufac¬ 
turing  industry  if  the  individuals  there¬ 
in  could  act  with  unanimity  with  regard 
to  prices. 

Our  personal  opinion  is  that  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  for  the  industry  as  a 
whole  if  the  various  units  zvould  reduce 
prices  all  possible  with  the  turn  of  the 
year.  In  order  to  do  this,  of  course 
costs  must  be  carefully  scrutinized.  It 
would  be  unwise  and  unbusinesslike  for 
any  manufacturer  to  imagine  that  he 
can  fix  his  future  price  without  regard 
to  the  cost  of  manufacture.  As  we 
know,  this  has  been  altogether  too  much 
the  case  in  the  past.  The  clay  prod¬ 
ucts  manufacturing  business  has  been 
too  often  characterized  by  an  utter  dis-  * 
regard  of  the  cost  of  doing  business. 

While,  theoretically,  cost  should  be 
the  basis  of  price,  it  is  interesting  to 
see  how  little  business  men  in  general 
are  governed  by  this  principle.  For 
instance,  during  the  past  year  or  two, 
with  a  considerable  demand  for  all 
kinds  of  clay  products,  there  is  no-.ques- 


tion  but  that  in  many  cases  the  price 
at  which  ware  was  sold  was  far  above 
cost.  This  could  hardly  be  otherwise 
with  buyers  actively  bidding  for  the 
available  supply.  Attractive  as  this  con¬ 
dition  may  have  seemed  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  roe  realise  that  it  has  been  an 
unhealthy  state  of  affairs,  and  that  too 
great  a  difference  between  cost  and 
selling  price,  whether  it  be  above  or 
below  cost,  is  not  conducive  to  sound 
merchandising. 

Let  us  trust  that  now  that  it  is  a  buy¬ 
er’s,  rather  than  a  seller’s  market,  there 
will  be  no  disregarding  of  cost  facts  in 
selling  below  the  line. 


£  it  it 

A  CONVENTION  DE  LUXE 


'T'HOSE  WHO  HAVE  WATCHED 
the  American  Face  Brick  Associa¬ 
tion  grow  from  an  insignificant  begin¬ 
ning  to  its  present  place  of  power  and 
productiveness,  cannot  refrain  from  con¬ 
gratulating  the  organization  upon  its 
recent  annual  meeting  at  the  French 
Lick  Springs  Hotel,  French  Lick,  Ind. 

Approximately  four  hundred,  includ¬ 
ing  face  brick  manufacturers,  dealers, 
and  their  wives,  were  in  attendance.  It 
was  one  of  the  finest  gatherings  of  busi¬ 
ness  men  identified  with  a  great  indus¬ 
try,  which  we  have  ever  seen. 

The  program  was  well  arranged,  brief, 
and  to  the  point.  The  sessions  were  re¬ 
markably  well  attended. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  most  of  the 
manufacturers  and  dealers  came  to  this 
convention  in  a  “show  me”  frame  of 
mind.  Perhaps  they  expected  a  tale  of 
pessimism  but  what  they  got  was  pros¬ 
pective  prosperity.  After  the  session 
on  Wednesday  afternoon,  December  1, 
we  failed  to  meet  with  one  brick  man 
who  felt  that  hope  had  utterly  fled. 

Several  sales  were  made  during  the 
convention,  some  of  considerable  size. 
This  alone  indicates  an  active  New 
Year. 


it  it  ,<t 
LABOR  LOGIC 

ONVERSATION  and  contact  with 
V-><  clay  products  manufacturers  re¬ 
veals  a  tendency  toward  vigorous  labor 
readjustment. 

It  is  the  expressed  intention  of  many 
manufacturers  when  they  close  their 
plants  for  rehabilitation  and  repairs,  at 
the  turn  of  the  year,  to  re-employ  labor 
at  a  lower  wage  level. 


There  seems  to  be  some  bitterness  in 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  some  manufac¬ 
turers  toward  labor  because  of  its  ex¬ 
acting  and  independent  attitude  at  a  time 
when  the  industry  was  badly  in  need  of 
maximum  production.  Not  only  was 
this  the  case  with  new  employes,  but 
even  the  “old  hands”  were  bitten  by  the 
bolshevik  bug. 

On  the  basis  of  “an  eye  for  an  eye 

0 

and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,”  we  presume 
that  the  manufacturer  who  has  thus'suf- 
fered,  is  justified  in  assuming  this  at¬ 
titude.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
plants  where  labor  has  been  fairly  loyal. 

We  think  that  it  would  be  a  big  mis¬ 
take  for  any  manufacturer  whose  em¬ 
ployes  have  exhibited  any  loyalty  what¬ 
soever,  to  adopt  a  lay-off-and-drastic- 
wage-reduction  program.  The  policy  of 
providing  tried  and  true  men  with  a 
job  year  in  and  year  out  at  a  living 
wage  is,  after  all,  we  believe,  the  best 
way  to  build  up  and  to  make  permanent 
a  productive  organization. 

The  terms  “floater”  and  “poor  work¬ 
man”  are  nearly,  if  not  always,  synony¬ 
mous.  You  can  hardly  expect  to  in¬ 
crease  the  supply  of  good  workmen  if 
you  adopt  a  policy  that  is  productive  of 
“floaters.” 

A  steady  man  on  a  steady  job  is  the 
key  to  successful  and  economical  plant 
management. 

it  it  it 

GOOD  ROADS  “GET”  THE 
GLOOMS 


T^O  NOT  make  a  mistake.  It  is  not 
“glooms  get  good  roads.”  That 
would  be  a  story  sad  to  tell.  The  out¬ 
look  for  road  building  in  1921  is  so 
good  that  no  one  connected  with  the  clay 
products  manufacturing  industry,  par¬ 
ticularly  paving  brick,  can  possibly  have 
any  reason  for  feeling  pessimistic. 

More  than  $500,000,000  will  be  avail¬ 
able  on  January  1  for  highway  con¬ 
struction  in  less  than  one  dozen  and  a 
half  states.  Some  have  put  estimated 
expenditures  during  1921  for  road  build¬ 
ing  at  $1,000,000,000. 

It  is  said  that  if  prices  go  down,  the 
work  will  start.  If  that  is  the  case, 
then  these  projects  should  surely  go 
ahead.  There  has  not  been  in  the  past 
three  years,  so  much  labor  available  with 
which  to  build  these  roads,  with  wages 
receding  from  the  top  prices  of  the  past 
year.  This  is  a  big  item,  for  labor  is  an 
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important  factor  in  the  cost  of  road 
construction. 

As  Will  P.  Blair  pointed  out  at  a  re¬ 
cent  meeting  of  the  sub-grade  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Federal  Highway  Council, 
twenty  million  people  have  been  added 
to  the  population  of  the  United  States, 
practically  without  one  inch  being  add¬ 
ed  to  the  transportation  facilities  of  the 
country,  and  that  on  top  of  this  in- 
ci  eased  population  was  an  increased 
tonnage  due  to  greater  buying  by  the 
people  equal  to  another  twenty  million, 
making  a  total  of  practically  fifty  mil¬ 


lion,  in  the  face  of  inadequate  trans¬ 
portation. 

The  result  of  this  increased  tonnage 
has  been  to  break  down  roads  thru  no 
fault  of  construction,  because  traffic 
growth  has  not  been  taken  into  full 
account.  The  development  of  railroad 
engineering  was  used  as  an  example  to 
show  why  heavier  type  highways  must 
be  built  since  the  same  law  of  tonnage 
growth  applies  to  both  the  railway  and 
the  highway.  In  the  case  of  railroads, 
the  laying  of  heavier  rails,  enlarging 
tunnels  and  reducing  grades,  and  so 


forth,  has  been  going  on  constantly  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  thirty  or  forty  years,  and 
yet  the  highway  without  a  comparative 
development,  has  been  called  upon  with¬ 
in  the  last  ten  years  to  sustain  a  traffic 
growth  unequaled  in  any  like  period  in 
the  history  of  the  country. 

The  roads  to  be  built  in  1921  should 
be  well  constructed,  hard-surfaced  high¬ 
ways.  As  this  gigantic  program  devel¬ 
ops  during  the  next  twelve  months, 
paving  brick  will  come  in  for  a  large 
share  of  the  business  which  it  is  entitled 
to. 
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WORLD  SHELVES  EMPTY-HEADING  for  BOOM 


G.  W.  Barron,  publisher  of  the  Boston  News  Bureau, 
is  quoted  by  the  Boston  Sunday  Herald  as  declaring 
that,  while  many  might  think  it  audacious  to  say  so, 
the  fact  is  that  we  are  laying  the  foundation  for  a  busi¬ 
ness  boom,  first  because  we  are  getting  the  money 
situation  right  and  second  because  there  is  no  over- 
supply  of  manufactured  goods. 

“The  transcendent  fact  is,”  said  Mr.  Barron,  “that 
in  this  country  essential  goods  have  been  consumed 
during  the  last  six  months  to  a  greater  extent  than 
they  have  been  manufactured.” 

He  declared  it  will  take  a  little  time  to  make  the 
readjustment,  and  that  to  have  it  on  a  solid  founda¬ 
tion,  cost  of  living  has  got  to  come  down.  “Wholesale 
prices  are  already  down,  but  retailers,  rent  grabbers 
and  profiteers  are  holding  up  the  retail  prices.” 

Is  that  the  meaning  of  falling  prices  in  Wall  street, 
high  money  rates,  factories  closing  and  wage  reduc¬ 
tions?”  asked  the  reporter. 

“Precisely,”  he  said. 

“The  stock  market  always  liquidates  first,  and  that 
liquidation  should  be  nearly  over.  Wall  street  loans 
are  down  to  less  than  $  1 ,000,000,000  and  many  houses 
are  carrying  only  a  third  or  a  quarter  of  normal 
liabilities.  There  is  a  steady  flow  of  sound  securities 
out  of  Wall  street  into  investment  boxes,  and  no  busi¬ 
ness  man  living  can  remember  when  he  paid  as  high 
for  money  and  found  securities  paying  so  high  a  re¬ 
turn. 

This  means  that  the  scales  have  got  to  turn.  Capi¬ 
tal  is  only  another  form  of  labor.  It  usually  works 
very  cheaply  and  by  its  service  labor  gets  its  employ¬ 
ment.  But  when  the  rate  gets  too  high  it  can  no 
longer  employ  labor  either  in  construction  or  in  pro¬ 
duction  of  luxuries  or  articles  absolutely  necessary. 

Commodity  prices  and  food  prices  have  been  kept 
up  as  contrasted  with  security  prices,  by  reason  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act,  which  discriminates  against  se¬ 
curities  and  favors  merchandise.  Notes  against  stocks 
and  bonds,  unless  government  bonds,  cannot  be  redis¬ 
counted,  while  notes  against  cotton  and  commercial 
commodities  can  be  rediscounted  and  have  been 
looked  upon  as  rather  preferable  in  banking  loans. 


As  liquidation  goes  on  with  commodities,  banks 
will  regard  securities  as  relatively  safer,  because  there 
is  no  guarantee  with  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  against 
falling  values  in  commodities. 

“Since  the  Armistice  we  have  really  had  two 
panics  and  a  boom.  Everybody  expected  a  big  fall 
in  prices,  shrinkage  in  inventories  and  commercial 
losses  following  the  close  of  the  war  and  shutting- 
down  of  war  industries. 

“Merchants  who  prudently  charged  down  inven¬ 
tories  found  the  next  spring  they  had  sold  their  goods 
without  loss.  The  tax  men  proved  it  to  them.  The 
panic  from  the  Armistice  to  March,  1919,  was  wholly 
with  bookkeepers,  appraisers  and  economists.  The 
spring  of  1919  found  shelves  vacant  and  away  we 
went  on  a  boom  that  did  not  culminate  before  March, 

1920.  Bank  loans  expanded  $5,000,000,000.  Labor, 

food,  houses,  coal,  leather,  everything  went  sky  high 
in  a  boom  where  a  panic  had  been  predicted.  I 
laughed  at  panic  predictions  because  European  econo¬ 
mists  had  pointed  out  to  me  at  the  Armistice  that  the 
world  s  shelves  were  empty. 

Now,  we  have  been  running  toward  a  panic  for  the 
second  time,  but  I  still  see  that  the  shelves  of  the 
world  are  not  filled  up;  and  I  see  the  United  States 
following  its  second  after-war  panic  with  its  second 
after  -war  boom. 

You  can  t  tell  me  that  we  are  going  to  have  bad 
times  for  many  weeks  when  we  have  had  idle  spindles 
for  months  and  shoe  factories  working  half  time  for 
many  months;  when  we  have  not  been  building  homes 
for  six  years;  when  railroads  have  been  worn  to  bed¬ 
rock  in  war  times  and  have  not  been  able  to  recon¬ 
struct. 

You  can  t  tell  me  this  when  we  have  got  the 
biggest  crops  we  have  ever  had  and  everything  from 
flour  to  sugar  is  coming  down  as  respects  wholesale 
prices. 

“There  is  only  one  thing  needed  to  right  this  situ¬ 
ation,  and  that  is  lower  food  prices  and  lower  money 
rates,  and  both  are  arriving  daily.” - Michigan  Manu¬ 

facturer  and  Financial  Record,  December  4,  1920. 
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FUTURE  LOOKS  BRIGHT 

to  FACE  BRICK  MEN 

A.  F.  B.  A.  Exhibits  Strongest  Condition  Since  Its  Inception — 
Manufacturers  Learn  Need  of  Closer  C ooperation  with  Dealer 
for  Mutual  Benefit  of  Builder,  Dealer  and  Manufacturer 


C' UNDAMENTALLY  the  face  brick  business  is  on  an  ex- 
A  ceedingly  sound  basis,  compared  with  any  other  industry, 
and  the  future  is  very  bright,  a  period  of  wholesome  busi¬ 
ness  is  at  the  threshold  of  the  industry,  only  waiting  to  enter 
at  the  moment  the  public  has  signalled  for  its  reception  by  a 
renewed  confidence  in  the  solvency  of  the  nation  and  a  will¬ 
ingness  to  recognize  the  normalcy  of  the  construction  industry 
by  the  investment  of  money  in  building.  This  was  essentially 
the  consensus  of  opinion  existing  among  the  face  brick  manu¬ 
facturers  who  attended  the  most  significant  and  successful 
meeting  ever  held  by  the  American  Face  Brick  Association. 
This  convention,  which  was  featured  by  a  record-breaking 
attendance  at  the  French  Lick  Springs  Hotel,  French  Lick, 
Ind.,  on  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  December  1,  2  and 
3,  was  impressive  in  the  unanimity  of  optimism  regarding  the 
year  1921. 

PRODUCER  AND  DISTRIBUTOR  MUST  GET  TOGETHER 

Following  the  usual  preliminaries  incidental  to  the  opening 
of  a  formal  meeting,  John  H.  Black,  president  of  the  American 
Face  Brick  Association  during  the  past  year,  read  his  annual 
address  which  is  reproduced  in  full  on  page  1003  of  tliis  issue. 
Mr.  Black  especially  emphasized  two  points  in  his  paper. 
First,  he  stated  that  the  most  important  feature  to  which  the 
face  brick  manufacturer  should  turn  his  attention  at  this 
time,  is  the  matter  of  service.  Service  to  the  customer  who 
should  receive  counsel  as  to  the  best  manner  in  which  the 
brick  can  be  placed  in  the  wall  to  give  the  most  attractive 
finished  appearance.  A  happy  and  satisfied  customer  is  an 
enthusiastic  salesman  for  brick. 

A  second  point  brought  out  by  Mr.  Black  was  the  relation-, 
ship  between  producer  and  distributor.  In  the  past,  each 
of  these  two  branches  of  the  face  brick  business  has  left  the 


other  to  shift  for  itself.  However,  there  is  a  serious  need  for 
both  producer  and  distributor  to  get  together  and  the  gap 
should  be  bridged  if  the  best  interests  of  the  business  are  to 
be  cared  for.  Mr.  Black  suggested  that  representative  manu¬ 
facturers  and  dealers  get  together  in  close  committee  confer¬ 
ence  and  frankly  discuss  and  devise  methods  that  will  give 
the  buyer  the  best  possible  service  and  will  be  of  mutual  benefit 
to  both  producer  and  distributor. 

The  secretary’s  report  read  by  R.  D.  T.  Hollowed,  reflected 
a  year  of  tremendous  activity  and  progress  in  the  sphere  of 
the  American  Face  Brick  Association.  His  complete  report  is 
printed  herewith. 

The  secretary’s  report  to  the  membership  can  be  nothing  more 
than  a  recapitulation  of  a  year’s  effort.  Since  our  last  annual 
meeting,  held  here  just  one  year  ago,  our  organization  has  suc¬ 
cessfully  met  some  serious  difficulties,  has  continued  to  hold  its 
steady  forward  pace  and  has  made  some  gratifying  gains. 

The  objectives  of  this  Association  have  been,  with  business¬ 
like  foresight,  definitely  set  forth  by  our  Board  of  Directors. 
Allow  me  to  comment  on  each  one : 

A. — Extension  and  Retention  of  Membership.  Since  our  last 
annual  meeting,  ten  new  members  with  estimated  normal  total 
annual  face  brick  deliveries  of  50,000,000  have  been  added  to 
our  membership — an  increase  of  10  per  cent.  Our  present 
membership  numbers  106  and  as  it  steadily  grows,  it  extends 
its  influence  into  new  territories.  The  force  of  this  statement 
can  be  realized  by  the  assertion  that  applications  from  three 
California  face  brick  manufacturers  are  now  being  acted  up¬ 
on.  When  these  factories  become  members,  this  association,' 
for  the  first  time,  will  be  a  truly  national  association  in  the 
sense  that  practically  every  face  brick  producing  section  of 
the  country  will  be  represented  in  its  membership.  A  number 
of  plants  in  various  sections  are  about  ready  to  make  applica- 
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The  Large,  Comfortable,  French  Lick  Springs  Hotel  is  Ideally  Nestled  in  a  Cluster  of  Trees  and  Surrounded  by  Beautiful  Spacious 

Grounds.  The  Foreground  in  the  Above  View  is  Part  of  the  Golf  Links. 
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tion  and  it  can  be  anticipated  our  program  on  this  objective 
will  be  as  good  or  perhaps  better  in  1921  than  in  1920. 

B. — Distribution 
of  Market  Re¬ 
ports.  During  the 
year,  the  Associa¬ 
tion  has  seen  fit, 
owing  to  broad 
general  conditions, 
to  discontinue  the 
collection  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  statis¬ 
tics  having  rela¬ 
tion  to  price.  Our 
collection  of  in¬ 
formation  on  pro¬ 
duction,  stocks, 
unfilled  orders, 
etc.,  has  been  de- 


Paul  B.  Belden,  President-Elect  of  the 
American  Face  Brick  Association  Taking  a 
Shot  At  the  Golf  Ball  on  the  French  Lick 
Springs  Hotel  Links. 

veloped  during  the  past  year  to  the  high¬ 
est  point  which  has  ever  been  attained 
by  us.  Various  extensions  and  refine¬ 
ments  with  which  all  are  familiar  have 
been  made  in  this  particular  work.  There 
is  room  for  much  improvement  and  our 
members  may  anticipate  still  further 
gratifying  extensions  in  the  future. 

C  —Stimulation  of  All  Work  of  the 
Division.  This  objective  is  one  of  the 
most  important  we  have  as  it  is  recog¬ 
nized  that  continued  progress  by  the 
American  Face  Brick  Association  de¬ 
pends  largely  upon  the  extension  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  the  maintenance  of  enthusi¬ 
asm  within  the  divisions.  Each  division 
meeting  involves  a  large  amount  of  de¬ 
tailed  study  and  clerical  work  both  be¬ 
fore  and  after.  No  effort  has  been  M‘  Adams’  Pr3sident  °f  the  iron 

i  .  ,  Clay  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Out 

spared  to  make  successes  of  our  division  for  a  Breath  of  Fresh  Air. 

meetings  and  the  secretary  feels  that  the 

majority  of  our  members  realize  that  every  possible  opportunity 
and  suggestion  to  make  our  programs  interesting  and  still  be 
entirely  consistent  with  every  State  and  National  law,  has 
been  taken  advantage  of. 


D-  The  Securing  of  an  Adjustment  and  Reduction  of 
Freight  Rates.  The  conduct  of  this  objective  was  entrusted 
by  our  membership  to  the  traffic  committee  which  is  com¬ 
posed  of  H.  E.  Stringer,  chairman,  P.  C.  Hodges  and 
(j.  B.  Luckett.  Chairman  Stringer  will  later  present  to  you  a 
concise  report  by  his  committee  covering  its  activities  since 
the  last  annual  meeting.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  stated 
that  the  facilities  of  the  secretary’s  office  were  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  traffic  committee  and  we  believe  we  have 
been  able  to  be  of  assistance  in  this  important  work.  The 
secretary  is  personally  aware  of  the  large  amount  of 

work  which  our  traffic  committee  has  put  upon  this  under¬ 
taking  and  feels  that  the  membership  should  duly  appreciate 
such  intelligent  and  faithful  efforts. 

FACE  BRICK  INDUSTRY  PROGRESSED  IN  1920 

E-  Universal  Adoption  of  Uniform  Cost  Accounting  Sys¬ 
tem  by  Units  of  the  Industry.  The  necessity  for  making 

onerous  detailed  tax  returns  has  been  an  ally,  altho  an  un¬ 
welcome  one,  in  our  efforts  to  extend  this 
objective.  We  can  look  back  upon  the  year 
1920  as  the  period  in  which  the  greatest 

progress  has  ever  been  made  in  the  face 

brick  industry  on  the  subject  of  cost  finding. 
A  number  of  installations  of  the  associa¬ 

tion  s  endorsed  cost  finding  plan  have  been 
made  and  an  even  larger  number  of  fac¬ 
tories  have  had  existing  systems  reconciled 
with  the  fundamental  subdivisions  of  the  en¬ 
dorsed  plan.  Four  of  our  divisions  are  regu¬ 
larly  discussing  costs  at  each  meeting,  using 
for  that  purpose  a  form  initiated  by  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  division  chairmen  and  endorsed  by 
the  board  of  directors. 

As  this  work  progresses,  the  absolute  ne¬ 
cessity  for  a  thoro  knowledge  of  costs  is  be¬ 
ing  impressed  upon  all.  There  also  seems 
to  be  a  growing  realization  that  the  loosely 
conducted  business  is  a  thing  of  the  past  and 


ENDEAVORED  TO  MAKE  PROGRAMS  INTERESTING 

Some  of  the  work  embraced  by  this  objective  during  the 
last  year  includes  the  organization  of  the  Southwest  Division ; 
stimulation  of  attendance  at  Division  meetings  by  coopera¬ 
tion  with  chairmen  in  sending  out  their  letters,  by  tracing  all 
meetings  by  notices  direct,  by  personal  calls  upon  and  cor¬ 
respondence  with  non-members  urging  them  to  attend  division 
conferences  without  obligation,  personal  calls  on  and  corre¬ 
spondence  with  members  who  have  become  lax  in  attendance; 
the  compilation  of  attractive  programs  which  included  the  giv¬ 
ing  out  of  timely  and  authoritative  information,  the  exercise  of 
great  care  in  compiling  adequate  minutes  of  meetings  and 
prompt  distribution  of  same,  the  encouragement  by  everv 
possible  way  of  the  policy  of  cost  discussions,  etc.,  etc. 


order  t  o 
survive,  a  1  1 
business  men 
must  get 
down  to  the 
f  o  u  n  dation 
rock  of  effici¬ 
ency  and  ser¬ 
vice.  Efficien¬ 
cy  can  hardly 
begin  without 
a  comprehen- 
s  i  v  e  knowl¬ 
edge  of  costs. 

We  must  here 
acknowledge 
our  indebted¬ 
ness  to  the  cooperation  which  has  been  extended  to  us  in  this 
work  by  Ernst  &  Ernst. 


H.  L.  Baldwin,  R.  D.  T.  Hollowell,  and  H.  H. 
Price,  the  Big  Three  Who  Conducted  the  Con¬ 
vention  in  an  Excellent  and  Smooth-Running 
Fashion.  Great  Credit  is  Due  These  Men,  Es¬ 
pecially  Secretary  Hollowell  for  the  Splendid 
Program. 
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F. — Stimulation  of  Demand  by  Carefully  Thought  Out  and 
Efficiently  Executed  Promotion  Campaign.  Our  director  of 
advertising,  Dr.  Mars,  will  appear  upon  a  later  program  and 
will  deal  comprehensively  with  the  work  of  his  department. 
The  secretarial  department  has  enjoyed  the  warmest  coopera¬ 
tion  from  the  service  department  and  in  turn  the  secretarial 
department  has  made  special  effort  to  keep  our  members 
posted,  thru  the  division  meetings,  with  the  latest  activities 
and  facilities  of  the  service  department.  Dr.  Mars  can  best 
advise  the  membership  as  to  the  effect  of  our  promotion  work 
upon  the  building  public.  However,  the  secretarial  depart¬ 
ment  has  the  opportunity  to  be  in  somewhat  closer  touch  with 
our  members  and  it  feels  that  one  of  the  most  important  re¬ 
sults  of  our  program  in  this  work  has  been  the  creation  of 
a  new  respect  for  his  business  and  industry  by  the  face  brick 
manufacturer,  and  a  recognition  by  manufacturers  that  they 
must  maintain  high  ideals  both  in  quality  of  their  ware  and 
service. 

TWO  BULLETINS  REGULARLY  ISSUED 

In  addition  to  the  above  objectives,  the  secretary’s  office 
has  striven  to  communicate  quickly  to  the  membership  all  in¬ 
formation  appearing  to  be  of  general  interest.  Also  it  has 
initiated  two  regular  bulletins — the  Salvage  Bulletin  and  Cor¬ 
poration  Reports  and  Taxes  Bulletin,  which  are  being  issued 
at  regular  intervals  for  the  benefit  of  all  members. 

The  secretary  feels  that  fundamentally  this  association  is 
stronger  and  more  solid  today  than  at  any  period  of  its  previ¬ 
ous  history,  that  its  members  more  clearly  understand  the  re¬ 
lation  between  success  in  their  own  business  and  success  for 
each  of  the  association’s  objectives.  This  understanding  has 
been  largely  brought  about  by  personal  contact  at  meetings 
and  the  membership  can  better  understand  the  huge  activities 
of  this  organization  when  it  is  explained  that  within  the  last 
year  sixty-one  formal  meetings  have  been  planned  and  car¬ 
ried  thru  under  the  auspices  of  this  association.  Of  these 
meetings,  fifty  have  been  division  meetings,  four  sales  con¬ 
ferences,  two  executive  committee  meetings,  three  meetings 
of  the  board  of  directors,  and  two  membership  meetings  (in¬ 
cluding  this  one).  In  successfully  carrying  out  this  large 
program,  I  wish  to  acknowledge  my  obligation  to  a  small 
but  intelligent  and  energetic  corps  of  assistants. 

The  secretary  wishes  to  acknowledge  with  appreciation  the 
assistance  and  friendly  counsel  which  has  been  freely  and 
generously  extended  during  this  year  by  our  president, 
John  H.  Black.  Mr.  Black  reluctantly  assumed  the  obliga¬ 
tions  of  such  an  important  post,  but  having  accepted,  he  has 
spared  no  effort  to  deliver  this  organization  over  to  his  suc¬ 
cessor  in  even  better  shape  than  he  received  it.  Mr.  Black 


Caught  at  the  French  Lick  Springs  Links;  F.  W.  Butterworth 
in  Act  of  Hitting  Ball;  P.  B.  Belden  at  Flag  Pole  and  T.  C. 
Moulding  Watching  Play. 

is  personally  responsible  for  the  initiation  of  new  ideas  in 
our  work,  the  effects  of  which  are  bound  to  have  lasting  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  continued  elevation  of  our  ideals.  The  secre¬ 
tary  personally  feels  it  to  have  been  a  great  privilege  to  have 


had  the  opportunity  to  be  closely  associated  with  so  wise  and 
forceful  a  personality. 

The  treasurer’s  report,  also  read  by  Mr.  Hollowell  showed 
a  vast  improvement  in  the  financial  condition  of  the  associa- 


Hardly  a  Man  Who  Attended  the  Convention  Missed  the  Op¬ 
portunity  of  Taking  a  Jaunt  Along  This  Driveway  which  Scales 
the  Hills  of  the  Beautiful  Country  which  Prevails  Thruout  the 
French  Lick  Section  of  Indiana. 

tion  and  a  standing  that  is  a  record  for  an  association  of  any 
kind.  The  support  given  by  the  membership  in  matters  of 
finance  has  been  most  gratifying. 

The  traffic  committee  thru  its  chairman,  H.  E.  Stringer, 
reported  on  its  activities  during  the  past  year.  This  commit¬ 
tee  has  done  an  immense  amount  of  work  in  the  preparation 
of  arguments  submitted  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission’s  hearings  and  deserves  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  the 
good  work  done.  'The  prospects  are  good  for  a  readjustment 
in  brick  rates  and  for  a  more  equitable  scale.  The  revenue 
paid  to  railroads  in  a  certain  period  of  time  in  1916  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  representative  plants  who  shipped  during  this  period, 
87,000  carloads  of  brick  and  tile,  amounted  to  $3,500,000.  Under 
existing  rates,  the  revenue  for  the  same  tonnage  and  haul, 
would  amount  to  $7,000,000.  Mr.  Stringer  urged  that  the  entire 
industry  act  as  a  unit  in  handling  the  freight  rate  situation. 
His  report  is  published  on  page  1011  of  this  issue. 

CHANGES  IN  CONSTITUTION 

A  few  minor  changes  in  the  constitution  were  voted  on,  one 
of  which  included  the  addition  of  more  members  to  the  board 
of  directors.  This  was  done  to  give  more  adequate  repre¬ 
sentation  to  some  sections  of  the  country. 

Another  change  in  the  constitution  was  that  of  a  decision 
making  a  new  standard  size  for  smooth  face  brick.  The 
former  standard  for  this  type  of  brick  was  8x2j4x3J4  inches- 
Eastern  architects,  however,  suggested  a  change  so  that  a 
better  bond  in  the  brickwork  could  be  obtained  and  had  par¬ 
ticular  reference  to  the  size  of  the  mortar  joints.  The  new 
size  which  was  recommended  and  adopted  is  8x2^x3Ts  inches. 

The  first  session  of  the  convention  was  then  closed  with  a 
well-explained,  detailed  account  of  the  International  Harvester 
Co.’s  plan  of  employes’  representation  councils.  This  timely 
address,  which  was  given  by  W.  E.  Worth,  assistant  manager 
Industrial  Relations,  International  Harvester  Co.,  described  an 
entire  scheme  for  employer  and  employe  cooperation  such  as  is 
conducive  to  good  workmanship,  satisfied  employes,  few  strikes 
and  in  agreement  with  the  open  shop  principle.  This  plan 
was  and  is  in  operation  in  twenty-two  plants  of  the  above  con¬ 
cern  and  affects  45,000  employes. 

Mr.  Worth  warned  the  face  brick  manufacturers  that  the 
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time  is  now  at  hand  for  an  earnest  consideration  of  some  means 
of  getting  a  closer  cooperation  and  understanding  between  the 
employer  and  employe.  A  plan  that  might  be  developed  for 
use  by  face  brick  manufacturers  was  also  suggested.  This 


This  Picture  of  the  French  Lick  Springs  Hotel  Lobby  Does  not 
Portray  the  Conditions  which  Existed  During  the  Convention. 
The  Lobby  Was  Buzzing  with  Conversations  and  Filled  to  Capac¬ 
ity  During  the  Meetings. 

arrangement  was  somewhat  along  the  lines  of  the  International 
Han  ester  Co.  plan  and  embodied  some  of  the  same  principles. 

REPRESENTATIVE  MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS 
SPEAK  AT  JOINT  SESSION 

A  joint  session  of  manufacturers  and  dealers  was  held  on 
Thursday  morning,  December  2  at  which  time  representative 
manufacturers  and  dealers  of  various  sections  of  the  country 
told  of  present  conditions  in  their  section  of  the  country  and 
made  a  forecast  as  to  what  to  expect  next  year.  These  included 
J.  A.  Dolben,  of  Dolben  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.;  J.  M.  Adams, 
Ironclay  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio;  F.  W.  Butterworth, 
Western  Brick  Co.,  Danville,  Ill. ;  F.  W.  La  Fountaine,  Reliance 
Brick  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  and  B.  Mifflin  Hood,  Legg  Brick 
Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

In  general,  these  men  described  conditions  that  were  com¬ 
mon  to  all  sections.  There  is  practically  no  business  at  the 
present  time,  hardly  any  factory  construction  in  sight,  but  a 
good  prospect  of  considerable  public  work,  church,  school  and 
residence  building  for  the  near  future.  Money  is  tight  but  is 
expected  to  be  easier  to  obtain  in  spring  and  this  is  one  of 
the  chief  factors  in  the  future  of  the  business. 

It  developed  that  a  serious  question  in  the  brick  industry 
was  the  shortage  of  bricklayers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lum¬ 
ber  industry  is  favored  because  the  number  of  carpenters, 
which  is  increasing  enormously,  is  conducive  to  frame  con¬ 
struction.  Mr.  Dolben  pointed  out  that  in  Boston  there  has 
been  an  increase  in  number  of  carpenters  since  the  war  of 
from  4,000  to  7,000  while  the  number  of  bricklayers  amounts 
to  only  600. 

^  Mr.  Butterworth  pointed  out  that  no  industry  in  the  United 
Mates  was  in  as  fundamentally  good  condition  today  as  is  the 
In  ick  business.  It  was  curtailed  during  the  war  and  the  de¬ 
mand  which  accumulated  during  and  since  the  war  period  has 
not  yet  been  satisfied.  On  the  other  hand,  other  industries 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  catch  up.  The  whole  question 
in  the  brick  business  is  not  “W  ill  building  construction  resume 
its  activity?”  but  “When  will  the  time  come  for  building?” 

Mr.  Hood  declared  that  the  present  inertness  of  business 
was  merely  due  to  the  state  of  mind  of  the  American  public. 
He  boosted  the  Federal  Reserve  system  which  he  said  is  the 
Best  banking  system  in  the  world  and  which  will  prevent  any 


money  panic  occurring.  As  soon  as  confidence  is  again  restored 
and  the  people  renew  their  faith  in  the  country  and  its  solv¬ 
ency  business  will  renew  its  activity,  especially  the  building  in¬ 
dustry. 

STUVVESANT  PEABODY  MAKES  INTERESTING  SPEECH 

Stuyvesant  Peabody,  speaking  on  the  coal  situation,  interject¬ 
ed  humorous  remarks  that  brought  forth  laughter  which 
echoed  far  into  the  remotest  corners  of  the  long  corridors  of 
the  French  Lick  Springs  Hotel.  He  paid  his  respects  to  poli¬ 
ticians,  newspapers  and  well-meaning  but  deluded  government 
officials,  who,  he  explained,  were  attempting  to  destroy  public 
confidence  in  the  entire  field  of  private  coal  operators,  without 
leasonable  discrimination  between  exploiters  and  conservative 
and  efficient  concerns. 

“In  fact,”  he  said  in  passing,  “it  has  gotten  to  be  so  now 
that  the  big  New  York  bankers  are  apt  to  question  a  coal  pro¬ 
ducer’s  credit  unless  he  can  exhibit  a  well  authenticated  in¬ 
dictment  at  the  hands  of  Federal  officials.” 

Passing  to  the  actual  facts  as  regards  the  coal  production  in 
the  United  States,  Mr.  Peabody  asserted  that  the  hue  and  cry 
over  alleged  high  prices  for  coal  was  caused  by  exorbitant  de¬ 
mands  made  by  not  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  the  smaller  oper¬ 
ators  of  the  country,  and  stated  as  a  fact  that  80  per  cent,  of 
present  production  was  being  supplied  to  the  large  public 
utility  corporations  and  leading  industries  at  unimpeachably 
reasonable  rates. 

“Intelligent  buying  is  the  solution  to  the  coal  problem,”  said 
Mr.  Peabody.  He  suggested  the  making  of  long  term  con¬ 
tracts  with  some  large,  reliable  coal  operator  at  -cost  plus  terms. 
The  best  arrangement  he  suggested  would  be  on  a  cost  plus 
10  per  cent,  contract.  The  price  for  the  coal  would  then  be 
determined  each  month  by  an  examination  of  the  coal  opera¬ 
tor’s  books.  Furthermore,  the  coal  should  be  contracted  for 
in  nearly  equal  monthly  installments  and  the  consumer  should 
provide  a  place  for  storage. during  the  time  that  he  has  a  coal 
supply  in  excess  of  his  actual  requirements. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Peabody  advised  the  pooling  of  the  needs  of 
a  group  of  clay  products  manufacturers  where  they  are  located 
in  close  proximity  and  the  coal  be  purchased  in  large  units. 
Referring  to  the  flood  of  irritating  limitations  which  have 
been  poured  upon  the  American  business  men  in  recent  years, 
he  provoked  a  voluminous  and  expressive  smile  when  he  re¬ 
marked  that  up  to  the  present  moment  no  legislation  had  been 
enacted  which  made  “collective  buying”  a  law-breaking  offense. 

U.  S.  MOST  SOLVENT  OF  ANY  NATION 

The  concluding  address  of  the  joint  session  was  a  remarkable 
exposition  of  current  economic  conditions  affecting  business, 
which  was  presented  by  James  A.  Davis,  Manager,  Advertisers 


Irving  A.  Ryttenberg,  President  of  the  Sumter  Brick  Works, 

Sumter,  S.  C.  Was  Right  on  the  Job  with  an  Exhibit  of  His  Dixie 
Texture  Brick. 

and  Investors  Protective  Bureau,  Chicago  Association  of  Com¬ 
merce.  We  are  the  most  solvent  of  any  nation  in  either  past 
or  present  history,”  said  Mr.  Davis.  Pie  then  went  on  to  show 
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that  whereas  we  only  owe  4.4  per  cent,  of  our  national  wealth, 
England  owes  22  per  cent.,  France  44  per  cent.,  Italy  37  per 
cent.,  while  Germany  owes  $42,000,000,000  more  than  her  total 
wealth.  In  the  face  of  these  facts  there  is  no  cause  for  fear 
of  our  economic  situation.  The  solution  of  conditions  lies  with¬ 
in  ourselves  and  is  simply  in  the  state  of  mind  which  we  as¬ 
sume,  Mr.  Davis  advised. 

“Money  cannot  be  released  for  building,”  exclaimed  Mr. 
Davis,  “because  our  banks  extended  loans  to  over  seven  billion 
dollars’  worth  which  must  in  some  measure  be  liquidated  be¬ 
fore  the  needs  of  construction  can  be  met.  The  only  way  to 
bring  this  about  is  thru  the  orderly  restoration  to  normal 
business  conditions  which  is  being  so  admirably  accomplished 
by  our  banking  system.” 

The  orderly  fashion  in  which  our  liquidation  is  being  carried 
out  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  according  to  Bradstreet’s 
prices  of  commodities,  there  has  been  a  decline  from  the  peak 
of  41  per  cent.  England’s  decline  up  to  date  from  her  peak 
has  been  but  20  per  cent.,  France  15  per  cent.  This  breaks 
the  records  of  early  terminating  repressions  and  the  old  4  to  1 
ratio  of  length  of  time  of  getting  over  the  period  of  repression 
is  being  made  obsolete. 

Mr.  Davis  remarked  that  the  brick  industry  as  well  as  the 
entire  construction  industry  was  in  a  very  favorable  position. 
He  urged  that  the  manufacturers  bring  their  story  to  the 
front  and  show  what  brick  construction  means.  He  advised 
that  it  be  emphasized  and  made  known  that  brick  construction 
is  a  good  investment  and  that  homes,  apartment  houses,  office 
buildings,  etc.  are  the  soundest  investments  even  if  the  slowest. 

NEW  OFFICERS  ELECTED 

The  concluding  features  of  this  session  was  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  nominations  for  officers  and  board  of  directors 
for  the  ensuing  year  which  were  duly  accepted  by  the  member¬ 
ship  and  the  following  men  elected :  President,  Paul  B.  Beider^ 
Belden  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio;  first  vice-president,  B.  W. 
Ballou,  Kansas  Buff  Brick  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.; 
second  vice-president,  B.  Mifflin  Hood,  Legg  Brick  Co.,  Atlan¬ 
ta,  Ga.  The  board  of  directors  now  include  besides  the  above 
three  officers :  George  A.  Bass,  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Co.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.;  H.  R.  Beegle,  Beaver  (Pa.)  Clay  Mfg.  Co.;  W.  R. 
Bennett,  Acme  Brick  Co.,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.;  John  H.  Black, 
Jewettville  Clay  Products  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  J.  W.  Bogue, 
V.  V.  V.  Brick  Co.,  Neodesha,  Kans. ;  F.  W.  Butterworth 
Western  Brick  Co.,  Danville,  Ill. ;  T.  P.  Cuthbert,  Fallston 
Fire  Clay  Products  Co.,  New  Brighton,  Pa.;  W.  H.  Hoagland, 
Claycraft  Brick  and  Mining  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio;  G.  B.  Luckett, 
Crawfordsville  (Ind.)  Shale  Brick  Co.;  S.  C.  Martin,  Yingling- 
Martin  Brick  Co.,  New  York  City;  H.  R.  Mears,  Bloomsburg 
(Pa.)  Brick  Co.;  T.  C.  Moulding,  Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Co., 
Chicago,  Ill.;  Eben  Rodgers,  Alton  (Ill.)  Brick  Co.;  C.  C. 
Stratton,  Alumina  Shale  Brick  Co.,  Bradford,  Pa. ;  W.  Siwart 
Smit,  Twin  City  Brick  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

The  afternoon  of  Thursday,  December  2,  was  devoted  to 
division  meetings.  The  various  territorial  district  divisions  of 
the  association  combined  to  form  three  different  meetings 
and  at  these  sessions  were  discussed  the  individual  conditions 
at  each  plant  as  regards  to  labor  supply,  demand,  fuel  situation, 
and  car  supply.  In  addition  to  this,  a  dealer  was  present  at 
each  meeting  and  addressed  the  manufacturers  as  to  how  the 
dealer  would  like  to  see  the  manufacturer  cooperate.  A  manu¬ 
facturer  was  then  called  upon  to  offer  suggestions  as  to  how 
a  closer  understanding  and  relationship  could  be  brought  about 
between  manufacturer  and  dealer. 

FACE  BRICK  PROPAGANDA  ON  HUGE  SCALE 

Louis  Grilk  of  the  Geo.  L.  Dyer  Co.,  Chicago,  addressed 
the  convention  on  Friday  morning  on  the  advertising  program 
of  the  American  Face  Brick  Association.  He  stated  that 


during  the  last  year,  face  brick  advertising  copy  appeared  in 
twenty-six  different  magazines,  having  a  total  circulation  of 
fourteen  million  readers,  also,  during  the  past  year,  14,620  re¬ 
quests  were  made  for  copies  of  “The  Story  of  Brick”  and  “The 
Home  of  Beauty,”  which  are  two  of  the  publications  produced 
by  the  association  during  the  past  year. 

For  the  forthcoming  year,  it  is  planned  to  use  seventeen 
magazines  which  reach  ten  million  readers.  A  thirty-eight 
per  cent,  increase  in  cost  oi  advertising  space  has  made  it 
advisable  to  curtail  somewhat  the  list  of  magazines  to  be  used. 

Doctor  G.  C.  Mars,  director  of  advertising  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  then  proceeded  to  tell  of  some  of  the  splendid  returns 
received  from  last  year’s  work  and  also  dwelled  somewhat  on 
the  plans  for  the  future.  He  pointed  out  that  conditions  in  the 
industry  auger  well  for  a  very  successful  year  in  1921.  The  re¬ 
moval  of  such  barriers  as  the  coal  strike,  railroad  strike,  in¬ 
sufficient  supply  of  freight  cars  and  labor  inefficiency  clear  the 
road  for  a  year  of  less  trying  obstacles. 

BRICKLAYER  AND  MANUFACTURER  DO  NOT  HARMONIZE 

During  his  talk,  Doctor  Mars  introduced  C.  L.  Rorick,  of  the 
Permanent  Building  Bureau,  Chicago,  who  explained  some  of 
the  work  that  was  being  done  in  cooperation  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Face  Brick  Association  for  the  benefit  of  the  industry. 
Editorial  propaganda  was  being  used  in  the  form  of  syndi¬ 
cated  newspaper  writeups  on  home  construction.  Two  stories 
each  month  appear  in  the  Chicago  “Tribune”  with  regard  to 
fire  proof  home  construction  and  these  stories  are  published 
in  fourteen  other  newspapers  thruout  the  country  with  a  com¬ 
bined  circulation  of  over  1,500,000  readers. 

Mr.  Rorick  also  discussed  the  bricklayer  situation  and  told 
of  his  experience  in  visiting  eight  state  conferences  of  the 
International  Bricklayers’  Union.  The  bricklayer  believes  the 
manufacturer  to  be  a  profiteer  and  the  manufacturer  regards 
the  bricklayer  as  a  loafer.  This  state  of  affairs  exists  afe  a 
hindrance  to  the  welfare  and  progress  of  the  industry. 

Upon  investigation,  Mr.  Rorick  stated,  stories  of  the  low 
rate  of  bricklaying  when  run  down  and  examined  were  found 
to  be  without  fact  and  such  rumors  which  are  common  to  all 
sections  of  the  country  are  doing  much  to  make  the  public  hesi¬ 
tant  about  building  brick  houses.  He  said  that  it  was  to  the 
manufacturers’  interest  to  investigate  all  charges  of  poor  brick¬ 
laying  and  try  to  eradicate  this  feeling  against  the  bricklayer 
whenever  possible. 

Mr.  Rorick  recommended  that  a  committee  be  appointed, 
composed  of  six  men  representing  the  various  clay  products 
associations  for  the  purpose  of  cooperating  with  a  committee 
from  the  International  Bricklayers’  Union  for  the  betterment 
and  welfare  of  the  bricklayer,  manufacturer  and  general  public. 

MEN  WHO  ATTENDED  FRENCH  LICK  MEETINGS 


H.  B.  Schaal,  Hocking-  Valley  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Nelsonville,  O. 

F.  W.  Butterworth,  Western  Brick  Co.,  Danville,  Illinois. 
George  A.  Bass,  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

P.  B.  Belden,  Belden  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  O. 

H.  H.  Rosenberg,  Brick  and  Clay  Record,,  Chicago. 

T.  C.  Moulding,  Straitsville  Impervious  Brick  Co.,  New  Straits- 


Vine,  VA. 

John  H.  Donahue,  Corning-Donahue  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Robert  Taylor,  Jr.,  Hocking  Valley  Products  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 
Wm.  P.  Mathews,  Claycraft  Mining  &  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

E.  C.  Howard,  Columbus  Face  &  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 
Geo.  A.  Bilque,  Gloninger  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Morris  W.  Montgomery,  Secretary-Treasurer,  The  Face  Brick 
Dealers’  Association  of  America,  Chicago. 

F.  N.  Blanchard,  Reliance  Brick  Co.,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

R.  C.  Mitchell,  Reliance  Brick  Co.,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

W.  N.  Fry,  Fisher  Lime  &  Cement  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

W.  R.  Bennett,  Acme  Brick  Co.,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

John  M.  Stoner,  Cincinnati  Builders’  Supply  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
R.  N.  LaBarr,  LaBarr-Williams  Co.,  Scranton,  Pa. 

R.  L.  Findlay,  Hay  Walker  Brick  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Leo  A.  Krueger,  Cleveland  Clay  Products  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

T.  B.  Freeman,  Hay  Walker  Brick  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

H.  W.  Holmes,  Colonial  Brick  Co.,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Clinton  E.  VanNess,  Wheeler  &  Howe  Co.,  Bridgeport  Conn. 
V.  H.  Kriegshauber,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

H.  H.  Sloan,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

A.  E.  Davis,  Western  Brick  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

J.  N.  Wheeler,  Wheeler  &  Howe  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

(Continued  on  page  1035) 


DEALERS  ADOPT  BROADER 
ORGANIZATION  POLICY 

Pace  brick  Dealers  in  Pecoi'd  Breaking  jVI  eetin  g  Shows 
Awakening  to  the  Significance  of  Their  Position  as 
Point  of  Contact  Between  Manufacturer  and  Builder 


'p'REMENDOUS  HEADWAY  has  been  gained  by  the  Face 
Brick  Dealers’  Association  of  America  in  the  further 
development  and  perfection  of  the  association  itself,  as  well 
as  in  the  better  understanding  and  closer  cooperation  with  the 
makers  of  face  brick,  as  was  evidenced  when  the  above  organi¬ 
zation  met  at  a  record-breaking  meeting  at  the  same  time  that 
the  American  Face  Brick  Association  held  its  convention, 
namely,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  December  1,  2 
and  3,  at  French  Lick,  Ind. 


The  common  conviction  of  the  face  brick  business  was  clear¬ 
ly  shown  in  the  pointed  declaration  of  President  J.  H.  Dono¬ 
hue,  Jr.,  of  the  Face  Brick  Dealers’  Association  of  America. 

Quoting  accredited  statistics,  which  show  that  at  least 
85  per  cent,  of  housing  and  industrial  construction  is  still  of 
non-fire-resisting  material,  he  exclaimed : 

There  is  a  big  field  to  be  tilled,  a  tremendous  work 
ahead.  We  have  certainly  been  asleep  at  the  switch. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  exteme  gratification  to  note  the 


awakening  realization  that  we  are  the  essential  contact 
between  the  manufacturer  and  the  builder.  .  .  The  coopera¬ 
tive  spirit  between  the  manufacturers  and  dealers  is  stronger 
than  ever  before.  ...  All  association  work  is  cumula- 
tive.  This  year  has  done  a  great  deal,  to  develop  the  proper 
spirit,  and  the  coming  year  opens  with  vast  opportunities.” 

Called  to  order  on  the  dot  Wednesday  afternoon,  the 
roll  call  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  no  less  than  twenty 
states  and  two  provinces  of  Canada  were  already  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  meeting,  and  this  roster  was  considerably 
increased  by  later  arrivals. 

Dealers  from  the  following  states  were  conspicuously  in 
evidence:  Alabama,  Connecticut,  Georgia,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Louisiana,  Kentucky,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Min¬ 
nesota,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin,  and  Montreal, 
Quebec. 


DEALER’S  NEW  EXECUTIVE  BOARD 

By  unanimous  vote  the  report  of  the  nominating  committee 
read  by  Leo  A.  Krueger  of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Clay  Prod¬ 
ucts  Co.,  was  adopted,  the  following  officers  and  directors  be¬ 
ing  chosen : 

President,  Robert  L.  Findlay,  Hay  Walker  Brick  Co.,  New 
York  City;  vice  president,  Bert  T.  Wheeler,  Kimbell  Wheeler 
Brick  Co.,  Chicago;  Additional  directors,  R.  N.  LaBar,  Wil¬ 
liams  Co.,  Scranton,  Pa.;  W.  N.  Fry,  Fischer  Lime  and  Cement 
Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  J.  H.  Donohue,  Jr.,  Corning  Donahue 
Brick  Co.,  St.  Paul,  and  Chas.  F.  Harrison,  Gaddis-Harrison 
Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

The  first  session  set  a  brilliant  record  for  constructive 
action  in  the  unanimous  adoption  following  thoro  discus¬ 
sion  of  an  important  amendment  to  the  constitution. 

The  amendment  was  introduced  by  Bert  T.  Wheeler,  of 
the  Kimbell- Wheeler  Brick  Co.,  of  Chicago,  notice  of 
which  had  previously  been  given  by  that  firm  in  due  recog¬ 


nition  of  constitutional  amendment  requirements.  The 
amendment  presented  provides  a  basic  membership  fee  of 
$60.00  per  member,  and,  in  addition,  a  fee  of  ten  cents  a 
thousand  on  all  brick  sold  and  delivered  by  each  member. 
The  amendment  also  provides  for  an  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  directors  from  three  to  five. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  officers  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  past  year,  and  particularly  Executive  Sec¬ 
retary,  Morris  W.  Montgomery,  were  paid  the  compliment 
of  hearty  appreciation  for  their  undiscourageable  efforts 
on  behalf  of  the  Association,  carried  on  despite  many 
handicaps  and  with  wholly  insufficient  funds.  Among 
those  who  participated  in  the  discussion  were  H.  L.  Matz, 
V.  H.  Kriegshaber,  R.  N.  LaBar,  Roger  Combs,  E.  B.’ 
Oldham,  N.  H.  Sloan,  R.  L.  Witters,  L.  W.  Gaddis,  and 
J.  M.  Stoner. 

B.  MIFFLIN  HOOD  TURNS  ON  THE  SUNSHINE 

No  speaker  of  the  entire  three  days’  event  stirred  a  more 
popular  and  enthusiastic  response  for  his  message  of  sane 


Three  Manufacturers  Who,  Judging  by  Their  Happy  Counte¬ 
nances  Must  Have  Just  Signed  Up  Some  New  Dealers. 


and  progressive  counsel,  than  did  B.  Mifflin  Hood  of  the 
B.  Mifflin  Hood  Brick  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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Mr.  Hood,  who  already  during  the  past  sixty  days  has 
contributed  a  new  spirit  of  constructive  optimism  to  both 
dealers  and  manufacturers  at  their  unique  series  of  joint 
councils  at  Atlanta,  Chicago,  Pittsburgh  and  Oklahoma 
City,  brought  to  this  initial  session  a  most  clear-cut  and 
incisive  picture  of  the  possibilities  latent  in  association  en¬ 
deavor.  Frankly  admitting  that  he  was  in  the  face  brick 
business  because  he  was  in  love  with  it,  heart  and  soul, 


Several  Face  Brick  Dealers  Exhibiting  an  Interest  in  the  Dis¬ 
play  of  Dixie  Texture  Brick. 


and  that  he  would  get  out  of  it  the  first  moment  his  inter¬ 
est  began  to  wane,  he  declared:  “We  have  been  thru  a 
most  nerve-racking  period,  but  despite  all  the  croakers  the 
impossible  is  being  accomplished.  When  I  look  back  at 
that  first  meeting  and  exhibit  arranged  and  carried  out  not 
so  long  ago  at  the  Coliseum  in  Chicago,  by  the  energetic 
dealers  of  that  town,  and  see  how  the  business  has  de¬ 
veloped  and  expanded  with  a  constantly  increasing  bond  of 
brotherhood  between  all  factors,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
believe. 

NO  PROFITEERING  CHARGE  AGAINST  FACE  BRICK 

“Now  millions  are  being  spent  for  publicity  to  put  across 
the  idea  of  face  brick  as  a  construction  material  as  staple 
and  necessary  as  any  other. 

“Right  here  we  have  a  distinct  advantage  over  the 
makers  and  producers  of  some  other  commodities  in  the 
fact  that  the  charge  of  profiteering  and  unfairly  high  prices 
cannot  be  laid  at  the  door  of  our  industry. 

“It  is  up  to  us  to  capitalize  on  this  good  record.  Let  us 
cultivate,  and  carry  the  facts  of  our  material,  its  production, 
and  its  manifold  uses  direct  to  the  architect  and  to  the 
building  public,  as  we  have  never  done  before. 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  actual  cost  of  production  has 
been  steadily  increasing,  month  by  month,  during  the  cur¬ 
rent  year.  This  has  naturally  handicapped  sales,  but  all 
that  has  been  needed,  when  dealing  with  responsible  and 
intelligent  prospective  customers,  has  been  to  take  him  into 
your  confidence,  put  your  cards  on  the  table,  and  show  him 
the  inner  facts  of  labor  and  production  costs.  Time  and 
again  this  has  settled  the  matter  and  convinced  our  patrons 
of  our  absolute  fairness. 

“The  next  twelve  months  will  be  a  splendid  test  of  the 
-value  of  organization  if  we  will  but  make  it  so.  The  bene¬ 
fits  to  every  dealer  who  participates  are  inevitable,  but  the 
key  to  Success  is  the  development  and  maintenance  of  prac¬ 
tical  cooperation  in  that  little  group  back  home.  Your  Na¬ 
tional  Association  can  only  accomplish  what  it  should  as  a 
result  of  strong  local  activity  and  support. 

HOW  TO  CURE  THE  LAME  DUCK  DEALER 

“Here  is  another  vital  secret.  That  impossible  compe¬ 
titor,  that  worst  price  scalper,  who  seems  to  evade  and 
dodge  every  attempt  to  promote  trade  stability,— go  after 


him  as  soon  as  you  get  home.  Use  any  means  at  all,  but 
get  him  into  your  organization,  cultivate  him,  educate  him, 
and  stick  to  your  job  until  the  deed  is  done.  A  man, 
that  is,  any  man,  and  that  includes  any  business  man,  is 
what  he  is  by  virtue  of  public  opinion.  Let  your  “lame 
duck”  work  out  his  meanness  in  your  local  club;  bring  him 
up  to  the  average  level.  And  keep  the  average  level  high. 

“Then  proceed  to  get  a  matter  by  which  to  show  him  and 
all  the  rest  of  your  dealers  just  what  the  face  brick  busi¬ 
ness  would  be  like  without  organization.  It  won  t  be  long 
before  every  man  of  us  will  realize,  not  only  the  need  of 
local  association,  but,  of  a  parent  organization,  as  a  well 
from  which  we  may  draw  new  enthusiasm  and  inspiration 
as  the  years  go  by. 

“In  this  connection  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  manu¬ 
facturer  organization  would  be  something  like  98%  or  99% 
deficient  if  it  were  not  for  group  meetings.  Let  us  pass 
on  that  well-known  story  of  Uncle  Remus  and  his  trained 
whip-snapper,  who  was  absolute  death  on  any  insect  he 
chose  to  take  a  crack  at  on  his  town-ward  way,  but  who 
entered  a  vociferous  ‘No  sail!’  when  asked  to  attack  a 
hornet’s  busy  home,  with  the  laconic  retort,  “THEM’S  OR¬ 
GANIZED!” 

LUMBER  AND  FACE  BRICK  PUBLICITY 

“Now  lets  get  down  to  business,  and  push  our  educational 
campaign.  Our  good  friends,  the  lumber  competitors, 
have  corralled  the  spotlight  too  long.  They  keep  on  point¬ 
ing  to  old  Colonial  mansions  built  of  virgin  timber  150 
years  ago,  and  still  standing,  as  incontrovertible  evidence 
of  the  stamina  of  their  product,  neglecting  to  state,  however, 
that  this  same  virgin  timber  is  out  of  the  market  today. 

“Why  are  we  not  focusing  the  public  attention  upon 
the  indestructible  examples  of  brick  buildings  and  resi¬ 
dences  still  doing  business  after  many  centuries  of  occu¬ 
pancy  in  the  old  countries? 

“If  I  could  take  you  to  Holland  today  and  show  you 
the  old  brick  Guild  Houses  erected  in  the  long  ago,  when 
the  Dutch  led  the  world,  I  would  not  need  to  add  further 
particulars.  Let  us  follow  the  Dutch,  and  support  our  trade 
organizations !” 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  an  adequate  reproduction 
of  Mr.  Hood’s  most  delightful  personality  and  bonhommie, 
but  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add  that  in  the  unanimous 


The  New  Club  House  for  the  Golf  Course  Enthusiasts  at 
French  Lick.  Many  Dealers  and  Manufacturers  Took  Their  Clubs 
With  Them  to  This  Year’s  Meetings. 


opinion  of  his  fellow  dealers  he  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
assets  of  the  industry  in  more  ways  than  one. 

PRESIDENT  DONOHUE’S  ANNUAL  REPORT 

President  Donohue,  of  the  Dealers’  Association,  in  his 
opening  remarks  epitomized  very  clearly  the  outlook  for 
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PRESIDENT-ELECT  ROBERT  L.  FINDLAY 


TO  FACE  BRICK  DEALERS  OF  AMERICA 


7  O  the  I' ace  Brick  Dealers  of  America : 

In  connection  with  the  report  of  our  very  success¬ 
ful  and  encouraging  national  meeting  at  French  Lick 
Springs  last  ivcck,  I  am  very  glad,  indeed,  to  send  this  word  of 

greeting  and  appeal  to  every  bona  fide  face  brick  retailer  thru- 
out  the  country. 

beginning  era  of  prosperity 

There  is  no  question  that  zee  are  beginning  a  new  era 
of  prosperity  in  the  Face  Brick  business.  It  would  have  been 
worth  a  great  deal  to  each  of  you  if  every  dealer  in  the  land 
might  have  had  the  privilege  of  attending  the  convention  ses¬ 
sions  just  past,  and  especially  the  joint  conference  between  the 
dealers  and  manufacturers  of  our  commodity.  This  meeting 
proved  one  thing  beyond  a  doubt,  namely,  that  the  retail  trade 
is  going  to  enjoy  tliruout  the  coming  year  the  fullest  and  most 

concrete  cooperation  from  the  producer  that  has  ever  been  its 

lot. 

Manufacturers,  now  representing  nearly  if  not  quite 
90  per  cent,  of  the  entire  Face  Brick  output  of  America, 
have  individually  and  collectively,  expressed  their  recognition 
of  the  service  now  being  rendered  more  and  more  efficiently  by 
the  retail  distributor,  and,  to  a  man .  pledged  their  support  and 
thoro-going  assistance  to  back  the  dealer  to  the  limit  for  the' 
greatest  possible  benefit  to  the  ultimate  consumer  and  the  build¬ 
ing  public. 

BUSINESS  RECOVERING  FROM  SLUMP 

“We  have  been  facing  a  critical  situation  in  the  field  of  con¬ 
struction  activity,  which  has  required  and  will  demand  still 
more  the  most  careful  study  and  organised  cooperation  to  re¬ 
store  confidence  and  promote  more  general  and  wide-spread 
pi  ogi  ess  in  our  industry.  To  do  this  the  better,  organisation  of 
both  the  retailer  and  the  manufacturer  is  absolutely  necessary. 

“There  is  no  need  to  be  alarmed  at  the  outlook.  Conditions 
are  showing  very  hopeful  signs.  And  the  best  sign  of  all  is  the 
rapid  increase  in  organisation  membership  and  in  individual  co¬ 
operation  given  by  the  retail  Face  Brick  trade.  Perhaps  the 
strongest  argument  of  all  is  the  earnestly  expressed  desire  by  the 
manufacturer  that  the  retailer  should  lose  no  time  or  opportun¬ 


ity  in  strenghtening  his  association.  The  producer,  we  are 
happy  to  say,  now  sees  that  his  own  interests  ivill  be  best  aided 
by  the  strong  and  energetic  organisation  of  the  retailer. 

BETTER  SUPPORT  FOR  SECRETARY  MONTGOMERY 

We  arc  glad  that  our  Secretary,  Mr.  Montgomery,  has  been 
chosen  for  a  second  term,  and  we  believe  that  his  efficient 
work,  even  under  financial  handicaps,  during  the  past  year,  will 
now  make  it  possible,  backed  by  proper  support,  to  accomplish 
very,  important  things  during  1921.  In  fact ,  the  new  adminis¬ 
tration  has  the  great  advantage,  for  which  we  are  truly  grate¬ 
ful,  of  starting  its  work  upon  the  substantial  foundation  erect¬ 
ed  by  our  predecessors  in  office. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  LOCAL  ORGANIZATION 

I  am  anxious  that  Face  Brick  Dealers  generally  will  this 
year  realise  with  new  emphasis  the  importance  of  local  group 
organisation,  which  has  already  done  so  much  to  eliminate  un¬ 
fair  competition.  In  this  connection  I  hope  that  our  national 
organisation  will  be  able  to  help  build  up  and  strengthen  the 
local  dealer  clubs  and  afford  them  practical  cooperation  in  iron¬ 
ing  out  many  incipient  troubles  that  might  become  serious  if 
not  solved  at  the  outset.  Here,  also,  the  manufacturer  is  show¬ 
ing  a  real-  interest  in  the  promotion  and  maintenance  of  strong 
group  bodies. 

One  feature  of  the  cooperation,  which  will  be  worked  out 
this  year,  has  to  do  with  securing  more  practical  benefit  to  the 
retailer  from  the  national  publicity  campaign  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers.  This  will  be  worked  out  between  leaders  of  both 
factors,  for  the  greatest  possible  benefit  to  the  distributor,  and 
the  better  service  of  the  public  at  large. 


practical  Association  work  during  the  next  twelve  months, 
and  illustrated  his  point  with  the  statement  that  not  only 
was  interest  in  dealer  business  showing  a  perceptible  ad¬ 
vance,  but  that  “more  requests  for  service  and  informa¬ 
tion  have  come  to  us  within  the  past  ninety  days  than 
thruout  the  entire  earlier  part  of  the  year.” 

Secretary  G.  A.  Gunn,  of  the  Northwest  Face  Brick  As¬ 
sociation,  which  includes  St.  Paul-Minneapolis,  presented 
an  exceedingly  interesting  account  of  the  successful  mainte¬ 
nance  of  that  organization  straight  thru  the  war  period, 
and  declared  that  the  brick  industry  in  the  Twin  Cities  has 
been  raised  to  a  higher  level,  and  a  thoroly  established 
Credit  Bureau  been  developed,  which  has  meant  a  saving  of 
thousands  of  dollars  to  the  Association  members,  and  added 
that  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to  imagine  any  dealer 
of  that  organization  consenting  for  a  moment  to  go  back 
to  old  pre- Association  conditions.  One  credit  manager  re¬ 
cently  made  the  statement  that  he  would  gladly  pay  $5,000 
a  year  to  help  maintain  the  organization  rather  than  be 
deprived  of  the  assistance  and  information  received  there¬ 


from.  As  an  example  of  how  efficiently  the  Credit  Bureau 
is  working,  a  single  concern,  which  does  a  business  of 
over  $2,000,000.00  in  two  years’  time,  has  actually  lost  but 
$824.00  in  bad  accounts  during  that  period. 

SUBSTITUTE  GOLDEN  RULE  FOR  RULE  OF  GOLD 

In  conclusion,  Secretary  Gunn  said: 

“The  National  Association  functions  in  a  National  and 
larger  way,  but  all  matters  of  a  local  character  should  be 
settled  at  home  by  the  local  organization.  There  are  hardly 
any  two  communities  where  conditions  are  exactly  alike, 
but  I  maintain  that  what  we  have  been  able  to  accomplish 
in  the  Twin  Cities,  the  same  results  can  be  accomplished 
anywhere. 

We  must  substitute  goodness  for  greed,  service  for  selfish¬ 
ness,  patriotism  for  profiteering  and  the  Golden  Rule  for  the 
rule  of  gold,  for  when  the  One  Great  Scorer  comes  to  write 
against  your  name,  He  writes  not  that  you  won  or  lost,  but 
how  you  played  the  game.” 

The  annual  joint  session  of  the  Manufacturers’  and  Deal- 
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ers’  Associations  on  Thursday  morning  was  begun  aus¬ 
piciously  by  an  informal  interchange  of  forecasts  and  ex¬ 
perience  regarding  business  conditions,  contributed  by  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  both  bodies.  A  complete  account  of  this 
session  is  published  in  the  report  of  the  manufacturers’  meet¬ 
ing  in  this  issue. 

The  Thursday  afternoon  session  of  the  Dealers'  meeting 


was  occupied  with  a  very  practical  discussion  of  the  deal¬ 
er's  relation  to  Face  Brick  advertising,  lead  by  Dr.  G.  C. 
Mars,  the  now  famous  director  of  the  national  publicity 
campaign  of  the  A.  F.  B.  A.,  and  an  open  parliament  of 
discussion  followed,  which  revolved  around  the  three  basic 
questions  “Our  Obligation  to  the  Customer,”  “Our  Obliga¬ 
tion  to  the  Manufacturer,”  and  “The  Manufacturers’  Obliga¬ 
tion  to  Us.” 


k _ O - -4 


BUILDING  MATERIAL  PRICES  REACH  BOTTOM- 
DEMAND  WILL  EXCEED  SUPPLY  for  MANY  YEARS 


POLICIES  SHAPING  future  construction  work  in  practi¬ 
cally  all  parts  of  the  country  are  being  formulated  upon 
theories  remote  from  those  which  usually  guide  prospective 
building  operations,  according  to  Dow  Service  Daily  Building 
Report  of  December  4,  1920. 

In  other  years  the  question  has  been  one  of  a  demand  for 
rentable  space  sufficiently  defined  to  warrant  proceeding  with 
the  building  enterprise.  The  demand  is  the  one  thing  that 
is  now  definitely  known  about  the  building  future.  The  build¬ 
ing  material  manufacturer,  distributor  and  ultimate  purchaser 
all  know  that  this  demand  is  real  and  permanent  and  it  affects 
the  national  building  problem  in  different  ways,  but  princi¬ 
pally  in  the  form  of  postponement  of  purchasing  and  of  build¬ 
ing. 

Building  material  purchasing  on  a  spot  basis  is  now  in  a 
buyers’  market.  That  is,  the  purchaser  offering  attractive  busi¬ 
ness  may  accept  concessions  on  price  and  on  delivery  if  it  does 
not  run  beyond  the  first  of  February  or  March,  depending 
upon  the  commodities  desired.  If,  however,  the  inquiry  con¬ 
cerns  prices  or  deliveries  beyond  March  or  April  first,  sellers’ 
market  conditions  begin  to  appear  and  there  is  no  great  ag¬ 
gressive  effort  to  book  large  orders  with  specified  delivery 
dates. 

RESENTMENT  AGAINST  TAX  ON  STOCKS 

Building  investment  interests  have  expressed  surprise  at  such 
a  condition  and  charge  it  to  some  sort  of  an  agreement  to  cur¬ 
tail  production  in  order  to  keep  prices  of  building  materials 
high.  If  it  can  be  called  “collusion”  it  is  that  sort  of  concert 
of  opinion  that  arises  from  a  feeling  of  resentment  against  a 
condition  that  places  a  heavy  federal  tax  upon  stocks  or  in¬ 
ventories  in  anticipation  of  the  market  requirements  of  the 
immediate  future.  This  applies  just  as  clearly  and  definitely 
to  the  dealer  carrying  large  stocks  as  it  does  to  the  manufac¬ 
turer  of  material  carrying  reserve  supplies  on  a  speculative 
venture  that  would  make  him  prepared  for  any  purchasing 
eventuality. 

The  result  of  this  condition  is  certain  to  put  the  people  of 
the  country  who  want  to  build  homes  in  exactly  the  same  posi¬ 
tion  that  they  were  in  immediately  following  the  signing  of 
the  Armistice,  namely ;  a  state  where  each  individual  was  forced 
to  bid  against  his  neighbor  as  well  as  himself,  for  what  little 
building  material  supply  there  was  available. 

Such  a  condition  is  defined  by  the  word  “stampede”  and  to 
those  who  are  at  all  familiar  with  the  problems  confronting 
the  manufacturers  and  distributors  of  building  commodities 
in  nearly  all  sections  of  the  country  it  is  apparent  even  now 
that  outside  of  some  sectional  liquidation  on  the  part  of  hold¬ 
ers  of  large  quantities  of  building  supplies  at  distributing 
points,  the  price  market  is  already  at  normal  spring  strength. 

SPECULATION  IN  BUILDING  TO  CEASE 

Recent  happenings  indicate  that  the  potential  speculative 
building  market  is  passing  beyond  the  controlling  influence  of 
great  financial  institutions.  Public  officials  and  welfare  organi¬ 


zations  have  been  able  to  trace  a  close  connection  between  the 
condition  of  social  unrest  of  the  moment  with  the  disposition 
on  the  part  of  financial  institutions  to  favor  investments  in 
securities  that  pay  higher  than  do  6  per  cent,  mortgages. 

When  overtures  are  made  to  individuals  of  great  invest¬ 
ment  power  that  they  can  help  greatly  in  solving  the  problems 
arising  from  these  conditions  of  social  unrest  and  at  the  same 
time  help  to  meet  the  housing  situation  by  foregoing,  for  the 
moment  the  added  yield  on  a  part  of  their  investments  the 
response  has  been  surpringly  generous  when  the  overtures 
have  been  conducted  by  persons  of  acknowledged  influence  and 
position. 

There  is  no  way  to  compel  business  men  to  pile  up  inventor)'' 
and  pay  tax  on  it  besides  other  federal  and  state  excise  obli¬ 
gations  arising  out  of  the  manufacture,  transportation  or  sale 
of  their  products  in  time  to  bring  about  a  condition  of  excess 
supply  over  demand  before  the  end  of  the  1921  building  sea¬ 
son  and,  indeed,  there  is  nothing  that  now  gives  promise  of 
the  national  supply  of  building  materials  becoming  in  excess 
of  demand  until  far  into  the  first  half  of  the  present  decade. 

PRICES  HAVE  REACHED  BOTTOM 

The  trend  of  nearly  all  manufacturing  and  distributing  trade 
letters  point  first,  to  the  fact  that  bottom  price  levels  in  build¬ 
ing  materials,  equipments  and  supplies  have  been  reached. 
Some  few  dealers,  like  lumber  men,  for  example,  who  are 
anxious  to  deplete  their  inventories  before  the  first  of  the 
year  when  the  tax  period  closes,  are  making  concessions  in 
certain  lines  only. 

In  the  lumber  market,  where  price  cuts  have  been  more 
noticeable  than  in  some  other  departments,  some  items  have 
actually  advanced.  Spruce  and  yellow  pine  have  stood  fairly 
firm  while  white  pine  has  actually  advanced  in  price.  Floor¬ 
ing  material  has  dropped  far  because  it  advanced  far,  but  there 
is  now  practically  no  difference  between  cost  and  selling  price 
of  oak  flooring. 

According  to  one  of  the  recognized  authorities  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  this  commodity  cannot  go  lower  unless  the  oak  flooring 
manufacturer  suffers  a  loss  or  unless  lumber  in  the  grades  he 
uses  can  be  bought  at  lower  prices  or  his  labor  costs  drop. 
In  the  absence  of  these  factors  many  mills  have  closed  down 
rather  than  cut  their  quotations  lower.  Oak  flooring  is  not 
made  from  waste,  but  is  made  from  lumber,  and  lumber  pro¬ 
duction  is  at  probably  its  lowest  production  levels. 

The  only  department  in  the  building  material  market  that  is 
over-stocked  is  linseed  oil.  Steel  has  settled  down  to  price 
stability  and  other  basic  materials  are  steadying. 

&  & 

According  to  a  report  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  suspended  from  November  28  until  March  28,  1921,  cer¬ 
tain  schedules  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  which 
provide  for  a  uniform  increase  of  twenty  cents  per  net  ton 
in  rates  on  coal  from  various  points. 


BEST  SERVICE  to  USER= 

BEST  RETURNS  for  MAKER 

Julw  H .  Black,  Ex-President  of  American  Face  Brick  Association,  in  Ad¬ 
dress  to  Members  at  French  Lick  Convention,  Says  Manufacturer  and 
Dealer  Must  Get  Together  to  Extend  the  Utmost  Service  to  Consumer 

By  John  H.  Black 

President,  Jevettville  Clay  Products  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. -Paper  Read  at  American  Face  Brick 
Association  Convention, 'French  Lick,  Ind.,  December  1,  1920 


p  ROBABLY  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  YEAR  of  the 
association  is  drawing  to  its  close.  Our  campaign  of 
publicity  is  on  in  full  swing  and  has  given  to  our  use  several 
hue  and  much  needed  text  books  while  telling  our  story  to 
millions  of  listeners  in  attractive  manner.  That  they  were 
waiting  and  are  interested  is  proven  by  the  many  responses. 

\\  c  have  had  a  busy  time  since  the  close  of  the  war  and  now 
enter  the  period  of  readjustment  when  every  man  must  watch 
his  step— practice  economy  and  closely  scrutinize  his  credits. 

Like  ourselves,  manufacturers  of  all  competing  materials 
are  and  have  been  spending  large  sums  of  money  in  advertis¬ 
ing  their  wares  to  the  world.  They  are  alert  and  far-seeing 
and  so,  as  we  approach  more  normal  conditions  when  the  sup¬ 


ply  equals  the  demand,  we  must  carefully  examine  our  plans  to 
determine  if  we  are  fully  prepared  to  meet  and  cope  with  the 
situation. 

How  can  we  take  full  advantage  of  the  opportunity  made 
possible  by  our  publicity  movement  and  not  only  hold  our 


own  but  make  substantial  headway  against  any  and  all  products 
cleverly  exploited  to  take  our  place? 

In  my  mind  the  most  important  feature  to  which  we  should 
turn  our  attention  at  this  time  is  the  matter  of  service.  Are 
we  giving  sufficient  care  and  thought  to  the  all  important  point 
that  our  customer  in  the  final  analysis  is  the  ultimate  con¬ 
sumer  the  owner?  The  man  who  in  reality  furnishes  the 
money  to  pay  our  bills — is  he  receiving  our  goods  in  the  best 
possible  condition  just  as  he  wants  them  and  an  time?  Has 
he  been  informed  of  the  manner  they  should  be  placed  in  the 
wall  to  give  to  him  the  most  attractive  finished  result? 

SATISFIED  CUSTOMER  AN  ENTHUSIASTIC  SALESMAN 

Do  we  fully  appreciate  and  realize  that  a  satisfied  and  happy 
customer  becomes  an  enthusiastic  salesman  not  only  for  the 
entire  industry  but  for  the  particular  plant  which  served  him 
well  ? 

Do  we  place  the  stamp  upon  our  product  which  tells  the 
world  who  made  it  and  who  will  stand  behind  it  for  all  time? 

As  our  industry  is  now  conducted  there  are  two  distinct  and 
fundamental  elements— the  producer  and  the'  distributor. 
Neither  one  directly  interested  in  the  other  and  each  one . doing 
his  part  after  the  manner  which  seems  to  him  be&t. 

There  is,  therefore,  generally  speaking,  a  decided  line  of 
demarcation  between  these  two  elements  which  must  be  thoroly 
bridged  over  if  we  are  to  obtain  the  best  results.  In  the  past 
and,  as  a  rule,  each  element  has  perhaps  necessarily  been  so 
fully  occupied  in  working  out  its  particular  problems  that  this 
line  has  had  but  scant  attention.  Gentlemen,  from  this  time 
on,  it  must  have  most  serious  attention. 

Cooperation  is  the  word.  We  must  find  the  way  to  so  join 
these  two  elements  together  in  such  sympathetic  working  ar¬ 
rangement  that  the  necessities  and  troubles  of  each  shall  have 
the  benefit  of  combined  effort.  We  should  understand  each 
other  better  and  work  together  in  closer  harmony.  We  can 
develop  plans  which  will  permit  and  require  the  distributor 
to  know  at  all  times  the  abilities  and  limitations  of  his  every 
connection  while  the  producer  can  carefully  study  and  be  kept 
thoroly  informed  on  the  wants  and  needs  of  every  market 
he  proposes  to  enter.  There  should  be  frequent  and  constant 
contact  and  above  all  things  we  must  avoid  connections  with¬ 
out  thoro  and  complete  investigation. 

Why  should  not  representative  manufacturers  and  dealers  get 
together  in  close  committee  conference  and,  having  their  mu¬ 
tual  welfare  at  heart,  in  perfect  frankness  devise  the  proper 
method  which  will  give  to  the  buyer  the  best  possible  service  to 
the  end  that  every  user  of  face  brick  becomes  its  enthusiastic 
friend  ? 
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SALESMAN  SHOULD  BECOME  FAMILIAR  WITH  PLANT 

The  salesman,  the  man  who  deals  with  and  develops  the 
prospect,  who  looks  after  the  job’s  progress  and  knows  the 
bricklayer,  should  be  not  only  permitted  but  required  to  visit 
the  plants  at  intervals  and  becoming  at  first  hand  familiar  with 
its  opportunity,  in  turn  transmit  to  the  production  manager  the 
valuable  information  useful  to  the  business  that  he  gathers  day 
by  day  at  work  and  which  never  gets  into  a  letter. 

Furthermore  the  production  manager  should  visit  the  im¬ 
portant  markets  to  which  his  goods  are  consigned.  Going  to  a 
car  being  unloaded  he  will  know  its  usual  condition  on  arrival 
and  will  perhaps  receive  a  useful  lesson  as  to  necessity  for 
greater  care  in  packing  and  shipping. 

Send  him  to  buildings  under  way  and  in  addition  to  ob¬ 
serving  his  good  qualities  call  especial  friendly  attention  to 
chances  for  improvement  of  service.  The  general  run  of  the 
men  directly  responsible  for  quality  and  service  seldom  see 
their  wares  after  leaving  the  plant.  The  average  salesman 
seldom  sees  the  plant  whose  produce  he  is  boosting.  Why 
not  get  them  together  on  the  ground  to  enthuse  each  other? 

Now  all  of  this  means  expense  and  many  of  us  having 
small  plants  hesitate.  Yet  it  is  a  reasonable  time  of  cost  and 
should  be  so  considered.  The  object  of  it  all  is  to  give  the 
ultimate  consumer  better  service  and  wider  range  of  selection 
and  this  cost  logically  should  be  reflected  in  the  revenue. 

We  should  never  overlook  nor  lose  sight  in  a  single  trans¬ 
action  of  a  desire,  either  of  us,  to  give  to  the  finished  wall 
the  best  that  is  in  us. 

Are  we  properly  preparing  ourselves  and  our  sales  repre¬ 
sentatives  with  the  data  necessary  to  answer  all  questions 
impressively  and  promptly  as  to  comparative  costs  not  in  the 
pile  but  in  the  wall  against  any  and  all  substitutes? 

The  division  or  group  meetings,  because  of  their  frequency 
would  appear  to  present  the  best  opportunity  to  work  out 
plans  and  to  keep  plans  working  and  1  appeal  to  the  member¬ 
ship  to  permit  nothing  short  of  serious  matters  to  prevent 
their  regular  attendance  at  division  meetings. 

Let  us  keep  constantly  in  mind  what  Rotary  has  taught  us : 

“He  profits  most  who  serves  best.” 

£  £  £ 

Brick  Manufacturers’  Meetings  in  the  South 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Brick  Manufacturers, 
held  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  November  16,  forty-one  men  attended. 
These  men  represented  a  total  of  thirty-five  concerns  produc¬ 
ing  annually  250,000,000  brick.  J.  A.  Pugh,  of  the  Nansemond 
Brick  Corporation,  was  chairman  of  the  meeting.  Short  talks 
were  made  by  H.  R.  Garden,  of  Salem,  Va. ;  Mr.  West,  of 
Norfolk;  Mr.  Daniels,  of  Goldsboro,  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Moss,  vice- 
president  of  the  Seaboard  National  Bank  of  Norfolk.  Ralph 
P.  Stoddard,  secretary-manager  the  Common  Brick  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association  of  America,  talked  on  association  work, 
at  the  conclusion  of  which  every  company  represented  at  the 
meeting,  which  was  not  formerly  a  member,  became  a  member 
of  the  association. 

At  this  meeting  the  Virginian-Carolina  Brick  Manufacturers’ 
Association  was  formed.  H.  R.  Garden  was  elected  president 
and  J.  A.  Pugh  secretary  and  treasurer.  All  firms  represented 
enrolled  for  membership.  The  association  is  to  meet  at  least 
three  times  yearly  with  such  special  meetings  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  called  by  the  president.  It  becomes  at  once  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  energetic  local  organizations  in  the  country 
and  plans  a  number  of  activities  harmonized  with  the  national 
publicity  campaign. 

Another  successful  meeting  was  held  at  Charleston,  W.  Va., 
on  November  13,  of  which  the  prime  mover  was  C.  H.  Whites- 
carver,  Williamson,  W.  Va.  He  acted  as  chairman  and  made 
a  stirring  speech  to  the  brick  men.  They  were  also  addressed 


by  Geo.  E.  Sutherland,  of  the  Standard  Brick  Co.,  Charleston, 
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CONVENTIONS  IN  PROSPECT 

January  25,  26  and  27 — Canadian  National  Clay 
Products  Association,  Carls-Rite  Hotel, 
Toronto,  Can.  || 

January  31,  February  1,  2  and  3 - Common 

Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of 
America,  Pennsylvania  Hotel,  New  York 
1 1  City.  1 1 

January  31,  February  1,  2  and  3 — National 
||  Brick  Manufacturers'  Association,  Penn- 

slyvania  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

January — New  Jersey  Clayworkers’  Association, 
Eastern  Section  of  American  Ceramic 
|1  Society,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

February  21,  22  and  23 — American  Ceramic 
Society,  Deshler  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

February — Kentucky  Clay  Products  Association, 

Old  Inn  Hotel,  Louisville,  Ky. 
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Percentages  of  Increase  in  Building  Costs 

What  the  builder,  the  home  contractor  and  the  property 
owner  face  in  the  matter  of  material  costs  as  well  as  labor 
charges,  is  shown  by  a  schedule  of  increased  costs  in  building 
materials  prepared  by  Willis,  Polk  &  Co.,  of  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  in  which  the  advanced  percentage  is  shown  to  range  from 
the  lowest  increase  of  28  per  cent,  in  electric  wiring  materials 
to  500  per  cent,  in  finished  glass  products  installed.  Structural 
steel  shows  the  greatest  increase,  with  brick  work,  elevators, 
electric  wiring,  marble  work  and  other  craft  products  and 
labor  costs  running  closely  allied.  The  percentage  increases 
are  based  on  compiled  comparisons  with  the  years  1914-1916, 
in  labor,  material  and  the  finished  work.  According  to  the 
table,  brick  work  has  increased  in  cost  72  per  cent,  for  labor, 
103  per  cent,  for  material  and  128  per  cent,  for  the  finished 
work.  Tile  work  is  listed  as  increasing  50  per  cent,  for  labor, 
140  per  cent,  for  material  and  115  per  cent,  for  finished  work. 

£  £ 

Business  Depression  Natural  Reaction 

J.  H.  Tregoe,  secretary-treasurer,  in  his  December  monthly 
letter  to  the  33,000  members  of  the  National  Association  of 
Credit  Men,  declared  that  intensification  of  present  industrial 
depression  should  not  cause  undue  alarm,  “for  we  are  but 
experiencing  the  natural  sharp  reaction  from  an  unnatural 
period  during  which  the  elements  entering  into  the  making 
of  prices  were  overplayed  and  tendencies  indulged  which  up¬ 
set  normal  movement  of  commerce.  There  has  been  no  weak¬ 
ening  in  the  fundamental  soundness  of  the  nation’s  economic 
position.  Credit  resources  are  sufficient  for  legitimate  com¬ 
mercial  needs,  even  if  commodity  movements  were  in  normal 
volume.” 


LARGE  OPERATOR  TELLS 
ABOUT  COAL  SITUATION 

Persons  Responsible  for  Excessive  Coal  Costs — Future  Prospects 
of  Fuel  Situation — How  to  Solve  Problem  by  Intelligent  Buying 

By  Stuyvesant  Peabody 

President,  Peabody  Coal  Co.,  Chicago,  III. —Paper  Read  at  American  Face  Brick 
Association  Convention,  French  Lick,  Ind.,  December  2,  1920 


NO  COUNTRY  HAS  MORE  COAL  THAN  AMERICA 

Much  has  been  said  about  our  industry  in  the  past  eight 
months.  Few  newspaper  articles  give  a  correct  idea  about  the 
situation  and  its  causes.  The  coal  industry  has  been  the  target 
for  all  lovers  of  the  sensational  and  those  who  favor  govern¬ 
ment  control  of  industry.  I  want  to  say  here  that  if  there 
were  no  Sherman  Law,  or  no  laws  against  price  fixing,  that 
coal  would  never  be  controlled  in  this  country  by  any  one 
group  of  interests.  No  country  in  the  world  has  so  much  coal 
available  for  immediate  development  as  America.  There  is 


average  running  time  for  the  first  eight  months  of  this  y< 
is  not  over  that.  It  takes  as  many  company  men  (paid  by  1 
day)  to  hoist  2,000  tons  per  day  in  a  4,000  ton  mine  and  lo 
it  on  cars  as  it  would  to  hoist  4,000  tons,  as  the  miner  or  c< 
digger  is  paid  by  the  ton  and  the  motorman,  track  layer  cag 
topman,  engineer,  etc.  is  paid  by  the  day.  Therefore 
1005 


JN  BEING  ASKED  to  speak  before  you  about  the  coal  situ¬ 
ation,  I  f-eel  greatly  honored.  Your  good  secretary,  Mr. 
Hollowell,  originally  wanted  my  father  to  address  you.'  He 
would  have  gladly  done  so,  but  to  your  misfortune,  as  well  as 
mine  (speaking  is  entirely  out  of  my  line)  he  cannot  come  into 
Indiana  at  the  present  time.  For  this  reason  Mr.  Hollowell’s 
choice  of  a  speaker  on  the  coal  situation  was  limited  to  some 
lesser  light  on  the  industry  like  myself  who  was  not  of  enough 
importance  to  be  indicted  in  Indianapolis  by  Judge  Anderson. 

When  I  came  of  age  my  father  said,  “Jack  (he  calls  me 
Jack  because  my  name  is  Stuyvesant)  I  have  supported  you  and 
raised  you  until  you  are  twenty-one,  and  now  you  have  got 
to  support  yourself.” 

“Dad,”  I  answered,  “you  have  done  so  well  for  twenty-one 
years  that  I  don’t  feel  I  can  make  any  change.” 

I  never  have.  I  have  been  president  of  my  father’s  inter¬ 
ests  for  four  or  five  years,  and  feel  entirely  competent  to  run 
them— as  long  as  I  can  reach  him  on  the  telephone.  In  this 
case  I  can’t  ask  his  help  and  advice,  so  I  ask  your  forgiveness 
and  sympathy  as  I  try  to  lay  the  future  of  the  coal  situation 
before  you  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  coal  operator. 

As  I  have  so  much  to  say  I  will  read  most  of  my  speech, 
in  order  to  save  time,  as,  altho  I  have  cut  it  down  as  much 
as  I  could,  the  subject  is  so  big,  and  I  want  to  make  so  many 
explanations  that  will  give  you  the  true  story,  that  I  do  not 
want  to  get  lost  and  miss  any  of  it,  as  I  think  the  story  of 
coal  is  so  important  to  your  industry  that  1  want  to  give  it 
to  you  as  I  see  it. 

Your  industry  has  suffered  tremendously  from  the  very 
causes  that  have  brought  about  this  near-panic  in  coal.  You 
have  my  entire  sympathy  for  all  the  restrictions  in  railroad 
cars,  priority  rulings,  etc.  that  have  been  laid  against  you.  You 
have  also  suffered  from  the  shortage  and  high  price  of  labor. 
If,  to  the  above  causes  you  add  unseasonable  buying,  or  un¬ 
equal  yearly  buying  (what  I  mean  is  not  having  a  steady  day 
to  day  movement  of  your  product  thruout  the  year),  all  of 
these  which  have  hurt  you,  have  also  hurt  us,  and  I  mean  here 
the  average  coal  producer  who  has  his  whole  investment  and 
means  of  living  in  coal  mines. 


coal  in  practically  every  State.  I  recently  read  an  address  by 
George  Otis  Smith,  Chief  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  in 
which  he  said  if  all  power  in  America  was  produced  by  oil 
that  there  was  only  enough  oil  proven  up  to  run  this  country 
9t/2  years,  while  there  was  enough  coal  available  to  maintain 
the  present  yearly  production  for  over  5,000  years. 

This  coal  can  be  opened  up  cheaply  on  small  scale  production 
anywhere.  Any  hill  around  French  Lick,  even,  has  coal,  and 
there  are  small  farmers’  mines  working  near  here.  But  to’  pro¬ 
duce  coal  cheaply  takes  large  producing  units.  These  units  require 
a  large  investment.  Our  average  new  mine  is  laid  out  to  pro¬ 
duce  4,000  tons  per  day,  and  represents  an  investment  of  about 
a  million  and  a  half  dollars.  Now  a  4,000  ton  unit  that  can 
be  operated  only  50  per  cent,  of  capacity  is  expensive,  and  our 


our 
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poor  running  time,' and  shortage  of  miners  has  increased  our 
costs  very  greatly.  In  many  fields  our  shortage  of  men  is  due 
to  the  small  snow-bird  mines  opened  on  account  of  the  general 
shortage  of  coal. 

BITUMINOUS  COAL  CAN  NOT  BE  STORED 

The  bituminous  coal  industry  differs  from  all  other  industries 
in  that  its  product  must  he  disposed  of  at  the  time  it  is  pro¬ 
duced.  Production  of  coal  is  controlled  by  two  factors — de¬ 
mand  for  immediate  shipment  and  car  supply.  In  mountainous 
or  hilly  sections  there  is  little  space  available  for  storage,  and 
even  if  the  coal  is  stored  the  demand  comes  greatest  when  there 
is  the  least  car  supply,  and  1  have  never  seen  a  time  when 
coal  stored  at  mines  could  be  moved,  as  all  available  cars 
were  able  to  be  loaded  with  fresh  mined  coal. 

When  the  Armistice  came  in  November,  1918.  many  indus¬ 
tries  were  filled  with  unsuitable  coal.  This  was  due  to  the 
zoning  system  of  the  Fuel  Administration,  which  forced  indus¬ 
tries  in  many  cases  to  buy  coal  they  could  not  use,  and  they 
bought  this  coal  rather  than  be  out  of  coal  altogether.  Busi¬ 
ness  thruout  slowed  up  and  the  coal  mines  ran  about  two  days 
per  week  only.  Our  miners,  with  high  daily  wages,  even  then 
were  dissatisfied  and  making  a  poor  living.  Buyers  all  felt 
that  coal  prices  were  high,  forgetting  our  great  labor  and  sup¬ 
ply  increase.  Not  until  July,  1919  could  we  run  full  time  on 
orders,  and  then  the  bad  conditions  of  the  railroads  were  im¬ 
mediately  felt.  We  had  many  orders,  and  car  supply  was  very 
poor.  The  men,  more  and  more  dissatisfied  with  average  month¬ 
ly  returns  more  than  with  the  actual  day  wages,  called  a  strike 
November  1,  1919,  and  were  out  until  December  12.  1919.  This 
was  followed  by  a  severe  winter  in  1920.  With  poor  car  sup¬ 
ply  and  hard  traffic  conditions,  due  to  severe  winter,  by  April, 
1920  this  country  was  entirely  cleaned  out  on  all  storage  coal. 
Never  before  in  any  of  my  associates’  recollections  has  this 
happened  and  there  are  no  records  available  as  to  the  amount 
of  coal  carried  over  each  year,  but  I  know  that  it  amounts  to 
at  least  one-eighth  of  the  yearly  production.  With  nothing  in 
reserve  the  coal  buyers  ran  wild. 

Old  “supply  and  demand’’  has  his  greatest  coal  victory.  Most 
industries  were  working  at  such  a  profit  that  coal  costs  made 
but  little  difference.  Many  industries  feared  the  coal  shortage 
was  so  great  that  in  event  of  a  coal  administration  they  would 
be  declared  non-essential.  All  these  bound  to  get  coal  at  any 
price  sent  tbeir  buyers  direct  to  the  mines.  Every  hole  that 
could  produce  coal  was  opened  up,  and  someone  was  waiting  to 
bid  on  each  car.  The  snow-birds  made  a  killing. 

I.  C.  C.  COAL  RULING  GREATLY  ABUSED 

Peabody  Coal  Co.’s  average  selling  price  for  July,  and  July 
marks  the  high  point  in  coal  prices,  on  over  a  million  tons  pro¬ 
duction,  was  $2.83'.  The  open  market,  that  is  the  market  on 
the  20  per  cent,  of  free  coal  produced,  was  around  $8.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  this,  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  made  a 
ruling  that  railroads  could  assign  cars  to  mines  giving  them 
100  per  cent,  run,  regardless  of  percentage  that  mines  running 
on  commercial  business  were  entitled.  No  ruling  was  ever 
so  abused.  The  railroads  used  it  to  get  cheap  coal.  It  was  not 
intended  to  give  them  cheap  coal,  that  is  coal  under  the  actual 
cost  of  production,  but  to  make  sure  that  the  railroads  got 
their  full  supply.  They  used  it  in  the  old  way  to  break  down 
a  coal  operator’s  morale  and  to  force  him  to  sell  them  coal  so 
that  he  could  make  some  little  profit  over  the  cost  of  his  pro¬ 
duction  in  view  of  the  tremendous  car  shortage  we  were  all 
facing.  Mines  sold  their  output  for  100  per  cent,  run  at  $3, 
while  their  neighbors  were  just  getting  by  at  market  prices  at 
6  days  a  month  run.  We  had  a  mine  idle  13  consecutive  days 
in  October,  while  neighboring  mines  on  railroad  business  ran 
100  per  cent,  and  took  most  of  our  men. 

People  and  the  newspapers  heard  and  talked  of  $8  coal,  and 
it  was  not  over  20  per  cent,  of  coal  sold.  They  never  said  a 


word  about  Peabody  Coal  Co.’s  $2.83  July  average,  or  the 
cheap  railroad  fuel,  *4  of  all  coal  produced,  or  all  the  other 
large  producers  living  up  to  their  contracts.  This  combina¬ 
tion  of  events  will  probably  never  happen  again.  Coal  must 
always  be  plentiful  in  America  and  cheaper,  as  it  has  always 
been  to  a  marked  degree,  more  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
world. 

LARGE  UNITS  ONLY  CAN  PRODUCE  COAL 

No  industry  that  uses  coal  year  in  and  year  out  can  afford 
to  overlook  the  following  facts :  Coal  can  be  produced  any¬ 
where,  but  it  cannot  be  produced  cheaply  unless  large  units 
are  developed.  These  large  units  require  a  big  investment  of 
money.  I  strongly  recommend  to  every  big  user  of  coal  that 
he  make  an  effort  to  buy  his  coal  from  a  big  producer  on  a 
cost  plus  basis,  and  that  he  further  makes  provision  at  his 
plant  to  store  this  coal,  so  he  can  take  coal  from  the  coal 
producer  in  as  near  monthly  proportions  as  possible.  Coal 
cannot  be  produced  cheaply  unless  it  is  mined  in  big  units 
every  day  in  the  year,  or  as  nearly  every  day  of  the  year  as 
it  is  humanly  possible  to  do  so.  If  you  cannot  use  this  coal, 
in  equal  monthly  proportions,  make  arrangements  to  store 
it  at  your  plants  so  that  in  the  months  in  which  you  use  the 
greatest  amount  of  coal,  you  will  have  it  in  your  own  storage 
to  draw  from.  By  doing  this  you  will  allow  the  operator  to 
keep  his  mine  running  as  near  100  per  Cent,  as  the  railroads 
will  allow  him  to,  and  if  you  cannot  do  this  individually,  try 
and  do  it  collectively,  as  I  know  of  no  laws  that  prevent 
collective  buying. 

To  sum  up  what  I  have  been  trying  to  tell  you,  coal  is  so 
plentiful  in  America  that  if  a  big  user  does  not  secure  it  with¬ 
in  a  small  percentage  of  costs,  it  is  due  to  only  one  cause 
beyond  his  control,  and  that  is  transportation.  Any  large  coal 
company  will  be  only  too  glad  to  sell  a  large  user  on  a  cost 
plus  basis,  and  there  is  so  much  coal  available  in  America  that 
no  industry  should  be  without  coal  whenever  they  need  it, 
as  I  do  not  think  the  railroad  situation  can  continue  as  bad 
as  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

£*  £  £ 

Labor  Steadier  on  Pacific  Coast 

The  outstanding  feature  looming  in  the  brick  making  and 
building  materials  industry  on  the  Pacific  coast  at  present  is 
the  easier  situation  with  regard  to  labor  conditions.  Much  of 
the  turmoil  due  to  labor  agitation,  which  restricted  building 
operations  so  effectually  for  the  past  several  months,  has  been 
cleared  away  at  last  according  to  the  opinion  of  those  who 
are  best  able  to  size  up  the  situation.  Within  the  past  few 
weeks  the  bricklayers  have  returned  to  work  in  San  Francisco 
after  a  period  of  idleness  due  to  demands  of  the  unions  for 
wages  which  according  to  the  employers  could  not  be  paid  and  1 
the  industry  kept  moving.  The  settlement  is  due  largely  to  i 
the  formation  by  the  employing  interests  of  San  Francisco  of 
a  “Central  Council,”  which  is  an  amalgamation  of  the  Con-  j 
tractors’  Association  and  the  Builders’  Exchange.  The  newly  [ 
formed  council  presents  the  employers’  interests  to  the  unions,  f 
backed  solidly  by  practically  all  of  the  employers  of  labor  in 
the  building  and  building  materials  industry. 

The  ultimatum  of  the  Council  recently  presented  to  the 
unions,  had  the  desired  effect  of  bringing  the  men  back  to 
work  on  building  operations  after  a  protracted  period  of  idle-  j 
ness  due  to  their  demands.  The  men  are  all  at  work  now 
pending  arbitration  of  their  demands  and  a  better  feeling  is 
in  the  air.  Another  phase  of  the  better  labor  situation  is  the 
return  from  the  country  districts  of  a  large  body  of  unskilled 
workers  who  took  advantage  of  the  better  wages  afforded  by 
the  farmers  and  fruit  growers  during  the  summer  months  to 
the  detriment  of  the  brick  plants.  All  the  plants  now  have 
men  a  plenty  after  a  shortage  which  lasted  all  summer. 
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HEARD  SOME  YEARS  AGO  an  instructor  in  public 
speaking  say  to  his  pupils  “if  you  are  to  speak  at  a  public 
meeting,  be  careful  to  go  there  while  other  speakers  Are  on  the 
floor,  and  hear  what  they  have  to  say.  You  will  then  know 
what  is  expected  of  you.  You  will  have  a  standard  to  reach, 
and  you  will  know  what  your  audience  wants. 

I  have  been  more  than  gratified  today  in  hearing  some  very 
able  thoughts  expressed,  and  well  expressed,  and  I  don’t  won¬ 
der  now  that  the  brick  business  has  reached  the  importance 
economically,  commercially  and  industrially  that  it  has  reached, 
w  lien  it  has  in  its  ranks  such  talent  as  1  have  heard  from  today. 


JAMES  A.  DAVIS. 


Your  industry,  gentlemen,  is  the  oldest  in  the  world.  The 
first  instinct  of  man  is  to  protect  himself,  protect  himself  from 
the  elements,  seek  comfort.  When  the  first  brick  was  made  no 
man  knows.  We  know  that  the  history  of  these  civilizations 
contemporaneous  with  Moses  left  records  of  their  affairs  in 
brick.  Along  one  wall  of  the  British  Museum,  for  possibly 


100  feet,  are  stored  cylindrical,  triangular,  flat  and  square 
I  rick,  inscribed  with  the  history  of  antiquity. 

We  would  have  known  nothing  of  Babylon  and  all  its  majes¬ 
ty  of  civilization  if  it  had  not  been  inscribed  on  brick. 

We  know  that  the  expression  “he  is  a  brick”  originated 
before  the  days  of  Christ.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  good  fel¬ 
lowship  designations. 

A  famous  king  visited  the  King  of  Sparta.  The  visiting 
king  expressed  his  surprise  at  there  being  no  walls  around  or 
citadels  guarding  its  towns.  The  Spartan  King  replied  “there 
is  no  need  of  walls  around  Sparta.  The  men  of  Sparta  are  its 
wails  and  every  man  is  a  brick.” 

PRESENT  CONDITION  NOT  UNUSUAL 

Now,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  and  it  is  well  that  we  be 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  we  are  not  in  any  abnormal  or 
unusual  condition.  Economically  we  are  only  repeating  what 
has  happened  after  every  great  social  or  political  upheaval  in 
history  from  time  out  of  mind.  There  has  always  been  a 
disturbed  state  of  mind  leading  to  inflation  after  all  the 
great  wars,  and  deflation,  serious  or  calamitous,  has  inevitably 
followed. 

After  the  Napoleonic  wars  in  I  SI  5  England  went  thru  just 
another  such  period.  The  parallel  is  astounding,  but  in  that 
time  they  braced  themselves  for  it,  and  when  deflation  had 
run  its  course,  the  panic  of  1825  straightened  out  her  affairs 
and  from  that  date  she  began  her  progress  toward  commercial 
and  maritime  supremacy  that  she  has  occupied  for  all  the 
years  since.  She  was  then,  as  we  are  now,  an  exporting  as 
well  as  a  creditor  nation. 

These  are  periods  of  stimulation,  gentlemen,  they  are  periods 
that  every  industry  and  every  nation  and  every  individual 
must  go  thru  with  before  we  begin  to  know  ourselves. 

After  the  Mexican  War  there  was  just  such  another  period, 
ending,  thru  over-inflation,  in  the  panic  of  1859.  When  the 
Civil  war  ended  we  went  thru  another  such  period.  Our  high¬ 
est  prices  were  reached  three  years  after  the  War  and  deflation 
began,  ending  in  the  panic  of  ’73. 

But  bear  this  in  mind,  that  war  cost  $8,000,000,000,  the  most 
expensive  war  that  was  ever  fought.  We  owed,  when  we  came 
out  of  that  war,  $3,500,000,000.  Our  total  banking  resources 
at  that  time  were  less  than  a  billion  and  a  half.  YTet  the  force 
of  American  genius  and  energy  took  hold  of  the  situation  and 
in  spite  of  the  fact  of  my  homeland  in  the  South  being  brought 
to  a  condition  of  absolute  devastation,  prostrate  and  humbled  to 
the  dust;  in  spite  of  all  the  heresies,  financial  and  otherwise, 
that  were  developed  all  over  the  United  States,  in  spite  of  the 
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panic  of  ’73,  the  United  States  20  years  after  was  without  a 
dollar  of  debt,  and  we  entered  an  unexampled  period  of  pros¬ 
perity  and  stability. 

EUROPEAN  WAR  CHEAPLY  FOUGHT 

Now  we  are  thru  a  more  serious  war.  This  last  war  has 
cost  us  $32,000,000,000.  Yet  today  we  only  owe  of  that  cost 
$23,000,000,000.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world  was 
a  cost  of  war,  figured  on  the  unit  basis  as  cheaply  fought  as 
this  war.  We  emerged  from  the  war  owing  $26,500,000,000. 
We  have  retired  $2,500,000,000  of  that  cost,  and  in  addition 
$1,500,000,000  of  floating  debt. 

We  are  today  the  most  solvent  nation  of  the  world.  Today 
our  gross  debt  is  only  4.4  per  cent,  of  our  national  wealth; 
England’s  is  22  per  cent.;  France  44  per  cent.;  Italy  37  per 
cent,  of  their  national  wealth ;  Germany  owes  $42,000,000,000 
more  than  her  total  wealth. 

Now  think  of  it. 

Is  there  any  reason  for  alarm?  Are  there  any  problems  that 
are  not  of  a  corrective  nature  that  are  not  solvable  by  our¬ 
selves;  guided  by  reason,  prudence  and  courage? 

There  are  none. 

My  Southern  brother  fully  expressed  my  sentiment  when  he 
said  the  solution  of  the  situation  is  in  our  hands.  It  is  with 
ourselves. 

Now,  there  is  one  thing  that  history  proves  to  us,  and  that 
is  that  from  dawn  of  recorded  time  to  the  present,  despite  all 
the  changes,  political,  social  and  economic,  in  spite  of  war,  pes¬ 
tilence  and  famine,  in  spite  of  the  growth  of  civilization,  hu¬ 
man  nature  has  remained  the  same.  It  has  been  the  only  thing 
that  is  unchanged.  We  are  just  as  selfish  now  individually  as 
we  were  in  the  days  of  that  time  when  our  ancestors  roamed 
the  forests  living  on  herbs. 

PANIC  IS  STATE  OF  MIND 

We  are  moved  by  exactly  the  same  impulses;  we  are  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  same  emotions ;  we  are  controlled  and  influenced 
by  the  same  desires  for  personal  comfort,  for  personal  ad¬ 
vantages,  for  personal  requirements,  as  we  were  in  those  days. 
Civilization  has  only  given  us  more  to  expect  and  desire. 

It  is  thru  cooperation,  gentlemen,  thru  a  united  determina¬ 
tion  to  master  the  problems  of  our  own  individual  affairs,  and 
as  those  affairs  are  related  to  our  collective  interests.  We  are 
not  in  a  serious  situation,  by  any  manner  of  means.  All  the 
elements  of  panic  are  present.  Don’t  overlook  that  fact,  but 
panic  is  a  state  of  mind, — entirely  a  state  of  mind.  The  state 
of  mind  of  one  individual  will  affect  another  individual.  Then 
make  it  a  collective  state  of  mind;  make  it  a  courageous  state 
of  mind ;  make  it  a  state  of  mind  which  leads  every  man  to 
the  same  objective  along  the  same  lines,  and  those  lines  as  stated 
by  my  Southern  brother,  a  truly  courageous  industrial  uplift. 
That  is  the  only  way  by  which  this  situation  can  be  cured. 

Our  banking  system  is  sound.  Do  you  realize  now  why  money 
is  tight  and  high ;  why  it  can’t  be  loosened  today  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  in  which  you  are  most  interested,  the  construction  of 
homes  and  industrial  plants?  The  most  important  really,  of 
all  the  investments  that  can  be  made  today,  are  the  invest¬ 
ments  in  housing.  It  can’t  be  released  for  the  reason  that 
since  the  armistice  our  banks  have  expanded  their  loans  and 
discounts  over  $7,000,000,000.  This  is  a  serious  but  not  dan¬ 
gerous  situation.  This  has  not  been  in  consequence  of  any 
increased  physical  production;  not  in  consequence  of  anything 
that  has  meant  property ;  it  has  been  in  consequence  of  an  ex¬ 
pansion  in  prices  solely. 

Therefore,  prices  must  be  liquidated.  They  are  being  liqui¬ 
dated  in  a  most  orderly  way,  a  more  orderly  way  than  his¬ 
tory  affords  a  parallel  of. 

CONSIDERABLE  DECLINE  FROM  PRICE  PEAK 

Are  you  aware,  and  unless  you  have  studied  the  situation 
very  carefully  you  are  not,  that  according  to  Bradstreets’  prices 


of  commodities,  there  has  been  a  decline  from  the  peak  of 
41  per  cent.  England’s  decline  up  to  date  from  her  peak  has 
been  but  20  per  cent;  France  15  per  cent,  so  that  we  stand  to¬ 
day  as  having  maintained  the  greatest  and  most  orderly  de¬ 
cline  in  prices  in  deflation  of  any  of  the  belligerents. 

Is  there  any  cause  for  alarm? — None  whatever. 

We  have  in  banking  resources  to  date  $32,900,000,000,  lets 
say  $33,000,000,000  the  greatest  the  nation  has  ever  reached, 
and  that  after  discounting  banking  resources  by  a  fair  per¬ 
centage  of  deflational  discount. 

On  the  basis  that  we  bonded  ourselves  after  the  Civil  War 
we  could  stand  a  bonded  debt  of  $70,000,000,000. 

Is  there  any  doubt  about  our  solvency? 

France  is  facing  the  problem  that  she  cannot  raise  by  taxa¬ 
tion,  almost  prohibitive  as  it  is,  not  quite  double  her  bond  in¬ 
terest. 

Now,  all  that  is  given  to  you  for  the  inferences  that  you  may 
draw.  My  story  as  to  finances  must  always  be  told  with  cer¬ 
tain  reservations.  The  lesson  must  be  conveyed  by  inferences, 
a  good  deal  as  Pat  entertained  his  boss. 

Pat  contributed,  thru  his  carelessness,  to  a  serious  accident 
that  befell  his  boss.  The  boss  was  taken  to  the  hospital,  and 
when  he  could  see  any  one  Pat  felt  it  was  his  duty  to  visit 
him.  He  was  a  little  doubtful  about  his  reception,  and  to  brace 
up  he  took  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  red  liquor. 

As  he  reached  the  bed  of  the  boss  he  saluted  him,  but  the 
boss  was  rather  grumpy.  Pat  drew  up  his  chair  and  began 
to  tell  him  a  story.  The  boss  was  very  attentive.  “Now  tell 
it  again,  Pat,  and  come  a  little  closer.  Pat  told  it  again. 
“Again  Pat,  and  a  little  closer  still.”  Pat  told  it  again.  “Now 
Pat,  come  very  close  and  tell  it  again.”  “Well  now,  boss,  I 
am  very  glad  that  you  enjoy  my  story”  said  Pat.  “Damn  your 
story  Pat”  was  the  boss’  reply,  “its  that  delicious  breath  of 
yours  I  enjoy.” 

All  this  has  been  told  to  build  up  your  faith  in  the  founda¬ 
tions  on  which  we  must  build. 

PERIOD  OF  DEPRESSION  WILL  BE  SHORT 

I  do  not  call  myself  an  optimist.  I  do  not  like  the  term. 
It  is  expressive  of  that  fatuous  philosophy  which  believes 
things  are  coming  right  because  they  should  be  right,  without 
any  help  on  our  part  to  make  them  so.  Optimism  is  not  a 
stimulant  for  courage  or  an  antidote  for  the  poison  of  despair. 
I  don’t  like  it.  I  agree  with  my  friend  who  said  that  every 
pessimist  claims  to  be  an  optimist.  It  means  nothing.  But  I 
am  filled  with  the  courage  of  a  well-founded  hopefulness  that 
our  period  of  depression  is  going  to  break  all  records  as  to  its 
early  termination.  History  has  shown  us  that  periods  of  de¬ 
pression  bear  a  ratio  to  periods  of  inflation  as  4  to  1 ;  that  it 
takes  four  times  as  long  for  the  depression  to  bring  about  a 
recovery  from  inflation  as  it  does  for  inflation  to  reach  its 
peak.  That  I  believe  will  be  dissipated  as  a  record  from  now 
on  in  our  country.  With  our  resources,  with  our  wealth,  with 
a  currency  that  no  man  in  this  world  doubts  the  value  of,  and 
when  I  tell  you  today  it  is  legal  tender  in  Mexico,  legal  tender 
all  thru  South  America,  legal  tender  in  Canada,  it  is  not  be¬ 
cause  of  the  gold  that  is  back  of  it,  it  is  not  because  of  the 
resources  that  are  back  of  it,  but  it  is  because  the  United 
States  and  the  American  people  are  back  of  it  with  their  faith 
and  courage. 

Faith  is  the  great  stabilizer  of  all  human  relations ;  faith 
in  ourselves ;  faith  in  our  abilities ;  faith  in  those  who  are  gov¬ 
erning  us;  faith  in  our  institutions;  faith  in  our  individualism; 
and  faith  in  the  knowledge  that  the  mass  of  power  must  be 
composed  of  units  of  power. 

POWER  OF  NATION  DEPENDS  ON  INDIVIDUAL 

Every  American  citizen  is  a  unit  of  this  great  nation,  and 
its  power  depends  upon  the  strength  and  courage  of  every  unit. 
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ever}  man,  every  dollar,  and  every  bit  of  initiative,  inventive 
and  progressive  ability  within  that  man. 

It  may  be  encouraging  to  know  from  an  outsider’s  point  of 
view  that  you  are  in  an  unusually  favorable  position.  It  is 
my  business  to  keep  track  of  economic  situations.  You  have 
not  been  in  the  profiteering  class.  You  have  not  stored  up 
great  stocks  of  high-priced  commodities  to  take  a  serious  loss 
on.  When  money  is  released,  when  we  have  found  that, 
we  are  not  going  beyond  but  receding  from  the  elastic  limits 
of  credit  by  gradual  contraction.  There  is  today  in  Chicago 
alone  in  banking  resources  10  per  cent,  of  the  banking  resources 
of  the  United  States.  Awaiting  release  of  investment  funds, 
there  are  in  Chicago  alone  construction  projects  amounting  to 
over  $210,000,000.  Every  project  in  the  list  according  to  our 
records  is  of  a  housing  and  revenue-producing  character.  Not 
a  dollar  of  that  amount  is  to  be  used  in  ornamental  or  non¬ 
productive  work. 

Construction  for  revenue  purposes,  and  housing  is  included 
in  “fQr  revenue  purposes”  because  housing  produces  rents,  and 
rents  are  revenue,  and  rents  are  wealth,  and  wealth  is  based 
on  rents,  and  construction  therefore  will  be  an  addition  to  our 
fixed  wealth.  We  are  short  of  the  necessities  in  housing.  We 
are  short  of  the  necessities  for  industrial  expansion.  We  are 
short  in  the  conveniences  that  brick  will  produce.  Then  is  it 
not  a  logical  thing  that  if  you  gentlemen  will  only  unitedly, 
without  reference  to  the  face  brick,  to  hollow  tile,  to  com¬ 
mon  brick,  to  vitrified  tiling,  or  any  other  means  of  a  con¬ 
struction  in  clay  products,  will  bring  your  story  to  the  front, 
urge  it,  don’t  regard  your  own  particular  line  as  the  only  line 
that  should  be  so  forced,  give  it  sound  public  circulation  as 
to  what  brick  construction  means,  why  construction  is  a  prop¬ 
er  use  for  money,  why  the  money  that  is  now  held  because  of 
distrust  of  the  situation  should  be  released  and  invested  in  the 
soundest  and  safest,  if  the  slowest  of  investments,  permanent 
construction,  that  is  your  mission  and  you  have  got  a  big  one. 

BRICK  CREATE  WEALTH  WITHOUT  DEPLETION 

Of  all  the  basic  industries,  yours,  steel  and  cement,  but  more 
particularly  yours  and  cement,  produce  wealth  without  deplet¬ 
ing  resources.  Do  you  realize  that  lumber,  iron,  steel,  and 
nearly  all  the  other  construction  material  deplete  wealth  in 
creating  more  wealth? 

Clay  has  only  a  nominal  value  in  place.  You  are  actually 
creating  in  the  conversion  of  clay  into  brick,  creating  net 
wealth.  You  are  creating  it  on  the  same  basis  as  agriculture 
creates  it. 

We,  this  last  year,  produced  out  of  the  ground  in  agricul¬ 
ture  $10,000,000,000  in  excess  of  our  net  national  debt.  What 
you  could  do  in  producing  brick  and  forcing  it  into  form  and 
creating  revenue  would  be  almost  as  great  an  addition  to  our 
wealth  as  our  agricultural  industry,  and  just  as  important,  as 
a  sound  economic  factor. 

There  are  other  things  than  commodities  to  liquidate,  gentle¬ 
men.  We  must  liquidate  errors. 

We  as  a  people  are  sometimes  too  prone  to  criticise  our 
laws.  A  great  law-giver  and  writer  in  the  time  of  Christ  said : 

No  law  can  suit  the  convenience  of  everyone.  We  must  be 
satisfied  if  it  be  beneficial  on  the  whole  and  to  the  majority.” 
We  must  get  over  the  criticism  of  our  courts. 

We  must  hold  up  the  hands  of  our  bankers.  No  men  have 
had  more  serious  problems  thrust  upon  them  and  accepted 
with  courage  than  our  bankers  have  had  since  the  beginning 
of  the  world  war,  thru  our  participation  in  it,  and  thru  the 
inflation  period  which  followed.  Any  act  on  the  part  of  our 
bankers  might  have  brought  about  a  serious  money  panic  if 
it  had  not  been  wisely  ruled  upon.  The  financial  resources  of 
no  nation  in  the  world  are  as  mobile  as  ours.  We  can  by 
means  of  our  Federal  Reserve  System  mobilize  our  financial 
resources  at  any  part  of  the  nation,  where  we  may  expect  an 
attack  or  financial  weakness. 


MUST  ADJUST  PROBLEM  OF  LABOR 

When  Kansas  City  got  down  to  only  8  per  cent,  of  her  re¬ 
serve,  what  happened  ?  The  whole  resources  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  system  were  put  there  to  bring  her  back  in  a  few 
weeks  to  20  per  cent.  Then  why  criticise?  The  problems  that 
those  men  have  to  handle  over  their  desks  sometimes  cause 
astonishment  on  my  part  that  they  can  sleep  nights. 

The  next  great  error  to  liquidate  is  that  of  labor.  We  have 
during  our  industrial  activity  for  the  past  three  years  filled 
our  plants  with  labor  on  the  basis  of  numbers,  have  taken  on, 
because  necessary,  all  the  labor  offered.  Our  plants  were  well 
filled,  but  there  are  not  so  many  employed  now.  When  the 
great  round-up  and  clean-up  comes,  it  will  be  found  that  only 
the  most  efficient  will  remain.  It  will  not  be  at  the  dictates 
of  labor  leaders  that  we  will  replenish  our  working  forces  on 
the  basis  of  numbers.  We  haye  increased  efficiency  with  a 
decrease  in  working  force.  That  fact  will  ultimately  bring  to 
light  a  new  principle,  and  that  principle  based  on  the  law  of 
equitable  compensation,  which  is  good  in  all  things,  econom¬ 
ically,  spiritually  and  physically,  and  that  is  that  compensation 
is  only  just  when  it  is  in  ratio  to  what  we  do,  and  labor  here¬ 
after  must  seek  as  its  scale,  not  hours  employed,  but  work 
performed. 

And  when  that  is  realized  as  the  only  logical  and  just  cause 
for  a  determination  or  a  basis  for  a  determination  of  value, 
it  will  be  applied  to  all  of  us,  for  we  are  all  compensated  on 
that  basis  now,  those  of  us  employed  in  other  pursuits  than 
manual  labor.  And  why  should  the  artisan,  the  skilled  work¬ 
man,  the  craftsman,  be  put  on  the  same  level  of  compensation 
as  a  hewer  of  wood,  and  drawer  of  water  and  pusher  of  wheel¬ 
barrow?  It  is  illogical;  it  is  wrong;  it  is  unjust;  and  any¬ 
thing  wrong,  illogical,  unjust  should  not  exist  in  this  nation 
and  it  won’t. 

GOOD  FAITH  FOUNDED  ON  BUSINESS  INTEGRITY 

There  are  many  things  more  required  as  a  means  to  bring 
about  a  better  economic  readjustment.  A  restoration  of  good 
faith,  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  on  business  honor 
and  integrity  and  the  inviolability  of  contracts  must  good  faith 
and  the  stability  of  confidence  be  founded,  but  time  does  not 
permit  my  dwelling  upon  them. 

Money  will  be  freer  for  legitimate  purposes  just  as  soon  as 
the  banks  feel  that  the  period  of  deflation  is  well  in  hand,  and 
rates  for  its  uses  determined  thereby ;  but  when,  no  one  can 
safely  prophesy. 

But  we,  in  all  our  organizations,  in  all  our  personal  pur¬ 
suits,  must  realize  the  duties  imposed  upon  us  as  good  citi¬ 
zens,  keep  our  “heads  up  and  our  tails  arisin’  ”  as  the  darkeys 
say.  Do  not  let  anything  swerve  us  from  what  we  think  is 
right.  Work  together;  exchange  views;  cooperate;  unite  in 
one  great  objective  in  your  own  particular  line  and  asso¬ 
ciated  lines ;  not  the  gradations  and  the  classifications  of  those 
lines,  but  in  great  groups.  The  construction  group  today  has 
before  it  the  most  important  of  the  work.  People  must  be 
content.  They  must  be  comfortable.  This  condition  of  unrest 
that  confronts  us  today  is  largely  because  the  masses  are 
uncomfortable.  They  are  unsettled.  They  are  unconvinced. 
Make  of  them  proprietors.  The  safest  condition  that  a  na¬ 
tion  can  reach  is  when  the  majority  of  its  people  are  proprie¬ 
tors.  The  man  who  owns  something  becomes  conservative. 
The  man  who  has  a  dollar  and  his  savings  at  stake  in  his 
home  or  a  good  investment  is  not  going  to  be  in  a  hurry  to 
agree  with  the  socialist  who  says  “lets  have  a  new  deal.”  He 
may  cheer  him ;  he  may  applaud  him ;  but  he  will  not  back  him. 

Then,  let  these  few  convictions  that  I  have  as  to  our  situ¬ 
ation  be  suggestive  as  Pat’s  breath  was  of  a  good  tonic.  Let 
every  man  work  toward  making  us  the  one  real  republic  of 
the  world  and  if  we  do  it,  gentlemen,  and  each  does  his  part 
in  good  faith  and  sound  understanding,  with  a  knowledge  of 
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our  strength,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  great  benefits  that  have 
been  bestowed  on  us  thru  our  having  been  born  in  this  land, 
then  will  we  bring  our  nation  to  a  position  of  a  greater  glory 
and  power  than  even  our  ancestors  dreamed,  because  they 
never  looked  beyond  our  borders.  Then  we  will  become,  not 
only  the  economic  foundation,  but  the  arbiter  of  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  the  world. 


£  £  £ 

Crude  Oil  Production  Increases 

The  Geological  Survey  issued  a  summary  of  statistics  ol 
crude  petroleum  for  October,  1920,  and  preceding  months. 
Preliminary  data,  subject  to  revision,  is  based  on  reports  re¬ 
ceived  up  to  November  26.  A  total  of  39,838,000  barrels  of 
oil  were  brought  to  the  surface,  an  increase  of  6,500,000  bar¬ 
rels  over  1919  production.  There  was  a  slight  decrease  in  oil 
imports  from  Mexico  and  other  countries  during  the  months, 
and  a  decrease  in  general  consumption  as  well,  as  that  oil 
stocks  in  the  country  were  placed  at  a  figure  500,000  barrels 
larger  on  November  1  than  October  1. 

g  £  it 

Using  Xmas  Spirit  in  Advertising  Brick 

Brick  or  building  materials  as  Christmas  presents  may  make 
a  rather  far-fetched  combination,  but  Christmas  and  the  home 
may  be  considered  closely  linked.  In  either  event  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  bring  public  attention  to  both  simultaneously  has 
been  taken  by  the  Cleveland  Builders  Supply  &  Brick  Co.  in  a 
unique  manner. 

The  house  organ  of  the  company  for  Christmas  will  be  a 
volume  out  of  the  ordinary,  and  probably  the  most  conspicuous 
feature  of  the  issue  will  be  the  front  cover. 

To  prepare  this  the  Lennox-Haldeman  Co.,  ornamental 
plaster  casters,  was  commissioned  to  make  a  plaster  model, 
showing  the  three  wise  men,  with  the  star  showing  them  the 
way.  The  creation  is  in  bas-relief,  and  colored  to  duplicate 


green  bronze.  The  whole  will  be  produced  in  color  for  the 
front  cover  of  the  company’s  publication. 

Real  public  interest,  however,  is  aroused  thru  the  plan  to 
display  the  panel  in  the  window  of  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Cleveland,  where  it  will  be  draped  in  black  velvet.  Pub¬ 
licity  value  for  the  company  will  be  obtained  thru  a  small 


Reproduction  of  Model  Used  for  Design  cf  Cover  for  Book  to 
Be  Distributed  by  a  Cleveland  Clay  Products  Concern, 


card  stating  the  origin,  material,  and  the  contributor  of  the 
piece.  The  work  is  about  three  feet  long  and  five  feet  high. 

The  Cleveland  Builders  Supply  &  Brick  Co.  supplies  the 
special  material  used  in  this  and  similar  work. 


NATION’S  CAPITOL 


NOTES  from  the 

A  LL  EYES  are  now  on  Congress,  which  convened  on 
^  December  6,  and  foremost  among  those  watching  for  devel¬ 
opments  are  the  interests  in  the  construction  industries.  Not 
least  among  the  watchers  are  the  manufacturers  of  brick  and 
burned  clay  products,  for  proper  Congressional  action  can 
stimulate  building  activities  as  can  no  other  immediate  power. 
Senator  Calder  is  expected  to  present  a  summation  of  find¬ 
ings  brought  out  at  the  different  meetings  of  the  special  Sen¬ 
ate  Committee  on  Reconstruction  and  Production,  and  sug¬ 
gest  a  number  of  recommendations  to  bring  about  a  revival 
in  building,  and  primarily — house  construction.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  income  tax  laws  be  amended  so  as  to  ex¬ 
empt  incomes  from  real  estate  mortgages  for  a  period  of  five 
years,  and'  unquestionably,  this  plan,  or  a  near-allied  propo¬ 
sition,  will  be  considered  by  the  Legislators.  An  action  of 
this  nature  is  imperative,  if  dwelling  construction  is  to  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  any  extent.  The  ultimate  outcome  will  be  awaited 
early  by  deeply-concerned  interests,  for  it  will  mean  much  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  industry  during  the  1921  seasons. 

^  at  * 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  suspended  until 
March  31,  the  new  schedules  providing  for  increased  demur¬ 
rage  charges  and  changes  in  rules  concerning  weather  interfer¬ 


ence  and  other  conditions  surrounding  car  placed  for  unloading 
at  destination.  The  proposed  schedules  allowed  for  certain  in¬ 
creases  in  rates  for  interstate  transportation  of  certain  lines. 

£  £  £ 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  issued  an  order, 
effective  November  29,  vacating  all  remaining  priority  or¬ 
ders  affecting  the  preference  for  open  top  cars  in  the  move¬ 
ment  of  coal.  It  is  held  that  the  coal  crisis,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Commission,  has  passed.  This  will  allow  the  use  of 
such  cars  for  building  materials  and  other  commodities,  here¬ 
tofore  operating  under  a  handicap  thru  restriction  in  use  of 
types  of  cars. 

£  £ 

A  test  will  be  made  by  the  Public  Service  Commission,  New 
York,  of  the  power  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
to  fix  intrastate  rates.  An  appeal  is  being  prepared  for  filing 
in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  against  the  decision  of 
the  Commission  that  passenger  rates  on  intrastate  traffic 
should  be  increased  20  per  cent.,  and  which  increase  has  been 
denied  state  railroads  by  the  New  York  commission.  Alfred 
M.  Barrett,  public  service  commissioner,  New  York,  in  com¬ 
menting  on  the  decision  says  that  it  is  one  of  the  greatest 
blows  the  doctrine  of  state  rights  has  ever  received. 


PRESENT  STATUS  of  FREIGHT 

RATE  CASE 


Chairman  of  A.  F.  B.  A.  Traffic  Committee  Reports  to 
Members  on  \  ears  Developments  in  Freight  Rate  Case 


By  H.  E.  String  er 

Manager,  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C.— Paper  Read  at  American  Face 
Brick  Association  Convention,  French  Lick,  Ind.,  December  1 ,  1920 


A  \  EAR  AGO  at  French  Lick  the  attorneys  in  the  Brick 
Rate  Case,  thru  Air.  Gallagher,  presented  to  you  a  very 
comprehensive  statement  of  the  developments  up  to  that  time, 
and  the  plans  for  the  future. 

Since  then  the  case  has  been  heard  by  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission,  hearings  being  at  Washington  from  July 
'  th  to  July  17,  and  at  Chicago  from  July  26  to  August  3, 
1920,  inclusive. 


The  principal  witnesses  for  the  brick  and  tile  interests  were 
Air.  Leo  Feit,  a  rate  expert  formerly  connected  with  the  Wheel¬ 
ing  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad,  and  Mr.  George  W.  Oliver,  a  rail¬ 
road  statistician,  formerly  connected  with  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
&  Santa  Fe  Railroad.  Both  of  these  men  were  thoroly  com¬ 
petent  in  their  respective  lines.  Mr.  Feit  had  much  to  do  with 
the  preparation  of  the  1911  adjustment  in  C.  F.  A.  territory; 
Mr.  Oliver  in  his  work  as  statistician  of  the  Santa  Fe  prepared 
the  railroad  s  case  before  the  Commission.  He  is  one  of  the 
foremost  of  the  railway  statisticians. 


Mr.  Oliver  presented  a  compilation  of  statistics  of  the  Brick 
and  Clay  Building  Tile  Industry  from  the  transportation 
standpoint.  The  data  relating  to  shipments  and  revenue  cov¬ 
ered  some  8/, 000  cars  for  the  year  1916,  loading  nearly  3,000,- 
000  tons,  paying  a  revenue  of  over  three  and  one-half  millions 
of  dollars.  The  revenue  from  the  1916  shipments  figured  on 
the  1919  rates  would  be  $5,123,000,  and  figured  on  the  present 
rates  would  be  approximately  $7,000,000.  Statistics  from  June 
25,  1918,  to  April  30,  1919  (four  months),  showed  34,000  cars, 
or  1,250,000  tons,  with  a  revenue  of  $2,225,000.  Our  main 
competition  is  from  lighter  materials,  and  a  percentage  increase 
is  not  so  burdensome  to  them.  Mr.  Oliver  also  showed  traffic 
statistics  of  all  class  one  railroads  in  the  country,  and  indicated 
full  revenue  details.  His  figures  showed  that  in  the  eastern 
district  the  revenue  from  brick  was  approximately  25  per  cent 
higher  than  the  revenue  from  “all  freight,”  and  in  the  western 
district  the  revenue  from  brick  was  approximately  10  per  cent 
higher  than  the  revenue  from  “all  freight.”  From  the  Southern 
territory  the  replies  to  the  questionnaire  had  not  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  to  permit  full  compilation,  particularly  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  in  the  questionnaires  actually  returned  there 
was  too  great  a  preponderance  of  long-haul  shipments. 

Mr.  Oliver  prepared  seVeral  scales.  Some  were  distance 
scales  in  form  and  not  mileage  scales,  some  were  intended  to 
reflect  only  the  then  present  brick  and  clay  building  tile  struc¬ 
ture.  The  object  of  these  scales,  therefore,  was  solely  for  use 
as  a  test. 


STATISTICAL  DATA  VERY  COMPREHENSIVE 

It  is,  of  course,  not  possible  to  adequately  cover  the  com¬ 
prehensive  statistical  data  and  evidence  presented  by  Mr.  Oliver. 
It  can  be  truthfully  said  that  the  carriers  made  but  little  pre¬ 


tense  of  combating  this  data  and  evidence,  and  therefore  their 
efforts  in  this  connection  were  hardly  successful. 

Mr.  Feit,  covering  the  structure  rates,  presented  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  100  maps  and  exhibits,  shelving  in  detail  the  ex¬ 
isting  rates  and  relationships,  inequalities,  discriminations,  etc., 
in  all  sections  of  the  country.  Considerable  attention  was 
naturally  paid  to  C.  F.  A.  and  trunk  line  territories  because 
of  the  fact  that  since  1911  there  has  been  a  brick  rate  structure 
well  determined  in  that  territory,  and  some  similar  adjustment 
should  be  made  in  other  territories  where  large  quantities  of 
brick  and  tile  are  produced  and  consumed. 

A  number  of  other  witnesses  were  presented  on  behalf  of 
the  complainants,  and  subsequently  the  carriers  made  their  de¬ 
fense.  It  would  be  out  of  place  to  make  public  comment  in 
reference  to  the  carriers  defense.  We  can  truthfully  say, 
however,  that  we  were  at  least  surprised  at  the  defense  sub¬ 
mitted,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  the  carriers  in  any  material 
way  weakened  the  case  which  we  presented  ;  in  fact,  many  of 
their  witnesses  supported  a  number  of.,-,  contentions  made  by 
us,  showing  the  absolute  need  of  an  adjustment  of  brick  rates 
and  classification. 

In  all,  3,000  pages  of  testimony  were  taken,  exclusive  of  the 
great  number  of  exhibits  introduced  by  both  sides.  An  abstract 
of  this  evidence,  consisting  of  some  550  pages  in  book  form, 
has  been  prepared  and  presented  to  the  Commission.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association  will  shortly  receive  copies  of  this  ab¬ 
stract  of  evidence;  they  can  then  study  the  case  at  leisure  in 
detail,  which  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  cover  in  this  general 
annual  report. 

BRIEFS  PRESENTED  TO  COMMISSION 

On  November  24  the  attorneys  presented  our  briefs  to  the 
Commission  ;  copies  of  these  briefs  will  later  be  sent  you.  The 
attorneys  and  the  members  of  the  Joint  Traffic  Committee  col¬ 
laborated  in  the  preparation  of  these  briefs,  and  in  same  we 
have  endeavored  to  present  the  salient  points  brought  out  in 
the  hearings. 

The  next  important  step  will  be  the  preliminary  report  of  the 
Examiner  who  heard  the  case  for  the  Commission.  When 
that  report  is  made  we  may  feel  it  incumbent  to  file  a  supple¬ 
mental  brief,  if  all  the  findings  do  not  meet  with  our  approval. 
After  that  time  the  full  Commission,  or  a  designated  section 
of  same,  will  hear  oral  arguments  by  the  various  attorneys. 
After  that  nothing  further  is  to  be  done  pending  the  decision 
of  the  Commission  in  the  case. 

As  to  the  results  of  that  decision,  it  isunot  humanly  possible 
for  any  one  to  foretell.  Unquestionably  the  decision  of  the 
Commission  will  at  least  determine  the  proper  structure  of 
brick  rates  and  a  proper  level  of  brick  rates,  certainly  in  so  far 
as  key  rates  are  concerned.  It  should  also  establish  a  common 
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classification  for  rate  purposes.  No  decision  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  can  or  will  rectify  all  existing  inequalities,  but  it  will 
make  it  possible  to  more  readily  iron  out  such  inequalities 
where  they  exist,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  brick 
rates  we  will  have  some  proper  basis  on  which  to  proceed. 

Now,  as  to  the  future.  Your  present  Traffic  Committee  has, 
under  the  authority  given  it  by  the  Association  and  Board  of 
Directors,  been  working  for  two  years.  We  are,  in  one  sense, 
at  present  in  midstream.  This  Traffic  Committee  or  some  simi¬ 
lar  committee  should  be  continued  at  least  for  another  year 
while  the  decision  of  the  Commission  is  rendered.  Much  study 
will  have  to  be  given  to  same,  and  it  may  further  be  necessary 
to  take  some  minor  steps  at  least  to  bring  out  full  readjust¬ 
ment.  Your  Committee  would  suggest  the  continuance  of  the 
present  committee,  with  the  addition  of  two  more  members, 
making  a  membership  of  five  in  all,  one  of  the  new  members 
to  be  from  the  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  other 
member  to  be  from  the  South  or  Southwest. 

We  would  further  recommend  that  the  Committee  have  con¬ 
tinuing  authority  to  co-operate  with  similar  traffic  committees 
from  the  Paving  Brick  Association  and  the  Hollow  Tile  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

LITTLE  CRITICISM  OF  COMMITTEE’S  WORK 

There  has  been  but  little  criticism  of  the  work  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  past  two  years.  Some  criticism,  of  course,  was 
natural.  The  Committee  has  endeavored  to  work  conscien¬ 
tiously,  and  we  believe  the  final  results  will  show  that  in  the 
main  our  efforts  will  be  successful  in  the  establishment  of  a 
proper  rate  structure  on  brick  and  a  proper  level  of  rates. 
There  are,  of  course,  manufacturers  who  have  felt  in  the 
past  that  the  subject  of  rates  was  an  individual  problem,  and 
was  to  be  handled  individually.  Your  Committee  is  of  the 
opinion  that  this  is  hardly  the  proper  plan,  in  view  of  the 
present  day  situation,  and  the  probable  situation  in  the  future. 

Never  again  will  it  be  possible  for  producers  to  obtain  pre¬ 
ferred  rates  at  the  expense  of  logical  competitors  in  the  same 
district.  Furthermore,  freight  rates  representing  on  the  whole 
from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  delivered  price  of  our 
product,  is  too  important  a  factor  to  be  considered,  except  in 
the  fullest  sense.  For  too  many  years  our  industry  has  lagged 
behind  in  the  consideration  of  this  important  subject.  The 
foundation  has  now  been  laid  for  a  proper  study  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  readily  and  thoroly  at  all  times  in  the  future,  and  the  effort 
thus  far  expended  and  the  results  obtained  and  to  be  obtained 
should  not  be  lost. 

The  brick  industry  wants  to  pay  and  should  pay  its  just 
proportion  of  the  transportation  cost.  It  should  not,  however, 
pay  anything  more  than  its  just  proportion. 

BRICK  RATES  SUBJECT  OF  GREAT  IMPORTANCE 

Due  to  the  general  stoppage  of  all  new  construction  in  the 
country  for  the  past  three  months,  there  may  be  still  some  pro¬ 
ducers  who  do  not  appreciate  the  great  importance  of  the 
subject  of  brick  rates  to  their  very  existence.  When  business 
opens  again,  however,  in  the  spring,  all  producers  are  going 
to  more  thoroly  realize  what  the  effect  of  the  order  of  the 
Commission  in  Ex  Parte  No.  74  has  been.  It  will  be  found  that 
the  percentage  increase,  amounting  in  C.  F.  A.  and  Trunk  Line 
to  40  per  cent,  and  33  per  cent,  and  25  per  cent,  elsewhere,  has 
localized  the  clay  industry  to  a  great  extent. 

Consideration  must  be  given  to  the  fact  that  while  a  certain 
amount  of  such  localizing  is  probably  proper  and  necessary, 
it  can  be  carried  too  far.  The  industry  as  a  whole  must  pros¬ 
per,  if  producers  as  individuals  are  to  prosper.  Let  us  not 
forget  that  one  potent  fact.  You  are  spending  vast  sums  as  a 
unit  for  advertising  so  as  to  increase  the  business  of  the  indus¬ 
try  as  a  whole.  Let  us,  therefore,  give  at  least  some  part  of 
our  effort  and  resources  for  the  proper  protection  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  on  the  all-important  problem  of  freight  rates.  You 


have  already  probably  noticed  recently,  thru  the  press  of  the 
country,  propaganda  which  is  being  started  for  a  still  further 
increase  in  freight  rates  on  the  theory  that  the  present  heavy 
advances  do  not  bring  quite  sufficient  revenue  to  pay  5J4 
or  6  per  cent,  on  the  investment.  This  propaganda  is  only 
starting  but  it  was  a  similar  propaganda  from  a  small  begin¬ 
ning  that  finally  resulted  in  the  heavy  advances  under  Ex 
Parte  No.  74. 

The  Traffic  Committee  from  its  study  of  the  problem  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  producers  of  clay  products  are  now  standing 
with  their  backs  to  the  wall.  We  feel  that  much  has  been 
gained  and  more  will  be  gained  shortly  in  the  decision  of  the 
Commission,  and  we  must  earnestly  recommend  that  the  pro¬ 
ducers  at  all  times  in  the  future  take  all  necessary  steps  as  a 
unit  to  protect  themselves  in  the  all  important  subject  of 
freight  rates. 

£ 

New  Members  Added  to  C.  B.  M.  A. 

One  of  the  largest  groups  of  new  members  to  be  added  to 
the  roster  of  the  Common  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association 
of  America  since  the  membership  campaign  began,  is  announced 
this  week  by  Ralph  P.  Stoddard ;  secretary-manager,  following 
his  return  from  a  tour  of  southern  territory.  The  new  mem¬ 
bers  and  their  locations  are : 

West  Virginia: — Kanawha  Brick  Co.  and  the  Standard  Brick 
Co.,  Charleston,  W.  Va. ;  Paving  &  Press  Brick  Co.,  Hunting- 
ton. 

Virginia : — Levin  T.  Buck,  Weems ;  Atlantic  Brick  Co.,  Nor¬ 
folk  ;  Covington  Brick  Co.,  Covington ;  Suffolk  Clay  Co.  and 
Virginia  Brick  Co,  Suffolk;  Shrum  Bros.,  Dayton;  Adams, 
Payne  &  Gleves,  Roanoke;  Glasgow  Clay  Products  Co.,  Glas¬ 
gow  ;  Eston  Updike,  Charlottesville. 

North  Carolina : — W.  L.  House  Brick  Co.,  W.  E.  Smith  & 
Bros.,  and  Scotland  Neck  Brick  Co.,  Scotland  Neck;  States¬ 
ville  Brick  Co.,  Statesville,  N.  C. 

Texas: — Atlanta  Brick  Co.,  Atlanta;  Beaumont  Brick  Works, 
Beaumont. 

Louisiana  : — A.  Skoog,  Shreveport. 

£  &  i* 

Meet  at  Luncheon  in  Shreveport 

A  joint  meeting  of  the  Louisiana,  Texas  and  Arkansas  com¬ 
mon  brick  manufacturers  was  held  at  Shreveport  on  November 
23.  This  was  a  well  attended  meeting.  C.  N.  Adams,  Alexan¬ 
dria,  La.,  was  chairman  and  J.  W.  Peyton,  of  Shreveport,  ar¬ 
ranged  a  splendid  luncheon  at  the  Hotel  Youree.  Those  who 
spoke  at  the  meeting  were  Fritz  Salmen,  Slidell,  La.;  N.  P. 
O’Neal,  of  Hope,  Ark.;  Max  Almond,  of  Corsicana,  Texas, 
and  A.  Lagrange,  of  Lake  Charles,  La.  Ralph  P.  Stoddard 
also  spoke  and  added  to  the  membership  those  who  were  not 
already  in. 

£  £  £ 

Deflation  Continues  in  November 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  issued  a  review  of  general  busi¬ 
ness  and  financial  conditions  thruout  the  several  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Districts  during  the  month  of  November,  as  contained 
in  a  forthcoming  issue  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin.  The 
report  says  in  part:  “The  month  of  November  has  continued 
the  period  of  readjustment  in  business.  Prices  have  continued 
their  decline,  the  board’s  general  index  showing  a  net  loss 
for  the  month  of  eighteen  points.  Activity  of  manufacturing 
in  many  lines  has  been  still  further  reduced  and  there  has 
been  some  increase  in  unemployment.  There  has  been  a  cor¬ 
responding  reduction  of  buying  power  which  is  reflecting  it¬ 
self  in  a  noticeable  way  in  a  lessening  in  volume  of  trade, 
particularly  in  the  volume  of  wholesale  trade. 


LOOK  for  REAWAKENING  of 

ROAD  BUILDING 

Paving  Brick  Manufacturers  Organize  Industry  for  Year  of  Antici¬ 
pated  Tremendous  Activity— Discuss  Tunnel  Kiln  for  Burning  Pavers 


UCH  CONSTRUCTIVE  WORK  was  accomplished  by 
the  delegates  to  the  National  Paving  Brick  Manufactur¬ 
ers’  Association  convention  at  the  French  Lick  Springs  Hotel, 
French  Lick,  Ind.,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  December  7  and  8. 
A  good  representative  attendance  met  in  this  family  get- 

together,  which  was  the  first  one  held  for  a  considerable  period 
of  time. 

The  paving  brick  industry  which  has  remained  in  a  period 
of  quiescence  for  the  past  three  years,  now  looks  forward  to  a 
period  of  renewed  activity,  and  as  a  whole,  optimism  prevails 
among  the  manufacturers.  The  industry  expects  by  spring 
the  starting  of  the  long  delayed  program  of  street  and  road 
improvements. 

WORK  AVAILABLE  BUT  NO  BIDS 

The  paving  brick  industry  has  been  up  against  the  peculiar 
situation  of  having  counties  contemplating  laying  brick  pave¬ 
ments,  but  there  have  been  no  contractors  willing  to  bid  on  the 
job.  This  is  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  contractors  had  no 
means  of  knowing  what  the  construction  costs  in  laying  brick 
pavements  were.  Now,  however,  the  situation  has  taken  a  turn 
for  the  better,  and  it  has  been  noticed  recently  there  are  a 
number  of  contractors  ready  to  bid  on  new  jobs. 

In  the  morning  session  of  the  convention,  the  association 
was  favored  with  a  very  constructive  talk  by  Professor  F.  H. 
Eno,  Ohio  State  University,  consulting  municipal  engineer  and 
member  of  the  Sub-soil  Committee  of  the  Federal  Highway 
Council.  This  address  revealed  some  very  interesting  facts 
about  pavements.  It  is  hoped  that  the  paper  read  by  Professor 
Eno  will  be  published  in  our  next  issue. 

S.  C.  Hadden,  editor  and  general  manager  of  “Municipal 
and  County  Engineering,”  Chicago,  explained  to  the  Associ¬ 
ation  members,  how  the  trade  papers  in  the  highway  field  would 
like  to  and  could  cooperate  with  the  National  Paving  Brick 
Manufacturers  Association.  Mr.  Hadden  went  to  great  length 
in  describing  the  need  for  good  roads,  and  enjoyed  a  very  at¬ 
tentive  audience. 

Wallace  Harris,  editor  of  “Highway  Engineering  and  Con¬ 
tractor,”  Chicago,  spoke  on  “The  Highway  Field.”  Mr.  Harris 
dwelt  on  the  development  of  road  work  and  told  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  that  result  to  the  community  if  they  build  good  roads.  He 
offered  the  paving  brick  manufacturers  the  hearty  cooperation 
of  his  journal  in  the  furthering  of  the  good  roads  program 

DISCUSS  TUNNEL  KILNS 

On  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  December  7,  the  entire  ses¬ 
sion  was  given  over  to  a  discussion  on  tunnel  kilns,  which  was 
led  by  Mr.  Steere  of  the  American  Dressier  Tunnel  Kiln  Co., 
who  opened  the  discussion  with  a  description  of  the  working 
principles  of  the  Dressier  type  of  tunnel  kiln.  The  discussion 
which  followed  his  exposition  of  the  operation  of  a  tunnel 
kiln  reflected  the  tremendous  interest  manufacturers  have  in 
the  tunnel  kiln. 

Various  questions  were  directed  to  and  answered  by  Mr. 
Steere  as  to  the  space  occupied  by  the  kiln,  its  costs  operation, 
labor  requirements,  how  oxidization  is  carried  on,  how  vitrifica¬ 


tion  is  accomplished,  fuel  requirements,  and  so  forth.  Mr. 
Steere  stated  that  one  hundred  tons  of  eight  pound  paving  block 
could  be  fired  in  approximately  twenty-four  hours  in  a  320  loot 
length  kiln.  He  also  said  that  approximately  160  pounds  of 
coal  per  ton  of  brick  was  the  estimated  requirement  for  the 
average  paving  brick  if  burned  in  a  Dressier  kiln. 

A  Board  of  Governors  meeting  and  a  joint  conference  of  the 
members  of  the  various  territorial  associations  at  which  were 
formulated  policies  for  the  forthcoming  year,  took  place  on 
Wednesday.  f 

£  At  £ 

Chicago  Section  Discuss  Furnaces 

One  of  the  best  attended  and  enjoyable  meetings  ever  held 
by  the  Chicago  Section  of  the  American  Ceramic  Society  took 
place  at  the  City  Club,  Chicago  on  Saturday,  Nov.  27.  The 
papers  read  at  this  meeting  which  dealt  chiefly  with  enamel 
furnaces  and  spark  plug  porcelains  were  productive  of  unusu¬ 
ally  intensive  and  long  discussions  showing  the  immense  inter¬ 
est  in  the  paper  and  subjects  brought  before  tfie  Section’s 
attended  by  the  speakers. 

Officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  as  follows :  Presi¬ 
dent,  B.  S.  Radcliffe ;  vice-president,  F.  L.  Steinhoff ;  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer,  W.  W.  Wilkins;  C.  W.  Parmelee,  councillor; 
H.  E.  Davis,  chairman  program  committee;  E.  A.  Brockman, 
chairman  membership  committee. 

£ 

Schools  Recognize  Value  of  Books  on  Brick 

Evidence  of  the  educational  value  of  the  books  on  brick 
construction  is  indicated  by  the  receipt  of  information  at  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Common  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of 
America,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  from  Prof.  F.  W.  Ive,  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  agricultural  engineering,  Ohio  State  University, 
that  103  copies  of  the  books  have  been  distributed  among  the 
students,  and  being  used  as  guides  in  problems  before  the 
classes.  This  is  only  one  of  numerous  similar  instances  where 
educational  institutions  are  adopting  the  working  plans  of  the 
Association  in  their  work  before  the  students. 

£  &  At 

Book  on  Powdered  Coal 

A  second  edition  of  the  book,  “Powdered  Coal  as  a  Fuel,” 
by  C.  F.  Herington,  has  just  been  published.  The  new  book 
contains  338  pages  and  125  illustrations. 

Among  the  new  features  of  the  book  is  the  chapter  on  “Ef¬ 
fective  Utilization  of  Powdered  Coal  in  Metallurgical  Fur¬ 
naces”  part  of  which  is  devoted  to  clay  product  kilns.  The 
book  is  very  valuable  to  those  interested  in  the  possibilities  of 
using  powdered  coal  in  the  ceramic  industries.  It  contains 
much  valuable  data  on  subjects  relating  to  fuel.  It  may  be 
obtained  thru  the  book  department  of  Brick  and  Clay  Record 
for  $4.50  a  copy. 
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The  BUILDING  SITUATION 


in  the  EAST 


TI7  1TH  THE  TURN  of  the  year  at  hand,  construction  in- 
terests  in  the  eastern  districts  are  giving  more  concen¬ 
trated  thought  to  what  1921  will  hold  in  building  work. 
The  situation  carries  rather  an  encouraging  aspect ;  the  out¬ 
look  for  early  spring  construction  looks,  bright,  and  the 
months  ahead  are  likely  to  show  a  near-normal  resumption  of 
activities.  Right  now,  the  tone  of  affairs  is  far  better  than 
in  many  weeks  past,  for  with  a  slightly  lower  range  of  prices 
in  basic  commodities  and  more  stable  conditions,  long-de¬ 
ferred  projects  are  coming  to  the  front. 

Manufacturers  and  dealers  who  look  forward  are  of  opti¬ 
mistic  attitude  ;  they  hold  that  the  coming  year  is  destined  to 
be  a  good  one  in  construction  work,  and  only  dependent  in 
scope  upon  general  business  conditions.  The  delays  of  the 
many  months  past  must  be  made  up,  and  the  months  to  come 
must  lead  the  way.  Not  so  much  is  anticipated  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  until  after  the  passing  of  the  winter  season,  always  a 
period  of  a  little  lull  in  construction  work. 

The  immediate  situation  continues  with  a  pronounced  same¬ 
ness,  and  the  general  trend  in  the  different  cities  is  as  follows : 

New  England :  Construction  operations  of  all  kinds  main¬ 
tain  at  rather  low  ebb.  The  work  in  hand  is,  for  the  most 
part,  of  minor  character  and  this,  of  the  most  essential  sort. 

At  Boston,  and  in  the  industrial  centers  of  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut,  there  is  a  noticeably  increased  number  of  inquir¬ 
ies,  indicating  that  prospects  of  early  resumption  are  in  sight. 
Industrial  operations  take  the  lead  in  matter  o,f  volume ;  hous¬ 
ing  work  continues  very  slow.  Due  to  numerous  factory  shut¬ 
downs.  unemployment  is  on  the  increase. 

New  York:  Construction  matters  show  signs  of  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  metropolis,  and  this,  despite  the  legislative  investi¬ 
gation  which  is  showing  up  a  system  of  graft  and  bribery  not 
only  deplorable,  but  revolting  to  those  that  have  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  the  industry  at  heart.  With  such  disclosures  as  now 
have  gone  broadcast  throughout  the  country  it  is  hardly  to  be 
expected  that  building  contracts  awarded  in  this  section  would 
or  could  be  of  desired  moment,  and  yet  some  sizeable  jobs 
have  been  placed  during  the  past  fortnight.  Dwelling  work 
is  apparently  on  the  increase  and  is  supplanting  the  numerous 
industrial  activities  in  the  different  boroughs  of  the  recent 
months.  At  the  present  time  there  is  not  much  factory  con¬ 
struction  going  the  rounds,  although  space  of  this  character 
is  in  good  demand, 

CLAY  PRODUCTS  IN  EVIDENCE  IN  NEW  BUILDINGS 

Interesting  local  projects  include  extensive  use  of  brick,  terra 
cotta  and  other  burned  clay  products,  including  a  fourteen- 
stcry  apartment  house  on  West  End  Avenue  to  cost  about 
$450,000,  Warren  &  Wetmore  architects  ;  an  addition  to  the  city 
hospital  at  Broad  and  South  Streets,  estimated  at  $300,000 ; 
and  a  new  printing  plant  for  the  Printers’  Realty  Co. 
at  Long  Island  City  to  cost  over  $1  000,000.  In  connection  with 
certain  city  work  now  being  given  out  affidavits  are  being  re¬ 
quested  setting  forth  that  the  bidder  has  not  taken  part  in  any 
collusive  or  “ring”  bidding,  in  view  of  the  findings  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  investigation  by  the  Lockwood  Legislature  Committee. 

New  Jersey:  Building  operations  show  no  spirit  to  increase 
at  Newark,  N.  J.,  but  the  fine  record  made  in  the  early  months 
of  the  year  and  throughout  the  spring  season  is  going  to  make 
1920  a  record  one  in  the  history  of  the  local  department.  The 
year  1919  broke  all  previous  attainments,  rounding  out  with  a 
total  of  $20,238,976;  up  to  the  first  of  December  the  record 
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for  1920  exceeds  this  by  $6,600,  or  a  grand  total  for  the  eleven 
months  of  $20,245,576.  At  the  present  rate  of  construction  it 
is  expected  that  the  increase  for  the  entire  12  months  will 
approximate  about  $300,000. 

The  City  Commission,  Newark,  has  appointed  Mayor  Gil¬ 
len  a  committee  of  one  to  conduct  an  investigation  into  build¬ 
ing  material  prices  in  the  city.  The  work  will  also  include  an 
inquiry  into  certain  city  contracts. 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  is  continuing  quite  strong  in  construction 
work,  particularly  in  industrial  lines,  and  there  is  quite  a  lit¬ 
tle  activity  ahead  of  this  sort.  Some  of  the  local  ceramic 
plants  have  been  very  active  in  new  construction  in  recent 
months. 

Philadelphia :  There  is  an  encouraging  attitude  in  con¬ 
struction  circles  in  this  city,  and  work  going  forward  in  the 
past  fortnight  is  of  no  mean  scope.  The  factory  projects 
lead  by  far,  and  there  is  quite  a  favorable  outlook  in  this 
direction.  The  General  Electric  Co.  is  now  having  plans  drawn 
for  the  erection  of  a  new  local  plant  to  cost  close  to  $500,000. 
The  November  figures  of  the  city  building  department  are  far 
in  the  background  when  considered  with  the  results  of  the  cor¬ 
responding  month  of  last  year,  standing  at  $2,303,445  as  against 
$9,468,620.  Up  to  the  present  time,  or  the  eleven  months  of 
1920,  the  compilations  of  the  department  show  an  aggregate  of 
$53', 861, 675,  as  compared  with  $54,169,385  in  the  same  month 
of  19J9. 

CONSTRUCTION  AT  VERY  LOW  LEVEL 

Wilmington :  The  slump  in  general  business  is  showing  a 
decided  effect  upon  construction  operations  at  Wilmington, 
Del.,  and  work  of  all  character  has  reached  a  very  low  point. 
Manufacturers  and  dealers  are  feeling  it  and  are  frank  to  tell 
you  so.  Some  express  it  as  the  lowest  level  in  years.  There 
is  hardly  any  work  of  worth  while  nature  in  sight,  and  it  is 
simply  a  condition  of  waiting  for  things  to  take  the  desired 
turn. 

The  month  of  November  at  the  local  building  department 
showed  a  record  of  $227,500  in  valuation  of  permits  issued, 
as  against  an  aggregate  of  $1,433,193  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year,  or  a  rather  startling  decline  of  $1,205,693 
during  this  last  month,  no  plans  were  filed  at  all  for  dwellings, 
and  the  jobs  presented,  for  the  most  part,  covered  alteration 
projects. 

Baltimore :  As  compared  with  neighboring  cities,  or  certain 
other  eastern  districts,  those  engaged  in  the  construction  indus¬ 
try  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  cannot  complain.  The  high  spots  of  re¬ 
cent  months,  however,  are  now  giving  way  to  noticeable  decline, 
as  intimated  in  the  last  issue  of  Brick  and  Clay  Record,  and 
the  showing  for  the  month  of  November  presents  a  considerable 
falling  off.  The  aggregate  is  about  $1,438,080,  and  includes 
38  two-story  dwellings,  103  garages,  and  a  large  volume  of  al¬ 
teration  and  improvement  work.  Brick  and  burned  clay  prod¬ 
ucts  held  a  good  majority  in  the  operations,  as  compared  with 
other  standard  materials. 

BUFFALO  LEADS  IN  CONSTRUCTION 

The  Industrial  Bureau  of  the  local  Board  of  Trade  has 
compiled  figures  showing  that  Baltimore  stands  third  among 
all  cities  in  the  country  in  the  volume  of  industrial  building 
during  the  first  six  months  of  1920,  being  exceeded  only  by 
Buffalo  and  Chicago,  this  time  in  the  order  mentioned.  Buf¬ 
falo  has  seen  some  enormous  industrial  development  during  the 
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period  mentioned,  and  heads  the  list  with  $31,000,000;  Chicago 
stands  at  $17,600,000  and  Baltimore  at  $16,192,000.  Many  times 
in  recent  months  comment  has  been  made  in  Brick  and  Clay 
Record  of  the  great  industrial  growth  going  on  in  this  progres¬ 
sive  city. 

Washington:  Building  interest  at  the  nation’s  capital  talk  in 
optimistic  and  encouraging  tone.  A  keen  revival  is  looked  for 
m  construction  work  in  near-by  months,  and  the  general  as¬ 
pects  are  decidedly  bright.  Winter  finds  this  city  prepared  to 
go  ahead  in  its  usual  big  way,  and  the  building  industry  is  not 
lacking  in  this  respect.  Home  construction  is  going  forward  at 
a  good  pace,  and  advancing  with  it.  there  is  a  keen  demand  for 
homes  of  all  kinds.  This  call  is  likely  to  quicken  during  the 
next  few  months,  and  those  with  firm  faith  in  the  future  are 
taking  advantage  of  the  times  and  building  now. 

THE  LABOR  SITUATION 

J  rom  the  viewpoint  of  labor  supply,  the  situation  grows  bet¬ 
ter  and  better  for  the  ceramic  industries  that  are  still  working 
under  normal  status  in  the  eastern  districts.  At  the  same  time, 
plants  of  this  character,  engaging  under  short  contract  con¬ 
ditions,  are  beginning  to  experience  the  change  in  sentiment 
and  the  result  is  that  numerous  curtailments  are  in  view. 

Common  labor  is  quite  easy  to  find,  and  skilled  labor  is  com- 
mg  to  appreciate  more  and  more  that  conditions  of  yesterday 
are  not  those  of  today.  The  result  is  that  there  are  few  labor 
controversies  hereabouts  at  the  present  time  and  those  that 
are  prevailing  are  destined  to  be  of  brief  duration.  Practically 
all  of  the  building  trades  are  continuing  at  the  wage  scales  as 
operative  during  the  summer  and  fall  seasons,  and  any  change 
at  present  is  likely  to  be  at  a  lower  level. 

In  Southern  New  Jersey,  union  carpenters  have  made  a  de¬ 
mand  for  an  increase  to  $1.20  per  day,  or  a  wage  rate  of  $8 
a  day.  Employers  have  offered  20  cents  a  day  advance,  and  it 
is  not  likely  that  this  offer  will  be  increased.  It  is  expected 
that  a  strike  will  be  declared.  Masons  are  receiving  $9  per 
day  in  this  section  at  the  present  time. 

The  Brick  and  Burned  Clay  Markets 

The  market  for  building  materials  is  essentially  one  of 
buyers’  character.  The  call  for  materials  is  considerably  be¬ 
low  normal,  but  prices  continue  to  hold  well  in  the  face  of 
depressing  conditions  and  attitude  of  recession.  That  a  change 
must  come  is  certain,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  be  one  of  greatly 
decreased  price  levels,  excepting  possibly  in  lumber;  Brick  and 
the  general  line  of  burned  clay  commodities  show  no  inclina¬ 
tion  to  recede. 

Boston:  Common  brick  on  the  job  holds  at  $32  and  $36 
a  thousand  at  local  dealers,  the  first  being  for  Hudson  River 
stocks  and  the  second  for  Connecticut  production.  Fire  clay 
is  $30  a  ton.  Fire  brick  No.  1  holds  at  $95  and  very  high 
grade  material  at  $100  delivered  to  the  site.  Terra  cotta  par¬ 
tition  blocks,  4x4x12  in.  are  quoted  at  $250  per  thousand  sq. 
ft.;  and  8x8x12  in.  at  $420. 

New  York:  The  New  York  brick  market  is  holding  its  own, 
despite  a  noticeable  falling  off  in  business.  The  wholesale 
figures  are  maintaining  at  $16  to  $18  alongside  dock,  with 
dealers  levels  established  at  $22.70  for  delivery  on  the  job. 
Face  brick  is  being  turned  from  $45  a  thousand  for  Colonials 
to  $55  and  $60  for  smooth  grays  and  other  desirable  selec¬ 
tions.  Rough  reds  are  selling  at  45  and  $50.  Fire  brick  is 
maintaining  at  a  $90  level  and  fire  clay  is  quoted  at  $25  a  ton. 
Interior  partition  tile,  split  furring,  is  selling  from  $250  to 
$370  per  thousand  sq.  ft.,  according  to  size. 

New  York:  The  New  York  brick  market  is  holding  its  own, 
despite  a  noticeable  falling  off  in  business.  The  wholesale 
figures  are  maintaining  at  $16  to  $18  alongside  dock,  with 


dealers’  levels  established  at  $22.70  for  delivery  on  the  job. 
Face  brick  is  being  turned  from  $45  a  thousand  for  Colonials 
to  $55  and  $60  for  smooth  grays  and  other  desirable  selections. 
Rough  reds  are  selling  at  $45  and  $50.  Fire  brick  is  maintain¬ 
ing  at  a  $90  level  and  fire  clay  is  quoted  at  $25  a  ton.  Interior 
partition  tile,  split  furring,  is  selling  from  $250  to  $3-70  per 
thousand  sq.  ft.,  according  to  size. 

PRICES  CONTINUE  STEADY 

New  Jersey:  Common  brick  continues  to  be  a  leader  in 
point  of  demand  in  the  different  cities  of  New  Jersey,  with 
no  marked  indication  of  price  change.  With  the  Hackensack 
district  growing  quiet  as  regards  production,  $21  and  $22 
is  being  asked  at  the  kiln,  and  $25  on  the  job  within  a  certain 
zone  radius,  including  Paterson  and  Passaic.  In  the  Raritan 
River  section,  a  $21  figure  prevails  at  the  kiln.  At  Newark, 
dealers  are  receiving  from  $25  to  $27  a  thousand  delivered  on 
the  job,  the  distribution  including  both  New  Jersey  and  Hud¬ 
son  River  production.  Trenton  producers  are  holding  to  a 
$29  figure  for  delivered  material,  altho  in  certain  quarters 
good  grade  material  is  obtainable  at  $27.  Fire  brick  is  rang¬ 
ing  around  the  $90  mark,  and  face  brick  of  prime  selections 

from  $45  to  $65.  Hollow  building  tile  is  operating  under  an 
easing  call. 

Other  Cities :  Philadelphia  producers  are  holding  to  the 
$.!•>  figure,  and  there  is  no  indication  of  a  change.  At  Wil¬ 
mington,  the  $28  level  prevails,  but  the  call  for  production  is 
very  slow  as  compared  with  earlier  months  of  this  year.  Balti¬ 
more  manufacturers  are  selling  their  outputs  at  $25  on  the  job, 
and  this  is  likely  to  be  the  winter  figure  in  this  district.  At 
Washington,  the  $22.50  figure  is  the  popular  one,  while  certain 
production  is  fetching  $24.  The  material  is  operating  under  a 
rather  firm  call,  considering  the  general  situation  and  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  material  markets  in  other  districts.  Fire  brick 
in  the  different  cities  mentioned  ranges  from  $85  to  $95  a 
thousand,  with  an  encouraging  call  for  high  grade  stock.  Hol¬ 
low  building  tile  is  selling  well  at  Baltimore,  as  are  other 
burned  clay  products,  and  this  city  is  particularly  partial  to 
commodities  of  this  character.  The  same  holds  true  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  where  partition  tile  is  in  fair  call  at  the  present  time. 

£  &  g 

With  the  Brick  and  Clay  Producers 

It  is  a  question  of  turning  green  brick  into  the  finished 
product  at  the  present  time  in  the  Hudson  River  section,  and 
the  final  month  of  the  year  is  showing  strong  activities  in  this 
direction.  The  majority  of  the  yards  have  closed  down  in 
the  matter  of  production,  and  with  fuel  requirements  coming 
along  much  better  than  initially  anticipated,  it  is  likely  that 
there  will  be  far  more  brick  ready  for  market  with  the  turn 
of  the  year  than  expected.  Cargoes  are  still  being  loaded  and 
sent  into  the  New  York  market,  these  averaging  at  the  present 
time  well  over  20  loads  a  week.  A  number  of  manufacturers 
in  this  district  express  an  optimistic  outlook  for  1921,  and  with 
the  present  sentiment  being  anywhere  near  confirmed  with 
actual  conditions,  the  forthcoming  season  should  be  a  big  one 
at  a  number  of  the  yards. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Shulz  yard,  designed  as  an  all- 
year  plant,  in  the  Hackensack  district  of  New  Jersey,  all  of 
the  producers  have  shut  down  for  the  season.  It  is  now  a 
question  of  burning  the  green  brick  on  hand,  and  stocking  up 
at  the  sheds  for  the  winter  call.  There  are  many  million 
brick  on  hand  in  this  section,  so  it  is  not  likely  that  there 
will  be  any  shortage  from  this  quarter.  The  different  Trenton 
yards  are  holding  well  in  the  matter  of  production,  and  the 
plants  equipped  with  steam-drying  systems  for  all-season  run 
have  every  intention  of  keeping  well  in  advance  of  the  current 
call.  The  prospects  for  a  fair  winter  season  are  good. 
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FIRE  BRICK  PLANT  CHANGES  HANDS 

The  property  of  the  United  Fire  Brick  Co.,  North  East,  Md., 
has  been  sold  at  a  private  sale  to  Joseph  Condon.  The  ac¬ 
quisition  includes  buildings  and  land,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
plant  will  be  operated  by  the  new  owner.  The  United  Co. 
has  been  operating  under  a  receivership.  The  consideration 
given  for  the  property  has  been  withheld. 

GOOD  CALL  FOR  TRENT  BRICK 

The  Trent  Brick  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  reports  a  good  call 
for  production,  and  the  company  is  having  no  difficulty  in 
turning  over  its  output  just  about  as  soon  as  ready  for  mar¬ 
ket.  Prices  of  $29  and  $30  delivered  on  the  job  are  now  be¬ 
ing  quoted,  and  with  a  falling  off  of  demand  at  the  kiln,  no 
quotations  of  such  kind  are  being  made  at  the  present  time. 
A.  W.  Goulding,  head  of  the  company,  is  continuing  his  im¬ 
provements  at  the  yard,  which  is  now  reaching  a  high  point 
of  operating  efficiency.  No  expense  is  being  spared  in  the 
matter  of  high  grade  machinery  and  labor-saving  equipment 
installation. 

NEW  KILN  AT  BRICK  YARD 

The  Bingen  Brick  Co.,  Saucona,  Pa.,  has  construction  under 
way  on  a  new  kiln  at  its  yard  for  increased  production.  Brick 
manufacture  has  been  suspended  at  the  plant  for  the  time 
being. 

AFFAIRS  OF  CLIFFWOOD  BRICK  CO.  ARRANGED 

Financial  matters  pertaining  to  the  final  arrangement  of 
affairs  of  the  Cliffwood  Brick  Co.,  Cliffwood,  N.  J.,  are  being 
perfected  by  Adrian  Lyon,  referee  in  bankruptcy.  The  affairs 
have  been  pending  in  the  bankruptcy  court  for  a  number  of 
years  past.  Real  estate  of  the  company  has  been  ordered  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  executors  of  the  Avery  Estate,  with  an  additional 
payment  of  $3,000.  Preferred  claims  will  be  handled  on  the 
basis  of  50  cents  on  the  dollar.  After  the  payment  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  expenses,  the  balance  on  hand  will  go  to  the  hold¬ 
ers  of  first  and  second  trustees’  certificates,  which  were  issued 
at  the  commencement  of  the  financial  difficulties  by  the  United 
States  district  court.  This  balance  is  estimated  at  about  $10,000. 

BRICK  COMPANY  DEFERS  PLANT  ERECTION 

The  National  Shale  Brick  Co.,  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.,  re¬ 
cently  organized  by  Washington,  D.  C.,  interests,  is  having 
revised  plans  prepared  for  its  proposed  new  local  brick  manu¬ 
facturing  plant,  and  expects  to  defer  the  construction  of  the 
plant  until  the  coming  spring.  It  will  consist  of  a  number  of 
one-story  buildings,  of  hollow  tile  type,  and  is  estimated  to 
cost  about  $250,000,  including  machinery  and  equipment.  The 
company  has  secured  a  site  for  the  yard.  F.  Vernon  Alers, 
Queen  Street,  near  Burke  Street,  Martinsburg,  is  president 
of  the  company. 

TILE  PLANT  DAMAGED 

Fire,  November  29,  destroyed  a  section  of  the  tile  manufac¬ 
turing  plant  of  the  Penn  Tile  Works,  Aspers,  Pa.  A  number 
of  dwelling  houses  erected  by  the  company  for  its  employes 
were  also  destroyed.  The  loss  has  not  been  estimated,  but 
considerable  tile  machinery  and  equipment  was  seriously  dam¬ 
aged.  The  company  specialized  in  the  manufacture  of  wall 
tile  for  mantles,  etc. 

CRUCIBLE  COMPANY  INCREASES  CAPITAL 

The  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  Monmouth  Street,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.,  has  arranged  for  an  increase  in  its  capital  from 
$2,000,000  to  $6,000,000  for  proposed  business  expansion. 

FIREPROOFING  PLANT  CLOSES 

The  National  Fireproofing  Co.  closed  its  hollow  brick  plant 
at  Port  Murray,  N.  J.,  on  November  20,  until  further  notice. 


The  curtailment  is  due  to  the  slackening  of  demand  for  ma¬ 
terial.  The  yard  is  well  stocked  for  all  immediate  require¬ 
ments,  and  has  several  million  brick  on  hand.  Aj)art  of  the 
working  force,  including  all  of  the  married  men,  will  be  em¬ 
ployed  at  the  plant  in  connection  with  improvements  and  mi¬ 
nor  operations  during  the  winter  months. 

BRICK  COMPANY  FILES  BANKRUPTCY  SCHEDULES 

The  Atlas  Brick  Co.,  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  with  New  York  office 
at  112  West  Forty-second  Street,  operated  by  Joseph  Briskman, 
has  filed  schedules  in  bankruptcy  with  liabilities  of  $355,511 
and  assets  of  $357,174.  In  the  last  figure,  the  real  estate  of 
the  company  is  valued  at  $113,000 ;  machinery,  tools,  etc.,  at 
the  plant,  $168,052 ;  brick  on  hand,  $60,000 ;  merchandise,  $3,182 ; 
automobile  trucks,  $6,358;  and  the  remainder  covered  by  mis¬ 
cellaneous  items. 

NORTON  CO.  TO  OPERATE  PLANT  IN  GERMANY 

The  Norton  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  manufacturer  of  abrasive 
materials,  is  arranging  for  the  resumption  of  operations  at  its 
plant  in  Germany.  George  N.  Jeppson,  manager  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  has  recently  returned  from  a  three  months  trip  to  the 
company’s  works  in  this  country,  perfecting  plans  for  taking 
the  plant  over.  During  the  war  period  it  was  confiscated  by 
the  German  Government.  While  abroad,  Mr.  Jeppson  visited 
the  branch  offices  of  the  company  in  France,  Belgium  and 
England. 

CLAY  MINING  COMPANY  ORGANIZED 

The  Chester  Coal  &  Clay  Corporation,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  200,000  to  operate  clay 
and  coal  properties.  The  new  company  proposes  to  make  a 
feature  of  clay  mining  work  in  certain  parts  of  the  state.  The 
organization  is  headed  by  Robert  W.  Curry,  Pittsburgh;  E.  J. 
Small,  Braddock,  Pa.;  and  H.  K.  Sharp,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 

CLAY  COMPANY  TO  DISSOLVE 

The  Dixon  Clay  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  is  perfecting  plans  for 
a  dissolution  of  the  company  under  state  laws.  George  N. 
Munro,  Jr.,  812  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  is  representing  the 
company  in  the  proceedings. 

HOLLOW  TILE  PLANT  DAMAGED  BY  FIRE 

The  hollow  tile  plant  of  the  Kelso  Clay  Products  Co.,  High¬ 
land  Park  district,  near  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  was  partially  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  on  November  19,  with  loss  estimated  at  close  to 
$25,000.  This  company  was  recently  organized  to  take  over 
the  plant,  formerly  held  by  Charles  A.  Bloomfield,  Metuchen, 
N.  J.,  and  has  been  operating  the  works  for  a  number  of 
months  past,  specializing  in  the  manufacture  of  high  grade 
hollow  tile  specialties.  The  fire  practically  destroyed  the  dry¬ 
ing  room  at  the  plant,  comprising  a  building  60x110  ft.,  and 
has  necessitated  the  closing  down  of  the  works  for  a  number 
of  weeks.  It  is  proposed  to  commence  the  immediate  rebuild¬ 
ing  of  the  drying  department,  as  well  as  the  other  sections  of 
the  plant  damaged  by  the  fire.  John  H.  Fritzineger  is  head  of 
the  company. 

INSULATOR  PLANT  READY  FOR  SERVICE 

The  new  plant  of  the  Locke  Insulator  Corporation,  LeRoy, 
N.  Y.,  at  Baltimore,  Md,  is  nearing  completion,  and  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  inaugurate  operations  early  in  the  coming  year.  As 
noted  in  former  issues  of  Brick  and  Clay  Record,  this  plant 
will  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  high  grade  porcelain  in¬ 
sulators  for  electrical  service.  It  is  located  at  Charles  and 
Cromwell  Street,  and  represents  an  expenditure  of  about  $500,- 
000,  including  machinery.  It  is  expected  to  give  employment 
to  about  600  men  for  initial  operations.  In  contradiction  of  a 
recent  report,  the  company  has  announced  intentions  of  con¬ 
tinuing  the  operation  of  its  present  plant  at  LeRoy. 


A  Department  Devoted  to  Practical  Problems  in 
the  Manufacture  of  Higher  Grade  Ceramic  Products 
Such  as  Whiteware ,  Including  Electrical  Porcelain , 
Floor  and  I  Vail  Tile ,  Sanitary  Ware,  etc.,  as  Well  as 
Stoneware,'  Terra  Cotta,  Special  Refractories  and 
Other  Articles  Where  High  Grade  Clays  Are  Em¬ 
ployed  in  Their  Fabrication. 

JAPAN  LARGEST  CERAMICS  EXPORTER 

OR  NINE  MONTHS  ending  September 
30  last,  Japan  shipped  more  than  double 
the  amount  of  ceramic  products  into  the 
United  States  than  it  did  for  the  corre¬ 
sponding  nine  months  of  1919.  For  the 
nine-month  period  this  year,  these  im¬ 
ports  from  Japan  totaled  $3,400,329,  while 
for  the  corresponding  three  quarters  for 
1919  such  imports  did  not  go  beyond 
$1,247,054. 

This  record  shows  that  the  pottery  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  Japan  look  upon  the  United 
States  as  a  good  customer,  and  also  that  Japan  is  the  larg¬ 
est  exporter  of  ceramics  to  the  United  States,  exceeding  the 
individual  business  done  in  America  by  England,  France  or 
Germany. 

For  the  month  of  September  last,  Japan  sent  ware  valued  at 
$529,943  into  the  United  States,  while  for  September,  1919, 
their  business  amounted  to  $253,419. 

This  comparative  statement  shows  that  in  September,  1920, 
Japan  increased  its  business  over  the  previous  September  by 
$276,524. 

It  has  been  contended  by  American  pottery  manufacturers 
right  along  that  Japanese  ceramics  were  gaining  an  active  toe 
hold  in  the  United  States.  In  fact,  it  has  been  pointed  out 
for  some  time  that  Japan  was  shipping  more  merchandise  of 
this  character  into  the  United  States  than  other  countries,  and 
the  most  recent  statistics  available  show  this  thought  to  be 
correct. 

Germany  is  forwarding  some  ceramic  products  to  the  United 
States,  but  where  Germany  shipped  $233,173  worth  of  ware 
into  United  States  in  September,  1919,  it  sold  ware  to  the 
United  States  in  September,  1920,  to  the  extent  of  $3,188. 

For  nine  months  ending  September  30,  1919,  Germany  sold 
the  United  States  $487,754,  or  a  difference  in  favor  of  the 
nine-month  term  in  1920  of  only  $8,991. 

France  has  shown  some  increased  activity  in  shipping  ce¬ 
ramics  to  America  during  the  last  few  months.  In  Septem¬ 
ber,  1919,  it  sold  ware  to  the  United  States  to  the  value  of 
$15,847,  and  for  the  same  month  in  1920  this  had  soared  to 
$90,649,  an  increase  for  comparative  months  over  1919  of 
$74,802. 

However,  France  has  not  done  as  much  business  for  the 
nine-month  term  in  the  United  States,  ending  September  30, 
last,  as  it  did  for  the  same  term  in  1919,  a  loss  of  $65,320  being 
shown. 


.  For  the  nine  months  ending  September  30,  last,  the  valua¬ 
tion  of  the  French  ceramics  received  in  the  United  States 
totaled  $453,632,  while  the  record  for  the  corresponding  term 
in  1919  was  $518,952. 

Total  valuation  of  all  classes  of  ceramics  imported  into  the 
United  States  for  September,  1919,  totaled  $931,256,  and  for 
the  same  month  in  1920  these  imports  went  up  to  $1,280,917, 
an  increase  in  September  of  $249,661. 

In  taking  the  imports  for  a  nine-month  term  ending  Septem¬ 
ber  20,  last,  a  valued  business  of  $8,474,009  has  been  shown 
whereas  the  imports  for  the  same  term  in  1919  amounted  to 
but  $5,008,649,  or  an  increase  in  business  in  favor  of  the  1920 
period  of  $3,465,360. 

Jt 

U.  S.  P otters’  Association  Convention 

When  the  United  States  Potters’  Association  convenes  in 
the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York,  December  14  and  15  for  their 
annual  meeting,  the  death  roll  of  members  for  the  year  will 
be  the  heaviest  in  years.  Almost  on  the  eve  of  the  meeting 
of  the  association  occurred  the  very  sudden  death  of  Robert 
T.  Hall,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  Hall  China 
Co.,  and  Ambrose  Cartwright,  of  the  Cartwright  Bros.  Pot¬ 
tery  Co.,  both  of  East  Liverpool.  Mr.  Cartwright  had  been 
m  failin&  health  several  years,  but  Mr.  Hall  became  ill  and 
died  before  medical  attention  could  be  summoned. 

Earlier  in  the  year  occurred  the  death  of  Henry  P.  Knob- 
lock,  general  manager  of  the  Potters  Co-Operative  Co.,  and 
chairman  of  the  transportation  committee  of  the  association. 
Never  before  has  the  association  lost  so  many  members  of 
prominence  in  such  a  short  space  of  time. 

E.  E.  Salisbury,  of  the  Onondaga  Pottery  Co.,  of  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  will  be  advanced  from  second  vice-president  of  the 
association  to  the  presidency  at  this  meeting.  Homer  J.  Tay¬ 
lor,  president  of  the  Knowles,  Taylor  &  Knowles  Pottery  Co., 
of  East  Liverpool,  will  be  elevated  from  third  to  second  vice- 
president,  and  at  the  meeting  in  1921,  Mr.  Taylor  will  be  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  presidency. 

William  Burgess,  who  is  first  vice-president,  will  be  re¬ 
tained  in  that  position,  his  work  in  behalf  of  the  association 
being  of  such  a  character  that  he  has  always  been  retained 
in  this  particular  position. 

Charles  F.  Goodwin,  of  East  Liverpool,  will  be  re-elected 
secretary-treasurer,  an  office  he  has  held  for  a  number  of 
years. 

The  adjustment  of  labor  disputes,  there  having  been  many 
of  these  during  the  last  year,  also  the  settlement  of  the  new 
wage  scale  for  generalware  operatives,  will  be  told  in  detail 
at  the  New  York  meeting  by  W.  Edward  Wells,  of  the  Homer  j 
Laughlin  China  Co.,  who  is  chairman  of  the  labor  committee. 

The  meeting  will  close  with  a  banquet  the  evening  of  De¬ 
cember  15.  W.  L.  Smith,  Jr.,  of  the  Taylor,  Smith  &  Taylor 
Pottery  Co.,  of  Chester,  W.  Va.,  now  president  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  will  preside  at  all  business-  sessions.  Mr.  Wells  will 
serve  as  toastmaster  at  the  annual  banquet,  and  in  such  a  posi¬ 
tion  “Mr.  Wells  has  never  been  surpassed  for  brilliancy. 
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All  of  the  “Proctor”  Dryers  are  manufactured  in  the  modern  plant  si' 
surrounding  them  with  up-to-date  machinery,  and  the  best  working  c<£ 

The  superiority  of  this,  the  largest  and  most  up-to-the-minute  drying 
of  “Proctor.” 

PROCTOR  &  SCHWARTZ,  Inc.  7tl 

Branch  Offices:  New  York  Chicago  Pi* 


for  Clay  Produ 
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s,  Pottery,  General  Ware 


e.  Every  effort  is  made  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  workmen  by 
y  plant,  is  reflected  in  each  and  every  dryer  which  bears  the  name 


reet  and  Tabor  Road,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

rgh  Charlotte  Hamilton,  Ont.,  Canada 
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Seven  Kiln  Pottery  Plant  to  be  Built 

With  a  capital  stock  of  $500,000,  the  Hume  China  Co.  has 
been  formed  under  Ohio  laws,  and  will  erect  a  seven  kiln  plant 
at  Carey,  Ohio.  The  stock  of  the  company  is  now  being 
offered  investors.  A  ten-acre  site  has  been  acquired.  For 
twenty-five  years  Mr.  Hume  has  been  associated  with  the  por¬ 
celain  industry.  The  company  makes  the  claim  that  it  will 
be  the  only  plant  in  the  United  States  that  will  use  two  dif¬ 
ferent  glazes.  The  firm  also  makes  the  statement  that  the 
“demand  for  dinnerware  is  far  beyond  the  supply.” 

George  H.  Hume,  who  has  been  selected  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  company,  was  a  former  resident  of  East 
Liverpool,  O.  He  was  for  some  years  engaged  as  a  foreman 
in  the  Taylor,  Smith  &  Taylor  plant  in  Chester,  W.  Va.,  and 
later  was  associated  with  the  Sebring  plants,  at  Sebring,  O. 

J.  R.  Nichols  has  been  elected  vice-president  and  Lloyd 
Hume,  of  Carey,  O.,  has  been  named  secretary  and  treasurer. 
The  board  of  directors  are  business  men  from  Ravenna,  Carey, 
Upper  Sandusky  and  Fremont. 

Carey  is  in  Wyandot  County,  about  thirty-eight  miles  north¬ 
west  of  Marion.  The  town  has  a  population  of  about  3,000 
and  three  railroads,  the  Erie,  Big  Four  and  Hocking  Valley 
.serve  it. 

£  £  $ 

Buyers  Anxious  on  Delivery  of  Ware 

Pottery  buyers  have  flocked  into  the  East  Liverpool  dis¬ 
trict  for  two  purposes :  first,  to  place  new  business  and  second 
to  hurry  up  shipments  of  holiday  merchandise.  During  the 
past  month  probably  a  dozen  representatives  of  jobbers  and 
big  department  stores  have  visited  here  urging  that  every 
effort  be  made  to  speed  up  orders  for  Christmas  trade. 

Pottery  manufacturers  are  doing  their  utmost  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  their  customers,  but  results  depend  entirely  on  pro¬ 
duction  which  has  not  increased  to  any  noticeable  extent.  The 
output  of  all  pottery  plants  in  Ohio  is  still  below  normal,  aver¬ 
aging  from  65  to  70  per  cent. 

An  indication  of  the  seriousness  of  the  fuel  situation  in  so 
far  as  potteries  are  concerned,  was  given  during  the  few  days 
of  cold  weather  when  gas  to  pottery  kilns  was  shut  off  in  order 
to  meet  the  demands  of  domestic  consumers. 

£  £ 

Construction  in  Pottery  Industry  Active 

A  review  of  the  pottery  industry  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  during 
the  past  year  as  relates  to  new  construction  operations,  shows 
that  some  notable  activity  has  gone  forward  in  this  branch  of 
ceramic  production.  Among  the  important  projects  are  the 
new  plant  of  Lenox,  Inc.,  now  practically  completed,  and  be¬ 
ing  occupied  by  the  company ;  this  addition  will  allow  for 
considerable  increased  capacity  of  the  fine  chinaware  produced 
by  this  company,  as  well  as  permit  greater  operating  efficiency 
in  a  number  of  departments  at  the  works ;  the  new  plant  of 
the  Mutual  Pottery  Co.,  now  in  course  of  erection,  will  be 
one  of  the  model  plants  of  the  city  for  the  manufacture  of 
fine  sanitary  ware.  The  main  structure  will  be  63x400  ft., 
while  a  tunnel  kiln,  300  ft.  long  will  be  installed ;  the  plant 
will  be  located  on  the  site  of  the  old  Eagle  Pottery,  one  of 
the  original  factories  of  this  kind  in  the  city,  near  the  plant 
of  the  Trenton  Potteries  Co.,  and  of  which  latter  company 
it  is  a  subsidiary ;  the  Mutual  company  was  organized  during 
the  past  year  with  a  capital  of  -$1,000, 000. 

As  set  forth  in  the  last  issue  of  Brick  and  Clay  Record,  the 
Maddock  Pottery  Co.,  has  just  completed  the  erection  of  a  new 
plant  addition  for  its  Lamberton  Works,  at  a  cost  of  about 
$250,000,  to  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  hotel  chinaware. 


During  recent  months,  the  Mitchell-Bissell  Co.,  has  completed 
and  occupied  a  new  plant  on  Brunswick  Avenue,  devoted  to 
the  manufacture-  of  porcelain  guides  for  textile  work.  This 
plant  is  modern  in  every  particular  and  provides  considerable 
increased  capacity  over  its  former  works,  located  in  a  section 
of  the  Cook  Pottery  on  Prospect  Street. 

£  &  it 

Making  Additions  to  Increase  Output 

The  Brush-McCoy  Pottery  Co.,  of  Zanesville,  O.,  is  en¬ 
larging  the  casting  room  capacity  of  its  No.  2  plant  at  Rose¬ 
ville.  Within  thirty  days  the  firm  expects  to  build  an  addi¬ 
tional  30-foot  kiln  at  this  plant. 

The  Brush-McCoy  Co.  will  show  a  new  line  of  jardiniers, 
which  will  be  given  the  name  of  “Stonecraft”  at  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  show  in  January  for  the  first  time.  On  December  26 
the  company  will  issue  a  new  catalog,  which  will  contain  illus¬ 
trations  of  their  lines,  including  fancy  pieces,  garden  pottery, 
brown  white-lined  ware,  yellow  ware,  Rockingham  ware  and 
Whitestone  Bristol  ware. 

&  £ 

Work  on  Pottery  Plant  Going  On 

Work  on  the  James  E.  Flanagan  Pottery  Co.’s  new  plant 
at  Byesville,  O.,  is  progressing.  One  kiln  has  been  completed. 
Jet  teapots,  for  the  jobbing  trade,  will  be  produced  exclusively, 
but  brown  oven  ware  will  be  made  next  spring,  when  several 
additional  kilns  will  be  erected.  Teapots  will  be  cast.  The 
company  expects  to  add  a  line  of  decorated  teapots.  Neces¬ 
sary  machinery  has  been  installed  and  orders  are  now  being 
booked.  Officers  of  this  company  are  James  E.  Flanagan, 
president;  Fred  L.  Haines,  secretary-treasurer,  and  George 
H.  Haines,  superintendent. 

£  £  £ 

Resigns  Presidency  of  Potters’  Union 

Edward  Menge,  president  of  the  National  Brotherhood  of 
Operative  Potters,  has  tendered  his  resignation  to  become 
effective  January  1.  Ill  health  is  given  as  the  cause  of  his 
resignation.  First  Vice-President  F.  H.  Hutchins,  of  Tren¬ 
ton,  N.  J.,  will  fill  the  vacancy  until  Mr.  Menge’s  successoi 
is  elected.  Mr.  Menge  has  been  an  official  of  the  brotherhood 
seventeen  years  and  president  nine  years.  He  succeeded  T.  J. 
Duffy,  who  resigned  to  become  a  member  of  the  Ohio  Industrial 
Commission  as  president  in  1911. 

£  St 

Pottery  Plants  Running  Capacity 

Altho  it  has  been  the  custom  for  many  potteries  to  suspend 
operations  for  a  week  or  more  during  the  holidays,  indications 
are  that  there  will  be  no  extended  vacation  for  pottery  work¬ 
ers  in  the  East  Liverpool  district  this  Christmas.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  plenty  of  orders  are  on  hand  and  pottery  owners 
are  doing  every  thing  possible  to  increase  production. 

This  situation  is  true  in  Sebring,  Salem,  Wellsville,  and 
other  sections  in  Ohio,  as  well  as  in  East  Liverpool.  Ship¬ 
ping  conditions  are  reported  improved  in  consignments  to  job¬ 
bers  and  department  stores  and  also  in  receipt  of  raw  ma¬ 
terial. 

£  £  St 

Increases  Capital  Stock 

Papers  have  been  filed  increasing  the  authorized  capital  of 
the  Oxford  Pottery  Co.,  of  Cambridge,  Ohio,  from  $75,000 
to  $100,000. 


CURRENT  PRICES  of  COMMON  BUILDING  BRICK, 
DRAIN  TILE  and  HOLLOW  BUILDING  TILE 


J  NASA! UCH  as  considerable  interest  has  been  manifested 
recently  in  clay  products  prices  thruout  the  country,  it 
has  been  deemed  wise  to  make  a  compilation  of  current  quo¬ 
tations  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers.  The  prices  of  com¬ 
mon  brick,  four  inch  drain  tile,  and  5x8x12  inch  hollow  build¬ 
ing  tile  which  follow  are  reported  as  delivered  on  the  job, 
and  they  are,  therefore,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case  higher 
than  the  plant  prices.  This  should  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion  in  examining  them. 


If  for  any  reason  these  prices  do  not  seem  to  be  in  line 
with  conditions  as  they  exist  in  the  towns  enumerated,  and 
furthermore,  if  you  have  any  information  that  would  tend 
to  prove  these  prices  to  be  incorrect,  the  editors  of  Buck 
and  Clay  Record  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you. 


These  are,  however,  quotations  which  are  being  given  at 
the  present  time  by  agencies  selling  brick,  drain  tile  and  hol¬ 
low  building  tile  in  the  towns  mentioned. 


The  footnotes  are  explained  at  the  bottom  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  tabulation: 


Common 

Drain 

Hollow  Tile 

Brick 

Tile  (4") 

(5x8x12) 

Per  M 

Per  Ft. 

Per  M 

Portland,  Me . 

. $28.00 

.12 

Boston,  Mass . 

.  32.00 

.154 

300. 00£ 

Providence,  R.  I . 

.  39.00 

.15 

Hartford  Conn . 

.  30.00* 

.15 

New  Haven,  Conn.... 

.  35.00 

.10 

New  York  City . 

.  22.70 

.17 

Albany,  N.  Y . 

.  25.00 

.085 

Utica,  N.  Y . 

.  35.40 

.08 

Syracuse,  N.  Y . 

.  29.00 

.08 

Oswego,  N.  Y . 

.  40.00 

.07 

Binghamton,  N.  Y... 

.  28.00 

.06 

Elmira,  N.  Y . 

.  35.00 

.08 

Rochester,  N.  Y . 

.  24.00 

.075 

100.00 

Buffalo,  N.  Y . 

.  34.00 

.055 

150.00 

Jamestown,  N.  Y . 

.  35.00 

.095 

160.00 

Allentown,  Pa . 

.  28.00 

Erie,  Pa . 

.  30.00 

8.50c 

160.00 

Philadelphia,  Pa . 

.  25.00 

.07 

115.00 

Pittsburgh,  Pa . 

.  25.00 

.08 

150.00 

Reading,  Pa . 

.  23.00 

i  .07 

Scranton,  Pa . 

.  30.00 

.08 

Newark,  N.  J . 

.  26.00 

Paterson,  N.  J . 

.  25.00 

200.00 

Trenton,  N.  J . 

.  29.00 

.10 

Wilmington,  Del . 

.  28.00 

.08 

Washington,  D.  C . 

.  22.50 

.10 

125.00 

Baltimore,  Md . 

.  25.00 

.09 

125.00 

Norfolk,  Va . 

.  26.00 

.10 

Richmond,  Va . 

.  25.00 

.12 

Huntington,  W.  Va.... 

.  26.00 

.075 

135.00 

Fairmont,  W.  Va . 

.  33.00 

.06 

146.50 

Wheeling,  W.  Va . 

.  30.00 

.085 

140.00 

Atlanta,  Ga . 

.  25.00 

.125 

Miami,  Fla . 

.  40.00 

220.00 

Tampa,  Fla . 

.  33.00 

165.00 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla.... 

.  29.00 

166.50 

Frankfort,  Ky . 

.  30.00 

.08 

120.00 

Louisville,  Ky . 

.  25.00* 

.0515 

126.30 

Lexington,  Ky . 

.  28.00 

.10 

Memphis,  Tenn . 

.  20.00 

.07 

Nashville,  Tenn . 

.  20.50 

.08 

134.70 

Birmingham,  Ala . 

.  35.00 

.25 

116.00 

New  Orleans,  La . 

.  24.44 

.11 

El  Paso,  Tex . 

.  19.00 

110.00 

Houston,  Tex . 

.  25.00 

.15 

140.00££ 

Dallas,  Tex . 

.  24.00 

.15 

126.00££ 

Topeka,  Kans . 

.  25.00 

.065 

110.00 

Little  Rock,  Ark . 

.  20.00* 

.12 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla... 

.  22.50 

.05 

88.50 

Toledo, 


Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Sioux  City,  Iowa . 

Kansas  City,  AIo . . 


Quebec,  P.  Q. 


Common 

Drain 

Hollow  Tile 

Brick 

Tile  (4") 

(5x8x12) 

Per  M 

Per  Ft. 

Per  M 

.  25.00 

.0708 

140.00lf 

....  22.00 

.061 

90.00 

....  27.00 

.065 

....  18.00 

.06 

135.00 

....  22.00 

.08 

124.60H 

....  18.00 

.04 

110.00 

....  23.50 

.06 

120.00 

....  20.00 

.09 

164.40 

....  24.00 

.04 

151.62 

...  19.00 

....  25.00 

.06 

125.00 

....  16.00 

.08 

120.00 

....  24.00 

.08 

120.00 

.075 

78.00 

....  21.00 

.06 

145.00 

....  20.00 

.08 

145.00 

...  22.00 

...  22.00 

.08 

135.00 

...  22.00 

.08 

135.00 

...  25.00 

.08 

130.00 

.12 

120.00 

...  22.50 

130.00 

.062 

.085 

145.00 

...  21.50 

.08 

100.00 

...  17.00 

100.00 

...  16.00 

...  15.00 

.05 

100.00§ 

...  20.50 

.105 

92.50§ 

..  20.00 

.065 

100.00 

...  21.00 

.085 

115.00 

...  21.00 

.09 

115.00 

..  20.00 

.13** 

115.00 

...  18.00 

.075 

..  27.50 

..  20.00 

.07 

only;  Little 

Rock,  mfrs.’ 

price,  dray- 

l;  Louisville, 

mfrs.’  retail 

price  $27.00, 

5%  disc.,  15  days. 

JCarlot  rate,  'San  Diego. 

^Erie,  drain  tile,  per  Ct 
fBoston,  hollow  bldg,  tile,  per  ton. 

ffHouston  and  Dallas,  same  price  applies  to  Interlocking  tile. 

^Cincinnati,  hollow  bldg,  tile,  f.  o.  b.  cars  5%  discount  10th  of 
month  following  shipment;  Detroit,  2x12x12  price. 

••Winnipeg,  drain  tile,  subject  to  5%  discount  if  paid  by  15th. 
§L*°s  Angeles,  Heath  tile;  San  Diego,  sizes  4x12x12  and  6x12x12. 
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Insulation  Protects  Kilns 

It  has  been  proved  in  actual  practice 
that  effective  insulation  increases  the 
productivity  of  kilns  by  protecting 
them  against  heat  losses. 

SlWHfEL 

insulation  is  the  most  effective  form 
of  protection  for  your  kilns.  It  pre¬ 
vents  heat  penetration  and  radiation 
from  the  surfaces.  The  low  heat 
conductivity  factor  of  Sil-O-Cel  tends 
to  seal  the  heat  in  the  kilns  and 
thereby  reduce  radiation  losses  to  the 
minimum  and  provides  better  control 
of  temperatures. 

Bulletin  R-71  gladly  sent  on  request. 

CE  LIT  E  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

New  York  St.  Louis  Cleveland 

Pittsburgh  Philadelphia  Los  Angeles 

Chicago  Detroit  San  Francisco 


IN  the  WAKE 

of  the  NEWS 

Being  Brief  Mention  of  a  Host 
of  Interesting  Happenings  in  the 
Varied  Fields  of  Clayworking 


Robert  T.  Hall  Dies 

Stricken  with  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  Robert  T.  Hall,  pot¬ 
tery  manufacturer,  died  suddenly  at  his  home  in  East  Liver¬ 
pool,  Ohio.  Mr.  Hall  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Hall 
China  Co.  and  was  quite  prominent  in  locpl  business  circles. 


SAUERMAN 

Dragline— Cableway— Excavator 


Digs,  Conveys  and  Dumps  in  one 
operation. 

Cuts  labor  and  digging  costs  to  a 
minimum. 

We  will  gladly  send  you  complete 
data  for  the  asking. 


DOUBLE  DRUMENOINC 
A  BOILER  MOUNTED 
ON  MOVABLE  TOWER 


SAUERMAN  BROS. 

316  S.  Dearborn  St.,  CHIC  AGO 


It  Makes  No  Difference 
What  Your  Requirements 
May  Be  —  We  Have  the 
Car  for  Your  Needs 

Dryer  cars  of  any  size  or  type.  Transfer 
cars  turntables,  wheel  barrows,  wheels. 

Send  us  your  requirements  and  let  us 
figure  for  you.  No  obligation  whatever. 

PETTIGREW  FOUNDRY  COMPANY 

HARVEY,  ILLINOIS 


THE 

EAGLE 


Write  for  Prices 

EAGLE  IRON  WORKS  DESiowaL 


Death  Comes  Suddenly 

While  at  work  in  his  office  Frederick  W.  Braunstein  was 
stricken  suddenly  with  apoplexy  and  died  while  being  taken 
to  the  hospital.  Mr.  Braunstein  was  president  of  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Tile  Works  at  Covington,  Ohio.  His  wife  and  one 
son  survive  him. 


Succumbs  After  Year’s  Illness 

Ambrose  Cartwright,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  a  pottery  manu¬ 
facturer  of  this  city,  died,  November  21,  at  the  age  of  58 
years,  after  more  than  a  year’s  illness  due  to  a  paralytic 
stroke.  He  is  survived  by  a  widow  and  two  children. 

Nicholas  Dannenbofer  Dies 

Nicholas  Dannenhofer,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  formerly  proprietor 
of  the  Williamsburg  Flint  Glass  Works  of  that  city,  died, 
November  10,  aged  81  years. 

Visits  Louisville 

Harry  Miles,  of  the  Spahr  Brick  Co.,  Maysville,  Ky.,  was  in 
Louisville  recently,  dropping  in  to  see  some  of  his  friends  in 
the  trade  while  returning  to  his  home  after  a  vacation  spent 
at  French  Lick  Springs,  Ind. 

Visitor  in  Boston 

B.  Mifflin  Hood,  president,  B.  Mifflin  Hood  Brick  Co.,  was 
in  Boston  recently  with  a  party  of  Georgia  business  men  to 
study  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  plans  with  a 
view  to  adopting  similar  ones  at  Georgia  Tech. 

Appointed  Member  Transportation  Commission 

Fred  R.  Miller,  who  has  been  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Toronto  Transportation  Commission,  was  manager  of  the  Port 
Credit  Brick  Co.  in  1909,  when  he  resigned  to  take  up  contract¬ 
ing  work. 

Clay  Worker  Injured 

Granville  Long,  a  clayworker  residing  at  Knightsville,  Ind., 
was  severely  injured  at  the  Clay  Products  No.  1  plant  De¬ 
cember  1,  when  he  was  struck  by  a  timber  dropped  by  one  of 
the  carpenters  working  on  the  factory. 

Brick  Men  Have  Successful  Hunting  Trip 

Andrew  Dods,  of  Ontario  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Chas.  Wallace, 
of  Clay  Products,  Ltd.,  Chas.  A.  Miller,  of  Prices,  Ltd.,  Frank 
R.  McCannel  and  John  McCannel,  Jr.,  have  returned  from 
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their  hunting  trips,  bringing  with  them  their  full  quotas  of 
deer  as  well  as  some  moose. 


One  of  Mexico  s  Oldest  Brickmakers 

R.  J.  Rodriguez,  of  Saltillo,  Mexico,  boasts  of  being  the 
oldest  brick  maker  in  that  city,  the  plant  of  the  Cia.  Ladril- 
lera  de  Saltillo,  of  which  he  is  president,  was  founded  by  him. 
The  company  expects  to  obtain  new  machinery  in  the  near 
future  and  reconstruct  the  plant. 


Car  Shows  Contempt  of  Court 

I' rank  R.  McCannell,  of  the  Milton  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  left 
his  big  touring  car  outside  the  butcher  shop  at  Milton  the  other 
day.  The  engine  was  running  but  the  brakes  were  on.  Sud¬ 
denly  the  car  started  across  the  street  and  plunged  into  the 
magistrate’s  office.  The  building  was  destroyed.  Frank  says 
that  in  the  future  he  will  be  a  vegetarian. 

Inspects  Brick  and  Pottery  Plants 

H.  O.  Whitpenn,  collector  of  port  at  New  York  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Upper  Kittaning  Brick  Co.,  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J., 
inspected  the  plants  of  the  Alliance  (Ohio)  Brick  Co.  and 
the  potteries  at  Sebring,  Ohio,  this  week.  He  was  here  to  get 
the  newest  ideas  in  brick  manufacture  which  he  will  incorporate 
in  his  plans  for  new  brick  plants  he  contemplates  building  in 
the  East. 

Attend  French  Lick  Meeting 

J.  L.  Murphy,  president;  M.  M.  Morrow,  sales  manager,  and 
H.  D.  Barger,  a  salesman  of  the  Hocking  Valley  Brick  Co., 
Columbus,  Ohio,  attended  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  at  French  Lick,  Ind., 
last  week.  J.  R.  Marker,  secretary-commissioner  of  the  Ohio 
Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association,  was  also  in  attend- 


Hercules  (Red-Strand)  Wire  Rope 

Because  of  its  unusual  strength,  toughness  and 
other  wear  resisting  qualities,  it  is  extremely  durable. 


Because  of  its  great  dur¬ 
ability  it  is  safe  and  eco¬ 
nomical. 

Established  i857 

A.  Leschen  &  Sons 
Rope  Company 

St.  Louis 

New  York  Chicago 

Denver  San  Francisco 


ORIGINAL 

jftoss 


ORIGINAL 

jftess 


Boss  Ten-Hour  Dryer 

50,000  brick  dried  in  a  five-track  dryer  in  TEN 
HOURS,  using  either  EXHAUST  STEAM  from 
the  engine  that  makes  the  brick  or  WASTE  HEAT 
from  cooling  kilns. 

Boss  System  of  Burning  Brick 

From  two  to  three  days’  time  saved  in  burning 
every  kiln  and  with  50%  less  coal  consumed. 

We  design  and  build  dryers  and  kilns  and  elimi¬ 
nate  all  kinds  of  drying  and  burning  difficulties. 


ORIGINAL 

Z$CSS 


J.  C.  Boss  Engineering  Co. 

Elkhart,  Indiana 


ance  at  the  meeting. 

What  a  Disappointment ! 

The  heavy  traffic  on  trains  going  toward  Louisville,  Ky.,  is 
due  to  the  large  number  of  clay  product  manufacturers  on 
their  way  to  visit  the  plant  of  the  Coral  Ridge  Clay  Products 
Co.,  on  the  outskirts  of  Louisville.  A  still  is  being  installed  but, 
alas,  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  purifying  the  local  water  for  drink- 
ing  purposes — at  least  that’s  what  Howington  says. 


Find  Association  Service  Beneficial 

Charles  H.  Bryan,  of  the  Mercier-Bryan-Larkins  Brick  Co., 
Detroit,  was  a  visitor  to  Common  Brick  Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America  headquarters  in  Cleveland  this  week.  Mr. 
Bryan  stated  his  firm  is  obtaining  good  results  with  the  asso¬ 
ciation  service,  and  aiding  its  propaganda  as  well.  Among  his 
firm’s  latest  moves  has  been  the  placing  of  the  association 
bound  volume  of  blue  prints  with  the  Detroit  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

Incidentally  schools  from  all  parts  of  the  country  are  asking 
for  this  volume  and  the  other  books  on  brick  construction, 
many  of  which  plan  to  use  them  as  text  books  in  architectural, 
engineering  and  other  courses. 

Hunting  Trip  Highly  Satisfactory 

Dick  Colburn,  of  the  Colburn  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Zumbrota, 
Minn.,  and  also  representing  the  Reliance  Brick  Co.,  at  Min¬ 
neapolis,  is  accomplished  at  other  sports  besides  that  of  brick¬ 
making  (if  brickmaking  may  be  called  a  sport).  In  company 
with  three  others  he  recently  returned  from  a  hunting  trip  in 
northern  Minnesota,  and  bagged  one  moose,  two  bucks  and  a 


CONFIDENCE 

here  will  never  be  any  feeling 
ui  uncertainty  when  you  nave 
installed  Caldwell  Friction 
Clutches  in  your  plant.  They 
inspire  confidence.  Their  ex¬ 
treme  simplicity  and  strength 
make  them  positively  trouble- 
proof — assure  you  of  uninter¬ 
rupted  service  year  after  year. 

The  Caldwell  Clutch  is  con¬ 
structed  like  the  standard  auto¬ 
mobile  brake,  a  flexible  band 
lined  with  asbestos,  grips  the 
entire  circumference  of  the  fric¬ 
tion  rings  and  transmits  all  the 
power,  instantly.  One  lever  con¬ 
trols  it.  one  screw  admits  it 
Don’t  be  satisfied  with  poor 

Send  for  Catalogue  M  wt  a  <“*• 

W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

400  E.  Brandeis  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


FRICTION 

CLUTCHES 


“Produced  Very  Good  Results” 

Give  yourself  a  chance  to  tell 
us  of  similar  returns  from  Clas¬ 
sified  Advertising  in  “BRICK 
AND  CLAY  RECORD.” 

Send  in  your  order  now  to 

610  Federal  Street,  Chicago 
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THE  SCO  OP  CONVEYOR 

_  FOR  STORING amdRECLAIMING 

THOUSANDS  IN  USE  LOADINGand UNLOADING 

CARS,  TRUCKSandWAGONS  1 

SAVES  6  TO  12  MEN 
,  SAVES  CAR  DEMURRAGE 

ELIMINATES  SHOVEL 
AND  WHEELBARROW 
WORK 

KEEPS  EQUIPMENT 
MOVING 

tV  RITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 


PORTABLE  MACHINERY  CO.. PASSAIC  NJ. 


BURN  ANY  COAL 

Never  mind  the  quality;  put  it  up  to 

CANTON  Rocking  and  Dumping  Grates 

to  take  care  of  it.  Thereby  they  will  also  take  care  of  your 
pocketbook. 

Smooth,  even  surface  that  will  not  warp. 

No  complicated  parts.  Easily  installed  in  any  furnace  by  any 
mechanic.  Send  for  descriptive  literature. 

For  Boiler  and  Kiln  Grates 


CANTON  GRATE 
COMPANY 

1706  Woodland  Avenue, 
Canton,  Ohio 


Southern  Offices, 

829  Trust  Co.  of  Ga.  Bldg., 
Atlanta,  Ga. 


doe.  Upon  hearing  this  story  at  the  face  brick  convention 
friends  of  Dick  Colburn  besieged  him  with  a  view  of  forming 
a  party  to  hunt  game  next  season.  As  a  result,  a  party  of  four 
face  brick  manufacturers  has  been  organized  from  whom  we 
may  expect  great  tales  at  next  year’s  convention.  One  of  the 
bucks  obtained  by  Mr.  Colburn’s  party  was  the  largest  ever 
shot  in  northern  Minnesota.  It  weighed  2,300  pounds  and  the 
span  of  his  horns  was  approximately  56  inches. 


Incorporates  to  Manufacture  Clay  Products 

The  installation  of  a  complete  brick  machine,  clay  mill  and 
engine  by  the  Daphne  (Ala.)  Manufacturing  Co.  is  reported. 
The  concern  is  new  and  P.  W.  McAdam  is  president,  H.  W. 
Gillett  secretary  and  general  manager.  The  plant  will  have 
a  capacity  of  40,000  brick  per  day  and  will  also:  manufacture 
hollow  tile.  In  addition  to  these  pottery  ware  will  be  made. 

To  Build  More  Kilns 

Dardanelle  (Ark.)  Brick  &  Mfg.  Co.  is  now  making  a  shale 
and  clay  pressed  brick  and  contemplates  building  one  or  two 
more  round  kilns.  The  company  is  trying  to  get  some  inter¬ 
ested  man  or  firm  with  capital  to  develop  the  plant. 

38  38  38 

It  is  reported  that  a  new  company,  to  be  known  as  the  Re¬ 
fineries  Clay  Co.,  has  been  incorporated  for  $150,000,  and  will 
operate  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Make  Extensive  Improvements 

The  Lincoln  (Cal.)  Clay  Products  Co.  plant  has  been  un¬ 
dergoing  extensive  improvements  and  a  large  amount  of  ma¬ 
chinery  and  tracks  have  been  completed. 


THWING  INSTRUMENT  COMPANY 
2347  Lancaster  Avenue  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ONE  MAN  DIGGER 

for  the  CLAY  and  TILE  PLANT  PIT 

Designed  especially  to  handle  material  for  the  average 
brick  or  tile  plant. 

IIKIIMIIIIIIIIIIIUIIIIItlllllllltllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllliiiiiiiiiilii 

Dependable,  efficient,  eco¬ 
nomical — oil  engine  operated 

fllllilllllllliltllllHIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIHIIMIIIIItlllltlllllllllltllllltllllllllllllllllliill; 

LOW  IN  PRICE — WILL  SAVE  ENOUGH  IN  LABOR 
TO  PAY  FOR  ITSELF. 

Write  for  complete  data 

BAY  CITY  DREDGE  WORKS 

26  19  Center  Avenue  Bay  City,  Michigan 


Large  Deposits  of  Clay  in  Riverside  County 

Riverside  County,  Cal.,  contains  large  deposits  of  brick  clays 
at  many  points  and  the  plastic  clay  found  in  the  Temascal 
Valley,  in  the  western  part  of  the  county  is  of  great  com¬ 
mercial  importance,  according  to  a  recently  made  public  re¬ 
port  of  State  Mineralogist  Fletcher  Hamilton. 

Building  Operations  Double  in  Sacramento 

Altho  building  operations  on  a  large  scale  have  not  yet  com¬ 
menced,  preparations  to  handle  a  very  large  business  are  being 
made  by  brick  yard  men,  contractors  and  others  connected 
with  the  brick  and  clay  industry.  A  building  program  of  large 
scope  is  practically  assured  for  next  spring  and  some  of  those 
interested  in  new  construction  are  planning  to  start  in  advance 
of  the  regular  spring  season.  Not  only  commercial  structures, 
including  many  garages,  are  contemplated  but' a  vast  amount 
of  new  residences  are  projected  to  relieve  the  housing  situa¬ 
tion  here. 

Building  Activity  on  Pacific  Coast 

The  Mullen  Manufacturing  Co.,  64  Rausch  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  has  awarded  contracts  for  construction  of  a 
two-story  reinforced  concrete  and  hollow  tile  building  at  that 
place.  Bids  will  be  received  until  December  6,  by  Elizabeth  M. 
Nash,  county  clerk  of  San  Mateo  County,  for  construction  of 
a  brick  and  reinforced  concrete  county  hospital  building  to 
be  erected  near  Beresford  in  that  county.  Architect  Arthur 
G.  Scholz,  Phelan  Building,  San  Francisco,  will  shortly  pre¬ 
pare  plans  for  a  six-story  class  “A”  men’s  club  building  at  a 
cost  of  $500,000. 

Architect  Joseph  L.  Seward,  Claus  Speckles  Building,  is 
preparing  plans  for  a  four-story  basement  class  “B”  building 
on  Market  Street,  to  cost  $175,000. 
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A  skyscraper  242  feet  high,  is  to  be  built  in  Fresno,  Cal., 
for  the  Fidelity  Trust  &  Savings  Bank.  Ground  dimensions 
are  125  by  80  feet.  Plans  for  a  new  strictly  modern  150  room 
hotel  in  San  Jose  are  being  discussed  by  Henry  G.  Walker, 
hotel  building  expert,  with  prominent  men  of  San  Jose.  The 
proposed  hostelry  is  to  cost  $1,250,000. 

Good  Fire  Clay  in  Wellington,  Colo. 

Extensive  tests  made  with  fire  clay  found  near  Wellington, 
Colorado,  have  shown  a  clay  of  very  high  grade.  It  is  very 
probable  that  enterprising  business  men  start  plans  for  the 
construction  of  a  brick  plant. 

Danville  Company  Closes 

Two  plants  of  the  Western  Brick  Co.,  at  Danville,  Ill.,  have 
been  closed  and  about  100  men  thrown  out  of  work  as  a  re¬ 
sult.  Lack  of  business  is  given  as  the  reason  for  closing.  It 
is  not  known  when  they  will  again  start  to  operate. 


PYROMETERS  FOR  THE  KILN 


See  Bulletin  AE- 291. 


BRISTOL’S 

*«•  »  1  ■«.  •#*««_ 

is  the  pioneer  industrial 
Pyrometer.  They  are  made 
to  stand  up  under  the  stress 
of  daily  use.  That  is  the 
reason  Bristol’s  are  well 
adapted  for  the  Brick  Kiln 
requirements. 


THE  BRISTOL  COMPANY,  Waterbury,  Conn. 


Builds  New  Kilns 

Woodland  (Ill.)  Clay  Co.  reports  that  it  is  shutting  down 
its  plant  for  the  next  three  weeks  during  which  time  repairs 
will  be  made.  A  shortage  of  orders  for  drain  tile  is  partly 
to  blame  for  the  shut-down.  The  company  has  just  completed 
building  a  32-foot  round,  down-draft  kiln  with  50-foot  stack 
and  will  start  immediately  to  build  another.  During  the  past 
few  months  the  business  handled  was  so  great  that  it  was 
found  necessary  to  enlarge  the  capacity  of  the  plant.  Busi¬ 
ness  is  very  dull  now  but  the  future  is  viewed  with  an  optimis¬ 
tic  spirit. 

Will  Build  Addition  to  Plant 

Because  of  a  need  for  expansion,  work  is  to  be  started 
shortly  on  the  construction  of  an  addition  to  the  factory  of 
the  United  States  Encaustic  Tile  Works,  of  Indianapolis.  The 
addition  will  be  one  story  high  and  will  be  thirty-seven  feet 
wide  and  eighty-five  feet  long. 

New  Plant  Has  Good  Orders 

A  new  pressed  brick  plant  is  being  erected  and  equipped 
at  Jeffersonville,  Ind.,  it  is  said.  Suitable  clay  is  to  be  found 
in  abundance  there  and  the  company  is  booking  orders  for 
next  year.  Among  the  larger  orders,  it  is  claimed  1,000,000 
brick  have  been  contracted  for  by  the  P.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.  R.  R. 

Gary  Brick  Company  to  Build 

Plans  are  being  drawn  for  the  Universal  Slag  Brick  &  Tile 
Co.,  at  Gary,  Ind.,  for  the  construction  of  a  modern  brick 
plant  at  Gary.  The  plant  will  cost  approximately  $200,000  and 
will  be  one  story  high.  The  company,  according  to  Indianapo¬ 
lis  contractors,  who  are  figuring  on  some  of  the  work,  plans 
to  begin  construction  soon. 

Want  to  Get  in  Closer  Touch  with  Dealer 

A  few  of  the  Indianapolis  manufacturers  are  wondering  if 
it  is  not  possible  for  the  trade  as  a  whole,,  to  do  a  little  more 
toward  selling  the  building  supply  dealer  on  brick  for  build¬ 
ing.  It  is  felt  here  that  great  strides  have  been  made  in  sell¬ 
ing  the  product  to  the  general  public,  but  some  feel  that  a 
closer  liaison  between  the  manufacturer  of  brick  and  the  build¬ 
ing  supply  dealer  would  go  far  toward  solving  the  problem. 
The  feeling  has  been  strengthened  since  Frank  G.  Laird,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  National  Association  of  Building  Supply  Deal¬ 
ers,  returned  from  Chicago  recently,  where  directors  of  the 
National  Association  conferred  with  directors  of  the  Hollow 
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Burton  Gasoline  Locomotive 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

"The  power  unit  that  will  stand  the  grief 
and  hard  knocks  of  the  Brick  Plant  Yard.” 

ALWAYS  DEPENDABLE 
ALWAYS  READY 

The  Burton  Engineering  and  Machinery  Co. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Spring  Grove  and  Alabama  Ave. 

R.  C.  Burton  of  Burton-Townsend  Co.,  Pres. 
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Why  Use  Coal  For  Fuel? 

It  is  scarce  and  expensive  besides  taking  longer  to  burn 
your  ware,  and  considerable 

More  Labor — 

Use  Oil 

The  Schurs  Kiln  Burners  in  your  kilns  mean — Quick 
Burns,  Better  Colors,  complete  control  of  fire  and 

Great  Labor  Saving 

Write  for  catalogue. 

Established  1905 

Schurs  Oil  Burner  Company 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.  U.  S.  A. 


Make  Belt  Joints  That  H-O-L-D 

Crescent  Belt  Fasteners  make  a  joint  that  lasts  as  long  as  the  belt 
itself.  The  Crescent  plate  and  Crescent  Rivets  take  a  won’t-let-fo 
grip  on  the  belt  that  long,  hard  and  continuous  service  cannot  loosen. 
A  Crescent  joint  “stays  put”  from  first  to  last.  It  eliminates  delays 
of  breakdowns  and  insures  continuous  production. 

The  Crescent  joint  hugs  the  pulley.  The  belt  runs  the  same 
as  endless  on  pulley  side. 

Write  for  new  Booklet  W  on  Increasing  Belting  Efficiency  and 
for  demonstration  sample. 

CRESCENT  BELT  FASTENER  CO. 

381  Fourth  Ave.,  Canadian  Branch: 

New  York  32  Front  St.,  West.  Toronto,  Canada 

England:  32,  Paradise  St.,  Birmingham 


DWake  GoodjSelts  Give  better  Service 

BELT  FASTENERS 


HOW  TO 
ANALYZE  CLAY 

A  Practical  Work 
for  Practical  Men 


An  aid  to  beginners  and  full  instructions 
for  making  clay  analysis 


64  Pag  es  with  Illustrations 
By  HOLDEN  M.  ASHBY 


PRICE 

$2.00 

POSTPAID 
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Tile  Association  on  how  closer  cooperation  might  be  obtained. 
Mr.  Laird  stated  a  couple  of  weeks  after  the  meeting  that  he 
and  the  secretary  of  the  Hollow  Tile  Association  were  work¬ 
ing  on  various  plans  that  would  insure  the  perfect  cooperation 
between  manufacturer  and  dealer.  The  brick  manufacturers 
here  who  are  sufficiently  interested  in  the  subject  to  talk  of  it 
believe  the  building  supply  dealer  would  be  more  interested 
in  selling  brick  if  he  knew  more  about  the  brick  manufacturing 
industry  and  if  the  industry  as  a  whole  took  more  interest  in 
him. 


Hope  for  Change  in  Taxation  Legislation 

The  attention  of  the  brick  industry  in  Indiana  has  turned 
from  dull  markets  to  the  coming  session  of  the1  state  legisla¬ 
ture,  which  convenes  in  Indianapolis  January  6.  While  no 
definite  action  has  been  taken  by  the  various  associations 
affiliated  with  the  brick  and  clay  industry  toward  legislation, 
the  individual  manufacturers  almost  to  a  man  are  in  favor  of 
some  change  in  legislation  as  it  pertains  to  taxation. 

During  the  last  administration  the  methods  of  taking  assess¬ 
ments  on  property  were  changed  to  a  system  whereby  the  vari¬ 
ous  assessors  were  authorized  to  list  property  at  its  actual 
value.  When  it  was  discovered  that  the  assessed  valuation 
of  the  state  would  not  provide  sufficient  revenues  for  opera¬ 
tion  the  state  hoard  of  tax  commissioners,  which  has  broad 
powers  under  the  law,  authorized  a  straight  horizontal  in¬ 
crease  of  fifty  per  cent.  In  some  counties  where  the  assessors 
had  taken  the  law  “with  a  grain  of  salt,”  the  increase  was 
small,  but  in  the  large  majority  of  counties,  and  especially 
in  industrial  sections  where  the  assessors  had  obeyed  the  strict 
letter  of  the  law,  the  added  horizontal  increase  worked  a  great 
hardship  on  both  small  and  large  property  owners. 

Manufacturers  in  the  brick  industry  in  Indiana  are  of  the 
opinion  that  high  taxation  did  as  much  in  1920  to  retard  build¬ 
ing,  especially  investment  building  a»  high  material  and  labor 
prices.  It  was  impossible  to  show  the  prospective  builder  how 
he  could  receive  a  fair  return  on  his  investment.  At  least  four 
large  office  buildings  in  Indianapolis  filone  went  over  for  the 
time  being  because  o"f  the  enormous  expense  not  only  of  con¬ 
struction,  but  of  upkeep,  coal,  lights,  janitor  service,  insur¬ 
ance,  taxation  and  other  items  of  overhead  and  that  must 
come  out  before  the  owner  realizes  anything  on  his  invest¬ 
ment. 

Expect  to  Start  Up  Soon 

The  Hillenbrand  interests,  operating  the  Progress  Pressed 
Brick  Co.,  are  planning  to  start  in  the  Spring,  but  have  been 
down  for  several  months,  having  a  stock  on  hand,  and  no 
immediate  demand. 


Hope  for  Lifting  of  Open  Car  Restrictions 

Car  supply  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  is  now  fully  adequate  for  all 
shipping  movements  of  finished  product,  and  with  the  coal 
situation  well  taken  care  of  it  is  believed  that  open  car  restric¬ 
tions  will  be  lifted  shortly  after  the  first  of  the  year,  if  not 
before  that  time. 

Coal  Prices  Much  Lower 

Fuel  prices  in  Louisville  have  slumped  greatly  in  the  past 
month,  and  the  best  grades  of  Eastern  Kentucky  coal  are  quoted 
at  $4  to  $5  a  ton  for  mine  run,  with  some  mine  run  quoted 
as  low  as  $3.75  for  contract  delivery.  Operators  are  now 
anxious  to  make  contracts,  hut  so  many  buyers  were  unable 
to  secure  delivery  on  contracts  on  an  ascending  market  that 
they  are  not  contracting,  many  believing  that  even  lower  mar¬ 
kets  are  coming.  Western  Kentucky  mine  run  is  averaging 
around  $3.40  in  the  field,  some  such  fuel  selling  as  low  as 
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$:?  a  ton.  No  more  trouble  should  be  felt  in  the  matter  of 
fuel  for  months  to  come. 

Ext  snsive  Construction  Projects 

1  hat  the  Belknap  Hardware  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky., 
plans  to  start  work  on  over  a  half  million  dollars’  worth  of 
new  buildings  in  1921  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  company 
started  tearing  down  property  this  week  to  make  room  for  the 
new  buildings.  It  has  been  reported  that  work  would  not 
start  until  building  costs  were  lower,  but  locally  it  is  believed 
that  it  will  start  during  the  year. 

W ork  Starts  on  Big  Hospital 

Work  has  started  at  Dawson  Spring,  Ky.,  on  the  new  Federal 
Hospital,  $1,500,000  to  be  spent  on  the  first  unit  of  six  build¬ 
ings,  plans  calling  for  four  more  units,  and  the  total  cost  being 
estimated  at  around  $10,000,000  complete.  It  is  expected  that 
the  next  Congress  will  appropriate  $2,000,000  more  for  the 
work.  This  is  the  largest  work  in  the  state  at  this  time. 

Building  Activity  at  Standstill 

There  isn’t  much  to  tell  concerning  the  clay  products  trade 
in  Louisville,  Ky.,  at  the  present  time,  as  building  activity  is 
at  the  lowest  ebb  known  for  some  time,  and  everything  is  at  a 
standstill  until  after  the  first  of  the  year.  Several  of  the  local 
plants  are  running  full  time  in  cleaning  up  old  orders,  and 
when  this  work  is  completed  will  run  on  stock  for  a  while  at 
least. 


ABUSE! 


Dryer  Cars  really  d 
get  it. 

CONCO  Cars  will  stand  the  grief 
where  ordinary  cars  will  not,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  individually  de¬ 
signed  and  made  to  handle 
YOUR  hauling  problems. 

Tell  us  your  needs  and  we  will 
send  complete  data. 

H.  D.  Conkey  &  Co 

MENDOTA,  ILL. 


New  Brick  and  Lumber  Company  Incorporates 

Brick  and  lumber  will  be  among  the  products  to  be  manu¬ 
factured  and  dealt  in  by  the  Lee-Legg  Co.,  of  Augusta,  Me., 
which  recently  has  been  granted  a  Maine  charter  with  an  au¬ 
thorized  capital  of  $10,000.  Edward  R.  Legg  is  president; 
V.  M.  Chase  treasurer,  and  Burleigh  Martin  clerk. 

Adds  to  Kiln  Building 

Fifty  thousand  dollars  is  being  expended  for  an  addition  to 
the  kiln  building  at  the  plant  of  the  Vitrified  Wheel  Co.  at 
Westfield,  Mass.  The  new  structure  is  to  be  80x100  feet,  with 
brick  walls,  concrete  floor  and  steel  roofing. 

Business  Quiet — Competition  Keen 

Altho  the  price  for  “up  and  down”  brick  delivered  on  the 
job  in  Boston  is  still  generally  set  at  $30,  it  is  said  that  deal¬ 
ers  generally  are  not  letting  any  business  get  by  them  and  are 

meeting  competition.  Business  with  most  manufacturers  and 
dealers  is  very  quiet,  with  no  immediate  prospects  of  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  building  situation. 

Lack  of  Coal  Closes  Plant 

Owing  to  shortage  of  coal,  the  Zeeland  (Mich.)  Brick  Co. 
has  been  forced  to  close  its  plant.  Employes  have  had  to 
seek  work  elsewhere. 

New  Brick  and  Tile  Plant  in  Cheboygan 

According  to  a  report,  Cheboygan,  Mich.,  is  to  be  the  site 
of  a  new  brick  and  tile  factory.  Fourteen  acres  have  been 
purchased  for  the  erection  of  a  plant  with  a  capacity  of  25,000 
brick  and  10,000  tile  a  day. 

Starts  Tile  Production 

Morristown  (Minn.)  Tile  Co.  has  started  production  of  tile 


GASOLINE  HAULAGE  MOTORS 

Particularly  Adapted  to 

CLAY  AND  COAL  HAULS 

or  Any  Light 

INDUSTRIAL  HAULAGE 

Will  do  the  work  of  a  $5000  machine  on  a  light 
haul  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost.  Absolutely  the  most 
eco*nomical  haulage  on  the  market - bar  none. 

Power - Lots  of  it.  We  use  new  Ford  Ton  Truck 

Motors,  transmissions,  and  worm  drive  differentials, 
and  our  special  auxiliary  transmission,  giving  a  low 
speed  up  to  4  miles  per  hour  and  high  speed  up  to 
1  5  miles,  these  speeds  being  obtained  while  running 
forward  or  reverse. 

Types - One  piece  solid  cast  iron  frame,  or  for 

light  hauls  can  furnish  sectional  oak  frame. 

Weight - Cast  frame  motors  3850  lbs.  Wood 

frame  2750  lbs.  with  additional  ballasting  capacity  of 
I  000  lbs.  Ga  uge  24  in.  to  56  in. 

WRITE  US  TOD  A  Y  FOR  FULL  INFORMATION 

BROOKVILLE  TRUCK  &  TRACTOR  COMPANY 

BROOK VILLE,  PA. 
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JENKINS  STANDARD  BRASS  Y  OR 
BLOW-OFF  VALVES 

For  160  pounds  working  steam  pressure;  250  pounds  working  {§ 
water  pressure.  Fitted  with.  Jenkins  discs  and  renewable  seat  H 
rings.  Have  full  opening  nearly  in  line  with  the  pipe.  Par-  || 
ticularly  adapted  for  boiler  blow-off  service,  also  extensively  = 
used  where  thick  fluids  are  handled.  Screwed  or  flanged  s 
types.  ^ 

Genuine  Jenkins  Valves  are  known  by  the  name  and  Jenkins  = 
Diamond  Mark — at  supply  houses  everywhere.  H 


JENKINS  BROS.  I 

New  York  Boston  Philadelphia  Washington  = 

St.  Louis  Chicago  San  Francisco  Pittsburgh 

Montreal  London  Havana 

2223-J  I 


Lakewood  Double  Deck  Car  No.  167 


The  Robinson— LAKEWOOD  LINE— 
Dryer  Cars;  correctly  designed,  correct¬ 
ly  built,  correctly  sold. 

Frank  H.  Robinson 

Factory  anti  General  Office  -  -  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


at  its  new  plant.  Everything  is  in  good  working  order  and  a 
large  number  of  tile  can  be  turned  out  daily. 

Jersey  City  Has  New  Brick  Plant 

Morisite  Process  Co.,  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  has  incorporated 
for  $500,000  for  the  purpose  of  making  brick,  pottery  and 
other  clay  products. 

To  Make  Brick  From  Slag  and  Rock 

A  report  received  from  the  Bray  Brick  Machine  Co.,  West- 
field,  N.  J.,  states  that  the  company  has  recently  been  incor¬ 
porated  for  $1,000,000  to  begin  operations.  A  patented  ma¬ 
chine  that  will  make  brick  and  tile  from  molten  slag,  rock, 
etc.,  is  being  made.  It  requires  but  five  men  per  shift  and 
will  run  24  hours  a  day  all  year  round.  The  machine  will  be 
leased  upon  a  royalty  per  M  basis.  It  is  capable  of  turning 
out  50,000  brick  per  day  of  24  hours.  According  to  crushing 
tests  made  by  the  Columbia  University  of  New  York,  the 
product  is  of  a  very  high  grade. 

New  Jersey  Ass’n  to  Meet  at  Perth  Amboy 

The  New  Jersey  Clay  Miners  and  Manufacturers’  Associa¬ 
tion  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  at  the  Elks’  Club,  Perth  Am¬ 
boy,  N.  J.,  Wednesday  evening,  December  15. 

In  accordance  with  the  established  custom,  the  meeting 
will  be  preceded  by  a  dinner — always  an  enjoyable  occasion 
for  members  and  guests  with  a  short  business  session,  annual 
election  of  officers,  followed  by  an  equally  brief  speech  mak¬ 
ing. 

It  is  expected  to  give  the  major  part  of  the  evening  over 
to  various  features  of  entertainment  as  in  the  annual  gather¬ 
ings  of  the  past.  A  good  attendance  is  anticipated,  including 
the  big  lights  in  the  ceramic  industry  in  the  Raritan  River 
section. 

Fred  A.  Whitaker,  General  Ceramic  Co.,  Keasbey,  N.  J., 
is  chairman  of  the  dinner  committee  for  the  affair.  L.  H. 
McHose,  McHose  Clay  Co.,  Perth  Amboy,  is  president;  F.  R. 
Valentine,  M.  D.  Valentine  &  Brother,  Woodbridge,  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  August  Staudt,  head  of  the  Perth  Amboy  Tile  Works, 
Perth  Amboy,  treasurer ;  and  M.  M.  McHose,  McHose  Clay 
Co.,  secretary. 


Still  Working  to  Capacity 

The  Ironclay  Brick  Co.  is  operating  its  plant  at  Shawnee, 
Ohio,  on  a  large  Roman  order  which  is  taking  the  full  capac¬ 
ity  of  the  plant.  No  steps  have  yet  been  taken  to  close  down 
as  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  other  face  brick  plants. 

Election  of  Officers  to  Take  Place 

The  annual  election  of  officers  of  the  Columbus  Builders’ 
and  Traders’  Exchange  will  be  held  at  the  Exchange  Rooms 
on  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  January  3.  A  nominating 
committee  to  put  two  tickets  in  the  field  of  the  election  has 
been  named. 

Charter  Granted  Clay  and  Coal  Company 

The  Comer stown  Clay  &  Coal  Co.,  of  Newcomerstown, 
Ohio,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $150,000  to  mine 
clay  and  coal.  Incorporators  are  J.  Murray,  H.  D.  Cusick, 
S.  O.  Hughes,  W.  A.  McIntyre  and  B.  F.  Bell. 

Purchased  Coal  Unloader 

The  Salem  China  Co.,  has  installed  a  coal  unloader  at  its 
plant  at  Salem,  Ohio,  and  it  is  one  of  the  best  labor-saving 
devices  put  to  work  in  any  plant  in  the  western  pottery  district. 
Coal  is  used  for  fuel  at  this  plant,  altho  occasionally  a  kiln  is 
fired  with  gas. 
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New  Concern  Will  Make  Brick  and  Tile 

W.  L.  and  A.  M.  D.  Hershberger,  T.  G.,  J.  T.  and  Carl 
Saunders  are  mentioned  as  incorporators  of  the  Nitro  (Ohio) 
Brick  &  Tile  Co.  Brick,  hollow  tile  and  other  clay  products 
will  be  manufactured,  it  is  reported. 

New  Clay  Mining  Co.  Will  Build  Brick  Plant 

The  Bluff  Hill  Coal  &  Clay  Co.,  of  Uhrichsville,  Ohio,  has 
been  chartered  under  the  laws  of  Ohio  to  mine  coal  and  clay. 
Later  on  it  is  planned  to  erect  a  brick  plant.  Incorporators  are 
H.  E.  Wetherill,  A.  A.  Meggett,  F.  R.  McCullough,  M.  R. 
Dickson  and  C.  A.  Collins. 

Intend  to  Keep  Plant  Running 

The  plant  of  the  Claycraft  Brick  Co.,  at  Shawnee,  Ohio,  is 
now  busy  making  buff  and  grays  for  a  special  order.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  sales  manager  W.  T.  Matthews  there  is  no  intention  of 
closing  down  at  present,  altho  something  might  appear  sud¬ 
denly  to  change  the  plans. 

Resumes  Operations 

The  two  plants  of  the  American  Vitrified  Clay  Products 
Co.,  at  Uhrichsville,  Ohio,  after  a  lay-off  of  several  weeks,  have 
resumed  operations,  according  to  an  announcement  from  that 
city.  The  suspension  was  due  partly  to  labor  troubles  and 
partly  to  a  desire  to  overhaul  the  machinery  of  the  plants. 
The  two  plants  employ  in  the  neighborhood  of  200  men. 

Move  Offices  to  New  Location 

The  Robinson  Clay  Products  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  has  moved 
its  executive  offices  from  the  plant  on  East  Market  Street  and 
Case  Avenue  to  the  eleventh  floor  of  the  Second  National  Bank 
Building.  Most  of  the  entire  floor  is  occupied  by  the  offices 
of  this  company.  The  company  reports  exceptional  business  at 
present  in  vitrified  sewer  pipe,  fire  brick  and  stoneware. 

Not  Much  Demand  for  Face  Brick 

J.  M.  Adams,  general  manager  of  the  Ironclay  Brick  Co., 
reports  a  rather  quiet  demand  for  face  brick  altho  some  or¬ 
ders  are  coming  in.  Shipping  of  brick  from  the  plant  at 
Shawnee,  Ohio,  is  now  attracting  the  attention  of  this  com¬ 
pany,  as  there  is  now  a  plentiful  supply  of  cars.  The 
plant  is  still  being  operated  with  a  full  force. 

Work  on  Hollow  Tile  Plant  Delayed 

Work  on  the  completion  of  the  new  hollow  tile  plant  of  the 
Franklin  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  at  Taylors  Station,  east  of  Colum¬ 
bus,  has  been  delayed  and  altho  progress  is  being  made  the 
plant  will  not  be  ready  for  operation  until  some  time  in  March. 
This  will  be  one  of  the  most  complete  and  modern  clay  prod¬ 
ucts  plants  in  central  Ohio. 

Cleveland  Houses  Show  Big  Increase  in  Cost 

Reports  from  Cleveland  show  that  the  cost  of  dwellings 
there  has  increased  167  per  cent,  in  the  last  five  years  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  three  years  fewer  houses  were  erected  than  in  the 
year  prior  to  the  war,  according  to  testimony  before  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Committee  on  Reconstruction  and  Production,  which 
held  a  hearing  there  November  8,  1920. 

To  Install  Tile-Making  Machinery 

First  week  in  December  will  mark  the  operation  of  the  new 
tile  plant  of  the  Independent  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  New  waste  heat  drying  system  has  been  installed,  ac- 


55  Tons  of  Lump  Coal  Unloaded  N 
In  50  Minutes 

That  is  what  a  Sunbury  Automatic  Car  Unloader  does  in 
filling  a  coal  bin  for  the  Krick-Tyndall  Co..  Manufac- 
turers  of  Tile  and  Blocks,  Decatur,  Ind. 

Think  what  it  means  to  unload  a  car  of  coal,  this  day 
of  car  shortages  and  labor  scarcity,  in  approximately  one 
hour.  It's  real  ECONOMY  as  well  as  co-operation  in 
solving  the  great  railroad  difficulties. 

The  SUNBURY  UNLOADERS  are  now  used  by  hundreds 
of  industrial  concerns  unloading  coal,  gravel,  stone,  sand, 
etc.,  paying  for  themselves  in  a  short  time  in  the  saving 
of  time  and  labor. 

Tell  us  your  requirements  and  we  will  send  you  complete 
information  including  prices  and  specifications. 

THE  SUNBURY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Sunbury,  Ohio 


. . . . . . 
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‘We  have  been  using  at  our  two  factories  for  the  past 
I  year,  Barium  Carbonate  made  by  the  Rollin  Chemical 
Company.  This  material  is  used  to  prevent  scum  and  has 
proved  entirely  satisfactory.” 

THE  UNITED  STATES  ROOFING  TILE  CO. 

5-15-18 

: 

-•iiniiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiimiiiiimiinimiii . . . . . . . HmnmniiiiiHiiiiiiiii 


IMPROVE  YOUR  WARE 


It  can  be  done  by  the  use  of  Rollin’s 
Barium  Carbonate  because  it  elim¬ 
inates  scum. 

Just  add  it  to  your  clay  at  the  pug  mill 
or  dry  pan  and  it  will  make  the  scum- 
producing  salts  insoluble  and  harmless 
to  your  ware. 

Write  us  now. 

Rollin  Chemical  Corp. 

Equitable  Building 
120  Broadway,  New  York  City 

'IIMIIIIIIMIHIUIIIIIlllllllllMIHIIIIIIIMIIMIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIHIIIIIIIIIHMlIllMHIIIIIIIIIIMHIIIMIIMIIIMMIIIMIIHHIMIIllMUHMMnmiimnimmilllUIimUIMIIimullU 
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“RUST  SPECIAL” 


Elimination  of  any  labor  means  the  direct 
saving  of  money.  The  Extra  Heavy  “RUST 
SPECIAL”  Feeder  Mixer  will  save  the  labor 
of  one  or  two  men  every  day  in  the  year,  and 
will  help  to  speed  up  your  production. 


ATLAS 

CAR 

MOVER 


No  matter  how  slippery  the  track,  one  man 
can  move  any  car  with  the  ATLAS  CAR 
MOVER. 

It  pushes  where  others  lift.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed. 

The  Marion  Machine  &  Foundry  Company 

Box  394  Marion,  Indiana 


cording  to  Herbert  F.  Geist,  president.  This  will  be  augmented 
thru  the  winter  by  installation  of  tile-making  machinery,  all  of 
which  will  be  of  standard  type. 

Building  More  Storage  Space 

Additional  storage  for  2,000,000  building  blocks  is  being 
provided  at  the  Belden  Brick  Co.’s  plant  near  Port  Washington, 
Ohio,  by  construction  of  a  large  block  shed,  100x200  feet.  The 
plant,  which  employs  from  100  to  200  men,  will  be  idle  in  the 
brickmaking  department  for  another  month,  employes  working 
on  the  building.  The  work  was  started  two  weeks  ago.  The 
present  yard  space  at  the  plant  is  for  five  million  block. 

Want  Good  Quality  Brick 

The  Ohio  Adjutant  General  awarded  a  contract  to  William 
F.  Brodbeck  for  the  erection  of  an  armory  building  at  St. 
Marys,  Ohio,  which  amounted  to  about  $51,000.  Citizens  of 
the  city  objected  to  the  quality  of  brick  specified  in  the  con¬ 
tract  and  asked  permission  to  subscribe  additional  money  for 
a  better  quality  of  brick.  This  permission  was  granted  and 
$12,000  was  raised  and  better  brick  will  be  purchased. 


Repaired  Plant  to  Have  Capacity  of  50,000 

The  Hisylvania  Coal  Co.  will  soon  complete  the  work  of 
repairing  the  brick  plant  at  Trimble,  Ohio,  recently  purchased 
at  receivers’  sale  and  place  it  in  operation  soon  after  the  first 
of  the  year.  It  is  planned  to  manufacture  face  brick  at  the 
plant  and  the  capacity  will  be  about  50,000  daily.  A  shale 
crusher  is  one  of  the  new  machines  being  installed.  The  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  company  is  in  Columbus. 

Ohio  Drain  Tile  Ass  n  Meets  in  Columbus 


ORDER  NOW— 

YOUR  COPY  OF 

The  Clay  Products  Industries’ 
Encyclopedia  and  Buyer’s  Guide 

It  will  contain  a  wealth  of  information  on 
practically  every  conceivable  subject  of  in¬ 
terest  and  value  to  manufacturers  of  clay 
products.  Did  you  ever  want  to  know  about 
some  machinery,  method,  kiln,  clay,  glaze  or 
a  dozen  other  subjects,  and  not  know  where 
to  lay  your  hands  on  the  information  quickly? 

This  Encyclopedia  will  cover  these  points  and 
more.  But  the  edition  will  be  limited  to  5,000, 
and  it  is  well  to  order  early  to  make  sure  of 
your  copy.  Price  is  $3.00,  payable  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  invoice  after  the  book  is  published, 
about  March  1. 


INDUSTRIAL  PUBLICATIONS,  Inc. 

610  Federal  Street  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Order  early  and  be  sure  of  your  copy. 


The  annual  convention  of  the  Ohio  Drain  Tile  Association 
will  be  held  in  Columbus,  either  the  first  or  the  second  week 
in  January,  the  exact  date  to  be  fixed  later.  Headquarters 
will  be  at  the  Chittenden  Hotel.  A  number  of  important 
matters  are  to  be  discussed,  among  which  will  be  the  question 
of  the  purchasing  power  of  farmers  to  purchase  tile.  C.  H. 
Hilty,  of  Ada,  is  president  and  J.  C.  Poling,  also  of  Ada,  is 
secretary. 

Brick  Business  Slow 

J.  M-.  Adams,  general  manager  of  the  Ironclav  Brick  Co., 
of  Columbus,  says  trade  is  rather  slow  as  far  as  brick  goes. 
This  is  to  be  expected  under  the  circumstances,  as  the  build¬ 
ing  season  is  waning.  Shipments  at  the  various  plants  of  the 
concern  are  now  practically  caught  up  and  there  were  no 
cancellations  of  orders  to  amount  to  anything.  The  plant  at 
Shawnee,  Ohio,  is  being  operated  on  a  large  order  from  Pitts¬ 
burgh. 

Shut  Down  Rather  Than  Recognize  Union 

Two  clay  plants  of  the  American  Vitrified  Clay  Products 
Co.,  near  Urichsville,  Ohio,  shut  down  during  November,  it 
is  reported.  Demands  for  recognition  by  the  clay  workers’ 
union  is  given  as  the  reason  for  the  shut-down. 

Clay  plants  in  this  section  seem  to  have  plenty  of  orders 
on  hand  and  some  new  ones  are  coming  in.  Manufacturers 
are  optimistic  in  a  continuation  of  good  business  and  expect 
1921  to  be  a  banner  year  in  the  clay  industry. 

Demand  for  Fire  Brick  Fair 

Emmet  Howard,  general  manager  of  the  Columbus  Fire  & 
Face  Brick  Co.,  of  Columbus,  reports  a  fair  demand  for  fire 
brick  which  has  been  selling  a  great  deal  better  than  other 
varieties.  A  falling  off  in  the  fire  brick  demand  however  is 
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noted  during  the  past  thirty  days.  The  plant,  which  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  company  at  South  Webster,  Ohio,  is  still  in 
operation,  altho  steps  are  being  taken  to  close  down  about  the 
first  of  the  year. 


Orders  for  Clay  Products  Increase 

Warren  B.  Ferris,  vice-president  of  the  Continental  Clay 
Co.,  of  Canton,  Ohio,  which  maintains  a  branch  office  in  Co¬ 
lumbus,  reports  an  increase  in  orders  for  all  classes  of  clay 
products  since  the  first  of  November.  This  is  noted  in  face 
and  common  brick,  hollow  tile  and  foundation  block.  Mr. 
Ferris  believes  that  the  spring  will  show  a  good  spurt  of 
building  work  as  architects  are  now  busy  on  plans  and  specifi¬ 
cations.  At  least  this  concern  is  preparing  for  a  busy  year. 

Columbus  Building  Dept.  November  Report 

The  report  of  the  building  department  of  Columbus  for  the 
month  of  November  shows  a  total  of  202  permits  issued  for 
building  valued  at  $303,445  as  compared  with  254  permits  and 
a  valuation  of  $559,455  for  November,  1919.  For  the  eleven 
months  of  the  present  year  the  department  issued  2,693'  per¬ 
mits  having  a  valuation  of  $9,702,260  as  compared  with  3,296 
permits  and  a  valuation  of  $6,043,960  for  the  corresponding 
period  in  1919.  Of  the  permits  issued  in  November  twenty 
were  for  dwellings  and  eighty-one  for  garages. 

Expects  Good  Business  in  1921 

LeRoy  Gaddis,  of  the  Gaddis-Harrison  Brick  Co.,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  is  very  optimistic  of  the  future  in  the  brick  and  clay 
products  business.  Discussing  prospects  for  the  coming  year 
he  said :  “Prospects  for  next  year  are  generally  excellent, 
according  to  our  information  and  belief.  I  believe  that  there 
will  be  a  small  reduction  in  prices  which  will  stimulate  build¬ 
ing  to  a  large  degree.  At  least  there  is  every  indication  for 
a  good  business  during  the  year  1921  and  we  are  making 
preparations  accordingly.” 


Declares  Quarterly  Dividend 

The  Continental  Clay  Co.,  with  executive  offices  in  Canton, 
Ohio,  at  the  monthly  meeting  Tuesday  of  the  board  of  directors 
declared  an  initial  quarterly  two  per  cent,  dividend  upon 
the  preferred  stock.  This  dividend  will  be  paid  on  or  before 
January  1  to  holders  of  stock  of  record  December  15.  The 
prospects  of  the  company  are  fine,  according  to  officials,  and 
the  future  holds  forth  continued  and  increased  earnings  for 
the  company.  The  plants  of  the  company  are  still  being  op¬ 
erated  thru  the  winter  months  getting  ready  for  the  demand 
for  building  material,  which  will  be  the  largest  in  the  history 
of  the  country  during  the  next  year,  officials  predict. 

Continental  Clay  Co.  Now  Operates  4  Plants 

The  Continental  Clay  Co.,  recently  chartered  with  a  capital 
of  $2,000,000,  with  headquarters  at  Canton,  Ohio,  and  a  branch 
office  in  Columbus,  held  its  annual  stockholders’  meeting  re¬ 
cently  when  the  following  officers  were  elected :  J.  A.  Cal¬ 
houn,  Canton,  president;  Warren  B.  Ferris,  Columbus,  vice- 
president;  C.  E.  Berridge,  Columbus,  secretary,  and  John  H. 
Burns,  Steubenville,  treasurer.  Reports  made  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  showed  a  prosperous  condition  of  the  company  which  op¬ 
erates  four  plants  at  Canton,  Massillon  and  Salineville.  War¬ 
ren  B.  berris,  vice-president,  announces  that  negotiations  have 
just  about  been  completed  for  the  acquisition  of  three  addi¬ 
tional  plants,  located  in  central  Ohio.  These  plants  make 
drain  tile,  flue  lining  and  sewer  pipe.  With  the  acquisition  of 
these  plants  practically  every  branch  of  the  clay  products  in¬ 
dustry  will  be  covered. 


"The  ERIK  is  the 
most  up-to-date  and 
complete  shovel  on 
tlie  market  today.’’ 
H.  C.  McLeni- 
Ilian,  Duffney 
Brick  Co., 

M  echanicville , 


UR  ERIE  has 


more  than  paid 

•  V/  for  itself  in  10  months  and  is  as 
good  as  new.  We  are  averaging 
360  cu.  yards  a  day  in  tough  blue  shale.” 

J.  M.  Purcell,  Pres.,  Duffney  Brick  Co., 
M echanicville,  N.  Y.  (They  now  own  2 
Eries.) 

The  ERIE  gives  steady,  reliable  service  dig¬ 
ging  stiff  clay  or  hard  shale.  A  careful  compari¬ 
son  of  steam  shovels  will  convince  you  that  the 
Erie  is  the  shovel  to  buy. 

Write  for  our  Bulletin  "B,”  showing  just  what 
the  ERIE  can  do. 

BALL  ENGINE  CO.,  Erie,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 

Builders  of  ERIE  Revolving  Shovels  and 
Locomotive  Cranes. 

Branch  Offices  in  NEW  YORK,  BOSTON, 

CHICAGO.  j 

Representatives  throughout  the  United  States, 


ARE  YOUR  PROFITS 
AS  LARGE  AS  THEY 
SHOULD  BE— 

or  are  they  cut  short  for  the  reason  you 
are  using  moulding  machines  in  manufac¬ 
turing  Flower  Pots,  Nozzles,  Insulators, 
etc.,  that  are  not  dependable  in  speed 
and  turning  out  quality  and  uniform  ware? 


Let  us  tell  you  how 
the  Baird  Pottery 
Moulding  Machine 
will  show  you  a 
way  to  more  profit 
and  success  in  the 
specialty  business. 

Send  us  a  sample  of 
your  clay  with  inquiry 


BAIRD  MACHINE 
&  MFG.  CO. 

265-69  Jefferson  Avenue  E, 
Detroit,  Mich. 
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The  K/ln  of  Sure  Control 


AMERICAN 

DRESSLER 

TUNNEL  KILN 


PENNY  WISE  AND  POUND  FOOLISH 


is  the  man  who  continues 
to  pay  more  to 

BURN  BAD  PRODUCT 


Plan  Improvements  to  Triple  Output 

The  Alliance  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Alliance,  Ohio,  in 
a  recent  bulletin,  announces  that  the  new  plant  of  the  Alliance 
Brick  Co.,  near  that  city  has  been  completed  and  will  be  placed 
in  operation  soon,  employing  about  150  men  at  the  start.  An¬ 
other  enlargement  and  improvement  in  the  clay  products  busi¬ 
ness  at  that  place  is  the  erection  of  a  sagger  house  by  the 
Alliance  Vitreous  China  Co.  which  doubles  the  capacity  in 
the  clayworking  department.  The  company  has  also  built  a  new 
steel  kiln  building,  58x100  feet.  This  concern  is  also  construct¬ 
ing  another  kiln.  When  all  improvements  are  completed  the 
capacity  of  the  concern  will  be  tripled.  Edwin  Boardman  is 
superintendent  and  W.  C.  Browne  general  manager  of  the 
company. 


than  to 

BURN  GOOD  PRODUCT 


American  Dressier  Tunnel  Kilns,  Inc. 

171  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  City 


Can  Declare  Highway  Contracts  Not  Started 

Void 

According  to  a  recent  ruling  of  Attorney  General  John  G. 
Price  of  Ohio,  relief  is  afforded  to  contractors  who  have  been 
unable  to  start  work  on  state  highway  contracts  owing  to  war 
conditions.  Part  of  the  opinion  follows :  “Where  a  contract 
under  the  state  aid  improvement  statutes  has  been  signed  by 
the  state  thru  the  State  Highway  Commissioner,  and  it  is 
thereupon  found  that  fundamental  changes  in  plans  of  con¬ 
struction  are  required  by  physical  conditions  found  to  exist 
in  connection  with  the  contemplated  work,  by  reason  of  which 
the  contractor,  without  fault  on  his  part,  has  been  prevented 
thru  an  entire  working  season  from  beginning  work,  and  can¬ 
not  in  any  event  carry  out  the  original  plans,  the  State  High¬ 
way  Commissioner  may  treat  the  contract  as  not  having  been 
entered  into.” 

General  Clay  Plant  Shut-Down  Unlikely 


THE  MASSIVE  CONSTRUCTION  AND 
GREAT  POWER  OF 


Have  made  them  famous  the  world  over  for 
high  steady  output  and  low  upkeep. 


Let  our  representatives  consult  with  you, 
Send  for  Bulletin  AB 


BUCYRUS  COMPANY 


SOUTH  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Now  York,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Birmingham,  Minneapolis,  Denver, 
Portland,  Ore.,  San  Francisco,  Salt  Lake  City,  London  272 


m 

77  ye mSrM 

1  4  '  ' 

The  factory  of  the  Bolivar  Brick  Co.,  at  New  Philadelphia, 
O.,  financed  by  New  Philadelphia  Mineral  City  capital,  has 
closed  down  for  an  indefinite  period.  Information  from  other 
brick  plants  and  from  sewer  pipe  works  discloses  no  likeli¬ 
hood  of  a  general  closing  down  of  other  clay  plants. 

It  is  believed  that  90  per  cent,  of  brick  and  sewer  pipe  works 
will  continue  to  operate  without  interruption,  altho  some  may 
reduce  their  working  hours  in  a  week  to  adjust  the  output  to 
the  duller  market. 

Manufacturers  accordingly  are  speeding  up  preparations  for 
the  substitution  of  coal  and  oil  for  kiln-firing.  Fuel  oil  equip¬ 
ment  will  be  installed  in  most  instances,  for  the  coal  supply 
is  uncertain. 

Shipping  has  opened  with  the  result  that  many  belated  or¬ 
ders  are  on  the  way  to  destinations.  Business  for  as  late  as 
August,  1921,  delivery  has  been  placed  with  some  firms  here. 

Plant  Closes — No  Orders 

The  plant  of  the  Shale  Brick  Co.,  of  Columbus,  makers  of 
common  brick  and  located  on  Seventeenth  Avenue,  has  been 
closed  down  because  of  lack  of  orders.  In  fact  there  is  little 
demand  for  common  brick  in  Columbus  and  central  Ohio  terri¬ 
tory  and  little  manufacturing  of  that  class  of  brick  is  being 
made.  Prices  show  more  weakness  all  along  the  line.  De¬ 
livered  prices  are  from  $19  to  $22.50.  Mud  brick  sell  for  the 
lower  figures,  while  shale  brick  bring  the  top  prices.  Face 
brick  prices  have  not  declined  materially,  as  the  advance  in 
Ohio  territory  was  not  as  large  as  on  common  brick.  Ad¬ 
vanced  price  on  face  brick  amounted  to  about  100  per  cent,  on 
the  average,  while  common  brick  advanced  to  about  three  times 
the  pre-war  price.  As  a  result  a  bigger  decline  on  common 
brick  is  expected  and  can  be  taken  care  of  by  the  margin  of 
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Spring  Prospects  Dependent  on  Banks 

“Upon  the  attitude  of  the  banks  to  make  loans  and  the  humor 
of  the  people  to  build,  depends  entirely  the  brick  and  building 
block  prospects  for  spring,’  said  Paul  B.  Belden,  general 
manager  of  the  Belden  Brick  Co.,  one  of  the  largest  manu¬ 
facturing  concerns  of  clay  products  in  the  Canton  district. 
Speaking  for  the  Brick  and  Clay  Record,  Mr.  Belden  said:  “If 
the  banks  decide  to  remove  the  restrictions  and  make  loans  and 
the  people  get  the  building  craze,  which  was  so  much  in  evi¬ 
dence  here  two  years  ago,  then  there  will  be  plenty  of  busi¬ 
ness.  \\  e  are  contemplating  extensive  improvements  to  our 
plant,  but  to  date  have  not  definitely  decided  on  just  what 
improvements  will  be  made  in  the  spring.”  Mr.  Belden  ap¬ 
peared  optimistic  as  to  the  brick  and  building  block  outlook 
for  spring. 

Right  now  plants  in  the  Canton  district  are  working  nearly 
normal  and  the  rail  situation  has  improved  to  such  an  extent 
that  shipments  are  again  moving  with  much  regularity.  There 
is  a  general  depression  all  over  the  Canton  district  in  the 
metal  working  plants  allied  with  the  automobile  industry,  but 
indications  are  that  these  plants  will  resume,  in  part  at  least, 
soon  after  the  first  of  the  year.  Hundreds  of  men,  idle  as 
the  result  of  the  steel  plants  being  down,  have  secured  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  various  brick  plants  here,  at  Akron  and  in  the 
New  Philadelphia  and  Uhrichsville,  Ohio,  districts. 

Pittsburgh  Pottery  Exhibit  in  January 

Over  100  pottery  and  glass  exhibits  will  be  arranged  in  the 
Tort  Pitt  Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  when  the  annual  pottery  exposi¬ 
tion  opens  January  3.  The  official  list  of  exhibitors  has  just 
been  announced. 

The  big  hotel  has  been  filled  up,  so  far  as  exhibits  are  con¬ 
cerned.  No  more  firms  will  be  admitted.  Several  firms  are 
now  dickering  for  display  space,  and  only  two  or  three  rooms 
remain  to  be  closed. 

A  double  space  has  been  taken  this  season  by  the  Potters’ 
Co-Operative  Co.  The  Hall  China  Co.  has  taken  the  rooms 
formerly  used  by  the  Carrollton  Pottery  Co.  The  latter  ex¬ 
hibit  will  be  found  in  the  room  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Duncan,  Miller  Glass  Co.,  as  the  last  named  firm  will  not 
have  a  display. 

The  annual  banquet  of  the  Western  Glass  &  Pottery  As¬ 
sociation  will  be  a  feature  at  the  William  Penn  Hotel,  Janu¬ 
ary  10,  as  the  large  English  Room  at  the  Fort  Pitt  Hotel 
has  been  engaged  under  an  annual  lease  by  an  interest  which 
is  putting  on  a  dinner  dance  nightly.  This  interest  will  not 
surrender  the  room  even  for  one  night,  hence  the  change  to 
the  William  Penn. 


Perforated  Steel  Screens 

Of  Every  Description 

For  Screening  Clay,  Shale,  Sand, 
Gravel,  Stone  and  Cement 

No  Other  Screens  Will  Give  You  Equal  Capacity  ^ 
Durability  and  Satisfaction 


The  Harrington  &  King  Perforating  Co. 

635  N.  Union  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  114  Liberty  St. 


j^iiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMj 

You  won’t  have  to  worry  about  compe-  E 
E  tition  if  you  treat  your  clay  with  E 

|  R.  H.  Precipitated  jj 

|  Carbonate  of  Barytes  I 

E  You  can  safely  guarantee  that  your  brick  — 
E  will  be  E 


£  £  £ 

The  English  China  Clay  Sales  Corporation,  New  York,  has 
filed  notice  of  reduction  in  capitalization  from  $500,000  to 
$400,000. 

Oregon  Company  Busy 

Forest  Grove  (Ore.)  Clay  Products  Co.,  altho  in  operation 
only  a  few  months,  is  said  to  be  turning  out  large  quantities 
o-  face  brick  and  hollow  tile.  Ten  carloads  of  brick  have 
recently  been  shipped  for  the  new  buildings  to  be  erected  by 
the  University  of  Oregon. 

To  Finish  Orders  on  Hand 

The  Hocking  Valley  Brick  Co.,  operating  two  plants  at  Nel- 
sonville,  Ohio,  and  one  at  Logan,  Ohio,  is  cleaning  up  on  old 
orders  for  paving  brick.  It  will  require  several  weeks  for 
this  old  business  to  be  cleaned  up  after  which  steps  will  be 
taken  to  manufacture  stocks  for  early  spring  shipment.  One 
of  the  plants  at  Nelsonville  is  still  closed  down  for  repairs 


Scum-Proof 

You  can  get  a  higher  price  and  influence 
architects  to  specify  your  product  because 
Efflorescence  is  prevented  absolutely. 

But  insist  on  the  R.  H.  BRAND — it’s  de¬ 
pendable. 

We  have  a  complete  line 
of  high  grade  chemicals 
for  the  clay  industry 

The  Roessler  &  Hasslacher 
Chemical  Company 


E  709-17  Sixth  Ave. 


New  York  E 


Chicago,  III.  Cleveland,  O.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

=  Kansas  City,  Mo.  San  Francisco,  Calif.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

—  Boston,  Mass.  New  Orleans,  La. 

^  Cincinnati,  O.  “ 
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MEANS  GRINDING  PANS 


Type  “T5”  Dry  Pan,  9  ft  or  10  ft.  sizes 


The  rugged  construction  of  our  Pans  insures  long  and  effi¬ 
cient  service  with  the  least  expense  for  upkeep.  A  large  list 
of  satisfied  customers  is  evidence  that  our  Pans  are 

BUILT  RIGHT 

We  solicit  y our  inquiries 

Toronto  Foundry  &  Machine  Co. 

Toronto,  Ohio 


Only  on  superior  performance 
could  Stanley  Belting  convince  the 
number  in  your  industry  who  are 
now  using  it.  Saving  starts  with 
the  purchase.  Has  least  slippage — 
greater  transmission  of  power  — 
absolutely  the  Best  Belting  you 
can  buy  for  most  of  your  drives. 
Has  enviable  record  in  conveyor 
work,  too. 


Stanley  Belting  will  give  you  the 
same  results  —  the  same  saving. 
Excellent  delivery  facilities.  Send 
for  names  of  users,  for  prices, 
samples  and  our  interesting  book. 

Don’t  wait  for  a  belt  to  give  out. 
Write  NOW.  Wire  rush  orders 
and  inquiries. 

Jobbers— Dealers— Get  Details. 


STANLEY  BELTING  CORP, 
34  So.  Clinton  St. 

Chicago  ^ 


MADE  IN  SCOTWNO 


and  will  be  ready  for  operation  soon  after  the  first  of  the  year. 
After  that  date  the  other  Nelsonville  plant  will  be  closed 
down  for  repairs.  The  Logan  plant  of  the  company  is  operat¬ 
ing  with  a  full  force. 

Prices  Steady  Despite  Poor  Market 

The  Pittsburgh  market  is  practically  at  a  standstill,  with 
little  business  to  be  had.  While  prices  remain  fairly  steady, 
with  clay  at  $3.50  a  ton  at  the  plant,  and  fire  brick  at  $53  a 
thousand,  few  orders  are  being  received.  The  car  supply  has 
been  somewhat  improved  during  the  last  week,  but  operators 
are  not  benefiting  to  any  great  extent  by  it. 


Will  Stand  by  Open  Shop  Policy 

A  factor  which  will  tend  to  throw  business  to  the  brick 
manufacturers  is  the  stand  recently  taken  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Retail  Lumber  Dealers’  Association  of  Pennsylvania  which 
has  declared  for  an  open  shop  policy.  While  the  trades  unions 
have  not  as  yet  taken  any  action  on  this  stand,  it  is  predicted 
that  some  drastic  action  will  be  taken  by  the  building  trades 
officials  as  a  reprisal  against  the  lumber  dealers. 


Pittsburgh  Manufacturers  Expect  Good  Trade 

The  trade  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  is  very  optimistic  on 
the  outlook  and  predict  that  a  decided  improvement  will  be 
shown  within  a  short  time,  probably  soon  after  the  first  of  the 
year.  Little  building  operations  of  any  kind  are  being  done 
here  and,  as  building  must  be  started  soon  on  account  of  the 
acute  house  shortage,  the  brick  and  clay  industry  is  bound 
to  receive  a  great  portion  of  the  business. 

Brick  Company  to  Operate  in  Tennessee 

A  new  concern,  known  as  the  Jellico  (Tenn.)  Brick  Co.,  has 
been  granted  a  charter  and  will  open  offices  in  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  it  is  reported.  The  capitalization  has  been  given  as 
$100,000.  P.  Zechini,  F.  D.  Smith,  G.  A.  Atchley,  T.  Zechini 
and  H.  G.  Fowler  are  mentioned  as  incorporators. 

Large  New  Talc  Mill  in  Vermont 

A  new  talc  mill  for  the  American  Mineral  Co.  is  nearing 
completion  at  Johnson,  Vt.  It  will  have  a  capacity  of  125  tons 
a  day  which,  with  the  older  plant  a  short  distance  away,  will 
give  the  company  a  total  output  of  200  tons  per  day.  The 
new  mill  cost  about  $75,000  and  has  storage  space  for  about 
1,800  tons  of  the  finished  product  and  a  rock  bin  with  a  capac¬ 
ity  of  about  3,000  tons.  Vermont  furnishes  more  talc  than  any 
other  state  in  the  union,  it  is  claimed.  The  Johnson  deposit 
covers  500  acres  and  is  apparently  inexhaustible. 


Business  Good  Despite  Uncertain  Delivery 

At  the  Paden  City  (W.  Va.)  Pottery  Co.’s  plant,  the  vari¬ 
ous  departments  have  been  showing  excellent  results  and  the 
volume  of  business  on  the  company’s  books  is  gratifying. 
Every  effort  is  being  made  by  the  management  to  keep  the 
working  force  on  the  job  despite  the  handicap  caused  by  the 
uncertain  delivery  of  raw  materials. 

Charles  U.  Harris,  general  manager,  cites  an  instance  of  a 
carload  of  flint  ordered  last  May  from  which  nothing  has 
been  heard  despite  attempts  to  locate  it. 

No  Demand  for  Brick 

At  Milton,  Ontario,  Can.,  two  of  the  four  brickmaking  plants 
have  shut  down  and  a  third  has  laid  off  many  hands. 
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Shuts  Down  First  Time  in  Fifteen  Years 

After  operating  continuously  for  the  past  fifteen  years,  the 
Port  Credit  Brick  Works  have  been  closed  temporarily. 

Will  Produce  Pottery  Soon 

Whitby  (Ont.)  Brick  &  Clay  Products  Co.  is  now  com¬ 
pleting  arrangements  for  its  pottery  unit.  Every  test  made 
showed  a  raw  material  of  high  grade,  according  to  Wm. 
Baines,  superintendent. 

Sues  Railroad  for  Damages 

The  Don  Valley  Brick  Works  are  sueing  the  Canadian  Na¬ 
tional  Railway  for  $15,000  for  damage  to  the  brick  yards  last 
spring  when  the  Don  River  overflowed  its  banks,  destroying 
large  quantities  of  newly  made  brick. 


EASTON 

Industrial  Railway 

CARS 


Leaves  Brick  Industry  for  Steel 

J.  F.  M.  Stewart  is  severing  his  connection  with  the  Port 
Credit  Brick  Co.,  Ltd.,  the  end  of  this  year.  Recently  he  was 
elected  to  the  directorate  of  the  Dominion  Iron  &  Steel  Co., 
Ltd.,  and  it  is  understood  that  he  will  be  connected  in  an  execu¬ 
tive  capacity  with  the  Empire  Steel  Co.,  Ltd.,  a  merger  of  the 
above  and  several  other  Canadian  steel  industries. 

Business  Again  Showing  Signs  of  Life 

In  a  recent  report,  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co.  says:  “Signs  of  better¬ 
ment  in  business  and  sentiment,  if  slow  to  appear,  are  rather 
more  distinct  in  certain  quarters.  Retail  movement,  altho 
lacking  the  desired  breadth,  is  accelerated  as  holidays  draw 

nearer,  and  some  primary  markets  are  recovering  a  little  from 
their  lethargy.” 

J*  £ 

Attendance  at  F rench  Lick  Meetings 

( Continued,  from  page  998) 


STANDARD  ROCKER  DUMP  CAR 

Especially  efficient  for  handling  brick  and  clay 
products. 


Car  is  carefully  balanced — easy  to  dump — 
body  is  shaped  so  that  load  is  discharged  clear 
of  car  wheels.  Body  can  be  arranged  to  re¬ 
turn  upright  automatically  or  to  remain  in 
dumped  position. 


&  Tile  Co.,  New  Yor! 


City  A  Gardner’  American  Enamel  Brick 

J.  J.  Pish,  Fish  Brick  Sales  Co.,  New  York  City. 
vt'  Gwens’  F)ske  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Watsontown,  Pa. 

R  ^Dawson,  Fiske  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Watsontown,  Pa. 

A '  T  ■  Blerce>  Flske  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass. 
t  Myers,  A.  B.  Myers  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

£W.  Worth,  A.  B.  Myers  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
r  'm'  “C.K°T’ ,BrookIyn  Brick  Co.,  Greenfield,  Ind. 

L  ,M-  Kirkpatrick  Brooklyn  Brick  Co.,  Greenfield,  Ind. 

B  \V  fTnT/Lv  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

B;  W.  Ballou,  Kansas  Buff  Brick  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Kansas  City  Me 

H'  W  BRa,TrWKaTSa?.  Baff  Brick  &  Mfg'  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Me 
TWLB  kb’  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Co.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Lnk  7EnWC',^S  Brick  Co"  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
rTTaT'  Merrill,  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn 
Geo.  Sterling,  Green  Brick  Co.,  Sioux  City,  la 
\Vm.  P.  West,  Franklin  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

nln#iedffe’  Frankl.ln  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 
Chas.  C.  Stratton,  Alumina  Shale  Brick  Co.,  Bradford  Pa 
Sheehan,  Penn  Brick  Corporation,  Bradford,  Pa. 
S?^ard  R.  Conley,  Bradford  (Pa.)  Brick  Co. 

Eben  Rodgers,  Alton  (Ill.)  Brick  Co. 

F  A'  T^eTnTU#hL?ydrfUTcfiBress  Briok  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

T *  iP'  VuE?’  Southwest  Building  Supply  Co.,  Springfield.  Mo. 

T  tT  A-llen,  Nebraska  Materials  Co.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

T>'  ^  Gl™rd-  Nebraska  Materials  Co.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

R:  ?•  TyleL  R-  B-  Tyler  Co..  Louisville,  Ky. 
w  w  ^,nderson  Fort  Smith  (Ark.)  Brick  Co. 

wmd’  Rekance  Brick  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Rome  F  Williams,  Poston  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Crawfordsville,  Ind 
■rt.  c.  stigler,  New  Orleans,  La. 

TnhJ'T?0#116’  T  V'tV-  Brick  &  Tile  Co-,  Neodesha,  Kans. 
w  a  Df  K  y)  Key-James  Brick  Co.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

W-  A.  Laverty,  Brazil  (Ind.)  Clay  Co. 

j'jT  1  lfhT^yd£aUli-C"Lress  Brick  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

E  R  OWh  bi  ynnrinDgh-af  AIa’)  Clay  Products  Co. 

Oldham,  Oldham  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Aschmeyer  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Co.,  St.  Louis, 

£ay™ 3,  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Thomas,  Standard  Brick  Co.,  Crawfordsville  Ind 
Landers  Western  Brick  Co.,  Peoria,  Ill 

C  Y  41Te^Hwra.UlicTr®ss  Brick  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

JjL  “•  ®uP,ple-  Western  Brick  Co.,  Danville,  Ill. 

T.  J.  Butler,  Elgin-Butler  Brick  Mfg.  Co..  Austin,  Tex. 

Brook,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Irwin,  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Co.,  Davenport,  la. 


E.  B. 

F.  C. 
J.  N. 
J.  R. 
C.  C. 


F.  B. 
C.  W 


Mo. 


Rocker  Dump  Cars  of  standard  or  special  design  and 
sturdy  Easton  construction  for  handling  almost  all 
classes  of  loose  material.  Also  scoop  cars,  cradle 
dump  cars,  skip  cars,  quarry  cars,  and  gable’  bottom 
cars. 

Use  Easton  Engineers  for  solving  your  haul - 
age  problems.  Their  services  are  free. 


\ 


40  Dey  St.,  NEW  YORK 

Works:  Easton,  Pa. 

Detroit  Boston  Chicago  Pittsburgh  Philadelphia 
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PEABODY 

COAL  COMPANY 


Founded  1883 


Chicago 

Cincinnati 
St.  Louis 
Kansas  City 
Omaha 
Minneapolis 
Peoria 

Pineville,  Ky. 
Deadwood,  S.  D. 
Sheridan,  Wyo. 
Spokane,  Wash. 


© 


36  Mines 


Annual  Capacity  Eighteen  Million  Tons 


C.  A.  Gunn,  Secretary,  Northwest  Face  Brick  Association, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

A.  H.  Klein,  Sunderland  Brothers  Co.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

R.  B.  Howard,  Meachum  &  Wright  Co.,  Chicago. 

J.  J.  McCoy,  Wisconsin  Face  &  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

G.  C.  Mars,  Department  of  Service,  American  Face  Brick 
Association,  Chicago. 

W.  P.  Varney,  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Co.,  Chicago. 

H.  L.  Matz,  S.  S.  Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  Chicago. 

F.  B.  Manson,  Pfotenhauer-Nesbit  Co.,  New  York  City. 

G.  P.  Dean,  Pfotenhauer-Nesbit  Co.,  New  York  City. 

J.  G.  Robertson,  Boston,  Mass. 

A.  J.  Rogers,  Boston,  Mass. 

Ayers  Andrew,  Hay  Walker  Brick  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Harold  Parry,  Parry  Bros.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Robert  Parry,  Jr.,  Parry  Bros.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Jacob  Mandel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

R.  R.  Ketcham,  O.  W.  Ketcham  Co.,  New  York  City. 

B.  K.  McKlosky,  O.  W.  Ketcham  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

H.  A.  Brocas,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Builders  Supply  Co. 

D.  Hollands,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Builders  Supply  Co. 

J.  B.  Nicholson,  Toronto  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Steubenville,  O. 

C.  P.  McFadden,  Toronto  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Steubenville,  O. 

E.  C.  Hervey,  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

E.  A.  Stewart,  Stark  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  O. 

H.  E.  Stringer,  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
John  H.  Black,  Jewettville  Clay  Products  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

P.  W.  Hartung,  Belden  Brick  Co.,  Canton,  O. 

C.  A.  West,  Fredenberg  &  Lounsberry,  New  York  City. 

James  M.  Crowell  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

H.  Hansen,  Toledo  (Ohio)  Plaster  &  Supply  Co. 

A.  B.  Lyon,  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Co.,  DuBois,  Pa. 

George  C.  Earle,  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Co.,  Zanesville,  O. 

R.  D.  T.  Hollowell,  Secretary-Treasurer,  American  Face  Brick 
Association,  Chicago. 

I.  A.  Ryttenberg,  Sumter  Brick  Works,  Sumter,  N.  C. 

B.  Mifflin  Hood,  Legg  Brick  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

J.  P.  Turpen,  Moores-Coney  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

J.  B.  Cooper,  Columbus,  O. 

H.  G.  Kemper,  Cleveland,  O. 

J.  R.  Pugh,  Cleveland,  O. 

C.  F.  Miller,  Darlington  (Pa.)  Clay  Products  Co. 

H.  B.  Devitt,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

J.  M.  Adams,  Ironclay  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

D.  Lehman,  Ironclay  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

J.  C.  Grinan,  Norfolk,  Virginia. 

J.  C.  Taylor,  The  Clayworker,  Louisville,  Ky. 

F.  R.  Carter,  Peoria  Brick'  &  Tile  Co.,  Peoria,  Ill. 

E.  C.  Marshall,  Cincinnati,  O. 

E.  H.  Moelering,  Moelering  &  Co.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

W.  A.  Kernan,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

E.  T.  Horne,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

F.  C.  Schwin,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

K.  K.  Thrower,  B.  Mifflin  Hood  Brick  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

J.  C.  Perteet,  B.  Mifflin  Hood  Brick  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

J.  C.  Larimore,  B.  Mifflin  Hood  Brick  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

E.  W.  Garraiux,  B.  Mifflin  Hood  Brick  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

W.  H.  H.  Jett,  Acme  Brick  Co.,  Marietta,  O. 

H.  R.  Mears,  Bloomsburg  Brick  Co.,  Bloomsburg,  Pa. 

D.  C.  Shorey,  Shorey  Brick  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

J.  C.  Hale,  Poston  Brick  Co.,  Martinsville,  Ind. 

W.  A.  Shoemaker,  Bloomfield  Brick  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

S.  B.  Dobbs,  S.  B.  Dobbs  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

S.  C.  Martin,  Kittanning  Brick  &  Mining  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

O.  H.  Wittpen,  Upper  Kittanning  Brick  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

B.  E.  Thompson,  Rochester  Clay  Products  Co.,  Beaver,  Pa. 

J.  R.  Lucktenberg,  Burton-Townsend  Co.,  Ashtabula,  O. 

Wm.  H.  Lucktenberg,  Burton-Townsend  Co.,  Zanesville,  O. 

J.  H.  Zinn,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

E.  Clinton  Jones,  Fultonham  Texture  Brick  Co.,  E.  Fulton- 
ham,  O. 

B.  C.  Cooper,  Fultonham  Texture  Brick  Co.,  E.  Fultonham,  O. 
H.  D.  Lounsberry,  Fredenberg  &  Lounsberry,  New  York  City. 

A.  T.  Fielding,  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

James  O.  Conner,  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Co.,  Toledo,  O. 

G.  G.  Cowman,  Columbus,  O. 

Walter  Purcell,  Walter  Purcell  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Harry  Bateke,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Lou  G.  Wilke,  Cincinnati,  O. 

E.  F.  Grand,  E.  F.  Grand  Brick  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

M.  McC.  Everhard,  The  Everhard  Co.,  Massillon,  O. 

C.  H.  Andrews,  New  Castle,  Pa. 

W.  B.  Winter,  Hay  Walker  Brick  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Donnelly  Weaver,  Brick  Sales  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Arthur  W.  Riggs,  Brick  Sales  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

C.  J.  Splain,  Brick  Sales  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

J.  E.  Randall,  The  Clayworker,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

T.  A.  Randall,  The  Clayworker,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

O.  G.  Knoske,  Atwood-Knoske  Sales  Co.,  Akron,  O. 

.T.  W.  Kaufman,  Claycraft  Mining  &  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

L.  Shephard,  Claycraft  Mining  &  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Geo.  A.  Keller.  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

F.  Graham  Williams,  F.  Graham  Williams  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

G.  E.  Carlyle,  Carlyle-Labold  Co.,  Portsmouth,  O. 

W.  J.  Thomas,  Windsor,  Ontario. 

B.  J.  Graham,  Dennison  Interlocking  Tile  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

J.  E.  Morrisey,  Cleveland  Builders  Supply  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 
E.  J.  Schario,  Mapleton  Clay  Products  Co.,  Canton,  O. 

Theo.  H.  Swan,  Theodore  H.  Swan  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

H.  L.  Earley,  Louisville,  Ky. 

C.  A.  Wilson,  Louisville,  Ky. 

A.  H.  Farleigh,  Louisville,  Ky. 

E.  G.  Zorn,  Brick  and  Clay  Record,  Chicago. 

D.  F.  Stevens,  Acme  Brick  Co.,  Danville,  Ill. 

W.  E.  Whalley,  Louisville,  Ky. 

O.  A.  Harker,  Dixie  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Puryear,  Tenn. 

F.  F.  Hindman,  Fisher  Lime  &  Cement  Co.  Memphis,  Tenn. 

R.  D.  Herbert,  W.  G.  Bush  &  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

L.  J.  Bolster,  W.  G.  Bush  &  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

T  P.  Cuthbert,  Fallston  Fire  Clay  Co..  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

L.  B.  Rainev,  Fallston  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

A.  F.  Humphrey,  Keystone  Clay  Products  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
L  W.  Gaddis,  Gaddis-Harrison  Co.,  Columbus.  O. 

C  F.  Harrison,  Gaddis-Harrison  Co.,  Columbus.  O. 
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K.  C.  Harbison,  Dayton,  O. 

O.  P.  Longnecker,  Gaddis-Harrison  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Wm.  F.  Berkheimer,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Wm.  J.  Pugh,  Jr.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

G.  A.  Stamm,  Builders  Material  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

E.  B.  Francis,  Columbus,  O. 

J.  T.  Baker,  Hocking  Valley  Products  Co.,  Columbus,  O 

J.  T.  McCannell,  Milton  Brick  Co.,  Toronto.  Canada. 

L.  C.  Briggs,  The  Briggs  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

G.  T.  Kauer,  The  Briggs  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

F.  H.  Bennett,  The  Briggs  Co..  Lansing,  Mich. 

11-  Y.  Kilvert,  R.  Y.  Kilvert  &  Co.,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 
James  P.  Williams,  Summitville  Clay  Products  Co.,  Alliance,  O. 
W.  M.  Larrabee,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 

C.  E.  Kuhlman,  Toledo,  O. 

R.  N.  Quessier,  R.  L.  Quessier  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

A.  A.  Dew,  Derr-Shaber  Co.,  Akron,  O. 

L.  M.  Ludwig,  Derr  Bros.  Sales  Co.,  Akron,  O. 

-John  G.  Johannigan,  Cincinnati,  O. 

E.  E.  Acomb,  Dayton,  O. 

F.  A.  Hoiles,  Alliance  Brick  Co.,  Alliance,  O. 

C.  E.  Jewett,  Hooking  Valley  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Nelsonville,  Ohio. 
R.  B.  Lukemire,  Portsmouth.  O. 

Hd.  Flanders,  Marietta  (Ohio)  Shale  Brick  Co. 

R.  H.  Flanders,  Marietta  (Ohio)  Shale  Brick  Co. 

H.  S.  Hamilton,  McArthur  (Ohio)  Brick  Co. 

L.  W.  Sprague,  McArthur  (Ohio)  Brick  Co. 

F.  G.  Wilson,  F.  G.  Wilson  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

G.  B.  Luckett,  Crawfordsville  (Ind.)  Shale  Brick  Co. 

J.  C.  Herron,  Crawsfordsville  (Ind.)  Shale  Brick  Co. 

G.  M.  Mossman,  Mossman  Bros.  Co.,  Huntingburg,  W.  Va. 

H.  T.  Miles,  Sphar  Brick  Co.,  Maysville,  Ky 
David  McGill,  David  McGill  Co.,  Montreal,  Canada. 

P.  D.  Shannon,  Beaver  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  New  Galilee,  Pa 
C.  H.  Rhodes,  Beaver  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  New  Galilee,  Pa. 

Fred  D.  Stilz,  Irvington  Coal  &  Lime  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Ind1"1  Spickelmler>  Spickelmier  Fuel  &  Supply  Co.,  Indianapolis, 

F.  E.  Doerr,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Chas.  Bonner,  Bonner  &  Marshall,  Chicago. 

F.  C.  Solms,  Colonial  Brick  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

C.  W.  Shoemaker,  Brazil,  Ind. 

Ray  Danderand,  Brazil,  Ind. 

H.  H.  Price,  American  Face  Brick  Association,  Chicago. 

J.  L.  Hughes,  Belt  Line  Brick  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Ind. 

J.  T.  Leonard,  Belt  Line  Brick  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn 

F-  VWilson,  Walkers  Mills  Stone  &  Brick  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

K.  M.  Combs,  Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Co.,  Chicago. 

IV  B.  GpB)ufn'  Colburn  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

H.  W.  Landers,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Eimer  H  Adams,  Adams,  Childs,  Bobb  &  Wescott,  Chicago 
J-  L  kulhvan,  Wisconsin  Lime  &  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Chicago. 
J.  L.  Fielder,  Acme  Brick  Co.,  Fort  Worth  Tex 
Lockstey  Fife,  Acme  Brick  &  Supply  Co..  Dallas',  Tex. 

W.  J.  Degenhart,  John  H.  Black  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

H.  L.  Baldwin,  American  Face  Brick  Association,  Chicago. 
Harry  A.  Hansen,  Belt  Line  Brick  Co.,  St  Paul  Minn 

A.  G.  Gregory,  Chicago. 

J.  L.  Doherty,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

N.  B.  MacNeely,  Chicago. 

IV-  R  |Yitters’  Toledo  Plaster  &  Supply  Co.,  Toledo,  O 
F.  Herrmann,  U.  S.  Brick  Co.,  Tell  Citv,  Ind. 

V”1  „aac!gfebe’  Huntingburg  (Ind.)  Press  Brick  Co 

B.  H  Richards,  Jr.,  Richards  Brick  Co.,  Edwardsville,  Ill. 

R.  Allen  Richards  Brick  Co.,  Edwardsville,  Ill. 

?•,  Kleymcy^er,  The  Standard  Brick  Mfg.  Co.,  Evansville,  Ind. 
John  Andres,  The  Standard  Brick  Mfg.  Co.,  Evansville,  Ind. 

L.  c.  Gaetner,  Chicago. 

Chas.  Spikings,  Reliance  Brick  Co.,  Des  Moines  la 

S’  Beaver  Clay  Mfg-  Co-  East  Palatine.  O. 

H.  A.  Wicklard,  Duluth,  Minn. 

J-  C-  Johnson,  standard  Salt  &  Cement  Co.,  Duluth,  Minn. 

G.  W.  Hafner,  Ernst  &  Ernst,  Chicago. 

T  R  Martin,  Twin  City  Brick  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

E-  Folsom,  Twin  City  Brick  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

£•  G-  LaFountaine,  Reliance  Brick  Co..  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

K.  L.  Cope,  Reliance  Brick  Company,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

L.  B.  Center,  Okmulgee,  Okla. 

W-G-yan  EttfTn>  H.  D.  Conkey  &  Co.,  Mendota,  Ill. 

O.  J.  Ellinger,  H.  D.  Conkey  &  Co.,  Mendota,  Ill. 
?e?Tg^AndersO"’  Geor^e  Anderson  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

J.  B.  Thomas,  Crawfordsville,  Ind 

R-  P-  Mahoney,  Ballou  Brick  Co.,  Sioux  City,  la. 

W  E.  Worth,  International  Harvester  Co.,  Chicago. 

A.  V.  Smith,  Streator  (Ill.)  Brick  Co. 

S.  R  Moores,  Builders  Material  Co.,  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 

F.  D.  Squires,  Building  Supply  News,  Chicago. 

H.  A  Smyth  Wisconsin  Brick  Co.,  Madison,  Wis. 

Carl  Hassenstein,  Carl  Hassenstein  Co.,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 
George  E.  Whiter,  Windsor,  Ontario 
Henry  A.  Whiter,  Windsor,  Ontario. 

L  D.  Binyon,  S.  S.  Kimbell  Brick  Co.,  Chicago. 

Stuyyesant  Peabody,  Peabody  Coal  Co.,  Chicago. 

F.  Stemhoff.  Brick  and  Clay  Record,  Chicago. 

T'  d'  Oornw’  yrest.ern  Brick  &  Supply  Co.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

E  R,  ^rning’  Cornmg-Donahue  Co.,  St.  Paul  Minn. 

J  M  Benr^ChTcagotan(^ar^  ^0.,  Crawfordsville, 

E-  F.  Plumb,  Streator  (Ill.)  Brick  Co. 

a  I  HaU„re:SSrf„aA'Rap,,SanMfchC0''  ^  RapldS'  Mich- 
£  h:  S3.,"?s  Up“aaBr£fchCo  -  Grand  Ra,,'ds-  M,ch- 

Frank  Barrett,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

AUwTTr^VKe?ileiR-Ki|71Ilel,"Wheeler  Brick  Co.,  Chicago. 

KimbeH- Wheeler  Brick  Co.,  Chicago 
AHni  ?yTde’  2?ydeb£  Son-  Mor>treal  Canada. 

JdA  I)flrifnRWlSO?nsi".Li™e  &  Cem<ant  Co.,  Chicago. 

J.  A.  Davis.  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce,  Chicago 

C.  V  Pierson,  Duluth  (Minn.)  Builders  Supply  Co 
j'  vieM°H’  DuRt}?  (Minn.)  Builders  Supply  Co. 
j'd'w  h!!1’  mW1-n  9lity  BHck  Co-  st-  PauI-  Minn- 

Th?m«  T,win  Gity  Brick  Co.,  Des  Moines,  la. 

homas  C.  Schwier,  E.  M.  Baltes  &  Co.,  Ft.  Wayne,  la. 


Alone 


There  is  no  other  pump  in 
the  class  of  the  PULSO- 
METER  — NEEDS  NO 
LUBRICATION,  because 
sliding  parts  and  friction- 
producing  mechanisms  are 
eliminated. 

Needs  no  foundation — it’s 
efficient  hung  to  anything, 
anywhere. 

Handles  any  fluid  up  to 
40%  solid — fine  for  Brick 
and  Clay  industry. 

Needs  no  attention,  no  ad¬ 
justing — put  to  work,  it 
pumps  continuously  with¬ 
out  attendant  or  watch¬ 
ing. 

Steam — and  little  of  that — is 
all  the  PULSOMETER 
needs. 

Allow  us  to  show  you 
how  this  sturdy  steam 
pump  will  “fit”  your 
pumping  requirements. 


PUUjOMjIER 

S  TEATvi-mj  M  P 


PULSOMETER  STEAM  PUMP  CO. 

Executive  Offices:  224  West  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Agencies  in  the 

Waldo  Bros.  &  Bond  Co.. 

181  Congress  St . BOSTON 

Henry  H.  Meyer  Company, 

110  S.  Howard  St . BALTIMORE 

Queen  City  Supply  Company, 

S.  W.  Cor.  Elm  &  Pearl  Sts. , 

.  CINCINNATI 

Beckwith  Machinery  Co., 

1500-02  Lakeside  Aye . CLEVELAND 

Erwin  &  Co., 

3734  Cottage  Grove  A ve. ..  .CHICAGO 
J.  L.  Welbom ....  HATTIESBURG,  MISS. 
H.  A.  Paine, 

119  Main  St . HOUSTON.  TEN. 

Turner  Supply  Co . MOBILE  ALA 

. HUNTINGTON,  W.  VA. 

Miller  Supply  Co.. 


Following  Cities:  2044-M 

Harron,  Rickard  &  McCone, 

225  S.  San  Pedro  St. . 

.  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Edelen  &  Co.,  235  Commercial  Trust  Bldg. 

. PHILADELPHIA 

Beckwith  Machinery  Co.. 

108  Parkway  N.  S.  .PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

F.  H.  Hopkins  Company _ MONTREAL 

Hunter  Machinery  Co., 

208  Wells  St . MILWAUKEE 

Wm.  H.  Ziegler  Co:, 

423  S.  Fifth  St . MINNEAPOLIS 

Berow  Machinery  Co., 

220  West  42nd  St.. NEW  YORK  CITY 
Harron.  Rickard  &  McCone, 

139  Townsend  St... SAN  FRANCISCO 

W.  L.  Sullivan . TULSA.  OKLA. 

Kelly  Powell  Limited.  .WINNIPEG,  CAN. 
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The  Gateway  to  Better  Things 

BOOKS 

giiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiu  i 

The  Master  Workman  has  a  Master  Mind - he  knows  1 

perfectly  his  own  merit,  and  in  order  to  increase  his 
knowledge,  he  studies  the  methods  of  other  men —  in 
the  only  way  that  he  can — in  books.  If  you  would  be 
master  of  your  work  you  must  read  and  know  what 

1  others  know. 


Bricks  and  Tiles . $1.50 

Brick  Drying  (English  edition) .  1.00 

Bricklaying  in  Modern  Practice . 1.20 

Bricklaying,  Rudiments  of  Practical . 75 

1  Bricklaying  System  .  4.00 

Brick  Work  (Walker) . 85 

Brickwork  and  Masonry . 3.00 

Building  Construction  and  Superintendence,  Part 

1,  Masons’  Work .  6.00 

Bungalows,  Camps  and  Mountain  Houses .  2.00 

Ceramic  Industries  (A  Treatise  on)  E.  Bourry..  6.00 

Clay  Plant  Construction  and  Operation .  4.00 

Clays:  Their  Occurrence,  Properties  and  Uses _  5.00 

Directory  of  Dealers . 50 

Engines  and  Boilers  .  1.50 

Engineering  for  Land  Drainage .  2.50 

Estimating  Frame  and  Brick  Houses .  1.00 

Finding  and  Stopping  Waste  in  Modern  Boiler 

Rooms,  Vol.  2 . 1.00 

Garages  and  Motor  Boat  Houses .  2.00 

Glazer’s  Book . . 1.25 

How  to  Analyze  Clav . „ .  2.00 

How  to  Build  Up  Furnace  Efficiency .  1.50 

Land  Drainage  .  2.00 

Manufacture  of  Roofing  Tile,  (English  Edition)..  1.25 

Manufacture  of  Roofing  Tile  (Worcester) . 75 

Modern  Brickmaking  .  7.00 

Pottery  . 1.25 

Powdered  Coal  as  a  Fuel .  4.50 

-  Practical  Farm  Drainage .  1.75 

Producer  Gas  and  Gas  Producers .  4.00 

Refractories  and  Furnaces  .  5.00 

Rock  Excavation,  Handbook  of .  5.00 

Scientific  Industrial  Efficiency .  2.00 

Scumming  and  Efflorescence . 50 

Silo  (The  Hollow  Tile)  100  copies .  5.00 

Steam  Power  .  2.50 

Tile  Your  Farm,  100  copies .  5.00 


Select  the  books  that  you  want  the  most,  and  we’ll 
send  them  to  you  postpaid  upon  receipt  of  price,  but 
we  can't  send  any  books  on  approval.  All  foreign 
books  subject  to  1  5  per  cent,  import  duty. 

Address,  Book  Department, 

Brick  and  Clay  Record 

610  Federal  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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MACHINERY  and 
EQUIPMENT 

Descriptions  of  Machinery  and  Accessories 
and  Detailed  Announcements  that  Our  Ad¬ 
vertisers  Believe  Will  Interest  Our  Readers 


Standardized  Elevators  and  Conveyors 

The  Dodge  Sales  and  Engineering  Co.  of  Mishawaka,  In¬ 
diana  announce  the  publication  of  a  catalog  on  Dodge  Stand¬ 
ardized  Elevators  and  Conveyors. 

The  catalog  is  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  that  has  even 
been  issued  covering  the  above  subjects  and  should  constitute  a 
text  book.  The  complete  tables  of  data  incorporated  in  the  cata¬ 
log  represent  an  immense  amount  of  work  on  the  part  of  the 
Dodge  Sales  and  Engineering  Co. 

Elevator  and  conveyor  tables  used  are  based  on  maximum 
conditions  for  the  different  carrying  parts,  rather  than  assum¬ 
ing  conditions  and  working  out  a  design  for  that  particular 
condition. 

An  interesting  feature  is  the  simple  manner  in  which  designs 
involving  gearing  are  worked  out,  whereby  almost  any  drive 
whether  for  a  conveyor,  elevator  or  other  speed  reduction  can 
be  picked  out  of  tables ;  pitches,  numbers  of  teeth  and  shaft 
sizes.  All  details  are  thus  solved  without  any  complicated  cal¬ 
culations. 

The  catalog  is  standard  Dodge  size,  6  by  9  inches  and  is 
printed  on  fine  enamel  stock  paper,  the  whole  containing  160 
pages  and  about  150  illustrations. 

It  has  been  in  preparation  for  over  a  year  and  a  half  and 
no  pains  or  expense  has  been  spared  to  make  it  comprehensive 
in  every  detail.  The  catalog  was  prepared  under  the  direction 
of  A.  O.  Gates,  M.  E..  of  the  Dodge  Sales  and  Engineering 
Co.  whose  method  of  design  of  bucket  elevators  has  resulted 
in  greatly  improved  elevator  practice  in  plants,  in  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

£  £ 

The  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  of  Sunday,  October  24,  car¬ 
ried  an  illustrated  supplement  of  The  South  Philadelphia 
Works  of  the  Westinghouse  Co.  This  was  published  under  the 
heading  “Great  Industries  that  have  made  Philadelphia  Great,” 
and  is  one  of  a  series  illustrating  the  important  manufacturing 
plants  that  have  carried  the  name  and  fame  of  Philadelphia 
as  in  industrial  center  to  the  far  corners  of  the  earth. 

Fourteen  different  photographs  are  shown — one  being  of  the 
late  George  Westinghouse  the  founder.  The  company  main¬ 
tains  a  complete  cafeteria  for  the  employes,  and  a  restaurant 
for  the  heads  of  departments  and  officials.  A  corner  of  the 
restaurant  is  shown  in  the  supplement.  The  company  also  has 
a  model  housing  system,  one  of  these  attractive  buildings  being 
shown.  All  modern  conveniences  have  been  installed  in  the 
houses,  and  a  playground  has  been  developed  for  the  children. 
Most  of  the  other  views  are  of  different  parts  of  the  foundry, 
machine  shops,  etc.,  grouped  about  an  aerial  view  of  the  entire 
plant.  It  is  stated  that  the  buildings  now  erected  only  repre¬ 
sent  one-fourth  of  the  development  planned,  which  eventually 
will  extend  to  the  river  with  a  complete  system  of  piers. 

£  & 

An  interesting  Bulletin  has  been  issued  by  the  Godfrey  Con¬ 
veyor  Co.,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  showing  by  illustrations  how  one 
man  using  the  Godfrey  System  can  quickly  unload  coal.  A  con¬ 
veyor  for  every  purpose  is  their  motto,  and  they  will  gladly 
send  full  particulars  to  interested  parties. 

£  $ 

During  the  past  few  weeks  the  Pittsburgh  office  of  Proctor 
&  Schwartz,  Inc.,  has  secured  orders  for  additional  stove  rooms 
and  mangles  from  the  Buffalo  Pottery  Company  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ; 
Mt.  Clemens  Pottery  Company,  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich.;  W.  S. 
George  Pottery  Co.,  East  Palestine,  Ohio ;  Mayer  China  Co., 
Beaver  Falls,  Pa.,  and  Shenango  Pottery  Co.,  New  Castle,  Pa 
These  orders  are  evidence  of  the,  increasing  popularity  of  “Proc¬ 
tor”  equipment. 
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Standards  of  Practice  for  Business  Publications 
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The  publisher  of  a  business  paper  should  dedicate  his  best  efforts 
j  e  cause  of  Business  and  Social  Service,  and  to  this  end  should 
pledge  himself:  -  1.  To  consider,  first,  the  interests  of  the  subscriber. 
2.  To  subscribe  to  and  work  for  truth  and  honesty  in  all  depart¬ 
ments.  3.  To  eliminate,  in  so  far  as  possible,  his  personal  opinions 
from  his  news  columns,  but  to  be  a  leader  of  thought  in  his  editorial 
columns,  and  to  make  his  criticisms  constructive.  4.  To  refuse  to 
publish  “puffs,”  free  reading  notices  or  paid  “write-ups;”  to  keep 
his  reading  columns  independent  of  advertising  considerations,  and 
to  measure  all  news  by  this  standard:  “Is  it  real  news?”  S.  To 


decline  any  advertisement  which  has  a  tendency  to  mislead  or 
which  does  not  conform  to  business  integrity.  6.  To  solicit  sub- 
scriptions  and  advertising  solely  upon  the  merits  of  the  publication. 
/.  io  supply  advertisers  with  full  information  regarding  character 
and  extent  of  circulation,  including  detailed  circulation  statements 
subject  to  proper  and  authentic  verification.  8.  To  co-operate  with 
all  organizations  and  individuals  engaged  in  creative  advertising 
work.  9.  To  avoid  unfair  competition.  10.  To  determine  what  is 
the  highest  and  largest  function  of  the  field  which  he  serves  and 
then  to  strive  in  every  legitimate  way  to  promote  that  function 
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of  Reaping 


Seed  Sown  in  1920,  in  ihe  Way  of  Advertising 
Activity,  Should  Bear  Rich  Harvest  of  Dollars 
for  America’s  Clay  Products  Manufacturers 


iHiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiimiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiii,i 

miiiiiiiiiimiiimiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii.il 


IN  SPITE  of  a  passing  wave  of  pessimism  that  seems  to 
have  engulfed  many  men  of  affairs,  the  outlook  for  the 
coming  year  is  one  that  is  altogether  bright  and  optimistic. 

We  are  now,  as  it  were,  at  the  end  of  a  long  lane  of  su¬ 
per-prosperity.  The  journey  of  five  years’  duration  has 
been  pleasant,  but  like  all  perfect  “days”  the  end  has  had 
to  come. 

During  the  past  half  decade,  the  industrial  fabric  has 
grown  fat  and  flabby.  We  have  had  things  pretty  much  our 
own  way.  Business  has  come  to  him  who  would  take  it. 
Salesmanship  has  become  almost  a  lost  art.  Buyers,  not 
sellers,  have  had  to  wear  out  the  shoe  leather. 

This  kind  of  prosperity  has  passed  into  history — at  least 
for  the  time  being.  The  departure,  it  is  true,  has  been  a  lit¬ 
tle  painful.  Most  of  us  have  been  sorry  to  see  Mr.  Super 
Prosperity  go.  His  presence  with  us,  while  productive  of 
many  pleasant  sensations,  has  been  fruitful  in  a  way  not 
altogether  beneficial.  Inefficiency,  Ignorance,  Insolence, 
and  a  score  of  others  of  similar  breed,  have  lurked  in  the 
shadow  of  his  presence,  but  now  that  he  is  gone  these  ene¬ 
mies  of  business  health  are  scurrying  for  cover. 

We  are  on  the  threshold  of  a  distinctly  new  era  in  Ameri¬ 
can  industry.  It  will  be  a  period  of  push  and  pep,  a  full 
day’s  work  for  a  day’s  pay,  real  business  creative  ability, 
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good  salesmanship,  efficient  and  forceful  advertising, 
close  cost  figuring,  quality  production,  and  a  host  of  other 
similar  features. 

There  is  no  need  for  any  one  who  has  a  real  desire  to 

work  for  a  living  to  fear  the  outlook.  For  such,  it  is  most 
promising. 

In  this  connection  the  clay  products  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustry  is  in  an  unusually  good  position.  It  has  been  making 
money.  Clay  products  manufacturers  as  a  whole  were 
never  so  prosperous  as  they  are  today,  but  they  have  been 
some  of  their  money  to  advertise  their  wares  to 
the  consuming  public,  and  while  many  times  during  the 
past  months  a  clay  products  manufacturer  has  been  ad¬ 
vertising  when  he  could  not  fill  the  orders  he  had  on  his 
books,  and  with  no  prospects  for  filling  them  for  some 
time,  he  is  NOW  going  to  reap  the  fruit  of  this  time  of  sa¬ 
gacious  sowing.  Certainly  1  921  should  see  some  definite 
results  from  the  previous  year’s  advertising  campaigns, 
r  ace  brick,  common  building  brick,  hollow  tile,  sewer 
pipe,  terra  cotta  and  other  clay  products,  have  been  more 
than  introduced  to  the  American  public — they  have  been, 
^  innumerable  cases,  actually  sold  to  the  man  who  is 
about  to  build. 

This  fact  should  be  a  guarantee  for  a  more-than- 
ordinary  year  in  1921.  We  have  no  misgivings  as  to  the 
volume  of  business  which  the  clay  products  manufactur¬ 
ers  will  secure  during  the  next  twelve  months. 

A  well  known  coal  operator  recently  decided  to  get 
some  of  the  coal  business  of  the  clay  plants.  He  gave 
expression  to  the  opinion  that  while  there  might  be  a  pos¬ 
sibility  of  dull  business  in  other  lines  next  year,  he  felt  that 
any  industry  connected  with  building  would  have  a  pros¬ 
perous  time  and  he  wanted  to  cash  in  on  the  situation,  and 
was  willing  to  back  up  his  judgment  with  money. 

Last  year  at  this  time  we  were  talking  about  what  the 
various  branches  of  the  clay  products  manufacturing-  in¬ 
dustry  would  do  in  1  920  with  regard  to  their  publicity  pro¬ 
gram.  Since  that  time  the  American  Face  Brick  Associa- 
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tion  has  started  its  advertising  campaign  using  a  number 
of  national  mediums;  so  has  the  Common  Brick  Manufac¬ 
turers  Association  of  America,  as  well  as  the  Clay  Prod¬ 
ucts  Association  (sewer  pipe,  flue  lining,  wall  coping, 
etc.) .  The  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers  Associ¬ 
ation  has  conducted  an  advertising  campaign,  and  the 
National  Terra  Cotta  Society  has  started.  The  Hollow 
Building  Tile  Association  has  been  among  those  most 
prominent  in  national  advertising.  While  actual  figures 
are  not  available  the  expenditure  for  clay  products  public¬ 
ity  and  promotion  will  total  about  three-quarters  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  for  1  920. 

This  investment  is  bound  to  pay  dividends.  We  believe 
that  the  “melon”  will  be  “cut”  in  1921. 

America  is  short  about  two  million  homes.  Nearly 
every  community  needs  structures  from  a  chicken  coop  to 
an  office  building.  Much  of  this  construction  must  pro¬ 
ceed.  It  looks  very  much  as  tho  the  flood  will  break  during 
the  next  twelve  months. 

The  financial  situation  which  has  been  a  determining 
factor  in  building  during  the  past  six  months  or  more 
shows  encouraging  signs  of  improvement.  There  has 
been  a  distinct  falling  off  of  wails  about  “tight  credits.” 
It  is  an  absolute  fact  that  credits  are  actually  thawing  out 
and  easier  rates  of  money  prevail. 

Says  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce,  New  York:  “1  he 
peak  of  commercial  borrowing  may  be  said  definitely  to 
have  passed,  and  from  now  on  there  should  be  a  gradual 
and  moderate  reduction  in  the  volume  of  bank  loans.  The 
pressure  for  funds  is  already  less  general.  The  relaxa¬ 
tion  is,  however,  spotty  in  character,  varying  with  the 
kind  of  business,  and  with  the  requirements  in  various 
sections  of  the  country. 

We  have  had  bumper  crops  this  year.  While  high  prices 
for  farm  products  have  taken  a  decided  slump,  a  financial 
panic  is  almost  unthinkable  in  the  face  of  such  rich  yields 
from  the  soil.  The  purchasing  power  of  the  farmer  has 
been  considerably  reduced,  and  at  the  present  time  he  is 
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practically  out  of  the  market  for  the  things  which  he  usu¬ 
ally  buys,  but  only  temporarily. 

An  abundance  of  food  at  reasonable  prices  spells  lower 
living  costs.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  cost  of  living  has  al¬ 
ready  dropped^  This  means  lower  wages,  which  from  the 
manufacturers  standpoint  is  a  hopeful  sign.  Wages  no 
doubt  are  on  a  permanently  higher  level.  Very  few  look 
for  pre-war  rates  of  pay.  Most  manufacturers  would  be 
thoroly  satisfied  at  the  present  time  if  they  could  have  pre¬ 
war  efficiency,  letting  the  matter  of  wages  adjust  itself  as 
the  cost  of  living  recedes  to  a  permanently  lower  level. 

An  excess  in  supply  of  labor  over  demand,  insuring 
greater  efficiency,  is  an  indication  that  the  industry  will  en¬ 
joy  lower  manufacturing  costs  during  1921. 

A  shrinkage  in  costs  is  naturally  followed  by  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  prices.  Competition  no  doubt  will  speed  this 
phase  of  post-war  readjustment  m  the  clay  products  manu¬ 
facturing  industry  on  its  way.  This  does  not  mean  that 
manufacturers  as  a  whole  will  get  panicky.  There  is  no 
indication  of  any  such  development.  The  “go  it  alone” 
method,  so  much  in  vogue  in  the  past  among  clay  workers 
is,  we  believe,  a  tale  that  has  been  told.  Production  and 
price  policies  will  be  determined  in  the  light  of  knowl- 
edge  of  conditions  in  the  various  branches  of  the  industry. 

Coal,  the  nightmare  of  the  clay  products  manufacturer 
in  1  920,  will  be  a  sick  ghost  in  1  92  1 .  Production  of  coal 
is  still  reaching  about  twelve  million  tons  per  week.  The 
weather  has  been  unusually  mild,  transportation  has  been 
available,  and  as  a  consequence,  rumors  of  a  coal  famine 
early  in  the  summer  have  been  dissipated  into  thin  air. 
We  see  no  reason  why  the  clay  products  manufacturer 
should  not  be  able  to  obtain  all  the  coal  he  needs  next 
year  at  reasonable  prices. 

The  car  situation  has  experienced  infinite  improvement. 
The  present  car  supply  is  reminiscent  of  “the  days  before 
the  war.  There  may  even  be  a  surplus  of  equipment  be¬ 
fore  the  spring  building  boom  breaks. 

Cars,  coal  and  labor  were  three  of  the  biggest  obstacles 
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to  oroduction  during  I  920.  Happy  to  relate,  these  clouds 
will  not  appear  on  the  clay  workers’  1  92  1  horizon. 

Now  for  a  few  words  of  advice  concerning  our  plans 
and  program  for  the  next  year: 

The  annual  capacity  of  America’s  cement  mills,  we  are 
told,  is  140,000,000  barrels.  The  most  optimistic  esti¬ 
mates  of  requirements  for  cement  in  1921  total  no  more 
than  100,000,000  barrels.  This  means  that  there  will  be 
a  difference  of  40,000,000  between  consumption  and  pos¬ 
sible  production.  It  also  means  that  the  cement  manufac¬ 
turer,  already  an  experienced  and  extensive  advertiser, 
will  be  a  generous  user  of  printer’s  ink  in  the  year  that  is 
before  us.  It  looks  very  much  to  us  as  tho  the  cement  in¬ 
dustry  will  be  a  strong  competitor  of  clay  products  for  all 
available  business.  In  the  light  of  these  facts,  the  clay  prod¬ 
ucts  manufacturer  should  ‘‘step  on  the  gas,”  as  it  were, 
and  speed  up  his  promotion  and  publicity  plans.  This 
is  no  time  to  let  up.  Let  us  make  new  conquests  as  we 
shout  over  past  performances. 

While  the  prospects  for  a  large  volume  of  building  dur¬ 
ing  1  92  1  are  good,  and  we  are  expecting  a  building  boom, 
nevertheless  there  is  one  thing  that  clay  products  manu¬ 
facturers  could  do  to  hasten  old  General  Prosperity  on  his 
way.  As  has  already  been  said,  the  financial  situation  has 
been  the  fly  in  the  clay  products  manufacturer’s  ointment. 
Much  building  has  not  proceeded  because  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  finance  it.  YOU  can  do  a  great  deal  toward 
helping  the  building  boom  to  materialize  by  investing  your 
spare  cash,  not  in  oil  or  rubber  stocks,  but  in  safe  and 
sound,  gilt  edge,  real  estate  first  mortgages. 

The  other  day  we  heard  it  said  that  a  certain  clay  prod¬ 
ucts  manufacturer  had  $200,000  in  cash  in  a  Middle  West 
bank.  We  do  not  know  how  wide-spread  this  condition 
is,  but  believe  that  there  are  many  such  cases.  Would  it 
not  be  wise  to  invest  this  money  in  securities  that  are  going 
to  help  the  clay  products  manufacturer’s  business?  An 
active  sale  of  first  mortgage  paper  would  act  as  a  wonder¬ 
ful  tonic  on  the  building  situation. 
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If  the  four  thousand  more  or  less  clay  products  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  United  States  invested  only  $1,000  next 

rea[  irlithis  CIaTSS  of  bonds>  it:  would  mean  $4,000,000 
tor  building.  Not  much,  it  is  true,  when  you  consider  the 

size  of  the  present  day  operations,  but  it  is  simply  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  possibilities  that  lie  in  this  direction. 

Lastly,  a  word  concerning  the  growing  problem  of  dis¬ 
tribution.  As  important  as  this  subject  has  been  in  the 
past,  it  is  now  a  vital  and  pressing  consideration.  When 
t  ie  various  clay  products  manufacturer  associations  made 
their  great  bow  to  the  consuming  public  thru  the  printed 
page,  they,  unconsciously  perhaps,  put  new  life  into  a  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  business,  which  up  to  that  time  had  not  been  re¬ 
ceiving  the  attention  that  it  really  deserved. 

The  days  when  the  clay  products  manufacturer  could 
know  his  customers  and  call  them  by  their  first  name  is 
now  Passed  into  history.  People  are  now  reading  about 
brick,  hollow  tile,  sewer  pipe,  terra  cotta,  wall  coping,  flue 
lining,  and  so  forth,  who  had  never  paid  much  attention 
to  these  products  before.  National  magazines  reaching 

every  hamlet,  village  and  town  are  telling  them  of  their 
advantages. 

These  people  are  naturally  asking  the  man  they  know 
best  as  being  familiar  with  these  products,  namely  the 
local  building  supply  dealer. 

Has  the  clay  products  manufacturer  developed  the  deal¬ 
er  to  his  utmost  possibilities?  We  think  not. 

1921  should  see  a  remarkable  improvement  in  the  re¬ 
lations  between  dealer  and  manufacturer.  The  manufac¬ 
turer  can  no  longer  afford  to  ignore  this  important  factor 
m  his  distribution  scheme.  We  must  give  up  the  idea  that 
we  have  got  to  do  all  the  business  that  has  to  be  done  with 
the  consumer.  The  clay  products  manufacturing  industry 
must  come  to  the  point  where  it  is  willing  to  place  its  local 
interests  in  the  hands  of  a  reliable  representative,  one  who 
is  on  the  ground  and  is  familiar  with  local  conditions.  Clay 
workers  should  be  willing  to  encourage  the  dealer  to  the 
-imit,  in  accordance  with  sound  business  practice. 
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CALDER  URGES  FEDERAL  AID 

Tells  United  States  Senate  in  Preliminary  Report  that  Nation  s  Construc¬ 
tion  Crisis  Demands  Immediate  Attention  and  Sane  Financial  Assistance 
— Recommends  Federal  Loan  Bank  and  C  ongressional  Encouragement 


'T'  HE  PRELIMINARY  REPORT  of  the  United  States 
Senate  Committee  on  Reconstruction  and  Production  was 
officially  presented  to  the  upper  house  of  Congress  December 
14,  by  Senator  Wm.  S.  Calder,  of  New  York. 

The  report  bristles  with  fact  and  makes  many  timely  sug¬ 
gestions  that  should  promote  wide  attention  and  rally  to  their 
support.  All  divisions  of  the  construction  industry  and  the 
building  public. 

Briefly,  the  report  severely  criticises  the  Federal  government 
for  the  present  construction  crisis,  declares  that  government 
interference  during  the  war  demoralized  private  business  fac¬ 
tors  along  construction  lines.  Attempts  by  local  and  state  au¬ 
thorities  to  regulate  rents  and  housing  conditions  are  con¬ 
demned  because  they  do  not  attack  the  underlying  causes  of 
the  situation. 

The  committee  recommends  the  creation  of  the  federal  bu¬ 
reau  to  serve  as  a  clearing  house  of  the  best  knowledge  and 
practice  in  construction,  and  for  the  promotion  of  uniform 
and  improved  building  codes. 

URGES  FEDERAL  RESERVE  HELP  FOR  HOMES 

The  report  urges  a  modification  of  the  federal  reserve  act 
to  permit  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  direct  that  at  least  a 
portion  of  long  term  deposits  in  member  banks  be  invested  in 
long  terms  securities  and  mortgages  is  also  recommended. 

“There  is  no  doubt,”  says  the  report,  “that  there  exists  a 
serious  shortage  of  housing,  not  only  in  the  great  cities  but  in 
the  smaller  cities  as  well,  even  in  the  far  West  and  South, 
and  that  this  shortage  has  a  material  effect  upon  industrial 
growth  and  upon  public  health  and  morals.  The  total  housing 
construction  during  the  last  four  years  is  hardly  equal  to  that 
of  a  normal  year. 

“The  industry  would  naturally  have  revived  after  the  war 
because  of  the  great  need  of  construction,  if  it  had  enjoyed 
pre-war  transportation  conditions  (both  as  to  promptness  of 
delivery  and  low  cost),  pre-war  fuel  conditions,  pre-war  labor 
efficiency,  and  if  investment  capital  had  not  been  diverted  to 
other  channels,  especially  thru  tax-exempt  securities,  and 
had  not  been  driven  from  the  building  industry  by  high  income 
and  excess-profits  taxes. 

It  now  seems  beyond  the  power  of  private  individuals,  munic¬ 
ipalities,  or  states  to  overcome  the  present  handicaps  of  trans¬ 
portation,  fuel,  finance  and  taxation. 

THE  ONLY  WAY  TO  PERMANENT  RELIEF 

“The  action  of  various  states  in  regulatory  rent  laws,  or 
towards  subsidy  or  toward  participation  in  the  housing  busi¬ 
ness,  promises  no  permanent  relief.  The  unfortunate  results 
of  the  attempts  of  the  English  government  along  such  lines  are 
warnings  against  similar  attempts  in  this  country.  The  fed¬ 
eral  government  must  assume  the  responsibility  for  its  war¬ 
time  acts  in  curtailing  the  industry  as  well  as  for  its  peace¬ 
time  acts  in  diverting  transportation  and  capital  from  the 
industry.  While  helpful  federal  action  is  justified,  such  federal 
action  should  be  to  provide  facilities  rather  than  to  provide 
subsidies. 

“The  committee  well  recognizes  that  building,  including 
homes,  depends  upon  the  cost  of  transportation,  fuel  and  la- 
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bor,  and  that  by  no  possible  artifice  can  buildings  be  produced 
at  less  than  the  cost  of  these  basic  elements ;  but  the  commit¬ 
tee  believes  there  is  yet  much  to  be  accomplished  in  the  way 
of  greater  efficiency  of  labor ;  in  the  way  of  elimination  of 
profiteering  in  coal ;  and  in  the  way  of  transportation,  thru 
more  equitable  rates  and  thru  more  regular  deliveries. 

“Freight  rates  on  building  materials  were  increased  some  50 
per  cent,  in  June,  1918,  and  some  40  per  cent,  in  August,  1920, 
making  a  total  cost  of  freight  on  building  materials  of  nearly 
$2.10  as  compared  with  $1  before  the  war ;  the  total  for  other 
industries  being  about  $1.75  compared  with  $1  before  the 
war.  .  .  . 

HITS  INTERSTATE  COMMISSION 

“The  committee  believes  that  the  issuance  of  ex  parte  orders 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  occurred  without 
a  full  appraisal  of  their  consequences  by  the  commission  and 
that  such  orders  have  made  opportunities  for  profiteering  and 
have  been  injurious  to  general  industry.  It  is  the  function  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  regulate  railroads  and 
not  to  regulate  industries. 

“The  committee  would  direct  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  to  this  matter,  with  a  view 
to  amendment  of  the  transportation  act  in  order  to  check  the 
issuance  of  ex  parte  orders.  ,  .  ■ 

URGES  OPENING  OF  TRADE  SCHOOLS 

“It  is  most  desirable  that  the  cities  and  states  should  take 
immediate  action  to  promote  the  establishment  of  trade  schools 
for  the  training  of  apprentices  for  the  building  trades.  Un¬ 
less  the  present  drift  away  from  the  building  trades  is  reversed 
the  country  will  find  itself  short  not  only  of  trained  journey¬ 
men,  but  also  short  of  competent  foremen,  and,  finally,  short 
of  practical  employers  as  well. 

“The  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  formally  declared 
itself  in  approval  of  home  ownership  rather  than  tenantry, 
and  the  committee  has  received  the  earnest  assurance  of  co¬ 
operation  in  making  good  the  housing  shortage  from  the  na¬ 
tional  and  local  leaders  of  the  building  trades  sections  of  the 
Federation. 

“The  building  codes  of  the  country  have  not  been  developed 
upon  scientific  data,  but  rather  on  compromises ;  they  are  not 
uniform  in  principle,  and  in  many  instances  involve  an  addi¬ 
tional  cost  of  construction  without  assuring  more  useful  or 
more  durable  buildings. 

ASK  CREATION  OF  FEDERAL  CLEARING  HOUSE 

“The  committee  recommends  the  creation  of  a  federal  bu¬ 
reau  which  shall  serve  as  a  clearing  house  of  the  best  knowl¬ 
edge  and  practices  in  construction  work,  to  bring  about  great¬ 
er  uniformity  in  building  codes,  conservation  in  the  use  of 
lumber  and  other  building  materials ;  standardization  of  such 
parts  of  construction  as  may  be  standardized  without  interfer¬ 
ence  with  design;  publication  of  fluctuations  in  wholesale  prices 
and  publication  of  available  quantities  of  supplies  of  building 
materials ;  publication  of  methods  of  city  planning  as  well  as 
the  sound  methods  of  financing ;  all  to  the  end  that  the  best 
knowledge  of  the  country  may  be  collected  and  disseminated, 
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so  that  private  initiative  may  be  encouraged  and  directed  to¬ 
ward  well  located,  serviceable  structures  of  good  design,  and 
at  a  minimum  cost. 

THE  BIG  QUESTION  OF  RELEASING  INVESTMENT  MONEY 

FOR  BUILDING 

“There  has  been  an  unprecented  demand  for  capital  for  trad¬ 
ing  purposes ;  much  capital  which  has  been  used  for  non-essen¬ 
tials,  for  hoarding,  and  for  profiteering  has  been  able  to  yield 
interest  rates  and  underwriting  charges  which  the  building  in¬ 
dustry  has  been  unable  to  offer.  The  flow  of  investment  capi¬ 
tal  away  from  the  construction  industry  has  been  accelerated 
by  the  increase  in  tax-exempt  securities,  now  amounting  to  some 
$14,000,000,000 — nearly  two  and  a  half  times  the  pre-war  total. 

“The  steady  flow  of  investment  capital  away  from  the  con¬ 
struction  industry  has  also  been  accelerated  by  the  efforts  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  maintain  as  great  a  quantity  of 
funds  as  possible  in  liquid  condition.  Long-term  deposits,  in¬ 
cluding  savings  accounts  in  national  banks  and  trust  companies, 
which  have  increased  to  some  $2,000,000,000,  have  been  chiefly 
used  in  promoting  trade  in  consumables  rather  than  for  capi¬ 
tal  investment. 

A  PLAN  TO  UTILIZE  SAVINGS  DEPOSITS 

"The  committee  recommends  modification  of  the  federal  re¬ 
serve  act  so  as  to  permit  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  direct 
that  a  portion  of  the  long-term  deposits  in  the  member  banks 
— at  least  a  portion  of  the  deposits  in  the  savings  departments 
— be  invested  in  long-term  securities  and  mortgages,  in  order 
to  give  greater  security  to  the  savings  and  to  assist  in  provid¬ 
ing  homes  for  the  thrifty. 

“The  committee  recommends  revision  of  the  taxation  sys¬ 
tem,  in  order  that  investment  in  homes  and  in  general  con¬ 
struction  may  be  encouraged.  If  such  revision  does  not  re¬ 
strict  the  issuance  of  tax-exempt  securities,  reduce  surtaxes 
and  excess-profits  taxes,  it  should  grant  for  a  limited  period  tax 
exemption  to  real  estate  mortgages  and  perhaps  to  the  profits 
from  home  building,  provided  such  profits  so  exempted  are 
reinvested  in  the  construction  of  other  homes. 

“Taxation  on  earnings  invested  in  capital  commodity  should 
be  lower  than  taxation  on  earnings  which  are  spent.  For  the 
purposes  of  taxation,  profits  upon  the  sale  of  capital  assets 
should  be  pro-rated  for  assessement  during  the  year  of  their 
accrual.  For  the  convenience  of  the  general  public,  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  federal  income  tax  system  should  be  decen¬ 
tralized. 

RECOMMENDS  HOME  LOAN  BANK  BILL 

“The  committee  realizes  the  importance  of  encouraging  home 
ownership,  particularly  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  rearing 
families.  It  realizes  the  injustices  now  suffered  at  the  hands 
of  the  so-called  loan  sharks,  and  it  indorses  the  principle  of 
the  Home  Loan  Bank  bill,  which  is  designed  to  facilitate  a 
wider  distribution  of  real  estate  mortgages  thru  standard 
bond  issues  based  upon  such  mortgages  and  exempted  from 
surtaxes.  The  committee  would,  however,  recommend  that  this 
bill  be  broadened,  so  that  institutions,  other  than  the  building 
and  loan  associations,  which  may  desire  to  rediscount  their 
home  mortgages  under  federal  supervision  shall  be  enabled  tc 
participate. 

“The  relief  which  such  a  system  of  long-term  banking  prom¬ 
ises  to  the  commercial  banks  of  the  country'  on  the  one  hand 
and  to  the  home  owner  on  the  other,  together  with  the  prime 
security  which  such  bonds  would  afford  to  the  conservative 
investor,  combine  to  make  the  establishment  of  such  a  banking 
system  a  most  desirable  national  facility  and  a  most  promising 
substitute  for  governmental  participation  in  the  housing  busi¬ 
ness.” 


Louisiana  Brick  Makers  Have  Not  Prospered 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Reconstruction  and  Production,  of 
which  Senator  Wm.  M.  Calder  is  chairman,  has  recently  com¬ 
piled  a  paper  on  conditions  pertaining  to  the  common  brick  in¬ 
dustry  in  Louisiana.  The  report  says  there  are  eighteen  brick 
plants  manufacturing  common  brick  within  a  radius  of  thirty 
to  two  hundred  miles  of  New  Orleans. 

Most  brick  plants  in  Louisiana  make  a  hard  burned  brick  of 
standard  size.  At  present  there  are  no  plants  being  operated 
in  the  state  and  large  stocks  are  on  hand  with  no  demand  for 
them. 

The  report  further  states  that  the  output  of  common  brick 
has  constantly  decreased  from  1904  to  1917  and  the  present 
time  shows  no  improvement.  In  1904  the  total  output  was 
150,439,000  and  has  steadily  declined  until  in  1917  the  entire 
output  was  only  60,970,000. 

The  present  average  price  of  common  brick  in  the  United 
States,  as  of  November  1,  is  $26.10  per  thousand.  The  price 
of  common  brick  in  New  Orleans  preceding  the  year  1917 
ranged  from  $7  to  $9  per  thousand  delivered.  About  the  first 
of  May,  1917,  the  price  in  New  Orleans  was  approximately 
$9.50  per  thousand.  In  May,  1918,  the  price  in  Louisiana  ranged 
at  approximately  $12  per  thousand.  In  May,  1919,  the  price 
increased  to  $17.19  and  May,  1920,  showed  a  further  increase 
to  $23.55. 

Strong  competition  is  evidenced  around  New  Orleans  by  the 
fact  that  within  the  last  ten  years  27  brick  plants  ceased 
operation.  This  competition  also  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
the  price  of  common  brick  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Orleans  has 
been  less  than  the  aveiage  thruout  the  United  States,  basing 
the  figures  on  the  prices  of  all  large  cities  as  a  whole.  All 
things  considered,  New  Orleans  should  have  higher  priced 
brick  than  probably  any  other  city  in  the  country,  as  there 
are  no  plants  in  the  city,  and  it  requires  a  freight  charge  of 
from  three  to  four  dollars  to  bring  them  into  the  city.  An¬ 
other  reason  is  the  character  of  the  clay  found  in  this  section. 
It  requires  approximately  2,700  deg.  Fahr.  to  properly  burn 
the  brick  as  against  1,700  to  1,800  deg.  required  by  the  clays 
of  most  other  large  cities. 

Reasons  for  the  increases  in  the  cost  of  common  brick  are 
increased  labor  costs  which  have  risen  nearly  200  per  cent., 
and  inefficiency  of  labor,  which  is  a  Very  serious  item.  Before 
the  war  brick  plants  were  paying  $1.25  per  day  for  common 
labor.  Today  the  price  for  the  same  labor  is  $3.50.  In  one 
of  the  large  plants  in  the  state,  a  production  of  150,000  brick 
was  considered  standard  daily  capacity  before  the  war.  Now, 
however,  the  company,  with  the  same  equipment,  averages  but 
100,000  to  110,000  daily.  This  is  attributed  entirely  to  the 
gross  inefficiency  of  modern  labor. 

Another  reason  for  the  advance  in  brick  prices  is  the  higher 
fuel  cost.  The  price  of  oil  has  risen  from  $1  per  barrel  to 
something  like  $3'  and  more  per  barrel.  Instead  of  $5  per  ton 
for  coal  which  was  a  fair  price  several  years  ago,  prices  of 
$10  to  $15  are  not  infrequent.  Still  another  reason  for  the 
higher  price  is  the  freight  rates  increase.  In  the  vicinity  of 
New  Orleans  manufacturers  are  figuring  a  100  per  cent,  in¬ 
crease  over  pre-war  rates.  This  has  worked  a  greater  hard¬ 
ship  on  the  brick  industry  than  on  competitive  building  materials 
and  in  many  cases  forces  the  consumer  to  use  other  materials 
than  brick. 

The  supply  of  brick  in  this  section  has  always  been  greater 
than  the  demand  and  very  seldom  does  any  plant  operate  all 
year.  The  cost  of  brick  is  such  that  no  reduction  is  possible 
as  long  as  the  cost  of  fuel,  labor  and  transportation  are  not 
reduced.  Brickmakers  in  Louisiana  feel  they  would  have 
gotten  better  returns  on  their  investments  for  the  past  fifteen 
years  had  they  placed  their  money  in  mortgages  and  bonds  in¬ 
stead  of  in  brick  plants. 
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Cost  of  British  Workingmen  s  Houses 

The  action  taken  by  the  municipal  authorities  in  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  toward  providing  new  houses  for  British  working  people 
at  low  rentals  is  indicated  by  statistics  obtained  by  the  for¬ 
eign  information  department  of  the  Bankers  Trust  Co.  of  New 
York. 

In  the  following  table  are  given  construction  costs  and  rent¬ 
als  of  new  houses  which  have  been  built  under  the  recent 
Housing  Act  by  various  English  towns  and  cities : 

BRITISH  WORKINGMEN’S  HOUSES 


Rent 

Cost* 

Shillings# 

£ 

per  week 

York  . 

. 918  to  1017 

10  to  13 

Birmingham  . 

. Not  given 

15  to  17 

Leeds  . 

. 697  to  792 

9  to  11 

Walsall  . 

. 950 

11 

Dewsbury  . . 

. 950 

sy2 

Doncaster  . 

. 830  to  1046 

io 54  to  1354 

Wolverhampton  . 

. 750  to  850+ 

8  to  9  1 

Tonbridge  . 

. 868  to  938+ 

8J4  to  954 

*  £  =  about  $3.37. 

#  Shillings  =  about 

17  cents. 

-f-  recent  wages  increases 

to  be  added. 

car  shortage  during  the  past  year,  which  has  hampered  pro¬ 
duction,  prices  are  firm  and  manufacturers  should  enter  upon 
a  year  of  more  than  normal  business  in  1921. 

it  it  it 


In  the  reclamation  of  peat  bogs  or  other  lands  excessively 
high  in  organic  matter,  ordinary  cement  drain  tile  should  not 
be  used  according  to  tests  recently  made  by  the  engineering 
department  of  the  Wisconsin  Agricultural  College.  When 
cement  tile  are  placed  in  soil  high  in  organic  matter  and,  there¬ 
fore,  high  in  acids,  these  acids  change  some  portion  of  the 
cement  into  a  jelly-like  substance  which  is  easily  washed  away 
by  the  moving  water.  Cement  tile  doing  service  in  swamps 
of  this  nature  were  dug  up  after  two  years’  time.  In  some 
cases  they  were  found  to  be  almost  entirely  decomposed,  while 
in  others  they  were  found  so  weak  as  to  easily  crumble  in  the 
hand.  Shale  or  hard  burned  clay  tile  doing  similar  service 
was  not  affected  by  the  soil  acids. 

it  it  it 


Cement  Drain  Tile  Fail  in  Marsh  Tests 


The  above  rentals,  except  in  the  case  of  Birmingham,  do  not 
include  the  local  tax  rates,  but  an  indication  of  the  amount  the 
rates  will  add  to  the  weekly  rents  is  furnished  by  the  higher 
rents  charged  in  Birmingham.  The  lower  price  houses  are 
without  parlors. 

The  erection  of  concrete  houses  is  gaining  because  of  the  lack 
of  sufficient  bricklayers  in  the  building  trades. 

Edinburgh  has  given  a  contract  for  the  construction  of  306 
concrete  houses  at  a  cost  of  £406,246.  This  is  estimated  to  be 
£24,000  cheaper  than  the  cost  of  building  the  same  number  of 
brick  houses  because  much  of  the  work  will  be  done  by  un¬ 
skilled  labor. 

it  it  it 

Drop  of  24  Per  Cent,  in  Wholesale  Prices 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  recently  issued  a  report  on 
wholesale,  prices  in  November.  The  report  states  that  the 
downward  trend  of  wholesale  prices  which  began  in  June  be¬ 
came  more  pronounced  in  November,  according  to  information 
collected  in  representative  markets.  Measured  by  the  changes 
in  the  bureau’s  weighted  index  number,  which  assigns  to  each 
commodity  an  influence,  proportionate  to  its  importance  in  the 
country’s  markets,  the  November  price  level  was  eight  per 
cent,  below  that  of  October  and  twenty-four  per  cent,  below 
the  high  peak  reached  in  May. 

it  it  it 

U.  S.  Has  Big  Road-Building  Program 

Thruout  the  United  States  there  is  now  available  for  road 
improvement  and  upkeep  a  total  of  $1,000,000,000.  With  fed¬ 
eral  help,  thru  taxation  and  bond  issues  the  southern  states 
have  secured  for  their  use  $300,000,000  which  is  included  in 
the  above  mentioned  sum. 

According  to  the  present  program  approximately  $550,000,000 
will  be  expended  on  roads  in  the  country  during  1921.  With 
improved  labor  conditions  and  plentiful  material,  work  has 
already  been  started  in  many  states,  particularly  in  the  South. 
With  the  increasing  use  of  the  motor  truck  in  the  quick  han¬ 
dling  and  transportation  of  manufactured  goods  and  farm 
products,  the  need  for  good  highways  is  being  more  and  more 
realized.  Today  the  country  is  embarking  upon  a  road-building 
campaign  of  gigantic  proportions  and  paving  brick  manufac¬ 
turers,  as  well  as  other  road-building  material  manufacturers,, 
are  preparing  for  the  certain  increase  in  manufacturing  activ¬ 
ity. 

There  is  little  over  supply  of  materials  due  to  the  coal  and 


Grouting  Pavements  With  Movable  Box 

A  method  of  grouting  brick  in  pavements,  which  saves  both 
time  and  labor,  is  being  employed  by  a  contractor  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  The  device  is  a  simple  one  and  can  be  constructed  by 
any  carpenter.  It  consists  of  a  box  mounted  on  wheels,  pref¬ 
erably  with  wide  tires,  to  prevent  displacing  the  brick  as  it 
is  drawn  over  them.  The  grout  is  mixed  in  this  box  and  as 
the  truck  is  drawn  over  the  pavement,  it  is  permitted  to  run 
out  on  the  brick  thru  a  gate  in  the  back.  By  this  method  a 
much  firmer  surface  is  secured  than  by  the  usual  way  of  sweep¬ 
ing  the  grout  into  the  joints.  By  means  of  this  device  the 
grout  is  placed  so  quickly  that  it  has  no  chance  to  set  before 
reaching  the  space  between  the  brick.  Approximately  eighty 
per  cent,  will  run  into  place  without  any  sweeping.  The  ma- 


Movable  Box  Shown  in  Background  of  Picture  is  a  Time-Saver 
in  Grouting  Brick  Pavements. 


chine  takes  a  space  of  about  ten  feet  width  at  one.  pouring. 
This  system  is  more  saving  of  labor  since  it  requires  but  two 
men  to  handle  the  truck  and  do  the  mixing.  It  will  be  noticed 
in  the  cut  that  the  street  being  paved  is  inclined,  making 
the  efficiency  of  this  device  even  greater  than  on  a  level  grade. 
However,  even  on  a  level  pavement  it  will  be  found  to  be  prac¬ 
ticable  and  efficient. 


CONDITIONS  as  VIEWED  by  TWO 

FACE  BRICK  MEN 

Return  of  C onfidence  of  People  in  Nation’s  Solvency 
Will  Mark  Beginning  of  New  Era  of  Prosperity — Brick 
Industry  Holds  Excellent  Position  in  Order  of  Business 


A  T  ™E.  RECENT  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Face 
Brick  Association  a  picture  was  painted  of  the  country’s 
industrial  and  economic  situation  as  it  affected  the  brick  in¬ 
dustry,  by  six  men  from  representative  sections  of  the  United 
States.  Extemporaneous  speeches  were  made  by  these  men 
on  present  conditions  in  their  respective  localities  and  fore¬ 
casts  were  ventured  as  to  what  the  future  held  in  store  for 
the  nation,  and  especially  the  construction  industry  which  in 
turn  affected  the  brick  business. 

Space  does  not  permit  our  publishing  in  full  the  speeches  of 
the.  various  men  who  spoke  so  very  enlightening  on  this  oc¬ 
casion  but  we  present  below,  some  excerpts  taken  from  two  of 
these,  speakers.  Both  men  are  well-known  thruout  the  entire 
clay  industry  and  their  views  carry  considerable  weight.  F.  W. 
Butterworth  is  manager  of  the  Western  Brick  Co.  of  Dan¬ 
ville,  Ill.  and  B.  Mifflin  Hood  is  president  of  the  B.  Mifflin 
Hood  Brick  Co.  of  Atlanta,  Ga. 

= . " . . . "" . . . . . — . . . . . . . . . . . . . 

DEMAND  FOR  BRICK  FAR 
|  FROM  BEING  SATISFIED  1 

By  F.  W.  Butterworth 

3.."  . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . tiiniiiittmtiniiiiiiimiiiimiiiiiiifniiiiiiiiiuHimiMiiiiiiiiiif 

CONDITIONS  in  Indiana  and  Illinois,  are  about  the  same 
as  exist  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  that  is,  as  far  as  business 

is  concerned, — there  “ain’t  no  such  animal”  at  the  present 

time. 

^  I  believe  this  firmly,  that  there  is  no  industry  in  the  United 
States  today  in  which  the  fundamental  conditions  are  so 
good  as  in  ours.  I  know  that  is  a  pretty  broad  statement,  but 
I  say  it  advisedly.  Ours  was  a  curtailed  industry  during  the 
war.  Building,  of  course,  was  damned  up.  The  demand  has 
not  anywhere  been  satisfied.  A  good  many  other  industries 
that  were  curtailed  during  the  war  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  satisfy  the  demand  pretty  much,  but  in  our  case  that  has 
not  been  done,  so  that  fundamentally  our  industry  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  in  the  best  condition  of  any  industry  in  the  United 
States,  today. 

The  only  question  is:  When  will  it  break  loose?  When  will 
all  the  factors  which  have  temporarily  retarded  building  in 
the  country  be  changed,  synchronized,  so  that  the  whole  thing 
will  turn  loose  again  and  people  will  build?  That  is  the  ques¬ 
tion.  The  question  is  not  whether  the  demand  will  come 
or  not,  but  when  will  the  demand  come?  It  is  purely  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  time. 


should  be  a  five  per  cent,  reduction  in  the  cost  of  building  ma¬ 
terials,  and  added  to  that,  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  the  build¬ 
ing  which  would  come  from  the  increased  efficiency  of  the 
building  mechanic— somewhere  near  a  day’s  work  for  a  day’s 
pay,  add  to  that  the  reduction  in  cost  which  comes  from  the 
changed  viewpoint  of  the  contractor  who  has  been  for  the  last 
two  or  three  years  figuring  exorbitant  profits,  or  adding  enough 
to  his  costs  to  cover  possible  contingencies,  and  it  seems  to  us; 
that  those  three  things,  starting  out  with  only  a  five  per  cent, 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  materials,  will  bring  about  to  the 
owner  of  the  building  a  reduction  of  anywhere  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  per  cent,  with  only  a  five  per  cent,  reduction  in 
materials. 

MACHINERY  MUST  BE  INTRODUCED 

I  saw  some  interesting  figures  as  to  the  cost  and  prices 
ot  commodities  after  the  Civil  War  as  compared  with  labor 
costs.  Take  the  cost  of  labor  as  100  before  the  Civil  War,  it 
got  up  to  165  or  170  during  the  Civil  War.  The  lowest  fig- 
me  that  it  reached  after  that  up  to  the  present  time  was  140, 
showing  that  labor  never  got  down  anywhere  near  to  what 
it  was  prior  to  the  Civil  War.  In  addition  to  that,  of  course, 
there  were  a  great  many  reductions  in  hours,  but  between  the 
seven  and  eight  years  after  the  Civil  War,  the  prices  of  com¬ 
modities,  food  stuffs,  building  materials,  and  everything  else 

was  down  to  as  low  or  lower  than  it  was  prior  to  the  Civil 
War. 

Now,  how  was  that  brought  about?  It  was  brought  about 
principally  by  the  introduction  of  labor-saving  machinery, 
better  methods  of  production  and  decreased  costs  of  produc¬ 
tion,  without  very  much  of  a  decrease  in  the  price  of  labor. 

.  Repeating,  it  seems  to  me  that  our  industry  is  fundamentally 
in  good  shape.  The  only  doubtful  thing  about  it  is  when  the 
demand  will  be  resumed. 


..itiitf  HiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiitiiiitiifiiiiiiitiifnifiiHititmititiiiiniii,! 
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COUNSELS  AGAINST 
O  VER  CAUTIO  USNESS 


By  B.  Mifflin  Hood 


iKiiliiiiilfZiiiiiiitiitiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiii 
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BUSINESS  BEING  DULL  we  in  the  South  thought  we’d 
try  an  experiment,  and  no  longer  call  it  the  “solid  South.” 

As  to  the  brick  business  in  the  South,  it  is  rotten.  Common 
brick,  face  brick  and  hollow  tile. 


HOW  BUILDING  COSTS  CAN  BE  REDUCED 

I  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  reductions  in  cost,  reduc¬ 
tions  in  the  cost  of  building  that  must  be  brought  about  before 
resumption,  before  we  can  have  a  strong  demand.  We  have 
sort  of  figured  it  out  this  way — not  that  these  figures  are  in 
our  minds  at  all,  but  just  using  them  as  examples.  If  there 


The  floor  tile  business  is  good,  probably  the  reason  for  that 
being  that  it  goes  on  the  later  part  of  the  building  and  there 
are  still  lots  of  buildings  not  finished,  and  still  taking  the 
stone  floor.  It  may  be  slower  getting  back  again  after  the  lull. 

As  to  the  brick  business  and  the  future,  the  way  we  view 
it  in  the  South  is  that  this  is  no  new  thing  to  us.  We  know 
what  readjustment  periods  and  reconstruction  periods  are,  be- 
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cause  we  went  thru  them  where  they  lasted  ten  years  at  a 
crack, — when  we  were  glad,  and  even  thankful  to  get  the 
crumbs  that  fell  from  the  king’s  table.  So  that  this  year  is 
only  a  matter  of  psychology.  It  is  a  matter  of  thought.  It 
is  a  question  that  can  be  absolutely  corrected  as  soon  as  the 
American  mind  is  made  up  to  correct  it.  It  is  a  question  of 
will  power.  It  is  a  question  of  the  belief  in  the  future  and 
the  faith  of  your  country  in  your  citizenship.  It  is  the  de¬ 
sire  to  produce.  It  is  a  question  whether  you  can  get  your 
labor  back  from  an  inefficient  basis  to  a  sound  production  and 
delivery  of  a  dollar’s  worth  of  goods  in  labor  for  the  dollar 
he  receives. 

INCREASES  EFFICIENCY  BY  CUTTING  LABOR  FORCE 

The  thing  that  we  can  hope  for  most  in  our  building  in¬ 
dustry  for  the  immediate  future  is  efficiency  in  labor.  People 
have  tried  the  experiment,  and  find  that  by  cutting  off  some 
men  they  are  getting  more  efficiency.  There  are  lots  of  people 
that  are  afraid  to  cut  wages,  and  they  take  a  short  cut  by  re¬ 
ducing  the  force,  and  those  who  have  kept  tab  on  that  find 
that  their  actual  production  is  increased  by  curtailing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  laborers.  I  know  of  an  instance  where  they  sent  out 
notice  that  the  following  Saturday  ten  per  cent,  of  the  men 
would  be  eliminated.  Immediately  following,  efficiency  went 
.up  twenty-five  per  cent. 

There  is  another  thing  about  it.  We  have  a  hopeful  coun¬ 
try.  I  never  saw  anybody  yet  who  was  a  pessimist  but  what 
lie  said  he  was  an  optimist. 

I  have  some  fundamental  reasons  for  believing  and  thinking 
we  ought  to  be  hopeful  in  the  South.  1  use  the  word  “hope¬ 
ful”  because  it  gets  in  between  optimism  and  pessimism.  I  do 
not  like  to  get  back  into  a  cave  and  not  see  daylight.  I  do  not 
like  basements  when  you  can  be  on  the  roof  garden.  It  is 
that  uplift,  there  is  something  good  about  it,  something  whole¬ 
some  about  it. 

Having  had  tastes  of  reconstruction  before,  we  do  not  feel 
that  there  is  any  problem  at  all,  which  necessitates  running 
to  the  doctor  for  castor  oil  and  calomel  and  other  cures.  Get 
your  mind  right  and  1  really  believe,  and  have  a  firm  convic¬ 
tion  that  if  even  the  nucleus  of  spirit  could  be  generated 
here  in  the  American  Face  Brick  Association  meetings,  manu¬ 
facturer  and  dealer  could  start  out  hopefully  spreading  the 
■gospel  that  readjustment  is  nothing  to  worry  about.  Consider 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  we  have  a  condition  there  that  is 
such  a  wonderful  transformation  from  the  old  order  of  things 
when  we  had  a  federal  system  of  currency  in  this  country 
that  was  like  a  big  chunk  of  putty.  Y  ou  stuck  your  finger 
in  it,  and  that  hole  never  filled  up. 

FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM  LIKE  A  RUBBER  BAND 

You  can  get  money  from  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  If  it 
is  tight  you  pay  more  for  it.  You  stretch  and  keep  on 
stretching,  and  it  is  so  elastic,  under  the  wisdom  and  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  that  a 
money  panic  seems  impossible.  Why  ?  Because  when  you 
reach  the  breaking  point  the  price  you  pay  for  money  is  so 
high  that  it  hurts,  and  then  you  come  back.  It  is  the  great¬ 
est  reserve  system  in  the  world, — the  greatest  currency  system 
in  the  world. 

When  I  visited  the  old  country  and  studied  the  old  English 
hanking  system  before  we  put  in  the  reserve  system  I  said 
they  had  the  greatest,  but  America  today  has  it,  so  a  panic 
is  almost  an  impossibility. 

We  want  to  rush  out  all  nightmares  and  scarecrows  and  start 
out,  an  army  of  boosters  for  the  good  times  ahead. 

1  am  going  to  give  you  concrete  evidence  right  here.  Im¬ 
mediately  following  the  war,  the;  ink  was  hardly  dry  on  sign¬ 
ing  the  armistice,  when  I  went  to  two  of  the  biggest  bankers 
in  the  South.  I  had  been  awfully  busy  with  war  activities, 
and  had  covered  75,000  miles,  mostly  in  the  upper  berth  of  a 


Pullman,  working  all  day  and  riding  all  night.  I  asked  them 
“ought  I  to  run  the  plants,  or  ought  1  to  shut  down?”  What 
did  they  tell  me?  “Do  not  pile  up  any  high-priced  merchan¬ 
dise  on  your  shelves  at  war  labor  prices.  Do  not  do  it.”  I 
went  to  another  banker.  He  gave  me  the  same  message. 

DISREGARDED  BANKERS’  ADVICE 

I  went  back  to  my  office  and  sat  down,  and  said  to  myself, 
“I  wonder  if  the  banker  knows,  or  whether  he  is  only  looking 
at  the  money  end  of  it.”  Bankers  are  too  conservative  at  times, 
and  do  not  know  as  much  about  your  business  as  you  do  your¬ 
self,  where  your  livelihood  is  dependent  on  it. 

There  is  something  about  it  that  has  been  held  in  restraint 
so  long  it  is  like  a  bull  dog.  You  cut  loose  the  leash  and  he 
is  gone.  That  is  the  construction  1  put  on  the  old  building  in¬ 
dustry.  As  quick  as  I  could  get  word  to  the  plants  all  war  ma¬ 
chinery  was  thrown  out,  and  peace  machinery  put  in,  and  there 
are  hundreds  of  buildings  in  my  part  of  the  country,  built  of 
fire  proof  construction  that  would  have  been  of  frame. 

My  psyschology  at  the  present  is  the  same.  I  cannot  see 
so  far,  but  as  to  the  desire,  it  is  just  as  big  as  it  was  then. 
I  cannot  believe  that  America  can  go  backwards.  What  is  the 
trouble?  Europe  can  not  buy  from  us  because  she  has  no  cred¬ 
its.  Food-stuffs,  clothing  stuffs,  shelter  stuff,  are  backing  up 
because  the  poor  old  fellow  over  there  is  exhausted  from  the 
onerous  burden  of  warfare. 

We  still  have  our  money.  We  have  over  half  of  the  gold 
in  the  world.  Gold  is  the  basis  of  credit,  and  credit  is  some¬ 
thing  you  can  stretch,  and  if  you  stretch  it  too  far  they  soak 
you,  and  you  come  back.  It  works  all  right. 

1  would  hate  to  have  the  manufacturer  take  the  position  of 
over-cautiousness  so  much  so  that  he  won’t  start  up  until  he 
gets  orders.  Then  everybody  else  will  start  up  at  the  same 
time.  Business  gets  normal  and  the  other  fellow  wants  the 
empty  car  as  bad  as  you  do,  and  nobody  has  any  brick  in  the 
warehouse  at  the  end  of  the  line.  If  there  is  going  to  be  any 
reductions  on  prices  of  brick,  and  you  fellows  who  kind  of 
compared  costs,  you  find  that  January  and  February  and  March 
and  April  kept  climbing,  then  you  get  to  figuring  and  say  2 
from  4  is  2,  and  2  plus  2  makes  4, — if  my  costs  increase  every 
month,  how  can  I  cut  my  prices?  Where  is  my  margin  to 
shrink? 

If  you  can  find  a  margin,  give  it  to  the  man  that  will  stock 
your  stuff  in  the  winter  time  when  you  can  get  ample  equip¬ 
ment  to  ship  it  in. 

dt  £  £ 

World  Needs  Guidance  of  American  Men 

Victor  Murdock,  chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion,  in  an  address  before  an  assembly  of  retail  merchants  of 
the  country  at  Cleveland,  December  2,  said  in  part:  “There 
has  been  no  time  when  the  world  needed  the  guidance,  judg¬ 
ment  and  leadership  of  American  business  men  more  than  to¬ 
day.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  one  of  the  chief  social 
phenomena  of  our  time  is  assembly.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  the  genius  of  our  age  is  open  counsel,  and  we  congregate 
and  confer  to  be  guided  thru  complexities  confronting  us.” 

£  it  £ 

Investigate  Building  Trust  in  Chicago 

It  is  expected  that  it  will  take  at  least  another  month  to 
finish  the  investigation  of  the  alleged  building  trust  which  exists 
in  Chicago.  The  scope  of  the  grand  jury  investigation  has 
spread  to  a  score  of  eastern  and  western  cities.  The  probe 
hits  the  lumber  industry  chiefly,  especially  the  sash  and  door 
people.  It  is  asserted  that  an  artificial  wall  was  created  which 
kept  all  but  locally  made  articles  off  the  market  in  Chicago. 


CONSTRUCTIVE  MEASURES 
INAUGURATED  at  POTTERS’ 

ANNUAL  CONVENTION 

Protection  of  Dinnerware  Patterns — Employes  Welfare-Labor  Situ¬ 
ation  Future  Outlook  Discussed  at  Enthusiastic  New  York  Meeting 


P 

rJ^ '  HE  FORTY-SECOND  annual  meeting  of  the  United 
States  Potters’  Association,  which  took  place  at  the  Hotel 
Astor,  New  York  City,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  Decem¬ 
ber  14  and  15,  revealed  a  sentiment  among  the  manufacturers 
that  the  pottery  industry  has  just  completed  a  year  of  remark¬ 
able  business  and  that  the  coming  year  promises  even  still 
greater  activity. 

The  report  of  each  committee  was  a  stepping  stone,  bringing 
the  industry  to  a  higher  state  of  perfection  and  attainment. 
Many  interesting  and  important  subjects  were  discussed  in  these 
reports  at  the  convention,  but  what  was  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  most  important  features  of  the  whole  meeting  was  the  sug¬ 
gestion  for  an  agreement  among  manufacturing  potters  for  the 
protection  of  dinnerware  patterns  not  thru  copyright  or  patent, 
but  thru  observance  of  an  unwritten  law. 

HOW  “DECAL”  COSTS  MIGHT  BE  REDUCED 

Rudolph  Gaertner,  who  explained  the  situation  in  the  “decal” 
field,  stated :  It  is  impossible  to  copyright  a  design  in  the 

United  States  that  is  not  designed  in  this  country.  In  England 
there  is  a  mutual  understanding  among  pottery  manufacturers 
that  they  will  not  copy  the  patterns  used  by  another,  and  1 
believe  that  if  this  was  done  in  the  United  States  the  domes¬ 
tic  situation  would  be  far  better  than  it  is  today. 

\  ou  will  be  advised  that  if  we  get  up  100  designs  we  proof 
up  about  30  of  these.  Then,  we  only  sell  about  20.  You  are 
paying  for  the  designing  of  100,  but  you  don’t  know  it.  That 
is  the  overhead  cost  in  our  business,  just  as  you  have  an  over¬ 
head  in  your  business.” 

The  speaker  further  explained  that  should  a  situation  pre¬ 
vail  in  the  United  States  as  there  is  among  the  English  manu¬ 
facturers,  and  as  also  now  prevails  among  the  china  manu¬ 
facturers,  there  would  be  some  chance  for  the  cost  of  patterns 
being  reduced. 

The  vitreous  china  hotel  and  dinnerware  manufacturers  ex¬ 
plained  that  there  was  a  standing  rule  in  their  trade  not  to 
copy  a  pattern  or  design  of  another.  It  was  indicated  that  this 
rule  had  been  an  unwritten  law  of  the  industry  for  some  years, 
and  is  believed  to  be  an  excellent  one  for  all  parties  concerned. 

It  was  also  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  delegates  at  the 
convention  that  English  manufacturers  would  not  look  with 
disfavor  upon  the  suggestion  that  an  agreement  be  made  be¬ 
tween  the  pottery  manufacturers  of  both  sides  whereby  the 
habit  of  copying  patterns  would  forever  be  eliminated. 

PRESIDENT’S  ADDRESS 

At  this  point  President  W.  L.  Smith  read  his  annual  ad¬ 
dress  in  which  he  reviewed  the  general  conditions  of  the  coun¬ 
try  as  well  as  in  the  pottery  trade,  and  pointed  out  that  if 
the  pottery  industry  is  to  continue  to  progress  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  encourage  further  development  in  the  adoption 
of  labor-saving  and  quality-producing  machinery.  “Consider¬ 
able  progress,”  he  stated,  “has  been  made  this  year  along  these 


lines,  but  it  is  disappointing  to  know  the  attitude  taken  by 
some  members  of  the  pottery  workers’  union  in  the  adoption 
of  improved  machinery  and  conditions.” 

Mr.  Smith  advocated  that  individual  concerns  make  accurate 
survey  of  hourly  wage  earnings  in  every  department  of  at  least 
four  pays  a  year,  and  that  a  copy  of  these  be  kept  in  the  office 
of  the  secretary  that  they  may  be  available  for  labor  and  stand¬ 
ing  committees.  He  also  suggested  the  consideration  of  some 
plan  whereby  deserving  employes  and  their  families  can  be 
relieved  of  at  least  a  part  of  the  worry  and  financial  loss  in¬ 
curred  thru  sickness,  accident  or  death  or,  upon  reaching  the 
age  of  life  when  it  is  no  longer  possible  for  them  to  work,  for 
them  to  be  pensioned. 

Mr.  Smith  was  followed  by  the  chairman  of  the  labor  com¬ 
mittee,  W.  E.  Wells.  Mr.  Wells  made  a  very  complete  report 
showing  the  general  trend  of  price  reduction.  He  stated  that 
there  can  be  no  shaving  of  selling  prices  in  the  pottery  indus¬ 
try  until  labor  cost,  which  is  a  dominant  element,  is  reduced 
by  labor  bearing  its  share  of  reduction. 

REPORT  OF  COST  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Wells  was  followed  by  F.  B.  Judge,  chairman  of  the 
manufacturers’  cost  committee,  who  stated:  “At  the  last  an¬ 
nual  meeting  this  committee’s  report  included  a  comparison  of 
the  detailed  cost  of  production  between  one  of  the  larger  and 
one  of  the  smaller  potteries.  At  this  meeting  we  would  like 
to  have  made  a  similar  comparative  report  but  a  comparison 
at  this  time  would  only  be  more  or  less  approximate,  as  exact 
figures  are  not  obtainable  until  after  the  books  are  closed  for 
the  year,  therefore,  we  will  have  to  forego  a  comparative  re¬ 
port  at  this  time. 

“Before  making  this  report  a  letter  was  sent  by  this  com¬ 
mittee  to  the  membership  of  the  association  asking  for  informa¬ 
tion  pertaining  to  their  cost  of  production  and  we  are  pleased 
to  report  that  our  members  evidenced  more  familiarity  with 
their  cost  of  production  today  than  they  did  when  a  similar  in¬ 
quiry  was  sent  to  them  prior  to  the  last  meeting. 

“In  the  report  at  our  meeting  last  January  the  prediction  was 
made  that  the  peak  of  production  cost  had  not  as  yet  been 
reached  and  that  there  were  indications  of  additional  advances 
this  year.  This  prediction,  as  you  all  know,  has  come  true,  for 
we  have  had  increases  in  the  costs  of  practically  all  items  which 
enter  into  our  cost  of  production  and  judging  from  present 
conditions  the  peak  in  our  cost  has  been  reached. 

ADVOCATES  BETTER  KNOWLEDGE  OF  COSTS 

“One  of  our  manufacturers  of  china  has,  during  this  year, 
completed  an  intensive  investigation  into  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  after  five  years  of  work  along  this  line  succeeded  in 
satisfying  himself  that  he  had  cost  figures  sufficiently  accurate 
for  his  use,  upon  which  a  new  list  was  based,  which  list  was 
later  recognized  by  the  china  manufacturers  as  their  standard 
list. 
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“The  English  government  during  the  war  determined  that  her 
industries  must  be  on  a  sound  basis  to  meet  competition  after 
the  war  was  ended,  and  accordingly  she  began  to  study  post¬ 
war  conditions,  and  one  of  the  industries  investigated  was  the 
potteries.  Accountants  employed  by  the  government  were  set 
to  work  in  several  potteries  and  after  exhaustive  study  their 
findings  were  reported  and  on  the  strength  of  their  report 
new  lists  were  put  into  effect. 

“Business  and  economic  conditions  in  this  country  are  not 
undergoing  their  return  to  normal  and  in  view  of  this  change 
it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  we  must  have  more  knowledge 
of  our  costs  than  we  have  ever  had  before,  therefore,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  this  matter  be  given  very  serious  thought  and 
consideration  by  the  members  of  this  association.” 

Instead  of  John  W.  Vodrey,  of  East  Liverpool,  as  chairman 
of  the  Kiln  and  Fuel  Committee  presenting  a  report,  Albert 
V.  Bleininger,  ceramic  chemist  for  the  Homer  Laughlin  China 
Co.,  spoke.  Mr.  Bleininger  delved  deeply  into  the  problems 
of  the  manufacturers  with  reference  to  kiln  burning,  also  as 
to  different  types  of  kilns  and  a  number  of  new  points  were 
explained  concerning  this  phase  of  the  industry. 

TALKS  ON  BUSINESS  OUTLOOK 

C.  W.  Wallour,  Director  of  Industries  Bulletin  of  the  Bab- 
son  Statistical  Organization  of  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass.,  spoke 
on  “The  General  Outlook  for  Business  in  1921.”  Mr.  Wallour 
spoke  extemporaneously,  and  held  his  audience  for  a  consider¬ 
able  length  of  time.  “There  are  six  salient  thoughts  which 
enter  into  the  future,”  observed  the  speaker.  “The  first  of 
these  is  equal  prices;  second,  economic  readjustment  of  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  third,  liquidation  of  over  expanded  industries ;  fourth, 
easy  credits ;  fifth,  liquidation  of  real  estate  markets,  and  sixth, 
readjustment  of  the  normal  attitude  of  the  people.” 

“When  consumers  believe  that  prices  have  become  stabilized 
they  will  commence  to  buy.  I  want  you  to  observe  that  in  1920, 
thus  far,  new  companies  have  been  formed  in  the  United  States 
with  a  combined  capital  of  $14,500,000,000.  In  1919  this  record 
was  but  $12,700,000,000.  Lots  of  concerns  now  in  business, 
and  which  are  going  into  business,  are  green  and  inexperienced. 
There  must  be  a  readjustment  of  this  condition.  The  last  six 
years  have  been  poor  trading  ground  for  the  manufacturers  of 
the  future.  The  paper  losses  will  have  to  be  changed  into 
actual  losses  in  the  very  near  future.  One  of  the  necessities 
for  future  prosperity  is  a  readjustment  of  Europe  and  when 
that  will  come  to  pass,  no  one  can  accurately  forecast  just  at 
this  time.  When  real  estate  values  are  liquidated,  there  will 
be  a  lowering  of  building  costs,  and  this  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  stimulating  the  activity  of  the  building  lines.” 

CONDITIONS  BETTER  AFTER  TURN  OF  YEAR 

“Business  men  must  learn  to  stick  to  their  contracts.  On  the 
other  hand,  labor  must  give  a  good  day’s  worth  of  work  for 
every  dollar  they  receive.  I  believe  that  you  can  expect 
to  see  wholesale  prices  stabilized  by  mid-summer.  Retail  prices 
are  doomed  to  suffer  a  greater  drop  before  that  time  than 
thereafter.” 

“My  observation  is  that  we  can  look  for  easy  credit  and  an 
improvement  in  the  money  market  soon  after  the  turn  of  the 
new  year.  Probably  money  will  not  go  below  five  per  cent 
and  may  be  had  at  around  six  per  cent.  Many  concerns  in  1921 
will  make  their  paper  losses  into  actual  losses.  Inventories 
will  have  to  be  marked  down.  No  one  knows  what  is  going 
to  happen  in  Europe,  but  I  am  frank  to  say  that  it  was  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  that  saved  the  United  States  from  a 
panic.  When  will  we  get  a  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  people? 
That  will  probably  be  a  matter  of  years  instead  of  months.” 

WILL  DEVELOP  EMPLOYE  AID  PLAN 

A  discussion  Wednesday  morning  on  the  sick,  disability  and 
old  age  pension  did  not  develop  any  general  plan,  altho  it  was 


agreed  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  consider  some  plan 
or  method  that  manufacturers  could  work  under  which  would 
take  in  the  sick  and  disability  end  of  the  question.  The  old 
age  pension  phase  of  the  proposition  has  been  eliminated  from 
consideration  for  the  time  being.  This  committee,  which  is 
to  be  named  by  President-elect  B.  E.  Salisbury,  will  convene 
at  an  early  date  to  formulate  some  method  of  operation  and 
perhaps  some  time  in  March  a  meeting  of  the  United  States 
Potters’  Association  will  be  called  to  meet  in  Pittsburgh  pos¬ 
sibly,  when  approval  will  be  sought  for  the  work  of  this  com¬ 
mittee. 

It  has  been  clearly  indicated,  however,  that  the  manufactur¬ 
ers  are  a  unit  in  the  thought  that  sick  and  disability  aid  should 
be  extended  to  plant  employes  not  later  than  April  1,  next  year. 

When  the  outline  of  the  plan  of  old  age  pension  and  disabil¬ 
ity  was  announced,  it  was  practically  agreed  by  all  that  the  sug¬ 
gestions  of  the  committee,  while  perhaps  the  best  that  could 
be  designed  under  the  circumstances,  and  within  the  scope  of 
knowledge  of  the  committeemen  of  the  situation,  that  it  was 
filled  with  possible  complications. 

Numerous  suggestions  were  offered,  however,  and  when  W.  I. 
Metz,  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.,  addressed  the 
convention,  the  original  theme  was  suddenly  turned  into  one 
of  life  insurance.  There  is  no  denying  the  fact,  however,  that 
the  manufacturers  want  to  keep  faith  with  their  original  intent 
along  this  line,  and  the  solution  of  the  question  today  is  nearer 
the  goal  than  before. 

Numerous  manufacturers  advised  the  convention  their  firms 
were  carrying  group  insurance  and  had  been  doing  so  for  some 
years. 

In  the  Trenton  district  it  was  explained  that  sick  and  in- 
surance  plans  had  been  operative  in  plants  there  for  some  years, 
and  that  workmen  themselves  took  more  interest  in  their  health 
environment  than  had  been  noted  previous  to  the  adoption  to 
present  plans  of  insurance. 

MUCH  LABOR  SAVING  EQUIPMENT  INSTALLED 

Marc  Solon,  as  chairman  of  the  machinery  committee,  made 
a  complete  report  showing  the  installation  of  a  large  amount 
of  labor-saving  machinery  in  many  plants,  thruout  the  past 
year.  He  went  on  to  say,  “while  according  to  the  reports  of 
the  manufacturers  of  the  association,  a  large  quantity  of  new 
machinery  is  being  installed,  little  appears  to  have  been  done 
in  the  development  of  machinery  specially  designed  for  the 
pottery  industry.” 

Arthur  Mayer,  of  the  Mayer  China  Co.,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa., 
presented  a  report  of  the  statistics  committee  for  Joseph  Mayer, 
committee  chairman,  who  was  detained  at  his  home.  The  re¬ 
port,  among  other  things,  stated :  “The  production  of  earthen¬ 
ware  and  china  in  the  United  States  made  by  the  members  of 
this  association  was  as  follows :  wffiite  granite,  semi-porcelain 
and  ‘CC’  ware,  $29,700,000;  china,  $7,625,000.  This  value 
is  an  increase  of  $5,711,725,  or  18.6  per  cent,  over  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  1918.  The  importations  of  decorated  china  and  earthen¬ 
ware  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1920,  amounted  to 
$7,517,283,  while  the  importations  for  all  undecorated  ware 
amounted  to  $1,178,987,  or  a  total  of  $8,696,270. 

As  announced  in  the  previous  issue  of  Brick  and  Clay  Record 
the  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  are  as  follows : 

President,  B.  E.  Salisbury,  president,  Onondaga  Pottery  Co., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  vice-president,  William  Burgess;  second  vice- 
president,  H.  J.  Taylor,  president  of  the  Knowles,  Taylor  & 
Knowles  Pottery  Co.,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio ;  secretary-treasurer, 
C.  F.  Goodwin,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 

Among  those  registering  at  the  convention  were : 

F.  I.  Simmers,  Hall  China  Co.,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 

Joshua  Poole,  English  China  Clays  Sales  Corporation,  East 
Liverpool.  Ohio. 

Oliver  H.  Sebring,  The  French  China  Co.,  Sebring,  Ohio. 

Bert  Sebring,  The  French  China  Co.,  Sebring,  Ohio. 

Albert  W.  Corns,  McNicol,  Corns  Pottery  Co.,  Wellsville,  Ohio. 

C.  L.  Spitler,  H.  R.  Wyllie  China  Co..  Huntington,  W.  Va. 
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F.  W.  McKee,  Salem  (Ohio)  China  Co. 

Homer  J.  Taylor  and  John  B.  McDonald,  Knowles,  Taylor  & 
Knowles  Pottery  Co.,  East  Liverpool.  Ohio. 

Harry  D.  Wintringer,  Steubenville  (Ohio)  Pottery  Co 
Ohio  K'  Zimerman’  Crockery  &  Glass  Journal,  East  Liverpool, 

W.  I.  Gahris,  Limoges  China  Co.,  Sebring,  Ohio. 

York^City^  C  Gorman,  Pottery,  Glass  &  Brass  Salesman,  New 

Charles  W.  Foreman,  The  Owen  China  Co..  Minerva  Ohio 
Samuel  B  Larkins,  National  China  Co.,  Salineville,  Ohio.' 
h  rank  P.  Judge,  National  China  Co.,  Salineville,  Ohio 
George  A.  Bauer,  Edwin  Bennett  Pottery  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  M  Morton,  E.  H.  Sebring  (Ohio)  Pottery  Co. 

Ohio  N’  Logan’  The  W-  S-  George  Pottery  Co.,  East  Palestine, 

Ohio'  S‘  George’  The  W'  S-  George  Pottery  Co.,  East  Palestine, 

Pau1  P.  Boring,  The  Crooksville  (Ohio)  China  Co. 

Guy  Crooks,  The  Crooksville  (Ohio)  China  Co. 

y*-^d,w«d  Wells,  Homer  Laughlin  China  Co.,  Newell,  W  Va 

C.  Nick  Muessig,  B.  F.  Drakenfeld  &  Co.,  New  York  N  Y 
Maddock  Pottery  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

D.  William  Scammell,  Sutter,  Ohio. 

Maddock  Pottery  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

O.  C.  Sarver,  National  Lead  &  Oil  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 
t  Rale,  The  International  Pottery  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

J.  M.  Manor,  The  Golding-  Sons  Co.,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 
Yorker^jr  YMa  SCh’  Roessler  &  Hasslacher  Chemical  Co.,  New 

Yo”krCityW'  Smith’  Roessler'  &  Hasslacher  Chemical  Co.,  New 

Ohio lliam  H'  Robinson-  Colonial  Pottery  Co.,  East  Liverpool, 

^Lester  B.  McNicol,  Potters  Co-Operative  Co.,  East  Liverpool, 

Ohio^  A'  McNico1’  Potters  Co-Operative  Co.,  East  Liverpool, 
oChaHes  C.  AsKbaugh.  West  End  Pottery  Co.,  East  Liverpool, 

E.  L.  Tornert  Onondaga  Pottery  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

P-.P-  Jr^ln-  Potters  Supply  Co.,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio 
Willard  George,  Cannonsburg  (Pa.)  Pottery  Co. 

George  J.  Niebuhr,  Hanovia  Chemical  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
r  q Rr?w+n’  East  Liverpool  Potteries  Co.,  Wellsville,  Ohio. 

T  W  T™n„  °p  past  Liverpool  Potteries  Co.,  Wellsville,  Ohio, 
wm-'  IrT'r  \,E-  Y-  Knowles  China  Co.,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio 
Ilham  Wells,  Sterling  China  Co.,  Wellsville,  Ohio. 
n  Pomeroy,  Sterling  China  Co.,  Wellsville,  Ohio. 

C.  Mei  tz  Franzheim,  Maine  Feldspar  Co.,  Wheeling  W.  Va 
^George  C.  Thompson,  Thompson  Pottery  Co.,  East  Liverpool. 

01hoeWart  rrhompson’  Thompson  Pottery  Co.,  East  Liverpool, 

rphnTfnB'^d^f°?,’  Pope  Gosser  China  Co-  Coshocton.  Ohio. 

f  r!frpCST!ithChpi’ir°Pe^i?OSSenr  China  Co..  Coshocton,  Ohio. 

Lila£e  PtnlhPs  China  Co.,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 

Tnhn'  ^m^h.  SmVh  Phillips  China  Co.,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 

B  H  ^,Vyv?drey’r,VodJey  Pottery  Co.,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio 
jl-  E-  Salisbury  Onondaga  Pottery  Co.,  Syracuse,  N  Y. 
p  •  tN‘  r  a^kvfr’  ?arke^  Pottery  Co.,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 

S’  L,  Y  Chambers  Rudolph  Gaertner,  East  Liverpool,  O. 
Rudolph  Gaertner,  Rudolph  Gaertner,  New  York  Citv 
Luke  Knowles,  George  Knowles  &  Son,  Trenton.  N.  J 
Roy  E.  Henderson,  Carrollton  (Ohio)  Pottery  Co. 

Charles  L.  Sebring,  Sebring  (Ohio)  Pottery  Co 

L.  H.  Brush,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 

M.  A.  Gessner,  Hammill  &  Gillespie  Co.,  New  York  N  Y 
Sherman  Robinson,  Hammill  &  Gillespie  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Melville  Marks,  Moore  &  Munger,  New  York  City 

W.  N.  Taylor,  National  Lead  &  Oil  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 
Thomas  Carr,  Carr  China  Co.,  Grafton,  W.  Va 
A.  H.  Lcdden,  Buffalo  Pottery  Co.,  Buffalo  N  Y 
Lew  H  Brown,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Pottery  Co. 

S.  H.  Slobodkin,  A.  H.  Hews  Co. 

Patrick  McNicol,  Standard  Pottery  Co.,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 
George  Brian,  Paper  Makers  Chemical  Co.,  Easton,  Pa. 

Kay  Cliff,  Saxon  China  Co.,  Sebring,  Ohio. 

Charles  W.  Capes,  J.  B.  King  &  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Mark  Solon,  Mercer  Pottery  Co..  Trenton,  N.  J. 

William  Burgess,  International  Pottery  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

John  Campbell,  The  Trenton  Potteries  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  j. 

C.  E.  Jackson,  Warwick  China  Co.,  Wheeling,  W  Va 
James  M.  Smith,  Shenango  China  Co.,  New  Castle,  Pa. 

Arthur  E.  Mayer,  Mayer  China  Co.,  Beaver  Falls.  Pa. 

T.  A.  McNicol,  T.  A.  McNicol  Pottery  Co.,  East  Liverpool,  O. 

A.  V.  Bleininger,  Homer  Laughlin  China  Co.,  Newell,  W.  Va. 
Charles  I.  Aaron.  Homer  Laughlin  China  Co.,  Newell.  W.  Va. 
Marcus  Aaron,  Homer  Laughlin  China  Co.,  Newell,  W  Va. 


.2  M  £ 

No  Reason  for  Discouragement 

Arthur  B.  Farquhar,  vice-president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  president  of  the  A.  B. 
Farquhar  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  York,  Pa.,  recently  spoke  before  the 
City  Club  of  York,  Pa.  A  resume  of  Mr.  Farquhar’s  speech 
follows: 

Many  of  our  present-day  problems  are  directly  due  to  the  op¬ 
posite  of  cooperation — antagonism — fostered  and  encouraged 
by  criminal  agitators  and  fanatics,  who  are  industriously 
doing  their  best  to  involve  mankind  in  a  common  ruin.  Our 
commercial  and  industrial  situation  is  in  a  topsy-turvy  con¬ 
dition  and  is  causing  uneasiness  to  all  business  men  and 


distress  to  many.  Industry  seems  to  be  paralyzed  and  all 
sorts  of  remedies  for  its  recovery  are  suggested.  Grave 
moral  and  economic  crimes  have  been  committeed  during 
the  last  ten  years  and  the  present  condition  is  the  penalty 
for  our  misdemeanors. 

Following  a  period  of  almost  unprecedented  activity  and 
certainly  of  unprecedented  high  prices  we  now  are  ex¬ 
periencing  the  natural  reaction  in  the  form  of  business 
stagnation  and  the  rapidly  falling  prices  on  almost  all  com¬ 
modities.  This  should  not  be  taken  as  a  cause  for  extreme 
discouragement,  rather  we  should  be  pleased  to  return  to  a 
safer  and  more  sane  basis. 

The  slump  in  business  is  no  cause  for  a  corresponding 
slump  in  morale  tho  it  is  responsible  for  a  number  of  prob¬ 
lems  which  are  added  to  the  burden  of  the  business  man. 
We  have  been  thru  many  periods  of  depression  when  the 
fundamental  status  of  the  country  was  vastly  less  encourag¬ 
es*  and  have  always  come  back  with  a  greater  impetus  to 
a  new  era  of  prosperity. 

In  times  of  depression  it  is  a  good  policy  to  make  needed 
improvements,  such  as  new  buildings,  installation  of  im¬ 
proved  machinery,  etc.,  when  the  costs  of  materials  and 
labor  are  below  normal.  This  not  only  provides  work  for 
your  employes,  but  enables  you  to  secure  the  greatest  re¬ 
sults  with  the  least  expenditure  and  prepares  you  for  the 
increase  in  business  which  is  sure  to  follow  next  spring. 

Good  business  is  going  to  come,  and  a  little  temporary 
setback  is  salutary.  There  will  be  a  gradual  adjustment  thru 
the  winter  and  a  revival  of  business  which  will  probably 
continue  for  years. 

^8  £& 

No  Marked  Decline  in  Brick  Prices 

Common  brick  in  Columbus  and  central  Ohio  are  decreas¬ 
ing  in  prices,  but  the  decline  is  not  very  marked.  Shale  brick, 
delivered  on  the  job  are  quoted  from  $21  to  $23  per  M  while 
mud  formed  brick  are  about  $2.50  less. 


jl":::::::::::::::::- 
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CONVENTIONS  IN  PROSPECT 


January  11,  12  and  13— Nebraska  Brick  and 
Tile  Association,  Lincoln  Hotel,  Lincoln, 
Nebr. 

January  25,  26  and  27 - Canadian  National  Clay 

Products  Association,  Carls-Rite  Hotel, 
Toronto,  Can. 

January  31,  February  1,  2  and  3 — Common 
Brick  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America,  Pennsylvania  Hotel,  New  York 
City. 

January  31,  February  1,  2  and  3 — National 
Brick  Manufacturers’  Association,  Penn- 
slyvania  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

January — New  Jersey  Clayworkers’  Association, 
Eastern  Section  of  American  Ceramic 
Society,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

February  21,  22  and  23 — American  Ceramic 
Society,  Deshler  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

February — Kentucky  Clay  Products  Association, 
Old  Inn  Hotel,  Louisville,  Ky. 


. . . . .  § 

. . . . . . .  . . .  = 


FREE  LIGHTERAGE  PRACTICE  RESTORED  to  NEW 
YORK  DEALERS;  MATERIAL  RESERVES  LOW 


LOWER  COSTS  of  handling  building  materials  in  the 
New  York  market  seemed  possible  lately  when  an¬ 
nouncement  was  made  by  leading  railroads  entering  this 
harbor  to  the  effect  that  free  lighterage  practice  was  being 
restored,  says  the  Dow  Service  daily  building  report  of 
December  18th. 

For  the  present  the  Pennsylvania,  New  York  Central, 
Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  Lehigh  Valley  and  Lacka¬ 
wanna  railroads,  will  give  free  lighterage  under  permit,  but 
it  is  expected  that  within  the  near  future  it  will  be  possible 
to  obtain  bulk  deliveries  in  New  York  harbor  without  this 
limitation.  The  restoration  of  this  practice,  which  was 
annulled  as  a  war  measure,  at  once  brings  down  the  cost 
of  handling  building  materials  from  $1  to  $2  a  ton  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  additional  cost  of  trucking  over  varying  dis¬ 
tances  from  car  sidings  at  railroad  terminals.  Trucking  of 
heavy  building  materials  has  been  necessitated  from  places 
twenty  miles  away  from  jobs  in  this  city  and  vicinity  in 
order  to  get  materials.  Under  the  free  lighterage  practice 
railroad  shipments  will  terminate  at  dealers’  docks  on  car 
floats.  It  is  expected  that  all  the  roads  entering  New  York 
will  restore  the  practice. 

This  outgrowth  of  persistent  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
building  material  dealers  in  America’s  first  city  to  get 
back  as  soon  as  possible  to  pre-war  methods  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness  is  being  hailed  with  satisfaction  as  probably  one  of  the 
most  forward-stepping  accomplishments  of  the  post-war 
readjustment  period.  It  comes  at  a  time  when  winter 
weather  makes  trucking  costs  heavy  and  a  burden  upon 
every  buyer  of  building  materials.  It  should,  therefore,  be 
reflected  in  a  considerable  price  saving  to  consumers,  on 
shipments  coming  into  this  market  from  this  time. 

DROP  IN  CEMENT  PRICE  LIKELY 

Price  changes  have  been  mostly  downward  and  are  par¬ 
ticularly  noticeable  in  a  lowering  of  plate  glass  prices  two 
points  on  sizes  over  five  square  feet  and  on  hardwood 
flooring.  The  trade  looks  for  another  drop  in  the  price  of 
cement  of  around  twenty  cents  a  barrel  before  the  end  of 
the  year,  due  principally  to  the  fact  that  the  cement  com¬ 
panies  are  nearly  all  quite  hungry  for  business  in  the  absence 
of  which  some  of  the  largest  plants  have  been  shutting 
down  some  of  their  units. 

A  strange  situation  is  developing  in  the  brick  market. 
New  brick  being  offered  in  New  York  at  the  bottom  of  the 
price  range  is  being  considered  as  inferior  to  some  second¬ 
hand  brick  and  when  owners  tear  down  buildings  to  make 
way  for  new  ones  they  now  save  the  old  brick  instead  o* 
selling  it,  and  use  them  again  in  the  new  structure. 

Consequently  there  is  a  growing  dearth  of  second-hand 
brick  and  prices  for  this  sort  of  building  material  are  even 
higher,  in  some  cases,  than  are  those  for  new  brick.  Second¬ 
hand  brick,  for  example,  of  good  quality  are  bringing  $23  a 
thousand,  delivered,  as  against  a  delivered  price  for  new 
brick  such  as  is  now  being  offered  in  the  open  market  of 
between  $21  and  $25  a  thousand.  Some  of  the  common 
brick  manufacturers  are  covering  their  brick  on  barge  along¬ 
side  of  dock  here  in  the  city  in  preparation  of  holding  their 
material  all  winter,  if  necessary,  rather  than  sell  them  at  th& 
wholesale  prices  now  ruling,  which  are  $16  to  $18  a  thousand. 
The  delivered  price  represents  the  cost  of  handling,  haulage 
and  15  per  cent,  in  addition  to  covering  charges,  demurrage, 
watching,  etc. 

NOVEMBER  BEHIND  OCTOBER  IN  CONSTRUCTION 

As  for  the  general  construction  outlook  it  is  slackening 
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perceptibly  in  all  sections  of  the  country  save  in  the  far 
West.  November  was  almost  a  third  behind  October  in 
value  of  new  construction  projects  and  was  almost  half  of 
what  November,  1919,  recorded.  The  number  of  projects 
registered  was  not  quite  so  disappointing,  however. 

All  hope  for  support  for  building  material  activity  from 
railroads  next  year  has  been  thrown  into  the  discard.  The 
railroads  are  not  sure  that  they  are  going  to  realize  their 
expected  earnings  and  are  pretty  sure  to  defer  their  general 
expansion  and  development  programs  until  1922. 

The  building  material  manufacturers  forsee  the  reverse 
side  to  the  present  trend  of  conditions  in  the  building  in¬ 
dustry.  Out  of  all  the  whirlpool  of  evidence  gathered  and 
still  to  be  gathered  by  various  state,  municipal  and  national 
investigations  there  is  growing  a  natural  disposition  on  the 
part  of  building  commodity  producers  to  take  a  safe,  waiting 
course.  Material  men  are  even  now  preparing  to  wait  for 
the  actual  market  demand  to  eventuate.  They  will  not 
anticipate  the  construction  market’s  requirements  for  next 
year  and  even  tho  their  stocks  are  lower  than  they  have 
been  in  many  years,  with  a  prospective  demand  greater  than 
this  country  has  ever  known,  they  are  one  by  one  shutting 
down. 

building  industry  first  hit  by  reaction 

Building  material  manufacture,  as  an  industry,  was  the 
first  to  feel  the  business  reaction  coming  and  it  is  likely  to 
be  the  last  to  feel  the  recovery.  When  the  recovery  does 
come,  building  material  purchasers  will  find  themselves  in 
a  comparatively  barren  market. 

The  whole  inventory  of  the  cement  industry  of  the  United 
States  today  is  barely  $15,000,000.  It  should  be  three  times 
that  figure,  upon  a  mill  base  of  $2  a  barrel.  Water  systems, 
road  works  and  requirements  for  municipal  improvements 
next  year  will  greatly  exceed  one-half  of  the  mill  output 
which  this  year  will  approach  96,000,000  barrels.  The  stock, 
per  mill,  in  the  country  right  now  is  only  about  13,000  bar¬ 
rels  and  many  of  the  plants  are  shutting  down  even  with 
such  a  low  reserve.  In  Zones  1  and  2,  supplying  New  York, 
25  per  cent,  of  the  mill  output  has  already  been  spoken  for 
for  road  work  in  New  York,  New  England  and  New  Jersey. 
There  is  not  as  much  reserve  common  brick  in  manufac¬ 
turers’  yards  for  the  entire  country  as  there  normally  would 
be  in  the  brick  yards  of  the  Hudson  Valley  for  New  York 
consumption  in  a  single  half  year.  There  are  no  lumber 
stocks  at  mill  centers  and  the  plants  are  closing  down  with 
greater  rapidity  every  week. 

Psychologically  the  building  industry  is  being  damned. 
Behind  the  barrier  of  query  and  quest  there  is  piling  up  a 
pressure  for  homes  that  must  ultimately  break  its  bounds, 
unless  the  flood  gates  can  be  pried  apart. 

£  £  £ 

Building  Operations  Continue  Decline 

Construction  reports  of  the  F.  W.  Dodge  Co.  show  that 
building  contracts  awarded  in  that  company’s  territory- 
states  west  of  the  Missouri  and  north  of  the  Ohio  Rivers — 
during  the  week  ending  December  10,  amounted  to 
$23,382,000.  This  compares  with  $28,943,000  for  the  week 
ending  December  3. 

£  ^  £ 

Cargo  of  Clay  Arrives  in  Portland,  Maine 

The  recent  arrival  of  the  steamer  “West  Zulu”  at  Port¬ 
land,  Me.,  with  a  cargo  of  china  clay  is  reported. 


RASTUS  and  SAMBO 


LEARN  to  LAY  BRICK 


\  outliful  A  egro  Students  Learn  Bricklaying  While  Build¬ 
ing  Brick  Structure  in  Which  Bricklaying  Will  be  Taught 

By  A.  M.  Meeks 

Director,  Manual  Training  and  Vocational  Building,  Clark  High  School,  Evansville,  Ind. 


Editor's  Note:  Indiana  seems  to  be  taking  a  lead  in  de¬ 
veloping  bricklayers.  It  is  unnecessary  to  give  any  space  de¬ 
scribing  the  great  need  for  work  of  this  nature.  Some  means 
of  solving  the  problem  of  shortage  of  bricklayers  is  being 
sought  for  by  every  manufacturer— for  the  brick  manufacturer 
has  been  aroused  from  a  state  of  indifference  and  apathy  as 
to  the  bricklayer  situation  and  is  now  taking  an  actiz'e  interest 
in  the  development  of  more  and  better  bricklayers.  He  real¬ 
ises  that  the  future  of  his  business  lies  with  the  satisfaction 
of  the  public  zvith  the  finished  brick  wall.  Of  the  components 
that  go  to  make  a  finished  wall,  it  is  the  bricklaying  that  is 
zveakest  and  which  needs  bolstering,  before  the  fullest  extent 
of  the  popularity  of  brick  construction  zvill  be  realised. 

Thru  the  instrumentality  of  John  Andres,  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Standard  Brick  Manufacturing  Co.,  Evans¬ 
ville,  Ind.,  we  have  secured  this  story  of  hozv  a  brick  building 
zvas  constructed  in  Ezmnsville  by  pupils  attending  the  Manual 
Training  High  School, 

The  work  zvas  in  progress  for  two  years  during  which  time 
as  many  as  twenty-five  different  boys  participated  in  the 
construction.  The  average  age  of  the  boys  zvas  fifteen  years 
and  their  work  included  the  building  of  scaffolds,  mixing  the 
mortar,  the  carrying  of  mortar  and  brick  to  the  scaffold  and 
the  laying  of  the  brick. 

The  encouraging  feature  about  this  incident  is  that  the  boys 
were  not  only  taught  hozv  to  lay  the  brick  for  this  building, 
but  the  purpose  of  constructing  it  was  to  provide  a  place  in 
zvhich  other  boys  may  be  instructed  in  bricklaying  and  other 
useful  vocations.  A.  M.  Meeks,  under  zvhose  direction  this 
zvork  has  been  done  has  had  sixteen  years  of  experience  as  a 
teacher  and  director  of  mechanical  arts.  He  has  a  class  of  ten 
boys  in  prospect  to  learn,  bricklaying  as  soon  as  the  building  is 
completed. 


JN  THE  l1  ALL  of  191?  at  the  suggestion  of  Superintendent 
Benzet,  plans  were  drawn  up  for  a  two-story  manual  training 
and  vocational  building  for  Clark  High  School,  Evansville, 
Ind.,  to  be  erected  by  the  boys. 

Early  in  March,  1918,  the  building  project  was  taken  up  with 
enthusiasm  and  ground  was  broken.  It  was  discovered  that 
some  of  the  space  in  the  rear  was  filled  ground  and  so  it  was 
necessary  to  lay  a  concrete  foundation  under  the  entire  west 
wall  and  part  of  the  east.  The  bricklaying  began  as  soon  as 
the  concrete  was  solid.  As  some  of  the  larger  boys  were  due 
to  graduate  in  1918,  work  was  continued  thru  the  summer 
session.  On  September  14,  the  corner  stone  of  the  building  was 
laid  by  Mayor  Benjamin  Bosse.  Names  of  the  boys  who  had 
worked  on  the  building  and  names  of  school  officials  were 
placed  in  a  copper  box  in  the  corner  stone.  At  that  time,  the 


These  Boys  Participated  in  the  Construction  of  the  Brick  School 
Building  to  be  Used  for  Training  Other  Boys. 


walls  stood  some  3'  or  4  feet  above  the  ground  and  the  win¬ 
dow  frames  for  the  first  floor  were  in  place. 

When  complete,  the  building  will  contain  7,240  square  feet 
of  floor  space.  It  is  72  ft.  4  in.  by  29  ft.  4  in.  in  size  with  an 
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“L”  41  ft.  by  31  ft.  It  will  contain  six  rooms  besides  an  of¬ 
fice,  two  washrooms  and  a  large  basement  to  be  used  for  a 
heating  plant  for  the  entire  high  school.  The  rooms  on  the 
first  floor  are  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  masonry  (which  in¬ 
cludes  bricklaying,  cement  and  concrete  construction)  sheet 
metal  work,  blacksmithing  and  automobile  repairing.  On  the 


School  Building  Showing  Brickwork  One-Half  Completed.  All 
Work  Was  Done  by  Students. 


first  floor  there  is  also  a  stock  and  lumber,  room  and  a  labora¬ 
tory. 

BUILDING  UNDER  CONSTRUCTION  TWO  YEARS 

The  second  floor  will  contain  the  woodworking  department 
where  there  will  be  classes  in  carpentry,  cabinetmaking,  wood¬ 
turning,  the  staining  and  painting  of  furniture  and  mechan¬ 
ical  drawing.  There  will  be  an  office  and  washroom  on  this 
floor. 

I 

The  building  has  been  under  construction  for  two  years, 
working  outside  when  the  weather  would  permit.  Over  300,000 
brick  have  been  laid,  foundations  dug,  concrete  footing  put 
in,  all  window  and  door  frames  made  and  set,  first  and  second 
floor  joists  sized  and  put  in  place  and  the  first  floor  laid,  and 
12  in.  by  12  in.  girders  built  up  in  place. 

The  joists  thru  the  center  of  the  building  rest  on  steel  I 
beams  which  support  the  second  floor.  They  are  8  in.  by  18  in. 
by  23  ft.  long,  resting  on  two  8  in.  “H”  steel  columns  put  on 
concrete  footings.  The  beams  supporting  the  ceiling  and  roof 
are  4  in.  by  12  in.  by  23  ft.  long.  These  steel  columns  and  1 
beams  or  girders  were  put  in  place  by  the  boys  with  the  aid 
of  a  derrick. 

The  window  and  door  frames  were  made  during  the  winter 
months  when  they  could  not  work  on  the  building.  The  walls 
are  finished  and  covered  with  13'  in.  vitrified  wall  coping. 

BOYS  DO  ALL  OF  THE  WORK 

The  roof  is  flat  with  1  in.  pitch  to  the  foot  and  is  covered 
with  roofing  felt  well  flashed  against  the  walls.  All  work  has 
been  done  by  the  boys,  which  includes  the  building  of  scaffolds, 
mixing  of  mortar,  the  carrying  of  mortar  and  brick  to  the 
scaffold  as  well  as  laying  them.  The  average  age  of  the  boys 
who  have  constructed  this  building  is  fifteen  years — each  class 
working  eighty  minutes  per  day.  As  many  as  twenty-five 
boys  participated  in  this  work. 

The  work  of  finishing  the  interior  has  begun,  which,  in¬ 
cludes  the  laying  of  concrete  and  wood  floors,  putting  in  win¬ 
dow  sash,  building  stairways,  running  partitions,  ceiling  over 
head,  making  and  fitting  of  doors,  painting,  putting  on  locks, 
etc.. 

We  hope  to  finish  the  building  before  the  opening  of  school 
next  September,  1921.  When  completed,  the  building  will  be 
a  source  of  pride  and  satisfaction  to  the  boys  of  the  school 
as  well  as  being  the  means  of  teaching  them  the  actual  build¬ 
ing  construction. 


Open  Shop  School  Started 

The  Southwestern  Open  Shop  Association  has  opened  in 
Dallas  a  free  trade  school  for  the  teaching  of  the  building 
crafts.  The  association  plans  to  establish  two  more  similar 
schools  in  other  cities  of  this  district.  At  present  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  bricklaying  is  being  given  most  attention.  There 
are  twenty  students  enrolled  in  the  bricklaying  group.  Two 
sessions  are  held  daily,  one  from  1  to  5  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon  and  one  from  7  to  9 :30  o’clock  in  the  evening.  The 
men  are  not  taught  in  classes,  but  as  individuals,  each 
student  receiving  the  personal  attention  of  the  instructor  so 
that  the  pupil  can  be  advanced  just  as  fast  as  his  ability 
and  proficiency  will  permit.  He  is  not  held  back  by  a  slow 
student.  Everything  is  free,  even  the  tools  he  works  with, 
and  all  that  is  asked  is  that  he  give  the  best  of  energy  and 
attention  to  his  instruction  and  practice. 

The  students  are  taught  first  how  to  mix  mortar,  how  to 
handle  the  trowel  and  spread  mortar.  After  this  they  are 
practiced  on  8  and  12-inch  straight  walls.  When  these  can 
be  carried  up  plumb,  and  the  courses  of  brick  laid  level,  the 
student  builds,  successively,  walls  returned  at  right  angles, 
piers,  arches,  fireplaces  and  flues.  In  all  work  great  care  is 
exercised  that  each  brick  is  properly  laid  and  that  the  joints 
are  neatly  pointed.  The  brick  work  is  carried  up  as  high 
as  the  men  can  conveniently  work;  it  is  then  torn  down 
and  the  brick  cleaned,  to  be  used  again.  Before  an  exercise 
is  commenced,  the  instructor  shows  how  it  should  be  done. 
The  men  are  required  to  practice  under  the  constant  super¬ 
vision  of  the  instructor  until  they  can  do  the  work  well. 
Students  also  receive  practice  in  doing  work  from  scaffolds, 
and  are  taught  how  to  read  blue  prints  and  to  estimate  the 
cost  of  a  job. 

It  is  the  evidence  of  practical  men  that  first-class  me¬ 
chanics  can  be  turned  out  in  nine  months  by  this  system  of 
intensive  training,  supplemented  by  practical  work,  adding 
over  three  years  of  productiveness  to  a  young  man’s  life. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  the  school  to  secure  repair  jobs  and 
the  simpler  construction  work  such  as  chimneys,  that  the 
student  may,  by  this  means  assist  in  supporting  himself 
while  learning  the  trade. 

The  instructor,  R.  H.  Davidson,  is  a  contractor  of  long 
experience  and  thoroly  understands  the  trade.  He  served 
the  required  four  years’  apprenticeship,  and  has  always  been 


Brickwork,  Including  Chimney,  Finished.  Embryo  Bricklayers 
Will  Use  Building  to  Complete  Studies. 


a  believer  in  the  fact  that  with  intensified  training  a  man 
could  learn  any  of  the  trowel  craft  trades  within  nine 
months’  time. 


SNATCHES  of  FACTS  THAT 
PROMISE  BUILDING  BOOM 

People  Beginning  to  Show  Faith  in  Country’s  Soundness-Return  of 
Labor ,  Iron  and  Steel  Prices  and  Railroads  to  New  Normal  Basis  Indi¬ 
cate  Conditions  Conducive  to  a  Prosperous  IQ2I  for  Clay  Industry 


By  Frank  A.  Elliott 


Canadian  Representative,  International  Clay  Machinery  Co. 


£)URING  THE  TWO-YEAR  period  since  the  armistice, 
the  householder  s  cost  of  living  has  increased  about  20 
per  cent.,  making  his  present  expenses  about  double  pre-war 
figures.  The  country  is  now  economizing,  partly  because  it 
cannot  afford  to  buy  at  current  prices,  partly  because  in¬ 
creasing  unemployment  is  materially  cutting  down  pur¬ 
chasing  power,  but  mainly  because  the  public  senses  that 
the  drastic  declines  in  raw  materials  and  wholesale  prices 
must  soon  result  in  much  lower  retail  prices. 

The  consumer  in  increasing  degree  is  restricting  pur¬ 
chases,  causing  a  marked  slowing  down  in  retail  trade.  The 
retailer,  still  holding  some  high-priced  merchandise,  is 
naturally  maintaining  prices  in  an  attempt  to  avoid  losses 
on  such  goods  and  to  secure  his  usual  holiday  profits. 
Meanwhile,  wholesale  houses  are  successfully  conducting 
bona-fide  reduction  sales  which  in  some  instances  are  being 
followed  by  similar  sales  on  the  part  of  retailers.  As  a 
stimulant  to  sales,  this  policy  has  been  remarkably  suc¬ 
cessful  and  the  movement  is  gathering  momentum. 

LIQUIDATION  PRECEDES  BUSINESS  REVIVAL 

The  liquidation  in  the  retail  market,  finally  deflating 
prices  to  the  consumer,  marks  the  last  stage  which  must 
precede  a  business  revival.  This  situation  is  not  confined 
to  a  single  country— it  is  world  wide.  As  evidence  of  de¬ 
clining  business,  amounting  in  many  industries  to  down¬ 
right  stagnation,  it  may  be  noted  that  bank  clearings,  which 
in  the  last'  ten  months  showed  an  increase  of  12.3  per  cent, 
over  1919,  decreased  in  the  month  of  October  7.3  per  cent, 
as  compared  with  October,  1919.  As  money  settlements  lag 
behind  actual  transfers  of  goods,  this  very  marked  decline 
in  clearings  is  startling.  Failures  in  October  were  double 
those  of  a  year  ago,  with  money  values  six  times  as  great. 

1  he  commodity  indexes  all  show  declines,  Bradstreet’s — 
largely  raw  materials— as  high  as  7.3  per  cent,  for  the  month, 
being  the  sharpest  drop  on  record.  These  prices  still  stand 
about  70  per  cent,  above  pre-war  figures.  The  British  com¬ 
modity  prices  fell  6.2  per  cent,  in  October,  the  heaviest  de¬ 
cline  in  the  movement  which  began  in  March.  In  the  steel 
industry  the  prices  of  the  .smaller  operators  are  fast  ap¬ 
proaching  figures  quoted  by  the  leading  interest,  which  re¬ 
ports  a  marked  falling  off  in  unfilled  orders.  It  is  significant 
that  since  September  1  pig  iron  has  decreased  $5  to  $10 
per  ton. 

LABOR  CHEAPER  AND  MORE  EFFICIENT 

While  wage  earners  are  resisting  reductions  in  pay,  em¬ 
ployers  are  finding  the  efficiency  of  labor  improving  tre¬ 
mendously,  resulting  in  much  lower  labor  costs.  Con¬ 
ferences  are  taking  place  to  determine  future  wage  schedules 


and  in  increasing  volume,  reductions  are  being  accepted. 
It  seems  to  be  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  present 
business  depression  will  not  be  of  long  duration,  and  that 
with  substantial  retail  price  reductions  activity  in  business 
is  likely  to  spring  up  after  the  first  of  the  year.  Mean¬ 
while,  in  all  markets,  every  opportunity  is  being  taken  to 
liquidate  inventories  and  keep  commitments  at  a  minimum 
during  the  deflation  period. 

IRON  AND  STEEL 

Prices  of  iron  and  steel  products  have  quickened  their 
downward  movement  toward  the  levels  which  have  been 
maintained  by  the  leading  interest  for  the  past  eighteen 
months.  In  some  lines  the  reductions  have  been  drastic;  in 
others,  light.  Consumers,  awaiting  a  stable  market,  have 
postponed  purchases  and  in  many  cases  have  asked  post¬ 
ponement  of  shipments  on  old  orders  on  producers’  books. 
Production  has  been  curtailed,  partly  because  of  market 
conditions  and  partly  because  of  the  continuance  of  the  car 
shortage  in  the  Pittsburgh  district.  Prices  of  many  grades 
of  pig  iron  are  now  $6  to  $10  a  ton  lower  than  they  were  a 
month  ago,  altho  still  $10  to  $12  a  ton  higher  than  a  year 
ago.  The  slump  in  coke  prices  has  made  the  drop  in  pig 
iron  more  precipitant.  Connellsville  furnace  coke  has  de¬ 
clined  from  about  $18  to  about  $9  a  ton  in  a  few  weeks. 

The  drop  in  steel-making  grades  of  pig  iron  has  been 
more  abrupt  than  in  foundry  grades.  The  demand  for  steel 
products  has  varied  greatly,  tube  mills  still  being  over¬ 
whelmed  with  orders,  while  the  volume  of  business  in  the 
plate  market  is  the  lightest  in  years.  Sheet  production  has 
been  reduced,  due  to  loss  of  tonnage  and  lack  of  new  busi¬ 
ness.  The  demand  for  wire,  recently  brisk,  has  slowed 
down.  Steel  bars  and  light  rails  have  declined  recently. 
In  practically  all  lines,  however,  prices  still  are  well  above 
those  of  November,  1919. 

UNFILLED  ORDERS  FOR  STEEL  STILL  HIGH 

The  unfilled  orders  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora¬ 
tion  were  reduced  by  537,000  tons  in  October,  as  against 
a  reduction  of  430,000  tons  in  September,  bringing  the  total 
tonnage  on  the  books  November  1  to  9,386,852,  the 
smallest  total  since  February,  1920,  but'  about  double  the 
figure  for  June,  1919.  Iron  and  steel  production  was  well 
maintained  in  October,  the  output  of  steel  being  the  second 
largest  for  any  month  of  this  year.  Pig  iron  output  was 
the  largest  for  any  month  of  1920,  with  the  exception  of 
March,  totaling  3,293,543  tons,  as  against  3,124,308  tons  in 
October.  Toward  the  end  of  October  and  early  in  No¬ 
vember  many  furnaces  were  blown  out,  foreshadowing  sharp 
reductions  in  the  pig  iron  output  in  the  near  future. 
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Unfilled  tonnage  on  .the  books  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  on  September  30  was  10,374,804  tons,  com¬ 
paring  with  10,805,038  tons  at  the  end  of  August  and  6,284,638 
tons  at  the  end  of  September,  1919. 

Pig  iron  production  in  the  United  States  for  the  first 
ten  months  of  1920  was  30,760,858  tons,  compared  with 
25,557,260  tons  for  the  same  period  in  1919. 

SOME  THINGS  THAT  HAVE  HAPPENED 

In  talking  of  the  restriction  of  credit  and  currency  there 
seems  to  be  a  tendency  to  assume  that  we  have  just  gone  thru 
a  violent  period  of  contraction ;  but,  actually,  nothing  of  the 
kind  has  happened.  Let  us  make  some  comparisons  and 
see. 

The  money  supply  of  the  United  States  on  October  1, 
1920,  was  $7,997,080,820,  compared  with  $7,391,008,000  on 
October  1,  1919. 

Federal  reserve  notes  in  circulation  rose  from  $2,741,684,000 
on  October  1,  1919,  to  $3,322,123,000  on  October  1,  1920. 

Rediscounts  for  member  banks  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Banks  were  $2,073,855,000  on  October  1,  1919,  against 
$3,101,361,000  on  October  1,  1920. 

The  loans  and  circulation  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks, 
instead  of  being  sharply  contracted,  as  many  seem  to  think, 
actually  stood  at  high  record  figures  on  October  1,  last. 

Between  October  1,  1919,  and  October  1,  1920,  the  loans 
of  the  New  York  banks  remained  substantially  unchanged 
( $5,433, 0031, 000  on  the  former  date  and  $5,453,699,000  on  the 
latter),  and  perhaps  these  figures  represent  what  was  the 
true  aim  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in  announcing  its 
policy  of  credit  restriction  last  spring,  namely,  to  keep  loans 
from  continued  and  rapid  expansion  and  to  hold  the  volume 
down  as  nearly  as  possible  to  what  it  was  when  the  re¬ 
strictive  policy  was  inaugurated. 

NUMBER  OF  BUSINESS  FAILURES  INCREASE 

As  reported  by  “Bradstreet’s”  there  were  661  failures 
recorded  in  September,  which  marks  an  increase  of  twenty- 
five,  or  3.9  per  cent,  over  August,  but  of  238,  or  56.2  per 
cent,  over  the  total  in  September  a  year  ago,  while  as  com¬ 
pared  with  September,  1918,  the  increase  is  only  four  failures, 
or'  less  than  1  per  cent.  September  failures  are  the  most 
numerous  reported  since  October,  1918.  Liabilities  for 
September  of  $70,503,696  were  heavy,  being  two  and  a  half 
times  those  of  August  and  were  only  twice  exceeded  in  past 
months  back  to  1892,  these  months  being  October,  1907,  and 
July,  1893. 

Corporations  incorporated  in  the  principal  states  and  hav¬ 
ing  a  capital  of  $100,000  and  over,  were  formed  in  September 
with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $950,953,200,  compared  with 
$1,946,954,500  for  September  of  last  year.  Since  January 
1,  the  aggregate  capitalization  in  new  incorporations  has 
amounted  to  $11,062,776,400,  an  increase  of  38  per  cent,  over 
the  first  nine  months  of  1919  and  459  per  cent,  over  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  of  1918. 

GENERAL  BUSINESS 

From  an  analytical  and  thoroly  non-partisan  viewpoint, 
the  economic  effects  of  the  recent  election  total  into  a 
smaller  factor  in  the  business  situation  than  usual.  It  is 
merely  another  proof  that  it  is  the  aggregate  of  our  per¬ 
formances  which  determines  the  major  trend  of  business 
activity.  The;  present  depression  period  has  arrived,  more 
as  a  consequence  of  world  disturbances  than  as  a  result 
of  any  one  nation’s  uneconomic  behavior,  therefore,  at  this 
time  any  one  nation’s  political  changes  will  reflect  a  senti¬ 
mental  rather  than  an  economic  influence. 

The  various  ambitious  attempts  to  force  liquidation  thru 
the  application  of  remedies  to  results,  instead  of  to  the 


causes  of  them,  have  produced  but  feeble  returns.  We  are 
proceeding  along  thru  the  cycle  of  trade  at  a  rate  that  is 
beyond  what  was  generally  anticipated,  and  quite  in  line 
with  the  rulings  of  the  science  of  business  wherein  all  must 
pay  in  full  the  fines  that  are  imposed  upon  those  who  break 
any  of  its  laws. 


THE 


PRESENT  OUTLOOK 


Just  now  business  prospects  are  bright.  The  general 
thinking  and  courage  of  our  population  is  better.  Liquida¬ 
tion  in  its  orderly  procedure  has  lessened  the  pressure  on 
this  country’s  financial  situation,  and  probably  after  January 
1  an  easing  in  money  rates  will  set  in.  Bituminous  coal 
production  has  increased.  The  labor  shortage  is  over.  Un¬ 
filled  orders  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  are 
above  normal. 

Some  commodity  prices  have  reacted  to  a  level  that  is  at¬ 
tracting  forward  buying,  and  while  it  is  true  the  volume  of 
trade  continues  comparatively  small,  the  basis  upon  which 
it  is  being  transacted  is  much  more  substantial.  From  this 
the  conclusion  must  not  be  drawn  that  the  time  has  arrived 
for  a  general  laying  in  of  stocks  of  goods,  for  this  is 
relatively  far  from  the  case.  Until  the  readjustment  period 
is  well  established  and  “demand”  becomes  regulated  to  the 
new  price  level  there  will  be  little  need  for  large  stocks. 

RAILROADS  ON  SOUND  OPERATING  BASIS 

Charles  N.  Sabin,  Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  has  this  to  say  in 
regard  to  fundamental  conditions  in  the  United  States: 
“This  country  will  harvest  this  year  one  of  the  largest 
crops  in  its  history;  its  transportation  congestion  has  been 
relieved,  and  its  railroad  system  is  for  the  first  time  in  a 
decade,  on  a  sound  financial  and  operating  basis;  we  have 
passed  thru  a  national  election,  and  are  assured  for  years 
of  sane  administration  of  public  affairs;  our  banking  system 
has  withstood  the  greatest  credit  strain  in  its  history,  and 
is  on  a  sound  and  workable  basis;  the  accumulated  surplus 
of  five  years  of  splendid  prosperity  is  stored  in  many  ways 
for  our  continued  use;  the  markets  of  the  world  demand  our 
products,  and  a  great  mercantile  marine  is  prepared  to  trans¬ 
port  them;  this  country  has  not  been  overbuilt  or  over¬ 
extended  in  any  of  its  underlying  activities,  and  faces  no 
program  of  readjustment  along  these  lines. 

The  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle,  of  New  York, 
has  the  following  to  say  about  Mr.  Sabin’s  remarks: 
“Every  word  of  the  foregoing  is  true,  and  it  should  inspire 
the  utmost  confidence  in  the  future,  especially  as  liquida¬ 
tion  in  a  large  way  it  would  seem,  had  now  been  virtually 
completed.” 

LAYING  FOUNDATION  FOR  BUSINESS  BOOM 

C.  W.  Barren,  a  notable  financial  authority  and  publisher, 
of  the  Boston  News  Bureau,  a  financial  newspaper,  says: 
“We  are  laying  the  foundation  for  a  business  boom.  The 
tide  turned  this  month.  Federal  reserve  authorities  have 
been  studying  for  weeks  the  problem  of  continued  note  ex¬ 
pansion.  Only  a  week  ago  for  the  first  time  the  federal 
reserve  statement  showed  a  reduction  in  outstanding  bills.” 

The  head  of  one  of  the  largest  independent  mills  in  New 
England  says  his  company  has  received  more  inquiries  for 
goods  in  the  past  two  weeks  than  in  the  preceding  four 
months. 

To  Daniel  G.  Wing,  president  of  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Boston,  we  are  indebted  for  the  following:  “The  general 
trend  of  business  is  in  the  right  direction;  namely,  toward 
a  more  normal  basis  with  prices  persistently  working  to 
lower  levels.  Instead  of  widespread  industrial  panics,  we 
are  going  thru  an  orderly  price  readjustment  extending 
gradually  from  one  industry  to  another. 
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A  Chicago  bank  president  said:  “Iron,  steel  and  kindred 
lines  show  signs  of  slowing  up,  but  prices  are  being  well 
maintained  and  the  heavy  demand  for  iron  products  gen¬ 
erally  should  keep  business  in  a  healthy  state  for  some 

time  to  come.” 

Thomas  MacConnell,  of  the  Allegheny  Plate  Glass  Co., 
Glassmere,  Pa.,  says:  “We  are  building  a  million-dollar 
plant.  That  speaks  for  what  we  think  of  business  for  1921, 
and  we  are  building  the  most  modern  equipped  plant  in 
America.  From  our  investigation  we  are  sure  there  will  be 
a  great  building  boom  starting  in  the  early  spring.” 

The  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co.  has  stated:  “We  figure 
on  a  real  boom  in  the  building  trades  for  1921.” 

BUILDING  B  IQ  PLANT  IN  ANTICIPATION  OF  BOOM 

Mr.  Wilson,  vice-president,  Follansbee  Bros.  Steel  Co.: 
“We  are  building  a  large  new  modern  plant  at  Toronto, 
Ohio.  Indications  point  to  lots  of  business  for  1921.” 

<(  Wheeling  Steel  Corporation,  Wm.  J.  Stoop,  vice-president: 

There  will  be  plenty  of  business  for  everybody  next  spring 
as  we  see  it.” 

National  Malleable  Castings  Co.,  Chicago,  Robert  H. 
Ramm.  We  will  spend  considerable  money  this ■  winter  in 
equipping  our  plants  with  modern  devices  for  annealing 
purposes,  as  we  figure  in  1921  there  will  be  a  boom  in  iron, 
steel  and  building  materials.” 

Bradford  (Pa.)  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Wm.  Hanley,  Jr,  a  real 
live  wire, :  The  clay  industry  will  surely  boom  in  1921.  We 
are  equipping  to  meet  it  by  building  two  new  plants  and 
remodeling  others.” 

National  Fireproofing  Co,  W.  H.  Foster,  another  live 


wire,:  “We  are  going  to  rebuild  East  Palestine,  Ohio,  plant. 
We  can  see  a  clay  products  boom  for  1921.” 

North  Collins  Shale  Brick  Co,  W.  P.  Haake.  superin¬ 
tendent:  We  have  booked  enough  business  already  for 

1921  to  keep  us  running  for  six  months.  The  clay  plants 
will  have  a  real  year  in  1921.” 

American  Dressier  Tunnel  Kiln,  Inc,  Walter  S.  Kupfer, 
president:  After  a  let  up  for  a  couple  of  months,  we  are 

selling  a  considerable  number  of  kilns.  Next  year  will  be 
a  boom  for  us,  as  clay  product  plants  will  have  a  harvest.” 

Therefore  the  above  should  convince  us  that  a  great  boom 
is  on  foot  for  the  clay  products  plants  in  America,  as  every 
city  in  America  is  from  500  to  3,000  houses  short  to  house 
their  people. 

A  PLEA  FOR  BROADNESS 

Opening  before  us  today  is  the  final  struggle.  In  this  new 
contest  we  must  reach  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  facts  of 
reality.  We  must  stop  comparing  ourselves  with  ourselves 
and  look  forward  for  the  broader  viewpoint.  We  must  take 
on  more  profound  methods  of  individual  development. 
Thought  must  be  mingled  with  our  labor,  for  in  the  final 
struggle  we  shall  find  that  all  growth  starts  from  within. 

Learning  it  matters  not  how  elementary  or  advanced _ is 

merely  a  process  of  unlearning.  To  take  on  understanding 
we  must  rid  ourselves  of  prejudice  and  study  a  truth,  or 
principle,  or1  factor,  or  element  for  its  own  inherent  value. 
To  understand  right  we  must  bring  ourselves  into  a  mental 
attitude  where  the  point  of  view  is  clear  and  conducive  to 
right  thinking.  Thus  established,  we  will  be  able  to  handle 
our  individual  measure  of  assurance  as  did  He  who  stood 
alone  master  of  the  storm  on  Galilee. 


L  S  J 


JOY  REIGNS  UNCONFINED  at  MEETING  of  NEW 
JERSEY  CLAY  MINERS  and  MANUFACTURERS 


T  HE  ANNUAL  GATHERING  of  the  New  Jersey  Clay 
Miners  and  Manufacturers’  Association  has  come  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  time  of  good  fellowship  and  cheer,  devoid,  so 
•  far  as  possible,  of  business,  and  given  over  to  a  real  good  time 
in  real  good  company.  The  1920  meeting,  held  at  the  Elks’ 
Club,  Perth  Amboy,  December  15,  was  no  exception  to  the 
rule,  in  fact  it  rather  intensified  the  intent  to  throw  business 
to  the  winds  for  even  the  annual  election  of  officers  was 
omitted,  and  any  one  who  dared  to  talk  too  much  business  was 
out  of  place. 

The  affair  took  the  form  of  an  enjoyable  dinner,  arranged 
“par  excellence”  by  the  entertainment  committee,  of  which  Fred 
Whitaker,  superintendent  of  the  plant  of  the  General  Ceramics 
Co,  Keasbey,  N.  J,  was  chairman.  There  was  a  fine  menu, 
ranging  from  Rockaway  oysters  on  the  half-shell  to  cake,  cof¬ 
fee  and  cigars.  The  dinner  was  scheduled  for  7 :00  p.  m„ 
and  by  8  :30  the  members  and  guests  were  ready  for  the  doings 
of  the  evening. 

John  Pfeiffer,  Henry  Maurer  &  Son,  Maurer,  N.  J,  tendered 
the  first  remarks  of  the  evening,  these  taking  the  form  of  a 
rather  auspicious  event  to  commemorate  the  entrance  of  Mal¬ 
colm  McHose  on  the  matrimonial  sea  of  existence.  Mr.  Pfeif¬ 
fer  said  that  on  the  day  following,  Mr.  McHose  would  be 
married,  and  that  therefore  the  dinner  just  over,  was  his  last 
meal  in  single  blessedness.  It  seemed  fitting,  he  pointed  out, 
for  the  organization  to  show  its  appreciation  to  Mr.  McHose 
at  this  time  for  the  able  manner  in  which  he  had  held  the 
secretaryship,  and  calling  him  to  the  speaker’s  table,  he  pre¬ 
sented  a  handsome  scarf  pin,  formed  of  an  emerald  and  dia¬ 
mond. 


Mr.  McHose  made  a  few  appropriate  remarks  in  reply,  thank¬ 
ing  the  members  for  their  remembrance,  and  mentioning  the 
pleasure  he  had  derived  in  serving  them  in  the  years  gone  by. 

AN  INSPIRING  ADDRESS 

There  was  one  speech-maker  of  the  evening,  and  he  spoke 
so  well  that  he  held  his  listeners’  close  attention  for  more  than 
an  hour,  during  which  time  many  pertinent  topics  were  dis¬ 
cussed.  The  speaker,  the  Rev.  Nehemiah  Boynton,  New  York 
was  not  only  well-versed  in  business  subjects  of  the  day,  but 
ad  at  his  command  a  wealth  of  amusing  incidents,  lightening 

his  more  serious  remarks  and  keeping  his  audience  in  excellent 
humor. 

In  speaking  of  the  situation  of  today,  both  with  regard  to 
business  and  the  business  man,  Mr.  Boynton  said  that  the  stress 
of  industrial  life  was  leading  to  great  decay  in  the  matter  of 
appreciation  for  recreation.  The  American  business  man,  he 
set  forth,  does  not  appreciate  the  need  and  value  of  diversion 
from  his  activities ;  does  not  understand  that  all  work  and  no 
play  leads  to  disastrous  consequences,  and  that  whether  the 
form  of  recreation  is  books,  golf  or  what  not,  it  is  distinctly 
essential  in  the  weekly  toil.  One  comes  back  all  the  stronger 
and  better  to  his  work,  keener  in  mind  and  more  nimble  in 
action,  after  a  restive  period.  Referring  to  himself,  he  said 
that  in  his  early  days  he  allowed  himself  a  regular  two-weeks’ 
vacation  every  year,  now  he  was  taking  three  months,  and  he 
hoped  in  the  future  to  make  this  six  months. 

Taking  up  the  reconstruction  period  which  the  nation  has 
now  encountered,  he  said  that  there  were  four  fundamental 
principles  that  would  help  materially  in  making  conditions  stable 
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and  uniform.  These  were  1.  Honesty;  2.  Kinship;  3.  Something 
to  do;  and  4.  Recreation.  These  applied  as  well  in  business, 
and  he  proceeded  to  define  the  exact  meanings  of  the  different 
terms.  Another  important  item  in  the  present  situation,  he  said, 
was  the  lack  of  respect.  He  made  numerous  references  to  this 
condition,  running  all  the  way  from  the  lack  of  respect  that 
children  give  their  parents  to  the  same  situation  as  applying 
in  high  political  life  in  the  conduct  of  the  nation’s  affairs. 

WE  MUST  HELP  EUROPE 

He  said  that  in  order  to  have  business  proceed  at  the  proper 
pace  it  was  necessary  for  this  country  to  help  Europe  and  the 
Old  World  to  the  greatest  possible  extent.  ,  This  was  the 
American  market  for  goods  of  all  kinds,  and  if  we  manufac¬ 
ture,  and  are  to  manufacture  products,  we  must  seek  buyers 
in  other  lands ;  these  buyers  must  have  funds,  and  must  be 
living  right  in  order  to  transact  business.  He  spoke  of  the 
fine  work  of  Herbert  Hoover  in  efforts  to  relieve  the  starving 
population  of  other  lands. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  his  able  talk,  Mr.  Boynton  was  given 
a  rising  vote  of  thanks  by  those  assembled. 

The  entertainment  committee  left  nothing  undone.  Talent 
had  been  secured  from  Ne\v  York,  and  four  sprightly  young 
ladies  sought  to  relieve  the  “tired  clayworkers,”  by  songs  and 
dances,  seconded  by  a  clever  monologist,  who  kept  his  audi¬ 
ence  in  laughing  tone  by  a  number  of  interesting  bits  of  humor 
about  “one  Clancy.” 

With  11  o’clock  came  the  thought  of  home,  and  while  some 
mingled  to  talk  shop,  the  entertainment  for  the  evening  sil¬ 
enced,  but  not  without  distinctly  pleasant  memories,  and  a  recol¬ 
lection  not  soon  to  be  forgotten. 

ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS 

With  the  omission  of  formal  election  of  officers,  it  is  planned 
to  hold  an  executive  committee  meeting  early  in  January,  at 
which  time  the  present  incumbents  will  be  re-elected — unani¬ 
mously.  As  President  McHose  said  confidentially,  it  seems 
like  a  life’s  job  for  those  who  are  now  in  office,  and  who, 
incidentally,  have  held  these  positions  since  the  inception  of 
the  organization.  Arrangements  are  being  made  to  have  the 
annual  election  almost  as  an  automatic  affair,  a  revolving 
proposition  that  never  changes — and  it  seems  logical,  for  those 
now  at  the  head  are  bending  every  effort  toward  the  success 
of  the  association  and  carrying  the  organization  to  far  greater 
scope  of  attainment  than  initially  anticipated. 

The  officers  are:  L.  H.  McHose,  McHose  Clay  Co.,  Perth 
Amboy,  N.  J.,  president;  F.  R.  Valentine,  M.  D.  Valentine  & 
Brother  Co.,  Woodbridge,  N.  J.,  vice-president;  August  Staudt, 
head  of  the  Perth  Amboy  (N.  J.)  Tile  Works,  treasurer;  and 

M.  M.  McHose,  McHose  Clay  Co.,  secretary. 

There  was  a  record  attendance  at  the  gathering,  over  50  mem¬ 
bers  and  guests  being  present.  Following  is  the  list : 

E.  H.  McHose,  McHose  Clay  Co.,  Perth  Amboy. 

S.  W.  Hersey,  Portland,  Me. 

Charles  W.  Crane,  the  Crossman  Co.,  South  Amboy,  N.  J. 

Nehemiah  Boynton,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  Clayton  Clark,  the  Raritan  Copper  Works,  Perth  Amboy, 

N.  J. 

August  Staudt,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  Tile  Works. 

John  Pfeiffer,  Henry  Maurer  &  Son,  Maurer,  N.  J. 

C.  W.  Case,  Manchester,  Michigan.  . 

R.  W.  Case,  Major,  Ordnance  Dept.,  Raritan  Arsenal,  Metuchen, 
N.  J. 

Charles  A.  Bloomfield,  The  Bloomfield  Clay  Co.,  Metuchen,  N.  J. 

M.  M.  McHose,  McHose  Clay  Co.,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

W.  G.  Demarest,  The  Raritan  Hollow  Tile  Co. 

F.  W.  Schmidt,  The  Carborundum  Co.,  Keasbey,  N.  J. 

C.  E.  Dalrymple,  Raritan  River  Sand  Co. 

Clifford  O.  Pfeiffer,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

Roy  E.  Anderson.  Woodbridge.  N.  J. 

Thomas  Layden,  Fords  Porcelain  Works,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

Henry  Hanson,  Fords  Porcelain  Works,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

Eckhardt  V.  Eskensen,  New  Jersey  Terra  Cotta  Co. 

V.  W.  Main,  National  Fireproofing  Co.,  Keasbey,  N.  J. 

Ira  M.  Crane,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

Henry  W.  Dewender,  General  Ceramics  Co.,  Metuchen.  N.  J. 

L.  E.  Riddle,  Jr.,  Edgar  Brothers,  Metuchen,  N.  J. 

Eeroy  H.  Minton,  General  Ceramics  Co.,  Metuchen,  N.  J. 

C.  W.  Hill,  Atlantic  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

R.  D.  Buchanan,  Atlantic  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 


T.  A.  Klinefelter,  Atlantic  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 
C.  H.  Rasmussen,  Perth  Amboy,  (N.  J:)  Tile  Works. 

E.  Dieterly,  American  Encaustic  Tile  Co..  Maurer,  N.  J. 

R.  V.  Alcan,  American  Encaustic  Tile  Co.,  Maurer,  N.  J. 

O.  R.  Holfield,  Secretary,  Industrial  Association  of  Perth 

Amboy,  N.  J.  _ 

Charles  T.  Allen,  Roessler  &  Hasslacher  Chemical  Co.,  Perth 

Amboy,  N.  J.  t, 

Paul  L.  Fulton,  The  Standard  Underground  Cable  Co.,  Perth 
Amboy,  N.  J.  __  T  T 

Fred  A.  Whittaker,  General  Ceramics  Co.,  Keasbey,  N.  J. 

F.  F.  Anness,  Anness  &  Potter  Clay  Co.,  Woodbridge,  N.  J. 

R.  H.  Beveridge,  Dept,  of  Eabor,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

John  H.  Weller,  The  Barber  Asphalt  Co.,  Maurer,  N.  J. 

C.  Von  Hartz,  The  Seaboard  Refractories  Co.,  South  Amboy, 
N.  J. 

F.  M.  Pearce,  The  Such  Clay  Co.,  South  Amboy,  N.  J. 

M.  E.  Grav,  The  Seaboard  Refractories  Co.,  South  Amboy,  N.  J. 
H.  H.  McHose,  The  Pennsylvania  Bight  &  Power  Co. 

F.  R.  Valentine  M.  D.  Valentine  &  Brother  Co.,  Woodbridge, 

N.  J. 

P.  C.  Buechner,  The  Crossman  Co.,  South  Amboy,  N.  J. 

F.  M.  Crossman,  The  Crossman  Co.,  South  Amboy,  N.  J. 
William  Stephenson,  The  Crossman  Co.,  South  Amboy,  N.  J. 
F.  D.  Hahn,  C.  W.  Crane  &  Co.,  New  York. 

R.  P.  Grace,  The  Mutton  Hollow  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Woodbridge, 
N.  J. 

W.  Guy  Weaver,  National  Fireproofing  Co.,  Woodbridge,  N.  J. 
H.  B.  Valentine,  M.  D.  Valentine  Brother  Co.,  Woodbridge, 
N.  J. 

J.  F.  Ryan,  The  Mutton  Hollow  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Woodbridge, 
N.  J. 

Hampton  Cutter,  Woodbridge,  N.  J. 

W.  H.  Griswold,  Woodbridge,  N.  J. 

Senator  Thomas  Brown,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

George  M.  Valentine,  R.  N.  &  H.  Valentine  Co.,  Woodbridge, 
N.  J. 

EeRoy  W.  Allison.  Brick  and  Clay  Record. 


Successful  Paving  Brick  Meeting 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Paving  Brick  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association  was  held  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  in 
New  York  City,  on  December  14  and  15,  1920.  The  meeting 
was  very  successful  and  well  attended,  over  twenty  executives 
of  the  various  paving  brick  companies  in  the  East  were  present. 

The  paving  brick  industry  is  due  for  one  of  the  biggest 
years  in  the  industry’s  history.  A  road  building  program  in¬ 
volving  the  expenditure  of  millions  of  dollars  will  be  begun 
in  the  next  year.  Now'  is  the  time  to  put  your  plant  in  shape 
for  future  production. 

Officers  of  the  association  are :  President,  R.  L.  Winslow, 
New  York;  treasurer,  R.  T.  Hutchins,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. ; 
secretary,  W.  C.  Perkins,  Philadelphia. 

J*  J* 

Cornhuskers  to  Meet  in  Lincoln 

Men  engaged  in  the  clay  products  business  in  Nebraska  are 
looking  forward  to  the  forthcoming  convention  of  the  Ne¬ 
braska  Brick  and  Tile  Association  which  will  be  held  Tuesday, 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  January  11,  12  and  13,  at  the  Lin¬ 
coln  Hotel,  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  in  anticipation  of  one  of  the  most 
successful  conventions  ever  held  by  this  group  of  men.  There 
are  many  unusual  situations  confronting  the  Nebraska  clay- 
worker  at  the  present  moment,  and  the  discussions  that  are 
planned  for  this  meeting  are  aimed  to  aid  in  solving  these 
problems. 

A  very  worthy  program  has  been  planned  which  will  include 
speakers  of  considerable  ability  in  their  respective  fields. 
Among  the  subjects  to  be  presented  to  the  conventioners  are: 
“Brick  and  Tile  as  Desirable  Farm  Building  Materials”;  “Ex¬ 
tent  to  Which  the  Farmers  are  Using  Brick  and  Tile,  and  the 
Outlook  for  the  Future”;  “Power,  Production  and  Transmis- 
mission” ;  “Qualities  Desirable  in  Building  Materials” ;  “Brick 
and  Tile  as  Building  Materials  from  the  Architect’s  Stand¬ 
point”;  “Costs  and  Probable  Duration  of  the  Present  Finan¬ 
cial  Stringency  with  Reference  to  the  Effect  Upon  Building 
Operations”. 

On  the  evening  of  the  32th,  there  will  be  a  banquet  for  all 
the  guests,  on  which  occasion  the  speaker  will  be  Dr.  Geo.  E. 
Condra.  The  subject  will  be  “Moving  Pictures  of  Nebraska”. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  convention  will  be  the  discussion 
of  the  individual  problems  of  each  manufacturer.  This  should 
prove  of  tremendous  value  to  all  producers  in  the  state. 


WHAT’S  in  STORE  for 

C.  N.  C.  P.  A.  CONVENTIONERS 

Rapidly  Growing;  Canadian  National  Clay  Products 
Association  Hopes  to  Exceed  Last  Years  Attendance  at 
A  nnual  Meeting  in  Toronto  on  January  25,  26  and  27 


r  I  '  HE  NINETEENTH  annual  convention  of  the  Canadian 
National  Clay  Products  Association  will  be  held  in  the 
Blue  Room  of  the  Carls-Rite  Hotel,  Toronto.  This  hall  is 
admirably  suited  for  the  convention. 

The  banquet  will  be  held  on  the  evening  of  January  26  in 
the  beautifully  decorated  main  dining  room  when  several  well 
known  speakers  will  attend.  Rev.  Byron  Stauffer,  a  Canadian 
leader  and  orator,  will  be  one  of  the  guests,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  C.  H.  Bryan,  of  Detroit,  will  also  attend  and  speak  on 
that  occasion. 

The  toastmaster  will  be  P.  L.  Fraser,  general  manager  of 
the  Shale  Brick  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  the  plant  being  located  at 
Cooksville. 

LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN  WILL  VISIT  MUSEUM. 

A  paper  on  pottery  and  porcelains  will  be  presented  by  Dr. 
C.  T.  Correlly,  director  of  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum.  Ar¬ 
rangements  are  being  made  for  both  ladies  and  gentlemen  to 
visit  the  museum  where  is  housed  the  finest  collection  of 
ancient  pottery  in  the  world. 

Other  papers  so  far  as  arranged  will  be  as  follows : 

"Office  and  Factory  Systems,”  by  M.  B.  Selden ;  “Conserving 
Waste  Heat,”  by  Geo.  Cutbush ;  “Tile,”  by  F.  L.  Ferguson; 
"Dies,”  by  L.  Haigh ;  “Pyrometers,”  by  Wm.  Printz;  “Building 
Outlook,”  by  J.  Clark  Reilly ;  “Conveying  Materials,”  by  a 
representative  of  the  Barber-Greene  Co.  Other  papers  will 
be  announced  in  an  early  issue. 

Wm.  Printz  will  give  some  new  ideas  in  pyrometry,  such 
as  automatic  signaling,  recording  systems,  automatic  tempera¬ 
ture  controls,  and  will  deal  with  its  application  to  the  clay  in¬ 
dustry. 

J.  Clark  Reilly,  secretary  of  the  Association  of  Canadian 
Building  and  Construction  Industries,  will  speak  on  the  out¬ 
look  of  the  building  and  construction  industries. 

The  paper  of  the  Barber-Greene  Co.  will  be  illustrated  by 
moving  pictures.  F.  L.  Ferguson  will  deal  with  experimental 
work  done  in  tile  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College. 

BANQUET  TO  SURPASS  ALL  PREVIOUS  AFFAIRS. 

In  addition  to  the  visit  of  members  and  ladies  to  the  Royal 
Ontario  Museum,  other  entertainment  features  will  include  a 
theater  party,  when  members  and  ladies  will  be  the  guests 
of  the  entertainment  committee  and,  of  course,  the  banquet 
which  has  come  to  be  one  of  the  great  opportunities  of  meet¬ 
ing  each  other  around  the  banquet  table  and  of  hearing  out¬ 
standing  men  in  public  life.  Last  year  the  banquet  was  one 
of  the  best  and  this  year,  in  the  beautiful  Carls-Rite  dining 
room,  this  .annual  function  will  surpass  all  previous  successes. 
Wm.  Moore,  one  of  Toronto’s  leading  concert  singers,  will  be 
in  charge  of  the  music  and  many  novel  high  class  musical 
numbers  will  be  staged. 

Parties  will  be  made  up  to  visit  any  of  the  plants  in  the 
vicinity  of  Toronto  as  desired. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  this  year  the  C.  N.  C.  P.  A. 


had  the  largest  membership  in  its  history,  and  it  is  still  grow¬ 
ing.  Also,  the  sessions  are  growing  in  interest.  Last  con¬ 
vention  an  extra  session  was  held  to  continue  the  discussions 
on  several  of  the  papers. 

There  is  no  vaccination  embargo  this  year — and  the  usual 
big  delegation  of  clay  products  manufacturers  will  again  be 
welcomed.  Western  clay  products  manufacturers  should  ar¬ 
range  their  route  to  the  New  York  conventions  via  Toronto, 
and  enjoy  the  hospitality  of  the  Canadians,  January  25,  26 
and  27. 

Wm.  Burgess,  30  Logan  Avenue,  Todmorden,  Ont.,  is  presi¬ 
dent,  and  G.  C.  Keith,  51  Wellington  Street  West,  Toronto, 
is  secretary-treasurer. 

&  &  St 

In  Appreciation  of  Kind  Remembrances 

Every  year  at  this  season  Brick  and  Clay  Record  is  the  re¬ 
cipient  of  many  beautiful  calendars,  booklets  and  cards  wishing 
us  cheer  at  Christmas  time  and  prosperity  in  the  New  Year. 
We  wish  this  to  be  considered  as  an  expression  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  these  kind  remembrances. 

Calendars,  both  useful  and  ornamental,  have  been  received 
from  Geo.  H.  Clippert  &  Bro.  Brick  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. ;  Caro¬ 
lina  Brick  Co.,  Florence,  S.  C. ;  General  Electric  Co.;  Stevenson 
Co.,  Wellsville,  Ohio.  The  Cannelton  (Ind.)  Sewer  Pipe  Co. 
has  sent  a  calendar  with  large  sized  figures,  easily  legible.  The 
calendar  contains  much  useful  information  on  the  back  relat¬ 
ing  to  parcel  post  rates  and  information  of  value  to  the  farmer. 

Geo.  H.  Clippert  &  Bro.  Brick  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  in  their 
Christmas  card  have  this  year  made  use  of  the  design  which 
was  used  by  the  Common  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association. 
Other  cards  of  greeting  have  been  received  from  Ralph  P.  Stod¬ 
dard,  secretary,  Common  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of 
America;  Freeman  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Steubenville,  Ohio;  E.  C. 
Howard,  manager,  Columbus  Fire  &  Face  Brick  Co.,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio;  Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  Pressed  Brick  Co.;  Schofield- 
Burkett  Construction  Co.,  Macon,  Ga. ;  Godfrey  Conveyor  Co., 
Elkhart,  Ind. 

Roessler  &  Hasslacher  Chemical  Co.  have  sent  a  notebook 
which  is  at  once  very  useful  and  very  tastefully  gotten  up. 

That  the  new  year  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  you  have 
ever  experienced,  is  the  sincere  wish  of  Brick  and  Clay  Record. 

£  St 

Tendency  to  Slacken  Up  in  Building 

F.  W.  Dodge  Co.’s  review  of  building  activity  during 
November,  1920,  states  that  the  buyer’s  strike  in  the  building 
field,  combined  with  an  unusual  tendency  to  slacken  up  on 
building  operations  with  the  approach  of  winter,  resulted  in 
a  further  decline  in  activity  in  November.  Contracts  awarded 
during  November  in  twenty-five  northeastern  states 
amounted  to  $130,191,000,  compared  with  $177,791,000  in 
October. 
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VITREOUS  ELECTRIC  INSULATORS 

"Proctor”  Dryers  (Tunnel  Truck  Type)  installed  in  the  plant  of 
one  of  the  largest  and  best  known  manufacturers  of  vitreous  elec¬ 
tric  insulators. 


SANITARY  WARE 

"Proctor”  Dryers  in  the  plant  of  one  of  the  foremost  makers  of 
sanitary  ware.  The  most  intricate  potterns  are  dried  perfectly,  at 
a  great  saving  of  time  over  their  former  method. 


DISH  WARE 

Here  are  shown  the  automatic  "Proctor”  Dryers  which  have 
worked  wonders  in  increasing  the  output  of  a  well  known  manufac¬ 
turer  of  vitreous  china  and  porcelain  tableware. 


~  “Proctor”  Dryers  are  thoroughly  established  in  th« 
Ceramic  Industry  as  a  necessity  to  economic  pro 
duction ;  their  value  to  the  manufacturer  of  ceram 
ics  of  all  kinds  has  been  definitely  recognized. 

H 

f  In  proof  of  this  statement,  we  present  views  of  in 
stallations  of  “Proctor’’  Dryers  in  the  plants  of  som< 
of  the  leading  manufacturers  of  porcelain  and  gen 
'  eral  ware. 

ki 

*  These  plants  are  backed  by  organizations  witl 
whom  the  selection  of  methods  and  equipment  is  ; 
thorough-searching,  exacting  matter  of  business 
Hence,  their  use  of  “Proctor’’  Dryers  is  at  one 
proof  of  the  success  of  these  machines  in  their  work 
:  and  a  recommendation  of  them  to  other  manufac 
turers  of  similar  products. 

EClay  products,  in  no  end  of  variety,  are  dried  b; 
“Proctor”  Dryers  with  results  unequaled  by  othe 


SPARK  PLUGS 

Spark  Plugs  of  a  well  known  make  are  dried  in  the  “Proctor’ 
Dryer  shown  above.  Automatic  machines  for  conditioning  the  clay 
rolls,  for  drying  the  finished  shapes  and  for  drying  the  cemented 
plugs. 
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methods.  The  smallest,  the  largest  pieces,  the  most 
varied  shapes  are  dried  alike  with  perfect  uniform¬ 
ity  and  in  radically  short  time. 

“Proctor”  Dryers  cut  costs.  They  eliminate  the  im¬ 
perfections  due  to  incorrect  drying.  They  make 
such  extreme  savings  in  labor,  space  and  steam  that 
the  purchaser  realizes  a  liberal  return  on  his  invest¬ 
ment. 

You  will  be  interested  in  our  catalogue  No.  55, 
newly  compiled.  It  explains  in  concise,  interesting 
fashion  the  various  types  of  “Proctor”  Dryers  for 
Porcelain  and  General  Ware  and  what  they  are  ac¬ 
complishing  in  practical  operation.  Write  today 
and  let* us  send  you  one. 

PROCTOR  &  SCHWARTZ,  Inc. 

Seventh  St.  and  Tabor  Road,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

New  York  Chicago  Pittsburgh  Providence 


SAGGERS 

Installation  of  the  “Proctor”  Automatic  Sagger  Dryer.  The  sag 
gers  are  dried  quickly  and  uniformly.  The  savings  of  labor  and 
floor  space  make  this  machine  a  very  profitable  investment. 


PORCELAIN  SPECIALTIES 

This  automatic  “Proctor”  Dryer  is  drying  porcelain  loops  and 
guides  used  in  textile  machines.  This  machine  is  also  drying  filter 
press  cakes  to  the  desired  condition. 


POTTERY 

These  “Proctor”  Dryers  are  giving  the  highest  order  of  results 
drying  all  kinds  of  pottery.  Both  the  ware  and  the  moulds  are 
handled  automatically — a  continuous  system  of  operation  which 
expedites  production  and  cuts  costs. 


PORCELAIN  AND  CHINA  TABLE  WARE 

This  is  one  of  thirty-six  “Proctor”  Dryers  installed  by  another 
leading  manufacturer.  The  large  number  installed  reflects  the 
complete  satisfaction  of  this  company  with  these  automatic  ma¬ 
chines. 
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A  Cinch  to  Make  Brick 

A  colonel  wanted  a  man  servant  so  he  inserted  an  advertise¬ 
ment  in  the  local  weekly.  One  of  the  applicants  who  answered 
was  an  Irishman. 

"What  I  want,”  explained  the  colonel,  “is  a  useful  man- 
one  who  can  cook,  drive  a  motor,  look  after  a  pair  of  horses, 
clean  boots  and  windows,  feed  the  poultry,  milk  the  cow,  and 
do  a  little  painting  and  paper-hanging.” 

“Excuse  me,  sor,”  said  Murphy,  “but  what  kind  of  soil  have 
yez  here?” 

“Soil!”  snapped  the  colonel,  “what’s  that  got  to  do  with  it?” 

“Well,  I  thought  if  it  was  clay,”  said  Murphy,  “I  moight 
make  brick  in  me  spare  time.”— The  Hardwood  Bark. 


Increase  in  November  Coal  Mining 

Received  from  the  Geological  Survey  weekly  report  on  pro¬ 
duction  of  bituminous  coal,  anthracite  and  beehive  coke,  com¬ 
piled  December  1.  The  total  production  of  soft  coal,  including 
lignite  and  coal  coked,  is  estimated  at  11,416,000  tons  for  the 
week  ending  November  27.  This  was  the  largest  output  in  any 
Thanksgiving  week  of  the  last  four  years.  Production  of 
anthracite  during  the  week  ended  November  27  is  estimated 
at  1,692,000  net  tons. 

£  & 

Will  Extract  Oil  from  Indiana  Shale 
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Primitive  Method  of  Determining  Heat 

At  the  famous  pottery  works  of  King  Techei,  China,  the 
use  of  pyrometers  in  determining  the  temperature  of  the  kilns, 
is  unknown,  says  John  Knight  Shyrock,  writing  in  Asia.  A 
method  which  would  not  gain  much  approval  from  burning 
superintendents  here,  is  used.  At  the  very  top  of  the  kiln  and 
in  the  chimney  there  is  a  hole  one  foot  square.  A  man,  who 
acts  as  a  kind  of  human  thermometer,  looks  into  this  hole 
to  determine  the  heat.  The  method  is  very  simple.  He  spits 
into  the  hole  and  if  the  spit  turns  to  steam  the  heat  is  not  yet 
sufficient.  If,  however,  the  heat  is  so  great  that  the  saliva 
is  shot  back  at  him  with  a  little  explosion  the  kiln  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  having  reached  its  proper  temperature. 

Elmer  H.  Adams  Completes  Life  s  Chapter 

Members  of  the  Face  Brick  Association  who  attended  the 
face  brick  convention  just  adjourned  at  the  French  Lick 
Springs  Hotel,  French  Lick,  Ind.,  will  be  shocked  to  learn 
that  Elmer  H.  Adams,  general  counsel  for  the  American 
hace  Brick  Association  in  recent  years,  and  who  was  among 
those  intermingling  with  the  manufacturers  in  the  large 
lobby  of  the  French  Lick  Springs  Hotel,  died  suddenly 
from  heart  failure  at  his  home  in  Chicago  on  Thursday 
evening,  December  16. 

Mr.  Adams  was  the  senior  member  of  Adams, 

Child,  Bobb  &  Wescott,  76  West  Monroe  Street,’ 

Chicago.  Mr.  Adams  made  a  specialty  of  corpor¬ 
ation  and  building  material  cases  and  the  extent  of 
Ins  practice  and  that  of  his  firm  was  very  wide. 

He  was  one  of  the  best  known  lawyers  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Adams  had  his  heart  set  upon  a  law  career 
when  a  youngster  and  attended  a  night  school  in  Chi¬ 
cago  conducted  by  Judges  Moran  and  Bailey  He 
succeeded  in  passing  the  bar  examination  before  he 
was  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Adams  was  fifty  years  old 
and  a  member  of  several 
prominent  clubs  and 
lodges.  His  widow 
and  two  sons  sur- 


ELMER  H.  ADAMS,  DECEASED  COUNSEL  OF  AMERICAN  FACE  BRICK  ASSOCIATION 
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of  the  leading  industries  of  southern  Indiana,  according  to  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  state  conservation  department. 

Realizing  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  likely  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  rapidly  diminishing  petroleum  supplies  of  the 
country,  one  of  the  leading  automobile  manufacturing  com¬ 
panies  of  the  United  States,  with  a  large  plant  at  Philadelphia, 
is  turning  its  attention  toward  oil  extraction  from  Indiana 
shale.  Following  a  visit  to  the  laboratories  of  the  geology 
division  of  the  conservation  department,  a  representative  of 
the  company  purchased  a  large  tract  of  land  in  the  shale  dis¬ 
trict  near  New  Albany. 

The  site  selected  by  the  company,  after  consultation  with 
Dr.  W.  N.  Logan,  state  geologist,  is  near  the  border  of  Floyd 
and  Clark  Counties.  The  company  proposes  to  erect  an  ex¬ 
periment  plant  costing  about  $200,000  and  having  an  hourly 
capacity  of  several  tons  of  shale  at  once. 

Shale  districts  in  Indiana  cover  approximately  300  square 
miles  of  territory  in  Clark,  Floyd,  Jennings,  Scott  and  Barthol¬ 
omew  Counties.  The  formation  is  about  125  feet  thick  and  is 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  United  States.  Tests  of  the  shale 
have  shown  that  it  v  11  produce  from  thirty  to  fifty-five  gal¬ 
lons  of  oil  to  a  ton. 

Dr.  Logan  is  of  the  opinion  “that  the  by-products  of  the 
process  will  pay  for  the  expenses  of  distilling  the  oil  ” 

Sufficient  carbon  can  be  obtained  from  the  shale,  according 
to  Dr.  Logan,  to  provide  the  fuel  for  distilling  the  oil  Other 
economies  in  the  production  of  oil  from  this  source  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  developed  in  case  the  new  indus¬ 
try  is  undertaken  in  this  state. 

The  size  of  the  Indiana  shale  fields 
make  it  likely  that  the  industry  will  as¬ 
sume  vast  proportions  in  the  state.  The 
experiments  of  the  automobile  company 
will  be  watched  with  interest  by  other 
companies  which  are  contemplating  es¬ 
tablishing  extraction  factories  in  Indiana. 

It  is  understood  that  thousand  of  acres 
of  land  in  the  shale  districts  are  being 
leased  by  capitalists. 

Brick  manufacturers,  especially 
those  manufacturers  who  produce 
paving  brick,  are  wondering  just 
what  effect  the  use  of  shale  for 
the  production  of  oil  will  have 
on  the  availability  of  shale 
for  brick  making  purposes. 

It  is  thought  not  beyond 
possibility  that  it  may  be 
found  that  the  two  in¬ 
dustries  can  be  oper¬ 
ated  in  conjunction 
with  each  other 
with  practical 
success. 


The  BUILDING  SITUATION 

in  the  EAST 


r '  HE  BUILDING  INDUSTR\  in  the  eastern  districts  re¬ 
mains  without  any  distinguishing  features.  The  holiday 
season  never  has  been  marked  with  notable  phases  of  attain¬ 
ment  and  the  present  one  is  certainly  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
1'he  year  1920  will  go  out  with  construction  operations  at  low 
ebb,  and  all  eyes  in  the  trade  bent  upon  the  spring  of  1921, 
which  looks  now  to  be  the  real  turning  point  in  the  line  of 
substantial  progress.  ‘ 

Building  work  in  the  different  important  eastern  cities  con¬ 
tinues  to  sag;  all  communities  show  a  great  weakness  in  in¬ 
dustrial  operations,  naturally  due  to  the  reconstruction  period 
and  term  of  business  recession  now  upon  us.  House  construc¬ 
tion  shows  little  difference,  and  the  past  year  will  be  marked 
as  one  in  which  dwelling  work  of  all  kinds  has  been  woefully 
neglected.  Current  building  includes  for  the  most  part  those 
necessary  repairs  and  improvements  to  property  that  are  vitally 
essential,  and  it  is  this  character  of  work  that  is  keeping  the 
manufacturers  and  building  material  dealers  fairly  well  con¬ 
tented.  Conditions  hold  with  great  uniformity  in  the  different 
sections,  with  immediate  situation  as  set  forth  below : 

-New  England:  With  industrial  operations  at  low  water,  in¬ 
cluding  plant  shut-downs  and  retrenchments,  the  construction 
operations  are  highly  spotted.  Here  and  there  a  factory  proj¬ 
ect  is  going  forward,  but  for  the  most  part  the  work  is  of  . 
trivial  nature  as  compared  with  good  times  in  this  important 
industrial  district.  Housing  work  and  public  structures  are 
now  to  be  found  in  larger  volume  than  operations  of  strictly 
commercial  or  factory  scope.  Public  utility  work  is  commenc¬ 
ing  to  develop  in  this  section  in  a  substantial  way.  The  out¬ 
look  for  activity  in  spring  construction  is  particularly  favor¬ 
able. 

BUILDING  ACTIVE  IN  CERTAIN  CHANNELS 

New  York:  Construction  work  in  the  metropolis  seems,  in 
reality,  better  than  the  average  opinion  or  expression  of  trade 
interests  intimate.  While  far  from  normal,  there  is  an  active 
movement  in  certain  channels,  such  as  theaters,  office  buildings 
and  apartments,  and  the  sum  total  is  bringing  a  fair  call  for 
materials. 

The  Joint  Legislative  Committee  hearings  now  under  way 
at  New  York,  no  matter  how  much  good  they  may  ultimately 
bring  to  the  trade,  are  having  the  effect  of  curtailing  new 
projects,  for  the  intending  builder  is  not  inclined  to  proceed 
with  his  structure  while  high  prices  and  “rake  offs”  are  in 
the  wind,  or  until  there  is  a  certain  stability  to  the  material 
market.  Consequently,  architects  and  engineers’  offices  are 
holding  back  many  important  developments,  simply  waiting 
for  the  word  go,  from  the  owner.  When  this  authority  comes, 
prices  are  quite  likely  to  be  where  they  stand  today;  and  this 
expresses  a  consensus  of  opinion  of  those  well  informed  in 
the  industry. 

HOUSE  CONSTRUCTION  EXCEEDING  FACTORY  WORK 

The  November  construction  totals  in  Manhattan  reached 
$4,916,500  for  new  buildings  as  against  $8,185,700  for  new 
structures  in  the  corresponding  month  of  last  year.  The  ap¬ 
plications  for  alterations  and  improvements  in  this  same  time 
aggregated  $1,626,675,  as  compared  with  $2,071,475  in  November, 
1919.  The  average,  as  will  be  seen,  is  a  little  more  than  one- 
half,  and  the  December  totals  bid  fair  to  estimate  in  about 
the  same  proportion.  After  the  turn  of  the  year,  it  is  held 
that  a  markedly  increased  volume  of  work  will  come  to  light. 


New  Jersey:  Reports  from  the  different  important  cities  of 
New  Jersey  regarding  building  operations  are  not  highly  en¬ 
couraging  for  the  current  production,  but  distinctly  so  in  mat¬ 
ter  of  outlook  for  the  new  year.  At  Newark,  the  decline  in 
industrial  activities,  including  the  leather,  iron-working,  chem¬ 
ical  and  other  prominent  local  trades,  is  having  the  effect  of 
placing  factory  work  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale,  allowing  house 
construction  and  other  work  to  far  exceed  it  in  volume  and 
valuation. 

Operations  are  becoming  more  active  in  the  Raritan  River 
section,  and  the  latest  project  to  develop  here  is  a  new  plant 
for  the  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Co.,  at  Maurer,  near  Perth 
Amboy,  to  cost  about  $1,000,000.  A  number  of  brick  buildings 
will  be  constructed,  some  to  replace  structures  destroyed  by 
fire  several  months  ago,  and  others  for  a  new  roofing  plant. 

Trenton  continues  to  hold  up  well  in  construction  work.  The 
new  hotel  building,  to  be  known  as  the  Stacy-Trent,  is  being 
pushed,  and  general  plans  perfected  for  financing  the  entire 
project.  The  new  hotel  is  estimated  to  cost  about  $1,700,000, 
and  will  have  247  rooms  with  bath.  The  American  Bridge 
Co.  is  proceeding  with  the  erection  of  its  plant  extensions, 
and  a  number  of  buildings  will  be  placed  in  service  at  an  early 
date.  This  expansion  has  been  under  way  for  a  number  of 
months  past,  and  is  estimated  to  cost  about  $2,000,000.  Other 
work,  of  lesser  scope,  is  going  forward,  the  whole  making  for 
fair  construction  conditions  and  without  any  broad  complaint 
among  the  local  brick  men  and  material  dealers. 

PLANS  FOR  NEW  PROJECTS  BEING  HELD 

Philadelphia :  It  is  all  a  matter  of  anticipation  in  the  Quaker 
City,  for  a  slowing  down  of  industrial  operations  has  brought 
a  like  recession  in  the  volume  of  building  work  going  on — 
but  architects  and  engineers,  who  are  pretty  fair  judges  of 
the  trend  of  affairs,  hold  that  plans  for  new  projects  now 
completed  and  kept  in  abeyance  will  make  for  a  lively  spring 
season  in  this  section.  Before  that  time  not  very  much  is  ex¬ 
pected  in  the  way  of  important  building. 

The  Philadelphia  Real  Estate  Board  is  reviewing  a  housing 
code  as  arranged  by  the  Pennsylvania  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  which  is  now  before  the  state  legislature.  A  special  hous¬ 
ing  committee  has  been  appointed  from  that  body,  and  public 
discussion  will  be  permitted  in  a  series  of  hearings.  The  meas¬ 
ure  is  designed  to  assist  both  the  large  cities  and  the  rural 
districts,  but  will  likely  be  subject  to  a  number  of  revisions, 
particularly  as  apply  to  restrictions  on  buildings  in  the  larger 
.  cities. 

Wilmington :  This  city  continues  to  retard  in  construction 
matters  and  there  is  little  encouragement  to  the  immediate 
situation.  The  finishing  work  required  on  projects  commenced 
some  time  ago  is  about  completed,  and  a  rather  lean  winter 
is  before  the  building  interests  of  this  section.  At  the  same 
time  they  have  reconciled  themselves  to  conditions,  so  there 
will  be  no  surprising  disappointment.  The  new  year  holds 
no  little  promise,  and  after  the  turn  of  the  winter  season,  con¬ 
siderable  work  is  expected  to  go  forward.  The  Delaware 
School  Auxiliary  Association  has  awarded  a  contract  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  brick  school  at  Smyrna,  to  cost  about  $36,900. 

BALTIMORE  PROGRAM  BEING  CARRIED  OUT 

The  By-Partisan  City  Charter  Commission,  Wilmington,  has 
decided  that  the  commission  form  of  government  would  prove 
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to  be  the  most  suitable  in  the  city,  and  a  committee  of  five 
has  been  appointed  to  draft  a  form  for  the  proposed  change. 

Baltimore :  There  is  apparently  nothing  to  stop  industrial 
activity  at  Baltimore,  for  despite  the  fact  that  construction  in 
this  line  has  eased  considerably  with  regard  to  new  buildings, 
present  structures  are  in  keen  demand,  and  the  past  fortnight 
shows  the  entrance  of  two  or  three  new  manufacturing  con¬ 
cerns  in  the  community  ranks.  In  the  Curtis  Bay,  Locust 
Point  and  other  industrial  districts,  there  is  a  concerted  move¬ 
ment  to  make  the  most  of  the  fine,  open  weather  which  has 
been  prevailing,  and  proceed  as  far  as  possible  with  work  now 
under  way.  The  Columbia  Graphaphone  Co.  is  pushing  con¬ 
struction  on  its  new  plant,  estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $1,000,- 
000,  while  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  is  showing  no 
let-up  in  the  erection  of  its  new  plant  which  will  cost  about 
$8,000,000,  and  which  will  require  from  a  year  to  eighteen 
months  to  bring  to  completion. 

There  is  a  little  housing  movement  under  way  at  Baltimore, 
but  not  of  the  scope  desired  or  necessary.  A  number  of  new 
brick  dwellings  are  being  erected  on  North  Smallwood  Street, 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  city,  but  compared  with  the  growing 
population,  existing  projects  amount  to  comparatively  nil.  In 
this  connection  it  is  estimated  that  during  the  coming  year  no 
less  than  40,000  new  workers  at  local  industrial  plants  will  take 
up  residence  in  the  city,  and,  with  their  families,  will  increase 
the  population  by  about  150,000.  It  is  said  that  there  are  about 
130,000  dwellings  in  the  city  at  the  present  time,  a  number  in¬ 
sufficient  to  care  for  the  present  population,  so  just  how  lively 
builders  will  have  to  step  in  their  construction  programs  can 
readily  be  imagined.  The  early  months  of  the  coming  year 
are  expected  to  show  a  great  change  in  attitude  as  regards 
housing  work,  with  the  actual  start  of  work  on  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  new -homes. 

NEW  HOME  BUILDING  DRAWS  ATTENTION 

Washington:  With  the  opening  of  the  winter  season  and 
the  current  session  of  Congress,  the  capital  city  is  taking  on 
its  rightful  air  of  importance.  And  that  the  realty  interests 
feel  the  change,  there  is  no  question.  Homes  of  all  kinds  are 
again  in  active  demand,  whether  for  purchase  or  lease,  and 
the  available  accommodations  are  not  plentiful.  The  building 
of  new  homes  continues  to  occupy  a  good  share  of  attention, 
and  no  time  is  being  lost  in  doing  the  finishing  on  residences 
which  have  been  under  construction  in  the  months  past.  The 
city  is  enjoying  fine  weather,  and  this  is  helping  to  bring  about 
a  good  call  for  brick  and  other  basic  building  materials.  The 
coming  year  looks  to  be  a  bright  one  in  construction  circles 
in  this  district,  and  local  building  interests  have  high  hopes 
of  a  record  spring  season. 

THE  LABOR  SITUATION 

There  has  come  about  a  decided  change  in  the  labor  situa¬ 
tion  thruout  the  eastern  districts  during  the  past  few  weeks. 
It  is  now  distinctly  an  employer’s  market  and  there  are  far 
more  men  than  jobs.  While  the  surplus  of  labor  cannot  be 
held  as  serious  at  the  moment,  the  general  trend  is  towards 
unemployment,  and  the  closing  down  temporarily  of  textile, 
leather,  iron-working  and  other  plants,  and  in  appreciable  num¬ 
ber,  is  having  the  effect  of  a  general  revision  in  wage  scales. 
There  is  hardly  a  plant  that  expects  to  resume  at  former  wage 
schedules.  Taking  the  textile  line  as  a  criterion,  20  and  30 
per  cent,  reduction  in  rates  are  the  rule. 

Undoubtedly,  the  same  situation  will  hit  the  construction  in¬ 
dustries  ;  it  has  not  come  yet,  but  with  a  revision  of  living  to 
a  pre-war  basis,  there  must  be  a  near  pre-war  level  to  wage 
schedules.  In  the  clay  working  industries  in  the  Raritan  River 
section  of  New  Jersey,  common  labor  earning  60  cents  an  hour 
a  few  months  ago,  is  now  satisfied  with  50  cents  an  hour,  and 
only  the  best  men  are  being  employed  at  this  level. 

Threatened  advances  of  construction  labor  in  different  cen¬ 


ters  in  the  East  have  come  to  nothing.  The  men  are  remain¬ 
ing  at  work  at  their  'previous  scale  of  wages,  and  some  are 
wondering  just  how  long  these  will  continue  in  force.  The 
situation,  in  a  nutshell,  can  be  summed  up  as  to  being  fortunate 
in  getting  and  holding  a  job,  rather  than  seeing  just  how  far 
the  job  can  be  worked  for  higher  pay. 

Reports  from  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  Wilmington,  Del.,  show 
a  large  number  of  idle  people,  heretofore  engaged  in  the  tex¬ 
tile  and  leather  industries,  respectively,  in  these  cities,  such 
lines  being  primary  ones  in  local  industrial  life. 

£  i*  £ 

The  Brick  and  Burned  Clay  Markets 

The  call  for  building  materials  continues  to  decline  as  the 
old  year  dies  out.  The  demand  in  the  different  eastern  dis¬ 
tricts  covers  only  essential  requirements,  and  while  dealers  are 
carrying  fair  stocks,  there  is  little  inclination  to  tie  up  too 
much  money  in  supplies  at  current  levels,  altho,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  rather  fair  assurance  that  these  levels  will  fluctu¬ 
ate  but  little  in  the  weeks  to  come. 

Building  supplies  are  being  made  to  bear  the  brunt  of  high 
price  talk  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  not  always  with 
good  consistency  or  reason.  The  writer  was  recently  shown 
a  clipping  from  a  Middle  West  newspaper,  setting  forth  that 
since  the  Joint  Legislative  Committee  investigation  had  started 
in  New  York,  the  price  of  common  brick  had  declined  from 
$32.50  to  $15.00  a  thousand;  this  is  just  as  ridiculous  as  it 
sounds,  as  anyone  who  has  kept  in  touch  with  the  situation 
knows.  The  first  mentioned  figure  is  that  prevailing  during 
the  summer  months  for  delivery  on  the  job;  the  last  mentioned 
is  a  recent  wholesale  quotation,  alongside  dock  in  cargo  lots. 
Quite  a  distinction !  And  yet,  this  kind  of  information  reaches 
almost  countless  numbers  who,  not  informed,  believe  it. 

PRICE  DECLINED  IN  LAST  TWO  WEEKS 

Boston :  The  lessened  call  for  common  brick  has  brought 
a  decline  in  price  during  the  past  fortnight,  New  York  ma¬ 
terial  being  quoted  at  $28,  as  against  $32  heretofore,  on  the 
job,  and  Connecticut  brick  priced  at  $30  as  compared  with  $36 
delivered.  Fire  brick  holds  at  $95  and  $100  a  thousand,  de¬ 
livered,  and  fire  clay  at  $30  a  ton.  Face  brick,  kiln  run,  is  being 
turned  at  $50  a  thousand,  and  selected  stocks  at  $60.  Hollow 
tile  partition  blocks  range  from  $250  to  $420  per  thousand 
sq.  ft.,  according  to  size. 

New  York:  Despite  the  slack  in  building,  the  call  for  com¬ 
mon  brick  continues  fair  in  the  local  market,  and  cargoes  ‘com¬ 
ing  from  the  Hudson  River  districts  are  soon  disposed  of. 
Present  quotations  hold  at  $16  and  $18  per  thousand  in  cargo 
lots  alongside  dock,  with  dealers  asking  $22.50  and  $22.70  for 
delivery  on  the  job.  There  is  no  change  whatever  in  the  exist¬ 
ing  levels  of  other  burned  clay  products,  and  there  is  a  de¬ 
cided  firmness  in  the  situation  in  this  respect.  Fire  brick  is 
meeting  with  quite  an  active  market  at  $90  a  thousand,  and 
face  brick,  priced  from  $45  upwards  for  the  better  grades,  is 
meeting  with  an  increased  number  of  inquiries. 

PRICE  LEVELS  REMAIN  STEADY 

New  Jersey:  Brick  sales  in  this  state  are  fair,  considering 
the  general  situation,  and  there  is  no  noticeable  change  in  the 
line  of  price.  The  Hackensack  yards  are  now  drawing  on 
their  reserves,  quoting  $25  delivered;  at  Trenton,  a  number 
of  the  plants  have  been  closed  down,  but  price  maintains  firm 
at  $25  at  the  kiln  and  $29  on  the  job.  At  Newark,  dealers 
are  asking  $25  and  $27  a  thousand  delivered,  while  at  New 
Brunswick,  approximately  like  quotations  prevail.  The  market 
for  fire  brick  remains  at  a  fair  point  of  call,  with  $90  the  popu¬ 
lar  figure  for  best  stocks.  Hollow  tile  and  partition  tile  is 
moving  rather  slow,  as  are  a  number  of  other  burned  clay 
specialties. 
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Other  Cities:  There  is  no  change  of  importance  to  be  re¬ 
corded  in  the  matter  of  prices  of  brick  or  other  burned  clay 
products  at  Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  Baltimore  and  Wash¬ 
ington.  With  the  exception  of  Wilmington,  a  $25  figure  pre¬ 
vails  for  the  best  grade  of  common  brick  delivered  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  cities,  with  a  shade  or  so  lower  at  Washington.  Wil¬ 
mington,  Del.,  holds  to  its  $28  figure  under  much  lessened 
call  than  when  recently  established.  Fire  brick,  always  a  good 
seller  at  this  season  of  the  year,  is  rather  Jiving  up  to  its  repu¬ 
tation,  and  first  grade  stock  is  being  priced  at  $85  and  $90,  de¬ 
livered.  Face  brick  has  hit  a  weakened  market,  and  is  not 
in  prominent  call  for  immediate  service;  the  same  holds  true 
of  hollow  tile,  drain  tile,  sewer  pipe  and  other  burned  clay 
specialties,  the  demand  has  slackened  materially  during  the  past 
few  weeks. 

£  £  £ 

With  the  Brick  and  Burned  Clay  Producers 

The  fine  weather  of  the  past  few  weeks  has  been  of  decided 
advantage  to  producers  in  the  Fludson  River  district,  and  with 
practically  all  fuel  requirements  met,  the  burning  of  green 
brick  has  reached  a  point  where  the  1920  production  will  be 
ready  for  market  at  an  early  date,  if  not  available  now.  Many 
yards  have  a  good  supply  on  hand,  and  sufficient  for  all  im¬ 
mediate  or  future  requirements.  Shipments  to  the  New  York 
market  are  being  continued  at  the  rate  of  from  25  to  30  cargoes 
and  more  a  week,  and  just  as  long  as  the  Hudson  River  re¬ 
mains  open  to  navigation,  it  is  expected  that  this  activity  will 
be  maintained.  With  the  close  of  the  producing  season,  manu¬ 
facturers  have  an  opportunity  to  take  account  of  things  and 
the  past  year,  despite  certain  difficulties,  has  not  been  a  bad 
one  in  matter  of  turning  of  output. 

OUTLOOK  FAVORABLE 

Altho  the  lessened  call  for  building  brick  has  caused  the  In¬ 
dependent  Brick  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  to  close  down  its  plants 
at  Bordentown  and  Kinkora  temporarily,  the  company  views 
the  outlook  favorably,  and  expects  to  resume  production  as 
soon  as  the  demand  is  prevalent.  A  good  force  of  employes 
is  being  kept  available,  and  a  number  of  improvements  and 
repairs  will  be  made  at  the  plants  during  the  winter  season. 
Current  prices  are  $25  at  the  kiln,  and  $29  delivered  on  the  job. 
The  company  has  developed  a  new  line,  covering  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  clay  for  sagger  use,  and  this  is  now  being  sold  exten¬ 
sively  to  local  potteries.  The  outlook  is  very  bright  in  this 
direction,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  branch  of  the  business  will 
be  developed  extensively.  The  company  is  operating  its  own 
clay  properties,  and  during  the  past  four  months  has  mined 
a  considerable  tonnage. 

BRICK  MAN  HEADS  GRAND  JURY 

Douglas  J.  Fisher,  one  of  the  officials  of  the  well  known 
brick  manufacturing  company,  the  Sayre  &  Fisher  Co.,  Sayre- 
ville,  N.  J.,  has  been  selected  as  foreman  for  the  present  term 
of  the  grand  jury,  sitting  at  New  Brunswick.  Mr.  Fisher  is 
very  prominent  in  the  clay-working  industry  of  the  state,  and 
a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  New  Jersey  Clay 
Workers’  Association  and  Eastern  Section  of  the  American 
Ceramic  Society. 

NEW  COMPANY  WILL  OPERATE  OLD  N.  J.  PLANT 

The  Glendora  (N.  J.)  Block  &  Brick  Mfg.  Co.  has  been 
organized  with  a  capital  of  $50,000  to  operate  a  local  plant  for 
the  manufacture  of  common  brick,  building  block  and  other 
burned  clay  products.  The  company  is  headed  by  Wilbur  W. 
Speece,  Glendora;  and  Joseph  D.  Kurson  and  Walter  D.  Arm¬ 
strong,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

REFRACTORIES  COMPANY  BUSY 

The  Mount  Union  (Pa.)  Refractories  Co.  is  operating  under 
good  production  at  its  local  plant,  and  has  construction  work 


under  way  on  a  number  of  improvements.  The  company  is 
increasing  the  working  force  engaged  in  the  building  work, 
offering  bricklayers  $1.25  an  hour  and  laborers  60  cents  an  hour, 
with  good  boarding  provisions. 

PHILLIPS-HARPER  CO.  ACTIVE 

The  Phillips-Harper  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  dealer  in  brick  of 
all  kinds  and  manufacturer  of  hollow  tile,  with  several  plants 
in  New  Jersey,  is  continuing  to  secure  some  interesting  orders 
for  early  delivery.  The  company  will  furnish  the  hollow  tile 
for  the  construction  of  the  new  Curb  Exchange  at  New  York; 
like  material  will  also  be  supplied  for  the  new  Biltmore  Hotel 
to  be  erected  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  for  the  new  Amusement- 
Convention  Hall  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  The  three  orders  total 
about  $175,000. 

REFRACTORIES  COMPANY  WILL  OPERATE  IN  N.  Y. 

The  Electro  Refractories  Co.,  organized  at  Dover,  Del.,  with 
capital  of  $200,000,  has  filed  notice  of  organization  to  operate 
in  New  York,  with  headquarters  at  Buffalo.  L.  U.  Milward 
will  be  the  corporate  representative  of  the  company  in  that 
city,  which  will  specialize  in  the  production  of  high  grade  re¬ 
fractory  materials. 

WILL  MAKE  REFRACTORIES 

The  Superior  Basic  Brick  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  recently 
formed,  as  announced  in  a  late  issue  of  Brick  and  Clay  Record, 
has  taken  out  a  state  charter  of  incorporation,  with  capital  of 
$5,000,  to  manufacture  refractories  of  various  kinds,  as  well 
as  building  brick,  paving  block  and  kindred  specialties.  The 
company  is  headed  by  H.  B.  Groninger  and  William  M.  Hertz- 
ler ;  J.  M.  Dixon,  Mount  Lebanon,  Pittsburgh,  is  treasurer. 

BRICK  COMPANIES  ORIGINATE  SLOGAN 

The  different  brick  manufacturers  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  who 
are  cooperating  in  a  local  promotion  campaign  in  the  interests 
of  “Build  With  Brick,”  have  been  using  an  interesting  slogan, 
reading,  “Cut  Down  the  H.  C.  B.  (high  cost  of  building)  by 
Using  Plain  C.  B.  (common  brick).  It  is  set  forth  that  com¬ 
mon  brick,  handled  by  a  competent  architect,  makes  the  most 
beautiful  buildings  in  the  world,  and  reduces  the  cost  to  a  rea¬ 
sonable  and  practical  basis.  The  different  companies  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  campaign  include  the  Keystone  Brick  Co.,  F.  Set¬ 
ter's  Sons,  H.  M.  &  C.  B.  Siner,  Joseph  T.  Byrne  Estate,  John 
H.  Earley,  Frankford  Brick  Works,  and  the  North  Philadel¬ 
phia  Brick  Works. 

BRICKLAYERS  FORM  ASSOCIATION 

The  contracting  bricklayers  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  have  formed 
a  new  organization,  to  be  known  as  the  Contracting  Bricklay¬ 
ers’  Association  of  Baltimore,  with  offices  at  1328  Munsey 
Building.  The  association  is  designed  for  general  cooperative 
benefits,  both  business  and  social.  The  organization  is  headed 
by  August  Weber  and  Walter  Stahl,  Jr. 

WILL  ESTABLISH  HOLLOW  TILE  DEPARTMENT 

The  Suburban  Brick  Co.,  Moundsville,  W.  Va.,  has  plans 
under  way  for  extensions  in  its  plant  for  general  increase  in 
production.  It  is  proposed  to  establish  a  new  department,  to 
be  equipped  for  the  production  of  hollow  building  tile.  Other 
equipment  will  also  be  installed  in  different  sections  of  the 
plant.  M.  W.  Blair  is  manager. 

BRICK  AND  TILE  COMPANY  FORMED 

The  Composite  Tile  &  Brick  Co.,  New  York,  has  been  in¬ 
corporated  with  a  capital  of  $400,000  under  state  laws,  to  manu¬ 
facture  brick,  tile  and  other  kindred  products.  The  company 
is  headed  by  A.  G.  Wilson,  A.  Girtanner  and  J.  H.  Gross,  347 
Fifth  Avenue. 

SMALL  COMPANY  BECOMES  MILLION  DOLLAR  FIRM 

The  Union  Brick  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  a  Delaware  corpora- 
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tion,  has  filed  notice  at  Dover,  Del.,  of  an  increase  in  capital 
from  $25,000  to  $2,000,000  for  general  expansion. 

DECLARES  SPECIAL  DIVIDEND 

The  National  Fireproofing  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  with  plants 
in  the  Raritan  River  section  of  New  Jersey  and  other  points, 
has  declared  a  special  Christmas  dividend  of  1  per  cent,  on 
the  preferred  stock.  H.  M.  Keasbey,  president,  has  announced 
that  the  past  year  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  history,  and  it  is  desired  that  the  stockholders  share 
in  the  prosperity.  Further  dividends,  it  is  set  forth,  will  de¬ 
pend  entirely  upon  coming  operations  and  the  condition  of  the 
building  industry. 

CLAY  WORKERS  HOLD  MEETING 

The  New  Jersey  Clay  Workers’  Association  and  Eastern  Sec¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Ceramic  Society  held  a  special  meeting 
of  the  Executive  Committee  and  Building  Committee  for  the 
new  ceramic  school  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  on  Tuesday 
afternoon,  December  7.  The  different  features  of  the  new 
ceramic  building  at  the  college  were  fully  discussed,  and  ar¬ 
rangements  perfected  for  securing  additional  funds  by  con¬ 
tributions  of  the  clay-working  interests  in  the  state  for  ma¬ 
terials  and  equipment,  adding  such  amount  to  the  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $100,000  granted  by  the  state,  for  entire  fulfillment  of 
the  project  along  the  lines  desired.  The  building  will  be  two- 
story,  brick  and  terra  cotta,  50x100  ft.  A  large  variety  of 
burned  clay  products  will  be  used  thruout  the  structure. 

NEW  CLAY  MINING  COMPANY 

The  Namie  Kaolin  Corporation,  New  York,  has  been  formed 
under  Delaware  laws  with  capital  of  1,500,000,  to  mine  kaolin, 
clays,  etc.  The  company  is  headed  by  M.  E.  Nolan,  J.  T. 
McGovern  and  S.  C.  Berry,  all  of  New  York. 


U.  S.  Appoints  Immigration  Committee 

The  immigration  situation  in  the  United  States  has  in¬ 
creased  to  such  proportions  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States  has  appointed  a  committee  on  immigra¬ 
tion.  The  first  thing  the  committee  will  do  at  its  first  meet¬ 
ing  in  Washington  in  the  near  future  is  to  take  up  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  a  national  immigration  policy. 

The  Chamber  reaches  an  attitude  upon  a  question  of  this 
kind  only  after  there  has  been  a  study  made  of  the  subject 
by  a  representative  committee  and  the  committee’s  report 
has  been  submitted  to  a  referendum  vote  of  the  1,400  or¬ 
ganizations  which  are  members. 

In  selecting  the  personnel  of  this  committee,  President 
Defrees,  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  sought  to  have  repre¬ 
sented  upon  it  the  diverse  interests  of  the  country  which 
may  be  affected  in  one  way  or  another  by  the  government’s 
policy  on  this  subject. 

J.  W.  O’Leary,  vice-president  of  the  Chicago  Trust  Co., 
is  chairman  of  the  new  committee. 

St  St  it 

Developing  Inland  Waterways 

Secretary  of  'War  Baker  said  in  an  address  before  the 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  December  8,  that  trans¬ 
portation  of  bulk  commodities  at  high  speed,  involving  a 
high  carriage  cost,  is  a  wasteful  process  and  the  growing 
necessity  for  conserving  the  natural  resources  of  the  nation 
demands  adequate  and  rapid  development  of  the  waterways 
of  the  country.  He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
act  returning-  control  of  the  railroads  to  private  ownership, 
Congress  had  placed  with  the  War  Department  a  responsible 
part  of  the  development  of  traffic  on  inland  waterways,  and 
that  the  program  was  now  working  out  successfully. 


NATION’S  CAPITOL 


NOTES  from  the 

'  I  '  HE  FEW  WEEKS  that  Congress  has  been  in  session  has 
A  brought  out  some  interesting  matters  of  importance  to 
the  building  industry,  showing  that  the  country’s  lawmakers 
are  fully  aware  that  conditions  in  this  line  are  far  from  what 
they  should  be.  Among  the  pertinent  items  to  be  recorded 
are : 

The  Senate  has  approved  of  a  continuation  of  the  work  of 
its  special  Committee  on  Production  and  Reconstruction,  headed 
by  Senator  Calder,  New  York,  and  activities  of  this  body  will 
be  enlarged  in  scope  during  the  coming  months  of  the  new 
year.  The  nation-wide  investigation  of  the  housing  problem 
will  be  advanced,  as  well  as  a  similar  inquiry  into  the  building 
trades  situation  in  practically  every  state  of  the  Union.  This 
latter  work  will  follow  closely  in  the  path  of  the  Joint  Legis¬ 
lative  Committee  now  engaging  in  New  York,  it  being  main¬ 
tained  on  the  Senate  floor  that  similar  combinations  exist  in 
other  cities  of  the  country,  which  are  throttling  the  industry 
with  corrupt  practices.  For  this  broad  investigation,  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  been  authorized  to  employ  counsel,  with  limitation 
of  salary  placed  at  $5,000. 

St  .st  St 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  has  voiced  disfavor  with  respect  to  the  plan  of  ex¬ 
empting  incomes  from  mortgage  investments,  either  large  or 
small,  from  taxation,  as  has  recently  been  advocated  to  assist 
the  building  movement  thruout  the  land.  It  is  said  that  while 
the  merits  of  the  plan  are  appreciated,  the  problem  of  raising 


sufficient  revenue  to  meet  a  $4,000,000,000  budget  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  so  serious  that  all  present  sources  of  revenue  must  be 
conserved. 

St  it  it 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  will  hold  hearings  during  the  coming  month  on  pro¬ 
posed  new  tariff  schedules  on  different  ceramic  products.  Pot¬ 
tery  interests  should  be  well  represented  at  the  conferences,  as 
the  matter  is  one  of  utmost  importance  to  the  future  prosper¬ 
ity  of  the  industry  in  this  country. 

it  it  it 

A  meeting  of  the  National  Council  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  the  United  States  will  be  held  in  Washington,  Janu¬ 
ary  27  and  28  and  one  of  the  main  questions  to  be  brought 
before  the  council  is  the  housing  situation.  This  problem  is 
considered  of  such  importance  at  this  time  that  it  is  hoped 
a  constructive  program  will  be  brought  forth. 

John  Ihlder,  head  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce’s  Civic  De¬ 
velopment  Department,  says :  “Action  is  now  demanded.  Mat¬ 
ters  can  not  drift  as  lack  of  houses  will  prove  a  serious  handi¬ 
cap  to  the  revival  of  business.  The  city  that  has  adequate  hous¬ 
ing  will  have  a  tremendous  industrial  and  commercial  advan¬ 
tage  over  less  well  equipped  rivals.” 

England  realizes  the  importance  of  housing  so  clearly  that 
the  government  has  evolved  a  house-building  campaign  which 
will  mean  a  loss  to  the  national  treasury  of  $100,000,000  a  year 
for  sixty  years. 


A  Department  Devoted  to  Practical  Problems  in  the 
Manufacture  of  Higher  Grade  Ceramic  Products  Such 
as  Whiteware,  Including  Electrical  Porcelain,  Floor  and 
If  all  Tile,  Sanitary  Ware,  etc.,  as  Well  as  Stoneware 
Terra  Cotta,  Special  Refractories  and  Other  Articles 
Where  High  Grade  Clays  Arc  Employed  in  Their 
Fabrication. 

URGES  PROTECTION  OF  WORKERS 

HEN  WE  MET  in  convention  last  Janu- 
uary,  the  world  at  large  was  endeavor- 
ing  to  make  its  first  real  step  towards 
reconstruction.  Europe  was  more  upset 
and  in  a  more  chaotic  condition  than  at 
any  time  since  August,  1914.  Not  even 
during  the  war  period  were  the  people  of 
Europe  so  dissatisfied  as  they  were  at 
this  time. 

The  cause  for  this  condition  can  best 
be  laid,  first  at  the  door  of  radicalism 
and  destructive  revolution  as  propagated 
by  bolshevistic  Russia  and  who  have  sent  their  agents  to  al¬ 
most  every  country  in  the  world ;  second,  continuance  of  an 
inflated  value  on  the  real  necessities  of  life;  third,  continued 
demands  by  labor  for  increased  wages  and  shorter  hours ; 
fourth,  unsatisfactory  application  and  enforcement  of  the 
Versailles  treaty;  fifth,  the  reaction  from  an  excited  destruc¬ 
tive  force  to  one  of  a  peaceful  normality. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  in  practically  all  of  the  large 
industrial  disturbances  of  each  country  in  Europe  this  year, 
the  hand  of  bolshevism  has  been  more  or  less  the  instigator 
either  directly  or  indirectly. 

ENGLAND’S  LABOR  DISTURBANCES  SEVERE 

England  has  been  severely  tried  with  labor  disturbances  in 
a  large  number  of  her  industries  and  the  strikes  of  the  coal 
miners,  railway  employes,  and  dock  workers  were  of  such 
magnitude  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  Government  to  inter¬ 
vene  to  stop  countrywide  suffering  and  possible  revolution. 

Italy  and  Germany  have  had  to  contend  with  extreme  radi¬ 
cal  Socialistic  movements  that  have  retarded  their  industrial 
progress,  and  which,  at  present  while  under  control  will  bear 
careful  watching. 

France  and  Belgium  have  had  less  industrial  strife  than 
the  others  and  therefore,  have  made  considerable  progress 
towards  reconstruction— especially  is  this  true  of  Belgium. 

It  is  of  interest  at  this  time  in  considering  conditions  in 
Europe  to  remind  you  that  of  all  the  countries  that  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  war,  England  is  the  only  one  that  has  retained 
her  war  ministry,  all  other  countries  have  repudiated  theirs. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  our  own  country  and  review  our  own 
conditions.  At  the  beginning  of  this  year,  we  all  felt  that 
commodity  prices  had  about  reached  the  top  peak,  but  we 
were  soon  convinced  that  this  was  not  the  case.  Our  peo- 

Editors  Note — Address  of  W.  L.  Smith,  Jr.,  at  U.  S.  Potters  Con¬ 
vention  at  New  York,  December  15.  1920. 


pie  continued  to  demand  not  only  the  necessities  'of  life,  but 
the  luxuries  as  well,  and  these  in  increased  quantities.  Price 
seemed  to  be  no  consideration,  in  fact,  we  were  all  more  or 
less  indulging  in  an  orgy  of  reckless  money  spending. 

In  March  of  this  year,  both  wholesale  and  retail  prices  on 
the  important  items  that  enter  into  the  living  costs  of  our 
people  had  reached  their  highest  peak.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  an  earnest  effort  was  made  by  some  of  our  progressive 
business  men  and  financial  institutions  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
unsound  and  dangerous  inflated  condition.  How  well  this 
effort  has  succeeded,  can  best  be  found  out  by  comparing'  the 
present  general  price  levels  with  those  that  existed  at  that 
time.  I  believe  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  has  been  an  aver¬ 
age  reduction  of  at  least  15  to  20  per  cent.,  and  before  we 
reach  a  normal,  safe  and  sound  level,  we  can  expect  a  further 
reduction  of  at  least  this  much  more  and  then  some. 

DO  NOT  EXPECT  RETURN  TO  PRE-WAR  CONDITIONS 

We  do  not  expect  pre-war  conditions  to  be  our  normal  con¬ 
dition  of  the  future,  neither  do  we  expect  a  return  to  pre¬ 
war  living  and  manufacturing  cost,  but  we  have  a  right  as  a 
nation  to  expect  that  both  capital  and  labor  will  put  forth  an 


honest  and  earnest  effort  to  place  our  country  in  its  true  nor¬ 
mal  condition,  that  we  maintain  our  supremacy  among  the 
nations  of  the  world  as  in  the  past. 

We,  as  a  nation,  are  now  moving  in  the  “Constructive 
Period”  and  the  big  American  public  will  not  tolerate  radical¬ 
ism  of  either  capital  or  labor,  especially  during  this  period. 
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We  have  not  been  troubled  this  year  with  strikes,  that  have 
disturbed  our  national  industrial  condition  as  we  were  last 
year,  and,  the  only  one  of  any  magnitude  was  the  outlaw  rail¬ 
road  strike,  which  seriously  interrupted  commerce  for  some 
time,  but  which  was  eventually  beaten  and  rightfully  so. 

Bolshevism  and  I.  W.  W.-ism  have  not  made  any  progress 
this  year,  and  fortunately  for  our  country  and  people,  all  dem¬ 
onstration  for  this  form  of  national  suicide  has  been  stamped 
out  wherever  it  has  shown  itself. 

Within  the  past  six  weeks,  the  American  people  have  dem¬ 
onstrated,  as  they  have  so  often  in  the  past,  that  they  can 
be  relied  upon  to  do  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time.  They 
elected  Warren  G.  Harding  as  their  President,  who,  I  feel 
sure,  will  be  a  Moses  to  lead  us  out  of  the  present  business 
uncertainty  into  which  we  have  been  placed  by  the  most  in¬ 
efficient  business  administration  this  country  has  had  in  thirty 
years. 

LOSS  OF  PRODUCTION  SERIOUS  PROBLEM 

As  to  our  own  industry,  this  has  been  a  year  filled  with 
enough  trials  and  worries  to  cause  all  of  us  quite  a  few  sleep¬ 
less  nights.  Loss  of  production  has  been  our  most  serious 
trouble  and  this,  at  a  time  when  our  country  has  been  able  to 
absorb  our  maximum  output  and  demand  still  more.  Con¬ 
tributing  causes  to  this  condition  have  been :  shortage  of  felds¬ 
par  ;  shortage  of  railroad  equipment  in  which  to  load  flint, 
sagger  clays  and  coal ;  the  refusal  of  a  number  of  our  em¬ 
ployes  to  work  more  than  three  or  four  days  a  week,  when 
they  are  capable  of  working  full  time.  This  condition  is  little 
short  of  criminal,  especially  at  this  time,  and  if  there  is  a 
possible  remedy,  we  owe  it,  not  only  to  ourselves,  but  to  our 
other  employes,  who  will,  and  want  to  put  forth  their  best 
efforts  in  advancing  themselves,  and  the  industry  to  see  that  the 
remedy  is  found  and  applied.  Shortage  of  fuel,  especially 
gas,  and  our  inability  to  obtain  a  substitute,  was  another  cause 
of  this  condition. 

Our  dealings  with  the  National  Brotherhood  of  Operative 
Potters  this  year  have  been  mutually  progressive,  peaceful  and 
prosperous.  We  have  had  some  trouble  in  individual  factories, 
which  were  eventually  corrected  by  the  proper  officials  of  both 
organizations  in  accordance  with  our  working  agreement  and 
I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate  both  organiza¬ 
tions  in  having  such  broad  minded  and  square-dealing  men  to 
handle  this  work.  I  refer  especially  to  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Brotherhood  of  Operative  Potters,  the 
Labor  Committee  of  the  United  States  Potters’  Association,  the 
Standing  Committee,  and  the  Labor  Shortage  Committee. 

MAINTAIN  HIGH  STANDARD  OF  QUALITY 

Permit  me,  at  this  time,  to  warn  you  against  any  tendency 
to  sacrifice  quality  in  your  endeavor  to  obtain  normal  produc¬ 
tion.  It  will  be  better  for  us,  not  only  as  individuals,  but 
for  the  industry  as  a  whole,  if  we  have  to  lose  a  little  produc¬ 
tion,  to  hold  our  quality  up  to  its  highest  standard. 

I  feel  we  should  impress  upon  our  employes  the  fact  that 
competitive  conditions  are  slowly  returning  and  if  we  are  to 
hold  our  markets  against  foreign  manufacturers,  thereby  as¬ 
suring  steady  employment  to  all  in  our  industry,  we  must  have 
the  unselfish  cooperation  of  our  employes. 

Foreign  competition  is  gradually  returning  as  the  following 
figures  will  show :  In  February  of  this  year  all  importations 
from  all  countries  amounted  to  $578,000.  In  August  they 
amounted  to  $1,486,000,  an  increase  of  $980,000,  or  approxi¬ 
mately  150  per  cent.,  and  in  studying  the  figures  submitted  to 
me  by  First  Vice-President  Burgess  they  show  that  the  im¬ 
portation  from  each  country  increased  each  month  over  the 
previous  month. 

It  is  true  that  the  price  on  all  foreign  goods  has  been  in¬ 
creased  during  the  year,  but  not  near  in  proportion  to  the  im¬ 
portations.  Therefore,  there  can  be  but  one  conclusion 


reached :  that  foreign  production  is  increasing  and  they  are 
marketing  their  surplus  in  this  country  in  competition  with  us. 

It  will  be  well  for  us  to  keep  in  closer  touch  with  this  con¬ 
dition  in  the  near  future  than  we  have  in  the  past  five  years. 

HELP  DEVELOPMENT  OF  LABOR-SAVING  MACHINERY 

If  our  industry  is  to  continue  progressing  it  is  necessary 
that  we  encourage  the  further  development,  improvement  and 
adoption  of  labor-saving  and  quality-producing  machinery. 
Considerable  progress  has  been  made  this  year  along  these  lines, 
but  it  is  disappointing  to  say  the  least,  the  position  some 
branches  of  the  Brotherhood  are  taking  in  the  adoption  of  im¬ 
proved  machinery  and  conditions. 

I  have  in  mind  the  dippers  in  Sebring  and  East  Liverpool, 
Ohio  over  the  mangle  and  the  kilnplacers  in  Sebring  over  the 
tunnel  kiln.  These  men  not  only  stand  in  their  own  light,  but 
they  also  retard  the  advancement  of  their  brother  workmen  in 
other  branches  in  their  selfish  attitude.  If  their  attitude  is 
prompted  thru  a  fear  that  we  are  striving  to  reduce  their  earn¬ 
ings  they  are  sadly  mistaken. 

As  an  industry  we  have  always  maintained  the  average 
hourly  wage  of  our  employes  on  a  higher  level  than  any  other 
industry  of  equal  skill  and  effort  and  we  can  assure  them  that 
in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  this  will  continue  to  be  our  policy. 

1  was  forcibly  impressed  at  our  meeting  with  the  Brother¬ 
hood  conference  committee  in  January  and  again  at  our  meet¬ 
ing  with  the  Brotherhood  executive  committee  in  August  at  the 
lack  of  accurate  and  reliable  information  of  hourly  wage  earn¬ 
ings  with  which  our  labor  committee  had  to  work.  If  you  ex¬ 
pect  your  labor  committee  to  make  agreements  that  are  equit¬ 
able  and  fair  to  all  concerned  then  it  is  your  duty  as  individual 
members  of  this  association  to  see  that  they  have  this  informa¬ 
tion  and  above  all  that  it  is  accurate  and  reliable. 

FIRMS  SHOULD  MAKE  SURVEY  OF  WAGE  EARNINGS 

I  make  this  suggestion  that  the  individual  firms  make  an 
accurate  survey  of  hourly  wage  earnings  in  every  department 
of  at  least  four  pays  a  year,  and  that  a  copy  of  these  be  kept 
in  the  office  of  the  secretary,  that  they  may  be  available  for 
labor  and  standing  committees. 

It  would  be  commendable  if  at  this  convention  you  consider 
the  adoption  of  some  plan  whereby  our  deserving  employes 
and  their  families  can  be  relieved  of  at  least  a  part  of  the 
worry  and  financial  loss  incurred  thru  accidents,  sickness  and 
death,  or  upon  reaching  the  age  of  life  when  it  is  no  longer 
possible  for  them  to  work,  that  they  be  pensioned. 

The  all-wise  Providence  has  seen  fit  this  year  to  take  from 
our  midst  six  members,  namely :  Robert  T.  Hall,  Ambrose  J. 
Cartwright,  Henry  P.  Knoblock,  John  George,  James  Moses 
and  George  M.  Jaques,  all  of  whom  took  an  active  interest  in 
furthering  the  best  interest  of  our  organization  and  industry. 
We  will  miss  them,  it  is  true,  but  their  high  integrity,  unsel¬ 
fishness  and,  honesty  of  purpose  will  be  cherished  by  us  as  a 
treasured  memory  and  by  many  others  who  come  in  contact 
with  them. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  hearty  cooperation  in  advanc¬ 
ing  the  best  interests  of  this  association  and  I  trust  you  have 
had  a  successful  and  prosperous  year. 

£  £  £ 

To  Build  Million-Dollar  Pottery  Plant 

Construction  of  a  new  $1,000,000  plant  for  the  Onondaga 
Pottery  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  which  will  ultimately  cover 
seventeen  acres,  house  twenty-eight  kilns  and  employ  1,500 
people,  has  been  announced  by  B.  E.  Salisbury,  president  of 
the  company. 

Work  on  the  first  unit  is  to  start  April  1.  The  plant  is 
to  be  erected  on  the  Charles  A.  Congdon  farm  property  in 
Court  Street,  just  over  the  city  line.  The  property  acquired 
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comprises  100  acres  on  both  sides  of  the  New  York  Central 
main  freight  line. 

The  first  part  of  the  plant  to  be  built  will  call  for  an 
expenditure  for  site  and  buildings  of  more  than  $250,000. 
Construction  of  the  first  unit,  which  will  house  four  kilns, 
will  be  completed  by  next  fall,  according  to  present  expecta¬ 
tions. 

The  remainder  of  the  plant  will  be  rushed  to  completion 
as  fast  as  skilled  workers  can  be  trained,  declares  Mr.  Salis¬ 
bury.  The  building  will  be  one  story,  concrete,  reinforced 
with  steel,  probably  of  the  cupola  type  to  permit  overhead 
lighting  and  will  house  the  very  latest  modern  improve¬ 
ments  in  thef  industry.  Construction  on  the  first  unit  will 
start  on  or  about  April  1. 

The  new  plant  with  its  twenty-eight  kilns  will  be  double 
the  capacity  of  the  present  factory,  in  West  Fayette  Street, 
which  with  its  sixteen  kilns  will  be  continued  in  operation. 
The  present  plant  has  normally  about  900  workers  so  that 
when  the  new  plant  is  completed  the  company  will  employ 
2,400  in  all. 

In  connection  with  the  plans  for  the  new  construction 
work  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  company  will  cele¬ 
brate  its  fiftieth  anniversary  July  1,  having  been  incor¬ 
porated  in  1871.  Its  .trade  name  is  “Syracuse  China.” 

The  company  is  now  supplying  high-class  hotels  and  is 
also  manufacturing  for  the  domestic  trade  a  fine  quality  of 
dinnerware.  The  company  has  never  attempted  export  trade 
being  unable  to  meet  its  domestic  demands. 

Besides  Mr.  Salisbury,  president,  officers  of  the  company 
are:  Vice-president  and  treasurer,  E.  L.  Torbert;  secre¬ 
tary,  M.  Krouse  Klock;  assistant  secretary,  R.  A.  Bryant, 
and  assistant  treasurer,  R.  M.  White. 

it  £  £ 

Fear  Strong  Competition  from  Germany 

A  suggestion  has  been  made  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  at  Washington  by  Chairman  Joseph  W.  Ford- 
ney,  of  Michigan,  that  in  revising  the  tariff,  duties  be  placed 
upon  the  American  market  value  of  imported  articles  instead 
of  upon  foreign  values.  Mr.  Fordney  is  one  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  members  of  the  committee,  and  his  suggestion  has  met 
with  opposition  from  the  Democratic  committeemen.  This 
proposal,  however,  received  the  hearty  endorsement  of  First 
Vice-President  William  Burgess,  of  the  United  States  Pot¬ 
ters’  Association,  who  has  appeared  before  the  committee 
supporting  the  proposal  for  equalizing  the  exchange  situa¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Burgess  informed  the  committee:  “At  present  the 
situation,  so  far  as  Germany  is  concerned,  is  not  serious 
because  of  the  inability  of  Germany  to  produce  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  goods  to  be  highly  competitive.  But  it  is  cer¬ 
tain,”  observed  Mr.  Burgess,  “that  we  can  look  for  the  most 
severe  competition  from  Germany  within  a  short  time.” 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  United  States  Potters’ 
Association  will  hold  a  special  meeting  in  Washington  early 
in  January,  and  it  would  not  create  surprise  to  learn  of  the 
committee  going  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

it  it  it 

Start  Building  Seven  Kiln  Pottery 

Empire  China  Co.  is  now  building  its  first  seven-kiln  unit 
plant  at  Burbank,  Cal.  Wm.  G.  Jackson,  formerly  with  the 
Taylor,  Smith  &  Taylor  Pottery  Co.,  has  been  made  presi¬ 
dent.  The  Empire  China  Co.  was  formed  last  September 
and  the  $250,000  capital  stock  which  has  been  offered  for 
sale  has  practically  all  been  taken  up.  The  plant  was  de¬ 
signed  by  John  Rowe,  formerly  of  the  old  firm  of  Mount- 
ford  &  Rowe,  of  East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 


Ground  has  been  broken  for  this  new  plant  in  Burbank. 
The  main  building  will  occupy  a  site  362  by  140  feet.  Three 
bisque  and  four  glost  down  draft,  19-foot  kilns  will  be  built. 
In  the  main  building,  which  will  be  one  story  high,  will  be 
located  the  bisque  and  glost  kilns  and  the  bisque  and  glost 
ware  rooms,  slip  house,  clay  cellar  and  other  manufacturing 
departments. 

A  second  building,  362  by  24  feet,  is  to  be  built,  one  story 
high  in  which  will  be  located  the  cooperage  plant,  straw 
or  packing  materials  and  sagger  shop. 

Contracts  for  machinery  are  to  be  awarded  at  once,  or 
as  soon  as  specifications  can  be  returned  from  bidders. 
Three  shapes  will  be  made  by  this  firm,  fancy,  plain  and 
hotel  lines,  models  for  which  have  been  ordered. 

An  important  feature  connected  with  this  company  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  native  raw  materials  will  be  used. 
China  clay  is  to  be  obtained  from  Stein,  Nev.,  while  flint, 
spar,  sagger  and  wad  clays  are  from  California,  all  of  these 
materials  to  be  had  within  a  distance  of  seventy  miles  from 
Burbank. 

This  new  pottery  will  be  motorized  thruout.  It  is  on  a 
direct  high-tension  line  extending  north  from  Los  Angeles, 
in  addition  to  having  access  also  to  direct  natural  gas  and 
fuel  oil  lines.  Either  of  the  latter  can  be  used  for  kiln 
burning. 

The  new  company  has  acquired  thirty-five  acres  of  land, 
but  is  not  interested  in  any  land  deal.  In  a  reasonable  time 
it  is  possible  the  new  firm  will  build  a  second  unit  to  its 
original  plant. 

Burbank  is  nine  miles  north  by  east  from  Los  Angeles 
via  paved  boulevard.  It  is  fifteen  miles  from  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  being  nearer  the  beach  than  Los  Angeles.  Shipping 
will  be  made  via  the  Coast  and  Valley  routes  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad. 

it  it  it 

Think  Buying  Will  Continue  Active 

It  is  the  opinion  of  generalware  pottery  manufacturers  and 
salesmen  that  buying  will  be  just  as  active  in  January  as  has 
been  the  custom  of  the  trade  in  former  years.  There  may  be 
more  or  less  “shopping”  at  the  start,  and  in  some  cases  there 
may  be  instances  where  new  business  will  be  placed  on  a  con¬ 
servative  basis,  but  all  in  all,  merchandise  will  be  sold  just  the 
same.  It  is  not  believed  that  any  tendency  will  exist  on  the 
part  of  the  trade  to  over  buy,  that  is  to  say,  place  duplicate 
orders  with  different  firms  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  something. 
However,  if  jobbers  are  to  continue  the  line,  and  department 
stores  expect  to  satisfy  their  customers,  then  stocks  will  have 
to  be  ordered,  either  in  January  or  soon  thereafter. 

it  it  it 

Intends  Introducing  New  Dinnerware  Shapes 

It  is  probable  that  a  new  shape  will  be  shown  by  the  Cart¬ 
wright  Pottery  Co.,  E.  Liverpool,  Ohio,  early  in  1920.  Ar¬ 
rangements  with  this  end  in  view  are  now  in  progress.  It  has 
been  a  number  of  years  since  this  company  has  advanced  a  new 
dinner  shape,  and  it  will  be  shown  in  several  exclusive  treat¬ 
ments. 

it  St  it 

Growth  of  Trenton  as  Pottery  Center 

An  “old-timer”  in  the  pottery  industry  at  Trenton,  N.  J., 
gives  an  interesting  comment  on  the  growth  of  this  city  dur¬ 
ing  the  fifty  years  of  his  connection  with  the  business.  In  that 
number  of  years  the  industry  has  grown  from  a  struggling 
proposition  of  about  10  small  plants  to  a  position  as  one  of  the 
leading  pottery  centers  of  this  country,  with  a  present  total 
of  48  individual  plants,  specializing  in  all  branches  of  the  busi- 
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ness,  with  annual  output  valued  at  $30,000,000,  and  under  nor¬ 
mal  conditions,  giving  employment  to  7,000  persons.  The 
annual  payroll  is  close  to  $8,000,000. 

£  <5*  it 

To  Build  Addition  To  Plant 

The  Louthan  Supply  Co.,  has  let  the  contract  for  a  140  by 
.110  addition  to  their  plant  in  East  Liverpool,  which  will  al¬ 
most  double  the  capacity  of  their  works.  Two  additional  kilns 
will  be  put  in  use  in  this  addition.  Magnesia  porcelain  prod¬ 
ucts  is  the  sole  output  of  this  firm,  practically  all  of  its  busi¬ 
ness  being  confined  to  specialties.  The  new  addition  will  be 
of  brick,  steel  and  cement  construction,  and  in  time  the  op¬ 
erations  of  the  firm  in  another  plant  distant  from  the  one 
the  addition  is  being  made  to,  will  be  removed  to  the  en¬ 
larged  plant. 

St  St  St 

Will  Put  Additional  Kilns  in  Service 

Two  additional  decorating  kilns  will  be  placed  in  active 
service  at  the  Chester,  W.  Va.,  plant  of  the  E.  M.  Knowles 
China  Co.,  early  in  January.  When  this  plant  was  built  it 
only  had  two  decorating  kilns,  and  then  some  years  later  two 
additional  double  kilns  were  built.  The  business  of  the  firm 
has  so  increased  of  late  that  now  two  more  decorating  kilns 
have  to  be  placed  in  operation.  Construction  of  this  improve¬ 
ment  will  be  finished  within  a  few  days. 

it  St  St 

To  Begin  Production  in  Spring 

The  California  Pottery  Co.’s  new  plant  at  Merced  will 
be  producing  and  things  will  be  humming  by  April  1,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  statement  of  Manager  E.  A.  Forde.  About  200 

men  will  be  employed  at  first  and  later  the  plant  may  be 

enlarged  to  employ  about  800  men,  it  is  thought.  Manager 
Forde  thinks  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  alone  will  provide  a 
market  for  all  the  material  that  the  plant  can  turn  out. 

St  it  it 

Pottery  Incorporates  for  Large  Sum 

The  Tropico  Potteries,  Inc.,  has  been  incorporated  in  Los 
Angeles  at  a  capitalization  of  $1,000,000,  of  which  $700  has 
been  subscribed.  S.  M.  Haskins,  of  Los  Angeles,  heads  the 
board  of  directors. 

it  St  St 

Increased  Capitalization 

James  M.  Shaw  &  Co.,  25  Duane  Street,  New  York,  china- 
ware,  have  filed  notice  of  increase  In  capital  from  $100,000 
to  $150,000  for  general  expansion. 

it  it  St 

Building  Terra  Cotta  Drying  Sheds 

Gladding,  McBean  &  Co.  are  erecting  six  additional  sheds 
for  drying  terra  cotta  at  their  Lincoln,  Cal.,  plant  and  more 
may  be  built  later  it  is  said. 

it  St  St 

Working  on  1919  Orders 

“I  am  frank  to  say  that  we  are  working  on  business  taken  in 
November,  1919,”  observed  the  sales  manager  of  one  general- 
ware  pottery  in  the  eastern  Ohio  district.  “We  are  accepting 
no  future  business  with  specified  shipping  date,  each  order 
being  taken  or  accepted  with  the  understanding  that  it  will 
be  shipped  in  the  rotation  it  is  received.” 


Plans  Building  Plant  Addition 

The  Bowers  Pottery  Co.,  Mannington,  W.  Va.,  has  plans 
under  way  for  the  construction  of  an  addition  to  its  plant  for 
increased  capacity. 

St  St  St 

Improvement  in  Receipt  of  Raw  Materials 

During  the  last  few  weeks  a  continued  improvement  has 
been  noted  by  pottery  manufacturers  in  East  Liverpool,  Ohio, 
in  the  receipt  of  raw  materials.  This  would  indicate  that  more 
cars  are  available  for  bulk  loading  at  shipping  points  than  at 
any  previous  time  this  year.  The  change  in  the  situation  has 
been  a  most  welcome  one  to  the  trade  as  a  whole. 

it  it  St 

To  Build  New  Elevator  Tower 

The  Standard  Sanitary  Mfg.  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  filed 
plans  for  the  erection  of  a  new  elevator  tower  at  its  plant 
on  Preble  Avenue,  Northside. 

it  it  St 

Makes  Big  Saving  in  Burning  Time 

Much  time  was  saved  by  the  D.  E.  McNicol  Pottery  Co., 
in  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  it  is  said,  in  firing  off  a  kiln  with  an 
air-gas  burner  which  was  installed  by  the  National  Products 
Co.  Nearly  ten  hours  was  saved  in  burning,  as  was  gas  con¬ 
sumption. 

it  it  it 

Sample  Room  Being  Re-arranged 

Sample  rooms  of  all  general  ware  potteries  in  the  Eastern 
Ohio  district  are  now  being  re-arranged  for  the  convention  of 
buyers  in  January.  The  new  patterns  are  now  being  put  thru 
the  shops,  and  these  will  be  included  in  the  offerings  for  1921. 

St  St  St 

Life  Thread  Cut  on  Eve  of  Christmas 

Cornelius  Cronin,  vice-president  of  the  Standard  Pottery 
Co.,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  died  December  23,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-five.  He  had  been  ill  for  several  years  from  a  compli¬ 
cation  of  ailments.  Mr. •Cronin  was  associated  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  financial  and  manufacturing  plants  and  was  a  resident 
of  East  Liverpool  practically  all  his  life. 

it  it  it 

Give  Dinner  for  W.  E.  Wells 

In  honor  of  winning  golf  honors  recently  at  Pinehurst,  N.  C., 
the  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  country  club  gave  a  dinner  in  the 
Elks  Club,  Friday  night,  December  10,  for  their  fellow  mem¬ 
ber,  W.  Edward  Wells,  of  the  Homer  Laughlin  China  Co., 
with  offices  at  the  Newell,  W.  Va.,  plant.  Following  the  menu 
a  number  of  musical  and  entertainment  features  were  intro¬ 
duced.  The  affair  was  by  far  one  of  the  most  pleasant  of  the 
kind  ever  arranged  in  the  eastern  Ohio  pottery  district.  Many 
manufacturers  attended. 

it  it  St 

Will  Spend  Winter  in  Florida 

W.  L.  Smith,  Sr.,  of  the  Taylor,  Smith  &  Taylor  Pottery 
Co.,  E.  Liverpool,  Ohio,  has  left  for  Florida  where  he  will 
spend  the  winter  season.  It  has  been  the  custom  of  Mr.  Smith 
to  make  this  trip  for  several  seasons,  the  plant  management, 
however,  continuing  under  the  direction  of  his  son,  W.  L. 
Smith,  Jr. 


The  SUPERINTENDENT 

Helpful  Hints  for  Practical  Men 
Whose  Problem  is  Maximum 
Production  With  Minimum  Cost 


Moving  a  Dry  Pan 

While  there  is  much  to  be  said  on  the  subject  of  moving 
machinery,  each  case  presents  a  different  problem.  How¬ 
ever,  a  study  of  the  accompanying  photograph  shows  how  one 
concern  went  about  moving  its  heavy  machinery,  and  contains 


The  Method  Shown  Above  Proved  Very  Satisfactory  in  Moving 

the  Heavy  Dry  Pan. 


some  hints  and  suggestions  that  may  be  of  value  to  other 
plants. 

The  dry  pan  in  the  accompanying  view  was  being  placed  by 
two  men  with  the  aid  of  one  horse,  block  and  tackle  and 


rollers.  As  will  be  noticed  by  studying  the  picture,  the  rollers 
are  ordinary  water  pipe  of  about  two  inches  diameter.  Good 
progress  was  made  with  the  equipment  used. 

&  £  g 

Kiln  Crown  Coverings 

Many  different  suggestions  have  been  made  from  time  to 
time  as  to  methods  for  making  the  kiln  crown  waterproof. 
Without  mentioning  the  advisability  of  doing  this  we  will  de¬ 
scribe  some  processes  used  by  manufacturers  with  good  re¬ 
sults.  There  are  two  general  types  of  waterproofing  materials 
used.  One  includes  substances  which  tend  to  serve  as  insula¬ 
tion  as  well  as  waterproofing  while  the  other  type  simply  en¬ 
deavors  to  make  the  crown  watertight  without  regard  to  con¬ 
serving  any  heat. 

Some  manufacturers  cover  the  crown  with  a  layer  of  ashes, 
clay  and  brick  bats  and  then  cover  this  with  a  layer  of  cement- 
lime  mortar.  In  this  case  the  layer  of  ashes,  clay  and  bats 
tend  to  insulate  the  crown  and  also  reduces  the  cracking  of 
the  top  covering. 

A  mixture  of  cement  with  six  times  its  volume  of  fine  sand 
may  then  be  applied  on  top  of  the  above  composition  in  four 
one-quarter  inch  layers.  The  first  three  layers  will  tend  to 
crack,  but  the  fourth  will  show  very  little  cracking. 

For  very  thick  crowns,  or  where  the  crown  is  insulated  to 
some  extent,  painting  the  crown  with  pitch  each  season  will 
give  satisfactory  results. 

Where  expense  is  not  important,  one  of  the  best  methods  of 
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Suggestions  for  Determining  Watersmoking  Procedure 

If  it  is  desired  to  use  a  thermo-couple  for  regulating  the  kiln  during  the  watersmoking  period,  a  copper- 
constantan  couple  is  recommended  for  use.  It  is  very  economical  and  is  easy  to  make  up.  It  can  be  had 
for  approximately  I  7  cents.  Furthermore,  it  can  be  used  on  the  ordinary  millivolt  meter  or  recorder.  How¬ 
ever,  a  new  table  of  temperature  interpretations  must  be  used. 

Constantan  is  a  metal  alloy  of  the  following  composition:  40  per  cent,  nickel  and  60  per  cent,  copper. 
Constantan  and  copper  wire  may  be  purchased  by  the  pound  and  a  new  couple  made  in  a  simple  manner 
whenever  one  is  needed.  After  the  couple  is  worn  out  it  can  be  thrown  away  and  it  is  not  costly  to  make  a 
new  one.  Ordinary  house  wiring  for  leads  cost  only  about  10  cents.  Porcelain  protection  tubes  should  be 
used  over  the  thermo-couple.  When  using  this  thermo-couple  however,  it  should  be  taken  out  of  the  kiln 
when  a  temperature  of  about  1,600  to  1,700  degrees  is  reached  because  this  is  about  the  limit  of  temperature 
that  this  type  of  thermo-couple  will  stand. 

The  temperature  in  the  kiln  should  be  driven  clear  thru  to  the  bottom.  In  other  words,  a  uniform 
temperature  should  exist  thruout  the  entire  kiln.  A  simple  method  of  determining  when  all  of  the  moisture 
has  been  driven  out  of  the  kiln  is  by  inserting  a  cold  iron  or  metal  rod  into  the  bottom  peep  hole  along  the 
floor  of  the  kiln  and  keep  it  there  for  from  thirty  to  sixty  seconds;  any  moisture  in  the  kiln  gases  will  collect 
o-n  the  cold  rod  and  will  appear  as  condensation  if  the  kiln  is  not  dry.  The  same  procedure  can  be  followed 
by  placing  the  cold  rod  in  the  flue  leading  to  the  outside  stack,  but  the  reading  here  is  not  correct  as  this 
indicates  also  the  degree  of  moisture  in  the  bottom  flue  of  the  kiln,  and  is  not  indicative  of  the  condition  of 
the  ware. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  no  moisture  collects  upon  the  cool  rod  it  is  a  sign  that  there  is  no  water  vapor  gas 
coming  from  the  kiln.  Hence,  all  of  the  water  in  the  ware  has  been  driven  out.  To  insure  the  rod  being  cold 
a  pipe  filled  with  cold  water  has  often  been  used. 
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FIRE  BRICK 

FOR  KILNS 

RIGHT  QUALITY 

Write  us  and  We  will  tell  you 
about  them  and  submit  prices 

The  Evans  Builders  Co. 

First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  921  Fifteenth  St.,  N.  W. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  Washington,  D.  C. 


ORIGINAL 

ffless 


Boss  Ten-Hour  Dryer 


ORIGINAL 

fftess 


Brick  and  hollow  ware  dried  in  TEN  HOURS  with  either 
WASTE  HEAT  or  EXHAUST  STEAM.  One-third  less 
cost  to  build — two -thirds  less  cost  to  operate. 

Boss  System  of  Burning 

50%  less  coal  consumed  and  50%  less  time  required 
in  burning  each  kiln.  Less  kilns  required  to  meet  a 
certain  given  capacity  than  when  burning  the  old  way. 

Dryers  and  kilns  designed  and  built — write  us  regard¬ 
ing  your  drying  and  burning  difficulties. 


ORIGINAL 

$$ess 


J.  C.  Boss  Engineering  Co. 

Elkhart,  Indiana 


T5he 

Burton  Gasoline  Locomotive 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmii 

'The  power  unit  that  will  stand  the  grief 
and  hard  knocks  of  the  Brick  Plant  Yard.” 

ALWAYS  DEPENDABLE 
ALWAYS  READY 

The  Burton  Engineering  and  Machinery  Co. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Spring  Grove  and  Alabama  Ave. 

R.  C.  Burton  of  Burton-Townsend  Co.,  Pres. 


It  Makes  No  Difference 
What  Your  Requirements 
May  Be —  We  Have  the 
Car  for  Your  Needs 

Dryer  cars  of  any  size  or  type.  Transfer 
cars  turntables,  wheel  barrows,  wheels. 

Send  us  your  requirements  and  let  us 
figure  for  you.  No  obligation  whatever. 

PETTIGREW  FOUNDRY  COMPANY 

HARVEY,  ILLINOIS 


making  the  kiln  crown  waterproof,  which  insulates  it  as  well, 
is  to  cover  the  crown  with  a  mixture  of  Sil-O-Cel  and  clay  dust 
and  on  this  to  lay  specially  made  hollow  blocks.  Any  water 
entering  the  joints  between  the  blocks  is  stopped  by  the  clay 
and  Sil-O-Cel  and  a  particularly  dry  crown  will  be  formed. 
A  somewhat  cheaper  but  inferior  material  which  may  be 
used  as  a  substitute  for  Sil-O-Cel  is  a  layer  of  ashes  covered 
with  one  inch  of  clay  dust. 

£  £  £ 

Prevents  Condensation  with  Insulation 

In  order  to  cut  down  condensation  on  drying  room  ceilings 
in  cold  weather,  the  Ohio  Insulator  Co.  of  Barberton,  Ohio, 
have  used  cork  board  insulation.  The  use  of  this  material  has 
been  found  very  satisfactory  for  such  purposes  and  besides 
effecting  more  rapid  drying,  prevents  the  heavy  condensation 
on  dryer  roof  and  walls. 

£  £  it 

The  LETTER  BOX 

A  Place  Wherein  Letters 
That  Have  General  In¬ 
terest  Are  Published  and 
Commented  Upon 


Cement  Filler  Ruins  Brick  Roads 

During  the  coming  year  a  strong  campaign  for  more  and 
better  highways  will  be  conducted.  The  paving  brick  manufac¬ 
turers  will  be  on  the  job  to  have  most  of  these  new  roads  built 
of  brick.  Altho  brick  highways  when  properly  constructed  are 
as  lasting  and  rugged  as  any  paving  material  known,  it  is 
possible  thru  improper  combination  of  materials  to  minimize 
the  advantages  of  paving  brick.  Davis  Brown,  of  the  Had- 
field-Penfield  Steel  Co.,  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  condemns  the  use  of 
cement  filler  in  connection  with  brick  pavements.  His  letter 
follows : 

'! 

Brick  is  the  best  material  for  surfacing  roads  and  streets 
subjected  to  heavy  traffic  and  heavy  loads  and  when  properly 
laid  will  out-last  any  other  surfacing  material  now  available 
at  a  reasonable  price,  provided  cement  has  not  been  used  for 
a  filler.  Wherever  cement  filler  is  used  and  the  cement  does 
not  fill  the  joint,  that  is,  if  only  the  upper  portion  of  the 
joint  is  filled,  the  upper  edges  of  the  brick,  those  exposed  to 
traffic  will  be  crushed  from  excessive  expansion  of  the  cement. 

When  the  cement  filler  fills  the  joints  entirely  the  surface 
is  subjected  to  upheavals  or  “explosions”  in  summer  and  un¬ 
sightly  cracks  in  the  winter.  The  so-called  monolithic  method 
is  also  subject  to  cracking. 

It  is  no  uncommon  experience  to  the  motorist  to  find  block 
after  block  and  mile  after  mile  of  brick  streets  and  roads 
that  have  gone  wrong  from  the  use  of  cement  filler,  but  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  miles  upon  miles  of  brick  streets 
and  roads  where  tar,  asphalt  or  sand  fillers  have  been  used, 
whose  years  of  service  testify  to  the  enduring  qualities  of 
brick  as  a  surface  material. 

It  is  generally  understood  that  the  foundation  must  be  laid 
according  to  the  character  of  the  soil  and  be  of  sufficient 
strength  to  carry  the  heaviest  traffic  to  which  it  will  be  subject¬ 
ed  and  that  it  should  be  properly  drained. 

In  regard  to  the  endurance  of  brick  as  a  surface  material, 
I  have  in  mind  a  street  which  has  been  in  service  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  and  to  all  appearances  is  good  for  a 
hundred  years.  It  is  laid  on  a  foundation  of  crushed  stone 
and  tar  was  used  as  a  filler. 

In  trying  to  build  a  better  street  than  this  we  have  spent 
more  money  and  have  poorer  streets.  I  refer  to  repressing, 
to  lug  brick  and  cement  filler.  The  western  paving  brick  manu¬ 
facturers  have  demonstrated  that  a  paving  brick  with  square 
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corners  without  lugs  and  laid  the  flat  way  is  better  than  a 
repressed  brick  having  lugs  and  rounded  corners. 

There  are  now  enough  brick  roads  and  streets  that  have 
been  laid  on  good  foundations  and  with  cementless  fillers 
to  demonstrate  to  public  officials  and  engineers,  the  statement 
with  which  this  communication  began  and  the  undersigned 
will  be  pleased  to  reveal  the  location  of  some  of  them  to  any 
one  not  so  fortunate  as  to  have  them  in  his  immediate  vicinity. 

it  it  it 

Letter  From  An  “Old-Timer” 

There  came  into  our  office  recently  a  letter  from  F.  M.  Gard¬ 
ner,  Bay  View,  Wash.,  one  of  the  old-timers  in  the  brick  and 
clay  industry.  Mr.  Gardner  was  connected  with  the  industry 
before  the  days  of  brick  machines,  pyrometers,  or  tunnel  kilns. 
In  his  letter  he  brings  out  some  interesting  reminiscences  of 
the  time  when  the  industry  in  America  was  in  its  infancy.  His 
letter  is  printed  below. 

Tt  has  been  some  time  since  I  have  addressed  a  letter  to 
you.  Iii  years  gone  by  I  gave  some  details  quite  frequently  but 
times  flies  fast  and  as  we  grow  old,  we  lose  our  ambition  and 
do  not  build  air  castles  as  we  did  when  young.  We  are  con¬ 
tent  to  sit  and  look  into  the  glowing  arch  and  see  pictures  of' 
bygone  days,  of  the  days  back  in  ’63  when  we  first  saw  a  brick 
yard.  Then  we  carried  the  brick  three  in  a  mold  and  we  would 
see  how  quick  we  could  dump  them  and  make  them  square, 
being  careful  to  keep  the  corners  sharp  and  the  molds  clean. 

"Then,  some  years  after,  to  attend  the  first  tile  convention 
in  a  small  room  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  to  hear  about  machines 
making  tile  and  brick.  To  listen  to  Penfield  and  J.  W.  Billings 
and  others.  Then  we  saw  the  conventions  grow  from  a  few  to 
hundreds,  heard  Eudaly,  young  Orton  and  others  that  were 
engaged  in  fathoming  the  mysteries  of  clay  ware  from  bank 
to  finished  product. 

"Now  here  I  am,  seventy-four,  still  seeing  the  pictures  in 
the  fire  and  dreaming  of  days  gone  by,  wondering  how  many 
of  the  old  ones  still  survive  the  kiln  fire  on  this  side  of  the 
divide  (I  hope  they  are  not  at  it  on  the  other  side). 

“Where  is  Kenfield  and  Windsor,  who  first  gave  us  the  news 
of  the  clay  workers,  those  good  old  friends  that  did  me  many 
a  good  turn.  I  hope  that  they  have  got  their  reward  for  the 

favors  they  did,  not  only  for  me,  but  to  the  world  at  large. _ 

Builders  of  men. 

"I  will  close  by  saying  that  Washington  has  the  greatest 
opportunities  and  the  greatest  demand  for  tile  and  brick  of 
any  state  I  have  been  in.  They  have  just  begun  to  drain  and 
they  cannot  get  tile  fast  enough.  Tile  plants  are  about  100 
miles  apart  on  good  roads.  3-inch  tile  is  selling  for  $75  per  M 
and  other  sizes  up  to  12  inch  are  selling  as  high  as  $360  per  M. 
There  are  just  two  big  plants  in  the  state,  the  Denny-Renton 
Clay  &  Coal  Co.,  Seattle,  and  the  Washington  Brick  Co.,  of 
Spokane,  and  there  is  still  room  for  more. 

“1  am  at  the  Star  Brick  &  Tile  Co.’s  plant  as  looker-on. 
Enclosed  is  a  photograph  of  a  barge  of  this  plant  loaded  with 
tile  and  being  towed  to  Whitby  Island  some  fifty  miles  across 
the  bay.  The  load  constitutes  about  15  to  16  M. 


\  ou  may  call  this  letter  some  reminiscences  of  an  old  has- 
been.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  some  of  the  old  timers.” 


Lighter  Loaded  With  Tile  and  Bound  for  Whitby  Island,  Fifty 
Miles  from  Bay  View,  Wash. 


Mr.  Gardner  has  watched  the  developments  of  the  industry 
thru  a  period  of  over  fifty  years  and  has  noted  great  improve¬ 
ments  and  big  strides  toward  a  bigger  plane  of  activity.  If  he 


PYROMETERS  FOR  THE  KILN 


HRismi 


See  Bulletin  /IE-291. 


is  the  pioneer  industrial 
Pyrometer.  They  are  made 
to  stand  up  under  the  stress 
of  daily  use.  That  is  the 
reason  Bristol’s  are  well 
adapted  for  the  Brick  Kiln 
requirements. 


THE  BRISTOL  COMPANY,  Waterbury,  Conn. 


BURN  ANY  COAL 

Never  mind  the  quality;  put  it  up  to 

CANTON  Rocking  and  Dumping  Grates 

to  take  care  of  it.  Thereby  they  will  also  take  care  of  your 
pocketbook. 

Smooth,  even  surface  that  will  not  warp. 

No  complicated  parts.  Easily  installed  in  any  furnace  by  any 
mechanic.  Send  for  descriptive  literature. 

For  Boiler  and  Kiln  Grates 


CANTON  GRATE 
COMPANY 

1706  Woodland  Avenue, 
Canton,  Ohio 


Southern  Offices, 

829  Trust  Co.  of  Ga.  Bldg., 
Atlanta,  Ga. 


MANGANESE  DIOXIDE 


Uniform  Physically 
and  Analytically 

E.  J.  LAVINO  and  COMPANY 

(Grinding  Plant:  Plymouth  Meeting,  Pa.) 

Bullitt  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Friction  Clutches 

Collar  Oiling  Bearings 


Complete  Power  Transmission 
Machinery  Equipments 

Catalogs  upon  Request 

The  Hill  Clutch  Co. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

New  York  Office.  50  Church  Street 


asa, 


Hill  Friction  Clutch  Pulley 
Smith  Type 

(Patented) 


'•  .  -v.  . 
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Insulation  Protects  Kilns 

It  has  been  proved  in  actual  practice 
that  effective  insulation  increases  the 
productivity  o-f  kilns  by  protecting 
them  against  heat  losses. 

SlfeM 

insulation  is  the  most  effective  form 
of  protection  for  your  kilns.  It  pre¬ 
vents  heat  penetration  and  radiation 
from  the  surfaces.  The  low  heat 
conductivity  factor  of  Sil-O-Cel  tends 
to  seal  the  heat  In  the  kilns  and 
thereby  reduce  radiation  losses  to  the 
minimum  and  provides  better  control 
of  temperatures. 

Bulletin  R-71  gladly  sent  on  request. 

CE  LIT  E  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

New  York  St.  Louis  Cleveland 

Pittsburgh  Philadelphia  Los  Angeles 

Chicago  Detroit  San  Francisco 


should  be  privileged  to  live  thru  the  next  fifty  years  he  would 
undoubtedly  see  developments  as  great  or  greater  than  those 
achieved  during  the  last  half  century.  In  order  to  hasten  these 
advancements  it  is  necessary  for  every  manufacturer  to  stay 
abreast  of  the  times,  modernize  his  plant  and  introduce  modern 
labor-saving  equipment. 

£  £  d* 

IN  the  WAKE 

of  the  NEWS 

Being  Brief  Mention  of  a  Host 
of  Interesting  Happenings  in  the 
Varied  Fields  of  Clayworking 


Why  Use  Coal 


For  Fuel? 

It  is  scarce  and  expen¬ 
sive  besides  taking  longer 
to  burn  your  ware,  and 
considerable 

More  Labor— 
USE  OIL 

The  Schurs  Kiln  Burn¬ 
ers  in  your  kilns  mean— 
Quick  Burns,  Better  Col¬ 
ors,  complete  control  of 
fire  and 

Great  Labor  Saving 


i 


Schurs  Oil  Burner  Company 

Las  Angeles,  Calif.  U.  S.  A. 


THE  TANK  WITH 
A  REPUTATION, 


Dependable 
W ater  Pressure 

9^1  Tubular  Towers  give  you  a  positive,  de- 
’roundbl0  "ater  s'Upply  at  a  good  Pressur«  all  yvar 

™uy*rJlrrg  and  durable-  and  yet  so  simple 
.vou  can,  easily  erect  one  yourself.  Armrovcd  Pn- 

workmlngi,-Pllllcip,es  throughout  and  excellent 

>naki  b"  by  tWrF  *>•»'  exSS! 

Permanent,  satisfactory  investment. 

Send  for  Catalogue 

w.  E.  Caldwell  Co. 

INCORPORATED 

2380  Brook  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


LESCHEN  Wire  Rope 

Our  greatest  asset  is  the 
reputation  of  our  product,  and 
it  is  our  policy  and  our  pur¬ 
pose  to  maintain  at  all  times 
the  high  and  dependable  qual¬ 
ity  that  has  built  up  our  busi¬ 
ness. 


Established  1857 


A.  LESCHEN  &  SONS  ROPE  COMPANY 

Makers  of  HERCULES  (Red  Strand  i  WIRE  ROPE 

Chicago  New  York  ST.  LOUIS  Denver  San  Francisco 


Friends  Mourn  Death  of  W.  P.  Stevens 

William  P.  Stevens,  retired  manufacturer  of  clay  products 
and  well-known  citizen  of  Macon,  Ga.,  died  Friday  afternoon, 
December  3,  at  his  home,  after  a  brief  illness  of  pneumonia. 
Mr.  Stevens,  with  his  father,  of  Stevens  Pottery,  organized 
the  firm  known  as  H.  Stevens  &  Sons  Co.,  manufacturing 
sewer  pipe  and  other  clay  products.  He  was  generally 
recognized  as  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  industry  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  Mr.  Stevens  continued  actively  in  this 
business  until  five  years  ago.  He  leaves  a  family  of  a 
widow,  a  son  and  two  daughters. 

Death  of  Jesse  K.  Brown 

Captain  Jesse  K.  Brown,  55  years  of  age,  of  the  fire  de¬ 
partment,  and  at  one  time  in  the  brick  business  with  his  Jate 
father,  George  A.  Brown,  a  manufacturer  of  Louisville,  died 
at  Louisville  on  December  20. 

George  Sutton  Passes  Away 

George  Sutton,  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  a  well  known  brick  manu¬ 
facturer  of  this  section,  died  at  his  home  in  that  city  early  in 
December. 

Visits  Columbus,  Ohio 

R.  C.  Houston,  head  of  the  Houston  Brick  Agency  of  Detroit, 
a  distributor  of  clay  products  was  a  business  visitor  in  Colum¬ 
bus  recently. 

Changes  Position 

Duane  F.  Albery  has  left  the  Federal  Terra  Cotta  Co., 
Pittsfield,  Mass.,  and  will  embark  upon  a  new  field  of 
activity.  He  has  taken  a  position  as  ceramic  engineer  with 
the  General  Electric  Co.,  at  Pittsfield. 

Out  for  Himself  at  Lansing,  Mich. 

George  Anderson,  who  for  the  last  six  years  was  identified 
with  the  Briggs  Co.,  of  Lansing,  Mich.,  is  venturing  into 
business  for  himself  and  will  make  his  headquarters  at 
Lansing.  It  is  said  that  he  will  handle  several  lines  of  face 
brick. 

Plans  Clay  Plant  for  South  America 

J.  Escovar,  of  Calle  de  Colombia,  280  Medillin,  Colombia, 
S.  A.,  was  a  recent  visitor  in  the  offices  of  the  Brick  and 
Clay  Record.  He  intends  returning  to  South  America  and 
is  considering  the  establishment  of  a  brick  manufacturing 
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plant  in  that  country.  He  has  been  studying  chemistry  at 
Valparaiso  University,  Valparaiso,  Ind. 

Since  July,  1919 

A  story  is  being  told  on  Henry  Kleymeyer,  Standard  Brick 
Co.,  Evansville,  Ind.,  as  follows:  Upon  his  return  from 
the  conference  at  French  Lick,  in  speaking  of  the  change  in  the 
times  and  conditions,  Mr.  Kleymeyer  said  somebody  had  put 
reverse  English  on  conditions.  To  illustrate,  he  said :  “For- 
merly  at  social  functions  and  conventions,  the  men  would  get 
off  in  groups  and  discuss  politics,  while  the  women  discussed 
recipes;  nowadays  the  men  discuss  recipes  and  the  women 
have  turned  to  politics.” 


Will  Organize  Service  Department 


RESCENT  BELT  FASTENERS 

—  *  rJ>Aake  GoocTBelts  GiveRetter Service 


m mC f  k/'.V * !vre  on  t0  stay-  A  Cro  scent  joint  will  outlast  the 
I  YT  N?  r>art  of  ti  lting-  Is  punched  out  or  weakened. 
Maximum  strength  maintained.  Belt  runs  same  as  endless  on  pulley 
side.  No  knocking  or  thumping.  Noiseless.  Joint  hugs  pulley.  Full 
power  transmission  insured. 

Write  for  new  Booklet  W  on  Increasing  Belting  Efficiency. 

CRESCENT  BELT  FASTENER  CO.,  381  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 

Canadian  Branch:  32  Front  St.,  West,  Toronto,  Canada 
England:  32  Paradise  St.,  Birmingham 


Carl  C.  Walters  has  resigned  from  his  position  as  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Harris  Brick  Co.,  Zanesville,  Ohio.  He  will  leave 
for  California  shortly,  there  to  take  up  the  duties  of  organizing 
a  Planning  and  Service  Department  for  the  Los  Angeles  (Cal.) 
Pressed  Brick  Co.  Mr.  Walters  has  been  employed  by  this 

company  before  and  his  connections  this  time  will  be  only  tem¬ 
porary. 

J.  P.  Turpen,  of  the  Harris  Brick  Co.’s  Cincinnati  office  will 
succeed  him  as  manager. 


Clay  Man  Departs  Ranks  of  Single 

Malcolm  McHose,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  associated  with  his 
father,  L.  H.  McHose  in  the  clay  mining  industry  in  this 
section,  was  married  on  December  16  to  Miss  Ruth  Stacey.  He 
has  been  acting  as  secretary  of  the  New  Jersey  Clay  Miners 
and  Manufacturers’  Association,  of  the  Raritan  River  section, 
since  the  formation  of  this  organization  a  number  of  years 
ago.  Besides  his  association  with  the  L.  H.  McHose  Clay  Co. 
he  has  recently  become  manager  of  the  Such  Clay  Co.,  South 
Amboy,  N.  J.,  in  which  he  and  his  father  have  lately  acquired 
a  substantial  interest. 


Give  Dinner  for  Employes 

Barton  Lumber  &  Brick  Co.,  Jonesboro,  Ark.,  held  the  an- 
nua!  Thanksgiving  dinner  for  their  employes  in  the  form  of 
a  barbecue.  The  dinner  was  given  in  the  company’s  brick  yard 
and  employes  and  their  families,  numbering  112,  were  present, 
the  dinner  was  acclaimed  a  success  in  every  way. 


Building  Boom  in  San  Bernardino 

San  Bernardino,  Cal.,  is  experiencing  the  beginning  of 
e  biggest  building  boom  in  its  history,  with  two  banks 
several  business  blocks  and  a  library  about  to  be  constructed 
in  addition  to  residence  building  on  a  large  scale. 


Reorganizes  Plant 

Fi^Bn ITr  °‘  °,ak'and’  P'-  haS  *e  Coast 

distrif,  R  f°"  ^  TIat'0nS  a‘  ‘he  P'ant  in  the  Pullma" 
IT  ’  W‘"  be  reSUmed  a  much  scale 

than  m  the  past,  according  to  announcement. 


Large  Mill  Moves  to  Los  Angeles 

A  large  eastern  silk  mill  valued  at  $2,000,000  will  be 
moved  to  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  within  the  next  few  months 
according  to  announcement  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 

f  T*2’  i  ^f_>Slte  HaS  n0t  yCt  been  Picked>  but  a  very  large 
actory  building  will  be  constructed  of  brick  it  is  said. 


THE  SCOOPCONVEYOR 

_ FOR  STORING andReclaIMING 

THOUSANDS  IN  USE  LOADINGand unloading 

CARS,  TRUCKS  andWAGONS 

SAVES  6  TO  12  MEN 
SAVES  CAR  DEMURRAGE 

Teliminates  shovel 

AND  WHEELBARROW 
WORK 

KEEPS  EQUIPMENT 
MOVING 

WRITS  FOR  CATALOGUE 


PORTABLE  MACHINERY  CO., PASSAIC  N.J. 


GASOLINE  HAULAGE  MOTORS 

Particularly  Adapted  to 

CLAY  AND  COAL  HAULS 

or  Any  Light 

INDUSTRIAL  HAULAGE 

Will  do  the  work  of  a  $5000  machine  on  a  light 
haul  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost.  Absolutely  the  most 
economical  haulage  on  the  market — bar  none. 

Power — Lots  of  it.  We  use  new  Ford  Ton  Truck 
Motors,  transmissions,  and  worm  drive  differentials, 
and  our  special  auxiliary  transmission,  giving  a  low 
speed  up  to  4  miles  per  hour  and  high  speed  up  to 
15  miles,  these  speeds  being  obtained  while  running 
forward  or  reverse. 

Types  One  piece  solid  cast  iron  frame,  or  for 
light  hauls  can  furnish  sectional  oak  frame. 

Weight — Cast  frame  motors  3850  lbs.  Wood 
frame  2750  lbs.  with  additional  ballasting  capacity  of 
1000  lbs.  Gauge  24  in.  to  56  in. 

WRITE  US  TODAY  FOR  FULL  INFORMATION 

BROOKVILLE  TRUCK  &  TRACTOR  COMPANY 

BROOK VILLE,  PA. 
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“RUST  SPECIAL” 


Elimination  of  any  labor  means  the  direct 
saving  of  money.  The  Extra  Heavy  “RUST 
SPECIAL”  Feeder  Mixer  will  save  the  labor 
of  one  or  two  men  every  day  in  the  year,  and 
will  help  to  speed  up  your  production. 


No  matter  how  slippery  the  track,  one  man 
can  move  any  car  with  the  ATLAS  CAR 
MOVER. 

It  pushes  where  others  lift.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed. 

The  Marion  Machine  &  Foundry  Company 

Box  394  Marion,  Indiana 


ATLAS 

CAR 

MOVER 


USE  “Brick  and  Clay  | 
Record”  Classified  | 
1  Ad  Columns  because  | 
|  you’ll  get  quick  action.  ( 


Published  every  other  Tuesday,  it’s  the  g 

newspaper  as  well  as  the  journal  of  the 
1  clay-products  industry.  1 

If  you  need  help — have  a  machine  for 
sale  or  are  looking  for  a  second-hand 
machine — a  classified  ad  in  “Brick  and 
Clay  Record”  will  bring  results. 

Eight  cents  per  word  for  first  insertion ; 
six  cents  per  word  for  each  additional 
{  insertion.  g 

1  BRICK  AND  CLAY  RECORD  | 
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Large  Building  to  be  Built  in  San  Francisco 

Application  has  been  filed  in  San  Francisco  for  the  Matson 
Navigation  Co.  building  of  fifteen  stories  at  Market  and 
Main  Streets  and  construction  will  start  in  the  early  spring, 
it  is  thought.  Bliss  &  Favelle  are  the  architects  and  the 
Lindgren  Co.  has  the  contract  for  construction.  Estimated 
cost  is  $350,000. 


Western  Brick  Men  Expect  No  Cut  in  Prices 

So  far  there  are  but  few  in  California  who  care  to  dis¬ 
cuss  probabilities  of  reductions  in  prices  of  materials,  but 
that  subject  is  one  of  great  interest  to  everyone  connected 
with  the  brick  and  clay  industry  or  with  building.  Many 
of  those  who  contemplate  building  in  the  spring  had  intended 
to  have  operations  begun  earlier,  but  figured  on  getting  ma¬ 
terials  and  perhaps  labor  cheaper  by  waiting.  A  projected 
$2,500,000  theater,  which  will  seat  5,000  people,  is  planned 
for  San  Francisco  by  a  large,  well-known  theatrical  circuit, 
but  actual  commencement  on  the  building  is  being  held  up 
because  materials  and  other  building  costs  will,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  heads  of  the  enterprise,  certainly  be  lower 
than  at  present.  This  view  is  not  shared  by  many  in  the 
brick  and  clay  products  industry  and  time  alone  can  tell. 

Will  Soon  Double  Capacity 

With  the  recent  purchase  of  110  acres  of  land  by  D.  A. 
Cannon  &  Co.,  in  North  Sacramento,  Cal.,  adjoining  that 
concern’s  clay  products  plant,  announcement  is  made  by  the 
management  that  within  the  next  three  years  the  plant  will 
be  doubled  in  capacity  and  that  homes  for  employes  will 
be  built  on  a  portion  of  the  land. 

The  Cannon  company  now  employs  about  forty  men.  It 
specializes  in  Dennison  interlocking  tile,  floor  tile,  fire  brick 
and  finishing  and  ornamental  brick  of  a  high  grade.  D.  A. 
Cannon  says  that  he  is  told  by  dealers  thruout  the  country 
that  the  clay  deposits  on  the  company’s  land  are  the  best 
in  the  country  for  the  manufacture  of  tile  products.  From 
a  portion  of  the  land  purchased  clay  will  be  taken  for  the 
plant.  It  is  estimated  the  deposit  is  sufficient  to  keep  the 
plant  supplied  for  the  next  fifty  years. 

Production  Continues  During  Dull  Season 

Enough  building  operations  are  in  progress  thruout  the 
state  of  California  to  insure  normal  conditions  in  the  brick 
and  clay  products  industry  during  the  dull  winter  period. 
More  activity  than  is  usual  is  contemplated  for  the  spring 
of  next  year  when  many  schools,  and  small  plants  of  all  de¬ 
scription  are  planned  in  addition  to  residence  building  in 
connection  with  large  housing  plans  in  many  of  the  cities 
thruout  the  state.  In  San  Francisco  it  is  planned  to  inaugu¬ 
rate  residence  construction  on  a  colossal  scale  beginning 
with  the  spring  months  of  1921  in  order  to  combat  the 
present  housing  shortage  which  has  been  felt  for  some  time. 

With  Los  Angeles  second  only  to  New  York  City  in 
building  operations  and  good  promise  of  the  city’s  con¬ 
tinuance  in  that  position  the  brick  yards  are  preparing  for 
a  banner  year  next  season.  Several  new  potteries  have 
been  started  in  various  parts  of  the  state.  The  general 
opinion  is  that  next  year  will  be  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
ever  known  by  the  brick  men  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  labor  situation  which  for  a  long  time  even  before 
the  war  caused  considerable  trouble  in  San  Francisco  and 
California  in  general  has  become  quiet  and  reasonable  and 
the  general  attitude  of  the  unions  toward  employers  to¬ 
gether  with  their  seeming  realization  of  what  they  owe  the 
public  at  large  is  the  source  of  much  gratification  to  all 
concerned. 
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1  920  Considered  Good  Season 

Most  of  the  Connecticut  brick  yards  have  been  closed  for 
the  winter.  The  season  was  much  longer  than  usual  this 
year,  a  number  of  the  plants  remaining  in  operation  until 
well  into  December.  The  plant  of  the  Donnelly  Brick  Co., 
at  Kensington,  Conn.,  which  in  years  past  has  remained  in 
operation  thruout  the  winter  has  been  temporarily  closed  to 
permit  of  the  installation  of  a  new  kiln.  This  is  expected 
to  take  two  or  three  months  and  as  soon  as  the  work  is  com¬ 
pleted  the  management  plans  to  resume  manufacture. 

Officials  of  most  of  the  manufacturing  concerns  consider 
the  past  season  a  most  successful  one  notwithstanding  high 
wage  and  material  costs.  The  Murray  Brick  Co.,  at  Berlin, 
Conn.,  had  a  particularly  satisfactory  season,  it  is  stated. 
This  company;  is  keeping  seven  men  on  the  plant  for  the 
winter  to  keep  the  plant  in  condition  ready  for  an  early  start 
in  the  spring. 

At  the  plant  of  the  Berlin  Brick  Co.  the  last  kiln  was 
burned  during  the  early  part  of  December,  a  few  men  being 
retained  to  care  for  this  and  others  to  keep  up  the  property 
during  the  winter  months. 

Other  yards  in  the  Berlin  district  which  have  been  shut 
down  until  warm  weather  permits  resumption  of  brick  mak¬ 
ing  are  the  Holmes  Brick  Co.,  Carbo  Brick  Co.,  Picket 
Brick  Co.,  and  the  R.  O.  Clark  Co.  All  express  satisfac¬ 
tion  with  the  1920  season. 

Confidence  in  Business  Revival 

W.  E.  Dunwody,  president,  Standard  Brick  Co.,  Macon,  Ga., 
has  written  another  letter,  preaching  optimism  in  regard  to 
the  future  of  business. 

Mr.  Dunwody  says :  “The  man  who  goes  around  with  the 
story  that  business  has  one  foot  in  the  grave  and  the  other 
on  a  banana  skin,  either  has  the  wrong  end  of  the  telescope 
to  his  eye  or  else  he  is  the  type  of  business  man  who  lacks 
sufficient  backbone  and  sand  to  stand  up  and  do  a  little  real 
sparring  with  a  pugnacious  market  condition.” 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  things  vital  to  our  daily  life  consti¬ 
tute  business.  We  must  continue  to  live  and  eat,  to  keep  on 
buying  and  selling  as  we  always  have  been.  He  advises  that 
building  plans  be  carried  out  and  that  now  is  the  best  time  to 
build. 

U.  of  C.  Contemplates  Building 

In  his  annual  Christmas  message  to  the  students  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  President  Harry  Pratt  Judson  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  university  may  resume  its  huge  building 
program  in  the  near  future.  The  contemplated  construc¬ 
tion  includes  a  $1,000,000  medical  school,  a  new  chapel  and 
a  divinity  school. 


Reduce  Wages  and  Price  of  Brick 

At  a  conference  of  officials  of  the  Richards  Brick  Co., 
Edwardsville,  Ill.,  and  employes  of  the  concern,  it  was  agreed 
among  the  employes  to  accept  a  wage  reduction  of  18  per 
cent.,  providing  the  price  of  brick  be  reduced  $2  per  thou¬ 
sand.  It  is  hoped  that  this  action  will  help  to  stimulate 
building.  Under  the  new  conditions  the  Richards  Brick  Co. 
agrees  to  furnish  its  employes  with  steady  employment 
thruout  the  year.  The  men  were  being  paid .  from  $5  to 
$8.50  a  day.  The  low  wage  scale  agreed  upon  will  give  them 
$4  to  $7  a  day.  It  is  said  that  this  reduction  will  mean  a 
saving  of  51  cents  per  M.  in  the  cost  of  making  brick. 


To  Push  Use  of  $60,000,000  Road  Bond  Issue 

Paving  brick  men  are  pleased  to  learn  that  Governor-elect 
Small  of  Illinois  has  made  “Good  Roads”  the  keystone  of  the 
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UR  ERIE  has  more  than  paid 

for  itself  in  10  months  and  is  as 
good  as  new.  We  are  averaging 
360  cu.  yards  a  day  in  tough  blue  shale.” 

J.  M.  Purcell,  Pres.,  Duffney  Brick  Co., 
M echanicville,  N.  Y.  (They  now  own  2 
Eries.) 

_  The  ERIE  gives  steady,  reliable  service  dig¬ 
ging  stiff  clay  or  hard  shale.  A  careful  compari¬ 
son  of  steam  shovels  will  convince  you  that  the 
Erie  is  the  shovel  to  buy. 

Write  for  our  Bulletin  “B,”  showing  just  what 
the  ERIE  can  do. 

BALL  ENGINE  CO.,  Erie,  Pa.,  Q.  S.  A. 

Builders  of  ERIE  Revolving  Shovels  and 
Locomotive  Cranes. 

Branch  Offices  in  NEW  YORK,  BOSTON. 
CHICAGO. 

Representatives  throughout  the  United  States. 


"The  ERIE  Is  the 
most  up-to-date  and 
complete  shovel  on 
the  market  today." 
H.  C.  McLeni- 
than,  Duffney 
Brick  Co., 

M  echanicville, 

N.  Y. 


Lakewood  Double  Deck  Car  No.  167 


The  Robinson — LAKEWOOD  LINE — 
Dryer  Cars;  correctly  designed,  correct¬ 
ly  built,  correctly  sold. 

Frank  H.  Robinson 

Factory  and  General  Office  -  -  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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1921  Will  Bring 
Profits  With  the 


Whether  you  handle  coal,  coke,  clay,  sand,  gravel 
or  similar  materials  a  Godfrey  Conveyor  will 

Save  time  and  labor. 

Eliminate  demurrage  charges. 

Keep  equipment  moving. 

Increase  plant  efficiency. 

Increase  profits. 

Only  ONE  MAN  is  required  to  operate  a  Godfrey 
Conveyor.  The  saving  in  time  and  labor  alone  will 
pay  for  the  system  in  a  remarkably  short  time. 

Write  for  Catalogue. 

Godfrey  Conveyor  Company 

102-122  13th  Street 
ELKHART,  INDIANA 


Temperature 

^instruments 


Recording)' 


Base  and  Rare  Metal  Thermoelec¬ 
tric  Pyrometers  .can  be  applied  to 
every  kiln  whether  periodic t  continuous  or  tunnel. 

Angle  and  Straight 
Stem  Thermometers 
•  for  determining  tem¬ 
peratures  during 
water  smoking 
period. 

Tycos  Pyrometer 

Mercury  Recording  Thermometers  for  observing 
dryer  temperature. 


Draft  Gauges  for  observing  and  regulating  heat  control 
of  kilns. 

Hygrodeiks,  Wet  and  Dry  Bulb  Recording  Ther¬ 
mometers  for  determining  atmospheric  conditions  and 
humidity  in  dryers. 

Viscosimeters,  Radiation  Pyrometers. 

Temperature  instruments  of  all  kinds  for  industrial 
and  general  use. 

Catalogs  contain  thorough  information  on  these  in¬ 
struments.  A  mention  of  specific  needs  will  bring 
also  constructive  suggestions  from  Tycos  engineers. 
No  obligation— just  request  this  service. 

Taylor  Instrument  Companies 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

There’s  a  Tycos  or  Taylor  Temperature  Instrument  for 
every  purpose  718 


state  administration  policy  that  will  be  presented  to  the  new 
legislature.  It  is  the  intention  to  work  out  immediately  the 
formulation  of  a  construction  system  for  road  building  that 
will  put  Illinois  on  the'  map.  The  first  purpose  of  the  new 
administration,  said  Mr.  Small,  would  be  to  “pull  Illinois  out 
of  the  mud.” 


“The  First  Robin”  of  Building  Resumption 

More  than  ordinary  significance  is  attached  to  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  Plotke  &  Crosby  Co.,  are  to  build  a  forty- 
eight-apartment  building  in  Chicago.  This  concern  is  a 
speculative  building  company  and  their  plan  which  is  actually 
to  go  ahead,  is  the  first  real  sign  of  a  return  to  building 
activity.  This  is  the  first  apartment  building  to  go  ahead 
in  Chicago  for  many  months  and  building  material  men 
there  point  to  this  fact  as  an  acceptance  on  the  part  of  the 
speculative  builder  that  present  material  prices  are  stabilized. 


Indiana  to  Have  Large  Brick  Plant 

Incorporation  of  the  Universal  Slag  Brick  Co.,  Gary,  Ind., 
is  reported.  The  capitalization  is  $500,000  to  $1,000,000. 

Indiana  Tax  on  Trucks  Repealed 

Brick  manufacturers  are  very  much  gratified  at  a  recent 
ruling  in  the  circuit  court  in  Marion  County,  Indiana,  to  the 
effect  that  the  law  passed  at  the  last  regular  session  of  the 
legislature,  providing  a  road  tax  on  trucks  was  unconstitu¬ 
tional.  During  the  recent  car  shortage  many  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers  sought  out  the  truck  for  short  hauls  as  a  solution 
for  their  car  difficulties.  Still  others  in  the  western  part  of 
the  state  worked  the  truck  as  a  means  of  securing  coal  direct 
from  the  mines  to  keep  them  operating  when  the  operators 
were  unable  to  secure  cars.  The  truck  tax  law  provided  a  tax 
of  $6.70  per  ton  capacity  on  trucks  in  addition  to  other  taxes. 
The  case  on  which  the  decision  was  based  had  been  tried  in  the 
city  court  in  Indianapolis  and  wTas  appealed. 


Business  Increasing  in  Indianapolis 

As  the  year  closes,  more  optimism  is  to  be  seen  among  the 
Indianapolis  brick  and  clay  manufacturers  than  for  some  time. 
They  all  say  the  volume  of  inquiries  is  increasing  almost  daily 
and  where  the  volume  of  inquiries  is  good,  business  itself  picks 
up  as  a  result.  Among  the  more  conservative  executives  the 
feeling  prevails  that,  common  brick  will  decrease  further  in 
price,  but  that  face  brick  will  hold  its  own.  They  say  the 
face  brick  market  price  now  is  based  on  production  costs  and 
these  costs  will  not  vary  sufficiently  during  the  next  year  to 
cause  any  great  fluctuation.  These  executives  are  hoping  that 
at  the  first  sign  of  increased  demand  the  industry  as  a  whole 
will  be  conservative  about  increasing  prices.  Much  of  the  poor 
business  situation  of  the  past  year  is  laid  by  them  to  the  fact 
that  construction  prices  went  out  of  bounds  early  in  the  sum¬ 
mer,  causing  much  work  to  be  laid  over. 


Want  Building  Encouraged  Thru  Legislation 

Individually  and  collectively  the  brick  manufacturers  of  In¬ 
diana  are  for  any  legislation  during  the  coming  session  of  the 
general  assembly  that  will  tend  to  encourage  building.  The 
most  recent  proposed  legislation  that  has  attracted  their  atten¬ 
tion  is  a  bill  which  would  provide  that  all  new  construction 
work  during  the  next  five  years  be  exempted  from  taxation. 
The  bill,  it  is  understood,  will  be  similar  in  many  respects 
to  that  passed  in  New  York  and,  while  the  contents  have  not 
been  definitely  worked  out,  the  idea  is  favorable  in  the  main. 

Another  bill  would  provide  for  legislation  to  encourage  the 
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investment  of  money  in  first  mortgages.  According  to  manu¬ 
facturers  one  of  the  big  drawbacks  in  the  past  year  in  con¬ 
struction  lias  been  a  lack  of  money  to  finance  projects.  Per¬ 
sons  who  formerly  invested  in  first  mortgages  put  the  money 
into  more  productive  securities  and  building  investments  went 
begging. 

May  Build  Brick  Plant 

1  he  discovery  of  clay  in  Bellevue,  Iowa,  may  mean  the 
erection  next  spring,  of  a  tile  manufacturing  plant.  It  is 
reported  that  E.  D.  Paup,  Bellevue,  has  discovered  clay  on 
his  property.  Borings  will  be  made  to  determine  the  extent 
of  the  deposit  and  the  clay  will  be  made  to  undergo  severe 
tests. 

Inadequate  Drainage  in  Iowa 

After  watching  thirty  or  forty  miles  of  farm  drains  in 
northern  Iowa  for  fifteen  years,  Anson  Marston,  dean  of  en¬ 
gineering  at  Iowa  State  College,  has  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  drainage  systems  will  practically  have  to  be 
doubled  before  full  benefit  is  derived  from  the  land. 

Dean  Marston  says  he  has  had  at  least  to  double  the  size 
of  the  outlets  for  every  one  of  those  systems.  In  one  case 
a  six-inch  outlet  was  dug  up  and  replaced  by  eight-inch  tile. 
In  another  case  a  ten-inch  main  had  to  be  paralleled  by  an 
eight-inch  and  the  two  drains  have  not  capacity  enough. 

Increased  production  would  soon  pay  for  the  cost  of  laying 
additional  drainage,  sufficient  to  take  care  of  water  in  abnor¬ 
mally  wet  seasons. 


ABUSE! 


Dryer  Cars  really  do  Vs 
get  it. 

CONCO  Cars  will  stand  the  grief 
where  ordinary  cars  will  not,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  individually  de¬ 
signed  and  made  to  handle 
YOUR  hauling  problems. 

Tell  us  your  needs  and  we  will 
send  complete  data. 

H.  D.  Conkey  &  Co 

MENDOTA,  ILL. 


Busy  Making  Sewer  Pipe 

A.  P.  McDonald,  of  the  P.  Bannon  Pipe  Co.,  Louisville. 
Ky.,  said:  “Our  sewer  pipe  department  has  been  very  busy 
and  we  expect  to  go  right  ahead  there  except  for  a  short 
time  out  for  repairs.  We  are  dull  in  fire  brick  and  hollow 
tile  and  cannot  expect  much  there  just  now.” 

Brick  Prices  Steady 

Coral  Ridge  Clay  Products  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  report 
that  prices  of  clay  products  locally  have  shown  no  change 
in  the  past  thirty  days,  or  since  the  reduction  in  November, 
and  that  no  reductions  were  anticipated  just  now.  There 
was  some  reducing  in  other  sections  and  a  tendency  toward 
lower  prices  to  meet  reductions  in  lumber  and  other  ma¬ 
terials. 
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s  tition  if  you  treat  your 


|  R.  H.  Precipitated 

|  Carbonate  of  Barytes 


Expects  to  Shut  Down  Plant 

The  Louisville  Fire  Brick  Works,  it  is  said,  will  close  down 
the  Grahn,  Ky.,  plant  and  will  probably  close  down  the 
Louisville  plant  within  the  next  week  or  ten  days,  unless 
business  picks  up  materially.  The  company  has  not  much 
stock  on  hand,  but  orders  are  light  and  conditions  do  not 
warrant  running  on  stock  just  now.  J.  H.  Bell  stated  that 
prices  were  reduced  $5  a  thousand  on  December  1,  but  he 
did  not  expect  any  further  reductions  for  the  time  being. 


Labor  Becoming  More  Efficient 

Louisville  carpenters  at  a  recent  union  gathering  decided 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  old  rate  of  80  cents  an  hour,  instead 
of  asking  for  a  dollar.  Plasterers  have  been  asking  for 
more  money,  but  no  consideration  is  being  given  the  demand. 
Painters  have  asked  for  an  increase  of  25  per  cent. 

So  far  there  has  not  been  much  break  in  labor,  altho  there 
are  today'  a  good  many  men  out  of  work,  and  those  who  are 
working  are  more  efficient  and  willing,  glad  to  have  a  job 
in  fact,  and  giving  more  for  what  they  are  paid.  There  have 
been  some  reductions  noted,  and  men  are  willing  to  work 


Scum-Proof 

You  can  get  a  higher  price  and  influence 
architects  to  specify  your  product  because 
Efflorescence  is  prevented  absolutely. 

But  insist  on  the  R.  H.  BRAND — it’s  de¬ 
pendable. 

We  have  a  complete  line 
of  high  grade  chemicals 
for  the  clay  industry 

The  Roessler  &  Hasslacher 
Chemical  Company 


=  709-17  Sixth  Ave. 


New  York 


Chicago,  Ill.  Cleveland,  O.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

—  Kansas  City,  Mo.  San  Francisco,  Calif.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

^  Boston,  Mass.  .  New  Orleans,  La. 

3  Cincinnati,  O. 
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JENKINS  STANDARD  BRASS  Y  OR 
BLOW-OFF  VALVES 


For  150  pounds  working  steam  pressure;  250  pounds  working 
water  pressure.  Fitted  with  Jenkins  discs  and  renewable  seat 
rings.  Have  full  opening  nearly  in  line  with  the  pipe.  Par¬ 
ticularly  adapted  for  boiler  blow-off  service,  also  extensively 
used  where  thick  fluids  are  handled.  Screwed  or  flanged 
types. 

Genuine  Jenkins  Valves  are  known  by  the  name  and  Jenkins 
Diamond  Mark — at  supply  houses  everywhere. 

JENKINS  BROS. 

New  York  Boston  Philadelphia  Washington 

St.  Louis  Chicago  San  Francisco  Pittsburgh 

Montreal  London  Havana 

2223-J 


Rollin’s 

Barium 

Carbonate 

"We  find  that  the  use  of  Barium  not  only 
entirely  eliminates  the  scum  caused  by 
sulphates,  but  deeper  and  richer  colors 
result  than  would  be  expected."  So 
writes  a  clay  products  company  in  Ken¬ 
tucky. 

It  is  obvious  to  any  clay  products  manu¬ 
facturer  that  Barium  Carbonate  added  to 
the  pug  mill  or  to  the  dry  pan  will  pro¬ 
duce  brick  and  tile  that  command  a  higher 
price.  It  will  build  up  more  business  than 
an  inferior  product  which  is  "off  color" 
and  marred  by  white  streaks. 

Barium  Carbonate  makes  the  salt  glaze 
stick  to  sewer  pipe. 

We  can  show  you  how  the  appearance 
of  your  ware  can  be  improved,  and  can 
give  you  names  of  clay  concerns  who  are 
profiting  today  by  the  use  of  Barium. 

Write  Us  NOW 

Rollin  Chemical  Corp. 

EQUITABLE  BUILDING 

120  Broadway,  New  York  City 


for  less  than  formerly.  However,  with  even  a  reduction  in 
living-  costs  it  is  maintained  that  good  men  are  not  getting 
much  more  than  they  are  entitled  to,  especially  day  labor, 
that  is  in  the  brick  business. 

Brick  Men  Do  Not  Want  Coal  Contracts 

Coal  costs  have  dropped  sharply.  Louisville  manufacturers 
report  that  they  are  being  offered  high-grade  gas  coal  from 
eastern  Kentucky  at  $3.50  to  $3.75  for  mine  run,  and  western 
Kentucky  at  around  $2.75.  Such  coal  was  costing  $7  to  $10 
a  ton  at  mine  a  few  weeks  ago.  Coal  operators  have  been 
trying  to  make  contracts,  but  brick  men  are  refusing  to 
contract,  as  contracts  were  violated  on  ascending  markets, 
while  some  buyers  do  not  feel  that  the  bottom  has  been 
reached  so  far,  and  do  not  feel  like  signing  a  contract  which 
does  not  protect  against  an  ascending  market. 

Claim  Price  Reductions  Necessary 

A  recent  clipping  read:  "Reductions  in  the  price  of  brick 
are  being  announced  in  the  newspapers  thruout  the  country. 
Robert  C.  Mitchell,  manager  of  one  of  the  largest  brick  con¬ 
cerns  in  Omaha,  says:  ‘Nobody  is  more  interested  in  the  re¬ 
sumption  of  building  than  the  building  material  interests, 
therefore,  it  is  to  our  interest  to  make  some  sacrifices  to  re¬ 
move  the  cause  of  the  building  deadlock.  There  is  no  reason 
in  the  attempt  to  maintain  war  prices  on  building  ma¬ 
terials.’  ” 

Louisville  brick  men  in  discussing  this  item  claimed  that 
while  they  did  not  care  to  be  quoted,  and  did  not  wish  to 
appear  pessimistic,  there  was  logic  in  the  article,  as  when 
prices  on  any  commodity  get  too  high  demand  is  curtailed, 
and  with  lumber  considerably  under  former  prices,  lower 
prices  of  clay  products  would  be  necessary  to  maintain  the 
level  at  which  brick  would  get  a  good  call.  .  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  maintained  that  when  there  is  a  really  active 
building  demand  there  is  a  short  production  of  brick  and 
hollow  tile. 

Kentucky  Sewer  Pipe  Prospects  Good 

Business  with  the  brick  and  clay  industries  of  Louisville, 
Ky.,  and  vicinity  is  rather  dull  at  the  present  time,  but  there 
is  an  undeniable  note  of  optimism  in  the  reports  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  trade  just  now.  Without  any  attempt  at 
“bulling,”  or  merely  talking  optimism,  the  brick  men  are 
really  optimistic  concerning  future  business.  The  jobbers 
at  the  present  time  are  not  doing  much  business,  but  they 
cannot  help  but  feel  that  spring  operations  will  be  much 
better. 

Manufacturers  report  that  they  are  almost  cleaned  up, 
and  will  probably  lay  out  for  repairs  in  the  next  few  days, 
and  be  down  for  three  weeks  or  a  month,  during  the  worst 
weather.  Some  will  run  on  stock  during  that  period,  and 
if  business  picks  up  they  will  go  right  on  thru. 

Just  now  sewer  pipe  is  one  of  the  most  promising  items, 
and  local  houses  report  that  it  is  one  line  where  there  has 
not  been  any  overproduction,  and  where  markets  are  steady. 
There  have  been  a  great  many  bond  issues  for  road  and 
street  improvements  during  the  past  few  months  and  also 
a  good  deal  of  Federal  work,  which  has  been  requiring 
sewer  pipe. 

Hollow  building  tile  is  at  its  lowest  ebb  at  the  present 
time  and  no  heavy  demand  is  expected  for  some  months  to 
come.  The  same  thing  is  more  or  less  true  of  common 
brick  and  face  brick,  but  by  the  time  good  weather  returns 
the  demand  for  building  brick  is  expected  to  open,  and  that 
will  also  include  hollow  tile.  Fire  brick  is  also  dull  just 
now,  due  to  lack  of  immediate  demand  on  the  part  of  rail- 
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roads,  steel  mills,  refineries,  etc.,  there  being  light  buying  in 
industrial  lines,  due  to  light  demand  for  steel,  etc. 

Clay  Company  Host  at  Venison  Dinner 

Eastern  Clay  Goods  Co.,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  was  host  re¬ 
cently  at  a  venison  steak  dinner  held  at  the  Boston  City 
Club.  About  fifty  guests,  including  many  members  of  the 
Boston  Building  Material  Club  proclaimed  it  the  most 
pleasant  evening  in  their  lives. 

The  affair  was  arranged  by  C.  A.  Palmer,  treasurer  and 
manager  of  the  Eastern  Clay  Goods  Co.,  who  presided.  The 
venison  was  supplied  by  E.  F.  Palmer,  who  shot  two  deer 
near  Moose  Head  Lake,  Me.  Popular  songs  were  sung  and 
the  chorus  lead  by  George  Parry,  of  the  Parry  Brick  Co. 
The  program  was  featured  by  music,  humorous  talks  and  a 
lecture  on  Science  of  Business,”  by  J.  Frank  D'echant. 

Plan  Almost  7,000  Miles  of  State  Roads 

Minnesota  recently  made  an  amendment  to  the  state  con¬ 
stitution  authorizing  the  building  of  a  system  of  trunk-line 
state  highways  aggregating  6,900  miles.  To  finance  these  im¬ 
provements  a  trunk-highway  sinking  fund  realized  by  taxes 
on  motor  vehicles,  is  to  be  created  by  the  legislature. 

The  policy  of  improvement  will  be  somewhat  as  follows: 
Gravel,  concrete  and  brick  will  be  used  as  conditions  require, 
consistent  with  the  present  customs  of  towns  and  counties  in 
the  state.  The  amendment  makes  no  reference  to  the  kind 
of  roads  which  may  be  built.  The  kind  of  surface  to  be  used 
will  be  determined  by  the  conditions  and  traffic  to  which  the 
road  will  be  subjected.  Much  gravel  surfacing  wherever  it  can 
be  relied  upon  to  meet  traffic  requirements  will  be  used.  Wher¬ 
ever  roads  are  subjected  to  heavy  traffic,  hard  surfaced  pave¬ 
ments  will  be  built  as  fast  as  funds  will  permit. 

Every  road  will  be  improved,  graded  and  drained  to  insure 
the  best  possible  service  thruout  the  entire  year. 

Completes  Successful  Season 

Ogdensburg  (N.  Y.)  Brick  &  Sand  Co.,  according  to  informa¬ 
tion  received,  has  closed  its  plant  until  the  spring  season.  The 
past  season  is  considered  by  them  as  a  very  successful  one. 
During  the  year  a  railroad  siding  has  been  constructed 
which  has  aided  materially  in  expediting  shipments. 


Perforated  Steel  Screens 

Of  Every  Description 

For  Screening  Clay,  Shale,  Sand, 
Gravel,  Stone  and  Cement 

No  Other  Screens  Will  Give  You  Equal  Capacity, 
Durability  and  Satisfaction 


The  Harrington  &  King  Perforating  Co. 

635  N.  Union  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  114  Liberty  St. 


ARE  YOUR  PROFITS 
AS  LARGE  AS  THEY 
SHOULD  BE— 


Plant  Being  Conditioned  for  Busy  Season 

The  plant  of  the  Webster  Brick  Co.,  at  South  Webster,  Ohio, 
which  is  represented  in  central  Ohio  by  the  Columbus  Fire  & 
Face  Brick  Co.,  is  closed  down  for  repairs.  This  plant  is  being 
put  into  excellent  shape  for  a  busy  season  and  it  is  expected 
to  start  operations  within  thirty  days,  according  to  Emmett 
Howard,  head  of  the  Columbus  distributing  agency. 

New  Ohio  Clay  Products  Company 

The  Midvale  (Ohio)  Clay  Products  Co.  is  the  title  of  a 
proposed  new  $350,000  plant,  the  second  clay  products  plant 
in  that  vicinity  which  was  incorporated  within  the  past  few 
weeks.  The  plant  is  to  occupy  a  site  of  250  acres,  purchased 
by  the  incorporators  from  H.  E.  Cole  and  C.  W.  Burry. 
One  of  the  promoters  of  the  company  is  Dr.  W.  A.  Denuth, 
New  Philadelphia,  president  of  the  Stonecreek  Brick  Co. 
He  is  prominent  in  the  clay  industry  in  eastern  Ohio.  More 
definite  plans  of  the  company  will  be  announced  soon. 

Big  Paving  Brick  Contract  to  be  Let 

A  meeting  of  contractors  for  highway  improvement  in  about 
a  score  of  counties  in  the  state  will  be  held  by  the  Ohio  High- 


or  are  they  cut  short  for  the  reason  you 
are  using  moulding  machines  in  manufac¬ 
turing  Flower  Pots,  Nozzles,  Insulators, 
etc.,  that  are  not  dependable  in  speed 
and  turning  out  quality  and  uniform  ware? 


Let  us  tell  you  how 
the  Baird  Pottery 
Moulding  Machine 
will  show  you  a 
way  to  more  profit 
and  success  in  the 
specialty  business. 


Send  us  a  sample  of 
your  clay  with  inquiry 


BAIRD  MACHINE 
&  MFC.  CO. 

265-69  Jefferson  Avenue  E, 
Detroit,  Mich. 
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The  Gateway  to  Better  Things 

BOOKS 

IpilUIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII^  | 

The  Master  Workman  has  a  Master  Mind - ..c  knows 

perfectly  his  own  merit,  and  in  order  to  increase  his 
knowledge,  he  studies  the  methods  of  other  men —  in 

the  only  way  that  he  can - in  books.  If  you  would  be 

master  of  your  work  you  must  read  and  know  what 
others  know. 


Bricks  and  Tiles . $1.50 

Brick  Drying  (English  edition) .  1.00 

Bricklaying  in  Modern  Practice .  1.20 

Bricklaying,  Rudiments  of  Practical . 75 

1  Bricklaying  System  .  4  00 

Brick  Work  (Walker) . 85 

Brickwork  and  Masonry .  3.00 

Building  Construction  and  Superintendence,  Part 

I,  Masons’  Work  . 6.00 

Bungalows,  Camps  and  Mountain  Houses .  2.00 

Ceramic  Industries  (A  Treatise  on)  E.  Bourry..  6.00 

Clay  Plant  Construction  and  Operation .  4.00 

Clays:  Their  Occurrence,  Properties  and  Uses....  5.00 

Directory  of  Dealers . 50  1 

Engines  and  Boilers  . 1.50  2 

Engineering  for  Land  Drainage .  2.50  § 

Estimating  Frame  and  Brick  Houses .  1.00 

Finding  and  Stopping  Waste  in  Modern  Boiler 

Rooms,  Vol.  2 . 1.00  I 

Garages  and  Motor  Boat  Houses .  2.00  ~ 

Glazer’s  Book .  . 1.25 

How  to  Analyze  Clay .  2.00 

How  to  Build  Up  Furnace  Efficiency .  1.50 

Land  Drainage  . ; .  2.00 

Manufacture  of  Roofing  Tile,  (English  Edition)..  1.25 

Manufacture  of  Roofing  Tile  (Worcester) . 75 

Modern  Brickmaking  . 7.00 

Pottery  . _...  1.25 

Powdered  Coal  as  a  Fuel. .  4.50 

Practical  Farm  Drainage .  1.75 

Producer  Gas  and  Gas  Producers .  4.00 

Refractories  and  Furnaces  .  5.00 

Rock  Excavation,  Handbook  of .  5.00 

Scientific  Industrial  Efficiency .  2.00 

Scumming  and  Efflorescence . 50 

Silo  (The  Hollow  Tile)  100  copies .  5.00 

Steam  Power  .  2.50 

Tile  Your  Farm,  100  copies . 5.00 
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s  .  Select  the  books  that  you  want  the  most,  and  we'll 
send  them  to  you  postpaid  upon  receipt  of  price,  but 
we  can  t  send  any  books  on  approval.  All  foreign 
|  books  subject  to  I  5  per  cent,  import  duty. 

Address ,  Book  Department, 

Brick  and  Clay  Record 

610  Federal  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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way  Department,  December  31.  Included  in  the  list  of  bids 
asked  for  are  346,838  square  yards  of  brick  paving  which  will 
mean  the  sale  and  use  of  approximately  14,000,000  paving 
brick.  This  is  taken  as  an  indication  of  increased  popularity 
of  brick  as  a  paving  material  on  the  important  highways  of 
the  Buckeye  State. 

Will  Build  Fire  Brick  Plant 

1  he  Bettie  Mining  Co.  has  been  formed  at  East  Palestine, 
Ohio,  and  has  purchased  687  acres  of  coal  and  clay  lands  in¬ 
cluded  in  about  ten  farms.  The  company  will  erect  a  fire  brick 
plant,  and  expects  to  be  ready  to  operate  in  the  spring  of  1921. 
General  offices  of  the  company  have  been  established  in  the 
Failer  Building,  in  East  Palestine. 

The  new  plant  will  be  located  on  the  Z.  L.  Rogers  farm,  only 
a  short  distance  from  the  Ohio-Pennsylvania  state  line  in  Unity 
Township.  It  is  said  that  several  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  men  are 
associated  with  this  new  enterprise. 

Expect  to  Have  to  Hustle  in  Spring 

Charles  Harrison  of  the  Gaddis-Harrison  Brick  Co.,  of  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio,  discussing  prospects  for  the  next  year  said:  “We 
are  very  much  encouraged  over  the  outlook  for  1921.  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  there  will  be  a  good  demand 
for  all  classes  of  clay  products,  including  face  and  common 
brick,  hollow  tile  and  fireproofing.  The  demand  may  not 
develop  before  March  1  or  even  April  1  but  we  are  preparing 
for  a  busy  year.  Building  operations  will  undoubtedly  be 
active  and  there  will  be  a  hustle  for  business.  As  far  as 
present  business  goes,  there  is  practically  none.  Shipments 
are  now  being  cleaned  up  and  we  will  close  the  year  as  one 
of  the  best  we  ever  experienced. 

Old  Sewer  Pipe  Plant  Torn  Down 

Wreckers  are  at  work  razing  the  old  buildings  of  the  plant 
of  the  American  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  located  in  North  Columbus, 
Ohio.  This  plant  was  constructed  nearly  fifty  years  ago  by 
William  Wassail,  who  was  the  head  of  the  William  Wassail 
Sewer  Pipe  Co.  For  many  years  it  was  operated  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  concern,  but  about  ten  years  ago  was  absorbed  by 
the  American  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  of  Akron.  During  its  greatest 
prosperity  the  company  employed  300  men  and  had  a  large  out¬ 
put  which  was  hauled  in  wagons  down  High  St.,  to  the  Union 
Station,  where  it  was  loaded  on  cars.  Various  factories  were 
housed  in  the  old  buildings  after  the  plant  was  abandoned 
as  a  sewer  pipe  factory.  New  buildings  will  be  erected  on  the 
site. 

Clay  Company  Takes  Over  Mortar  Plant 

The  Continental  Clay  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio,  has  closed  a  deal  to 
take  over  the  plant  and  business  of  the  Ferris  Steam  Mortar 
Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  plant  is  equipped  to  manufacture 
250  tons  of  machine  made  mortar  daily.  This  plant  will  be 
enlarged  by  installing  a  coal  loading  and  unloading  apparatus 
and  by  placing  a  stock  of  building  supplies.  It  is  also  planned 
to  handle  the  clay  products  of  the  four  other  plants  of  the 
company,  consisting  of  face  and  common  brick  and  hollow  tile 
at  the  newly  acquired  yard. 

The  company  is  preparing  to  close  its  hollow  tile  plant  at 
Salineville,  Ohio  for  repairs.  This  plant  manufactures  8x8 
hollow  tile.  Later  the  two  plants  at  Canton,  manufacturing 
5x8  and  4x5  hollow  tile  respectively,  will  be  closed  for  neces¬ 
sary  repairs  and  the  plant  at  Massillon,  Ohio  making  common 
brick  will  then  be  shut  down  to  install  new  machinery  and  make 
other  improvements. 
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Working  on  Large  Fire  Brick  Order 

W.  T.  Matthews,  salesmanager  of  the  Claycraft  Brick  Co.,  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  is  very  optimistic  of  the  future  and  as  a 
result  is  preparing  to  operate  all  three  of  the  company’s  plants 
during  the  winter  months.  All  are  being  operated  with  a  full 
force  of  men  and  it  is  believed  that  this  will  continue.  The 
plant  at  Shawnee,  Ohio,  is  now  working  on  a  large  order 
of  fire  brick  which  will  require  several  months  to  fill.  The 
other  two  plants  are  being  used  to  make  face  brick.  The 
company  is  still  shipping  a  considerable  amount  and  will  be 
moving  stocks  for  several  months.  Mr.  Matthews  believes 
that  spring  business  will  open  with  a  rush  and  desires  to  be  in 
a  position  to  take  care  of  these  orders  when  they  come.  It 
is  not  believed  that  the  plants  will  have  to  close  down  for 
repairs  as  necessary  replacements  have  been  made  while  in 
operation. 

Important  Subjects  to  Come  Up  at  Meeting 

The  Columbus  Builders  and  Traders’  Exchange  is  planning 
to  send  a  large  delegation  to  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Ohio  Association  of  Builders’  Exchanges  which  will  be  held 
at  Youngstown,  January  17  and  18.  Because  of  the  unusual 
and  abnormal  conditions  which  prevail  in  the  building  business 
a  large  attendance  will  be  attracted  to  the  convention.  Wage 
demands  of  the  various  crafts  in  the  building  industry  and 
legislation  will  be  the  chief  topics  of  discussion. 

The  annual  election  of  officers  of  the  Columbus  Builders’  and 
Traders  Exchange  will  be  held  at  the  Exchange  rooms  Jan¬ 
uary  3.  A  nominating  committee  recently  placed  two  com¬ 
plete  tickets  in  the  field,  one  styled  the  “Ike”  ticket  and  the 
other  the  Mike  ticket.  Considerable  good  natured  rivalry 
over  the  election  will  undoubtedly  develop.  The  polls  will 
be  open  from  11  A.  M.  to  7:30  P.  M.  after  which  a  social 
and  business  session  will  be  held.  Reports  for  the  past  year 
will  be  made. 

Believes  Spring  Will  Bring  Rush  Business 

John  Baker,  salesmanager  of  the  brick  department  of  the 
Hocking  Valley  Products  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  has  returned 
from  a  business  trip  to  Buffalo  and  Pittsburgh  where  he 
looked  over  conditions.  At  Buffalo  he  called  on  John  H.  Black, 
the  distributor  at  that  place  and  at  Pittsburgh,  the  Martin 
Brick  Co.,  Western  Pennsylvania  distributor.  Both  these  agen¬ 
cies  feel  very  optimistic  for  business  in  the  spring  and  be¬ 
lieve  it  will  come  with  a  rush.  Both  report  conditions  rather 
quiet  at  this  time  but  this  is  to  be  expected  under  existing 
circumstances.  Mr.  Baker  went  to  the  plant  at  Greendale, 
Ohio,  recently,  to  look  after  a  considerable  amount  of  repair 
work  which  is  being  done.  The  plant  was  closed  December  1 
for  necessary  repairs  which  consist  of  recrowning  a  number 
of  kilns  and  overhauling  all  of  the  machinery.  During  the 
summer  an  18-chamber  continuous  kiln  was  constructed  which 
increased  the  daily  capacity  from  50,000  to  75,000.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  start  early  in  the  spring  with  the  plant  in  excellent 
shape. 

Ohio  Paving  Brick  Men  Meet 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Paving  Brick 
Manufacturers  Association  was  held  in  Columbus,  December 
21  with  a  good  attendance.  The  meeting  was  taken  up  with 
a  discussion  of  manufacturing  and  marketing  problems  as 
well  as  the  prospects  for  business  during  1921.  Generally 
speaking  those  in  attendance  believed  that  prospects  for  the 
coming  year  were  very  good  as  the  Ohio  Highway  Commis¬ 
sion  has  a  road  improvement  program  of  approximately  $30,- 
000,000  which  will  mean  a  considerable  amount  of  brick  pav¬ 
ing.  All  of  the  paving  brick  manufacturers  were  optimistic 
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WATERBURY 
MUSIC  WIRE 


Quality  is  the  only  economical  basis  on 
which  to  select  music  wire.  Accurate 
drawing,  uniformity  of  stock  and  cor¬ 
rect  tempering  are  Waterbury  qualities 
which  have  made  Waterbury  Wire  the 
peer  of  music  wire. 

Waterbury  “Red  Label”  Music  Wire  is 
specially  made  for  cutting  purposes.  It 
has  the  strength,  uniformity  and  quality 
that  make  it  the  correct  Brick  Cutting 
wire.  It  is  mild  in  temper  and  will  sat¬ 
isfactorily  swage  and  loop. 


160,000  Rope  Buyers  are 
usi-ng  the  Waterbury 
GREEN  BOOK  as  a  guide. 
A  copy  will  be  sent  upon 
request. 

WATERBURY  COMPANY 

63  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK 

Makers  of  Wire,  Armored,  Fibre 
and  Fibreclad  Rope,  also  Music  Wire 

CHICAGO . . . . 609-613  North  La  Salle  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO . 151-161  Main  St. 

NEW  ORLEANS . 1018  Maison  Blanche  Bldg. 

DALLAS,  TEX . . . A.  T.  Powell  &  Co. 

2384-W 


of  the  future  and  believe  that  1921  will  be  the  best  year  ever 
experienced  in  the  industry  of  Ohio.  Those  in  attendance  at 
the  meeting  were  James  R.  Marker,  commissioner-secretary; 
Oates  Wilcox  of  the  Alliance  (Ohio)  Clay  Products  Co., 
C.  C.  Blair  and  A.  L.  Curry  of  the  Metropolitan  Paving  Brick 
Co.,  Canton,  Ohio;  Walter  McKeen  of  the  Burton-Townsend 
Co.,  Zanesville,  Ohio ;  W.  W.  Morrow  and  J.  L.  Murphy  of  the 
Hocking  Valley  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Logan  and  Nelsonville, 
Ohio;  F.  L.  Manning  of  the  Peebles  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Ports¬ 
mouth,  Ohio,  and  Herbert  Loatz  of  the  Medal  Paving  Brick 
Co,.  Carrolton,  Ohio. 

Favorable  Outlook  for  Building  in  Columbus 

Prospects  for  building  operations  in  Columbus  and  central 
Ohio  after  the  first  of  the  year  or  at  least  when  the  spring 
opens  are  very  bright,  according  to  a  majority  of  brick  and 
clay  products  manufacturers  and  agents  and  material  men 
generally.  Architects  are  fairly  busy  on  plans  and  specifica¬ 
tions  for  dwellings,  apartments,  business  structures  and  re¬ 
modeling  work  which  will  be  started  as  soon  as  weather 
conditions  will  permit.  A  number  of  rather  large  business 
projects  have  been  announced  and  are  likely  to  be  started 
early.  Of  course,  there  are  some  conditions  which  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  change  during  the  winter  months  which  will  aid 
this  movement.  Prominent  among  these  are  the  labor  and 
the  financial  situation.  Money  is  getting  easier  all  along  the 
line  and  building  and  loan  associations  now  have  a  better 
supply  of  funds  to  aid  in  home  building.  Again,  the  decrease 
in  costs  of  materials  is  expected  to  stimulate  building  gen¬ 
erally.  Wages  paid  to  labor  are  not  expected  to  decline  ma¬ 
terially,  but  one  of  the  encouraging  features  is  the  greater  ef¬ 
ficiency  of  skilled  labor,  especially  in  the  building  trades  and 
this  will  mean  a  reduction  of  labor  cost  even  without  a  low¬ 
ering  of  the  schedule  of  wages.  The  stage  is  set  for  an 
active  season  and  many  people,  including  material  men,  brick 
and  clay  products  manufacturers  and  distributors  and  con¬ 
tractors  will  be  sadly  disappointed  if  this  building  activity  fails 
to  materialize. 

One  of  the  best  features  will  be  the  large  amount  of  school 
building,  not  only  in  Columbus  but  also  in  other  parts  of  the 
Buckeye  State.  A  number  of  contracts  for  large  school  struct¬ 
ures  have  been  awarded  and  others  will  be  let  during  the 
winter  months.  This  is  expected  to  stimulate  work  earlier  in 
the  season. 

Fire  Works  Serious  Damage 

The  Findlay  Clay  Pot  Co.,  of  Washington,  Pa.,  near  here, 
was  damaged  to  the  extent  of  $15,000  or  $20,000  recently  when 
fire  was  discovered  in  the  plant  and  spread  thruout  the  struc¬ 
ture.  The  fire  started  on  the  second  floor.  The  building  was 
damaged  about  $5,000  and  the  stock,  which  was  flooded  by 
water,  was  damaged  $10,000  to  $15,000. 

Will  Change  from  Steam  to  Electricity 

Bessemer  Refractories  Co.,,  Saxonburg,  Pa.,  expects  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  season  to  change  from  steam  power  to  electric 
and  will  also  electrify  its  coal  mine.  Either  a  steam  or  an 
electric  shovel  will  be  added.  The  company  is  now  manu¬ 
facturing  a  rough  texture  face  brick  instead  of  the  dry  press 
fire  brick.  Competition  is  being  offered  the  eastern  plants 
and  some  brick  are  already  being  shipped  to  the  eastern 
markets. 

New  Texas  Brick  Company 

Stamford  (Texas)  Brick  Works  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $75,000.  Incorporators  are  Charles 
Brewington,  J.  P.  Brewington  and  W.  T.  Andrews,  it  is 
stated. 
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New  Texas  Paving  Brick  Plant 

Work  will  be  begun  shortly  on  a  250,000  paving  brick  plant 
at  Mineral  Wells,  Texas.  Depression  has  not  affected  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  paving  brick  in  Texas  due  to  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  state  in  the  last  three  years.  A.  E.  Eaton  has  left  the 
Thurber  (Tex.)  Brick  Co.  to  take  charge  of  building  opera¬ 
tions  on  the  new  plant. 

New  Clay  Products  Plant 

The  Cisco  Clay  &  Coal  Co.,  which  was  recently  incor¬ 
porated  at  Cisco,  Texas,  with  a  capital  of  $250,000,  has 
leased  the  mineral  rights  to  160  acres  of  land  near  that  place. 
It  plans  to  build  a  plant  that  will  have  a  daily  capacity  of 
50,000  brick,  and  a  large  amount  of  pottery,  stoneware, 
porcelain  fixtures,  architectural  terra  cotta  and  other  as¬ 
sociated  products.  It  has  also  ordered  machinery  for  the 
development  of  a  coal  mine  upon  the  property. 

New  Plant  Nearly  Completed 

Machinery  and  equipment  for  the  large  clay  products 
plant  of  the  Prenix  Clay  Corporation,  Inc.,  of  Bridgeport, 
Texas,  which  was  ordered  several  months  ago,  has  not  yet 
arrived,  but  is  expected  soon.  It  is  stated  that  everything 
is  in  readiness  for  the  early  completion  of  the  plant.  The 
company  was  incorporated  last'  September  with  a  capital  of 
$200,000.  It  owns  a  large  shale  deposit  near  Bridgeport 
from  which  it  will  obtain  its  supply  of  raw  material.  The 
concern  will  manufacture  brick  and  tile. 

Acme  Brick  Co.  Holds  Convention 

Representatives  of  the  Acme  Brick  Co.  from  Texas,  Okla¬ 
homa,  Louisiana  and  Arkansas  met  in  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  for 
their  second  annual  convention  December  17  and  18. 

The  convention  opened  with  an  informal  meeting  at  the  down¬ 
town  offices  of  the  company,  was  followed  by  an  automobile 
trip  over  the  city  and  luncheon  at  noon.  Speakers  at  the  after¬ 
noon  business  session  were  W.  R.  Bennett,  president,  J.  E. 
Fender,  secretary,  Jennings  Vandaveer  and  C.  O.  Beddell.  The 
party  left  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  for  a  trip  of  inspection 
thru  the  Denton,  Texas,  plant. 

Working  for  Good  Season  in  1921 

Huntingburg  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  now  in  operation  in  West¬ 
moreland,  W.  Va.,  expects  to  manufacture  10,000,000  brick 
during  the  course  of  the  next  season,  according  co  a  report. 
Three  kilns  only  have  been  built  to  date  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  brick,  but  others  will  be  constructed  in  the  near 
future  with  brick  manufactured  by  the  company. 

Will  Stop  Operations  Temporarily 

According  to  reports  received  the  Whitewater  (Wis.) 
Brick  &  Tile  Co.  has  just  completed  its  last  burn  of  the 
season.  Operations  will  begin  again  in  Spring  when  busi¬ 
ness  becomes  more  active. 

A  Correction 

In  the  November  30th  issue  of  Brick  and  Clay  Record,  an 
item  in  regard  to  the  Whitby  Brick  &  Clay  Products  Co., 
Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada,  stated  that  the  company’s  plant  had 
burned  down,  and  that  the  town  council  was  considering  the 
advisability  of  extending  a  loan  to  rebuild  the  plant. 

This  item  was  incorrect.  Instead  of  the  plant,  as  was 
stated,  it  was  the  planing  mill,  which  is  over  a  mile  from 
the  actual  plant,  which  burnt  down.  Several  prominent  men 
in  the  town  were  desirous  of  giving  immediate  financial  help 
as  the  operation  of  the  mill  is  so  essential  to  the  building 
program  of  Whitby. 


In  Th  ese  Days  of  High  Labor  Costs 
and  Keen  Competition,  Production 
Costs  Are  of  Vital  Importance 


Operators  and  owners  of  the  smaller 
clay  plants  have  found  that  with  the  aid 
of  the  ONE  MAN  EXCAVATOR  they  are 
able  to  dig  more  clay  in  a  given  time 
than  they  could  before  with  a  gang  of 
men. 

No  matter  what  your  conditions  are 
the  ONE  MAN  EXCAVATOR  is  capable 

of  handling  the  situation.  It  will  save  you 
time  and  money. 

READ  WHAT  MR.  F.  L.  WARNER 
(Pres,  and  Mgr.)  of  the  STANDARD 
BRICK  CO.,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  says  about 
the  ONE  MAN  EXCAVATOR: 

“We  have  used  the  BAY  CITY  CLAY 
DIGGER  only  about  a  month  and  during 
this  tryout  we  were  more  than  pleased 
with  the  simplicity  of  operation  and  abil¬ 
ity  to  deliver  the  clay  to  meet  our  require¬ 
ments  of  25,000  brick  per  day,  at  a  labor 
cost  of  $9.00  and  gasoline  $1.60  for  the 
task.  This  is  extremely  interesting  as 
compared  with  the  former  expense  of 
$26.00  per  day,  besides  the  advantage  of 
a  perfect  mixture  of  the  clay. 

The  machine  is  capable  of  furnishing 
clay  for  50,000  to  100,000  b  rick  per  day, 
and  I  see  no  reason  for  any  but  slight 
expense  i-n  the  upkeep,  as  the  principal 
wearing  part  is  the  hoisting  cable,  and  one 
cable  should,  with  proper  care,  last  two 
seasons.” 


Send  Today  for  Full  Information 
No  Obligation 

The  Bay  City  Dredge  Works 

BAY  CITY,  MICH. 
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How  Do  You  Move  Your  Cars  ? 


Do  you  know  what  it  is  costing  you  to 
move  your  materials  by  your  present 
methods? 

— Figure  it  carefully 

Do  you  know  what  savings  can  be 
made  by  a  correctly  applied  system  of 
electrical  haulage? 

— We  will  show  you 

Do  you  know  the  safety,  speed,  econ¬ 
omy  and  high  capacity  of  a  good  elec¬ 
tric  haulage  system? 

— We  can  tell  you 

Wouldn’t  you  like  a  thorough  analysis 
*  of  your  conditions,  to  see  how  they  may 
be  improved? 

— We  will  make  it 

Wouldn’t  you  like  expert  engineering 
advice  as  to  selection  of  just  the  right 
equipment  ? 

— Yours  without  obligation 

Do  you  know  that  there  is  available  to 
you  from  our  varied  line  an  exactly 
suitable  system? 

— Let  us  prove  it 

Do  you  know  how  our  Service  follows 
our  every  installation,  to  assure  you 
perfect  satisfaction? 

—It’s  an  important  point 

Wouldn’t  you  like  to  see  something  of 
our  complete  line  as  shown  in  our  In¬ 
dustrial  Bulletin? 

— Ask  for  Book  No.  201  -B 

Goodman  Manufacturing  Co. 

48th  to  49th  Streets,  on  Halsted 
Chicago,  Illinois 


MACHINERY  and 
EQUIPMENT 

Descriptions  of  Machinery  and  Accessories 
and  Detailed  Announcements  that  Our  Ad¬ 
vertisers  Believe  Will  Interest  Our  Readers 


“Proctor ”  Dryers  for  Porcelain  and  General  Ware. 

Catalog  No.  55  has  been  issued  by  Proctor  &  Schwartz,  Inc., 
under  the  title  “  ‘Proctor’  Dryers  for  Porcelain  and  General 
Ware,”  and  to  those  interested  in  equipment  of  this  type,  a 
copy  will  be  sent  on  request. 

The  thirty  pages  of  the  book,  printed  on  India  tinted  stock, 
contain  many  large  illustrations,  clearly  showing  the  various 
kinds  of  ware  which  are  successfully  handled  in  the  “Proctor.” 


Catalog  No.  55  Telling  About  the  “Proctor”  for  Drying 
Porcelain  and  General  Ware. 


The  company  not  only  tell  in  their  own  words  the  advantages 
of  the  dryer,  but  also  reproduce  several  testimonial  letters  from 
customers  expressing  their  satisfaction. 

Address  the  company  at  Seventh  Street  and  Tabor  Road, 
Philadelphia,  and  they  will  gladly  send  you  a  copy  of  this 
catalog. 

Si  £ 

Brookville  Truck  and  Tractor  Company,  Brookville,  Pa., 
point  out  in  a  recent  circular  the  comparative  operating  costs 
between  haulage  by  mule  power  and  their  gasoline  locomotive, 
showing  how  the  daily  expense  with  the  locomotive  is  less  than 
25  per  cent,  what  it  is  with  the  other  equipment,  with  the  added 
advantage  in  favor  of  the  locomotive  that  on  idle  days  it  re¬ 
quires  no  care  or  attention. 

A  considerable  number  of  clay-products  companies  are  now 
using  this  locomotive,  among  them  being  the  Queen  City 
Brick  &  Tile  Company,  Cumberland,  Md.,  who  states  that 
the  motor  is  doing  their  work  admirably,  and  expense  for  main¬ 
tenance  and  operation  has  been  very  low.  They  further  state 
that  its  work  is  worthy  of  investigation  for  any  one  desiring 
a  light  economical  haulage  for  industrial  purposes. 


Place  a  pair  of  TUF-TANNED  KANTRIP  MITTENS  or 
HAND  PADS  made  of  the  same  material  on  each  man  s 
hands  and  watch  him  handle  brick,  tile,  stone,  iron  or 
lumber  with  real  vim  and  vigor. 


ilTY  HUW1* 


VP 


A  HAPPY 


NEW  YEAR 


is  indeed  in  store  for  every  clay  plant  operator  who 
considers  the  needs  of  his  men.  Hand  protection  is 
the  MOST  VITAL  need  to  be  considered  for  PRO¬ 
DUCTION  and  PROSPERITY.  Sore  hands  mean 
discontent  and  inefficiency  among  the  men. 


Per  Doz.  Pair  $5.00 
Per  Gr.  Pair  $54.00 


Per  Dozen  Pair 
Per  Gross  Pair 


$9.00 

$100.80 


START  THE  NEW  YEAR  RIGHT.  Order  one  dozen 
pair  of  the  IVlittens  and  Hand  Gloves.  Try  out  a  pair  of 
each  and  if  they  do  not  prove  satisfactory,  send  back  the 
other  eleven  pair  without  any  obligation  whatever. 


NOTICE 

We  carry  a  complete  stock  of  warmly  lined  leather 
mittens  for  winter  wear  at  the  same  price.  Order 
a  trial  dozen. 


Des  Moines  Glove  &  Manufacturing  Co. 

508  Fourth  Street  Des  Moines  Iowa 


?s 


Vol.  57,  No.  13  Chic 

Pi  l)lisht*d  Every  Other  Tuesday  at  810  Federal  Street.  Chicaito 

Matter  January  2.  1911.  at  the  Post  Office  at  Chic»,r«:  III.,  under  the  Act"  of 


iicago 

>.  Subscription  Price  $3.(M)  per  year. 
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Entered  as  Second  Class 
March  3.  1870. 
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This  Stamp  on  Steel  Chain 
Insures  Service 


San  Francisco 


Salt  Lake  City 


WELLER  MADE 

i 

STEEL  BUSHED  CONVEYOR  CHAIN 


with  case  hardened  bushi-ngs,  will  wear 
as  long  and  give  as  good  service  a9  any 
chain  made. 

We  make  prompt  shipment. 

Send  for  Chain  Price  List  K. 


The  Mark 
of  Quality 


Weller  Made  Equipment 

Decreases  Operating  Costs 


Save  Demurrage  Charges 


INSTALL  A  WELLER  CAR  PULLER 
MOVE  THE  CARS  WHEN  AND  WHERE 
YOU  WANT  THEM. 


Reduces  Labor 

Equipment  Built  to  Meet  Your  Requirements. 

For  years  the  Weller  Manufacturing  Company  have 
specialized  in  the  building  of  Elevating,  Conveying  and 
Power  Transmitting  Machinery — the  better  kind — for 
the  handling  of  raw  materials  or  the  finished  products. 

Where  equipment  is  required  to  give  continuous  service 
and  where  breakdowns  are  expensive  it  is  the  most 
economical  to  install — because  it  is  Weller  made. 


Write  for  information  on 


Apron  Conveyors 
Belt  Conveyors 
Drag  Conveyors 
Pan  Conveyors 
Spiral  Conveyors 


Apron  Feeders 
Bucket  Elevators 
Elevator  Buckets 
Track  Hoppers 
Bin  Gates 


Car  Loaders 
Car  Pullers 
Car  Unloaders 
Power  Shovels 
Storage  Bins 


PROMPT 

SERVICE 


Weller  Portable  Elevator 


Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Chicago 


New  York 
Boston 


Baltimore 

Pittsburgh 
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CARS! 

THAT’S  ALL 
WE’VE  MADE 
FOR  50  YEARS 


INSIST  ON  IT! 

Demand  the  best  in  quality 
and  service.  We  know  how 
to  make  cars  for  hauling  clay 
— that’s  our  business — been 
at  it  for  more  than  50  years. 

Our  cars  are  built  of  the  very 
best  materials,  and  produced 
by  experts — no  guesswork — 
built  to  fit  your  plant — proven 
quality  from  start  to  finish. 

Write  for  our  catalog. 

The  Watt  Mining  Car  Wheel  Co. 

Bartlesville,  Ohio 

BRANCH  OFFICES: 


Denver 

Lindrooth  Shu- 
bart  &.  Co. 
Boston  Bldg. 


Philadelphia 
Fdelen  &.  Co. 
235  Com’l  Trust 
Bldg. 


San  Francisco 
N.  D.  Phelps 
Sheldon  Bldg. 
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Bonnot  10  Foot  Dry  Pan 


Actual  tests  in  plants  using  the  Bonnot  10  Foot  Dry 
Pan  show  that  it  grinds  twice  as  much  as  9  foot 
pan,  and  uses  very  little  additional  horsepower. 

The  gears,  stretchers  and  bed-plates  in  this  machine  are  cast  steel.  The 
mullers  are  62"  diameter  and  have  10"  face. 

No  effort  has  been  spared  to  produce  a  pan  that  will  grind  for  years  at 
a  low  cost. 


CANTON,  OHIO 


Bonnot  machinery  is  built  up 
to  a  standard — not  down  to  a 
price. 


LET  US  STANDARDIZE  YOUR  PLANT 


1  \ 

A  LTD  N 

I 

>  ) 

ALiWA  'J*  §  J 

s 
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Cutting  a  Week  from  the  Schedule 
by  Drying  Large  Insulators 
Within  48  Hours 


One  large  plant,  manufacturing  high  tension 
electric  insulators  has  cut  their  operating 
schedule  more  than  a  week  by  the  use  of  a 
“HURRICANE”  Tunnel  Dryer. 

Formerly  the  ware  was  taken  from  the  green 
finisher  and  placed  in  a  dry  room  for  two  days 
to  a  week.  From  there  it  was  transferred  to 
other  boards  in  the  hot  rooms.  These  hot 
rooms  were  refilled  about  once  each  week. 
After  drying,  the  ware  had  to  be  transferred 
to  carts  and  taken  to  the  dipping  room. 

With  the  “HURRICANE”  System  the  fin¬ 
isher  places  the  ware  directly  on  the  rubber 


wheeled  trucks.  These  are  taken  to  the  dryer 
and  progress  through  the  various  stages  which 
are  automatically  regulated  as  to  temperature 
and  humidity. 

Within  two  days  even  the  heaviest  ware  is 
delivered  from  the  machine  uniformly  dried. 
It  remains  on  the  trucks  until  it  is  dipped. 

This  results  not  only  in  a  cutting  of  over  a 
week  in  the  manufacturing  schedule,  but  there 
is  a  decided  saving  in  breakage  and  labor  due 
to  the  fewer  handlings.  The  “HURRI¬ 
CANE”  System  also  produces  a  better  ware 
and  reduces  shrinkage  checks  to  a  minimum. 


Write  for  further  particulars 

The  Philadelphia  Drying  Machinery  Co. 

Stokley  Street,  above  Westmoreland 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


“HURRICANE”  DRYERS 
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Points  of  Superiority 

FRICTIONLESS  MOVING  SYSTEM:  No  sticking,  High  resistance,  low  temperature 
co-efficient,  highest  accuracy. 

WIDE  CHARTS:  Easily  readable.  Continuous  roll  form,  any  length  record  may 
be  kept.  Curves  on  multiple  record,  charts  absolutely  distinguished,  no  trac¬ 
ing  or  developing  required. 

SIMPLICITY :  Complicated,  troublesome  instruments  not  required  to  obtain  high 
accuracy.  High  resistance  reduces  errors  to  the  vanishing  point. 

STAND  ABUSE:  Engelhard  Instruments  are  built  for  shop  conditions.  They  are 
“Built  Right”  and  stand  up  under  severe  conditio-ns. 

ENGELHARD 

PYROMETERS 

The  ability  of  Engelhard  Pyrometers  to  stand  up  under  severe  conditions  and  con¬ 
tinue  on  the  job  month  in  and  mo-nth  out,  is  best  proven  by  the  fact  that  most 

plants  in  America  whose  conditions  are  particularly  severe  are  equipped  with  them. 

Send  for  the  list. 

CHARLES  ENGELHARD 

30  CHURCH  STREET  NEW  YORK 
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FURNACE  GAS  PRODUCER 


Rfrgpjg*  tel*® 


EXCLUSIVE  MANUFACTURERS  OF 


PORTER 


^ORKS  SITUATED  AT 
KFNILWORTM.  W  VA 
BE  LL  PHONE  «I5 


NATIONALS  INTERLOCKING  REPRESSED  PAVING 
SHIPPERS  OF  FIRE  f-S  PAV I  N  G  BRICK 
FLAKED  GROUND  FIRE  CLAY 


BLOCK 


FG  r'ORTCR  "OR  A  TRCAS 


East  Liverpool. Ohio 


Sep+  . 
15th. 

1920. 


International  Clay  Machinery  Company. 

Dayton,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen: - 


In  reference  to  results  of  burning  test  kiln 
at  our  Kenilworth  Plant  with  the  Underwood  Gas  Producer 
Furnaces.  This  test  was  made  under  the  personal  supervision 
of  Mr. Underwood. 

The  kiln  was  lit  Friday  September  ~rd.  at  4  P.M. 
last  firing  was  made  at  4  P.K.  Wednesday  September  8th. 
making  total  time  of  burning  five  (5)  days.  Fuel  saved 
wae  25$  by  actual  measure.  Our  average  time  in  burning  the 
above  kiln  previous  to  installing  the  Underwood  Furnace 
wae  eleven  (11)  days. 

Regarding  the  cleaning  or  tubing  of  furnaces  on 
the  old  style, we  cleaned  four  (4)  timee  every  twenty-four 
(24)  hours  and  it  was  hot  hand  work  for  the  men, with  the 
Underwood  Furnaces  we  cleaned  only  once  every  forty-eight 
(48)  houre  and  had  no  live  coal  or  hot  clinkers  to  contend 
with, there  being  nothing  but  dead  ash  and  leee  than  half 
the  amount  that  we  had  from  the  old  system  of  burning.  Our 
burners  are  delighted  with  the  change  in  conditions  and  are 
anxious  to  see  mors  kilns  equiped  with  the  Underwood  Furnaces. 

We  drew  the  kiln  today (10  days  from  day  it  was  lit.) 
and  find  It  to  be  a  very  satisfactory  burn, no  swelled  or 
blowed  brick ,( something  we  always  have  under  the  old  system.) 
and  carbon  was  all  burned  out  leaving  a  good  V/  1  clear  brick. 

kr. Underwood  has  certainly  proved, in  this  test 
burn;all  the  statements  he  has  made  to  us  as  to  time  and  fuel 
saving  and  quality  of  product  and  we  are  certainly  well 
satisfied  with  results  obtained  and  are  anxious  to  install 
more  of  the  Furnaces  end  will  do  so  as  fast  as  pare  are 
received.  Wishing  you  every  suc^-ees  with  the  Underwood  Gas 
Producer  Furnaces,  we  beg  to  remain., 


Very  truly  yours. 


tOhy  JWot  you? 


International  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

New  YorK  Office,  136  Liberty  Street 
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Attention 

Is  Centering  More  and  More  Upon  the 
Increasing  of  Profits  in  the  Clay 
Plants ,  Through  Reducing  Labor  Costs . 

THE  SCHOFIELD-BURKETT  EXCAVATOR  i:  i  a  recognized 
labor-saver  that  should  not  be  omitted  from  the  equipment  of  any 
clay  plant  where  the  possibility  of  making  large  yearly  savings 
by  the  elimination  of  small  daily  losses  is  appreciated. 

THE  SCHOFIELD-BURKETT  EXCAVATOR  digs,  loads, 
conveys  and  automatically  dumps  the  spoil  at  any  desired  place 
within  a  large  area.  It  requires  only  two  men  to  operate  it  and  the 
upkeep  is  slight  because  it  never  needs  repairs. 

WE  ARE  SPECIALISTS  IN  SOLVING 
EXCAVATING  PROBLEMS 


Write  Us 
TODAY 

The  Schofield- 
Burkett  Construction  Co. 

MACON  GEORGIA 
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LOS  ANGELES  PRESSED  BRICK  COMPANY 


A  l  ft  Eft  H  I  I  L  Oil  troftNIA 


-  v 

Those  who  recall  the  conventional  brickyard  of  fifty  years  ago  will  be 
interested  to  view  the  illustration  of  a  modern  clayworking  factory,  and  we 
take  pleasure  in  devoting  some  portion  of  our  advertising  space  to  the  fine 
view  of  the  No.  4,  or  Alberhill  plant  of  the  Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Com¬ 
pany. 

f 

After  using  Chambers  Machinery  at  Alberhill  for  several  years  Mr.  Frost 
is  installing  a  No.  5  Chambers  Cutter  at  the  Santa  Monica  plant. 

The  orderly  arrangement  of  Kilns,  Factory  Buildings,  Trackage,  Clay 
Sheds,  etc.,  reflect  the  careftil  planning  and  engineering  skill  now  em¬ 
ployed  by  leaders  in  the  clay  working  industry.  The  flexibility  of  No.  5 
Cutter  is  an  important  factor  that  adds  to  its  value  with  the  manufacturers 
of  Refractories  as  well  as  Building  Tile. 

MADE  AT  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

“The  World's  Workshop" 

CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  CO. 


The  Manufacture  of  Building  Tile 

With  the  Aid  of 

Chambers  Brothers  Co/s  Machinery 
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Toronto  “Means”  Dependable  Pans 

“Dependapans” 


Type  C,  6'  Wet  Pan 


Type  D  S'xS)'  Underdriven  Wet  Pan 


Type  B  9'xlO'  Dry  Pan 


Good  Machines  That  are  Doing  Good  Work 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

The  Toronto  Foundry  &  Machine  Co. 

TORONTO,  OHIO 
Write  for  Bulletins 


Standard  or  Type  A  9'xlO'  Dry  Pan 
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Hotel  Pennsylvania  will  be  Official  Headquarters  during 
the  convention  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers 
Association  and  the  Common  Brick  Manufacturers 
Association  from  January  31  to  February  5. 


Make  your  reservations  early  with  the  Reservation  De^ 
partment,  Hotel  Pennsylvania. 


Operated  in  Connection  with 

HOTELS  STATLER 

BUFFALO  DETROIT 

CLEVELAND  ST.  LOUIS 
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The  Kjln  of  Suae  Control 


AMERICAN 

♦DRESSLER 

TUNNEL  KILN 


POSITIVE  CONTROL 


Produces 


}  ,v. . 


ACCURATE  BURNING 


ACCURATE  BURNING 

Produces 

PRODUCTION 

PROFITS 


American  Dressier  Tunnel  Kilns,  Inc. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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Schaffer  Poidometer 


Under  the  present  conditions  efficiency  means  more  than 
it  ever  did.  Everything  now  depends  upon  increased  pro¬ 
duction,  and  through  real  efficiency  only  will  production 
be  speeded.  Every  clay  plant  operator  realizes  the  value  of 
reliable  machinery  as  a  saving  in  labor  costs. 

To  be  efficient,  machinery  must  be  reliable,  inexpensive, 
speedy  and  durable.  These  points  are  characteristic  of  the 
SCHAFFER  POIDOMETER.  Being  built  under  the  su¬ 
pervision  of  experienced  engineers  it  is  reliable;  it’s  peculiar 
ability  to  endure  a  long  serviceable  life  without  repairs 
makes  it  inexpensive.  It  will  weigh  your  clay,  with  99.75% 
accuracy  at  the  rate  of  Ip2  to  21,000  lbs.  per  minute.  Being 
built  of  the  best  materials  obtainable  it  is  durable. 

If  you  will  write  us  we  can  show  you  where  you  can  save 
yourself  money  in  the  mixing  of  your  clay. 

WRITE  TODAY 

The  Schaffer  Engineering  ®  Equipment  Co. 

Peoples  BanK  Bldg.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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PORTABLE 
BELT 
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Sand  —  Gravel  —  Clay —  Shale 

Even  Brick  Itself  Handled  With  Ease 

In  the  brick  and  clay  industries — even  under  the  hard  conditions  often  encoun¬ 
tered — B-G  Portable  Conveyors  stand  up  and  give  continuous  service.  They  trans¬ 
port  for  short  distances — 12  to  60  feet — bulk  materials  that  are  often  wastefully  moved 
by  wheelbarrows.  Sand,  gravel,  clay,  shale,  raw  and  finished  brick  handled  easily, 
quickly  and  cheaply! 

Loading'  Cars  with  Paving'  BlocRs 

Ihe  above  picture  shows  how  one  firm  reduces  their  operating  expense  by  replacing  expen¬ 
sive  man  labor  with  B-G  Conveyors.  Notice  that  five  men  can  not  overload  this  machine. 

this  method  proved  so  successful  that  in  three  months  this  Company  purchased  two  additional 
B-G  Conveyors  to  do  other  loading,  unloading  and  “short-haul”  work  around  the  plant.  No 
other  method  can  compare  with  the  work  these  machines  do.  You  can  not  afford  to  delay  a  single 
day  in  learning  about  B-G  Conveyors! 


Adapted  to  Your  Business  by  Service  Engineers 

There  is  a  Barber-Greene  representative  within  a  few  miles  of  you.  He  is  a 
competent  engineer  who  will  work  zvith  you  on  your  particular  problems.  This 
service  is  free  and  involves  you  in  no  obligation.  Get  in  touch  zvith  him  today, 
or  write  for  Catalog  C.  It  zvill  interest  you! 


<^Barber- Greene  Company 

_ AURORA,  ILLINOIS,- U.  S.  A.  *  J 


New  York 
Philadelphia 
Norfolk 
Salem 


Hartford 

Buffalo 

Utica 

Cleveland 


BRANCH  SERVICE  AND  SALES  OFFICES: 

Detroit  Milwaukee  Birmingham 

Indianapolis  Minneapolis  Louisville 

Pittsburgh  St.  Louis  Kansas  City 

Chicago  Omaha  Denver 

Canadian  Agents:  Mussens  Limited,  Montreal ,  Winnipeg,  Toronto,  Vancouver. 

fXPOBT  DEPARTMENT 


IXPOBT  DEPARTMENT 

ALLIED  MACHINERY  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA  <«l«»co.> 

**  »*.  «»•  o**  u.|  A  Caaus  *tr U4B*  NcwVOM 


Salt  Lake  City 
Portland 
San  Francisco 
Los  Angeles 
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Write  today  for  Gen. 
eral  Catalog  No.  E-I 


The  OSGOOD  COMPANY 

Marion,  Ohio 


-- 1  ;v. 


TWO  OUTSTANDING  FEATURES 
THAT  MAKE  THE  OSGOOD  18 
IDEAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  BRICK 
AND  CLAY  PRODUCTS  COM¬ 
PANIES. 

First — It  has  an  extremely  long  reach, 
which  allows  the  operator  to  get  an 
even  mixture  of  the  different  strata  at 
the  same  operation. 

Second — The  continuous  tread 
trucks  enable  the  Osgood  18% 
yd.  Revolving  Shovel  to  get  right 
at  the  clay,  regardless  of  the 
rough  road  bed  or  obstructions, 
just  like  the  “Tank’’  featured  in 
the  Great  War.  No  planking 
necessary.  But  few  men  are 
needed. 

Let  us  tell  you  what  Osgood  Shovels 
are  doing  for  others,  how  they  cut  la¬ 
bor  and  maintenance  costs. 


Note  the  compact 
construction  of  the 
continuous  tread 
trucks.  The  treads 
extend  but  a  short 
distance  ahead  of 
the  truck  frame.  No 
interference  with  the 
operation  of  the  dip¬ 
per. 


OSGOOD  18 
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reen  Sizes 

3".  -  -  To  -  -  -  42" 

RANGE  OF  SOCKET  PIPE 
MADE  ON 

STEVENSON  PRESSES 


MANUFACTURING  SPECIALISTS 


Sewer  Pipe  and  Tile  Machinery 
Dry  Pans  -  -  Wet  Pans 

Roll  Crushers ,  Etc. 


The  Stevenson  Company 


GENERAL  OFFICES 

AND 

WORKS 

Wellsville  -  -  Ohio 


WESTERN  SALES  &  ENGR.  OFFICE 

801-802  MONADNOCK 
BUILDING 

Chicago  -----  Illinois 
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A  GREAT  power  shovel,  like  the 
nobility  of  nature,  is  the  unhurried 
product  of  time.  Behind  the  Thew  is 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  scientific 
achievement.  Enduring — Thew  Shovels 
stand  today  a  supreme  example  of 
a  quality  product.  A  Thew  is  a  power 
shovel  with  a  long  and  useful  life. 


THE  THEW  SHOVEL  COMPANY 
Lorain,  Ohio 

^ r‘ CTawjwSr  ar  wau 

CJhew 

Power  Shovels 
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You  can’t  crack  a  nut  on  a  pillow! 


NOR  can  you  get  the  largest  tonnage  from 
a  crusher  when  it  retains  a  large  percent¬ 
age  of  fine  material  which  acts  as  a  cushion. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  fines,  when  they 
are  produced  and  retained  in  the  crusher,  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  crushing  action  of  the  coarser 
particles  because  they  act  as  a  cushion  to  the 
material  being  crushed. 

It  is  also  a  well-known  fact  that  the  coarser 
particles  grinding  against  each  other  assist 
the  pulverizing  action. 

With  theHUM-MER  “electrically”  vibrated 
screen  you  can  remove  the  fines  from  your 
crushers  as  fast  as  they  are  produced,  you  can 
feed  the  grinder  to  the  limit  of  its  capacity  and 
the  fines  will  be  removed  by  the  HUM-MER. 

In  one  installation,  working  in  closed  circuit 
with  Harding  Mills  on  cement,  by  increasing 
the  feed  to  the  mill  and  screening  the  fines 
with  the  HUM-MER,  the  output  of  a  given 
size  material  was  more  than  doubled,  and  this 
with  the  same  horse-power. 


HUM-MER 


SCREENING  PROCESS 

Send  for  catalogue  No.  42-Bk 


THE  W.  S.  TYLER  COMPANY,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Manufacturers  of  Woven  Wire  Screens  and  Screening  Equipment 
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Worth  Advertising 

LET’S  GO 


We  have  been 


Con- 


knew  this  adjustment  had  to  come  sometime,  so  why  feel  blue  and  discouraged  “> 
thiough  the  same  thing  before,  and  we  will  live  through  this  adjustment  period  also? 

BANKS 

„if1pp\®v,^v®^,1^a/lking,systemj which  is  holding  up  in  fine  shape,  and  we  will  have  no  money  panic 
sider  what  would  have  happened  m  the  last  few  months  without  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

GOLD 

abo,ut  half  the  known  supply  of  gold  in  our  bank  vaults, 
rore  the  war,  and  the  present  situation  of  the  European  countries. 

CREDIT 

aation  on  the  earth  owes  us  money!  Think  of  the  billions  of  dollars  in  stocks  and  bonds  held  abroad 
America  s  Ttrong^Sls  Wer®  °bllged  to  pay  dividends  and  interest.  These  stocks  and  bonds  are  now  in 


Compare  this  with  the  situation  be- 


MONEY 

. ,  tlur  dollar  is  the  only  unit  of  currency  in  the  world  commanding  a 
situation  will  continue  for  years. 


premium  in  every  market,  and  this 


EXPORTS 


wtiidiUeitro0ntnLeiXCeed,  °ur  imports  by  a  wide  margin,  and  will  do  so  for  a  long  period.  We  have  the  coal 
p  ~  eY,el.y  country  must  buy  from  us.  England  has  not  the  tonnage  to  keep  up  her  pre-war  exports  Our 

Ifd 

the  rJ  We  haV*  the  'Vheal'  the  ootton' 


Our  railroads  have  been  given  living  rates 
the  factories  which  can  supply  them. 


RAILROADS 

They  need  everything  from  tacks  to  locomotives,  and  we  own 


They  require  every- 


BUILDING 

Vlda®e  and  city  in  our  land  is  seven  years  behind  in  their  building  program 
thing  from  chicken  coops  to  office  buildings,  and  these  v  ants  must  be  supplied 

AUTOMOBILES 

The  automobile  and  tire  business  is  weak  in  the  knees  at  present.  But  it  will  recover  Autos  are  still  in 
daily  use  and  the  middle  of  any  city  street  is  as  unsafe  a  gossiping  place  as  it  was s?x  months  aTO  We  w  h 

continue  to  drive  cars  of  high  and  low  degree,  and  remember,  that  every  time  the  wheels  revofve  thriu To 
mobile  and  its  tires  are  that  much  nearer  the  junk  heap.  wneeis  revolve  the  auto- 

ROADS 

Road-building  projects  on  a  large  scale  are  being  planned  all  over  the  country,  and  will  be  put  through. 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE 

ber  weTre*  yeS  bSind TfiveTvtbiTTTn °n,T R°°dS  °r  Cfnnot  d°  80  because  of  the  exchange  situation,  remem- 
a„<i  put  ou/own  ,3  £? 

PRICES 

,..  Tri?es  are  being  adjusted  in  every  direction,  and  many  of  them  are  already  draae-inp-  hnttnm  WVlQ 
hit  bottom  you  always  come  up;  perhaps  a  little  disfigured,  but  anywly  y?u  comeTfp.  &  bottom*  When  you 

SALESMANSHIP 

Salesmanship,  real  salesmanship,  has  come  into  fashion  ap-flin  rpvlo  /ia-tr  +V./-W  ,  *»  • 

SS25SS  otftluf  'way6  to  =„  £&  BE  SXjSSf 

GO  TO  IT! 

Wear^out'  thT^'sIme  ^leather*  y  You  wfiftrob^bW  gf 
BX W&|he  I8ph<^cm8DO^T  ^ILl'  OETkITP'*y?R  ^ 

and  Trading  Company  Cleveland  OhTo  )  ^  (Reproductlon  letter  from  National  Sales 


BRICK  MACHINERY 


LANCASTER  IRON  WORKS, 


Successors  to 

The  Arnold-Creager  Co. 
New  London,  Ohio 
Originated  1877 


BRICK  MACHINERY  DEPT. 

JAS.  P.  MARTIN,  Manager 

LANCASTER  PENNSYLVANIA 


Manufacturers  of 
Martin  Brick  Machinery 
Originated  1858 
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.  fRAIGHT  LINE  METHODS 


Banking  Credit 


Calls  for  Facts  and  Figures 


The  strings  of  credit  have  been  tightened  to  stop  over-expansion. 
The  creation  of  non-liquid  assets,  resulting  in  the  impairment  of 
current  assets,  is  a  common  form  of  over-expansion.  If  continued,  it 
means  inevitable  disaster. 


Your  Banker  should  know  absolutely  that  your  business  is  on  a  sound 
basis  and  progressive.  As  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  requires 
quarterly  Balance  Sheets  and  Operating  Statements  from  listed  con¬ 
cerns  for  public  protection,  so  will  the  Banker  want  them  monthly 
for  his  own  protection. 


The  custom  of  submitting  an  annual  statement  for  banking  credit  is 
undesirable.  Too  many  changes  take  place  in  a  year.  The  Banker 
today  requires  up-to-the-minute  facts  and  figures  in  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  credit  limits.  He  wants  to  see  a  well -planned  and  carefully 
observed  Budget,  and  a  monthly  Balance  Sheet.  On  your  ability  to 
produce  these  as  required,  and  to  produce  them  in  correct  form,  de¬ 
pends  your  credit  standing. 


A  few  enterprises  may  succeed  without  the  Banker’s  aid  and  influ¬ 
ence.  But  business  generally  finds  this  aid  and  influence  its  sustaining 
force. 


In  this  connection 


ERNST  &  ERNST 


Their  Straight  Line  Methods  of  System,  Organization  and  Business 
Control  include  the  application  of  The  Business  Budget  and  Monthlv 
Balance  Sheet  Plan  to  your  individual  requirements. 


ERNST  &  ERNST 


AUDITS  -  SYSTEMS 
TAX  SERVICE 


NEW  YORK 

PHILADELPHIA 

BOSTON 

PROVIDENCE 

WASHINGTON 


CHICAGO 
MINNEAPOLIS 
ST.  PAUL 
ST.  LOUIS 
KANSAS  CITY 


CLEVELAND 
BUFFALO 
PITTSBURGH 
DETROIT 
GRAND  RAPIDS 


CINCINNATI 

INDIANAPOLIS 

TOLEDO 

ATLANTA 

RICHMOND 


NEW  ORLEANS 
DALLAS 
FORT  WORTH 
HOUSTON 
DENVER 


STRAIGHT  LINE  METHODS 
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0N  work  like  this>  ample 
crowding  power  is  a  posi- 
tive  necessity .  The  boom  engines 

must  not  fail  in  holding  the  dipper  out 
against  the  pull  of  the  main  engines. 


tV 

v<. 

^ 

*  .  '  *r-  .  *.  -  * 


In  removing  this  overburden  a  clear 
height  of  dump  of  almost  fourteen  feet 
was  required.  The  Model  21,  with 
standard  equipment,  did  it  with  ease 
and  precision.  Surplus  power  for  dig¬ 
ging  and  loading,  with  reserve  boiler 
capacity,  are  some  of  the  strong  chara¬ 
cteristics  of  the  "21.” 


What  digging  have  you  to  do?  Let  us  know 
vour  conditions  and  we’ll  assist  in  selecting 
the  proper  machine  for  your  work. 


anon 


STEAM  SHOVEL  C 

Established  1884  Marion,  Ohio 

Atlanta  San  Francisco 


New  York  Chicago 


Boise,  Idaho,  -  Clyde  Equipment  Co. 
Billings,  Mont.,  F.  B.  Connelly  Co. 
Uallas,  -  F.  B.  Wrisrht,  Bush  Bid?. 
Uenver.  -  -  -  H.  W.  Moore  &  Co. 
Detroit,  W.  H.  Anderson  T.  &  S.  Co. 


Philadelphia,  H.  L.  Cox.  13  &  Cherry 
Pittsburgh,  -  .  .  J.  W.  Patterson 
orcland,  -  .  Clyde  Equipment  Co. 

•  r- <*  SIOSSS £: 

Montreal,  Toronto,  -  -  .  .  ‘  Vancou''er  Machinery  Depot,  Ltd. 

-  -  F.  H.  Hopkins  A  Co.,  Ltd. 


103 
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Gan  you  afford  to  pass-up  reading  this  ? 
Glasgow  cuts  %  off 
Burning 
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/^s  never  too  soon 
to  start  saving 

Write  today  for  further  informatio-n  regarding  Brown  Pyrom¬ 
eters.  Remember  80%  of  all  brick  plants  using  Pyrometers  today, 
use  Browns.  Therefore  you  can’t  go  wrong  in  putting  your  prob¬ 
lems  up  to  a  Brown. 

Tell  us  number  and  kind  of  kilns  at  your  plant,  and  Pyrometer 
quotation,  with  detailed  Pyrometer  information  will  be  sent  immedi¬ 
ately.  Address - Brown  Instrument  Company,  4503  Wayne  Avenue, 

Philadelphia,  or  district  offices  at  New  York,  Pittsburgh,  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Denver,  Los  Angeles,  etc. 
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The  American  Gas-O-Motive  speeds  up 
the  equipment  and  the  organization. 

Built  Strong  it  is  impervious  to  hard  usage 
of  clay  plants.  It  stands  up  under  unfair 
punishment. 

It  is  always  on  the  main  track,  never  on 
the  siding  or  repair  track  for  tampering  or 
tinkering. 

Designed  simply  it  is  safe  in  the  hands  of 
even  an  incompetent. 

Being  quick  in  action  it  is  here,  there  and 
everywhere,  doing  the  work  of  two  ordi¬ 
nary  locomotives. 

Gasoline  Locomotive  Sales  Dept. 

404  Hippodrome  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

GEO.  G.  STEIN,  Sales  Manager 


Get  specifications,  price  and  delivery. 


The  Hadfield-Penfield  Steel  Co. 

Bucyrus,  Ohio 


Ample  stress  factors  keep  it  at  work. 
Continuous  service  invited. 

It  is  Friction  drive.  Hercules  Motor. 
Efficient  Cooling  system.  Telescopic 
coupling.  Aligning  axle.  Drive  chains 
run  in  oil.  Positive  sander  4  wheels. 
Direct  vision.  Parts  accessible. 

The  American  Gas-O-Motive  represents 
an  investment  costing  you  50  cents  a  day! 
It  would  be  worth  many  times  that 
amount  to  you. 

Built  in  several  sizes. 
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American  No.  290  Auger  Machine. 

The  American  No.  290  Auger  Brick  Machine 

This  machine  was  designed  and  built  to  do  a  lot  of  work  with  mighty  little  attention  and  repair. 
Oil  is  about  all  it  needs  to  make  it  get  up  early  and  work  late.  A  little  care  in  seeing  that  every¬ 
thing  is  oiled  and  snug  will  keep  it  happy.  For  making  Brick  and  Hollow  Ware  there  is 
nothing  better.  The  new  season  will  give  you  plenty  of  oportunity  to  sell  clay  products  and 
this  No.  290  will  give  you  the  capacity  to  fill  your  orders  promptly.  Get  the  No.  290  Bulletin. 

American  No.  304  Pug  Mill 

This  is  a  mill  of  capacity  and  quality.  It  will  do  splendid  team  work  with  the  No.  290  Auger 
machine.  Co-operate  with  these  machines  and  you  will  make  good  products.  Get  the  No.  304  Bul¬ 
letin. 


The  H adfield- Penfi eld  Steel  Company 


BUCYRUS 


FORMERLY  THE  AMERICAN  CLAY  MACHINERY  CO. 


OHIO 


American  No.  304  Pug  Mill. 


Trade  Names  Now  in  1 

Use 

on  Face  Brick  and  Other  Clay  Prod 

lucts 

T.  he  purpose  of  this  directory  is  two-fold :  it  serves  to  prevent  a  manufacturer  from  adopting 

i  trade-name 

that  is  already  in  use — and  it  also  helps  manufacturers  who  use  it  to  establish  priority  of  claim  to  a  name. 

ALLIANCE  RUFFS — Alliance  (O.)  Brick  Co. 

ARKATEX — Southern  Building  Products  Co., 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 

ARMOR — Greenpoint  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

ART-TEX — W.  E.  Loomis,  Sherbrooke,  P.  Q. 

ARTISTICO — Capital  Clay  Co.,  Des  Moines, 
la. 

ARTBRIQUE — Yingling-Martin  Brick  Co., 
Johnsonburg,  Pa. 

ATHENA — Hocking  Valley  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Nel- 
sonville,  Ohio. 

BABYLONIAN — The  Standard  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 

BEAVERCLAY — Beaver  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  New 
Galilee,  Pa. 

BRADFORD  REDS — Bradford  Pressed  Brick 
Co.,  Bradford,  Pa. 

BRADFORD  RUFFS — Bradford  Pressed  Brick 
Co.,  Bradford,  Pa. 

BUCKEYE — Dover  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

BURLAP — Key-James  Brick  Co.,  P.  O.  Alton 
Park,  Tenn. 

BURMAH — Walkers  Mills  Stone  and  Brick  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

CALEDONIAN — Fiske  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Boston 
and  New  York. 

CITADEL — Citadel  Brick  &  Paving  Block  Co., 
Ltd.,  Quebec.' 

CLAYTEX — Walton  N.  Cable,  New  York  City. 

CLAYTON  MISSIONS — Washington  Brick, 
Lime  &  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash. 

CLAYTON  VELVETS — Washington  Brick, 
Lime  &  Sewer  Pipe  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash. 

CLOISTER — Western  Brick  Co.,  Danville,  Ill. 

COLONIAL — Capital  Clay  Co.,  Des  Moines, 
la. 

CONCO  CLAY  PRODUCTS— H.  D.  Conkey 
&  Co.,  Mendota,  Ill. 

CORALTONE — Harris  Brick  Co.,  Zanesville,  O. 

CORALROSE — Harris  Brick  Co.,  Zanesville,  O. 

COLUMiCLAY — Columbia  Clay  Co.,  Columbia, 
S.  C. 

CORDOVA  (Roofing  Tile) — Gladding,  McBean 
&  Co.,  San  Francisco  and  Lincoln,  Cal. 

CORSWEVE — Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Co., 
Chicago,  Ill. 

CROWN — Green  Fire  Brick  Co.,  A.  P.,  Mex¬ 
ico,  Mo. 

DENISON — Mason  City  (la.)  Brick  &  Tile  Co. 

DE  LUXE — The  Standard  Brick  Company, 
Crawfordsville,  Ind. 

DIAMOND — Missouri  Fire  Brick  Co.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

DORIC — Western  Brick  Co.,  Danville,  Ill. 

DOVER — Dover  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

DUNBAR — United  Refractories  Co.,  Union- 
town,  Pa. 

EGYPTIAN  PAVING  BLOCK— Murphysboro 
(Ill.)  Paving  Brick  Co. 

ELKCO — Elk  Fire  Brick  Co.,  St.  Marys,  Pa. 

ELKCO  SPECIAL — Elk  Fire  Brick  Co.,  St. 
Marys,  Pa. 

ELK  LADLE — Elk  Fire  Brick  Co.,  St.  Marys, 
Pa. 

ELK  STEEL — Elk  Fire  Brick  Co.,  St.  Marys, 
Pa. 

EMBOSTEX— Streator  (Ill.)  Brick  Co. 

EMPIRE — Green  Fire  Brick  Co.,  A.  P.,  Mex¬ 
ico,  Mo. 

EMPIRE — Western  Brick  Co.,  Danville,  Ill. 

EVERHARD  ANTIQUE— Everhard  Co.,  Mas¬ 
sillon,  O. 

EVERHARD  DOUBLE-TEXTURE— Everhard 
Co.,  Massillon,  O. 


EVERHARD  FERN-LEAF— Everhard  Co., 
Massillon.  Ohio. 

EVERLASTING — Mason  City  (la.)  Brick  & 
Tile  ( 

FALLSTON  IRON  SPOTS— Fallston  Fire 
Clay  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

FALLTEX — Fallston  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

FISKLOCK — Fiske  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Boston  and 
New  York. 

FRASERCLAY — Fraser  Brick  Co.,  Dallas, 
Texas. 

FUL-TONE — Fultonham-Texture  Brick  Co., 
East  Fultonham,  Ohio. 

FULTONHAM-TEXTURE  —  Fultonham-Tex¬ 
ture  Brick  Co.,  East  Fultonham,  Ohio. 

GOTHIC — Western  Brick  Co.,  Danville,  Ill. 

GREENDALES — Hocking  Valley  Pro.  Co., 
Columbus,  O. 

GREEN  DALE  RED  RUGS— Hocking  Valley 
Pro.  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

GREENDALE  RUGS— Hocking  Valley  Pro. 
Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

GRID — Fiske  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Boston  and  New 
York. 

HAWK-I-TEX — Capital  Clay  Co.,  Des  Moines, 
la. 

HI-GRADE — Southwest  Building  Supply  Co., 
Springfield,  Mo. 

HOCKING  BLOCK — Hocking  Valley  Brick 
Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

HOLLAND  SPLIT — Thomas  Moulding  Brick 
Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

HOMESPUN — Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Co., 
Chicago,  Ill. 

HY-TEX — Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Co.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

INTERLOCKING  TILE— Fraser  Brick  Co., 
Dallas,  Texas. 

SRONCLAY — Iron  Clay  Brick  Co.,  Columbus, 
O. 

KEYSTONE — Elk  Fire  Brick  Co.,  St.  Marys, 
Pa. 

LAKE  SHORE  MINGLED  SHADES— The 
Burton-Townsend  Co.,  Zanesville,  Ohio. 

LAKE  SHORE  BLOCK — The  Burton-Town¬ 
send  Co.,  Zanesville,  Ohio. 

LO-TEX  BRTCK — The  Longmont  (Colo.) 
Brick  &  Tile  Co. 

LO-TEX  TILE — The  Longmont  (Colo.)  Brick 
&  Pile  Co. 

LOXALL — Exner,  J.  E.,  Coffeyville,  Kan. 

M.  D.  ELK — Elk  Fire  Brick  Co.,  St.  Marys, 
Pa. 

MEDAL  BLOCK — Medal  Paving  Brick  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

MEXICO,  MO. — Green  Fire  Brick  Co.,  A.  P., 
Mexico,  Mo. 

MITCHELL  EXTRA — Mitchell  Clay  Mfg.  Co., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

MITCHELL  SUPERIOR— Mitchell  Clay  Mfg. 
Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

MITCHELL  NO.  1— Mitchell  Clay  Mfg.  Co., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

MOBRIQUE — Harris  Brick  Co.,  Zanesville,  O. 

MONTEZUMA  RED  FACE — Montezuma 
(Ind.)  Brick  Works. 

MOSAIC — Western  Brick  Co.,  Danville,  Ill. 

MUSKOGEE  RUG — Muskogee  (Okla.)  Vitri¬ 
fied  Brick  Co. 

NAVAJO — Kansas  Buff  Brick  &  Mfg.  Co., 

■  Buffville,  Kan. 

NUVOGUE — Boone  (la.)  Brick,  Tile  &  Pav. 
Co. 

OLD  ROSE  COLONIAL — Montezuma  (Ind.) 
Brick  Works. 


OLEAN  BLOCK — Sterling  Brick  Co.,  Olean, 
N.  Y. 

PERSIAN  SPLIT — Thomas  Moulding  Brick 
Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

POS-TEX — Poston  Brick  Co.,  Springfield,  Ill. 

“POTTRY”— B.  Mifflin  Hood  Brick  Co.,  At¬ 
lanta.  Ga. 

PROMENADE — Yingling-Martin  Brick  Co.. 
Johnsonburg,  Pa. 

RAINBOW  —  Burton  Townsend  Co.,  The, 
Zanesville,  Ohio. 

RED  ROCK  RUFFS— Auburn  Shale  Brick  Co., 
Gettysburg,  Pa. 

REYNOLDS VILLE — The  Reynoldsville  (Pa.) 
Brick  &  Tile  Co. 

ROTEX — Elk  Fire  Brick  Co.,  St.  Marys,  Pa. 

RUFTEX — Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

RUG — Hocking  Valley  Pro.  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

RUSTIQUE  ORIENTAL — Martinsville  (Ind.) 
Bk.  Co. 

ST.  MARYS — Elk  Fire  Brick  Co.,  St.  Marys, 
Pa. 

SHALE-TEX — Streator  (Ill.)  Brick  Co. 

SIL-O-CEL — Celite  Products  Co.,  New  York 
City. 

SPECIAL — Green  Fire  Brick  Co.,  A.  P.,  Mex¬ 
ico,  Mo. 

SPEEDWAY  BLOCK — Alliance  (O.)  Clay  Prod. 
Co. 

STANBRIK — Edward  Stanton,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

STANDARD — Green  Fire  Brick  Co.,  A.  P., 
Mexico,  Mo. 

STRANGER  REDS — The  Reynoldsville  (Pa.) 
Brick  &  Tile  Co. 

SYKESVTLLE — The  Reynoldsville  (Pa.)  Brick 
&  Tile  Co. 

TAPESTRY — Fiske  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Boston  and 
New  York. 

TAVERN  BRICK — Metropolitan  Pav.  Brick 
Co.,  Canton,  O. 

TELCO — Terra  Cotta  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  Rio 
Vista,  Calif. 

TEXTUR — Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

TIFFANY — Thomas  Moulding  Brick  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

TORONTO — Toronto  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Toronto,  O. 

TOWNSEND  BLOCK-The  Burton-Townsend 
Co.,  Zanesville,  Ohio. 

TURKESTAN — Beaver  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  New 
Galilee,  Pa. 

TURKO — Rochester  (Pa.)  Clay  Products  Co. 

UNITED — United  Refractories  Co.,  Uniontown, 
Pa. 

U.  R.  CO. — United  Refractories  Co.,  Uniontown. 
Pa. 

U-TEX — Fultonham-Texture  Brick  Co.,  East 
Fultonham,  Ohio. 

VERTEX— Beaver  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  New  Galilee, 
Pa. 

VITRI-CRAFT— Schuylkill  Valley  Vitrified 
Products  Co.,  Oaks,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa 

VOLCANIC — Beaver  Clay  Mfg.  Co.,  New  Gal 
ilee.  Pa. 

WIRE-CUT-LUG  BRICK— Dunn  Wire-Cut  Lug 
Brick  Co.,  Conneaut.  Ohio. 
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Brick  and  Clay  Record  Buyers’  Directory  of  Manu¬ 
facturers  of  Machinery,  Equipment  and  Supplies 

See  Table  of  Contents  Page  for  Advertisers  Directory 


Aerial  Tramways. 

Leschen  &  Sons  Rope  Co.,  A 

Anti- Friction  Metals. 

Toronto  Fdry.  &  Mach.  Co. 


Ash  Handling  Equipment. 

Godfrey  Conveyor  Co. 


Auditing 

Ernst  &  Ernst. 


Automatic  Stove  Rooms 
Proctor  &  Schwartz 

Automobile  Trucks. 

Duplex  Motor  Truck  Co. 
federal  Motor  Truck  Co. 
Kissel  Motor  Car  Co. 
Packard  Motor  Car  Co. 


Babbitt  Metal 

Toronto  Fdry.  &  Macb.  Co. 


Barium  Carbonate 
Koessler  Hasslacher  Chem.  Co. 
Rollin  Chemical  Corp. 

Barytes.  Carbonate  of. 

Rollin  Chemical  Corp. 
Roessler  Hasslacher  Uuem  Co. 


Barrows  and  Trucks 

Bonnot  Co. 

Clark  Tructractor  Co. 
Chambers  Bros  Co. 
Fate-Root-Heath  Co. 

Freese  &  Co..  E.  M 
Hadfleld-Penfleld  Steel  Co. 
Lancaster  Iron  Works,  Inc. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Robinson.  Frank  H. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 

Toronto  Fdry.  &  Mach.  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 


Bearings. 

Caldwell  &  Son  Co..  H.  W 
Dodge  Sales  &  Engineering  Co. 
Hill  Clutch  Co..  The 


Belting. 

Gandy  Belting  Co. 

Gilmer  Co.,  L.  H. 

Main  Belting  Co. 
Scandinavia  Belting  Co. 
Stanley  Belting  Co. 

IT.  S.  Rubber  Co 
Weller  Manufacturing  Co. 


Belting.  Silent  Chain. 

Link-Belt  Company. 


Belt  Conveyors. 

Caldwell  &  Son  Co..  H.  W. 
Gandy  Belting  Co. 

Gilmer  Co..  L.  H. 
Hadfleld-Penfleld  Steel  Co. 
Lancaster  Iron  Works,  Inc. 
Link-Belt  Company. 
Manufacturers  Equtrment  Co. 
Scandinavia  Belting  Co. 
Stanley  Belting  Co. 

1T  S.  Rubber  Co. 

Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 


Belt  Fasteners 

Crescent  Belt  Fastener  Co 


Belt  Hooks  and  Rivets 

Crescent  Belt  Fastener  Co. 


Belt  Lacing 

Crescent  Belt  Fastener  Co. 


Belt  Tighteners. 

Hill  Clutch  Co.,  The 
Weller  Manufacturing  Co. 

Boilers. 

I  See  Engines  and  Boilers) 


Boiler  Insulation.  Cable  Conveyors.  Cements  (Insulating). 

Armstrong  Cork  &  Insula-  Caldwell  &  Son  Co  .  H  W.  Celite  Products  Co. 

tion  Co.  Lancaster  Iron  Works,  Inc.  Chain 

Celite  Products  Co.  Leschen  &  Sous  Rope  Co..  A.  Caldwell  &  Son  Co..  H 


Bookkeeping  Systems 

Ernst  &  Ernst 


Link-Belt  Company 
Weller  Manufacturing  Co. 

Carbonate  of  Barytes.  Clamshells. 


W. 


Brick  Conveyors. 

Bonnot  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  C  o. 

Link-Belt  Company 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co. 


Brick  Handling  Machinery. 

Hadfleld-Penfleld  Steel  Co. 
Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co. 
Portable  Machy.  Co. 

Brick  (Insulating). 
Celite  Products  Co. 

Brick  Machines. 

(See  "Dry  Press."  "Stiff  - 
Mud"  and  "Soft-Mud.") 


Roessler  Hasslacher  Chem.  Co. 
Rollin  Chemical  Co. 


Cars. 

Clark  Tructractor  Co. 

Conkey  Co.,  H.  D. 

Easton  Car  &  Construction 
Co. 

Fate-Root-Heath  Co. 
Hadfleld-Penfleld  Steel  Co. 
Hendrick  Manufacturing  Co. 
31obe  Machinery  &  Supply  Co. 
Koppel  Industrial  Car  and 
Equipment  Co 
Lancaster  Iron  Works. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Pettigrew  Foundry  Co. 
Robinson,  Frank  H. 

Steele  &  Sons.  J.  C. 

Toronto  Fdry.  &  Machine  Co. 
Watt  Mining  Car  Wheel  Co 
Weller  Mfg.  Co 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 


Osgood  Company.  The 

Clay  Feeders  and  Mixers. 

Bonnot  Company. 

Fate  Co.,  The  J  D 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Freese  &  Co.  E  M. 
Hadfleld-Penfleld  Steel  Co. 
Lancaster  Iron  Works. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co 
Marion  Mach..  Fdry  Sup.  Co. 
Robinson,  Frank  H. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 
Stevenson  Co 

Weller  Manufacturing  Co. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Clay  Gatherers. 

Eagle  Iron  Works. 

Sauerman  Bros. 
Sehofleld-Burkett  Cons.  Co. 

Clutches. 


Buckets,  Dredging  and 

Excavating.  Car  Movers. 

Ball  Engine  Co.  Caldwell  &  Son  Co.,  H.  W. 

Bucyrus  Company  Clark  Tructractor  Co. 

Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co.,  The  Marion  M..  Fdry.  &  S.  Co. 

Weller  Manufacturing  Co. 

Buckets.  Elevator. 


Caldwell  &  Son  Co.,  H.  W. 
Caldwell  Co.,  W  E 
Hadfleld-Penfleld  Steel  Co. 
Hill  Clutch  Co. 

Lancaster  Iron  Works.  Ino. 
Link-Belt  Companv 
Weller  Manufacturing  Co. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 


Hendrick  Manufacturing  Co. 
Link-Belt  Company 
Robinson.  Frank  H 
Weller  Manufacturing  Co. 


Burning  System 

Boss  Engineering  Co. 
Flint  River  Brick  Co. 


Cables. 

Leschen  &  Sons  Rope  Co.,  A. 
Robinson,  Frank  H. 

Waterbury  Co. 


Castings. 

Bonnot  Co. 

Caldwell  &  Son  Co.,  H.  W. 
Chambers  Bros  Co. 

Dodge  Sales  &  Engineering  Co. 
Hadfleld-Penfleld  Steel  Co. 
Lancaster  Iron  Works. 
Link-Belt  Company. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Oo. 
Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co. 
Pettigrew  Foundry  Co. 

Steele  &  Sons.  J.  C. 
Stevenson  Co. 

Toronto  Fdry.  &  Mach.  Co 


Coal. 

Dering  Coal  Co  .  J.  K. 
Peabody  Coal  Co. 

Coal  Handling  Machinery. 

Godfrey  Conveyor  Co. 
Hendrick  Manufacturing  Co. 
(.ink- Belt  Company 
Weller  Manufacturing  Co. 

Coal  Pulverizers. 

Bonnot  Co. 


Condensers. 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfa 
Co. 


Conveying  Machinery. 
(Also  see  Elevators  and 
Conveyors) 

Godfrey  Conveyor  Co. 
Weller  Manufacturing  Co 

Conveyors  (Portable) 

Barber-Greene  Co. 

Lancaster  Iron  Works,  Ino 
Portable  Machinery  Co. 


Cost  Accounting 

Ernst  &  Ernst 


Couplings  (Shaft  and  Frio- 
tion). 

Hill  Clutch  Co.,  The 

Cranes.  Jib. 

Godfrey  Conveyor  Co. 

Cranes,  Locomotive. 

Ball  Engine  Co. 

Bucyrus  Company 
Link-Belt  Company 
Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co..  Th. 
Osgood  Co. 

Crushers  and  Pulverizers 

American  Pulverizer  Co 
Bonnot  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 
Fate-Root-Heath  Co. 

Freese  &  Go..  E.  M. 
Hadfleld-Penfleld  Steel  Co. 
K-B  Pulverizer  Co. 

Lancaster  Iron  Works.  Inc. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  O 
Robinson.  Frank  H. 

Stevenson  Co. 

Toronto  Fdry.  &  Mack 


Cutters,  Automatic  Rotary 

Bonnot  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 
Fate-Root-Heath  Co. 


ALL  TYPES— ANY  SIZE— GAUGE 


Davenport  Locomotives 

tor  Clay  Haulage 

BUILT  FOR  SERVICE 

Submit  your  haulage  problems  to  us,  we  will 
make  proper  recommendations 

Davenport  Locomotive  W orks 

Davenport,  Iowa 


By  the  very  nature  of  the  work 

it  is  called  upon  to  perform  a  pulverizer  must  be 
much  stronger  than  the  material  it  handles. 

Only  STEEL  will  stand  the  stress 

“K-B”  is  built  ALL-Steel 


Catalog  with  full  particulars  on  request 

K-B  Pulverizer  Company,  Inc.,  92  LaFayette  st„  New  York 
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6  TON  3  SPEED  GASOWE  LOCOMOTIVE 


Gear  and  Friction  Driven  Gasoline 
Locomotives— 2  to  25  Tons  on 
Drive  Wheel 


\fi\UTC  0% 
^OG OMOWJ 


IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  GET  OUR 
PROPOSITION  BEFORE  YOU  BUY 

GEO.  D.  WHITCOMB  CO. 

MAIN  OFFICE  AND  WORKS 

ROCHELLE,  ILLINOIS 

U.  S.  A. 


5  TON  FRICTION  DRIVE  GASOLINE  LOCOMOTIVE 


Storage  Battery  Locomotives— 1  to  8 
Tons  on  Drive  Wheels 


We  will  be  glad  to  send  samples 


Perforated  Metal 
Screens 

for 

Giay  -  Cement  -  Gravel 
Stone,  etc. 

Prompt  Shipments 

HENDRICK  MFG.  CO., 

Carbondale,  Pa. 


Style  No.  12 


A  Time  and  Money  Saver 


We  make  a  Steel  Pallet  that  is  just  exactly 
what  your  class  of  work  requires 

Our  line  of  manufacture  covers  the  entire  Steel  Pallet  field 

SMS'S  & 

tive'matterf  US  kn°W  What  y°U  need  or  send  for  complete  descrip- 

The  Ohio  Galvanizing  &  Mfg.  Co 

Niles,  Ohio 


Modern  Brickmaking 

By  Alfred  B.  Searle 

A  complete  treatise  on  the  brickmaking  industry,  explaining  all  the  modern  methods  of  brick 
manufacture.  This  book  contains  chapters  on  the  Nature  and  Selection  of  Clays;  The  Color  of 

PinC^’  Bnck;  Sand’  Breese  and  Other  Materials;  Hand-Brickmakinz  • 

Pksttc  Moldmg  by  Machinery ;  Mixers  and  Reeders;  Drying;  Kilns;  Kiln  Construction;  Vitrififd 

*,or  SJ)e£Ial  Work;  Fir^  Brick  and  Blocks;  Glazed  Brick;  Perforated,  Radial  and  Hollow  Brick- 
Molded  and  Ornamental  Brick;  Drying  Raw  Clay,  etc.,  etc. 

This  new  and  revised  edition  contains  500  pages ,  6%  x  10,  and  310  illustrations.  Price,  $7.00,  postage  paid. 

On  Sale  thru  BRICK  AND  CLAY  RECORD’S  book  department,  610  Federal  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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Freese  &  Co.,  E.  M. 
Hadfleld-Penfleld  Steel  Co. 
Lancaster  Iron  Works,  Inc. 
Manufacturers  Euui piueui  Co. 
Marlon  M. ,  Fdrv.  *  S.  Co. 
Robinson,  Frank  H. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 


Cutting  Wires. 


Ditching  Machines. 

Ball  Engine  Co. 

Bay  City  Dredge  Works. 
Buckeye  Traction  Ditcher  Co. 
Bucyrus  Company 
Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co.,  The 
Osgood  Company,  The 


Robinson.  Frank  H. 

Stevenson  Co. 

Toronto  Fdry.  &  Mach.  Co 


Dry  Press  Brick  Machines 

Hadfleld-Penfleld  Steel  Co. 
Robinson,  Frank  H. 


Engines  and  Boilers. 

Ball  Engine  Co. 

Bonnot  Co. 

Fieese  &  Co.  E.  M. 
Hadfleld-Penfleld  Steel  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Robinson.  Frank  H. 


Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Robinson.  Frank  H. 


Dies. 

Bonnot  Co. 
rihsmbers  Rrrw  C  o. 
Fate-Root-Heath  Co. 
r  •  i  'I 

Hadfleld-Penfleld  Steel  Co. 
Lancaster  Iron  Works,  Inc. 
Munulacluu  i  -  Kunipmeul  Co. 
ftobinson,  Frank  H. 

Steele  &  Sons.  J.  C. 
?»teveuson  Co. 

Toronto  Fdry.  &  Mach.  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Digger. 

Buckeye  Traction  Ditcher  Co. 
Bucyrus  Company 
Bay  City  Dredge  Works. 


Digging  Machinery. 

Ball  Engine  Co. 

Bay  City  Dredge  Works. 
Bui-yrus  Company 
Hadfleld-Penfleld  Steel  Co. 
Link -Belt  Company. 

Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co. 
Osgood  Company. 

Sauerman  Bros. 

Schofield -Rurkett  Cons.  Co. 
Thew  Shovel  Co. 


Disintegrators. 

Bonnot  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 
Fate-Root- Heath  Co. 

Freese  .%  <  o  E  M. 
Hadfleld-Penfleld  Steel  Co. 
Lancaster  Iron  Works.  Ina 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Marion  M..  Fdry  &  Sup.  Co. 
Robinson.  Frank  H. 

O*oplp  ft  Sons  I  C 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 


Dredges. 

Bay  City  Dredge  Works. 
Bucyrus  Company 
Marlon  Steam  Shovel  Co.,  The 
Osgood  Company.  The 


Drives  (Silent  Chain), 
Link-Belt  Company 


Dryers. 

Bonnot  Co. 

Boss  Engineering  Co. 
Fate-Root-Heath  Co. 
Hadfleld-Penfleld  Steel  Co. 
international  Clay  Machy.  Oo. 
Lancaster  Iron  Works. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co 
Philadelphia  Drying  Machin¬ 
ery  Co. 

Proctor  &  Schwartz,  Ino. 
Robinson.  Frank  H. 

Steele  ft  Sons,  .1  C 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 


Dryers  (Sand) 

Ronnot  Company. 

FatP-Rnot  Heath  Co. 
Hadfleld-Penfleld  Steel  Co. 
Lancaster  Iron  Works.  Ina 

F2tprpn«mn  Po 

Wellington  Machine  Co. 


Dry  Pans. 

Bonnot  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Eagle  Iron  Works. 
Fate-Root-Heath  Co. 

Freese  &  Co..  E  M. 
Hadfleld-Penfleld  Steel  Co. 
Lancaster  Iron  Works,  Ina 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 


Dynamos  and  Generators. 
Westinghouse  El.  &  Mfg.  Co 

Electrical  Industrial  Trucks. 

Koppel  Industrial  Car  and 
Equipment  Co. 


Excavating  Machinery. 

Ball  Engine  Co. 

B->y  City  Dredge  Works. 
Bucyrus  Company 
Portable  Machinery  Co. 

Link- Belt  Company. 

Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co..  The 
Osgood  Company.  The 
Sauerman  Bros. 
Schnfleld-Rnrkett  Cons.  Co. 
Thew  Shovel  Co. 


Elevators  and  Conveyors. 


Bonnot  Co. 

Caldwell  &  Son  Co. 
Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Columbus  Convpvnr  Co. 
Fate-Root-Heath  Co. 

Fieese  ft  Co  E  M 
Hadfleld-Penfleld  Steel  Co. 
Dandy  Belling  (  o. 

Godfrey  Conveyor  Co. 
Lancaster  Iron  Works.  Ina 
Link- Belt  Company. 

Main  Belting  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Mathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co. 
Robinson.  Frank  H. 
Scandinavia  Belting  Co. 
Stevenson  Co. 

Toronto  Fdry.  &  Mach.  Co. 
Union  Chain  &  Mfg.  Co. 

U.  S.  Rubber  Co. 

Waller  Mfg  Co 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 


Engineers. 


Balz,  Geo.  A. 

Holt  Co.,  Geo.  H. 

Schaffer  Engineering  &  Equip 
ment  Co.,  The 


Excavators.  Ditch  and  Trench. 

Bay  City  Dredge  Works. 

W.  Buckeye  Traction  Ditcher  Co. 
Bucyrus  Company 
Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co. 


Excavators,  Dragline. 

Bucyrus  Company 
Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co. 
Sauerman  Bros. 
Sehofleld-Burkett  Cons.  Oo. 


Fans. 

Bonnot  Co. 

Freese  ft  Co  E.  M. 
Hadfleld-Penfleld  Steel  Co. 
Robinson,  Frank  H. 


Feed  Water  Heaters. 

Canton  Grate  Co. 

Freese  &  Co..  E.  M. 


Fire  Brick 

Evans  Bulldprs  Co. 


H. 


Filter  Presses. 

Bon  not  Co. 

Hadfleld-Penfleld  Steel  Co. 

Flower  Pot  Machinery. 
Baird  Machine  &  Mfg  Oo. 

Flue  Cleaners. 

Marlon  Mach.,  Fy.  A  Sup.  Co. 

Friction  Clutches. 

Hedge  Sales  &  Eng.  Co. 

Hill  Clutch  Co..  The 
Weller  Manufacturing  Co. 

Frogs  and  Switches. 

Robinson.  Frank  H. 

Toronto  Fdry.  &  Mach.  Oo. 

Furnace  Insulation. 

Armstrong  Cork  & 
tion  Co. 

Celite  Products  Co. 

Gas  Producers, 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 


Gloves 

Des  Moines  Glove  Mfg.  Co. 


Granulator*. 

Bonnot  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 
Fate-Root-Heath  Co. 

Frppap  ft-  Co  E  M. 
Hadfleld-Penfleld  8teel  Co. 
Lancaster  Iron  Works.  Ina 
Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 
Toponfn  Fdn  ft  Much.  Co. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 


Grates  and  Grate  Bars. 


Canton  Grate  Co. 
Hadfleld-Penfleld  Steel  Oo. 
Lancaster  Iron  Works,  Inc. 
Maiiului-luiera  Equipment  Co 
Marion  Mach  .  Fdry  &  S.  C* 
Pettigrew  Foundry  Co. 
Robinson.  Frank  H. 

Toronto  Fdry.  &  Mach.  Co. 


Gravity  Carriers. 
Insula-  (nathews  Gravity  Carrier  Co 


Heat  Insulation. 

Armstrong  Cork  &  Insula 
tion  Co. 

Celite  Products  Co. 


Gears. 

Caldwell  Co.,  W.  E. 
Cildwell  &  Son  Co..  H.  W. 
Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 
D  'tlge  Sales  &  Eng  Co. 
Hill  Clutch  Co.,  The 
Link- Belt  Company 
Weller  Manufacturing  Co. 
Westinghouse  Elecrtrio  &  Mi 
Co. 


Holsts. 

Bonnot  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 
Fate-Root-Heath  Co. 
Hadfleld-Penfleld  Steel  Oo. 
Godfrey  Conveyor  Co. 
Lancaster  Iron  Works.  Ina 
.  Link -Belt  Company. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co 
Weller  Mfg  On 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 


Buckeye 


Greater  Production  from  the  Clay  Plant 

Is  largely  a  matter  of  having  the  clay  dug  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  capacity  of  the  plant. 

The  BUCKEYE  will  dig  clay  in  any  quantity  and 
will  do  it  quickly  and  economically  under  the  most 


Write  for  Information  TODAY 

The  Buckeye  Traction  Digger  Co.  1  ohioXY 
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THEY  USED  TO  SHOOT  THEIR  SHALE 


They  don’t  now — They  have  installed 

BUCYRUS  REVOLVING  SHOVELS 

What  the  Cleveland  Builders  Supply  Co.  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  have  done  in 

their  Jennings  plant,  you  can  do. 

Let  our  representative  tell  you  how.  —  Send  for  Bulletin  CB. 

BUCYRUS  C°MPANY,  .  .  .  SOUTH  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

New  York,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Birmingham,  Minneapolis,  Denver,  San  Francisco,  Portland,  Salt  Lake  City. 

— _____ _ ____ 2  71 


Speed  Its  perfect  contact  and  uniform  tensile  strength  enables  a  higher  rate 
of  sustained  speed  without  loss  of  power. 

Protection  Minimizes  loss  of  time  because  its  superior  construction  has 
eliminated  all  unnecessary  stretch.  And,  besides,  its  composition  is  affected 
neither  by  climatic  conditions  nor  heat  or  moisture. 

Service— -Its  long  life,  measured  in  the  amount  of  horse  power  transmitted, 
stamps  it  as  the  most  durable  and  efficient  of  all  belts  as  well  as  the  most 
economical. 

LIGHT  PACEMAKER  for  small  pulleys  and  highest  speed. 

HEAVY  PACEMAKER  or  unusual  conditions  on  heavy,  hard  drives . 

Write  us  your  belting  problems  and  we  will  tell  you  which  is  best  for  your 
needs:  You  will  be  surprised  at  its  reasonable  cost.  A  new  catalog  for  the 
asking. 

The  Cincinnati  Rubber  Mfg.  Co. 

Belting  Packing  —  Hose  —  Molded  Specialties 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


After  all,  what  you  buy  in  a  belt  is  speed,  protection,  service.  These 
three  qualities  are  combined  to  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency  in 
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Hollow  Brick  Machinery. 


Bonnot  Co. 
ehumherg  Bros.  Co. 
Fate-Boot-Heath  Co. 

Freese  &  Co..  E.  M. 
Hadfield-Penfleld  Steel  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Robinson.  Frank  H. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 
Stevenson  Co. 


Hose. 

D.  S.  Rubber  Co. 


Hydrometers  or  Moisture 
Indicators. 


Taylor  Instrum't  Companies. 
Lancaster  Iron  Works. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 


Insulating  Materials  (Heat). 

Armstrong  Cork  &  Insulation 
Co. 

Celite  Products  Co. 


Kilns. 


American  Dressier  Tunnel 
Elina.  Inn 

Boss  Engineering  Co.,  J  C 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 
Fate-Boot-Heath  Co. 

Flint  River  Brick  Co. 
Hadfield-Penfleld  Steel  Co 
Holt  &  Co..  Geo.  H. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  CO 
Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  CO 
Zwermann  Co.,  Carl. 


Kiln  Accessories. 

Caldwell  Co..  Inc.,  W.  K 


Clark  Truetraotor  Co. 
Fate-Boot-Heath  Co. 
Hadfield-Penfleld  Steel  Co. 
Lancaster  Iron  Works,  Inc. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Robinson,  Frank  H. 

Trl- State  Engineering  On 

Kiln  Expert. 

Balz,  Geo.  A. 

Halgh,  L. 

Minter,  M.  M 

Kiln  Insulation. 

Armstrong  Cork  &  Insula¬ 
tion  Co. 

Celite  Products  Co. 

Loaders  (Wagon  and  Truck). 

Link-Belt  Company. 

Sunbury  Mfg.  Co. 

Locomotives. 

Brookville  Truck  &  Tractor 
Co. 

Burton  Engineering  &  Ma¬ 
chinery  Co.,  The 
Davenport  Locomotive  Works. 
Fate-Root-Heath  Co. 

Goodman  Mfg.  Co. 
Hadfield-Penfleld  Steel  Co. 
Westinghouse  Electrio  &  Mfg. 
Co. 

iVhitcomb  Co..  Geo. 

Locomotive  Cranes. 

Ball  Engine  Co. 

Bucyrus  Company 
Link-Belt  Company 
Marian  Steam  Shovel  Oo. 
Osgood  Company,  The 

Manganese. 


Pans.  Dry  Pans,  Wet  Pant. 
Clay  er  Chaser  Mills  Com- 
Taylor  Instrument  Companies  binatlon  Tempering  Pans. 


Mercury  Column  Vacuum 
Gages. 


Metals  (Perforated). 

Hendrick  Manufacturing  Oo. 
Robinson.  Frank  H. 


Molds. 

Arnold.  Creager  Co. 

Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Oo. 
Bonnot  Co. 

Hadfield-Penfleld  Steel  Co. 
Lancaster  Iron  Works. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  CO. 


Bonnot  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 
Fate-Root- Heath  Co. 

Freese  &  Co.  B  M. 
Hadfield-Penfleld  Steel  Oo. 
Lancaster  Iron  Works.  Inn. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Robinson,  Frank  H. 

Toronto  Fdry.  &  Mach.  Co. 
Stevenson  Company. 


Pallets  and  Trays. 


Mold  Sanders. 

International  Clay  Mchy.  Co. 
Hadfield-Penfleld  Steel  Co. 
Lancaster  Iron  Works,  Inn 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Oa 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 


Lancaster  Iron  Works,  Inc. 
Ohio  Galvanizing  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Robinson,  Frank  H. 


Motors — Electrio. 

Westinghouse  El.  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Motor  Trucks. 

Duplex  Motor  Truck  CO. 
Federal  Motor  Truck  Co. 
Kissel  Motor  Car  Co. 
Packard  Motor  Car  Oo. 

Oil  Burners. 


Lavino  &  Co. 

Boessler  &  Hasslacher  Chem-  Lancaster  Iron  Works, 
leal  Co.  Sehurs  Oil  Burner  Co. 

Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Mangles 

Philadelphia  Drying  Machy.  Packing. 

Co. 

Proctor  &  Schwartz  U.  S.  Rubber  Oo. 


Perforated  Sheet  Metal. 

Hendrick  Mfg.  Co. 

Harrington  &  King  Perforat¬ 
ing  Co. 

Robinson.  Frank  H. 


Power  Plant  Equipment 
(Complete). 

Ball  Engine  Co. 

Bonnot  Co. 

Dodge  Sales  &  Engineering  Co. 
Hadfield-Penfleld  Steel  Co. 
Link-Belt  Company. 

Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Westinghouse  Electric  Sc  Mfg. 
Co. 

Power  Transmission. 

Caldwell  Oo.,  W.  E. 

Caldwell  &  Son  Co..  H.  W. 
Dodge  Sales  &  Eng.  Co. 

Hill  Clutch  Co. 

Link-Belt  Company. 

Weller  Manufacturing  Co. 

Pup  Mills. 

Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Bonnot  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 
Fate-Boot-Heath  Co. 

Freese  &  Co..  E.  M. 
Hadfield-Penfleld  Steel  Oo. 
Lancaster  Iron  Works.  Inc. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Robinson,  Frank  H. 

Bteele  &  Sons.  J.  C. 
Stevenson  Co. 

Toronto  Fdry  &  Mach.  Co. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 


Poidometer. 

Schaffer  Eng.  &  Equip.  Co. 

Portable  Track. 

Manufacturers  Equipment  Oo. 
Robinson.  Frank  H. 

Potters’  Machinery. 


Bonnot  Co. 

Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Co. 
Fate-Root-Heath  Co. 


Pulleys.  Cast  Iron. 

Caldwell  &  Son  Co.,  H.  W. 
Dodge  Sales  &  Eng.  Co. 

Hill  Clutch  Co..  The 
Weller  Manufacturing  Co. 

Pulsometer. 

Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Co. 
Pulverizer*. 

American  Pulverizer  Co. 

K-B  Pulverizer  Co. 

Robinson.  Frank  H. 

Stevenson  Co. 

Toronto  Fdry.  &  Mach.  Co. 


Pump,  Dredging  and  Sand 
Bucyrus  Company 
Marion  Steam  Shovel  Oo..  The 
Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Oo. 

Pumps  (Steam). 
Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Oo. 

Pyrometers. 

Bristol  Co. 

Brown  Instrument  Oo. 
Engelhard.  Chaa. 

Taylor  Instrument  Companies 
Thvving  Instrument  Oo. 

Railroad  Ditchers. 

Ball  Engine  Co. 

Bucyrus  Company 

Marion  Steam  Shovel  Oo.,  Ths 

Osgood  Co. 

Ralls  (Frogs  and  Switches) 
Robinson.  Frank  H. 

Rattler. 

Bonnot  Co. 

Freese  &  Co..  E.  M. 
Hadfield-Penfleld  Steel  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co 

Recording  Pressure  Gages. 

Brown  Instrument  Oo. 

Taylor  Instrument  Companies 


Represses. 

Amold-Creager  Oo. 

Bonnot  Oo. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Freese  &  Co..  E.  M. 
Hadfield-Penfleld  Steel  Oo. 
Robinson,  Frank  H. 

Steele  &  Sons.  J.  C. 


Revolving  Screens. 
Hendrick  Manufacturing  Oo. 
Robinson,  Frank  H. 

Weller  Manufacturing  Co. 


STEELE  CLAY  WORKING  MACHINERY 

For  Plants  of  Various  Capacities,  From  Smallest 
to  Largest. 

Five  sizes  of  Brick  Machines,  together  with  the 
Side  Cutters  and  End  Cutters  that  you  have  heard 
about. 

Pug  Mills,  Crushers,  Disintegrators,  Hoists,  Lift 
Cars,  Clay  Cars.  Block  Machines,  Tile  Machines, 
Etc. 

J.  C.  STEELE  &  SONS  -  Statesville,  No.  Carolina 

Western  Representative:  Geo.  H.  Smith,  3309  E.  37th.  St.,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 
Northern  Agents:  The  Manufacturers  Equipment  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio 
Eastern  Agents:  Carter  Engineering  Co.,  39  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York  City 
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When  the  Doctov  Finds  Youv  TempeYcituve 

Above  98.6 — 


He  knows  there  s  something  wrong  in  your  inter¬ 
nal  combustion  processes  and  orders  prompt  cor¬ 
rective  measures.  BUT  HE  DOESN’T  GUESS 
AT  YOUR  TEMPERATURE;  HE  DETER¬ 
MINES  IT  ACCURATELY. 

Excess  temperature  in  the  stacks  of  your  kilns  in¬ 
dicates  just  as  surely  that  there’s  something  wrong 
in  your  furnace  combustion  conditions.  BUT,  you 
can  t  afford  to  guess  at  your  furnace  or  stack  tem¬ 
peratures,  either. 

A  Thwing  Pyrometer 

enables  temperature  determinations  to  be  made 
accurately,  simply,  and  continuously.  The  knowl¬ 
edge  it  gives  has  enabled  many  plants  to  save  fuel, 
improve  product,  and  reduce  labor  costs.  May 
we  show  you  how?  Write  for  full  information. 

Thwing  Instrument  Company 

3347  Lancaster  Avenue 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THWING 

PYROMETERS 


90 


Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co. 
East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Westinghouse 


Electrical  Equipment 
For  Brick  Plants 

Taking  into  consideration  interest 
on  investment,  cost  of  operation  and 
maintenance,  labor,  etc.,  electric 
power  is  the  most  economical  pow¬ 
er  for  brick  plants. 

The  difference  of  a  few  kw-hrs. 
consumption  of  power  very  often 
means  the  difference  between  a 
profit  or  a  loss. 

By  installing  Westinghouse  equip¬ 
ment  you  will  be  assured  of  the 
most  efficient  apparatus,  and  with 
the  cooperation  of  Westinghouse 
engineers  who  have  a  broad  experi¬ 
ence  in  making  electrical  installa¬ 
tions  in  brick  plants,  you  are  assured 
of  apparatus  that  will  give  the  best 
operating  results. 
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Roofing  Til*  Machinery. 

'Jon  not  Co 
Fate-Root-Heath  Co. 

Kretvie  St  Co.  E.  M. 
Hadfleld-Penfleld  Steel  Co. 


Rope  Drive*. 

iwigp  Sales  &  Eng.  Co. 
Hill  Clutch  Co..  The 
Weller  Manufacturing  Co. 


Rope  (Wire  and  Manila). 
Leech en  &  Sons  Rope  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Robinson.  Frank  H. 

Waterbury  Co. 


Rotary  Dryers. 

Lancaster  Iron  Works,  Inc. 


Rubber  Goods. 

U.  8.  Rubber  Co. 


Sand  Lime  Brick  Machinery. 

Hadfleld-Penfleld  Steel  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Ca 


Scrapers,  Plows  and  Clay 
Gatherers. 

Eagle  Iron  Wks.  Co. 
i>auerman  Bros. 
■Schofleld-Burkett  Cons.  Co. 

Toronto  FYlrv  *  Mach.  Co. 


Screens  (Clay  and  Cement). 

Bonnot  Co. 

Hiaip'oers  Bros.  Co. 
Fate-Root-Heath  Co. 

Freese  &  Co..  E.  M. 
Hadfleld-Penfleld  Steel  Co. 
Harrington  &  King  Perforat¬ 
ing  Co. 

Hendrick  Mfg.  Co. 

Lancaster  Iron  Works. 
Link-Belt  Company. 


Schofleld-Burkett  Cons.  Co. 
Stevenson  Co 
Tyler  Co. ,  W.  B. 

Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Screens  (Including  Vibrating) 

TVler  Co.,  W.  S. 

Screens  (Rolled  Slot) 

Tyler  Co.,  W.  S. 

Screens  (Wire) 

Tyler  Co.,  W.  S. 

Screw  Conveyors. 
Caldwell  &  Son  Co.,  H.  W. 
Weller  Manufacturing  Co. 

Separators 

Tyler  Co..  W.  S. 

Sewer  Pipe  Machinery. 

Bonnot  Co. 

Hadfleld-Penfleld  Steel  Co. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Stevenson  Company. 

Toronto  Fdry.  &  Mach.  Co. 

Shafting. 

Dodge  Sales  &  Eng  Co. 

Hill  Clutch  Co.,  The 
Caldwell  &  Son  Co..  H.  W. 

Shakers  (Testing  Sieve) 
Tyler  Co.,  W.  S. 

Sheaves. 

Hill  Clutch  Cb.,  The 
Weller  Manufacturing  Co. 

Shovels  (Hand). 

Conneaut  Shovel  Co. 

Shovels  (Power). 

Ball  Engine  Co. 

Bay  City  Dredge  Works 
Bucyrus  Company. 

Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co..  The 


Link- Belt  Company 
Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co. 
Osgood  Co. 

Weller  Manufacturing  Co. 

Sieves  (Testing) 

Tyler  Co..  W.  a 


Stokers.  Tires. 

Westtnghoue*  Electric  Sc  Mfg.  D  g  Rubber 


Silent  Chain  Drives. 
Link-Belt  Company. 

Sleeves.  Nozzles  and  Runner 
Brick  Machy. 

Baird  Machine  &  Mfg.  Cb. 

Soft  Mud  Brick  Machines. 

Bonnot  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 
Hadfleld-Penfleld  Steel  Co. 
Lancaster  Iron  Works 
Manufacturers  Foulpmemt  Co 
Robinson.  Frank  TT 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Sprockets. 

Caldwell  St  Son  Co. .  H  W. 
Dodge  Sales  Sr  Eng.  Co. 
Link-Belt  Company 
Weller  Manufacturing  Co. 

Stacks. 

Hendrick  Manufacturing  Co. 
Lancaster  Iron  Works.  Ino. 

Stiff  Mud  Brick  Machines. 

Arnold,  Creager  Co. 

Bonnot  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 
Fate-Root-Heath  Co. 

Freese  St  Co..  E.  M. 
Hadfleld-Penfleld  Steel  Co. 
Robinson.  Frank  H. 

Steele  &  Sons.  J.  C. 

Steel  Pallets. 

Lancaster  Iron  Works,  Inc. 
Ohio  Galvanizing  &  Mfg.  Co 


Storage  Batteries. 

Electrio  Storage  Battery  Co. 

Supplies. 

Arnold -Creager  Co. 

Bonnot  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co. 

Freese  &  Co..  E.  M. 
Hadfleld-Penfleld  Steel  Co. 
Lancaster  Iron  Works 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Robinson,  Frank  H. 

Steele  &  Sons.  J.  C. 
Stevenson  Co. 

Toronto  Fdry.  &  Mach.  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 

Tanks  and  Tank  Towers. 

Caldwell  Co..  Inc.,  W.  E. 
Hendrick  Manufacturing  Cb. 
Lancaster  Iron  Works.  Ino. 


Tractors 

Clark  Tructr actor  Co. 

Tramways  (Aerial  Wire  Rope). 

Link-Belt  Company. 

Transmission  Machinery. 

Hill  Clutch  Co. 

Weller  Manufacturing  Co. 

Transmission,  Silent  Chain. 

Link-Belt  Company. 

Trucks. 

Steele  &  Sons.  J.  C. 

Toronto  Fdry.  &  Mach.  Co. 
Weller  Mfg.  Co. 


Un  loader. 

Sunbury  Mfg.  Oo. 

Valves. 

Jenkins  Bros.  Cb. 

U.  S.  Rubber  Oo. 


Temperature  &  Pressure  Reg¬ 
ulators. 


Trucks  (Motor) 

Duplex  Motor  Truck  Co. 
Taylor  Instrument  Companies  Federal  Motor  Truck  Co. 

Kissel  Motor  Car  Cb. 
Packard  Motor  Car  Co. 


Thermometers 

Bristol  Co. 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 
Engelhard.  Chas. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Co. 
Taylor  Instrum’t  Companies 
Thwing  Instrument  Co. 

Tile  Machinery. 

Bonnot  Co. 

Chambers  Bros.  Oo. 
Fate-Root-Heath  Co. 

Freese  It  Co..  E.  M. 
Hadfleld-Penfleld  Steel  Co. 
Lancaster  Iron  Works 
Manufacturers  Euuipment  Co. 
Robinson.  Frank  H. 

Steele  &  Sons,  J.  C. 
Stevenson  Co. 

Toronto  Fdry.  &  Mach.  Co. 

Time  &  Operation  Recorder 

Brown  Instrument  Co. 


Trucks  (Industrial.  Electric) 
Clark  Tructractor  Co. 

Koppel  Industrial  Car  &  Bq. 
Co. 

Trucks  (Industrial,  Gasoline) 

Clark  Tructractor  Cb. 

Tubing. 

U.  S.  Rubber  Co. 

Turbine  Generators. 

Westinghouse  Electrio  &  Mfg. 


Cb. 


Turntables. 


Hadfleld-Penfleld  Steel  Cb. 
Lancaster  Iron  Works 
Robinson.  Frank  H. 

Toronto  Fdry.  &  Mach.  Co 


Wagon  and  Truck  Leaders. 

Link-Belt  Company. 

Watchman’s  Clocks. 

Taylor  Instrument  Companies 

Whsels. 

Robinson.  Frank  H. 

Watt  Mining  Car  Wheel  Oo. 

Wheelbarrows. 

Bonnot  Co. 

Fate-Root-Heath  Co. 

Freese  &  Co. ,  E.  M. 
Hadfleld-Penfleld  Steel  Oo. 
Lancaster  Iron  Works,  Inc. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  O* 
Robinson.  Frank  H. 

Steele  &  Sons.  J.  C. 

Toronto  Fdry  &  Mach.  Oo. 
Weiipr  Mfg  Co 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Winding  Drums. 

Fate-Root-Heath  Co. 
Hadfleld-Penfleld  Steel  Oo. 
Lancaster  Iron  Works,  Inc. 
Wellington  Machine  Co. 

Wire  Cloth 

Tyler  Co.,  W.  S. 

Wire  Rope. 

Leschen  &  Sons  Rope  Cb. 
Manufacturers  Equipment  Oo 
Robinson,  Frank  H. 

Waterbury  Co. 


The  American  Pulverizer  Co. 

18th  and  Austin  Sts., 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 


The  Value  of  a  Crusher 


is  measured  by  the  ca¬ 
pacity  per  hour  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  its  power  and 
other  operating  costs. 
Operators  large  or 
small,  who  plan  to  in¬ 
crease  their  output 
along  the  most  scien¬ 
tific  lines  will  thus  ar¬ 
rive  at  the  most  effi¬ 
cient  crusher  on  the 
market — THE  AMER¬ 
ICAN  RING  PUL¬ 
VERIZER. 


Send  for  full  information  concerning  this 
excellent  pulverizer.  No  obligation. 


THE  AMERICAN 
RING  PULVERIZER 

is  the  last  word  in  en¬ 
gineering  skill.  It  runs 
on  half  the  power 
needed  for  other  crush¬ 
ers  and  it  never  needs 
repairs  or  attention. 
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F1DLER-MAXWELL 

PATENT  CONTINUOUS 


GAS  FIRED  TUNNEL  and  CAR  KILN  ! 


ADOPTED  by  the.  BRITISH  GOVERNMENT  and  LEADING  MANUFACTURERS 


tONt 


yV// 

MOST 

y^ECONOM  IGAL\o 

Labour 

SAVING  KILN 


BURNING  OF 
^POTTERY .  Tl  U£5^. 

-&TQN  EWAR  e.  SILICA 
\and  FIREBRICKS^ 
ERR  A-COTTA  r<//A 

jX/X. 


THAT  XnV* 


CAN 


IDEAL 

row  the 
employee  *5j 


BCAJJY 


Enormous  outputs 


.LOW  COST  PRODUCT  ION 


5WKMINC  TOME  % 

CAS  VAAVTS  AMO 
car  *****  ***■  «mt«AbW4,. 


DESIGNED  A*.  BUILT  a 


GEO.  H.  HOLT  &  COMPANY 


The  Only  Choice  -  -  The  Tunnel  Kiln 

No  other  kiln  can  possibly  rival  it  in 

QUANTITY  OF  OUTPUT 
UNIFORM  BURNS 

LOW  COST  OF  FUEL  AND  LABOR 

We  offer  two  kilns. 

The  Didier-March  Railroad  Tunnel  Kiln  which  is  known 
thruout  America  as  THE  successful  kiln  for  high  tem¬ 
peratures,  as  well  as  for  medium  and  low  tempera¬ 
tures. 


The  MAXWELL  Tunnel  Kiln  (shown  in  the  ac¬ 
companying  cut)  has  won  recognition  for  superiority 
in  England  with  a  record  of  no  failures.  Six  of  these 
kilns  are  now  being  built  for  the  British  Government 
and  two  for  the  Anglo-Persian  Oil  Company.  The 
MAXWELL’’  can  be  constructed  as  a  “muffle’’  kiln 
and  performance  guaranteed. 


We  will  contract  to  construct  either  of  these  kilns,  and 
we  offer  a  “Financing  Proposition”  which  takes  away 
every  excuse  for  not  doing  it  NOW. 

Submit  your  problem  now  and  get  action. 

GEO.  H.  HOLT  &  CO. 

RAHWAY,  N.  J.  and  CHICAGO 


HAVE  YOU  ORDERED 

YOUR  COPY  OF 

The  Clay  Products  Industries’ 
Encyclopedia  and  Buyer’s  Guide  ? 

It  will  contain  a  wealth  of  information  on  practically  every 
conceivable  subject  of  interest  and  value  to  manufacturers 
of  clay  products.  Did  you  ever  want  to  know  about  some 
machinery,  method,  kiln,  clay,  glaze  or  a  dozen  other  sub¬ 
jects,  and  not  know  where  to  lay  your  hands  on  the  infor¬ 
mation  quickly? 

This  Encyclopedia  will  cover  these  points  and  more.  But 
the  edition  will  be  limited  to  5,000,  and  it  is  well  to  order 
early  to  make  sure  of  your  copy.  Price  is  $3.00,  payable 
upon  receipt  of  invoice  after  the  book  is  published,  about 
March  1 . 

INDUSTRIAL  PUBLICATIONS,  INC.,  610  Federal  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Much  favorable  comment  has  already  reached  us 
following  the  announcement  of  this  important  book 
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Driving  Eight  Wet  and  Dry  Pans 
on  One  Shaft  For  Ten  Years 


For  every  1%  a  belt 
stretches  after  the  first  cut, 
the  Main  Belting  Company 
will  refund  3%  of  the  pur¬ 
chase  price.  The  first  cut 
is  excepted  merely  because 
it  is  generally  recognized 
taking  up  slack  then  taking 
that  it  is  more  a  matter  of 
out  stretch. 


THESE  eight  belts  driving  wet  pans  on  one  side  and  dry  pans 
on  the  other  are  all  18"x8  ply  Leviathans  and  were  put  on  ten 
years  ago.  Since  then  not  a  single  belt  has  had  to  be  replaced  and 
their  present  condition  indicates  that  their  record  is  not  more  than 
half  made. 

In  addition  to  the  dust  and  abrasive  conditions,  these  belts,  as 
every  clay  worker  knows,  must  withstand  terrific  shock  loads  a 
great  deal  of  the  time. 

It  is  usual  to  judge  a  belt  solely  by  the  length  of  service  it  gives, 
but  the  matter  of  daily  efficiency  deserves  just  as  much  considera¬ 
tion. 

It  seems  almost  needless  to  suggest  that  a  belt  that  makes  good 
on  the  hardest  drives  is  bound  to  do  more  if  possible  on  the  easy 
ones. 

We  have  prepared  two  booklets  on  belting — “Transmission  Belts” 
and  “Conveyor  Belts”  that  every  brick  and  clay  plant  executive 
ought  to  read  regardless  of  his  present  opinions  on  the  subject. 
We  will  gladly  mail  either,  or  both,  on  request. 


MAIN  BELTING  COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA 


New  York  Chicago  Pittsburgh  Atlanta  San  Francisco 
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The  Minter  System  of  Continuous  Burning 

H I GH Y  UE  L  ON  SUM  PT IO  N°  ‘  ° "  ‘°  *“  ^  d°Wn  draft  ki'n-  that  ^  did  exis‘~ 

Two  Hundred  Ninety-Six  Tons  of  Goal  Saved  Per  Month 

THINK  OF  THAT.  It  is  exactly  what  the  Citadel  Brick  and  Paving  Block  Co.,  Ltd.,  Bois  Chatel 

otbrick  the  MINTER  SYSTEM  besides  getting  a  greater  output’ 

J  with  85 /0  of  face  brick  if  desired,  and  the  remainder  good  and  hard  commons.  The  most 
desired  colors  have  also  been  obtained.  , 

To  Prove  What  We  Say  Look  Over  These  Figures 

acco£ntinf  the  Citadel  Plant  shows  that  the  round  down-draft  kilns  burning  periodically  re- 

bnCk'  Per  m°nth’  w^en  burned  individually,  the  average  output  being 

Operating  under  the  periodic  system,  round  down  draft  kilns  would  take: 

850  X  1,000,000 

- =850,000  lbs.  of  coal 

i  nnn 

Operating  under  the  continuous  system: 


1,000 

508  X  1,000,000 


-508,000  lbs.  of  coal 


1,000 

850,000—508,000=342,000  lbs.,  or  171  tons  of  coal. 

By  the  Minter  System  the  Waste  Heat  Is  Used  in  the  Dryer 

hea^dryer^  t0°k  25°  P°Unds  °f  COal  per  one  thousand  brick  to  dry  the  ware  in  the  coal-fired  radiated 
250  lbs,  of  fuel  saved  in  dryer  X  1,000,000—250  lbs.=125  tons 

1,000 

two  light'firemen!'  ^  m°mh'  ^  aVerage  *ime  tor  each  kiln  is  72  hours>  «"Pl°yi»g  two  day  and 

independent  comroT  'he  MINTER  SYSTEM  *h*  U  a"  to  absoiute  and 

You  will  ask  what  does  it  cost,  and  this  is  the  answer.  The  MINTER  SYSTEM  costs  nothing  on  a  new 
kiln  yard,  and  on  round  kilns  it  saves  so  much  fuel  that  you  can’t  afford  to  ignore  it. 

Write  us  for  all  details. 

THE  FLINT  RIVER  BRICK  COMPANY 

ALBANY,  GA. 


\e  % 


Tfi^  ~ LY 1  i  i 

\\^^o  - ;  , 

\  iJ  ■  .//  /; 

ii.u _ _ _  /' 

i  r  f -  •  // 

'  I .  . '/ 


rr— --VIl- ___  __  Jr^VirrC _ jk-.-V-' 
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There  is  a  Scandinavia  Belt 

f  or  Every  Phase  of  Brick  Making! 

SCANDINAVIA  BELTING  is  making  good  in  every  phase 
of  brick  making — whether  used  for  transmission,  convey¬ 
ing  or  elevating. 

On  account  of  its  special  construction  Scandinavia  Belting  is 
immune  to  the  abrasive  action  of  dust  and  grit.  Uneffected 
by  heat  or  cold — dry  or  damp  weather.  Surface  hardened 
and  anti-frictioned  throughout.  No  plies,  laps  or  stitches  to 
come  out. 

In  fact,  Scandinavia  Solid  Woven  Cotton  Belting  has  every 
quality  to  make  it  the  ideal  belting  for  brick  plants. 


It  will  pay  you  to  investigate  Scandinavia 
Belting.  So  write  TODAY  to  our  nearest 
branch  for  a  trial  length  of  SCANDINAVIA 


SCANDINAVIA  BELTING  CO. 


106-108  Reade  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Easton,  Pa. 
Buffalo 


Cleveland  Boston 

Los  Angeles  Chicago 


Pittsburgh 

Atlanta 


San  Francisco 
Portland,  Ore. 
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FREESE 

Machinery  for  this 
New  Up-to-the- 
Minute  Plant 


The  first  unit  of  the 
four -unit  plant  of 
The  Standard  Shale  Brick 
Corporation,  now  under 
construction  at  Crawfordsville, 

Indiana. 

Where  high  efficiency  is  demand¬ 
ed  of  the  machinery  equipment, 

Freese  products  are  invariably  selected. 

E.  M.  FREESE  &  CO. 

Dependable  Machinery  of  Proven  Efficiency 

Galion  ....  Ohio 
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Classified  Advertisements 

Classified  advertisements  are  inserted  at  the  following  rates: 

First  insertion,  eight  cents  per  word,  the  captions  “For  Sale,” 

“Wanted,”  and  address,  to  be  counted  as  a  part  of  the  ad.  Ad¬ 
ditional  insertions,  six  cents  per  word  per  insertion.  No  adver¬ 
tisement  inserted  for  less  than  $1.00  per  insertion.  Cash  must  ac¬ 
company  all  orders  to  insure  insertion. 


WANTED— HELP 


WANTED 

SUPERINTENDENT 
for  plant  manufacturing  sleeves, 
nozzles,  etc.  Must  be  experienced 
and  able  to  furnish  first-class  ref¬ 
erences.  Will  pay  good  salary. 
Address  12-SAN,  care  of  "Brick 
and  Clay  Record.”  12-3 


WANTED — Experienced  salesman  to  travel 
Wisconsin  territory  by  a  large  Chicago 
concern  to  handle  sewer  pipe,  fire  brick,  hol¬ 
low  building  brick,  flue  lining  and  wall  cop¬ 
ing.  State  experience,  age,  references,  etc. 
Address:  12-Salesman,  care  of  "Brick  and 
Clay  Record."  12-2 


WANTED — First-class  general  superinten¬ 
dent  of  brick  and  tile  plants  in  middle 
west.  Must  be  thoroughly  experienced  in 
face  and  common  brick,  also  hollow  build¬ 
ing  tile.  State  age,  experience,  references, 
and  salary  wanted  in  first  letter.  Nicholson 
Corporation,  818  Commerce  Building,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  12-2 


WANTED — Competent  superintendent  or  fore¬ 
man  in  manufacturing  of  brick,  hollow 
building  blocks  and  drain  tile,  practical  from 
clay  pit  to  office.  Exceptional  good  future 
offered  if  invest  some  money.  Give  refer¬ 
ences  and  experience  in  first  letter.  Ad¬ 
dress:  12-Foreman,  care  of  “Brick  and  Clay 
Record." _ 12-2P 

WANTED — High  Grade  Man  for  district 
superintendent  of  several  plants  manufac¬ 
turing  fire  brick,  sewer  pipe  and  fireproof¬ 
ing;  give  full  particulars.  Address: 

12-2HGM,  care  of  "Brick  and  Clay  Record.” 

12-2-1 


WANTED — A  capable  and  experienced  up- 
to-date  business  man  with  executive  ability 
to  act  as  general  manager  for  a  large  clay 
products  company.  Give  full  particulars  as 
to  experience,  ability,  etc.  Address:  12-2ETM, 
care  of  "Brick  and  Clay  Record.”  12-2-1P 

WANTED — Ceramic  Engineer,  experienced 
in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain.  In  reply 
give  age,  experience  and  salary  expected. 
Address:  12-2EC,  care  of  "Brick  and  Clay 
Record.”  12-2-1 


WANTED— POSITIONS 


LOOK  AND  LISTEN 
THEN 

WANTED  WANTED 

LISTEN  AND  LOOK 

Wishing  to  be  connected  with  some  con¬ 
cern  where  push,  some  energy  and  more 
horse  sense  is  wanted'  to  help  to  move  the 
wheels. 

Last  15  years  have  been  with  two  com¬ 
panies.  At  present  plant  have  a  twenty 
million  capacity.  Best  of  relation  exists  but 
sales  end  not  keeping  up  with  capacity. 

Previous  been  with  companies  in  Pa., 
N.  Y.,  Mo.  and  Alabama. 

If  merits  are  considered,  communicate; 
if  HOT  AIR — save  your  postage. 

PUSH 

A-l  references. 

Address:  12-2TAC,  care  of  “Brick  and 
Clay  Record.”  12-2-1 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  or  superin¬ 
tendent  of  brick  plant.  Thoroly  ex¬ 
perienced  in  manufacturing:  also  selling 
ability.  Address:  11- Ability,  care  of  “Brics 
and  Clay  Record," _  11_1 

WANTED — Position  as  superintendent  of 
brick  or  tile  plant  by  practical  man  from 
clay  pit  to  office.  Am  A  No.  1  burner.  Best 
of  references.  Address  11-3  J.  H.  M.,  care 
of  "Brick  and  Clay  Record.” _ 11-3-2P 

WANTED — Position  as  superintendent  of  stiff 
mud  or  dry  press  brick  plant  by  a  man 
thoroughly  experienced  in  every  detail.  Can 
take  full  charge  of  operation — expert  burner 
and  mill  man.  Can  accept  position  im¬ 
mediately.  Best  of  references.  Address:  12- 
SMP,  care  of  "Brick  and  Clay  Record.”  12-2P 


WANTED— EQUIPMENT 

WANTED — One  second-hand  dry  pan  9  ft. 

diameter.  Must  be  in  good  condition  and 
reasonable  price.  Address:  P.  O.  Box  702, 
Trenton,  N.  J.  12-2-1P 


WANTED — One  second-hand  7  ft.  or  9  ft. 

Chaser  mill  or  wet  pan  with  narrow  face 
grinding  wheels.  Must  be  in  good  condition, 
with  price  reasonable.  Address:  12-2CML, 
care  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.”  12-2-1 


WANTED — 200  steel  upper  decks  for  dryer 
cars.  Give  size,  thickness  of  steel,  weight 
and  price.  Columbia  Brick  Works,  277 
Hawthorne  Ave.,  Portland,  Ore.  12-2-2 


WANTED— 8,000  feet  of  16  lb.  T  rails,  new 
or  straight  relaying.  W.  S.  Goodrich, 
Epping,  N.  H.  12-2-1P 


WANTED — One  hand  brick  dust  press.  Ad¬ 
dress:  P.  O.  Box  702,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

12-2-1P 


FOR  SALE — BRICK  PLANT 


FOR  SALE — Two-kiln  tile  plant  located  at 
Uhrichsville,  O.,  in  the  Tuscarawas  County 
clay  belt.  Established  business  and  a  rare 
opportunity  for  a  small  amount  of  capital. 
Address  Vic  Donahey,  State  Auditor,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio.  12-3P 


FOR  SALE — Brick  plant  in  growing  town  of 
W.  Va.  of  16,000.  Best  market  conditions. 
A  No.  1  shale.  Everything  bought  new,  run 
less  than  six  months.  Must  be  sold  at  once. 
Biggest  bargain  ever  offered.  Best  of  reasons 
for  selling  will  be  given  prospective  buyers. 
Address  12-WVA,  care  of  “Brick  and  Clay 
Record.”  12-1 


FOR  SALE — Brick  and  tile  plant,  Eastern 
Nebraska.  Three  railroads,  side  track  at 
yard,  twelve  acres  of  ground,  20  to  30  ft.  of 
clay  underlaid  by  sand  and  gravel — good 
markets.  Electrically  driven  stiff-mud  ma¬ 
chinery,  priced  right.  For  further  particu¬ 
lars,  etc.  Address:  12-2EDS,  care  of  "Brick 
and  Clay  Record."  12-2-4 


FOR  SALE — Four  kiln  brick  and  tile  plant, 
good  running  condition,  modern  steam 
dryer,  county  seat  town.  Address:  Audobon 
Clay  Products  Co.,  Audobon,  Iowa.  12-2-2P 


FOR  SALE— CLAY  LAND 


FOR  SALE — Valuable  clay  lands  along 
railroad.  No  overburden.  Twenty  feet  of 
bank.  Near  Trenton,  between  New  York 
and  Philadelphia.  Terms  can  be  arranged. 
Samuel  F.  Garrison,  Bordentown,  N.  J. 

12-2-6 


FOR  SALE— USED  MACHINERY 


CLAY  WORKING  MACHINERY— FINE 
ORDER. 

Three  1%  yd.  Lakewood  make  either  side, 
dump  cars,  with  V  shape  hopper;  1  American 
9  ft.  dry  pan;  1  Bonnot  9  ft.  dry  pan; 
1  Boyd  four-mould  dry  press,  two  hoisting 
machines,  1 — 10  ft.  iron  pug  mill:  1  Her¬ 
cules  soft  mud  machine,  capacity  up  to 
5,000  brick  per  hour;  one  small  American 
brick  and  tile  machine;  1 — 10  in.  by  20  in. 
Good  Roads  jaw  crusher  with  18  ft.  elevator 
and  mounted  on  steel  trucks;  1-16  ft.  by  16 
in.  clay  elevator  complete;  about  2,000  black 
flat  steel  pallets,  34  in.  by  10  in.  by  12 
gauge.  C.  H.  Horton  Co.,  Painesville,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — Brick  cutting  machine  No.  20 
American  Rotary.  Capacity  40,000  per  day. 
Excellent  condition.  Overhauled.  Address: 
11-3  Machine,  care  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Rec¬ 
ord.”  11-3-2 


FOR  SALE — Rebuilt  four-mold  Fernholtz 
dry  press.  Eagle  9-foot  dry  pan.  Address: 
7-2-Eagle,  care  of  "Brick  and  Clay  Rec¬ 
ord.”  7-2-tf 


GAS  PRODUCERS 

Immediate  delivery  of  complete  installation 
of  three  International  Gas  Producers  with 
flues  and  burners.  Were  in  use  only  eight 
months.  The  Bedford  China  Co.,  Bedford, 
Ohio.  6TF 


FOR  SALE — Complete  second-hand  equip¬ 
ment  for  brick  plant,  except  a  prime 
mover.  Four  States  Coal  Co.,  Worthington, 
W.  Va.  12-2 


FOR  SALE — One  slightly  used  No.  5  Good 
Roads  Machinery  Company  jaw  crusher 
with  opening  11x26,  which  we  offer  at  a 
bargain.  Address  12-JC,  care  of  "Brick  and 
Clay  Record."  12TF 


FOR  SALE — One  four-mould  Boyd  standard 
dry  press  in  good  working  order.  $1,400  at 
factory.  Walter  C.  Harrington,  Inc.,  Hudson 
Ave.,  Irondequoit,  N.  Y.  12-2 


FOR  SALE — Two  new  4x5  Silex  lined  pebble 
mills.  These  mills  have  not  been  used. 
Inquire  12-S,  care  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Rec¬ 
ord.”  12-1 


FOR  SALE — 50,000  capacity  Hercules  soft 
mud  machine;  16,000  capacity  Martin  pipe 
rack  dryer  and  steel  pallets  for  same;  160 
ft.  cable  conveyor  and  3,000  wood  pallets. 
Price  complete,  $2,000.  Church  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  Fieldsboro,  N.  J.  12-2 


FOR  SALE — Large  size  Fate  gravity  ele¬ 
vator,  three  story  chain  elevator.  Wapa- 
koneta  Tile  Co.,  Wapakoneta,  Ohio.  12-2-1P 


FOR  SALE — Patterson  steam  sagger  press. 

Perfection  condition.  Address:  12-2BOR, 
care  of  “Brick  and  Clay  Record.”  12-2-3 


FOR  SALE — Three  sets  kiln  bands.  Ad¬ 
dress  Altoona  Brick  Co.,  Altoona,  Pa. 

12-2-3 


FOR  SALE — One  No.  2  two-mould  Chambers 
Brothers  brick  repress.  Box  636,  Niagara 

Falls,  New  York. _  6TF 


FOR  SALE 

Steam  shovels,  dragline  machines, 
locomotives,  cars,  crushers,  pulver¬ 
izers,  dry  pans,  engines,  boilers, 
electric  sets,  cranes,  derricks,  hoists, 
dryers,  washers,  screens,  elevators. 
J.  F.  Donahoo  Company, 
Birmingham.  Ala. 


FOR  SALE 
2,000  Wooden  pallets. 

2  Lift  trucks. 

1  New  American  Eagle  repress. 

1  Raymond  Champion  semi¬ 
automatic  brick  cutter 

2  No.  2  Potts  disintegrators. 

1  Hand  repress. 

1  30  in.  by  60  in.  piano  wire 
screen. 

This  equipment  is  all  in  first-class 
condition  and  for  quick  delivery  is 
being  offered  at  very  low  prices. 
STAMFORD  BRICK  WORKS. 
STAMFORD,  TEXAS. 

12-2-1 


FOR  SALE— BREWER  9-A  Brick  and  Tile 
Machine;  Madisonville  Drain  Tile  Co., 
Madisonville,  Kentucky.  11-3-3-P 


FOR  SALE — One  twenty  H.  P.  Fairbanks 
gas  engine.  A-l  condition.  Platt  Com¬ 
pany,  Van  Meter,  Iowa.  8-TF 


FOR  SALE — One  Chambers  large  size  end 
cut  brick  machine.  One  new  Steele  & 
Sons  brick  machine,  latest  model,  never  used. 
No.  0  Thew  shovel,  in  good  condition.  One 
crude  oil-burning  equipment.  One  new 
Crawford  &  McCrimmon  waste  heat  fan, 
never  used.  Lot  of  6  wooden  brick  moulds. 
140  ft.  18-inch  4-ply  canvas  clay  conveyor, 
good.  70  ft.  16-inch  double  leather  driving 
belt,  good.  Lot  grate  bars,  4  ft.  2  in.  and 
2  ft.  8  in.  long,  2%  cents  per  lb.  6  sets 
18-inch  spoke  pattern  chilled  car  wheels. 
Address:  11-3  TGS,  care  of  “Brick  and  Clay 
Record.”  11-3-TF 
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FOR  SALE — One  second-hand  Phillips  & 
McLaren  9-foot  Standard  Dry  Grinding- 
Pan.  50  in.  by  12  in.  rolls,  such  as  used  by 
?^enr0}lS  brlpk  ™akers-  Shipping-  weight. 
37.000  lbs  One  80  H.  P.  Struthers-Wells 
double  cylinder,  horizontal  gas  engine.  All 
of  this  equipment  is  in  good  workable  con¬ 
dition.  Guiler  Sand  Co.,  Connellsvllle,  Pa. 

12-2P 


P°R  — 1  ElweI1-Parker  and  two  Auto- 

elevatine-  transportation  Company  two-ton 
Platform  electric  trucks  equipped 
hajod  onmiiti  batteries.  All  are  in  good  second 
Mi  cn  k  °n'  *  21-inch  by  42-inch  Single 

Truilr.  her’  Y'Y'  Bargains.  Address:  5-2 
Trucks,  care  of  Brick  and  Clay  Record.” 

 6-2TF 


EQUIPMENT 

STEAM  SHOVELS 

2 — %  yd.  Thew  ‘'O”  Traction  Mass 
boiler. 

1— Vulcan  40  ton  R.  R.  1%  yd  dip¬ 
per. 

1 — Bucyrus  65  ton  R.  R.  2%  yd 
dipper.  **  y 

LOCOMOTIVES 

1  3  ton  Std.  gauge  Plymouth  gaso¬ 
line. 

4 — 14  ton  36  in.  gauge  Vulcan  Saddle 
Tanks. 

2  14  ton  36  in.  gauge  Porter  Saddle 
Tanks. 

2  18  Bm  36  In-  gauge  Davenport 

Saddle  Tanks. 

1  21„  t?n  36  in-  gauge  American 
Saddle  Tank. 

1  39  Std.  gauge  Pittsburgh 

0-4-0  Saddle  Tank. 

DUMP  CARS 

9—24  in.  gauge  1%  yd.  Western  2 
way. 

!«  *?•  &auge  1  yd-  Koppel  1  way. 

*  36  In.  grauge  Koppel  3  yd  V 

shape  2  way. 

K"  3  **«• 

15—36  In.  gauge  4  yd.  Western  2 
way. 

6-38  in.  gage  3-yd.  Lakewood  V- 
shape  two  way. 

^TELNICKER  in  ST.  LOUIS 

Get  our  New  Big  Bulletin  285  for 

PIanta.n^llrrai,JS  ‘*1  Railwa^  Bower 
;  ^  and  Contractors  Equipment. 

£35.  rK,%.eTr“t 

_  What  have  you  for  sale? 


FOR  SALE 
,  „„  MOTOR 

1 — o?.°  ®:,p-  general  electric 

Slip  Ring,  3  phase,  60  cycle.  440 
volt.  580  RPM. 

,  0  HOIST 

1— 8x10  Double  Cylinder.  Single 
Drum,  with  reversible  Link 
Motion. 

,  ...  „  DUMP  CARS 

.  ./A30  ln-  sauge  dump  cars. 

14  r  a  e'rk?  Tii™  gauge  dump  cars. 

gasoline  locomotive 

locomotive1.1*-  Fate  gas'°Iin* 

^  RAILS 

40— Tons  New  12  lb.  380  Tons  40  lb 
Relayers. 

I10— RehyerT  16  lb‘  260  Tcms  60  Ib- 

90— Tens  New  20  lb.  360  Tons  70  lb 
Relayers. 

AIID-C<)NT1NKNT  equipment  & 
machinery  company 

Security  Bldg.  St.  £oute.  Mo 


FOR  SALE — One  four-mold  Berg  brick 
Dractlca,1y  new  and  in  excellent 
tpr  dMm; ,  ?no  Reasing  Automatic  clay  cut- 
Cuts  2«P  in0*  WAh  .onl  extra  cutting  belt. 

d  4Y*  ‘nches-  One  American 
No  8  down  cut,  board  delivery,  cutting 
table.  Cannon  &  Co..  Box  281.  Sacramento* 

2-TF 


25  tons  of  16  lb.  rail. 

150  tons  of  35  lb.  rail. 

Also  largo  quantity  of  spikes,  frogs. 

indCb^kayariar8  ■Ultab,°  f°r  <***  “ln® 

M.  K.  Frank,  Frick  Bldg. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


BRICK  MACHINERY  FOR  SALE 

One  Arnold-Creager  Automatic,  and  two 
i>SS;  two  C.  &  A.  Potts  machines;  two 
mould  sanders;  one  heavy  duty  pug  mill 
new;  disintegrators;  6.000  galvanized 
pallets,  10  in.  x  34  in.  rolled  edges  and 
ends;  40,000  A1  white  pine  pallets.  10  in. 

X  ii  *?'  x  ^  ln>:  200  rack  dryer  cars, 
rol  er  bearings;  American  rotary  dryer 
tailing  crusher;  dry  pan;  dry  presses; 
screens;  Buckeye  clay  digger;  dryer  fan 
and  engine  direct-connected;  steam 
shovels;  steam  engines.  20  H.  P  urr 
one  500  H.  P.  Corliss;  fully  equipped 
brick  yards.  Write  me  for  prices  on 
brick  mooilds,  brick  barrows,  trucks  etc 
Frank  McClellan, 

14624  Ardenall  Ave. 

East  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

11-3-TF 


“RICHARDSON  for 
- RAILS- - 

Constant  stocks  of  Naw  and 
Relaying  Rails.  Spikes  and 
Bolts.  Frogs  and  Switches. 

Tell  us  your  requirements. 

Richardson*  Co.,  inc. 

2101  Oliver  Bldg. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE 

NEW.  NEVER  USED  CLAY  WORKING 
MACHINERY:  U 

106  dryer  cars; 

33  fifm8  en<?  uprights  for  dryer  cars; 

4904  Hn'bf/ioS,H°r  °r,?SS  ties  for  dryers; 

and  bolts;  "  rai'8  Wlth  fish  p,ates 
2340  pairs  rail  clamps  and  bolts- 
Two  single  transfer  cars- 
Eight  six-foot  gas  producers- 

0lter^enSln*  larSe  S'Ze  holIow  ware  cut- 

One  14-inch  by  34  ft.  of  carrier  belt  for 
Bensing  cutter; 

One  automatic  clay  feeder  4  ft  0  in 
diameter; 

T^eva2tors;by  6  ^  by  45  ft  0  in- 

Ot60  ft°*  2  pIano  wire  screen  24  in.  by 

One  waste  clay  elevator  12  in.  by  15  ft  • 
One  waste  clay  conveyor  12  in.  bv  60  ft’-’ 
One  14  ft.  0  in.  heavy  duty  pug"  mill-  ’ 

°  machine-  SiZ6  hollow  ware  and  brick 
Two  4  ft.  by  7  ft.  fans. 

All  the  iron  work  and  the  license  to  use 
to  operate  one  42-section  tunnel  type 
gas-fired  continuous  kiln  of  the  back  to 
back  variety  (built  enbloc),  each  section 

Ling*  de  by  11  ft  high  by  18  « 

The  O.  C.  Barber  Allied  Industries  Co., 
308  Vicary  Building, 

Canton,  Ohio. 
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HOW  TO  ANALYZE  CLAY 

$2.00  Postpaid 

Buy  a  copy,  and  learn  how  to  Analyze  your  Own  Clay. 

An  aid  to  beginners,  and  containing  full  instructions  for 
making  clay  analysis. 

64  Pages,  With  Illustrations 

By  HOLDEN  M.  ASHBY 

Brick  and  Clay  Record,  610  Federal  St.,  Chicago 

. . . . - . — .  . — . . . . — 
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WE  ARE  PROUD  OF  THE  REPLIES  WE  RECEIVED 


In  answer  to  our  letters  to  purchasers  of  Fate  Clay  Working  Machinery.  The  letters  asked  point  blank, 
regardless  of  how  much  it  would  hurt,  for  a  true  statement  of  what  each  purchaser  thought  of  our  product. 
And  the  replies  make  us  more  than  ever  certain  that  our  product  justly  deserves  the  strong  guarantee  we 

put  upon  every  machine  sold.  .. 

Fate  products  have  been  leaders  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century — Leaders  by  virtue  of  quality  and  im¬ 
provements  in  keeping  with  progress. 

_____  30,000  to  50,000 _ 

Standard  Size  Brick 

EVERY  TEN  HOURS  WITH  A  “SPECIAL  IMPERIAL” 

(The  Combined  Brick  and  Tile  Machine) 


Specially  designed  for  making  BRICK,  DRAIN  TILE  and  BUILDING  TILE,  by  the  use  of  augers  designed  for 
the  work.  , 

Machine  has  most  thorough  pugging  device  known — double  shafts,  bearing  knives  that  revolve  toward  each 
other  and  interwork,  making  a  forced  feed  to  the  augers. 

All  bearings  on  the  outside  of  pugging  tub  and  are  entirely  free  from  contact  with  action  of  clay. 

The  "Special  Imperial”  is  most  strongly  built,  and  includes  all  the  latest  improvements  to  increase  efficiency. 


Sehd  for  our  catalog  of  clay  working  machinery. 


THE  FATE-ROOT-HEATH  COMPANY 


(Successors  to  The  J.  D.  Fate  Company) 


241  Riggs  Ave. 
PLYMOUTH, 
OHIO 
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Superlative  In  Type  and  Service 

After  a  continued  use  of  the  PLYMOUTH 
GASOLINE  LOCOMOTIVE,  the  Clay  craft  Brick 
Company  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  wrote: 

“We  have  convinced  ourselves  that  the  gasoline 
locomotive  is  by  far  the  best  machine  for  our  use  and 
that  the  Plymouth  can  not  be  beaten  by  any  other 
make.  ’  * 

The  Claycraft  people  also  wrote  that  by  the  use  of 
the  Plymouth  the  cost  of  manufacture  and  storage  of 
brick  had  been  reduced  sufficiently  to  pay  for  the  Ply¬ 
mouth  and  cars  in  a  single  year. 

Why  not  make  the  Plymouth  the  labor  saving 
and  cost  saving  link  between  your  pit  and  mill?  Write 
for  our  special  Brick  and  Clay  Bulletin. 

THE  FATE-ROOT-HEATH  COMPANY 

241  Riggs  Avenue  PLYMOUTH,  OHIO 
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THE  KIND  OF  WORK  was  pumping  out  a  cofferdam  prior 
to  launching  a  ship  at  a  big  ship  yard  in  the  south 

THE  MAN  WITH  THIRTY  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  is  an 
official  of  this  ship  building  company.  He  further  stated  that 
it  was  almost  impossible  for  him  to  believe  the  amount  of 
water  a  PULSOMETER  will  discharge  and  the  little  care  it 
takes  in  handling  the  pump. 


Why  shouldn’t  the  folks  who  use  PULSOMETERS  ‘'root” 
for  them? 

Never  cause  a  user  trouble — fact  of  the  matter  is  there  is 
nothing  about  a  PULSOMETER  to  cause  trouble.  Cams, 
rods,  pistons,  packing,  and  the  usually  troublesome  mechan¬ 
isms  are  not  in  the  “make-up”  of  the  pump.  Even  oil  is  not 
needed — that’s  because  no  friction  is  produced  in  operation. 
The  PULSOMETER  is  the  only  pump  that  does  not  require 
lubrication. 

Operating  cost  is  exceptionally  low,  for  the  PULSOMETER 
is  a  condensing  pump  and  gets  double  duty  out  of  steam.  It 
can  be  operated  on  exhaust  steam  and  will  pump  to  full 
capacity. 

The  PULSOMETER  is  ready  for  pumping  anywhere,  any¬ 
time,  for  it  needs  neither  foundation  nor  special  rigging. 
Hung  any  place  it  is  ready  for  work. 

Investigate  the  PULSOMETER  for  any  pumping  job  you 
may  have — there  are  sizes  fot  little  jobs,  big  jobs,  and  those 
in  between.  A  catalog — yours  for  the  asking. 

PULSOMETER 

STEATWinJMP 


PULSOMETER  STEAM  PUMP  CO. 

Executive  Offices:  224  West  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Waldo  Bros.  &  Bond  Company, 

181  Congress  St . BOSTON 

Henry  H.  Meyer  Company, 

110  S.  Howard  St . BALTIMORE 

Queen  City  Supply  Company, 

S.  W.  Cor.  Elm  and  Pearl  Sts . 


. CINCINNATI 

Beckwith  Machinery  Co., 

1500-02  Lakeside  Ave . CLEVELAND 

Erwin  &  Co., 

3734  Cottage  Grcve  Ave . CHICAGO 


J.  L.  Welborn . HATTIESBURG,  MISS. 

H.  A.  Paine,  119  Main  St..  HOUSTON,  TEX. 


Agencies  in  Following  Cities: 

Turner  Supply  Co .  . MOBILE,  ALA. 

Miller  Supply  Co _ HUNTINGTON,  W.  VA. 

Harron,  Rickard  &  McCone, 

225  South  San  Pedro  St. 

. LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Woodward,  Wight  &  Co.,  Ltd . 

. NEW  ORLEANS 

Edelen  &  Co., 

235  Commercial  Trust  Bldg . 

. PHILADELPHIA 


Beckwith  Machinery  Co., 

10S  Parkway,  N.  S . PITTSBURGH 

F.  H.  Hopkins  Company . MONTREAL 


Hunter  Machinery  Co., 

20S  Wells  St . MILWAUKEE 

Wm.  H.  Ziegler  Company, 

423  South  5th  St . MINNEAPOLIS 

Berow  Machinery  Co., 

220  West  42nd  St . NEW  YORK  CITY 

J.  A.  Manion,  Henry  Bldg . SEATTLE 

Harron,  Rickard  &  McCone, 

139  Townsend  St . SAN  FRANCISCO 

Kellv  Powell  Limited . 

.  .  ; . WINNIPEG,  CANADA 

W.  L.  Sullivan . TULSA,  OKLA. 
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